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Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2006  nanews.org 
Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

January  6,  2007 
Hopi  paamuya/ joyful  moon 
Assiniboine  wicogandu/center  moon 
Algonquin  squochee  kesos/moon  when  Sun  has  not  strength  to  thaw 
Cree  gishepapiwatekimumpizun/moon  when  the  old  fellow  spreads  the  bush 

+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  [ 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 1 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux  --  Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  www.indiancountrytoday.com;  Mailing  Lists: 

Frostys  Amerindian;  UUCP  Mail 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars(3speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Quote:  + 


Along  the  U.S. -Mexico  border,  the  body  count  continues  to  pile  up 
daily.  Meanwhile,  the  Minutemen  patrol  the  U.S. -Mexico  border  and 
shameless  politicians  find  it  easy  to  denounce  illegal  immigration  as 
the  cause  of  all  the  nation's  problems  - including  linking  it  with 
"the  war  on  terror." 

Amidst  all  the  clatter,  the  only  views  not  being  heard  are  the  ones 
that  matter  most.  Thus  here,  we  bring  you  a truly  historic  column, 
featuring  the  views  of  those  that  have  come  before  us  to  these  lands: 
American  Indians: 

The  immigration  issues  are  many  and  are  so  very  complex;  however,  we 
cannot  have  a productive  dialogue  about  anything  when  we  begin  the 
conversation,  thinking  it  is  "us  against  them"  or  when  the  "truth"  is 
only  half  true  or  we  only  use  rhetoric  to  back  our  claims.  We  can't 
resolve  any  of  these  complex  issues  if  we  label  our  neighbor  as  an 
"immigrant"  and  not  as  a relative,  friend  or  human  being." 

Nadine  Tafoya,  friend  and  colleague 
Mescalero  Apache-Salt  River  Pima-Maricopa 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  i 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  j 
j languages  in  North  America,  [ 

[ only  175  exist  today.  I 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  [ 

[ learned  by  children.  | 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

| when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  j 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  I 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

[ Institute  j 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

__  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

[ one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

i rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

t it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

i defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

[ its  persistent  'Indian  problem.  '"  | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  | 

I ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  I 
j of  the  Republic  [ 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
i borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 
j States  Constitution,  j 

[ so  that  my  forefathers  | 

| shall  not  have  died  in  vain  | 
+_  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __ 

I Dourney 

t The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 


For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 

We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 

We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 

We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 

We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 

We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

Treaty  Unity  Riders 


These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters 

Let's  say  I'm  not  the  sharpest  crayon  in  the  box.  I'd  like  to  believe 
I'm  not  the  dullest,  either,  but  that  is  beside  the  point.  I do,  however, 
understand  basic  right  from  wrong,  and  I've  been  thinking  that  some  things 
are  just  too  obvious  for  bright  people  like  Interior  Secretaries. 

If  I stole  your  wallet  off  the  desk  in  your  workplace  while  I was 
serving  as  the  building  security,  and  I got  caught  - I would  consider 
myself  fortunate  (and  you  stupid)  if  the  worst  punishment  I received  was 
to  have  to  return  your  wallet  and  contents  to  you,  the  rightful  owner. 

I realize  this  is  simplistic,  but  so  is  the  issue.  I took  what  was 
yours,  and  now  restitution  is  in  order.  Furthermore,  I got  caught  red 
handed,  and  I can't  even  dispute  the  fact  that  I am  a thief. 

That  is  the  precisely  the  situation  in  the  protracted  Indian  Trust  Case. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Interior  took  the  trust  money  they  were 
supposedly  keeping  secure  for  Indian  account  holders,  they  got  caught  in 
the  act,  and  should  now  have  to  restore  those  stolen  funds  - at  the  very 
least . 


The  Department  of  Interior  has  thrown  up  one  delay  after  another,  one 
smokescreen  after  another.  Yet,  in  the  final  analysis,  they  stole  our 
money  and  everyone  knows  it. 

We'd  like  to  have  it  back.  Thank  you  very  much.  Case  closed. 


You  may  send  copies  of  this  to  anyone  you  please,  including  new 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Kempthorne  and  new  presiding  Dudge,  Robertson. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

3 3 

Gary  Smith  (*,*)  wotanging@bellsouth.net 

P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@nanews . org 

Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S.A.  ===w=w===  http://www.nanews.org 
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"RE : Judge  gets  different  pi 

Date:  Thu,  28  Dec  2006  08:43:20  -0700 

From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  - - - - 

filename=":UDGE  ROBERTSON  TAKES  TRUST 
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Alberta  Metis  Group 
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s to  resolve  Trust  Case"  


http: //www. indiantrust . com/ index. cfm?FuseAction=PressReleases .ViewDetail 
&PressRelease_id=172&Month=12&Year=2006 

NEW  JUDGE  GETS  SHARPLY  DIFFERENT  PLANS  FOR  RESOLVING  INDIAN  TRUST  CASE 
December  21,  2006 

WASHINGTON,  Dec.  21  - Newly  assigned  U.S.  District  Judge  James  Robertson 
held  his  first  status  conference  this  week  on  the  federal  government's 
gross  mismanagement  and  misappropriation  of  the  multi-billion  dollar 
Indian  Trust. 

The  judge  was  presented  with  sharply  divided  opinions  on  how  to  proceed 
with  the  10-1/2-year-old  class  action  lawsuit,  given  that  the  government's 
liability  was  determined  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  in  February  2001. 

Lawyers  for  the  Indian  plaintiffs  urged  Judge  Robertson  Wednesday  to 
take  notice  of  the  Court  of  Appeals'  instruction  that  the  case  be 
expeditiously  and  fairly  resolved.  They  urged  that  the  case  be  set  for 
trial  this  summer  on  the  accounting  and  remedies  phase  of  the  landmark, 
multi-billion  dollar  proceedings. 

"It's  time  for  final  judgment,"  argued  attorney  Dennis  M.  Gingold, 
citing  specific  instructions  of  both  appeals  court  and  the  chief  judge  of 
the  district  court  that  the  case  be  resolved  without  further  delay. 

Notwithstanding  those  instructions,  a Justice  Department  lawyer  insisted 
that  the  judge  do  nothing. 

Attorney  Robert  Kirschman  said,  "It  is  not  appropriate  to  hold  a trial." 

Further,  in  response  to  a series  of  questions  from  the  bench,  Kirschman 
refused  to  provide  the  Court  with  any  date  for  trial. 

"I  cannot  give  you  a date,"  he  told  the  judge. 

Judge  Robertson,  nonetheless,  promised  "that  is  not  my  intent  to  dawdle 
with  this  case." 

Elouise  Cobell,  a member  of  the  Blackfeet  Nation  from  Browning,  Mont., 
and  the  lead  named  plaintiff,  expressed  optimism  after  the  hearing.  "Judge 
Robertson  has  made  clear  that  he  wants  to  proceed  expeditiously  and  that 
is  the  only  way  we  will  get  relief  from  this  119-  year  nightmare"  she  said 

"The  additional  delays  the  government  now  seeks  are  absurd  and  will  only 
exacerbate  the  problems  for  all  beneficiaries,"  Gingold  said. 

Judge  Robertson  said  he  would  hold  a second  status  conference  in  January 
At  that  time,  Robertson  said  he  will  delve  into  the  case  in  greater  detail 
and  move  the  case  forward. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Blackfeet  Reservation  Development  Fund,  Inc. 

All  rights  reserved. 


- "RE:  Confusion  rules  over  Federal  budgeting  Process"  

Date:  Sat,  30  Dec  2006  10:16:05  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub  j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" FEDERAL  BUDGET  PROCESS" 

http: //www. indiancountry.com/content . cfm?id= 1096414280 

Confusion  rules  over  federal  budgeting  process 
by:  Derry  Reynolds  / Indian  Country  Today 
Analysis 

December  29,  2006 

WASHINGTON  - The  virtue  of  conventional  continuing  resolutions  on  the 
federal  budget  is  their  elegant  simplicity:  federal  programs  all  know  what 
they  get  in  the  way  of  set  funding,  namely  the  lowest  funding  level  from 
the  House  of  Representatives-approved  proposed  budget,  the  Senate-approved 
proposed  budget  or  the  budget  enacted  by  Congress  in  the  most  recent 
fiscal  year  (at  present,  FY  2006).  Neither  lobbyists,  special  interests, 
the  reactions  of  rank-and-file  congressional  members  nor,  for  the  most 
part,  the  White  House  can  change  the  amounts. 

But  the  years  '06  and  '07  are  going  to  be  unconventional  ones  in  the 
chronicle  of  government  budgeting.  Not  to  mince  words  about  it,  the 
federal  budget  process  has  tanked.  In  response.  Congress  has  quite 
possibly  saddled  itself  and  the  nation  with  the  worst  of  two  approaches: 
flat  funding  of  all  federal  programs  at  FY  '06  levels  until  Feb.  15, 
followed  by  more  of  the  same  until  October  (when  FY  '08  commences)  except 
for  those  programs  to  which  special  adjustments  are  made.  The  special 
adjustments  are  likely  to  make  for  the  most  detailed  continuing  resolution 
on  the  federal  budget  for  next  year  since  Congress,  incapable  of  resolving 
its  differences  over  federal  spending,  began  to  rely  on  them  in  1994. 

The  specter  of  special  adjustments,  of  course,  opens  the  door  all  over 
again  to  high-stakes  lobbying  from  every  direction,  though  next  year's 
Democratic  leadership  team  on  the  budget  has  stated  in  strong  terms  that 
they  contemplate  only  "limited  adjustments."  It  appears  that  health  care, 
education  and  Veterans  Administration  programs  will  get  a preference. 

Other  programs,  undetermined  at  this  writing,  may  receive  additional 
funding  as  necessary  to  maintain  operations. 

On  top  of  all  that,  the  focus  on  '06  funding  levels,  in  effect,  places  a 
moratorium  on  "earmarks,"  at  least  until  Congress  can  pass  legislation 
that  reforms  lobbying  practices. 

Earmarks  are  the  special  spending  provisions  that  congressional  members 
can  insert,  anonymously  and  without  debate,  into  appropriations  bills;  in 
almost  all  cases,  they  favor  projects  in  a lawmaker's  home  state  or 
constituency.  They  are  fully  constitutional,  in  that  the  Constitution 
gives  Congress  the  power  of  the  purse.  And  they  are  popular  with  lawmakers 
and  the  general  public  for  obvious  reasons.  But  they  have  ballooned  beyond 
the  limits  of  ethical  restraint,  from  a few  hundred  in  the  1970s  to  half  a 
thousand  in  the  1980s,  thousands  by  the  '90s  and  more  than  15,000  now. 

The  argument  is  made  that  by  and  large,  the  earmarks  system  worked  well 
enough,  assuming  American  taxpayers  were  prepared  to  foot  the  draw  on  the 
federal  treasury.  But  three  occurrences  have  fed  a determination  in  the 
new  Congress  to  reform.  The  Nov.  7 elections  suggest  voters  have  had 
enough  of  a Congress  that  can't  police  itself;  the  lack  Abramoff  lobbying 
debacle  highlighted  the  corruption  inherent  in  a system  that  wreathes 
congressional  members  in  fig  leaves  as  their  constituents  feed  at  troughs 
of  gold;  and  the  infamous  "Bridge  to  Nowhere"  proposed  to  duplicate  the 
work  of  a 10-minute  ferry  service  ride  by  connecting  the  fewer  than  50 
inhabitants  of  Gravina  Island  off  southeast  Alaska  to  Ketchikan,  but  at  a 
cost  of  $223  million  in  federal  pork-barrel  funding  - only  one  of  6,371 
earmarks  in  the  Transportation  Equity  Act,  according  to  online  news  site 
Salon . 

The  earmarks  moratorium  is  bound  to  cancel  and  despoil  planned  projects 
throughout  the  country,  including  many  that  touch  Native  people  in  Indian 


country,  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  It  would  be  the  instinct  of  any  reporter  to 
forewarn  of  the  impending  damage  before  it  can  be  done;  but  that  won't  be 
possible  for  a while  yet.  Faced  with  constituent  hostility  and  fury  within 
its  own  chambers.  Congress  is  now  in  a stalemate  over  the  definition  of  an 
earmark.  Is  an  earmark  an  appropriation  no  one  will  go  down  in  "the  well" 
(the  area  on  the  House  floor,  between  the  rostrum  and  member  seats,  where 
House  members  hold  forth  from  podiums)  to  defend?  Are  such  earmarks  really 
in  the  same  category  as  appropriations  that  have  to  be  defended  in  the 
first  place  only  because  someone  keeps  coming  up  with  an  indefensible 
reason  for  zeroing  out  its  budget,  year  after  year,  as  for  instance  in  the 
case  of  United  Tribes  Technical  College? 

As  these  words  are  written.  Congress  ponders  the  very  definition  of  an 
earmark,  with  no  very  clear  idea  of  what  it  may  be.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
seems  clear  enough  that  any  savings  to  the  budget  from  the  trimming  of 
earmarks  will  be  plowed,  in  large  part,  right  back  into  the  overall  budget, 
where  it  will  likely  rescue  education  and  Veterans  Affairs  programs 
undermined  by  the  decision  to  fund  most  federal  programs  at  '06  levels 
until  Oct.  1. 

For  the  record,  the  budget  morass  facing  the  Democrat-majority  Congress 
in  '07  is  a direct  result  of  decisions  by  the  Republican-majority  Congress 
of  '06  not  to  be  bothered  with  budgetary  debate  on  nine  of  11  domestic 
spending  bills.  Only  defense  and  homeland  security  bills  were  finalized. 
Most  domestic  spending  bills,  including  many  that  affect  Indian  country, 
will  be  funded  at  '06  levels  if  the  announced  plan  holds  up. 

But  given  the  current  distress  in  Congress  over  the  definition  of  an 
earmark,  even  budget  experts  are  wary  of  stating  the  probable  losses.  The 
National  American  Indian  Housing  Council,  for  one,  has  stated  that  it  will 
have  to  curtail  programs  if  it  is  limited  to  its  '06  budget.  One  of  a few 
certainties  at  present  is  that  it  won't  be  alone. 

Budget  forecast  clears  to  partly  cloudy 

The  outlook  for  the  national  budget  is  never  altogether  clear,  as 
federal  bureaucrats  and  program  personnel  discover  every  year.  But  it  has 
seldom  been  as  cloudy  as  now,  and  the  few  gleams  emanating  from  Capitol 
Hill  have  brought  more  clarity  than  comfort. 

For  it's  increasingly  likely  that  the  new  Democratic  majority  in 
Congress  means  it  - domestic  spending  will  not  rise  with  its  ascendancy. 
Education,  veterans  and  children's  health,  and  homeland  security  programs 
are  apt  to  realize  priority  increases  in  funding.  But  otherwise. 

Democratic  leadership  on  the  major  budget  committees  in  Congress  has 
gotten  behind  an  agenda  that  calls  for  reducing  the  (official)  $248 
billion  budget  deficit  without  curtailing  war  costs  projected  at  $170 
billion  for  the  2007  fiscal  year  (if  there  is  a fiscal  year  2007) . And 
Republicans  have  already  signaled  that  they  will  disparage  as  "tax-and- 
spend"  policy  any  Democratic  initiative  to  increase  income  tax  revenues  to 
the  federal  treasury. 

So  with  only  20  percent  of  the  federal  budget  available  for 
discretionary  spending  on  domestic  programs,  some  of  them  Indian-specific 
programs,  the  arithmetic  is  pretty  much  ineluctable.  If  the  Democrats 
stick  with  it,  all  but  a few  domestic  programs  appear  destined  for  a flat- 
lined  budget  at  2006  levels. 

Earmarks  are  the  wild  card.  Democrats  surprised  much  of  Washington  with 
their  insistence  that  earmarks,  the  project  funding  congressional  members 
smuggle  into  the  budget  for  the  benefit  of  their  constituents,  will  be 
frozen  until  the  laws  on  lobbying  can  be  reformed.  It's  still  unclear 
whether  Congress  will  agree  on  the  definition  of  earmarks,  much  less  on 
whether  the  earmarking  system  needs  an  overhaul. 

Constituents  may  force  their  hand.  As  Capitol  Hill  gathers  momentum  for 
action  on  earmarks,  media  have  offered  more  and  more  accounts  of  ordinary 
citizens  and  state  officials  who  disapprove  of  earmarks,  defying  all 
conventional  wisdom. 

If  the  moratorium  on  earmarks  holds.  Congress  can  be  expected  to  spend 
out  the  savings  again;  but  as  of  now.  Congress  itself  can't  begin  to  tell 
anyone  how. 
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Protecting  sovereignty  among  '06  tribal  issues 
By  S.E.  RUCKMAN  World  Staff  Writer 
January  1,  2007 

Court  battles  and  new  constitutions  are  also  mentioned  as  important 
issues . 

Safeguarding  sovereignty  was  among  the  issues  that  American  Indian 
tribes  faced  in  2006. 

"We,  as  tribes,  are  always  in  situations  where  our  sovereignty  is 
questioned,  we  have  to  defend  it  or  it  will  fall  by  the  wayside,"  Osage 
Principal  Chief  Dim  Gray  said. 

For  Gray,  establishing  a new  government  structure  was  the  strongest 
statement  that  the  Osages  made  in  2006.  In  March,  voters  chose  a new  form 
of  tribal  government.  By  May,  a new  constitution  was  signed. 

"We  exercised  our  tribal  sovereignty  by  choosing  our  own  form  of 
government  and  signing  our  own  constitution,"  Gray  said,  sitting  in  his 
Pawhuska  office. 

The  Osages  also  spent  time  in  federal  court  in  2006  to  protest  state 
emergency  tax-stamp  rules.  They  won  a federal  court  decision  that  said 
royalties  accounts  had  been  mismanaged  by  government.  All  of  the  tribe's 
court  battles  are  a fight  for  preserving  Osage  sovereignty.  Gray  said. 

"Justice  is  slow,  but  we  still  hold  to  all  our  positions,"  he  said. 

At  the  Muscogee  (Creek)  Nation,  Chief  A.D.  Ellis  called  the  year  "long" 
but  gratifying.  He  said  the  year's  highlight  was  the  tribe's  securing  its 
housing  authority  from  the  state.  Acquiring  it  through  state  legislation 
took  three  years,  he  said. 

Saddled  with  state  housing  rules  since  it  was  created  decades  ago,  the 
tribe's  housing  authority  now  places  supervision  ultimately  under  the 
chief's  office,  he  said. 

"I  think  we  should  know  better  what  our  citizens  want,"  he  said.  "We 
exercised  our  sovereign  rights  by  taking  control  of  our  housing  authority. 

Tobacco-related  issues  were  a sore  spot  for  the  Creeks  in  2006,  Ellis 
said.  The  Creeks  stalled  out  in  tobacco  compact  negotiations  with  the 
state  over  terms  that  they  believe  would  place  them  at  a disadvantage 
against  other  smoke  shops.  They  joined  the  Osages  and  Cherokees,  who  also 
went  into  arbitration  with  the  state  over  their  tobacco  compact  woes  in 
2006. 

"I  am  disappointed  we  didn't  pass  a tobacco  compact;  I presented  a good 
compact  to  our  national  council  last  week  that  I think  gives  us  a fair 
advantage  over  nontribal  stores,"  Ellis  said. 

In  Miami,  the  Peoria  Tribe  busily  tended  to  a blossoming  gaming  venture. 
The  2,700-member  tribe  opened  its  Buffalo  Run  Casino  two  years  ago  and 
announced  plans  this  year  for  a $10  million  hotel  addition  at  the  site. 

Peoria  Chief  John  Froman  said  that  as  a result,  he  is  closely  watching 
proposed  changes  to  federal  definitions  of  Class  II  games.  Changes  in 
bingo  definitions  are  questionable  because  of  game  availability  and 
rapidly  changing  technologies,  he  said. 

"I  guess  I urge  Indian  people  to  stay  abreast  of  politics,  even  on  a 
national  level,  because  it  affects  our  existence  in  some  way,"  he  said. 
"Tribes  need  to  get  and  keep  up  to  speed." 

In  Tahlequah,  Cherokee  Chief  Chad  Smith  said  the  tribal  court's  decision 
to  put  a new  constitution  into  effect  without  federal  approval  marked  a 
major  accomplishment  for  the  year.  As  a result,  the  tribe  added  council 
seats  and  several  new  Cabinet  appointments. 

"The  new  constitution  will  have  long-range  effects  on  the  Cherokee 


Nation/'  Smith  said.  "It  was  absolutely  the  biggest  accomplishment  we  had 
this  yean." 

Smith  said  tobacco  compact  language  frustrated  tribal  leaders  and 
distracted  them  from  other  interests  that  they  hope  to  address  in  the 
coming  year. 

At  the  crest  of  2007,  Choctaw  Chief  Greg  Pyle  said  the  new  year  is 
"shiny  and  new  and  full  of  sparkle."  He  wants  to  develop  new  clinics  and 
schools  and  put  new  emphasis  on  the  tribe's  Choctaw  Language  Program. 

Pyle  is  hoping  2007  will  see  congressional  Medals  of  Honor  bestowed  upon 
wartime  code  talkers  of  the  Choctaw  and  Comanche  tribes. 

Gray  said  he  sees  local  tribes  expanding  further  in  2007,  both 
politically  and  economically.  But  he  said  he's  not  lulled  into  complacency 
by  the  growth. 

"You  know,  the  success  of  tribes  in  the  last  dozen  years  has  created  an 
Indian  middle  class,  where  there  wasn't  one  before,"  he  said.  "But  there's 
still  a lot  to  do." 

S.E.  Ruckman  581-8462 
se. ruckman@tulsaworld . com 
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Meth  use  is  an  epidemic  in  Osage  Nation,  tribal  leaders  say 
Officials  target  drug  linked  to  number  of  problems  on  reservation 
By  CHRISTINA  GOOD  VOICE  Associated  Press 
December  25,  2006 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  - In  the  rural  areas  of  the  Osage  Nation  reservation, 
tribal  officials  say  a silent  epidemic  is  spreading,  causing  domestic 
abuse,  child  abuse,  child  neglect  and  an  overall  decline  in  the  quality  of 
life  for  some  Osages. 

Methamphetamine  use  is  on  the  rise,  and  tribal  leaders  passed  an  anti- 
meth  bill  last  month  that  would  set  minimum  penalties  for  the  use, 
possession  and  distribution  of  meth. 

The  bill  is  a starting  point  in  the  Osage  Nation's  battle  against  the 
"methamphetamine  epidemic,"  Osage  Congresswoman  Debbie  Littleton  said.  She 
said  she  has  seen  firsthand  the  effects  of  the  drug  on  family  members  and, 
"it  didn't  seem  like  there  was  anything  being  done  about  it." 

About  69.2  percent  of  the  open  Indian  child  welfare  cases  in  the  tribe 
are  related  to  methamphetamine,  said  Lee  Collins,  director  of  social 
services  for  the  Osage  Nation.  The  tribe,  which  occupies  Osage  County  in 
northeastern  Oklahoma,  has  about  3,200  members  living  on  its  reservation. 

Ms.  Collins  said  the  2004  Oklahoma  law  that  restricted  access  to 
products  containing  pseudoephedrine,  a key  meth  ingredient,  helped  to 
bring  down  usage  numbers  on  the  reservation,  but  the  trend  has  reversed  as 
meth  trafficking  in  the  area  has  increased. 

Hard  addiction  to  kick 

Even  those  who  seek  treatment  for  their  addiction  usually  don't  last  and 
wind  up  back  in  the  system,  Ms.  Collins  said. 

"I've  worked  with  families  [involved  with  meth],  and  in  the  past  11 
years  I've  seen  one  mother  get  off  meth  and  stay  off,"  she  said. 

Other  problems  that  go  hand-in-hand  with  methamphetamine  use  are  child 
neglect  and  abuse. 

"People  who  have  used  meth  don't  supervise  their  children.  They  party, 
sleep,  and  their  children  are  subject  to  things  such  as  sexual  abuse  by 
strangers  the  parents  have  let  stay  at  their  homes,"  Ms.  Collins  said. 


If  all  of  Oklahoma's  tribes  would  work  together  in  applying  for  grants, 
they  might  be  more  successful  in  getting  the  funds  to  create  two-year 
treatment  programs,  Ms.  Collins  said. 

Right  now  the  Osage  Nation  only  has  a 28-day  treatment  program  that  Ms. 
Collins  said  is  insufficient  for  any  meth  addict.  She  said  a true  addict 
would  need  at  least  a two-year  program  to  stay  clean. 

"It's  not  just  tribes  - it's  all  of  society,"  she  said. 

Other  tribes'  actions 

Other  tribes  like  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  the  Choctaw  Nation  are  working 
to  get  meth  prevention  grants  to  aid  in  their  fight  to  keep  the  drug  out. 

The  Cherokee  Nation  has  received  a $350,000  methamphetamine  prevention 
grant  that  will  be  used  to  educate  the  community  - particularly  the  16-  to 
20-year-olds  - about  the  drug. 

B.D.  Boyd,  deputy  director  of  Cherokee  Nation  Behavioral  Health,  said 
the  tribe  wants  to  help  communities  develop  their  own  drug  prevention 
plans  and  programs. 

The  Choctaw  Nation  is  seeking  funding  for  a meth  prevention  grant. 

Gary  Nunley,  director  of  behavioral  health  for  the  Choctaw  Nation,  said 
the  grant  would  help  with  prevention,  treatment  and  recovery. 

The  tribe  has  a 30-day  treatment  facility,  and  45  percent  of  those  who 
enter  the  program  have  said  meth  is  their  drug  of  choice,  Mr.  Nunley  said. 

The  Chi  Hullo  Li  (We  Care  for  You)  center  is  a six-month  facility  for 
mothers  who  are  seeking  treatment  but  don't  want  to  be  separated  from 
their  children. 

"Meth  is  highly  addictive.  It  takes  a toll  on  the  whole  body  and  results 
in  a loss  of  job,  family  and  finances,"  Mr.  Nunley  said.  "It's  a real 
serious  problem." 

He  agreed  that  Indian  tribes  should  work  together  on  the  issue  to  find  a 
solution . 

"We  should  be  partnering  more  formally  with  other  tribes  across  the 
country  to  see  if  we  can't  identify  a solution  and  the  practices  that 
work,"  he  said. 
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Oklahoma  centennial  upsets  Indians 

Customary  telling  of  the  state's  history,  they  say, 

leaves  out  the  taking  of  their  land 

Associated  Press 

December  26,  2006 

'The  birth  of  Oklahoma  was  the  destruction  of  my  tribe, ' said  Ponca 
Nation  Tribal  Chairman  Dan  lones.  He  wants  the  state's  centennial 
celebration  to  reflect  the  fact  that  Oklahoma  was  at  one  time  Indian 
Territory.  TULSA,  Okla.  - As  the  state  prepares  to  mark  its  100th  birthday 
next  year  with  parades,  fireworks  and  festivals,  the  grand  celebration  is 
also  opening  old  wounds  for  some  American  Indians. 

Tribal  leaders  and  academics  say  the  centennial  isn't  a time  for 
celebration  because  in  1907,  Oklahoma  became  the  46th  state  through  the 
dismantling  of  tribal  territories.  Those  lands  once  were  guaranteed  to 
American  Indian  nations  by  the  U.S.  government  but  the  promises  were 
brushed  aside  as  Western  expansion  caught  fire. 

Years  earlier,  tribes  were  removed  from  their  ancestral  lands  in  the 
Southeast  and  relocated  to  what  is  now  Oklahoma.  The  most  egregious  of 


these  relocations  occurred  with  the  1,000-mile  Cherokee  Trail  of  Tears. 

Children  re-enact  homesteading  land  runs  on  school  playgrounds  without 
learning  about  what  happened  to  make  those  events  possible,  as  if  the 
tribes  disappeared  in  some  sort  of  vacuum  at  the  time  of  statehood, 
scholars  say. 

"[It's]  part  of  the  triumphal  narrative  of  American  history,  that 
Western  progress  and  the  Manifest  Destiny  doctrine  was  alive  and  well," 
said  Clara  Sue  Kidwell,  professor  and  director  of  the  Native  American 
Studies  Program  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma. 

"It's  the  triumph  of  human  beings  over  the  land  ...  so  little  is  taught 
about  the  native  peoples  of  the  land  and  the  opening  of  Indian  territory 
to  white  settlement." 

Full  history  sought 

Cherokee  Nation  Principal  Chief  Chad  Smith  recently  wrote  an  editorial 
for  two  local  newspapers  reminding  Oklahomans  to  remember  all  the  state's 
history. 

He  said  reflecting  on  the  entire  past  gives  the  state  and  the  tribes  an 
opportunity  to  build  a stronger  Oklahoma  for  the  next  100  years. 

"We  should  remind  the  general  public  that  there  were  39  governments  here 
in  place  before  the  state  of  Oklahoma  was  established,"  he  said. 

The  Cherokee  Nation,  which  occupies  14  counties  in  northeastern  Oklahoma 
is  the  largest  tribe  in  Oklahoma  and  the  second  largest  in  the  U.S. 

Oklahoma's  smaller  Indian  governments  also  say  the  centennial  is  not 
something  to  celebrate. 

"The  birth  of  Oklahoma  was  the  destruction  of  my  tribe,"  said  Ponca 
Nation  Tribal  Chairman  Dan  Hones.  "I  think  the  celebration  has  to  include 
some  kind  of  acknowledgment  by  the  state  that  it  wasn't  all  great  for 
everyone  that  lived  in  the  region  called  'Oklahoma'  - it  was  Indian 
Territory . " 

Teaching  that  full  account  might  be  difficult  in  a state  created  amid  a 
pioneering,  "Go  West"  spirit  during  the  presidency  of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Bill  Corbett,  history  professor  at  Northeastern  State  University  in 
Tahlequah,  the  tribal  capital  for  the  Cherokee  Nation,  said  teaching  kids 
how  Oklahoma  became  a state  at  the  expense  of  American  Indian  governments 
and  land  holdings  is  complicated. 

"If  these  ideas  of  the  Indian  perspective  were  to  be  imparted  to 
elementary  schoolchildren,  it  has  to  be  done  in  a very  basic  way,"  said  Mr 
Corbett,  who  teaches  a course  on  the  history  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 

Overcoming  insecurity? 

Ms.  Kidwell,  who  is  affiliated  with  the  Choctaw  and  Chippewa  tribes, 
said  Oklahomans  have  a kind  of  "built-in  inferiority  complex"  because  of 
the  Dust  Bowl  and  the  perception  of  "Okies,"  so  it  becomes  important 
through  the  centennial  to  show  off  how  far  their  state  has  come. 

"It's  something  that  Oklahomans  seem  to  feel  like  they  have  to  make  up 
for;  this  great  celebration  becomes  part  of  that,  a chance  to  glorify  our 
state  and  our  accomplishments,"  she  said. 

D . Blake  Wade,  executive  director  of  the  Oklahoma  Centennial  Commission, 
said  organizers  hope  American  Indians  understand  that  next  year's  event  is 
"not  trying  to  change  history." 

"We  understand  why  they  feel  the  way  they  feel,"  Mr.  Wade  said. 

He  agreed  with  the  scholars  that  more  needs  to  be  done  to  present  a 
fuller  picture  of  Oklahoma  statehood. 

The  curriculum  "should  be  looked  at  and  changed  to  read  the  way  it 
historically  was,"  he  said. 

Meanwhile,  at  least  one  tribal  leader  said  the  centennial  should  be 
celebrated . 

"The  Chickasaw  Nation  is  excited  about  the  Oklahoma  centennial 
celebration,"  said  Chickasaw  Nation  Gov.  Bill  Anoatubby. 

"Oklahoma  has  experienced  an  incredible  first  century.  We  have  seen 
remarkable  progress,  and  it  is  important  that  we  embrace  the  success  of 
our  past  as  we  look  forward  to  the  opportunities  in  our  future." 

The  Chickasaw  Nation  is  one  of  the  sponsors  of  Oklahoma's  centennial, 
and  Mr.  Anoatubby  said  the  tribe  chose  to  do  so  because  all  Oklahomans 


should  contribute  something  to  the  state. 
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Fargo  center  offering  services  to  lowincome  Indians  is  closing 
Associated  Press 
December  26,  2006 

FARGO,  N.D.  (AP)  Fargo's  Native  American  Programs  center  is 
closing  its  doors  Friday,  due  to  a lack  of  money. 

The  program  offers  health  care  and  other  services  to  low-income 
and  homeless  American  Indians. 

Board  members  say  United  Way  discontinued  funding  because  of 
poor  facilities  and  a lack  of  help  from  local  governments.  Board 
member  Gus  Claymore  says  the  program  always  has  been  scraping  to 
hang  on. 

United  Way  President  Scott  Crane  says  services  were  limited  and 
it  was  not  much  more  than  a drop-in  center.  He  said  United  Way 
plans  to  invest  in  other  programs  to  benefit  American  Indians. 

Area  leaders  are  looking  at  the  long-term  need  for  a larger 
urban  Indian  center. 
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Blackfeet  claim  entitlement  to  'substantial  allocation'  of  water 
by:  The  Associated  Press 
Danuary  1,  2007 

GREAT  FALLS,  Mont.  (AP)  - Leaders  of  the  Blackfeet  Tribe  told  state  and 
federal  officials  here  that  their  reservation  deserves  much  more  water 
from  the  St.  Mary  and  Milk  rivers  than  it  is  getting  now. 

The  tribe  is  in  water-rights  talks  with  the  Montana  Reserved  Water 
Rights  Compact  Commission  to  determine  how  much  water  from  the  St.  Mary 
and  Milk  rivers,  along  with  other  drainages,  will  be  allocated  to  the 
tribe  - and  how  much  will  be  left  over  for  other  users. 

A public  negotiation  session  was  held  Dec.  20  in  Great  Falls. 

Water  from  the  two  rivers,  which  form  in  the  mountains  west  of  the 
reservation  and  flow  through  it,  currently  is  being  diverted  to  thousands 
of  farmers  and  residents  along  the  Montana  Hi-Line. 

Tribal  officials  aren't  proposing  to  stop  the  distribution.  But  they 
argue  they  deserve  more  - what  one  called  a "substantial  allocation"  - 
than  they're  getting. 

"It's  our  water,"  Tribal  Chairman  Earl  Old  Person  said. 

The  outcome  of  the  negotiations  will  affect  thousands  of  residents  on 
the  reservation  and  those  living  downstream  across  north-central  Montana. 

"We're  trying  to  quantify  a limited  resource,"  said  Doug  Oellermann  with 
the  BIA,  who  moderated  the  four-hour  session  Dec.  20. 


In  Montana,  seven  Indian  reservations,  including  the  Blackfeet,  and 
federal  agencies  such  as  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  have  claimed  so-called 
federal  reserved  water  rights  - a right  to  use  water  that's  implied  in  an 
act  of  Congress,  a treaty  or  an  executive  order  establishing  a tribal  or 
federal  reservation.  The  amount  of  water  to  which  a reservation  is 
entitled  depends  on  the  purpose  for  which  the  land  was  reserved. 

The  nine-member  Montana  Reserved  Water  Rights  Compact  Commission,  formed 
in  1979  by  the  Montana  Legislature,  negotiates  water  compacts  with  these 
entities.  The  agency  sunsets  in  2009,  so  there's  added  incentive  to 
negotiate  settlements  to  avoid  a courtroom,  Oellermann  said. 

Chris  Tweeten,  chairman  of  the  commission,  said  he's  confident  an 
agreement  can  be  reached  that  is  "beneficial  to  everybody." 

Negotiations  have  been  off  and  on  for  years,  Tweeten  said,  but  a few 
events  have  made  an  agreement  more  urgent. 

First,  representatives  are  hoping  a deal  can  be  struck  in  time  to  submit 
to  the  2007  Legislature  when  it  convenes  in  January. 

Congress  must  also  approve  an  agreement. 

In  addition,  it's  important  to  settle  the  water  rights  now  because  a 
coalition  of  parties  that  rely  on  the  St.  Mary's  Canal  is  seeking  funding 
from  Congress  for  major  repairs  to  the  canal. 

The  federally  run  canal  facility  diverts  water  from  the  St.  Mary's  River 
to  the  Milk  River,  which  in  turn  feeds  14,000  residents  and  100,000  acres 
of  cropland. 

"It's  been  a long  time  coming  and  we're  hoping  we  can  bring  this  to  a 
conclusion,"  Tweeten  said. 

Copyright  c.  1998  - 2007  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Northern  Ute  Indians 

Tribe  prospers  under  financier,  but  at  a price 
Although  Jurrius  has  pumped  up  the  tribal  coffers, 
some  say  he  is  controlling  and  secretive 
By  Christopher  Smart 
The  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
December  26,  2006 

FORT  DUCHESNE  - Some  see  him  as  a messiah,  come  to  set  the  Northern  Ute 
Indians  free  from  poverty  institutionalized  at  the  hands  of  the  federal 
government . 

Others  say  he  is  just  a snake-oil  merchant  - the  latest  in  a long  line 
of  white  men  enriching  themselves  at  the  tribe's  expense. 

John  Jurrius  is  a well-dressed  and  articulate  Texan  who  at  45  has 
amassed  a fortune.  He  earned  his  chops  during  two  decades  in  the  oil 
business,  but  he  likes  to  call  himself  an  investment  banker.  It's  a 
combination  that  makes  him  a formidable  businessman. 

He  brought  to  the  Uintah  and  Ouray  Reservation  in  eastern  Utah  a no- 
nonsense  approach:  for  every  $10  million  he  would  make  for  the  tribe,  he'd 
keep  $1  million.  He  also  required  a salary  of  $62,500  per  month  for 
himself  and  four  staffers. 

"I  told  them  I wasn't  here  to  save  them.  I was  here  to  make  money," 
Jurrius  said  in  a recent  interview.  "The  [tribal]  elders  gasped  when  I 
said  that.  But  one  elder  stood  up  and  said,  'You're  the  first  [white]  man 
to  tell  us  the  truth.'  " 

Jurrius  is  as  controversial  as  he  is  dynamic.  He  spent  a number  of  years 
with  the  Southern  Ute  Tribe  in  southwest  Colorado  before  he  was  invited  to 
leave  in  2000.  After  five  years  with  the  Northern  Utes,  his  contract  is  up 


this  month.  Its  renewal  is  tied  to  a pledge  to  increase  by  four-fold 
dividends  paid  out  to  tribal  members. 


That  has  his  critics  crying  foul: 

He's  buying  his  own  contract  extension,  they  claim. 

In  any  case,  Durrius  has  an  impressive  track  record.  Longtime  Southern 
Ute  finance  director  Bob  Zahradnik,  a non-Indian,  said  Durrius  helped  lead 
the  Ignacio,  Colo. -based  tribe  into  a new  era  of  prosperity. 

During  the  Durrius  years,  the  assets  of  the  1,300-member  Southern  Utes 
grew  from  less  than  $200  million  to  what  now  is  creeping  up  on  $2  billion. 

"It's  the  most  successful  plan  in  Indian  country,"  Zahradnik  said.  "The 
tribe's  credit  rating  is  better  than  that  of  Denmark  or  Dapan." 

But  some  Southern  Utes  claim  that  Durrius  went  beyond  financial  adviser 
to  political  power  broker. 

"He  became  involved  in  tribal  decisions,"  said  Sage  Remington,  a full- 
blooded  Southern  Ute.  "He  was  arrogant  and  viewed  the  tribal  people  as 
merely  a conduit." 

Because  the  Southern  Utes  sit  on  huge  deposits  of  coal  and  natural  gas. 
Remington  believes  the  tribe  could  have  succeeded  without  Durrius. 

"He  made  a lot  of  money  for  the  tribe,"  Remington  conceded.  "But  he  made 
a lot  forhimself,  too  - millions  and  millions." 

Success  and  secrecy: 

From  the  vantage  point  of  the  Northern  Utes,  encamped  in  the 
hardscrabble  Uinta  Basin,  the  Colorado  scenario  looked  more  than  a little 
inviting.  To  Maxine  Natchees,  the  chairwoman  of  the  tribe's  governing 
Business  Committee,  Durrius  appeared  as  the  man  who  could  at  last  lead  her 
people  out  of  poverty. 

Although  the  Northern  Utes  are  believed  to  own  vast  deposits  of  oil  and 
natural  gas,  they  had  only  recovered  minimal  royalty  payments  over  40 
years  of  energy  exploration  in  the  Uinta  Basin. 

Durrius  set  up  shop  at  tribal  headquarters  in  Fort  Duchesne  in  Danuary 
2001  and  unpacked  the  model  he  built  in  southwest  Colorado.  It  includes  a 
"membership  fund"  based  on  royalties  and  low-risk  investments  that  would 
underwrite  all  tribal  services:  health,  education,  social  services  and 
retirement.  In  addition,  it  outlines  a "venture  fund"  that  seeks  to  build 
profits  aggressively  through  a mix  of  investments  in  things  such  as  real 
estate  and  technology.  It  sets  the  stage  for  any  number  of  future  tribal 
business  ventures. 

To  put  the  plan  on  what  Durrius  calls  a "firm  financial  footing,"  he 
launched  a new  and  comprehensive  inventory  of  all  the  tribe's  mineral 
holdings.  He  renegotiated  royalties  with  exploration  firms  on  Ute  gas  and 
oil  fields  to  get  a bigger  share  of  the  pie. 

And  he  guided  the  creation  of  Ute  Energy,  so  the  tribe  can  participate 
directly  in  profits  from  new  wells  drilled  on  its  land.  Not  least,  Durrius 
helped  the  tribe  free  up  $190  million  in  water  settlement  monies  that  the 
federal  government  had  held  in  trust. 

"The  future  of  the  [Northern]  Ute  Tribe  is  now  very  bright,"  Natchees 
said.  "I'm  very  confident  we're  going  to  get  there." 

The  financial  plan  was  put  before  the  tribe  for  a vote.  Once  approved, 
it  became  something  akin  to  law. 

But  complaints  like  those  that  dogged  Durrius  in  southwest  Colorado  - 
that  he  is  secretive,  heavy  handed  and  meddling  in  tribal  politics  - soon 
followed . 

Luke  Duncan  and  Ron  Wopsock,  two  Business  Committee  members  who  were  not 
swayed  by  the  charismatic  Texan,  found  themselves  outflanked  by  a voting 
majority  of  four  on  the  six-member  council.  Frustrated  by  a lack  of 
detailed  investment  information,  the  pair  filed  suit  in  September  2003 
against  the  federal  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  which  is  charged  with  tribal 
oversight . 

Natchees  branded  their  action  "dereliction  of  duty."  Duncan  and  Wopsock 
were  soon  stripped  of  their  positions  by  the  four  other  board  members. 
Although  the  chairwoman  denies  it,  some  believe  Durrius  engineered  the 
coup. 

Duncan  and  Wopsock  have  been  replaced  on  the  Business  Committee,  but  the 


issue  of  whether  the  men,  elected  by  popular  vote,  were  legally  removed 
remains  to  be  decided  by  the  10th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  Denver. 

For  his  part,  Duncan  maintains  that  no  one  outside  of  Durrius'  inner 
circle  knows  exactly  where  the  tribe's  money  is.  And  there  is  no 
independent  audit  to  back  up  his  assertions. 

"Dohn  Durrius  says  this  and  that.  But  where  is  the  paperwork?  Has  anyone 
verified  it?  No." 

Despite  Durrius'  pledge  that  the  books  are  open,  Irene  Cuch,  who  now 
sits  on  the  Business  Committee,  says  she,  too,  is  often  overwhelmed  and 
befuddled  by  information  provided  via  PowerPoint  on  the  tribe's  finances. 

"There  has  to  be  better  accountability,"  she  said.  "There  needs  to  be  an 
independent  audit.  It's  just  a good  practice." 

Three-prong  proposal: 

Of  prime  concern  for  critics  is  the  $190  million  in  water  settlement 
money  paid  out  for  failed  promises  of  the  Central  Utah  Project.  Most  of  it, 
Durrius  said,  is  invested  in  low-risk  bonds  with,  among  others.  Bear 
Stearns,  a New  York  City-based  banking  and  securities  brokerage. 

The  government  was  making  less  than  1 percent  per  year  on  the  settlement 
money,  but  now  it's  making  3 percent  to  6 percent,  Durrius  explained. 

"The  first  goal  of  this  tribe  was  to  say  [to  the  federal  government], 
wait  a minute.  They  want  to  give  their  money  to  a professional  money 
manager,"  he  said  of  the  brokerage  firm.  "Why  would  you  give  away  $8 
million  a year  [in  unrealized  investment  earnings]?  That's  destruction  of 
capital . " 

At  least  $11  million  of  the  water  settlement  money  was  invested  in  a 
shopping  mall  in  Cheyenne,  Wyo.  The  deal  eventually  netted  the  tribe  $4 
million  in  profit.  But  it  spooked  some  tribal  members,  who  feared  the 
water  money  could  be  lost  on  risky  business  ventures. 

After  she  began  poking  around  for  details  on  the  mall  deal,  Mary  Carol 
Denkins  lost  her  job  at  the  tribe's  laundry. 

She's  not  the  only  one.  Sandy  Hansen  worked  as  a staff  attorney  for  the 
Ute  Tribe  for  a decade.  When  she  sought  an  independent  evaluation  of  a 
mineral  lease  renegotiated  by  Durrius,  she  found  herself  out  of  work. 

"He  convinced  the  Business  Committee  that  I was  not  trustworthy, " Hansen 
said . 

Others  have  lost  jobs,  too.  And  Denkins  contends  that  fear  has  gripped 
the  tribe. 

"Right  now,  nobody  wants  to  ruffle  his  feathers  - they  have  everybody 
scared,"  Denkins  said.  "The  Business  Committee  is  in  the  pocket  of  Dohn 
Durrius.  There  is  no  one  to  tell  them  they  can't  do  what  they're  doing." 

An  additional  $84  million  of  water  settlement  money  remains  in  federal 
trust.  Earlier  this  month,  the  Business  Committee  took  the  first  step 
toward  securing  it  for  investment  in  the  tribe's  financial  plan.  But  the 
measure  must  be  approved  by  a simple  majority  of  the  3,200-member  tribe. 

The  referendum  will  include  three  provisions:  Obtaining  the  funds  from 
the  federal  government;  increasing  monthly  payments  to  tribal  members  from 
$200  to  $800  per  month;  and  extending  Durrius'  contract  for  24  months. 

The  triple-pronged  legislation  appears  like  a trick  to  renew  Durrius' 
contract,  said  Curtis  Cesspooch,  a longtime  tribal  leader  and  former 
Business  Committee  member. 

"They  are  trying  to  buy  the  people  off  by  giving  them  a bigger  dividend, 

" he  contended.  "Those  things  should  be  separate  ordinances,  voted  on 
separately. " 

Oil-well  speed  bump: 

Durrius  says  he  needs  more  time  to  get  the  Northern  Utes  to  financial 
security.  He  sets  a benchmark  for  the  Membership  Fund  at  $550  million.  The 
interest  from  it  would  underwrite  all  the  tribe's  governmental  functions. 

In  the  past  five  years,  Durrius  says,  he  has  brought  that  fund  from  $1 
million  to  $76.9  million. 

But  there's  a bugaboo  that's  hindering  growth: 

Utah  crude  oil  at  room  temperature  is  a dark,  waxy  substance  that  is 
difficult  to  refine.  Recently,  Salt  Lake  City  refineries  set  their  sights 


on  the  more  profitable  Canadian  sweet  crude  and  put  limits  on  how  much  of 
eastern  Utah's  black  wax  they  would  accept. 

Not  only  does  that  limit  the  tribe's  short-term  revenues,  but 
exploration  companies  are  reducing  by  half  the  number  of  wells  they  will 
sink  on  Ute  lands  next  year. 

"It's  devastating  to  the  tribe,"  said  Durrius.  "But  we're  not  done." 
Durrius  is  studying  alternatives,  like  trucking  Ute  black  wax  to  the 
mothballed  EcoDomaine  oil  refinery  in  Green  River.  He's  also  considering 
building  the  tribe  its  own  $250  million  refinery  with  a 15,000-barrel-per- 
day  capacity. 

Ute  Energy  and  the  prospect  of  a Ute  refinery,  not  to  mention  the 
venture  fund,  represent  a dramatic  shift  for  the  Indian  community,  which 
historically  has  functioned  more  like  a socialist  society  than  a 
capitalist  one. 

"It's  change,  and  it's  hard,"  Durrius  said.  "When  you  take  a race  of 
people  who  have  had  their  future  in  trust  and  that  trustee  [federal 
government]  has  taken  so  much  of  their  land  and  their  future,  it's  hard." 

The  sometimes  spasmodic  transformation  from  passive  socialists  to  active 
capitalists  is  the  cause  for  most  of  the  unrest  on  the  reservation, 

Durrius  explained.  But  once  the  tribe  is  in  control  of  its  own  financial 
independence  and  its  own  destiny,  much  of  that  anxiety  will  disappear. 

"My  commitment  to  the  tribe  is  that  I'll  stay  until  I'm  finished." 
csmart@sltrib.com 

* Tribune  reporter  BOB  MIMS  contributed  to  this  story. 

Copyright  c.  2006,  The  Salt  Lake  Tribune. 
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Pueblo  council  elects  new  leaders 
Source:  AP 
December  29,  2006 

ALBUQUERQUE  - The  All  Indian  Pueblo  Council  has  elected  new  leaders  that 
will  guide  the  tribal  advocacy  organization  over  the  next  four  years. 

Doe  Garcia,  governor  of  Ohkay  Owingeh  pueblo  and  president  of  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians,  will  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
council . 

Former  Zia  Pueblo  Gov.  Amadeo  Shije  was  elected  vice  chairman.  He  has 
been  chairman  for  the  past  six  years. 

The  council  also  chose  former  San  Ildefonso  Gov.  Dohn  Gonzales  to  serve 
as  secretary-treasurer . 

The  council  represents  New  Mexico's  19  pueblo  governors. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Homeless  North  Las  Vegas  hero  gets  home  to  Navajo  reservation 
SHIPROCK  NM 


By  PAUL  HARASIM 
December  28,  2006 

(AP)  - Inside  the  First  Wash  Christian  Church,  where  thin  wooden  walls 
only  soften  the  howl  and  slow  the  chill  of  a fierce  wind,  the  preacher's 
booming  baritone  raises  biblical  chapter  and  verse  in  English  and  Navajo. 

The  strength  found  by  Stanford  Washburn  and  other  homeless  men  to  lift  a 
5,000-pound  Cadillac  off  a young  girl  in  North  Las  Vegas  is  "evidence  of 
the  supernatural,  of  the  hand  of  God,"  Pastor  William  Douglas  Lee  says. 

It  is  days  before  Christmas.  Washburn,  warmed  a bit  by  a pot-bellied 
stove  in  the  room,  listens  as  one  parishioner  after  another  acknowledges 
his  heroism  of  Nov.  25. 

"We've  been  praying  for  Stanford,"  says  church  secretary  Cecelia  Bidtah, 
who  invited  him  to  the  service.  "He's  been  gone  for  years,  but  we  always 
prayed  for  him.  He's  had  a rough  life  because  of  the  alcohol.  Maybe  now 
what  he  has  done  has  changed  that  behavior." 

What  Washburn  did  was  help  save  the  life  of  a 9-year-old  child  he  didn't 
know. 

Robyn  Rubio  is  alive  today,  healing  at  University  Medical  Center  in  Las 
Vegas  from  a broken  pelvis  and  other  injuries,  because  Washburn  and 
several  other  transients  did  the  seemingly  impossible.  The  girl's 
condition  has  been  upgraded  in  recent  weeks  from  critical  to  good. 

She  was  struck  by  a Cadillac  when  she  broke  away  from  an  adult  relative 
and  darted  into  Las  Vegas  Boulevard  in  a working-class  North  Las  Vegas 
neighborhood  about  4 miles  north  of  the  glittery  Las  Vegas  Strip. 

The  one-eyed  Washburn  was  with  at  least  three  other  homeless  men 
drinking  nearby.  He  saw  the  vehicle  strike  the  girl  and  drag  her 
underneath  for  nearly  50  yards.  The  men  ran  toward  the  girl.  Washburn 
yelled  to  lift  the  car.  The  men  dropped  cans  of  malt  liquor  and  hoisted 
the  vehicle  off  the  child's  body. 

Washburn  believes  the  other  transients,  who  ran  away  as  police 
approached,  may  have  had  warrants  out  for  their  arrest.  Police  said  the 
66-year-old  woman  driving  the  car  was  not  at  fault  in  the  crash. 

Clasping  his  hands  in  prayer  in  the  Shiprock  church,  Washburn  wears  a 
sweatshirt,  three  coats,  two  pairs  of  pants,  two  pairs  of  socks  and  black 
shoes.  He  wore  most  of  the  same  clothes  while  living  in  a vacant  desert 
lot  strewn  with  old  clothes,  dead  rats,  plastic  bags,  cigarette  butts, 
beer  cans  and  wine  bottles. 

The  48-year-old  Navajo,  a self-described  drunk  with  three  grown  children 
and  a 2-year-old  grandson  named  Ra  Shawn,  returned  to  the  Navajo  Nation 
after  an  anonymous  benefactor  read  about  his  role  saving  the  little  girl's 
life. 

The  man,  in  Florida,  contacted  North  Las  Vegas  police  and  offered  to  pay 
Washburn's  way  home  to  his  family  in  New  Mexico  for  the  holidays. 

The  trip  took  almost  20  hours  by  bus,  Washburn  says.  It  was  not  easy. 

"I  had  the  worst  hangover  of  my  life,  and  Greyhound  lost  my  luggage,"  he 
says.  "That  man  sent  me  $250  for  a bus  ticket,  clothes,  food  and  a motel 
room,  and  I ended  up  with  fewer  clothes  than  I originally  had." 

Meeting  relatives  at  the  bus  station,  Washburn  learned  that  three  family 
members  had  died  - including  a 26-year-old  nephew  who  he  says  either 
jumped  or  fell  from  an  80-foot  cliff. 

Still,  Washburn  seemed  reasonably  content  in  church.  He  says,  and  his 
two  grown  daughters  agreed,  that  he  has  not  touched  alcohol  since  he 
arrived  in  New  Mexico  on  Dec.  8.  Washburn  also  has  a grown  son,  who,  like 
him,  is  a transient. 

While  his  daughters  work,  he  cares  for  his  grandson,  who  often  tries  to 
peek  beneath  the  patch  over  Washburn's  right  eye.  Sometimes  he  says  he 
lost  the  eye  from  a firecracker.  Other  times  he  says  he  was  hit  in  the  eye 
with  a stick. 

"I  don't  want  to  embarrass  my  daughters  or  mother  or  frighten  my 
grandson  by  drinking,"  Washburn  says.  He  sits  in  daughter  Shonia's 
apartment  in  Farmington,  N.M.,  a city  of  40,000  people  about  40  miles  east 
of  Shiprock.  Colorado's  rugged  San  Duan  Mountains  and  the  desert  highlands 
of  Arizona  and  Utah  are  nearby. 

Washburn's  other  daughter,  Cherylene,  says  her  dad  had  sweats  and  chills 
since  he  stopped  drinking. 


"It  hasn't  been  easy/'  she  says.  "But  he  knows  that  if  he  drinks  in 
front  of  uSj  he  can  no  longer  stay  with  the  family.  We  have  to  worry  about 
little  Ra  Shawn.  My  father  obviously  cares  about  his  grandson." 

Washburn's  return  has  been  largely  positive,  but  it  has  strained  the 
budgets  of  his  daughters,  who  live  together.  Shonia  Washburn,  Ra  Shawn's 
mother,  works  as  a money  counter  in  a casino.  Cherylene  works  as  a laborer 

They  bought  Washburn  clothes  to  replace  the  ones  lost  on  the  bus  trip, 
then  found  it  hard  to  pay  the  phone  bill. 

Whether  Stanford  Washburn  will  remain  sober  when  he  leaves  New  Mexico  is 
unknown . 

"I'm  going  to  go  back  to  Las  Vegas  to  check  on  the  little  Rubio  girl  in 
about  a month,"  he  says.  "And  I can't  say  whether  I won't  drink  or  not.  I 
can't  make  any  promises.  I often  get  depressed,  and  the  alcohol  helps  me 
get  through  it." 

Carefully  listening  to  her  son,  Elise  Washburn,  who  speaks  Navajo, 
begins  to  talk.  Washburn's  sister  Daisy  translates. 

"I  am  very  proud  of  my  son  for  helping  that  little  girl,"  the  mother 
says.  "We  have  prayed  for  that  little  girl  every  day  since  we  found  out 
about  what  happened.  I want  her  to  have  a long  life." 

Washburn's  mother  says  she  worried  considerably  since  Washburn  hit  the 
road  more  than  20  years  ago.  But  she  says  she  believes  his  wandering 
spirit  must  be  satisfied. 

He  is  known  as  "chief"  on  the  streets  around  Las  Vegas,  and  "Fred"  on 
the  reservation.  He  generally  supports  himself  through  day  labor  jobs  and 
sleeps  outside. 

Every  couple  of  years  he  might  call  relatives.  After  stretches  sometimes 
as  long  as  seven  years  he  returns  to  the  reservation. 

Some  family  members,  including  aunt  Ruth  Nez,  don't  understand  why  a man 
with  lob  Corps  training  as  a mechanic  and  who  worked  as  a truck  driver  and 
handyman  on  the  reservation  hitchhikes  all  over  the  West  and  ends  up 
homeless . 

An  uncle,  Roger  Shaggy,  worries  that  one  day  his  nephew  will  be  attacked 

"There  are  evil  people  out  there,"  he  says.  "Stanford  is  a good  man  who 
would  never  hurt  anyone." 

Washburn's  arrests  largely  have  been  for  public  intoxication.  He  says  he 
also  was  caught  driving  while  intoxicated. 

North  Las  Vegas  police  Sgt.  Brad  Walch  became  involved  in  Washburn's 
welfare  after  the  girl  was  injured.  Walch  helped  Washburn  buy  clothes,  and 
tried  to  keep  Washburn  sober  before  his  bus  trip  to  New  Mexico. 

"He's  always  trying  to  help  people,"  Walch  says.  "He  really  is  a good 
man . " 

Washburn  admits  he  is  a man  of  contradictions.  He  says  religion  means 
nothing  to  him,  then  goes  to  a prayer  meeting.  He  becomes  depressed 
because  he  lives  outside  and  doesn't  have  a good  job,  then  he  says  he 
doesn't  want  to  be  tied  to  one  place  or  work  a long  time  at  one  job. 

"I  know  it  can  sound  strange,"  he  says. 

As  the  service  nears  an  end  at  First  Wash  Christian  Church,  parishioner 
Margaret  Whalawitsa  shares  her  thoughts  about  Washburn  and  the  Navajo 
culture. 

"No  matter  where  our  young  men  go  when  they  leave  here,  the  Navajos  know 
that  in  our  culture  we  all  care  for  them,"  Whalawitsa  says. 

"We  care  and  they  can  feel  it.  Stanford  felt  that  we  wanted  him  to  do 
what  was  right  in  his  heart.  And  he  did  it  for  that  little  girl." 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Code  Talker  holiday  created 
By  Kathy  Helms 
Dine'  Bureau 
December  26,  2006 

WINDOW  ROCK  - The  Navajo  Nation  Council  voted  56-0  Friday  to  establish 
Aug.  14  as  Navajo  Nation  Code  Talkers  Day  and  a Navajo  Nation  holiday. 

Delegate  Larry  Anderson  of  Fort  Defiance,  sponsor  of  the  legislation, 
told  council,  "In  all  the  war  histories  of  the  United  States,  no  other 
language  other  than  English  was  used,  except  in  World  War  II,  when  the 
United  States  for  the  first  time  in  its  military  history  used  the  Navajo 
people,  and  used  Navajo  words  to  win  the  war." 

Anderson  said  the  Navajo  recruit  developed  the  initial  Navajo  code  using 
Navajo  words. 

"The  Japanese  were  unable  to  understand  and  unable  to  decipher  the 
Navajo  code.  Even  the  United  States  military  personnel  were  unable  to 
understand  and  to  decipher  the  Navajo  code,"  he  said. 

"The  Navajo  code  was  dispatched  by  the  Navajo  and  received  by  Navajo  and 
translated  by  Navajo." 

The  use  of  Navajo  Code  Talkers  had  an  unprecedented  and  significant 
function  in  United  States  military  history,  Anderson  said.  So  significant, 
in  fact,  it  was  declared  top  secret. 

"Bear  in  mind  that  before  the  use  of  the  Navajo  Code  Talkers  the  United 
States  did  use  other  military  codes,  but  enemies  were  able  to  break  those 
codes,"  he  said. 

It  is  estimated  that  between  375  and  420  Navajos  served  as  code  talkers. 
The  program  was  highly  classified  throughout  the  war  and  remained  so  until 
1968,  when,  23  years  after  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Defense  declassified  it. 

The  first  Navajo  code  consisted  of  211  words,  most  of  which  had  been 
given  new,  distinct  military  meanings. 

For  example,  "fighter  plane"  was  called  "da-he-tih-hi, " which  means 
"hummingbird"  in  Navajo.  A "dive  bomber"  was  called  "gini,"  which  means 
"chicken  hawk." 

In  2001,  56  years  after  the  end  of  World  War  II,  Anderson  said,  the 
United  States  recognized  the  Navajo  Code  Talker  as  America's  war  hero  and 
awarded  congressional  gold  medals  to  the  original  Navajo  code  talkers. 

Four  of  the  original  29  code  talkers  attended  the  3uly  26,  2001, 
ceremony  in  the  Rotunda  of  the  U.S.  Capitol. 

President  George  W.  Bush  hailed  the  code  talkers  as  men  "who,  in  a 
desperate  hour,  gave  their  country  a service  only  they  could  give." 
Copyright  c.  2006  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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Criticism  of  team's  name  heats  up  Dartmouth  game 
Sioux  imagery  is  'offensive,'  says  AD 
By  Marcella  Bombardieri,  Globe  Staff 
December  29,  2006 

Dartmouth  College's  men's  ice  hockey  team  will  face  off  tonight  against 
the  University  of  North  Dakota's  powerhouse  Fighting  Sioux,  but  the  main 
drama  is  unfolding  far  from  the  ice. 

Sign  up  for:  Globe  Headlines  e-mail  | Breaking  News  Alerts  Debate  about 
whether  the  Fighting  Sioux  name  is  offensive  has  sparked  angst  and 
recriminations  from  Hanover  to  Grand  Forks,  with  even  North  Dakota's 
governor,  a Dartmouth  alumnus,  weighing  in. 

Josie  Harper,  Dartmouth's  athletic  director,  wrote  a letter  to  the 


student  newspaper.  The  Dartmouth,  last  month  about  the  game,  saying:  "I 
must  offer  a sincere  apology  to  the  Native  American  community  and  the 
Dartmouth  community  as  a whole  for  an  event  that  will  understandably 
offend  and  hurt  people  within  our  community." 

Dartmouth,  in  Hanover,  N.H.,  has  decided  to  set  up  a committee  that  will 
consider  whether  the  school  should  refuse  to  compete  against  teams  that 
use  Native  American  nicknames  and  mascots. 

The  university  jettisoned  its  Indian  mascot  in  the  1970s,  while  the 
University  of  North  Dakota  staunchly  defends  its  Sioux  name.  After  the 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  last  year  banned  schools  that  use 
"hostile  or  abusive"  Native  American  imagery  from  hosting  postseason 
championship  games,  the  state  of  North  Dakota  sued  the  NCAA  on  behalf  of 
the  university.  The  case  is  still  in  the  courts. 

North  Dakota's  elaborate  hockey  rink,  decked  in  thousands  of  Native 
American  images,  was  built  with  a $100  million  donation  from  an  alumnus 
who  threatened  to  halt  his  gift  if  the  school  abandoned  the  Fighting  Sioux 
name. 

Harper  called  the  University  of  North  Dakota's  use  of  a Native  American 
symbol  "offensive  and  wrong."  Her  letter  came  as  the  campus  was  gripped  by 
controversy  over  several  incidents  that  were  deemed  racist  toward  Native 
Americans . 

It  provoked  a stern  response  from  the  University  of  North  Dakota's 
president,  Charles  E.  Kupchella  . 

"I  must.  . ..  express  my  great  displeasure  and  dismay  at  what  has 
appeared  to  many  here  to  have  been  an  attempt.  . . to  deflect  your 
problems  onto  the  University  of  North  Dakota,"  he  wrote  to  Dartmouth 
President  lames  Wright  Nov.  30. 

"To  call  what  we  do  here  as  wrong,  in  some  blanket  way,  is  outrageous. 
[For  Harper]  to  have  placed  herself  above  the  majority  of  Indian  people 
and  above  the  Spirit  Lake  Nation  is  nothing  short  of  patronizing." 

Kupchella  wrote  that  the  Fighting  Sioux  image  is  a respectful  one 
designed  by  an  American  Indian  artist  and  cited  a poll  that  found  that 
support  for  the  university  among  American  Indians  would  not  change  if  the 
school  altered  its  nickname. 

North  Dakota  Governor  lohn  Hoeven  , who  graduated  from  Dartmouth  in  1979 
also  criticized  Harper's  remarks  to  local  press. 

Wright  responded  to  Kupchella  in  a letter  dated  Dec.  4,  assuring  him 
that  the  hockey  team  "will  be  most  welcome  here  for  the  holiday  tournament 
. . We  respect  the  current  team  and  its  historic  excellence." 

No  protests  are  planned  for  tonight's  game,  according  to  Michael 
Hanitchak  , director  of  Dartmouth's  Native  American  Program,  although  he 
said  some  students  wanted  Dartmouth  to  cancel  the  game. 

Wright  has  described  tonight's  game  as  problematic,  writing  in  an  e-mail 
to  students  last  month,  "We  clearly  must  be  more  thoughtful  in  our 
decision-making  on  such  events." 

Wright  also  apologized  to  Native  American  students  for  recent  events 
many  students  deemed  racist,  including  students  distributing  T-shirts 
depicting  the  Dartmouth  Indian,  fraternity  pledges  allegedly  disrupting  a 
Native  American  drumming  circle,  and  the  rowing  team  hosting  a Cowboys  and 
Indians  party. 

In  2001,  33  schools  used  Native  American  mascots  or  images,  but  there 
were  18  in  2005,  according  to  NCAA  spokesman  Bob  Williams,  and  fewer  still 
last  year. 

Several  universities,  including  the  University  of  Iowa  and  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  decline  to  compete  against  teams  with  Native 
American  symbols,  Williams  said. 

Marcella  Bombardieri  is  at  bombardieri@globe.com. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Globe  Newspaper  Company. 
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Legislators  say  Indian  Education  Act  worth  study 
December  26,  2006 

PIERRE,  S.D.  (AP)  - A proposed  Indian  Education  Act  outlined  by  South 
Dakota's  education  secretary  last  week  could  help  the  state  resolve  some 
"deep-rooted"  racial  issues,  according  to  an  American  Indian  education 
official . 

Keith  Moore,  head  of  the  state  Office  of  Indian  Education,  called  the 
proposal  for  the  2007  Legislature  a symbolic  gesture,  but  said  it  can  go 
beyond  the  classroom  to  alter  perceptions  and  relationships  in  the  state. 

"The  hope  is  that  it  will  improve  state-tribal  relations  and,  also, 
impact  student  achievement  and  graduation  rates,"  Moore  said. 

Gov.  Mike  Rounds  created  Moore's  office  and  an  Indian  education  advisory 
group  during  his  first  term.  The  proposed  law  would  put  that  office  in  law 
and  that  would  ensure  stability  across  future  administrations,  said 
Education  Secretary  Rick  Melmer. 

Melmer  said  there's  a need  "to  implement  a law  to  support  educational 
efforts  with  Indian  students  and  to  raise  the  expectations  that  all 
students  will  learn  about  Native  American  culture." 

The  act  would  require  new  teachers  to  receive  cultural  training,  and 
instructors  would  incorporate  elements  of  Indian  culture,  language  and 
traditions  into  existing  school  curriculum. 

State  Rep.  Ed  McLaughlin,  R-Rapid  City,  said  he  wants  to  know  more  about 
how  the  act  might  affect  courses  and  school  districts'  budgets. 

"I'll  admit  I don't  know  all  the  details,  and  it  sounds  like  a worthy 
goal,"  McLaughlin  said.  "But  most  things,  if  they're  going  to  be  effective 
have  a cost  tied  to  them.  We'll  need  to  talk  about  that." 

Any  proposals  that  promote  education  and  "bring  down  any  barriers 
between  people"  are  worth  talking  about,  said  state  Rep.  Tim  Rave,  R- 
Baltic . 

"Any  time  we  get  education  about  someone  else's  culture,  we  develop  more 
understanding  and  have  an  opportunity  to  improve  relations,"  Rave  said. 
"I'll  need  to  see  details  and  exactly  what  the  act  would  involve,  but  it's 
worth  study." 

Copyright  c.  2006  Sioux  City  Journal. 
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AMERICAN  INDIAN  ISSUES: 

Grants  help  preserve  fading  native  languages 
Associated  Press 
December  26,  2006 

FORT  TOTTEN,  N.D.  - With  soup  and  conversation  in  a college  gym,  members 
of  the  Spirit  Lake  tribe  are  trying  to  keep  their  language  alive. 

People  gather  in  the  tribal  college  gym  every  other  Tuesday  for 
conversational  Dakota  language  instruction. 

"To  do  it  in  a nonclassroom,  nonthreatening  setting,  just  to  get  people 
talking,"  said  Cynthia  Lindquist,  president  of  Candeska  Cikana  or  "Little 
Hoop"  Tribal  College. 

Spirit  Lake,  on  the  southern  shore  of  Devils  Lake,  has  perhaps  120 
fluent  native  speakers  - most  of  them  elderly  - on  a reservation  with  a 
population  of  about  4,435. 


"We're  losing  these  native  speakers/'  Lindquist  said. 

So  are  many  other  tribes.  No  known  fluent  speakers  of  Arikara  remain, 
and  just  one  fluent  Mandan  speaker  is  known  to  survive  on  North  Dakota's 
Fort  Berthold  Reservation. 

Recent  legislation 

Congress  has  passed  legislation  to  establish  tribal  "language  nests"  for 
young  children,  as  well  as  language  restoration  programs  and  language 
instruction  materials. 

Sen.  Byron  Dorgan,  D-N.D.,  who  is  in  line  to  be  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Indian  Affairs  Committee,  said  he  pushed  for  the  legislation  because  it  is 
part  of  retaining  Indian  culture. 

Native  language  programs  on  some  reservations  have  shown  benefits  beyond 
language,  he  said. 

"The  kids  who  are  participating  in  these  programs  also  have  better 
academic  performance, " Dorgan  said. 

The  legislation  makes  funding  available  for  multiyear  grants  to  three 
tribes,  schools  or  other  organizations  to  preserve  native  language,  Dorgan 
said . 

Linguists  said  more  than  300  native  languages  once  were  spoken  in  North 
America.  That  number  has  dwindled  to  about  175,  and  one  estimate  predicts 
the  number  of  viable  native  languages  could  drop  to  20  by  2050.  The  Dakota 
language  is  spoken  by  20,355  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  according  to  figures 
compiled  by  Ethnologue,  a language  database.  An  estimated  6,000  Lakota 
speakers,  a very  similar  dialect,  also  remain. 

A renaissance  of  traditional  cultures  has  spread  through  many  tribes  in 
recent  years,  which  has  helped  American  Indians  reconnect  with  their 
heritage,  Lindquist  said.  That,  in  turn,  helped  boost  self-esteem  and 
combat  alcohol  and  drug  abuse,  among  other  problems,  she  said. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Tribal  leaders  in  training  learn  dances,  languages 

NATIVE:  Despite  modern  pressures,  youths  connect  to  ancestral  knowledge. 

By  RACHEL  D'ORO 
The  Associated  Press 
December  29,  2006 

Debra  Dommek  sees  herself  as  a tribal  elder  in  training. 

Never  mind  that  her  cheeks  glow  with  the  dewy  rose  of  youth.  The  old 
soul  in  the  Anchorage  teen  shines  through  when  she  talks  about  the 
traditions  of  indigenous  Alaskans,  including  her  people,  Inupiat  Eskimos. 
At  18,  she  believes  it's  her  responsibility  to  preserve  their  songs  and 
dances,  art  and  stories. 

"This  is  who  I am,  who  my  children  will  be,"  Dommek  said.  "Sometimes  I 
feel  pressure  taking  on  such  a position,  but  somebody's  got  to  do  it." 
Across  the  state  other  Alaska  Natives  are  heeding  the  same  call. 

For  some  it's  a counterblow  to  the  grip  of  technology  that  has  made  life 
so  much  easier  but  led  to  cultural  erosion  in  even  the  most  isolated 
communities.  Elders  say  this  is  especially  true  among  young  people  swayed 
by  the  faraway  media  glitz  so  absent  in  Alaska's  utilitarian  villages. 

That  disconnect  is  blamed  in  part  for  chronic  problems  in  Native  society  - 
alcoholism,  suicide,  domestic  violence,  high  dropout  rates. 

But  Alaska  Natives,  who  represent  11  distinct  cultures  and  20  languages, 
are  fighting  back  with  culture  camps  and  rural  student  exchanges.  Villages 


have  resurrected  dances  and  festivals  banned  a century  ago  by  missionaries. 
Schools  have  launched  Native  language  immersion  programs.  And  yes, 
sometimes  preservation  efforts  involve  technology. 

Even  science  is  recognizing  the  value  of  ancestral  knowledge  passed  on 
to  later  generations  of  Natives,  said  Patricia  Cochran,  executive  director 
of  the  Alaska  Native  Science  Commission.  The  nonprofit  organization  brings 
conventional  scientists  together  with  Native  partners  in  studies  requiring 
historical  and  environmental  perspectives  on  multiple  topics,  including 
climate  change,  pollution  and  subsistence  foods. 

"There's  a reason  we've  been  able  to  survive  in  the  harshest  of 
conditions,  in  the  strangest  of  times,"  Cochran  said.  "It's  because  of  our 
resilience  and  our  adaptability  - and  that's  the  strength  that  our 
communities  have  to  go  back  to." 

STRENGTH  THROUGH  ARTS 

For  Dommek,  returning  to  her  roots  meant  learning  ancient  arts, 
particularly  dance,  in  an  after-school  program  run  by  the  Alaska  Native 
Heritage  Center  in  Anchorage.  Dommek  is  part  Dutch  and  German  but  felt  a 
need  to  connect  with  her  Inupiat  side. 

"We  have  so  many  strengths,"  she  said.  "Thinking  of  all  the  things  we 
are,  I get  really  excited,  especially  about  dancing." 

On  a recent  afternoon,  Dommek  and  other  dancers  entertained  center 
visitors,  the  young  women  waving  fans  made  of  caribou  fur  while  the  men 
chanted  and  beat  on  wide,  flat  drums.  In  a modern  twist,  the  drums  were 
covered  with  a synthetic  skin  of  fabric  instead  of  the  usual  walrus 
stomach  lining. 

Through  the  heritage  center,  Dommek  also  narrated  a short  film  called 
"Asveq,  the  Whale  Hunt,"  documenting  the  creation  of  a dance  by  Yup'ik  and 
Inupiat  high  school  students. 

The  dance  merges  Yup'ik  Eskimo  lyrics  with  Inupiat  dance  styles.  Scenes 
of  teens  embracing  their  traditions  against  an  urban  backdrop  are  woven 
throughout  the  eight-minute  clip,  which  has  been  shown  at  numerous  film 
festivals . 

"The  big  city  can  be  daunting,"  said  longtime  program  manager  Steven 
Alvarez,  who  is  of  Apache  and  Athabascan  decent.  "Some  of  the  kids  are 
from  villages,  and  this  is  a refuge  for  them.  It  fills  them  with  pride  of 
culture,  self  esteem,  a sense  of  place  - and  that  can  help  academic 
performance . " 

PRIDE  WITH  PRESERVATION 

Some  550  miles  to  the  west,  the  Nunivak  Island  village  of  Mekoryuk 
reclaimed  its  own  ancient  dances  and  songs  that  disappeared  in  1936  after 
being  outlawed  in  the  Cup'ig  Eskimo  community  by  missionaries.  The 
Mekoryuk  dancers  initially  followed  recordings  made  by  tribal  council 
member  Howard  Amos  of  an  elder  who  remembered  the  traditional  festivals 
once  celebrated  there.  The  elder  has  since  died. 

"It  has  given  the  community  a lot  of  pride  that  they  are  Cup'ig  people," 
said  Amos,  who  runs  a nonprofit  heritage-preservation  center.  "I  feel  a 
lot  more  like  an  Eskimo  than  I ever  did." 

Along  with  dances,  there's  been  a cultural  renaissance  in  the  community 
of  200. 

Early  elementary  grade  students  attend  Cup'ig  immersion  classes  as  part 
of  a village  effort  to  preserve  the  dwindling  Native  language.  Once  a 
month  the  village  school  has  culture  week,  offering  lessons  in  dancing. 
Native  arts  and  crafts,  mask  making,  ivory  and  wood  carving,  beading  and 
drum  making.  Junior  high  and  high  school  students  take  winter  survival 
camping  trips  with  seasoned  hunters  like  Amos,  shooting  and  butchering 
reindeer  and  musk  oxen  for  their  meals. 

"They  love  it,"  Amos  said.  "It's  a first  for  some  of  them." 

Other  students  around  the  state  also  are  experiencing  Native  life 
through  a federally  funded  program  that  links  village  schools  and  students 
with  their  big-city  counterparts.  In  its  seventh  year,  the  Rose  Urban 
Rural  Exchange  pairs  village  and  city  classrooms  to  share  a cultural 
curriculum.  The  program  culminates  with  selected  students  and  teachers 
visiting  each  others'  communities  for  a week. 


Participating  students,  who  stay  with  host  families,  can  be  any 
ethnicity,  although  village  students  are  virtually  always  Native. 

Sometimes  urban  students  come  from  a cultural  mix,  such  as  17-year-old 
Michelle  Kanosh,  who  is  Filipino,  German  and  Irish  and  Southeast  Alaska 
Tlingit . 

Kanosh  was  among  a contingent  from  Wasilla  that  paid  a visit  last  spring 
to  Savoonga,  a Siberian  Yupik  village  of  700  on  St.  Lawrence  Island. 

Kanosh  learned  Native  dances  and  beading,  sampled  chunks  of  bowhead  whale 
and  ate  Eskimo  ice  cream,  a dessert  often  made  with  shortening,  berries 
and  sugar.  She  was  given  the  Yupik  name  of  Piitsiighaav,  which  means  daisy 
Even  though  she  experienced  a Native  culture  different  from  Tlingit, 
Kanosh  said  she  felt  a deep  connection  with  Savoonga  residents  and  even 
went  back  to  visit  in  Duly.  Before  the  trip,  she  had  worried  about  being 
rejected . 

"Now  I see  a lot  of  them  as  family  and  great  friends,"  she  said. 

Rural  Alaska  is  crumbling. 

Winds  and  water  continually  wear  away  at  scores  of  Native  communities. 
Every  year  whole  chunks  of  land  simply  float  away. 

And  this  vast  place  is  eroding  in  other  ways  too. 

Dwindling  funds  have  nudged  some  small  governments  to  the  brink  of 
extinction.  They  couldn't  afford  to  pay  their  workers  or  keep  up  with  the 
skyrocketing  cost  of  fuel. 

Native  languages  are  fading.  Youngsters  in  even  the  most  remote  villages 
weigh  their  lives  against  the  hype  and  glamour  blasting  from  their  TVs  and 
computers . 

But  Alaska's  most  remote  residents  - many  of  them  indigenous  peoples  - 
are  looking  for  new  solutions.  And  they  are  clinging  to  past  traditions 
for  their  survival  and  a measure  of  independence  from  Western  civilization 
Copyright  c.  2006  The  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Several  of  our  states  carry  American  Indian  names.  What  do  they  mean? 

In  some  cases  the  names  were  translated  into  French  or  other  native 
languages  before  English-speakers  got  hold  of  them,  and  may  be  only 
related  in  sound  to  what  the  native  place  names  actually  were.  Some 
examples  are:  Hawaii  (originally  hawaiki  or  owhyhee),  meaning  "homeland;" 
Iowa  (originally  ouaouia),  meaning  "one  who  puts  to  sleep;"  Michigan 
(originally  micigama),  meaning  "great  water"  (though  it  was  defined  in 
1672  as  "a  clearing");  Mississippi,  Chippewa  words  "mici,"  meaning  "great" 
and  "zibi,"  meaning  "river,"  first  written  by  the  French  as  "Michi  Sepe"); 
and  Oklahoma,  a Choctaw  word  meaning  "red  man"coined  by  the  Rev.  Allen 
Wright . 

Source:  New  York  Public  Library  American  History  Desk  Reference. 

Stonesong  Press,  New  York,  2003 
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Cobell  and  team  see  progress  despite  lawsuit  setbacks 
By  DODI  RAVE  of  the  Missoulian 
December  26,  2006 

The  year  2006  was  marked  by  "huge  disappointments"  in  the  10-year 
litigation  battle  by  half  a million  Native  landowners  who  are  suing  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Interior  for  mismanaging  Indian  lands  and  resources. 

But  the  suit's  lead  plaintiff,  Elouise  Cobell  of  Browning,  sees  promise 
in  the  year  ahead. 

To  begin,  the  case  was  dealt  a blow  in  Duly  when  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  D.C.  District  Court  removed  U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  C.  Lamberth 
from  the  Cobell  vs.  Interior  Department  suit.  The  action  came  after 
government  attorneys  objected  to  Lamberth' s "sweeping  moral  condemnation" 
of  Interior  officials. 

"He  had  been  a mainstay  and  saw  the  error  of  the  government's  ways  and 
tried  to  hold  them  accountable,"  said  Bill  McAllister,  a spokesman  for  the 
Cobell  litigation  team.  "His  removal  from  the  case  was  a huge 
disappointment.  A second  disappointment  was  the  failure  of  Congress  to 
pass  legislation  that  would  have  resolved  the  case." 

The  Cobell  class-action  suit  was  filed  on  behalf  of  Native  landowners  in 
1996.  Since  then,  the  case  has  been  before  three  Interior  secretaries  and 
two  presidential  administrations.  It  may  be  pushed  to  a third 
administration  if  not  settled  within  the  next  year.  The  suit  seeks  an 
historical  accounting  of  money  earned  by  Natives  from  oil  and  gas 
royalties  and  land  and  timber  leases  that  have  been  managed  by  the 
Interior  Department  since  1887. 

Natives  aren't  the  only  ones  with  questions  about  lucrative  oil  and  gas 
royalty  payments. 

An  Interior  inspector  general  report  released  in  December  thrashes 
Interior's  Minerals  Management  Services  Bureau  for  failing  to  collect 
royalty  payments  from  multibillion-dollar  companies  that  pump  oil  and  gas 
from  public  lands  and  coastal  waters. 

The  report  says  mineral  bureau  officials  rely  too  heavily  on  oil  company 
statements  rather  than  actual  records.  Additionally,  the  bureau  was 
criticized  for  its  incomplete  and  often  inaccurate  data  collection  process, 
making  it  difficult  to  pursue  underpayments,  likely  ending  in  uncollected 
royalties.  The  lack  of  accountability  could  cost  the  government  an 
estimated  $10  billion  over  the  next  five  years. 

Lawyers  for  Native  landowners  argue  Indians  have  been  short-changed  more 
than  $100  billion  in  the  last  100  years. 

Proposed  legislation  calls  for  a government  settlement  payment  to  the 
Indians  of  no  more  than  $8  billion. 

Last  September,  a House  subcommittee  on  energy  and  resources  asked  Earl 
Devaney,  the  Interior's  inspector  general,  to  provide  testimony  concerning 
the  Interior  Department's  "institutional  culture  of  managerial 
irresponsibility  and  lack  of  accountability." 

Devaney  responded:  "Simply  stated,  short  of  a crime,  anything  goes  at 
the  highest  levels  of  the  Department  of  Interior.  Ethics  failures  on  the 
part  of  senior  department  officials  . . . have  been  routinely  dismissed  with 
a promise  of  'not  to  do  it  again.'  " 

But  Devaney  and  Cobell  see  promise  in  the  year  ahead. 

"Secretary  (Dirk)  Kempthorne  has  essentially  inherited  the  culture  at 
Interior,"  Devaney  told  the  subcommittee.  "He  has  already  signaled  ...  his 
intentions  to  create  and  sustain  a culture  of  ethics  and  accountability 
during  his  tenure.  I am  hopeful  the  culture  that  I describe  in  my 
testimony  today  will  soon  become  a thing  of  the  past." 

Cobell,  who  is  a community  development  expert  from  Montana's  Blackfeet 
Nation,  expressed  optimism  in  the  judicial  system  and  Lamberth 's 
replacement,  Dudge  Dames  Robertson  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  "His  past  history  is  he's  moved  forward 
expeditiously  and  has  a reputation  for  fairness." 

Robertson  called  for  the  first  hearing  under  his  tenure  with  Cobell  on 


Dec.  20. 

Meanwhile,  Cobell  lawyers  vow  to  take  the  case  of  Lamberth's  removal  to 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  A petition  is  expected  to  be  filed  with  the  court 
before  year ' s end . 

"We  are  still  fighting  over  Dudge  Lamberth,"  said  McAllister.  "We  don't 
think  it  was  a proper  action.  It's  unprecedented  for  someone  who's  sat  on 
a case  for  10  years  to  be  removed.  And  to  be  removed  for  comments  that 
were  fully  supported  by  the  record  of  the  case  over  the  10  years. 
Appointees  got  a little  concerned  because  he  had  some  strong  words  to  say 
about  the  government's  handling  of  the  case  and  their  attitude  toward 
Indians . " 

In  one  opinion,  Lamberth  called  the  Department  of  Interior  a "dinosaur  - 
the  morally  and  culturally  oblivious  hand-me-down  of  a disgracefully 
racist  and  imperialist  government  that  should  have  been  buried  a century 
ago,  the  last  pathetic  outpost  of  the  indifference  and  anglocentrism  we 
thought  we  had  left  behind." 

He  also  described  the  department's  tenure  as  trustee  for  Natives  as  one 
featured  by  "scandals,  deception,  dirty  tricks  and  outright  villainy  - the 
end  of  which  is  nowhere  in  sight." 

Government  attorneys  argued  he  should  be  removed  from  the  Cobell  case 
for  being  too  morally  opinionated.  "We  do  not  ask  this  court  for  moral 
vindication:  that  is  not  its  role.  But  it  is  precisely  because  moral 
judgments,  untethered  to  legal  rulings,  do  not  form  a proper  part  of  the 
case,  that  reassignment  is  necessary." 

So  far,  the  government  has  spent  more  than  $100  million  trying  to  fix 
and  provide  a historical  accounting  of  the  Indian  trust  funds. 

Earlier  this  year,  it  appeared  that  Sen.  John  McCain,  R-  Arizona,  then- 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  would  settle  the 
Cobell  suit  through  a legislative  settlement  package.  But  a last-minute 
intervention  by  the  Bush  administration  prevented  the  bill's  advancement 
in  Duly. 

In  October,  the  government  proposed  a sweeping  change  to  the  bill  that 
would  end  the  Interior  Department's  historical  and  controversial 
responsibility  for  managing  Indian  trust  lands.  The  Senate  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  is  expected  to  pick  up  the  bill  again  under  the  leadership 
of  Sen.  Bryon  Dorgan,  D-N.D. 

"I  think  one  of  the  bright  points  is  Senator  Dorgan  is  very  interested 
in  moving  forward  with  new  legislation  that  will  address  the  issues  of  the 
case,"  said  Cobell.  "I  had  a meeting  with  him  about  a month  ago,  which  was 
very  rewarding." 

Reporter  Dodi  Rave  can  be  reached  at  800-366-7186  or  at  jodi.rave@lee.net 
Copyright  c.  2006  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Harjo:  Realistic  New  Year's  resolutions  for  others 
by:  Suzan  Shown  Harjo  / Indian  Country  Today 
December  29,  2006 

In  the  past  few  years,  I've  made  five  to  10  resolutions  on  each  New 
Year's  Day  and  kept  all  of  them. 

Impossible,  you  say?  Not  only  is  it  possible,  but  I am  now  going  to 
branch  out  and  make  New  Year's  resolutions  for  other  people. 

Read  on  for  my  wish  list  of  2007  resolutions  for  others.  But  first, 
here's  my  secret  to  keeping  my  own:  make  realistic,  modest  resolutions. 

For  example,  rather  than  vowing  to  lose  all  the  weight  I need  to,  I 
resolve  to  add  specific  healthy  foods  to  my  life  and  to  drop  some  that  are 


less  healthy  for  me.  Over  the  years,  frybread  and  steaks  have  been 
replaced  by  whole  grains,  edamame  and  soy  products. 

At  some  point,  all  the  things  that  aren't  good  for  me  will  be  eliminated 
and  I'll  be  fit,  if  not  trim  (I  think  ''fit  'n'  trim''  was  a slogan  for  a 
weight-loss  drink  that  helped  me  gain  10  pounds  about  a dozen  diets  ago, 
but  that's  enough  sharing). 

In  the  spirit  of  resolute  commitment  to  realistic  goals,  here  are  some 
2007  resolutions  that  won't  force  others  to  crash  diet  - just  to  do  a few 
healthy  things  for  Native  peoples.  All  are  priorities;  put  them  in  the 
order  that  suits  you. 

110th  Congress  and  White  House:  Resolved,  to  establish  legislation  to 
combat  climate  change,  cut  greenhouse  gas  emissions  and  promote  clean 
energy.  Alaska  Native  people  and  polar  bears  in  a shrinking  ice  world  are 
running  out  of  time  for  action,  and  the  rest  of  us  may  not  be  far  behind. 

If  California  Gov.  Arnold  Schwarzenegger  can  turn  greenish  and  sign  the 
Global  Warming  Solutions  Act  (AB  32,  2006),  what's  stopping  everyone  else? 

110th  Congress:  Resolved,  to  enact  emergency  legislation  reauthorizing 
the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act.  Indian  people  of  all  ages  need 
this  law,  but  Native  elders  and  children  are  bearing  the  brunt  of 
continued  inaction. 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  Department  of  Justice:  Resolved,  to 
stop  threatening  to  veto  the  health-care  law's  reauthorization . Indian 
people  need  prevention  services  and  treatment  now.  It's  true  that  some 
people  who  are  sick  will  only  get  sicker  and  costs  may  escalate  as 
conditions  worsen.  It's  also  true  that  funerals  cost  less  than  long-term 
care.  But  has  the  cost/benefit  analysis  of  reauthorization  really  come  to 
this? 

White  House  and  110th  Congress:  Resolved,  to  provide  increased  training 
and  financial  assistance  to  tribal  and  federal  responders  to  situations 
involving  abuse  of  Indian  elders  and  children,  domestic  violence  and  youth 
suicide  attempts;  the  meth  crisis  in  Indian  country;  and  desecrations  of 
ceremonial  grounds  and  ancestors. 

110th  Congress,  White  House  and  Interior  Department:  Resolved,  to 
develop  protections  for  traditional  sacred  places  in  consultation  with 
Native  peoples  and  to  enact  a cause  of  action  for  Native  nations  to  defend 
sacred  places  in  court.  The  issue  was  used  as  a political  trade  bead  in 
the  109th  Congress  with  only  token  participation  of  Native  peoples.  Native 
sacred  places  and  peoples  deserve  better  than  that. 

110th  Congress  and  the  departments  of  Justice,  Interior  and  Treasury: 
Resolved,  to  address  the  merits  of  the  Indian  trust  funds  case  and  either 
1)  enact  a just  settlement  of  the  lawsuit  or  2)  let  the  litigation  run  its 
course. 

News  editors  and  reporters:  Resolved,  to  cover  stories  about  all  Native 
peoples.  In  the  rush  to  follow  the  Indian  money,  most  Indian  stories  are 
being  missed.  How  about  starting  with  stories  about  Native  peoples  who 
have  no  money  and  who  exist  in  suffocating  poverty?  Even  with  the  stunning 
success  of  tribal  gaming  in  certain  states,  tribal  people  still  are  the 
most  economically  impoverished  people  in  the  country. 

News  editors  and  reporters:  Resolved,  to  cover  the  anti-Indian  hate 
groups  that  are  organized  nationwide  to  undermine  Native  American  treaties, 
laws  and  rights.  Led  by  John  Birchers,  these  groups  are  working  hard  to 
bring  down  the  legal,  constitutional,  orderly  activities  of  tribal 
governments  and  to  keep  Native  peoples  from  owning  and  controlling  Native 
property.  They've  been  given  a pass  by  most  in  the  news  industry,  and  even 
a boost  by  some. 

News  editors  and  reporters:  Resolved,  to  cover  stories  about  threats  to 
Native  ceremonial  and  burial  grounds  and  about  environmental  emergencies 
affecting  Native  peoples,  lands  and  waters. 

News  editors  and  reporters:  Resolved,  to  find  out  who's  manufacturing 
myths  about  Native  peoples  and  why,  particularly  in  politics  and  the 
entertainment  and  advertising  industries,  but  even  (and  maybe  especially) 
in  the  news  industry  itself. 

110th  Congress:  Resolved,  to  enact  the  two-word  (''or  was'')  amendment 
to  the  Native  American  Graves  Protection  and  Repatriation  Act's  definition 
of  Native  American.  This  will  help  to  restore  the  respect  for  Native 


peoples'  human  nights  that  Congress  intended  when  it  enacted  NAGPRA  in 
1990. 

Labor  Department  and  110th  Congress:  Resolved,  to  continue  funding  the 
Indian  work  force  programs  through  the  Labor  Department.  If  moved  to 
Interior,  the  urban  Indian  employment  programs  are  less  likely  to  be 
funded  and  tribal  funding  could  be  decreased.  Decades  of  federal 
relocation  efforts  have  diminished  jobs  on  reservations  and  moved  Indian 
people  to  cities  where  discrimination  in  employment  is  greater.  A move  now 
would  be  a further  setback. 

Labor  Department:  Resolved,  to  respect  the  advice  of  the  Native  American 
Employment  and  Training  Council  and  to  reinstate  the  Division  of  Indian 
and  Native  American  Programs.  Native  programs  in  Labor  have  helped  improve 
the  overall  Native  employment  picture.  Tinkering  with  them  will  only 
exacerbate  the  problems. 

White  House:  Resolved,  to  enforce  the  executive  order  on  federal 
agencies'  tribal  consultation;  to  develop  consultative  standards;  and  to 
develop  an  executive  order  on  Indian  preference  in  federal  Indian  service 
entities  governmentwide. 

House  of  Representatives:  Resolved,  to  establish  a House  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs.  Both  House  and  Senate  committees  existed  for  150  years 
before  they  were  abolished  in  1946.  Indian  matters  were  relegated  to 
Public  Lands  subcommittees,  taking  a backseat  to  developers  and  special 
interests,  then  subsumed  by  the  House  Resources  Committee.  The  Senate  re- 
established its  committee  structure  for  Indian  affairs  in  1977.  It's  time 
for  the  House  to  catch  up. 

Suzan  Shown  Harjo,  Cheyenne  and  Hodulgee  Muscogee,  is  president  of  the 
Morning  Star  Institute  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  a columnist  for  Indian 
Country  Today. 
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by:  Steven  Newcomb  / Indigenous  Law  Institute 
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Dec.  29  marked  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  initial  Chief  Big  Foot 
Memorial  Ride.  The  ride  was  organized  to  commemorate  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  Wounded  Knee  Massacre,  in  honor  of  the  hundreds  of  Oglala  and 
Hunkpapa  ancestors  murdered  by  the  7th  U.S.  Cavalry  on  Dec.  29,  1890.  Each 
year,  from  1886  to  1990,  members  of  the  Oglala  Lakota  Nation  and  their 
supporters  rode  hundreds  of  miles  on  horseback  through  the  winter  snow  and 
freezing  winds  of  the  Great  Plains.  The  ride  has  been  repeated  annually 
ever  since  those  years  of  preparation  that  culminated  in  the  centennial 
commemoration . 

The  horseback  riders  retraced  the  journey  taken  by  Chief  Big  Foot  and 
his  community  from  what  is  now  Fort  Yates,  N.D.,  through  the  Badlands,  and 
then  to  Wounded  Knee  Creek.  It  was  on  a bitterly  cold  day  in  December  1890 
that  U.S.  soldiers  used  Hotchkiss  guns  (an  early  machine  gun)  to  slaughter 
Big  Foot  and  other  members  of  his  community.  The  next  day,  the  U.S. 
solders  threw  the  bodies  of  the  slain  women,  children  and  men  into  a mass 
grave  and  buried  them. 

Birgil  Kills  Straight,  who  lives  in  the  town  of  Kyle  on  the  Pine  Ridge 
Reservation,  was  one  of  the  original  Oglala  Lakota  organizers  of  the 
memorial  ride,  along  with  Alex  White  Plume  and  Eugenio  White  Hawk.  Kills 
Straight,  who  is  currently  the  director  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Parks  and 
Recreation  Authority,  has  described  to  me  on  several  occasions  how  one 


year  during  the  ride,  the  temperature  dipped  down  to  40  degrees  below  zero, 
with  a wind  chill  of  80  below.  The  ride  was  no  ordinary  human  feat.  It 
took  tremendous  strength  and  courage. 

The  ceremonial  ride  was  a powerful  way  for  the  people  to  mourn  their 
fallen  ancestors.  This  was  necessary  because  the  U.S.  Army  had  control  of 
the  victims'  bodies  after  the  massacre,  and  this  meant  that  the  people 
were  never  able  to  conduct  a Wiping  of  the  Tears  ceremony  for  their 
relatives.  The  memorial  ride  was  a way  of  beginning  to  mend  the  Sacred 
Hoop  of  the  Oceti  Sakowin,  or  the  Seven  Council  Fires  of  the  Great  Teton 
Nation . 

The  Chief  Big  Foot  Memorial  Ride  was  a great  feat  of  spiritual  strength 
and  liberation.  It  was  a powerful  reminder  to  all  oppressed  nations  and 
peoples  throughout  the  world  that  there  are  spiritual  resources  available 
to  us  if  we  keep  ourselves  centered,  maintain  our  ceremonial  ways  and  do 
not  give  in  to  despair. 

I consider  the  memorial  ride  to  have  been  an  integral  part  of  the  global 
indigenous  peoples'  movement  toward  cultural  restoration  and  healing.  It 
was  undertaken  in  a prayerful  manner,  in  keeping  with  the  first  indigenous 
value:  "Respect  the  Earth  as  our  mother,  and  have  a sacred  regard  for  all 
living  things . " 

One  lesson  of  the  Chief  Big  Foot  Memorial  Ride  is  that  our  Native 
ancestors  had  incredibly  strong  powers  of  body,  mind  and  spirit  that 
enabled  them  to  discern  and  live  in  keeping  with  the  laws  of  nature  in  a 
spirit  of  truth  and  beauty.  Through  our  ceremonies  and  our  restorative 
abilities,  we  can  regain  the  health  and  strength  that  is  our  sacred 
birthright . 

When  Kills  Straight  first  began  to  dedicate  his  life  to  the  ceremonial 
traditions  of  the  Oglala  Lakota  people  in  the  early  1980s,  he  worked  with 
such  eminent  Oglala  medicine  people  as  Curtis  Kills  Ree,  Fools  Crow  and 
Peter  Catches  Sr.  in  an  effort  to  help  revitalize  the  Sun  Dance,  the  inipi 
(purification)  lodge  and  the  vision  quest.  At  that  time,  not  many  Oglala 
people  were  still  carrying  on  their  ceremonial  traditions.  This  was  partly 
because  for  nearly  a century  after  the  Wounded  Knee  Massacre,  Catholic  and 
other  Christian  churches  and  organizations  proselytized  to  the  Lakota 
people,  attempting  to  convince  them  that  their  own  spiritual  traditions 
were  wrong  or  evil. 

Such  destructive  missionary  work  was  further  intensified  through  the 
boarding  schools  in  which  Indian  children  were  forced  to  be  isolated  away 
from  the  nurturance  of  their  own  families.  They  were  forced  to  undergo  a 
vicious  socialization  process  that  was  intended  to,  in  the  infamous  words 
of  Col.  Pratt,  "Kill  the  Indian,  save  the  man." 

In  the  boarding  schools,  Indian  children  were  taught  self-hate  and  to  be 
ashamed  of  their  own  ceremonial  traditions. 

I have  personally  met  Indian  elders  who,  when  they  were  children,  were 
forced  to  put  their  tongue  on  dry  ice  so  that  the  top  layer  of  skin  was 
peeled  off  their  tongue  for  the  "crime"  of  speaking  their  own  indigenous 
language.  Others  were  forced  to  kneel  for  long  periods  of  time  with  bare 
legs  on  pieces  of  sharp  broken  tile  until  their  knees  bled.  Still  others 
were  beaten  viciously  with  leather  straps  and  burned  with  cigarettes. 

Sexual  abuse  was  common.  An  unknown  number  of  children  died  of  diseases. 
They  died  without  any  member  of  their  family  there  to  comfort  them  at 
their  deathbed.  That  is  the  worst  kind  of  loneliness. 

This  kind  of  intergenerational  trauma  is  what  the  Chief  Big  Foot 
Memorial  Ride  was  intended  to  start  addressing  and  healing.  The  ancestral 
spirits  who  inspired  the  ride  knew  that  the  people  would  have  to  be  strong 
and  spiritually  centered  to  recover  from  the  wounds  inflicted  by 
generations  of  colonization.  Fortunately,  we  - as  indigenous  nations  and 
peoples  - also  have  a powerful  healing  tradition  of  intergenerational 
knowledge  and  wisdom  that  goes  back  thousands  of  years,  or,  as  expressed 
in  terms  of  our  respective  oral  traditions,  back  to  the  beginning  of  time. 
Since  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Wounded  Knee  Massacre  in  1990,  the  ride 
has  been  repeated  each  year  as  a truly  amazing  expression  of  that 
knowledge  and  wisdom. 

Steven  Newcomb  is  the  Indigenous  Law  Research  coordinator  of  Kumeyaay 


Community  College  and  the  Sycuan  Education  Department,  co-founder  and 
co-director  of  the  Indigenous  Law  Institute,  and  a columnist  for 
Indian  Country  Today. 
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Tim  Giago:  Recognize  an  Indian  hero  in  the  new  year 
Danuary  2,  2007 

I come  from  a world  that  is,  for  the  most  part,  out  of  sight  and  out  of 
mind  for  the  average  American.  We  (the  Indian  people  living  on  the  nine 
Indian  reservations  in  South  Dakota)  are  usually  featured  in  the 
mainstream  media  during  times  of  controversy  (Wounded  Knee  takeover  in 
1973)  or  when  an  aspiring  journalist  covers  the  consequences  of  extreme 
poverty  (NBC  News  and  Washington  Post  series  in  early  1980s  on  poverty  on 
the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  in  South  Dakota). 

The  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  was  prominent  in  the  news  in  the  early  1980s 
because  it  is  located  in  a county.  Shannon,  which  was  proclaimed  "The 
Poorest  County  in  America"  by  the  1980  U.  S.  Census  Bureau. 

I was  born,  raised,  and  educated  on  an  Indian  reservation  where  the 
people  oftentimes  see  the  world  through  the  wrong  end  of  the  telescope.  It 
is  a place  where  the  people  do  not  necessarily  see  George  Washington, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Thomas  Defferson  or  Teddy  Roosevelt  (the  four  faces  on 
Mount  Rushmore)  as  heroes.  On  the  50th  Anniversary  of  the  carving  of  Mount 
Rushmore,  I was  featured  in  People  Magazine  because  I called  Mount 
Rushmore  "The  Shrine  of  Hypocrisy." 

In  the  article  I outlined  some  of  the  atrocities  against  the  Indian 
people  perpetrated  by  the  four  presidents  carved  on  the  mountain.  In  fact, 
the  month  of  December  not  only  was  the  month  of  the  Massacre  at  Wounded 
Knee  in  1890,  it  was  also  the  month  when  38  Sioux  warriors  were  hanged  in 
Minnesota  in  the  largest  mass  hanging  in  this  Nation's  history,  by  order 
of  President  Abraham  Lincoln. 

In  the  first  Gulf  War,  when  the  massed  coalition  forces  looked  out  at 
the  dark  desert  lands  just  prior  to  their  assault  on  Iraq,  they  called 
that  vast  unknown  land  "Indian  country."  When  someone  commits  a social  or 
political  blunder  they  are  "off  the  reservation."  Or  when  one  wants  to 
tell  a lie  but  not  be  accused  of  being  a liar,  he  puts  a hand  behind  his 
back,  with  fingers  crossed,  and  says,  "Honest  Injun." 

And  worse  yet,  African  Americans  who  cringe  at  the  public  use  of  the  "N" 
word  are  just  as  guilty  and  as  adamant  as  whites  in  using  the  "R"  word 
(Redskin)  although  that  word  is  as  offensive  to  Native  Americans  as  the  "N 
word  is  to  African  Americans.  I suppose  it  all  depends  upon  whose  ox  is 
gored . 

I have  my  own  heroes.  They  are  Indian  people  that  will,  in  all 
probability,  never  be  honored  in  mainstream  America.  They  are  people  I 
have  admired  and  emulated  in  deed  and  cause.  And  as  we  move  into  the  New 
Year  of  2007,  I want  to  mention  their  names  if  for  no  other  reason  than  it 
may  be  the  only  time  they  are  nationally  acclaimed. 

Rupert  Costo  (Cahuilla)  was  my  mentor.  He  was  the  publisher  of  the 
Indian  Historian  Press  in  San  Francisco  until  his  death  in  1987.  Peter 
MacDonald  served  four  terms  as  president  of  the  Navajo  Nation.  Although  he 
was  charged  and  convicted  of  taking  bribes  in  his  later  years  as  president 
he  still  holds  a special  place  in  my  heart  for  taking  on  the  large 
corporations  that  were  raping  the  lands  of  the  Navajo  for  uranium  and  coal 
He  told  his  people,  "We  are  not  an  Indian  reservation;  we  are  the  Navajo 
Nation . " 

Lionel  Bordeaux  (Sicangu)  for  his  role  in  bringing  higher  education  to 


the  Rosebud  Reservation  (Sinte  Gleska  University) , Tom  Short  Bull  for 
doing  the  same  for  the  Oglala  Lakota,  (Oglala  Lakota  College),  Dr.  Dean 
Chavers  (Lumbee)  for  his  many  years  of  fighting  for  the  educational 
freedom  of  Indian  students,  Wilma  Mankiller  (Cherokee)  and  Cecilia  Fire 
Thunder  (Oglala  Lakota),  two  women  that  rose  to  the  highest  posts  on  their 
reservations.  Principle  Chief  and  President,  and  who  fought  tooth  and  nail 
to  advance  the  rights  of  Indian  women,  Charlene  Teters  (Spokane)  for 
taking  on  the  task  of  removing  the  Indian  people  as  mascots  for  America's 
fun  and  games,  Oren  Lyons  (Onondaga)  for  bringing  a national  spiritualism 
to  Indian  country.  Vine  Deloria,  Dr.,  (Hunkpapa)  for  the  books  "Custer 
Died  for  Your  Sins"  and  "God  is  Red,"  Tom  Bee  (Dakota)  for  the  spirited 
protest  songs  his  group  "Exit"  brought  to  America,  Gwen  Shunatona  (Otoe), 
for  her  role  in  Indian  education.  Pa  Haska  (Oglala  Lakota)  fo  r greeting 
tourists  at  Mount  Rushmore  until  his  death  as  an  unofficial  ambassador  of 
the  Lakota  Nation,  Charles  Trimble  (Oglala  Lakota)  for  serving  as  a role 
model  for  Indian  journalists  for  many  years,  Mary  Kim  Titla  (Apache)  for 
starting  the  online  magazine  "Indian  Youth  Magazine"  and  throwing  away  her 
role  as  a much  honored  television  journalist  to  accomplish  this  feat,  and 
to  Enos  Poor  Bear  (Oglala  Lakota)  for  creating  the  flag  that  serves  the 
Oglala  Lakota  Nation  (Pine  Ridge)  and  for  giving  me  my  Lakota  name, 

Nanwica  Kciji  (Stands  up  for  Them),  in  a religious  ceremony  many  years  ago 

There  are  so  many  more  high  achievers  in  Indian  country  that  I did  not 
mention  here  but  they  are  people  I will  write  about  in  the  years  to  come. 

In  this  modern  day  of  online  news,  people,  and  events,  perhaps  you  will 
take  the  time  to  "Google"  the  people  I have  mentioned  in  this  New  Year's 
column  and  become  their  friends.  We  lost  that  great  author  and  professor 
Vine  Deloria,  Dr.,  last  year,  but  his  works  can  be  found  at 
harmonic lea r light books . com . 

I wish  all  of  my  readers  the  very  best  of  the  New  Year. 

McClatchy  News  Service  in  Washington,  DC  distributes  Tim  Giago's  weekly 
column.  He  can  be  reached  at  P.0.  Box  9244,  Rapid  City,  SD  57709  or  at 
najournalists@rushmore.com.  Giago  was  also  the  founder  and  former  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Lakota  Times  and  Indian  Country  Today  newspapers  and 
the  founder  and  first  president  of  the  Native  American  Dournalists 
Association.  He  was  a Nieman  Fellow  at  Harvard  in  the  class  of  1990  - 1991 
Clear  Light  Books  of  Santa  Fe,  NM  (harmon@clearlightbooks . com)  published 
his  latest  book,  "Children  Left  Behind." 
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No  doubt  about  it!  This  partial  update  is  regarding  the  land  theft 
at  Six  Nations  known  as  the  "Plank  Road".  It  is  expertly  researched 
and  put  out  by  the  Six  Nations/Haudenosaunee  Negotiating  Team. 

Posted  by  MNN  Mohawk  Nation  News  www.mohawknationnews.com 

Hamilton/Port  Dover  Plank  Road  Update 

(Caledonia  Ontario  ? Six  Nations  of  the  Grand  River  Territory) 

December  6,  2006 
Overview 

On  Dune  18,  1987,  Six  Nations  submitted  the  documentation  to  the 
Government  of  Canada  verifying  Six  Nations'  ownership  in  the 
Hamilton/Port  Dover  Plank  Road  Lands.  No  response  was  received  from 
Canada  until  19  years  later  on  November  03,  2006  as  presented  by  the 
Department  of  Dustice  and  only  than  as  a result  of  the  February  2006 
Douglas  Creek  Land  Reclamation. 

Previously,  every  documented  land  claim  put  forward  by  Six  Nations 
and  counter  researched  by  Canada  was  validated  in  Six  Nations  favor. 


The  stumbling  block  in  resolving  these  claims  has  been  an  acceptable 
process  for  Six  Nations  many  complex  and  unique  issues.  Canada's 
Specific  Claims  Policy  "Outstanding  Business"  is  policy  based  on  the 
extinguishment  of  treaty  rights  and  has  been  recognized  by  Canada  and 
First  Nations  across  Canada  as  a failure.  Canada  and  the  Assembly  of 
First  Nations  attempted  to  revamp  Canada's  failed  Claims  Policy 
between  1991-1993  and  1996-2002.  Ontario's  present  negotiator  lane 
Stewart  when  Minister  of  Indian  and  Northern  Affairs  for  Canada  had 
both  the  mandate  to  address  and  resolve  Six  Nations  Dune  18,  1987 
Hamilton/Port  Dover  Plank  Road  submission  and  establish  a truly 
Independent  Claims  Tribunal  to  resolve  Land  Claims  across  Canada.  She 
failed  on  both  accounts. 

Following  the  OKA  crises  of  1990,  Canada  attempted  to  address  the 
failures  of  its  Claims  Policy  and  established  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  (ICC)  in  1991  as  an  alternative  to  litigation  and  to 
promote  "in  good  faith"  negotiations.  Frustrated  by  the  ICC's 
inability  to  move  forward  land  claim  settlements,  all  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  tendered  their 
resignations  on  Dune  27,  1996.  Canada's  present  Minister  of  Indian 
and  Northern  Affairs;  Dim  Prentice  was  the  Chairman  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  and  also  resigned. 

Canada's  Specific  Claims  Policy  "Outstanding  Business"  and  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  continue  to  be  used  by  Canada  as  its  ineffective 
means  to  address  land  claims  across  Canada. 

SUMMARY  OF  DOCUMENTATION  AND  ORAL  EVIDENCE 

On  October  25,  1784  the  Haldimand  Treaty  secured  for  the  Six  Nations 
Indians  a metes  and  bounds  tract  of  lands  within  Six  Nations  Beaver 
Hunting  Grounds,  6 miles  deep  on  each  side  of  the  Grand  River 
beginning  at  Lake  Erie  and  extending  in  that  proportion  to  the  head 
of  the  said  river,  which  them  and  their  posterity  are  to  enjoy 
forever. 

Legal  Land  Alienations 

The  Crown  had  legislated  explicate  instructions  for  the  legal 
alienation  of  Indian  Lands  beginning  in  December  9,  1761;  October  7, 
1763;  December  7,  1763;  Royal  Instructions  of  1768;  Danuary  3,  1775; 
August  23,  1786;  September  16,  1791;  December  24,  1794  and  May  1, 

1812.  The  legislated  requirements  for  the  lawful  surrender  to  sell 
the  Hamilton/Port  Dover  Plank  Road  Lands  have  been  acknowledged  by 
Canada  as  having  not  been  followed. 

Notice  to  Trespassers  and  Squatters 

The  Crown  had  Legislation  requiring  that  it  protect  Six  Nations  Lands 
from  Trespass  and  Injury.  The  Crown  attempted  to  fulfill  its  Lawful 
Duty  to  The  Six  Nations  by  issuing  Public  Notices  in  February  1,  1812 
specific  to  Haldimand  County  forbidding  White  People  from  settling  on 
Indian  Land;  November  20,1835  notifying  settlers  on  the  Hamilton  and 
Port  Dover  Plank  Road  to  apply  for  leases  or  face  ejection  and  on 
Danuary  22,  1844  notifying  that  all  persons  on  Six  Nations  lands 
between  the  Townships  of  Brantford  and  Dunn  are  to  remove  themselves 
as  well  as  those  on  the  North  side  of  the  River  or  be  prosecuted  with 
the  utmost  rigor  of  the  law. 

The  Grand  River  Navigation  Company 

In  1832  Legislation  was  passed  by  the  Crown  to  incorporate  the  Grand 
River  Navigation  Company  (GRNCo.)  to  make  the  Grand  River  Navigable 
from  the  feeder  of  the  Welland  Canal  at  Dunnville  to  Brantford  and  up 
river  as  far  as  Galt.  The  promoters  of  the  GRNCo.  decided  that  by 
making  the  Grand  River  navigable  with  locks,  dams,  milling  sites  and 
other  improvements  it  would  render  the  passage  of  rafts,  boats  and 
other  crafts  beneficial  for  the  surrounding  neighbors,  access  the 
most  generous  amount  of  timber  for  export  and  "eventually  swindle  the 
Indians  out  of  their  lands". 

As  early  as  1829,  upon  hearing  of  the  proposal  to  dam  the  Grand 


River,  Six  Nations  protested  against  such  scheme.  Protests  continued 
by  Six  Nations  against  the  works  of  the  GRNCo.  through  out  the  life 
of  the  Company;  but  to  no  avail. 

When  approached  to  make  loans  to  the  GRNCo. the  Lieutenant  Governor 
proposed  raising  monies  from  the  sales  and  leasing  of  Six  Nations 
lands.  In  1834  the  Executive  Council  later  approved  transferring  Six 
Nations  Monies  held  in  London  England  to  be  used  by  the  GRNCo.  and  in 
other  investments  to  create  today's  Canada. 

In  1838  the  Government  with  the  sanction  of  the  Executive  Council 
pledged  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  all  Six  Nations  lands  to  pay 
for  the  works  of  the  GRNCo.  It  than  became  imperative  for  the  Indian 
agents  to  secure  the  sale  of  Six  Nations  lands  by  any  means  to  raise 
money  to  support  the  Grand  River  Navigation  Company.  Even  with 
reports  to  the  Indian  Agents  of  hardship  and  starvation  among 
families  on  Six  Nations,  Six  Nations  would  have  no  say  in  the  matter 
of  their  monies  or  lands  being  used  by  the  GRNCo. 

In  1907  A.G.  Chisolm  agreed  to  act  on  behalf  of  Six  Nations  and 
commence  legal  proceedings  against  the  Crown  for  monies  invested  by 
the  Crown  in  the  Grand  River  Navigation  Company.  In  1927  Canada 
passed  Legislation  barring  Indians  from  independently  hiring  lawyers 
to  proceed  with  the  prosecution  of  any  legal  proceedings  against  the 
Crown . 

Leasing. 

The  concept  of  leasing  the  lands  to  White  People  for  specific  periods 
of  time  to  one  plow  depth  was  an  acceptable  practice  by  Six  Nations 
to  get  their  lands  cleared  for  their  future  use  and  for  Six  Nations 
to  regain  possession  of  the  lands  when  the  lease  period  ended. 
Government  officials  acknowledged  that  if  we  were  to  lease  the  lands 
it  "would  render  the  Six  Nations  of  Indians  the  wealthiest 
proprietors  in  the  Province."  The  Crown  further  acknowledged  that  as 
relates  to  the  lands  along  the  Hamilton/Port  Dover  Plank  Road  "Six 
Nations  Indians  will  not  surrender  to  us  in  perpetuity  and  as  we  want 
the  land  it  is  surely  better  that  we  should  get  it  as  we  can  by 
leasing,  than  not  to  get  it  at  all". 

On  January  16,  1835  the  Chiefs  agreed  that  if  it  was  necessary  that 
both  sides  of  the  Road  (Hamilton/Port  Dover)  should  be  settled  they 
will  permit  a half  mile  on  each  side  of  that  road  to  be  leased  to  the 
whites  for  their  Benefit.  Six  Nations  conditions  would  not  allow  a 
Town  Site  to  be  established  at  the  river  crossing  (Caledonia)  no 
taverns  or  the  sale  of  spirits  are  to  be  allowed  and  the  rents  will 
be  increased  every  seven  years  for  21  years. 

Despite  constant  pressures  from  Indian  Agents  whom  had  close  friends 
and  business  associates  interested  in  the  works  of  the  GRNCo.  and 
Indian  Agents  dismissed  from  office  for  stealing  Six  Nations  monies, 
the  Six  Nations  were  finally  able  to  get  a response  from  the 
Executive  Council  of  Upper  Canada  in  1843  assuring  the  Six  Nations 
that  the  Government  had  no  wish  to  take  any  portion  of  their  lands 
against  their  free  wishes. 

The  Squatters 

"Our  white  brethren  look  upon  us  not  as  the  original  possessors  but 
intruders  on  a Soil  which  was  granted  to  us"  is  how  the  Six  Nations 
expressed  their  concerns  in  a January  9,  1844  petition  to  the 
Government . 

Upon  formal  government  inquiries  it  was  concluded  that  inducements 
were  promised  the  squatters  on  Six  Nations  lands  by  many  senior 
Government  Officials  (one  being  Sir  John  Colborne  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  whom  was  investing  Six  Nations  monies  without  their  consent 
in  the  GRNCo.)  to  "go  on  with  your  improvements  you  shall  be 
protected".  The  Supt.  General  of  Indian  Affairs  reported  receiving 
communications  from  White  Persons  Squatting  on  the  Hamilton/Port 
Dover  Plank  Road  that  inducements  were  promoted  by  Lieutenant 
Governor  Colborne  and  other  Government  Officials  to  locate  them  there 
with  the  promise  that  the  Indians  would  be  made  to  surrender  the 


lands  to  them.  The  White  People  were  flagrantly  breaking  the  law  with 
the  assistance  and  support  of  Government  Officials  to  the  point  that 
they,  the  squatters  were  dictating  the  terms,  conditions  and  amount 
they  were  going  to  pay  for  the  Six  Nations  lands  they  were  squatting 
on . 

The  Hamilton/Port  Dover  Plank  Road 

"An  Act  to  authorize  the  construction  of  a Road  from  Hamilton,  in 
the  Gore  District  to  Port  Dover  in  the  London  District"  was  passed  on 
March  6,  1834.  In  fact  construction  of  the  road  commenced  before  it 
was  even  legislated  as  the  Six  Nations  questioned  the  authority  of 
cutting  the  road  through  our  lands  at  an  Indian  Council  on  February 
4,  1834. 

It  was  further  pointed  out  that  even  though  Sir  John  Colborne  had 
promised  to  Six  Nations  that  the  road  would  not  proceed;  it  did 
anyway. 

Regardless  of  Six  Nations  wishes,  the  Hamilton/Port  Dover  Plank  Road 
(Highway  6)  exists  today  and  no  payment  has  ever  made  to  Six  Nations 
for  the  road  as  stipulated  by  the  Legislation  Incorporating  the 
Hamilton/Port  Dover  Plank  Road. 

Conclusions 

- There  is  no  surrender  document  meeting  the  legal  requirements  for 
the  lands  identified  as  the  Hamilton/Port  Dover  Plank  Road  Lands  to 
be  lawfully  sold  nor  does  Canada  have  such  document  registered  in  its 
Indian  Lands  Registry.  However,  if  there  is  such  a document  (which  we 
deny)  evidence  shows  it  would  have  been  by  the  Crowns  inducement  and 
against  the  free  wishes  of  the  Six  Nations  Indians. 

- The  Crown  was  systematically  inducing  the  sale  of  Six  Nations  lands 
without  lawful  surrenders  and  misappropriated  land  payments  into  the 
works  of  the  Grand  River  Navigation  Company  (and  other  Government 
expenditures)  against  the  constant  protests  of  the  Six  Nations  of  the 
Grand  River  Indians. 

- The  Crown  breached  its  Lawful  Fiduciary  to  protect  Six  Nations  Lands 
against  Trespass  and  Injury  and  instead  promoted  and  protected  the 
Non-Natives  whom  were  breaking  the  law. 

- Six  Nations  never  authorized  the  building  of  the  Hamilton/Port  Dover 
Plank  Road  across  our  lands  nor  have  we  ever  been  compensated  for  it 
being  built. 

In  Peace  and 
Friendship 
Phil  Monture 

Six  Nations/Haudenosaunee  Negotiating  Team 
phil@nativelands . info 
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Chief:  Aboriginal  frustrations  could  mount  in  2007 
Canadian  Press 
December  27,  2006 

CHINTA  PUXLEY  - Canada  should  brace  for  more  dramatic  displays  of 
aboriginal  defiance  in  2007,  warn  native  leaders  who  say  the  First 
Nations  frustrations  that  boiled  over  in  a small  Ontario  town  this 
year  may  well  be  a tipping  point  for  decades  of  simmering  aboriginal 
anger . 

It  was  in  the  bedroom  community  of  Caledonia,  Ont.,  which  borders  the 
massive  Six  Nations  reserve  in  southwestern  Ontario,  where  that  anger 
seeped  quietly  into  a nondescript,  half-finished  housing  development 
on  land  the  protesters  claimed  as  their  own. 


Two  months  later,  that  simmering  cauldron  boiled  over  as  police  tried 
to  evict  the  protesters.  They  succeeded  only  in  fanning  the  flames  of 
rebellion:  reinforcements  descended  en  masse  from  the  neighbouring 
reserve,  the  most  populous  in  Canada. 

Since  then,  the  Caledonia  dispute  has  become  a lightning  rod  for  deep- 
seated  aboriginal  resentment  over  everything  from  residential  schools 
to  the  deplorable  living  conditions  on  reserves  like  Pikangikum  and 
Kashechewan,  aboriginal  observers  say. 

There  are  1,000  outstanding  land  claims  across  Canada,  and  "any  one 
of  them  could  trigger  the  same  reaction,"  said  Ontario  regional  chief 
Angus  Toulouse. 

"That's  the  unfortunate  thing  - we're  going  to  see  much  more  of 
that.  There  is  a sense  nationally  and  regionally  that  there  is  this 
frustration . " 

Aboriginals  have  lost  their  land  over  the  years,  Toulouse  said, 
making  it  more  difficult  for  them  to  earn  a living  and  mount  a 
credible  campaign  to  regain  the  land  through  official  channels. 

For  those  still  camped  out  in  Caledonia,  there  is  more  at  stake  than 
the  deed  to  a former  housing  development. 

When  a dozen  people  walked  on  to  the  half-finished  Douglas  Creek 
Estates  subdivision  in  the  early  hours  of  Feb.  28  and  hung  a banner 
proclaiming  it  Six  Nations  land,  they  were  reclaiming  stolen  pride, 
said  lanie  lamieson,  a spokesperson  for  the  protesters. 

"At  some  point,  any  reasonable  person  would  say,  'Enough  is  enough,"' 
lamieson  said.  "At  some  point,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  stand  up  and 
defend  ourselves,  because  nobody  else  is  going  to  do  that  for  us." 

Aborginals  were  only  granted  the  right  to  vote  and  leave  their 
reserves  within  the  last  50  years,  lamieson  said.  Many  are  living  in 
Third  World  conditions  without  adequate  housing  or  clean  water,  and 
suffer  higher  rates  of  diabetes  and  other  health  problems,  she  said. 

"All  around  us,  you  see  prosperity,"  lamieson  said.  "When  you  look 
into  our  own  communities  . . . everything  is  hanging  on  by  a thread. 

It's  a very  fragile  time  for  us  right  now.  We  are  in  a do-or-die 
situation  now." 

Like  many  aboriginals  in  Canada,  Chief  Don  Maracle's  community  has 
been  keeping  a close  eye  on  Caledonia.  The  Tyendinaga  Mohawks  are 
locked  in  a similar  battle  with  the  federal  government  over  plans  for 
a 140-home  subdivision  in  the  eastern  Ontario  town  of  Deseronto. 

Their  negotiations  are  at  an  impasse,  he  said,  leaving  many  feeling 
ready  to  take  a more  aggressive  stand. 

"All  First  Nations  people  are  frustrated  over  incursion  into 
traditional  lands,"  Maracle  said.  "There  are  going  to  be  more 
protests.  First  Nations  people  are  becoming  more  and  more  aware  of 
how  serious  the  injustices  that  our  nation  has  suffered  over  the 
years.  People  want  it  redressed." 

Proof  positive  came  in  November,  when  a group  of  Mohawks  who  were 
putting  up  a roadside  sign  declaring  the  land  as  their  own  mounted  an 
impromptu  blockade  when  a small  convoy  of  military  vehicles  drove  up, 
apparently  on  their  way  to  a nearby  Canadian  Forces  base. 

The  standoff  dissolved  after  a few  hours  without  injury.  But  Maracle 
said  aboriginals  are  being  confined  to  "small,  postage-stamp-sized 
reserves"  while  their  population  swells,  and  something  has  to  change. 

"Part  of  our  future  includes  a bigger  land  base  for  our  communities," 
he  said. 

But  that  goal  often  pits  aboriginal  communities  against  those  with 
whom  they  have  peacefully  co-existed  for  years.  Flaldimand  County 
Mayor  Marie  Trainer  said  the  town  of  Caledonia  has  been  ripped  apart 
by  the  ongoing  dispute. 

Residents  and  Six  Nations  protesters  have  clashed  violently  several 
times  during  the  occupation;  at  the  height  of  the  tensions,  the 
town's  main  road  was  blocked  for  weeks.  There  are  non-stop  police 
patrols  in  town,  and  some  locals  have  complained  of  harassment  from 
aboriginals . 

"The  Caledonia  people  did  nothing  wrong  to  deserve  all  of  this 
harassment,  this  disruption  in  their  lives,"  Trainer  said.  "A  lot  of 


these  people  will  never  be  the  same.  They're  on  tranquillizers,  heart 
medication  - some  of  them  are  in  counselling." 

After  the  media  attention  dies  down  and  the  dispute  is  eventually 
resolved,  the  two  sides  are  going  to  have  to  get  along,  she  added. 

"After  everyone  goes  back  to  Ottawa  and  Toronto,  we're  still  going  to 
be  living  side-by-side.  We  have  for  200  years.  We're  going  to  have  to 
resolve  that  slowly." 

Provincial  and  federal  politics 

While  aboriginal  land  claims  are  primarily  a federal  responsibility, 
many  are  calling  on  the  province  to  show  leadership  in  this  area. 

David  Ramsay,  Ontario's  minister  responsible  for  aboriginal  affairs, 
said  he  knows  aboriginals  are  frustrated. 

Ottawa  could  go  a long  way  to  quelling  that  frustration  by  acting  on 
outstanding  land  claims,  he  said.  Along  the  Grand  River  in  Caledonia, 
Ramsay  said  there  are  29  outstanding  claims  in  26  years  and  only  one 
has  been  resolved. 

"That's  not  a very  good  track  record,"  he  said.  "I  don't  know  of  any 
other  business  that  could  survive  if  that's  how  it  delivered  service 
to  its  customers." 

"We're  really  failing  here,"  Ramsay  added.  "There  is  no  doubt  about 
it . " 

But  Ramsay  said  it's  not  for  the  province  to  address  these  failings. 
It's  up  to  the  federal  government  to  put  more  money  into  the  land 
claims  process  so  disputes  can  be  resolved  faster,  he  said. 

"This  is  an  urgent  matter  because  there  is  widespread  frustruation 
right  across  this  country,"  he  said.  "Aboriginal  people  have  been 
denied  the  final  resolution  of  these  long-time,  outstanding  claims. 

They  have  to  be  resolved." 

A spokesperson  for  Indian  Affairs  Minister  Dim  Prentice  said  he 
wasn't  available  for  comment. 

Observers  say  the  aboriginal  anger  in  Caledonia,  Ont.,  could  spread 
next  year  across  Canada,  where  there  are  more  than  1,000  unresolved 
land-claim  disputes.  Here's  a look  at  some  of  the  largest  in  Ontario 
alone : 

Algonquin  - Formally  submitted  in  1983,  the  claim  covers  a territory 
of  36,000  square  kilometres  that  includes  most  of  Algonquin 
Provincial  Park,  as  well  as  the  Canadian  military  base  in  Petawawa 
and  the  National  Capital  Region,  including  Parliament  Hill. 

Fort  William  First  Nation  Boundary  - The  claim  disputes  the  reserve's 
boundaries  which  were  drawn  up  in  1853.  Formally  submitted  in  1985, 
the  claim  covers  portions  of  land  just  outside  the  town  of  Thunder 
Bay. 

Pays  Plat  and  Michipicoten  First  Nation  - Both  the  Pays  Plat  First 
Nation  and  Michipicoten  First  Nation  have  been  negotiating  to  expand 
their  existing  reserves  on  Lake  Superior  since  1991  and  2000 
respectively. 

Six  Nations  - Since  February,  Six  Nations  protesters  have  occupied  a 
former  housing  development  in  the  southwestern  Ontario  town  of 
Caledonia.  They  say  the  land  was  taken  illegally  from  them  over  200 
years  ago  and  they  are  currently  negotiating  with  the  federal  and 
provincial  governments. 

Temagami  - The  claim  was  sparked  after  a 1991  Supreme  Court  ruling 
regarding  land  around  Lake  Temagami.  Ontario  has  been  negotiating 
with  the  Temagami  First  Nation  ever  since. 

Tyendinaga  Mohawk  - The  eastern  Ontario  town  of  Deseronto  is  the 
site  of  a planned  140-home  subdivision  but  the  Mohawks  say  the  land 
is  theirs.  They  formally  filed  a claim  in  1995  and  are  currently 
negotiating  with  the  federal  government. 

Wabigoon  Lake  Ojibway  Nation  - The  Ojibway  Nation  has  been  formally 
negotiating  since  2004,  seeking  compensation  from  the  flooding  of  its 
shoreline  reserve  lands  in  1897  which  cost  the  aboriginals  2,318 
acres . 

Copyright  c.  2006  CTV  Inc. 
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Feds  announce  funds  for  NAIG 
By  Sam  Laskaris 
Windspeaker  Contributor 
DUNCAN j B.C. 

December  2006 

The  federal  government  is  doing  its  share  to  ensure  the  2008  North 
American  Indigenous  Games  are  a success. 

Canada's  Minister  for  Sport  Michael  Chong  announced  on  Nov.  3 the 
government  is  pledging  $3.5  million  to  the  event. 

This  support  represents  slightly  more  than  one-third  of  the  anticipated 
$10  million  that  will  be  required  to  run  the  games  that  will  be  held  in 
British  Columbia's 
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Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2007  nanews.org 
Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

January  13,  2007 

Lakota  wiotehika  wi/moon  of  hardship 
Potawatomi  mkokisis/moon  of  the  bear 
Pima  gi'ihothag  mashath/moon  when  animals  lose  their  fat 

+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  | 


Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People  0 

Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News  0 o 0 

Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account  0 o 0 

Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News  0 o o o o 0 

Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News  0 o 0 

Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark  0 o 0 

Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak  0 

Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 

- Choctaw 


Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya 
Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux 
Native  American  News  -- 


- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 
s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 

- Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews . org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  www.indiancountrytoday.com;  Mailing  Lists: 

Frostys  Amerindian,  Chiapas95-En  and  Native  American  Poetry;  UUCP  Mail 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 


Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Quote:  + 


Along  the  U.S. -Mexico  border,  the  body  count  continues  to  pile  up 
daily.  Meanwhile,  the  Minutemen  patrol  the  U.S. -Mexico  border  and 
shameless  politicians  find  it  easy  to  denounce  illegal  immigration  as 
the  cause  of  all  the  nation's  problems  - including  linking  it  with 
"the  war  on  terror." 

Amidst  all  the  clatter,  the  only  views  not  being  heard  are  the  ones 
that  matter  most.  Thus  here,  we  bring  you  a truly  historic  column, 
featuring  the  views  of  those  that  have  come  before  us  to  these  lands: 
American  Indians: 

"I  feel  that  as  Native  Peoples  of  the  Americas,  we  have  the  right  to 
be  anywhere  on  this  continent  as  we  have  for  generations.  To  hear 
people  telling  my  relatives  that  they  are  "illegal  aliens"  and 
criminals  and  to  get  out  of  our  own  land  is  very  disturbing!" 

Maria  Yellow  Horse  Brave  Heart,  PhD 

President/Director,  The  Takini  Network 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  I 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

| languages  in  North  America,  j 
| only  175  exist  today.  ! 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  j 
[ learned  by  children.  j 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  I 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

j languages  will  survive  the  next | 

| 50  years.  [ 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  I 

| Institute  [ 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

__  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

j one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

i let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

I eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '"  | 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

| i 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
t to  the  democratic  principles  [ 

[ of  the  Republic  [ 

j and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
j Choctaw  Confederacies,  ( 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 

[ States  Constitution,  | 

| so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

| shall  not  have  died  in  vain  [ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ 

i Dourney 

[ The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  stren 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 

In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 


of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 


We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 

We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 

We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 

We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

Treaty  Unity  Riders 


Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters 

lanet  penned  this  week's  editorial  after  an  elder  forwarded  this 
issue's  lead  story.  She  had  to.  No  child  could  have  read  what  I 
had  to  say  after  I heard  the  shameful  actions  of  two  Oklahoma  IHS 
programs.  Pray  someone  at  the  Creek  or  Cherokee  Nation  wakes  up 
with  a heart  and  corrects  this  situation. 


In  this  issue,  the  lead  article  is  one  we  hate  to  see  about  any  of  our 
tribes.  A young  Cherokee  couple  is  saddled  with  a huge  emergency  room 
bill  because  two  tribes  and  the  IHS  are  more  willing  to  see  critically  ill 
Indians  die  than  to  unravel  a tangle  of  procedural  "gotchas." 

I realize  times  are  hard  for  all  Indian  nations  when  it  comes  to  IHS 
funding  (and  that  blame  rests  squarely  on  our  "fiscally  responsible" 
federal  legislators'  desks,  where  highways  to  nowhere  have  more  priority), 
but  surely  there's  something  somewhere  in  the  Cherokee  or  Creek  Nations' 
budgets  that  could  be  scraped  together  to  avoid  this  kind  of  PR  fiasco. 
Granted,  health  services  ARE  the  US  Government's  responsibility  by  treaty, 
and  they  should  not  be  let  off  the  hook  when  their  own  processes  fail,  but 
when  they  do,  surely  tribes  doing  as  well  as  the  Cherokee  and  Creek  are 
with  their  own  enterprises  could  step  in  and  do  what  the  U.S  government 
will  not  to  protect  their  own. 

Beyond  the  obvious  heartlessness,  I can't  believe  either  Cherokee  or  the 
Creek  Nation  allowed  this  kind  of  begging-for-bad-publicity  situation  to 
happen,  let  alone  turn  down  an  appeal. 


I'm  not  going  to  even  go  to  "they  should  help  this  couple  who  did  the  only 
thing  they  could  do  to  save  a life"  because  I know  better  than  to 
attribute  compassion  to  government  functionaries.  Sad  to  say  that's 
clearly  as  true  of  Indian  functionaries  as  white. 


I m told  by  a former  nurse  for  the  IHS  who  also  worked  in  VA  systems  that 
both  systems  have  mirroring  problems  in  their  processes  and  procedures, 
and  the  tribal-to-tribal  processes  to  deal  with  healthcare  for  Indians  in 
this  increasingly  mobile  society  are  inconsistent  and  never  work  to  the 
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Couple  Denied  Tribal  Flealth  Benefits  After  Costly  Emergency 
KOTV 

January  5,  2007 

A costly  medical  emergency  leaves  a young  couple  heartbroken  and  unable 
to  pay.  With  their  unborn  child's  life  in  the  balance,  the  Jenks  couple 
sought  the  best  care  they  could  and  got  the  worst  outcome  possible. 

News  on  6 reporter  Fleather  Lewin  says  when  the  life  of  someone  you  love 
is  at  risk,  the  last  thing  on  your  mind  is  the  medical  bills. 

At  the  advice  of  their  doctor,  the  couple,  always  covered  by  Indian 

Flealth  care  in  the  past,  rushed  to  the  ER,  racked  up  thousands  of  dollars 

in  bills,  then  were  told  they  were  on  their  own. 

After  trying  for  three  years  to  start  a family,  Patrick  and  Erin 

Matthews  were  thrilled  that  the  pregnancy  was  going  well.  Erin  Matthews: 

"I  had  just  had  an  ultrasound  two  weeks  prior,  they  said  everything  was 
fine,  the  baby  looked  normal,  he  was  a little  small  for  his  size,  but  they 
didn't  see  any  problem  with  it." 

The  couple  learned  they  were  having  a boy  and  had  just  set  up  a nursery 
when  tragedy  struck.  Erin  started  bleeding  uncontrollably  and  the  parents- 
to-be  panicked.  Patrick  Matthews:  "She  had  made  it  to  the  bathroom  and  I 
called  the  doctor  cause  stuff  was  wrong  and  he  said.  I told  him  I'd  try  to 
get  her  to  Claremore  Indian  Flospital  and  he  said  no,  call  an  ambulance." 

With  her  life  and  the  baby's  on  the  line,  the  Matthew's  say  Erin's 
doctor  told  them  to  rush  her  to  St  Francis.  It  was  the  middle  of  a crisis 
and  no  one  thought  about  the  cost.  Erin  Matthews:  "No,  because  they  told 
us  anything  would  be  covered  if  we  needed  it."  Erin  went  into  shock,  the 
EMT's  told  her  any  longer  and  she  wouldn't  have  survived.  Doctors  helped 
deliver  the  baby,  but  nothing  more  could  be  done.  "I  got  to  hold  him  while 
he  was  still  alive,  then  they  didn't  want  me  to  stay  on  the  labor  and 
delivery  floor,  because  they  thought  it  would  be  too  hard  on  me  hearing 
the  other  moms  and  babies." 

Still  reeling  from  the  pain  of  losing  their  son,  the  Matthews  were  hit 
with  another  shock,  word  came  from  the  Claremore  Indian  Flospital  their 
claim  for  payment  was  denied. 


The  hospital  said  the  emergency  occurred  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Creek 
Nation  Contract  Health.  That  agency  also  refused  to  help.  "Regretfully  we 
have  advised  you  that  contract  health  services  cannot  pay  for  the  charges 
for  the  following  reason,  funds  not  available." 

Even  with  a letter  from  her  doctor  asking  that  the  couple,  "not  be  held 
solely  responsible  for  the  medical  expenses  related  to  this  unfortunate 
situation."  still,  on  appeal  their  claim  was  denied. 

Erin  Matthews:  "very  disappointing  that  they  don't  care."  Patrick 
Matthews:  "I'm  not  asking  for  a handout,  I just  need  some  help." 

Creek  Nation  Health  administrators  did  not  return  our  calls.  The 
Matthews  say  they  were  told  the  tribe  had  already  spent  its  budget  for  the 
year  for  outside  medical  services,  and  besides,  they  were  told  they  didn't 
follow  procedure,  because  Erin  didn't  first  physically  visit  her  doctor 
that  night  before  going  to  St.  Francis. 

Copyright  c.  2007  KOTV,  A Griffin  Communications,  LLC  Subsidiary. 
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In  many  villages,  Alaskans  face  physical  and  cultural  erosion 

By  Rachel  D'Oro 

The  Associated  Press 

Danuary  5,  2007 

NEWTOK,  Alaska  (AP)  - The  last  time  chronic  flooding  forced  this  tiny 
Alaska  village  to  relocate,  sled  dogs  pulled  the  old  church  to  its  new 
home  three  miles  away,  far  from  the  raging  Ninglick  River. 

That  was  in  1950  and  life  was  simpler  in  Newtok,  mostly  a collection  of 
traditional  sod  dwellings.  Modern  structures  gradually  took  over  the  new 
site  as  the  river  again  crept  to  the  edge  of  the  Yupik  Eskimo  community. 
Persistent  erosion  has  eaten  an  average  of  70  feet  of  bank  a year  and  now 
melting  permafrost  is  subsiding,  further  subjecting  the  village  to  severe 
flooding  from  intensifying  storms. 

"This  place  is  sinking,"  said  Doseph  Tommy,  48,  who  was  born  in  Newtok. 
"If  the  erosion  keeps  on  coming,  we  will  be  in  a grave  situation." 

So  once  again,  Newtok  must  move,  leaving  residents  and  officials 
grappling  with  an  unprecedented  crisis  that  looms  over  scores  of  Native 
villages  along  Alaska's  increasingly  battered  western  coast. 

These  once-nomadic  people  can  no  longer  pack  up  and  go.  The  crucial 
difference  this  time:  finding  the  funds  to  move  and  to  replace  millions  of 
public  dollars  invested  in  schools,  clinics  and  government  offices. 
Replacement  costs  are  beyond  the  reach  of  these  remote,  cash-strapped 
communities  that  typically  rely  on  subsistence  foods  for  economic  survival 
- and  they're  costs  that  no  single  federal  or  state  entity  is  equipped  to 
shoulder . 

"We've  become  complicated  with  the  rest  of  the  world,"  Nick  Tom, 

Newtok' s former  tribal  administrator,  said  as  he  led  visitors  through  mud 
and  snow,  pointing  out  shifting  houses  and  the  crumbled  soil  fringing  the 
Ninglick.  "We  can't  even  move  an  inch  without  any  money." 

It's  a dilemma  taking  on  a new  urgency  as  the  effects  of  climate  change 
escalate  in  a region  many  consider  a harbinger  of  global  warming.  Erosion 
and  flooding  are  nothing  new  here,  but  communities  are  increasingly 
vulnerable  to  melting  permafrost  and  shorter  periods  of  the  shorefast  ice 
that  historically  protected  them  from  powerful  storms. 

Erosion  and  flooding  affect  86  percent  - or  184  - of  213  Alaska  Native 
villages  to  some  degree,  according  to  a 2003  report  by  the  U.S.  Government 
Accountability  Office.  The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  is  trying  to 
determine  which  communities  need  the  most  help  from  a network  of  state  and 
federal  agencies. 


"When  there  is  a problem  that  develops  over  years  and  decades,  such  as 
Alaskan  erosion,  the  perception  of  urgency  is  not  as  acute,"  said  Bruce 
Sexauer,  a senior  planner  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  "The  impacts  of  a 
hurricane  can  be  felt  nationwide,  whereas  similar  situations  in  remote 
communities  are  oftentimes  only  known  by  a select  few." 

Newtok  and  two  other  western  Alaska  villages,  Shishmaref  and  Kivalina, 
face  the  shortest  life  spans  at  their  current  locations. 

Some  officials  believe  conditions  are  most  urgent  in  Newtok,  tightly 
wedged  between  two  rivers.  The  vast,  rushing  Ninglick  has  cut  into  the 
smaller  Newtok  River,  turning  it  into  a slough.  This  is  the  sewage  dumping 
place  for  Newtok's  315  residents,  who  have  no  indoor  plumbing  and  use 
buckets  as  toilets. 

Compounding  the  problem,  fall  storms  send  flood  waters  surging  through 
the  Ninglick  and  up  the  Newtok,  turning  the  village  into  an  island,  said 
Brenda  Kerr,  the  Corps  of  Engineers'  Newtok  planner,  part  of  a new  multi- 
agency effort  exploring  possible  actions. 

"The  water  is  scary  enough  in  and  of  itself,  and  then  you  consider 
what's  in  it.  The  public  health  concern  is  probably  one  of  the  biggest 
triggers  here,"  Kerr  said. 

Newtok  is  ahead  of  other  villages  facing  impending  moves,  having 
completed  a federal  land  trade  in  2004  for  a hilly  area  called  Mertarvik 
on  Nelson  Island  nine  miles  to  the  south.  But  that's  just  on  paper.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  estimates  that  moving  would  cost  as  much  as  $130 
million,  or  more  than  $412,000  per  resident.  That  price  tag  reflects  the 
challenge  of  carrying  some  existing  structures  and  tons  of  construction 
supplies  to  undeveloped  tundra  - there  are  no  roads  here,  no  landing  strip 
and  no  barge  landing  for  large  vessels  - to  build  a community  from  the 
ground  up. 

"The  land  swap  was  successful.  It's  the  move  that  will  cost  us  money," 
said  Stanley  Tom,  Newtok's  acting  tribal  administrator  and  Nick  Tom's 
brother . 

About  370  miles  to  the  north,  the  relocation  cost  would  be  even  steeper 
for  Shishmaref,  an  Inupiat  village  of  600  located  on  a narrow  island  just 
north  of  the  Bering  Strait.  Estimates  run  as  high  as  $200  million  to  start 
from  scratch  with  new  infrastructure  - or  about  half  that  amount  to  move 
residents  to  the  coastal  hub  towns  of  Nome  or  Kotzebue. 

Ultimately,  multimillion-dollar  projects  to  protect  or  move  a few 
isolated  people  must  be  justified,  especially  post-Katrina.  But  it  is  not 
the  government's  role  to  bankroll  the  entire  cost  of  building  a new 
community,  officials  said. 

"I  think  there's  very  little  likelihood  that  the  federal  government  or 
the  state  government  could  come  up  with  $150  million  to  say,  'OK, 
Shishmaref  or  Newtok  or  Kivalina,  we're  going  to  move  you  next  year,"' 
said  Gary  Brown,  with  the  state's  emergency  management  office.  "When  you 
look  at  the  numbers  it's  kind  of  staggering,  but  if  a community  can  figure 
out  a way  through  the  maze  of  political  processes  to  do  it  incrementally, 
it  might  be  more  palatable." 

Joining  another  community  is  unacceptable,  said  Shishmaref  village 
transportation  planner  Tony  Weyiouanna,  who  has  lobbied  hard  for  state  and 
federal  funding.  In  their  nomadic  past.  Natives  generally  stayed  within  a 
certain  region.  Today  they  hunt  the  same  animals  as  their  ancestors, 
create  their  artwork  with  the  same  materials,  know  the  land  intimately. 

Being  absorbed  into  another  culture,  even  one  only  100  miles  away,  could 
amount  to  cultural  death,  exposing  residents  to  urban  ills  including 
alcohol,  which  is  banned  in  Shishmaref  and  other  dry  villages.  Residents 
fear  the  subsistence  lifestyle  on  which  their  traditions  and  economy  so 
heavily  rely  on  would  fall  off,  pushing  them  to  welfare. 

"We  would  like  to  keep  our  traditions  and  values  as  long  as  we  can  for 
the  future  of  our  children  and  grandchildren,"  Weyiouanna  said. 
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Tribes  file  class  action  trust  accounting  lawsuit 
January  4,  2007 

The  Native  American  Rights  Fund  filed  a major  class  action  lawsuit 
against  the  federal  government  last  week,  seeking  an  accounting  of 
billions  of  dollars  in  tribal  trust  funds. 

With  the  suit,  the  nonprofit  law  firm  seeks  to  represent  over  250  tribal 
governments  whose  money  has  never  been  accounted.  Eleven  tribes  signed  on 
as  plaintiffs  in  the  case,  the  first  of  its  kind. 

"This  lawsuit  is  a reflection  of  a huge  historical  problem  with  the 
federal  government's  mismanagement  of  tribal  trust  accounts,"  said  Rebecca 
Miles,  the  chairwoman  of  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe  of  Idaho,  the  lead  plaintiff. 
"We  have  tried  to  work  with  the  agencies  and  we  have  tried  to  work  with 
Congress.  Our  hope  now  is  with  the  courts." 

Filed  on  December  28  in  federal  district  court  in  Washington,  D.C.,  the 
suit  joins  dozens  of  similar  cases  filed  by  individual  tribes.  It  also 
joins  the  Cobell  lawsuit  that  represents  over  500,000  individual  tribal 
members  whose  funds  remain  unaccounted  despite  the  obligations  of  the 
Interior  Department  to  do  so. 

John  Gonzales,  the  chairman  of  NARF's  board  of  directors,  said  tribes 
had  to  take  action  to  beat  a critical  deadline.  The  statute  of  limitations 
to  file  trust  accounting  lawsuits  expired  on  December  31,  after  the  109th 
Congress  refused  to  extend  it  amid  opposition  from  the  Bush  administration. 

"The  real  battle  will  be  over  what  more  the  court  or  Congress  will  do  to 
protect  the  rights  of  tribes  and  hold  the  government  accountable  for  its 
duties  as  the  trustee  for  tribal  trust  funds,"  said  Gonzales,  a former 
president  of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians. 

Gonzales,  who  also  has  served  as  governor  of  San  Ildefonso  Pueblo  in  New 
Mexico,  said  tribes  are  challenging  the  government's  failure  to  conduct  an 
accounting  of  tribal  funds  dating  back  to  the  late  1800s.  Although  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  paid  the  former  accounting  firm  Arthur  Anderson 
to  look  ate  tribal  accounts,  the  reconciliation  project  only  looked  at  the 
years  1973  through  1992. 

"We  are  confident  that  the  court  will  agree  that  the  Arthur  Andersen 
reconciliation  reports  are  not  full  and  complete  accountings,"  said 
Gonzales . 

John  Echohawk,  the  executive  director  of  NARF,  said  the  Arthur  Anderson 
project  marked  another  breach  of  the  federal  government's  basic  trust 
responsibilities.  In  legal  filings,  the  Department  of  Justice  has  argued 
that  the  reconciliation  reports  are  an  accounting  even  though  the 
Government  Accountability  Office  has  said  such  an  accounting  is 
"impossible"  due  to  inaccurate,  missing  or  destroyed  records. 

"The  bottom  line  is  that  despite  the  agency  reports  and  twenty  years  of 
Congressional  mandates,  no  adequate  accountings  have  resulted  to  date," 
said  Echohawk,  a member  of  the  Pawnee  Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  citing  attempts 
by  the  GAO,  Interior  Department's  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  and 
Congress  to  shed  light  on  the  issue. 

Despite  the  failure  to  complete  the  accountings,  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  repeatedly  sounded  alarms  about  massive  tribal  trust  fund 
litigation.  In  testimony  to  Congress,  Attorney  General  Alberto  Gonzales 
has  begged  appropriators  for  money  in  order  to  defend  the  government  and 
"limit"  its  liabilities. 

"The  United  States'  potential  exposure  in  these  cases  is  more  than  $200 
billion,"  Gonzales  has  said. 

Tribes  and  individual  Indians  have  been  filing  breach  of  lawsuits  for 
decades,  recovering  some  money  here  and  there.  The  Mississippi  Band  of 
Choctaw  Indians  commissioned  a study  that  showed  only  about  a dozen  cases 
resulted  in  awards  of  more  $1  million. 

It  wasn't  until  Elouise  Cobell,  a member  of  the  Blackfeet  Nation  of 


Montana,  came  into  the  picture  that  the  legal  landscape  exploded.  In 
December  1999,  she  won  a precedent-setting  ruling  that  required  the 
government  to  conduct  an  accounting  of  all  funds.  NARF  serves  as  co- 
counsel on  the  case. 

At  least  50  tribes  have  followed  on  Cobell's  footsteps  with  lawsuits  of 
their  own.  As  the  December  31  deadline  approached,  dozens  more  considered 
their  options  but  grappled  with  the  cost  of  filing  a claim  and  the 
resources  needed  to  carry  it  through. 

"Moreover,  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  tribes  have  not  brought  or  are 
unable  to  bring  such  claims  either  due  to  lack  of  resources,  or  because 
they  are  unaware  that  their  legal  rights  are  in  jeopardy,  of  expiring 
under  statutes  of  limitation,"  NARF ' s filing  stated.  "Flence,  this  class 
action  is  necessary  to  protect  the  rights  of  tribes  in  the  class  as 
defined  in  this  complaint." 

Since  2001,  the  Bush  administration  has  spent  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  on  accounting  projects  for  tribes  and  individual  Indians.  But  none 
of  the  tribal  cases,  nor  the  Cobell  case,  have  been  fully  resolved  through 
the  courts  or  through  settlements. 

Key  Senate  and  Flouse  leaders  introduced  a bill  to  settle  the  Cobell  case 
for  $8  billion.  It  was  met  with  extreme  opposition  in  Indian  Country  after 
the  Bush  administration  also  proposed  to  settle  all  pending  and  future 
tribal  claims  and  radically  diminish  the  trust  relationship. 

In  addition  to  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe,  the  other  named  plaintiffs  are  the 
Mescalero  Apache  Nation  of  New  Mexico,  the  Tule  River  Tribe  of  California, 
the  Flualapai  Tribe  of  Arizona,  the  Yakama  Nation  of  Washington,  the 
Klamath  Tribes  of  Oregon,  the  Yurok  Tribe  of  California,  the  Cheyenne- 
Arapaho  Tribes  of  Oklahoma,  the  Pawnee  Nation  of  Oklahoma,  the  Sac  and  Fox 
Nation  of  Oklahoma,  and  the  Santee  Sioux  Tribe  of  Nebraska. 
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Flouse  Indian  committee  hopes  sink  under  dispute 
by:  Derry  Reynolds  / Indian  Country  Today 
Danuary  5,  2007 

WASFIINGTON  - A proposed  Indian  Affairs  committee  in  the  Flouse  of 
Representatives  won't  happen  for  now,  according  to  several  Capitol  Flill 
sources.  Instead,  the  Resources  Committee  will  remain  the  principal 
committee  of  jurisdiction  on  Native-specific  issues  in  the  Flouse.  It  has 
been  criticized,  overtly  in  recent  months,  for  putting  Native  issues  in 
competition  with  multiple  state-based  issues  that  come  before  its  49 
members  (at  last  count).  A handful  of  national  tribal  organizations, 
congressional  members  and  lobbyists  approached  Flouse  leadership  about 
establishing  an  Indian  Affairs  committee  following  the  November  elections, 
which  gave  Democrats  a majority  in  the  chamber  for  the  first  time  since 
1994. 

"With  everything  going  on  in  the  transition,  this  was  a jurisdictional 
dispute  they  didn't  want  to  take  on,"  said  a Democratic  lobbyist, 
referring  to  the  transfers  of  power  taking  place  on  Capitol  Flill  as 
Democrats  replace  Republicans  as  the  majority  party  in  Congress.  The 
lobbyist,  the  only  one  of  several  informants  outside  the  government 
willing  to  speak  for  the  record  (though  still  not  for  attribution),  said 
that  several  committees  of  the  Flouse  are  locked  in  disputes  on  oversight 
authority  - Dudiciary  and  Flomeland  Security  are  in  a feud.  Energy  and 
Commerce  and  Banking  are  in  another.  The  Flouse  Resources  Committee  would 
have  to  cede  its  jurisdiction  over  Indian  issues  to  establish  a permanent 
Indian  Affairs  Committee,  the  Democratic  lobbyist  said,  adding  that 


Speaker  of  the  House  Nancy  Pelosi,  D-Calif.,  and  her  leadership  team 
considered  it  a struggle  they  could  do  without.  The  Democratic  majority 
has  charted  an  ambitious  agenda  for  the  110th  Congress,  which  opened 
Danuary  4. 

The  lobbyist  said  that  tribes  and  Reps.  Dale  Kildee,  D-Mich.,  and  Tom 
Cole,  R-Okla.,  will  continue  to  advocate  on  Capitol  Hill  for  an  Indian 
Affairs  committee  in  the  House. 

Dim  Zoia,  staff  director  for  the  Democratic  majority  on  Resources, 
confirmed  that  an  Indian  Affairs  committee  will  not  transpire  in  the  110th 
Congress.  "We  haven't  had  any  consultation  on  this  matter,"  he  said, 
speaking  for  Rep.  Nick  Rahall,  D-W.Va.,  the  new  chairman  of  Resources,  and 
committee  staff.  The  closest  thing  Rahall  and  committee  staff  have  gotten 
to  consultation  on  a permanent  Indian  Affairs  committee  has  come  during 
visits  to  the  office  by  Tex  Hall,  former  chairman  of  the  Mandan,  Hidatsa 
and  Arikara  Nation  and  current  board  chairman  of  the  Inter-Tribal  Economic 
Alliance . 

Zoia  said  Rahall' s position  has  always  been  clear  - he  won't  sign  off  on 
laws  or  policies  that  affect  tribes  without  tribal  consultation. 
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Western  Shoshone  keep  fighting  for  1863  treaty  property  rights 
By  KEN  RITTER 
ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
Danuary  6,  2007 

LAS  VEGAS  (AP)  - The  way  Allen  Moss  sees  it,  most  of  the  riches  of 
Nevada  - from  the  Las  Vegas  Strip  to  the  state's  gold  mines  - belong  to  an 
American  Indian  tribe. 

Keep  Las  Vegas,  he  said.  But  the  Western  Shoshone  tribal  leader  wants  to 
reclaim  ancestral  lands  stretching  from  California  through  Nevada  and  Utah 
to  Idaho. 

Time  after  time,  in  lawsuit  after  losing  lawsuit,  the  Western  Shoshone 
National  Council  and  its  members  have  been  turned  aside  as  they  try  to  use 
a 19th-century  treaty  to  win  back  what  they  say  has  been  improperly  taken 
by  the  U.S.  government. 

"Las  Vegas  is  on  Shoshone  land.  The  gold  mines,  that's  all  Shoshone," 
said  Moss,  Reno-area  representative  to  the  eight-member  tribal  council  in 
Nevada.  "People  don't  understand  how  much  money,  how  many  resources  are 
coming  out  of  Shoshone  country." 

The  tribe  never  used  lines  on  a map  until  the  1863  Treaty  of  Ruby  Valley, 
which  the  Shoshone  say  gave  them  to  up  to  93,750  square  miles  of  ancestral 
lands.  Las  Vegas  would  tuck  into  a notch  on  those  lines. 

Tribe  members  insist  the  treaty,  ratified  by  Congress  in  1866,  grants 
the  Shoshone,  not  the  federal  Bureau  of  Land  Management  or  other  agencies, 
royalties  and  final  say  over  water,  mineral  and  property  rights  in  an  area 
the  size  of  the  state  of  Maine. 

The  hot,  harsh  desert  area  bears  small  bounties  of  pine  nuts  and 
medicinal  herbs.  The  rugged  hills  have  yielded  $20  billion  worth  of  gold 
over  the  years  - third  behind  Russia  and  South  Africa  in  world  gold 
production,  a lawyer  for  the  tribe  said. 

Moss  estimates  the  number  of  Shoshone  at  between  5,000  and  8,000  - 
descendants  of  people  who  lived  in  lands  from  the  Snake  River  Valley  in 
Idaho  to  the  Salt  Lake  Valley  in  Utah,  across  most  of  eastern  and  central 
Nevada,  and  in  Death  Valley  and  the  Mojave  Desert  in  California. 

To  reclaim  the  lands  and  win  some  legal  footing,  the  tribe  has  taken  its 


case  to  fence  lines,  counts,  international  tribunals  and  the  public. 

It  sued  to  block  the  nation's  nuclear  waste  from  being  stored  in  Nevada. 
It  succeeded  in  postponing  government  plans  to  explode  a bomb  that  would 
send  the  first  mushroom  cloud  in  decades  over  the  desert.  And  the  tribe 
went  all  the  way  to  Switzerland  to  ask  the  United  Nations  to  intervene  in 
the  land  rights  dispute. 

The  tribe  keeps  losing  on  most  fronts,  but  also  keeps  appealing  - and 
some  cases  have  notched  a place  in  Western  lore. 

Tribal  elder  Carrie  Dann  and  her  late  sister  Mary  became  famous  for 
defying  the  government  while  losing  a quarter-century  battle  to  graze 
cattle  on  federal  lands  next  to  their  Crescent  Valley  ranch  without 
authorization . 

The  Supreme  Court  ruled  against  the  tribe  in  another  case  in  1979, 
saying  the  Treaty  of  Ruby  Valley  gave  the  U.S.  trusteeship  over  the  tribal 
lands . 

A Sept.  20  Court  of  Claims  ruling  in  Washington,  D.C.,  took  the 
government  position  that  the  treaty  was  "merely  one  of  friendship  and  that 
it  conveyed  no  treaty  rights." 

Lawyer  Bob  Hager,  who  has  been  handling  Western  Shoshone  cases  for  free 
since  1983,  maintains  the  tribe  is  losing  on  technicalities.  He  said  the 
tribal  claim  finally  got  traction  - and  attention  - with  the  U.N. 

Committee  for  the  Elimination  of  Racial  Discrimination  last  year  in  Geneva 

The  panel  cited  concern  about  the  privatization  of  Western  Shoshone 
ancestral  lands  for  mining  and  energy  developers  and  cited  federal  efforts 
to  open  a nuclear  waste  dump  at  Yucca  Mountain,  90  miles  northwest  of  Las 
Vegas . 

"The  thrust  of  our  argument  is  that  there  has  been  no  fair  adjudication 
of  claims,"  said  Hager,  of  Reno.  "The  Organization  of  American  States  in 
2002  and  the  U.N.  panel  last  year  reached  the  same  conclusion,  that  the 
Western  Shoshone  were  denied  due  process  and  equal  protection." 

Cynthia  Magnuson,  a U.S.  Department  of  Dustice  spokeswoman  in  Washington 
said  the  government  would  not  comment  on  the  lawsuits  or  on  the  ruling  by 
the  U.N.  panel.  She  noted  that  arguments  in  the  Court  of  Claims  appeal 
were  due  this  month. 

"Generally,  while  things  are  pending,  we  do  our  talking  in  court," 
Magnuson  said. 

The  government  has  offered  tribal  members  money,  arguing  it  isn't 
realistic  to  expect  the  U.S.  to  give  back  lands  acquired  through  "gradual 
encroachment"  and  now  dotted  with  cities,  crisscrossed  by  interstate 
highways  and  railroads,  and  used  for  mining,  ranching  and  recreation. 

A law  signed  by  President  Bush  in  2004  approved  distribution  to  tribal 
members  of  more  than  $145  million,  including  some  $26  million  the  federal 
Indian  Claims  Commission  awarded  in  1979  based  on  the  1872  value  of  24 
million  acres. 

Some  Shohones  have  said  they  would  take  the  cash,  but  others  balked. 
Moss,  who  loads  preprinted  newspaper  advertisements  for  a living,  said  the 
distribution  money  won't  be  touched  because  to  take  it  would  concede  the 
government's  position. 

"Our  land  is  not  for  sale,"  he  said.  The  money  continues  to  collect 
interest . 

Hager  said  he  intends  to  appeal  federal  court  dismissal  of  a lawsuit  in 
Nevada  challenging  the  distribution  plan.  Tribal  chief  Raymond  Yowell 
claims  Congress  erred  in  approving  the  distribution,  because  lawmakers 
were  told  the  federal  land  claims  had  been  decided  and  the  Western 
Shoshone  had  agreed  to  the  amount. 

Another  case  pending  in  federal  court  in  Reno  seeks  to  void  the  19th 
century  transfer  by  the  U.S.  to  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  and  seven 
other  large  landholders  of  land,  minerals  and  water  in  a so-called 
"checkerboard"  pattern. 

The  Western  Shoshone  also  are  appealing  a federal  court  ruling  last  year 
that  the  court  lacked  jurisdiction  and  that  too  much  time  had  passed  since 
a landmark  1951  ruling  to  decide  the  tribe's  treaty  rights  claim.  The  1951 
case,  filed  with  the  Indian  Claims  Commission,  cut  the  size  of  the  Western 
Shoshone  aboriginal  land  claim  from  60  million  to  24  million  acres. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  the  Dann  case  in  1985  that  the  tribe 


lost  title  to  the  land  when  the  $26  million  was  deposited  as  payment  - 
even  though  the  money  was  never  collected. 

Hager  said  a court  decision  whether  the  Western  Shoshone  could  invoke 
aboriginal  rights  to  block  a planned  non-nuclear  "Divine  Strake"  weapons 
explosion  at  the  Nevada  Test  Site  north  of  Las  Vegas  could  prove  pivotal 
to  the  tribal  claim. 

Moss  isn't  sure  his  sons,  now  25  and  21,  will  take  up  the  decades-long 
fight. 

"They  can't  believe  how  long  the  battle  has  taken,"  said  Moss,  52.  "They 
were  taught  in  school  this  is  a land  of  laws.  I sit  here  saying,  'This  is 
how  the  laws  have  been  manipulated  and  twisted.'" 

"The  Indians  look  at  the  ground  as  being  sacred,  including  the  water," 
he  said.  "The  whole  thing  boils  down  to,  'How  many  times  can  you  break  the 
law  or  twist  the  law  in  your  favor?'  That's  what  the  government  has  done." 
Copyright  c.  2007  The  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Tribal  chairman:  'My  home  is  your  home' 

By  GWEN  BRISTOL,  Correspondent 
Danuary  7,  2007 

BISMARCK  - David  Brien,  tribal  chairman  of  the  Turtle  Mountain  Band  of 
Chippewa  Indians,  listed  poverty  as  a primary  area  of  concern  to  tribal 
leaders  and  said  that  the  Legislature  could  help  by  initiating  research 
groups  to  help  analyze  problems  during  the  State  of  the  Tribal-State 
Relationship  address  to  a joint  session  of  Legislature  on  Friday. 

Brien  defined  the  poverty  as  the  lack  of  a job,  the  lack  of  adequate 
medical  care,  the  lack  of  decent  houses  that  tribal  members  could  call 
their  own,  poor  water  quality,  and  poor  road  systems  on  tribal  lands. 

"Of  course  that  will  lead  to  appropriation  dollars  to  solve  these 
issues,"  he  said.  "There's  all  this  extra  money  out  there.  We'd  love  some 
of  those  extra  dollars.  All  of  these  issues  can  be  solved  by  focusing  on 
the  family. " 

Brien  said  that  another  part  of  his  solutions  also  included  education. 
"It  is  very  important  to  support  dialogue  between  our  tribal  colleges 
and  the  university  system,"  he  said."  It  is  proven  that  poor  people  with 
access  to  good  education  change  the  quality  of  their  lives  and  become 
leaders  in  their  communities." 

Speaking  directly  to  the  Legislature  and  Governor  Hoeven,  Brien  said 
they  could  help  by  continuing  to  support  the  Indian  Affairs  Commission  and 
the  Indian  Legislative  Dialogue  Group. 

"My  home  is  your  home,  new  friends.  And  my  community  is  your  community 
in  brotherly  communion  and  love,"  Brien  concluded. 

Chairmen  from  the  Standing  Rock  Tribe,  the  Spirit  Lake  Nation,  the  Three 
Affiliated  Tribes  and  the  Sisseton-Wahpeton  Oyate  were  also  present  for 
the  address. 
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Tribes  confident  of  a new  bison  management  deal 
By  VINCE  DEVLIN  of  the  Missoulian 
January  3,  2007 

PABLO  - Wednesday  will  be  the  earliest  opportunity  that  Confederated 
Salish  and  Kootenai  tribal  officials  will  have  to  talk  with  federal 
officials  about  last  week's  surprise  announcement  that  the  Interior 
Department  again  wants  the  tribes  involved  in  managing  the  National  Bison 
Range . 

But  tribal  chairman  James  Steele  Jr.  said  Tuesday  he  is  confident  the 
tribes  will  enter  into  another  annual  funding  agreement  that  will  put 
tribal  members  back  at  work  alongside  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
personnel  at  the  wildlife  refuge. 

"The  Salish,  Kootenai  and  Pend  d'Orielle  people  are  bound  and  determined 
to  see  this  thing  work,"  Steele  said.  "Will  we  reach  a point  where  all 
sides  are  happy?  I don't  think  so.  But  a best-case  scenario  will  be  a 
situation  where  there  is  full,  fair,  honest  and  complete  participation  on 
both  sides." 

Steele  knows  that  will  be  easier  said  than  done. 

Tensions  mounted  at  the  range  over  a 14-month  period  while  the  tribes 
were  contracted  to  perform  some  duties  previously  carried  out  by  FWS 
employees.  The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  accused  the  tribes  of  failing  to 
perform  some  of  those  duties  properly,  neglecting  others  altogether,  and 
said  that  tribal  employees  created  a hostile  work  environment  - charges 
the  tribes  strongly  deny. 

Tribal  employees,  meantime,  accused  the  FWS  of  deliberately  sabotaging 
their  work  in  a turf  war  designed  to  return  the  tribal  jobs  to  federal 
employees,  while  the  government  insisted  it  had  gone  the  extra  mile  to 
help  the  tribes  succeed. 

Everything  came  to  a head  on  Dec.  11,  when  Dale  Hall,  director  of  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  abruptly  pulled  the  plug  on  the  annual  funding 
agreement,  citing  poor  job  performance  and  hostile  working  conditions. 
Tribal  employees  were  locked  out  of  the  range  and  required  to  turn  in 
their  gear  the  next  day. 

Just  18  days  later,  the  Interior  Department,  which  oversees  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  overturned  Hall's  decision.  In  an  announcement  made  by 
Deputy  Interior  Secretary  Lynn  Scarlett,  Associate  Deputy  Interior 
Secretary  Jim  Cason  and  Hall,  the  department  and  FWS  announced  their 
intention  to  re-establish  a working  relationship  with  the  tribes. 

"At  least  someone  at  the  Department  of  Interior  considered  our  concerns 
and  saw  problems  with  the  unilateral  action  taken  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,"  Steele  said.  "They  revisited  the  decision,  and  we  appreciate  it. 
Now  potentially  we  can  work  to  an  agreement  where  we  can  all  work 
together . " 

The  announcement  also  included  the  news  that  an  ombudsman  would  be 
retained  to  assist  Interior  officials  in  identifying  and  resolving 
problems  and  conflicts  at  the  range,  that  Cason  and  Hall  would  travel  to 
Montana  to  discuss  management  issues  and  concerns  with  FWS  and  tribal 
personnel,  and  that  an  earlier  process  to  phase  in  full  tribal  management 
at  the  range  would  be  suspended  for  now. 

The  tribes'  involvement  is  opposed  by  many  national  environmental  groups, 
including  Public  Employees  for  Environmental  Responsibility,  which  fear 
the  move  will  be  the  first  step  in  the  weakening  or  dismantling  of  the 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  System. 

Tribal  leaders  disagree. 

"I  don't  see  a national  movement  to  privatize  refuges  or  bison  ranges," 
Steele  said.  "Even  if  there  is,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  range.  This 
will  still  be  a federal  bison  range,  on  federal  property,  governed  by 
federal  laws.  The  only  thing  different  would  be  tribal  involvement.  It 
would  be  best  if  both  sides  worked  together  for  the  betterment  of  the 
bison  and  the  other  wildlife  and  vegetation  on  the  refuge,  for  the 


betterment  of  all  American  people." 

Acts  of  Congress  allow  Indian  tribes  to  seek  involvement  in,  and  control 
over,  many  federal  lands  where  they  can  demonstrate  a cultural,  historical 
or  geographic  connection.  The  bison  at  the  refuge  descend  from  bison 
brought  to  the  Mission  Valley,  and  owned,  by  Indians.  The  range's  18,500 
acres  sit  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Flathead  Reservation. 

It  would  be  one  thing  if  opponents  had  stuck  to  their  argument  that  the 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  needed  to  stay  intact,  Steele  said.  But  he 
feels  the  tribes'  name  has  been  unfairly  dragged  through  the  mud  in  an 
effort  to  subvert  tribal  involvement  at  the  refuge. 

Calling  the  charges  "a  red  herring,"  Steele  added,  "PEER  and  others 
concerned  with  privatization  have  used  the  Confederated  Salish  and 
Kootenai  Tribes  as  a lightning  rod  to  stir  up  opposition." 

"They  went  after  our  credibility,"  said  CSKT  spokesman  Rob  McDonald. 

Steele  repeatedly  pointed  to  the  tribes'  management  of  a federal  utility 
on  the  Flathead  Indian  Reservation  since  1988  as  an  example  of  how  CSKT 
can  perform,  given  the  chance. 

Mission  Valley  Power  has  a $20  million  operational  budget  and  sound 
management,  Steele  said,  and  provides  low-cost  power  to  everyone  on  the 
reservation,  both  tribal  and  non-tribal  members. 

"Mission  Valley  Power  is  still  a federal  utility  that  falls  under 
federal  law  and  guidelines,"  the  chairman  said.  "It  serves  all  the  people 
on  the  reservation  no  matter  what  their  race.  If  we're  capable  of  figuring 
that  out,  we're  capable  of  figuring  out  the  Bison  Range.  I know  it's 
apples  and  oranges,  but  our  people  have  had  an  interaction  with  bison  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  years.  We  have  a much  shorter  history  with 
electricity. " 

The  presence  of  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  law  enforcement  officers  on  the 
day  tribal  employees  turned  in  their  gear  was  "unfortunate,"  Steele  said. 

"It's  quite  indicative  of  the  mind-set  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
he  went  on.  "To  have  law  enforcement  forcibly  remove  our  personnel  was  a 
humiliating  thing.  We've  been  very  professional  throughout  this  whole 
deal . " 

Now,  if  the  tribal  council  signs  off  on  it,  the  deal  is  on  again. 

Tuesday  was  a federal  holiday,  and  FWS  and  Interior  Department 
spokespeople  were  not  available  for  comment. 

Reporter  Vince  Devlin  can  be  reached  at  (406)  319-2117 
or  at  vdevlin@missoulian.com. 
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The  Tribes  are  back 

Interior  officials  to  reestablish  working  relationship  with  the 
Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  and  the  FWS 
January  4,  2007 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  - What  better  way  to  ring  in  the  New  Year  than  to 
rekindle  a relationship  with  the  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes 
and  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  On  Friday,  December  29,  Deputy 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Lynn  Scarlett,  Director  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  Dale  Hall  and  Associate  Deputy  Interior  Secretary  Jim 
Cason,  announced  their  intention  to  reestablish  a working  relationship 
between  the  FWS  and  the  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  the 
Flathead  Reservation  for  the  management  and  operation  of  the  National 
Bison  Range. 

"The  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  are  pleased  to  see  that  the 
U.S.  Interior  Department  and  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  are 


working  to  re-establish  an  Annual  Funding  Agreement  with  the  Tribes  to 
perform  activities  at  the  National  Bison  Range.  This  represents  a positive 
step  forward  for  the  partnership,  which  the  Tribes  have  long  endeavored  to 
create.  We  were  shocked  by  the  recent  action  of  the  regional  office  of  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  terminate  negotiations  towards  a new 
agreement,  and  even  more  shocked  to  see  in  the  news  media  the  unsupported 
allegations  made  about  the  Tribes  by  a regional  FWS  spokesperson,"  the 
Tribes  stated  in  release  from  its  communications  director  Rob  McDonald. 

The  Tribes  further  stated:  "We  appreciate  the  observations  of  Mitch  King, 
the  Regional  Director  for  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service's  Mountain 
Prairie  Region,  who  made  the  following  statement  about  the  Tribes  in 
September:  "I  have  worked  directly  with  the  CSKT's  Wildlife  Program  and  I 
rank  them  among  the  best  in  tribal  programs  and  as  good  as  many  state  Fish 
and  Wildlife  agencies.  I have  no  doubt  that  the  CSKT  Wildlife  Program  can 
do  a good  job  in  managing  the  National  Bison  Range.  The  2005 
Accomplishment  Report  should  not  be  construed  as  a negative  report.  That 
report  was  developed  as  a tool  for  use  in  identifying  strengths  and 
weaknesses  during  the  first  year  of  a very  complicated  agreement.  It  has 
been  very  helpful  in  that  regard  and  both  the  Tribes  and  the  Service  have 
taken  steps  to  address  identified  problems.  Many  have  misused  this  report 
by  focusing  solely  on  the  weaknesses  in  the  report  and  ignored  the 
successes.  I am  confident  that  the  CSKT  management  activities  at  the 
Bison  Range  will  continue  to  improve  and  that  this  partnership  will  be  a 
success . " 

The  Tribes  were  the  first  Indian  nation  in  the  United  States  to 
establish  a Wilderness  Area  located  in  the  Mission  Mountains,  a prime 
habitat  area  for  grizzly  bears.  The  Natural  Resources  Department  also 
manages  Big  Horn  sheep  in  tribally  designated  areas. 

Under  the  agreement,  the  FWS  will  continue  to  manage  the  range  as  a 
national  wildlife  refuge.  The  tribes  will  undertake  field  and  maintenance 
work,  animal  care  and  related  duties  on  the  range.  The  NBR  is  completely 
encompassed  within  the  Flathead  Reservation  in  northwestern  Montana. 

In  2005,  following  the  requirements  of  the  Tribal  Self-Governance  Act, 
the  FWS  entered  into  an  Annual  Funding  Agreement  (AFA)  with  the  Tribes  to 
perform  certain  non-managerial  functions  on  the  range  during  Fiscal  Year 
2006.  The  Act  instituted  a permanent  self-governance  program  at  the 
Interior  Department,  under  which  certain  programs,  functions,  services  and 
activities  of  the  Department  are  eligible  to  be  planned,  conducted, 
consolidated  and  administered  by  a self-governance  tribal  government. 

The  intention  to  create  a new  relationship  announced  on  Friday  envisions 
an  AFA  for  fiscal  year  2006  containing  substantially  the  same  terms  as  the 
2006  AFA.  An  earlier  process  to  phase-in  full  tribal  management  of  the 
refuge  will  be  suspended  at  this  time. 

"We  must  seek  to  build  the  foundations  for  future  management  in  a way 
that  fulfills  all  of  the  Department's  obligations  - to  the  refuge,  to 
tribes,  and  to  the  American  public,"  Scarlett  said. 

In  addition,  Scarlett,  Hall  and  Cason  have  agreed: 

* to  draft  a National  Bison  Range  operations  plan  that  will  clearly  spell 
out  the  mission,  goals,  objectives  and  tasks  envisioned  for  the  range 
for  the  next  five  years; 

* that  senior  Interior  officials,  including  Hall  and  Cason,  will  travel 
to  the  range  to  discuss  management  issues  and  concerns  with  FWS 
employees  and  the  tribes'  employees; 

* to  continue  acting  on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  complaints  that  have 
been  filed  and  seek  appropriate  personal  relief  for  legitimate 
grievances; 

* to  retain  an  ombudsman  to  work  at  the  range  to  assist  the  senior 
Interior  officials  in  identifying  and  effectively  resolving  any 
problems  or  conflicts  related  to  the  management  and  operation  of 
the  range; 

* to  undertake  the  drafting  of  a decision  document  that  would  critically 
examine  all  long-term  options  for  the  most  effective  management  of  the 
range . 

"We  are  pleased  to  see  that  the  Service's  arbitrary  action  to  terminate 
our  negotiations  and  agreement  have  been  reconsidered  and  we  very  much 


look  forward  to  working  with  the  Service  and  the  Department  to  build  a 
stronger  partnership  at  the  Bison  Range.  We  believe  we  can  work  together 
to  continue  to  benefit  the  Bison  Range,  its  bison  and  other  natural 
resources.  The  Tribes  would  like  to  thank  all  of  those  in  our  local 
community,  as  well  as  those  around  the  country,  who  have  expressed  their 
support  for  our  presence  at  the  Bison  Range,"  stated  the  Tribes.  Cason  is 
the  Department  official  who  performs  the  duties  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Indian  Affairs  until  a new  assistant  secretary  is  confirmed. 

CSKT  have  managed  several  programs  within  the  Interior  Department,  such 
as  Mission  Valley  Power;  the  utility  for  20  years  and  the  Department  of 
Interior's  Safety  of  Dams  for  many  years.  They  have  successfully  managed 
the  Department  of  Labor's  Kicking  Horse  lob  Corps  Center  on  the 
reservation  since  1970.  Kicking  Horse  was  the  first  all-Indian  lob  Corps 
Center  contracted  from  DOL's  Employment  and  Training  Administration. 

The  Flathead  Indian  Reservation  is  home  for  approximately  5,000  Salish 
and  Kootenai  tribal  members  who  live  on  the  reservation  with  an  additional 
2,000  members  who  reside  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The 
Tribes  are  the  largest  employer  in  Lake  County  with  approximately  1,200 
employees,  many  of  which  are  not  tribal  members. 

The  Tribes  most  recent  endeavor  includes  successfully  launching  the  new 
full-service  bank,  the  Eagle  Bank  in  Poison. 
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VP  takes  parting  shots 

Dayish  throws  weight  behind  ludicial  Branch 
By  Kathy  Helms 
Dine'  Bureau 
lanuary  7,  2007 

WINDOW  ROCK  - Navajo  Nation  Vice  President  Frank  Dayish  lr.,  in  a final 
gesture  as  he  leaves  office,  has  thrown  his  weight  behind  the  ludicial 
Branch,  urging  President  Shirley  not  to  veto  the  appropriations  act. 

Dayish  sent  a memo  Thursday  to  Shirley,  reminding  him  that  the  Executive 
Branch  has  publicly  acknowledged  the  severe  underfunding  of  the  ludicial 
Branch . 

"On  April  6,  2007,  as  president  of  the  Navajo  Nation,  you  testified 
before  the  U.S.  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  and  emphasized  that  the 
Navajo  Nation  ludicial  Branch  struggles  to  provide  the  services  it  is 
mandated  to  provide. 

"You  brought  national  attention  to  the  'dilapidated  trailers'  in  which 
the  ludicial  Branch  administrative  services  are  housed  (locally  referred 
to  as  the  "trailers  of  justice"). 

"Currently,  the  national  proposed  budget  for  2006  cuts  funding  for 
tribal  courts  across  the  board,"  Dayish  said. 

The  ludicial  Branch  Appropriations  Act  of  2006,  which  recently  passed 
the  Navajo  Nation  Council  by  one  vote,  would  require  that,  beginning  with 
Fiscal  Year  2008,  net  revenues  into  the  General  Fund  would  be  divided 
annually  between  the  three  branches  for  their  operating  funds. 

The  General  Fund  comprises  less  than  one  third  of  total  Navajo  Nation 
revenues . 

Under  the  act,  the  ludicial  Branch  would  receive  10  percent,  with  the 
remaining  90  percent  divided  among  Executive  and  Legislative. 

Dayish  said  net  revenue  means  that  these  percentages  will  be  applied 
against  the  revenues  remaining  after  all  the  mandatory  set-asides,  such  as 
for  the  Permanent  Trust  Fund  and  the  Land  Acquisition  Fund. 

The  act  would  not  increase  or  decrease  funds  from  other  sources  to  any 


branch,  he  said. 


Obligation 

Fixed  cost  remains  an  obligation  of  the  three  branches  on  which  the 
branch  leadership  must  discuss  and  agree  on  use  and  amounts  to  be  set 
aside  each  fiscal  year,  the  vice  president  said. 

"Executive  Branch  and  Legislative  Branch  functions  will  not  be  adversely 
affected  by  the  act  in  actual  money  terms,"  Dayish  said. 

"On  the  other  hand,  Judicial  Branch  resources  will  obtain  some  stability 
and  some  freedom  with  which  to  implement  the  mandate  of  the  Dine 
Fundamental  Law  and  its  core  functions  under  the  Navajo  Nation  Code,"  he 
said . 

In  a separate  interview,  Dayish  said  that  if  the  president  is  concerned 
about  overspending  and  is  stating  the  20th  Navajo  Nation  Council  needs  to 
demonstrate  financial  restraint,  he  needs  to  serve  as  a role  model  by 
beginning  to  cut  costs  at  the  Executive  Branch. 

"Cost-cutting  measures  could  begin  with  eliminating  duplication  of 
services  with  OnSat.  The  Navajo  Nation  already  has  a qualified  IT 
(Information  Technology)  department  which  provides  technology  services  to 
the  Navajo  Nation,"  Dayish  said. 

"At  a more  personal  level,  he  could  reduce  the  amount  of  vehicles  the 
Navajo  Nation  provides  for  him  as  the  president.  Why  does  he  have  three 
vehicles  when  there  are  only  two  licensed  drivers  in  his  household?" 

The  vice  president  said  personal  vehicles  are  assigned  to  certain 
Executive  Branch  staff  members  and  that  one  drives  a vehicle  no  other 
staff  member  is  allowed  to  utilize. 

The  Navajo  Nation  also  pays  for  a vehicle  for  Chief  of  Staff  Patrick 
Sandoval,  according  to  the  vice  president. 

Salaries 

Dayish  said  salaries  of  political  appointees  at  the  Executive  Branch 
need  to  be  re-evaluated  and  should  reflect  the  education  and  expertise  of 
qualified  individuals  hired  to  serve  the  constituents  of  the  Navajo  Nation. 

There  are  26  to  30  staff  members  including  division  directors,  staff 
assistants  in  Window  Rock,  and  the  Navajo  Nation  Washington  Office,  Dayish 
said . 

"George  Hardeen,  the  spokesperson  and  press  officer  for  the  Office  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President,  makes  in  excess  of  $80,000.  Since  his 
hire,  he  has  not  provided  much  press  coverage  for  the  Office  of  the  Vice 
President,"  Dayish  said. 

The  Executive  Branch  also  needs  to  make  available  to  the  general  public 
the  amount  of  fees  being  paid  to  tribal  consultants,  according  to  the  vice 
president . 

Contradictions 

An  analysis  from  the  president's  office  on  the  impact  to  the  three 
branches,  suggested  that  80  student  scholarships  and  42  employee  positions 
would  have  to  be  cut  in  order  to  give  Judicial  extra  funds. 

Dayish  said  that  just  last  week.  Chief  of  Staff  Sandoval  reiterated  in  a 
local  newspaper  that  education  is  still  the  president's  No.  1 initiative. 

"This  week,  he  sends  a different  message  to  the  people  and  college 
students . " 

"Cutting  42  employee  positions  doesn't  make  sense  when  there  are  already 
positions  available  that  are  not  filled  but  money  is  set  aside  for  the 
positions,"  he  said. 

In  his  letter  to  President  Shirley  on  the  appropriations  act,  Dayish 
said,  "There  is  an  inherent  tension  in  budget  matters  between  any  branches 
of  government.  In  times  of  fiscal  crisis,  this  tension  becomes  more 
pronounced . 

"The  act  seeks  to  remove  tension  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  K'e  by 
proposing  a fixed  percentage  allocation  to  the  Judicial  Branch  and  the 
remaining  90  percent  to  be  divided  up  between  the  Executive  and 
Legislative  branches." 

Dayish  said  the  act  recognizes  the  need  for  smooth  inter-branch 
relations,  free  of  tension,  in  budget  matters. 


"Most  importantly,  the  Navajo  Nation  must  have  an  independent  Judiciary, 
free  from  political  interference  from  within  and  outside  our  government," 
he  said. 

Urging  Shirley  to  sign  the  appropriations  act,  which  the  president  is 
expected  to  veto,  Dayish  said  his  signature  would  ensure  the  Judicial 
Branch  would  be  able  to  provide  much-needed  services  to  benefit  the  Navajo 
people. 

"We  are  all  aware  that  our  Navajo  Nation  courts  address  a myriad  of 
criminal,  civil  and  domestic  violence  cases  on  a daily  basis,"  the  vice 
president  said. 
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El  Paso,  Navajo  attempt  to  find  common  ground 
Negotiations  over  pipelines,  land  over  a year  old 
By  DAVID  IVANOVICH 
January  2,  2007 

WASHINGTON  - El  Paso  Corp.  and  the  Navajo  Nation  continue  to  try  to 
hammer  out  a new  right-of-way  agreement  for  a key  natural  gas  pipeline 
running  across  tribal  lands. 

The  Houston-based  energy  company  and  the  Navajo  have  been  negotiating 
for  well  over  a year  over  how  much  El  Paso  should  pay  for  the  right  to 
operate  the  pipeline  on  the  reservation. 

The  parties  had  hoped  to  reach  an  accord  by  the  end  of  December.  But 
failing  that,  they  continue  to  talk. 

"We  continue  to  be  hopeful  that  we  can  reach  a resolution  of  the  right- 
of-way  issue  that  will  be  beneficial  to  both  the  Navajo  Nation  and  El  Paso, 
" company  spokesman  Richard  Wheatley  said. 

A spokesman  for  Navajo  President  Joe  Shirley  Jr.  could  not  be 
immediately  reached  for  comment  Tuesday. 

El  Paso's  pipeline  network  cuts  through  the  large  expanse  of  tribal 
lands,  transporting  2.5  billion  cubic  feet  of  gas  a day  to  Southern 
California  and  other  Western  markets. 

That's  enough  natural  gas  to  power  plants  capable  of  providing 
electricity  for  15  million  homes.  Meanwhile,  many  on  the  reservation  have 
no  access  to  electricity,  natural  gas  or  even  running  water. 

When  El  Paso  and  the  Navajo  negotiated  their  last  contract  back  in  1985, 
the  company  agreed  to  pay  $29  million  over  20  years  for  the  rights  to 
cross  tribal  lands.  That  contract  expired  in  October  2005. 

This  time,  the  Navajo  have  demanded  El  Paso  pay  $440  million  for  a new 
20-year  deal.  And  at  one  point,  the  company  countered  with  a $200  million 
offer . 

El  Paso's  protracted  negotiations  with  the  Navajo  has  been  closely 
watched  by  other  pipeline  companies  and  Indian  tribes,  as  well  as  electric 
utilities  and  consumer  groups. 

Similar  disputes  have  erupted  across  the  country,  with  tribes  seeking 
redress  for  what  they  view  as  decades  of  unfair  treatment. 

The  Navajo  are  the  nation's  second-largest  Indian  tribe,  according  to 
2000  census  figures.  The  reservation,  home  to  about  250,000,  suffers  from 
high  unemployment, 
david . ivanovich@chron . com 

Copyright  c.  2007  Houston  Chronicle  Washington  Bureau. 
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Tribal  land  dispute  nears  end 
Tribes : 

Cheyenne-Arapaho  officials  say  the  Fort  Reno  property  belongs  to  them. 
Federal  judge  expected  this  year  to  settle  case  in  which  U.S.  military 
says  it  is  legal  owner  of  the  property. 

By  Judy  Gibbs  Robinson 
Staff  Writer 
January  3,  2007 

EL  RENO  - A decades-old  dispute  between  the  Cheyenne-Arapaho  Tribes  of 
Oklahoma  and  the  federal  government  regarding  ownership  of  old  Fort  Reno 
could  be  resolved  this  year. 

Absent  unexpected  delays,  a federal  judge  in  Washington  will  decide  if 
the  government  wrongfully  took  about  7,000  acres  of  Cheyenne-Arapaho  land 
surrounding  the  abandoned  fort  or  if  the  tribes  ceded  all  claims  to  the 
land  and  were  compensated  for  it. 

With  ownership  comes  the  right  to  develop  the  land  for  shopping,  offices 
and  possibly  a casino  and  to  drill  for  known  oil  and  gas  reserves, 
Cheyenne-Arapaho  Gov.  Darrell  Flyingman  said. 

"It's  valuable  land.  There's  hundreds  of  oil  and  gas  wells  right  around 
Fort  Reno.  That's  one  of  the  reasons  they're  trying  to  keep  it,"  Flyingman 
said . 

Development  planned 

Already  the  tribes  have  shown  the  land  to  builders  and  developers, 
including  a group  from  California  and  Washington,  D.C.,  who  toured  it 
Wednesday. 

"We  want  to  bring  jobs  to  western  Oklahoma  - good-paying  jobs," 

Flyingman  said. 

Sen.  Jim  Inhofe,  R-Tulsa,  has  different  plans  for  the  site.  He  co- 
sponsored a bill  last  session  to  authorize  the  Agriculture  Department 
secretary  to  open  the  land  to  oil  and  gas  exploration. 

"The  bill  simply  allows  USDA  to  lease  the  property,  while  at  the  same 
time  allowing  some  of  the  funds  from  the  leasing  to  be  put  toward 
renovating  and  maintaining  the  historic  buildings  at  Fort  Reno,"  Inhofe 
said  in  a statement  in  November. 

'Big  fight  on  our  hands' 

The  proposed  Fort  Reno  Mineral  Leasing  Act  died  when  the  109th  Congress 
adjourned  Dec.  9,  but  Flyingman  suspects  it  will  be  re-introduced  in  the 
coming  session. 

"We  have  a big  fight  on  our  hands.  We're  taking  on  the  Oklahoma 
delegation  plus  the  oil  companies,"  he  said. 

The  latest  salvo  in  the  legal  battle  came  Friday,  when  the  tribes' 
lawyers  filed  an  18-page  response  to  the  government's  motion  to  dismiss 
the  lawsuit. 

That  document  and  others  filed  previously  outline  a case  that  spans  more 
than  100  years,  starting  in  1869  when  the  Cheyenne-Arapaho  were  moved  from 
Colorado  onto  5 million  acres  west  of  Oklahoma  City. 

"This  whole  thing  is  a motion  picture.  It's  an  epic  adventure,"  said 
Richard  J.  Grellner,  the  Oklahoma  City  lawyer  representing  the  tribes  in 
the  lawsuit,  filed  March  20. 

Fourteen  years  after  the  tribes  settled  in  Oklahoma,  a presidential 
order  whittled  9,000  acres  off  their  reservation  to  create  Fort  Reno.  The 
tribes  believe  the  land  was  to  revert  to  them  when  the  government  no 
longer  needed  it  for  military  purposes. 

Fort  Reno  continued  to  serve  the  military  for  decades,  keeping  it  out  of 


the  tribes'  reach. 

When  the  cavalry  abandoned  the  fort  in  1908,  it  became  a "remount 
station/'  where  horses  and  mules  were  raised  and  trained  for  the  military. 

When  the  remount  station  closed  in  1954,  the  government  announced  the 
property  would  be  set  aside  for  possible  military  use. 

lames  M.  Upton,  the  Justice  Department  attorney  representing  the 
government,  did  not  reply  to  messages  seeking  comment. 

In  court  documents,  the  government  says  the  Cheyenne-Arapaho  claim  on 
the  land  died  in  1891,  when  the  reservation  was  allotted  and  the  tribes 
signed  an  agreement  ceding  the  remaining  400,000  acres,  which  then  were 
opened  to  non-Indian  settlement. 

The  tribes  say  they  never  ceded  the  Fort  Reno  land  and  that  the 
government  remained  bound  to  its  promise  to  return  it  to  them  when  no 
longer  needed  for  military  use. 

"It's  our  land.  We  never  gave  it  up,"  Flyingman  said. 

The  lawsuit  also  will  resolve  whether  the  tribes  were  paid  for  the  land. 
The  government  says  they  were  - twice. 

They  got  2 cents  an  acre  in  1891,  then  $15  million  more  in  1965  after 
filing  a lawsuit  under  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  Act,  designed  to 
correct  past  injustices  in  land  dealings  with  Indian  tribes. 

The  tribes  say  the  payment  covered  the  rest  of  the  old  reservation, 
excluding  the  Fort  Reno  land. 

Since  1948,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  operated  a research 
station  at  Fort  Reno  and  hosted  Historic  Fort  Reno,  a nonprofit 
organization  that  runs  the  old  fort  as  a historic  site.  Should  the  tribes 
prevail,  Flyingman  said  both  will  be  invited  to  stay. 

"There's  plenty  of  room  for  them  and  us,"  he  said. 

Copyright  c.  2007  The  Oklahoman/News  9,  Produced  by  NewsOK.com. 
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The  Little  Tribe  that  Could 

Thlopthlocco  Tribal  Town  sees  bright  future  ahead 
Liz  Gray 
January  6,  2007 

They  have  only  600  tribal  members.  Most  people  can't  even  pronounce  their 
name  let  alone  know  much  about  them.  They  are  overshadowed  by  some  big 
tribes  in  the  central  part  of  Oklahoma,  but  the  Thlopthlocco  Tribal  Town 
is  moving  full  steam  ahead  in  one  of  the  most  promising  spots  for  gaming 
left  in  Oklahoma. 

Their  newest  edition  is  a 90-foot  neon  sign  representing  their  Golden 
Pony  Casino.  It  stands  out  in  the  night,  beaming  across  the  countryside  on 
a stretch  of  Highway  40  that  doesn't  have  much  else  on  it.  They  say  you 
can  see  it  from  Henryetta,  10  miles  to  the  East.  There  is  no  competition 
on  Interstate  40  in  that  part  of  the  state  for  the  little  casino  until  you 
almost  reach  the  Arkansas  border. 

Elizabeth  Trickey,  Tribal  Council  Advisor  said  she  was  the  one  that 
named  the  casino.  The  Golden  Pony.  "The  last  five  letters  of  Thlopthlocco 
means  horse,"  said  Trickey.  "Many  people  said  we  were  sittin  on  a goldmine 
up  here.  I just  put  the  two  together." 

Charles  Coleman,  one  of  the  two  Warriors  of  the  Tribal  Town,  said  the 
night  the  sign  was  turned  on  they  had  over  500  people  in  the  casino.  "And 
we  don't  have  but  400  games,"  said  Coleman. 

Even  the  governing  structure  of  the  tribal  town  is  unique  among  tribal 
nations.  Their  tribal  leader  is  called  'Mekko'  or  Town  King.  They  have  two 
warriors,  a secretary  and  treasurer  make  up  their  elected  officials.  Those 
five  appoint  an  advisory  committee  of  five  people.  The  10  make  up  the 


governing  body. 

"My  feeling  is  that  in  2002  we  had  basically  a sitdown  dobber  bingo 
operation  and  we  were  going  in  about  2 or  3 thousand  dollars  a week  at 
that  time.  Then  we  went  into  a few  games,  then  Brian  McGert  came  in  and  we 
went  in  to  a few  more  games  and  we  shut  down  the  bingo,"  said  Coleman. "We 
took  a lot  of  hits  from  a lot  of  little-ole-ladies  in  the  community 
because  that  was  their  thing  to  play  the  bingo.  They  really  enjoyed  it." 

Clarence  Yahola,  is  the  gaming  commissioner  with  the  tribe.  According  to 
Coleman,  he  has  done  a lot  of  comparisons  with  vendors  and  trying  to  get 
the  best  deals  for  their  casino. 

Already  needing  room  for  expansion  Ron  Barnett,  tribal  administrator 
foresees  starting  a new  casino  and  having  it  completed  in  three  years. 
"We've  been  fortunate  that  our  forefathers  had  the  foresight  to  continue 
building  on  the  land  base  to  expand  it,"  said  Barnett.  Their  landbase  is 
nothing  to  joke  about.  With  2,500  acres,  mostly  in  trust,  they  own  the 
largest  amount  of  land  than  any  other  tribe  in  Oklahoma. 

Their  five-year  plan  includes  a wellness  center  and  the  possibility  of 
creating  equestrian  trails  and  camping.  The  North  Canadian  River  runs 
through  their  property  so  Coleman  believes  there  is  a lot  of  possibility 
of  using  it  for  irrigation  or  creating  a low-water  dam. 

They  want  to  build  a complete  service  center  for  visitors  to  come  and 
spend  the  night  in  the  countryside. 

"I  honestly  can  see  nothing  but  good  things  for  the  tribe  and  the 
casino,"  said  Kenna  Smith,  Marketing  Director.  "And  we  are  proud  to  be  the 
largest  employer  of  Okfuskee  County." 

They  also  have  a good  relationship  with  the  current  Muscogee  Creek 
administration  and  Coleman  hopes  that  will  continue. 

"In  1998  we  did  not  make  enough  money  to  be  audited  by  the  BIA,  said 
Coleman.  "Now  we  get  compliments  from  visiting  managers  of  the  [Muscogee] 
Creek  Nation  casino.  We  are  not  going  to  take  away  too  much  from  them  but 
they  like  what  it  is  that  we  are  doing.  We  are  quality." 

Their  plan  is  to  add  on  to  their  current  gaming  facility,  expand  another 
100  games,  then  fund  their  own  building  projects  of  future  endeavors 
without  borrowing  any  money. 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Lawmaker  apologizes  for  comments 

Winifred's  Butcher  referred  to  Indian  colleague  as  'chief' 

By  DENNIFER  McKEE 
Gazette  State  Bureau 
Danuary  6,  2007 

FIELENA  - Rep.  Ed  Butcher,  R-Winifred,  was  made  to  apologize  Friday  on  the 
House  floor  after  referring  to  an  American  Indian  lawmaker  as  "chief"  and 
asking  the  lawmaker  if  a committee  chairman's  gavel  wielded  by  Butcher 
constituted  a "war  club." 

"It  was  meant  as  a compliment,"  Butcher  said  to  his  "chief"  comment  in 
an  apology  before  the  100-member  House  of  Representatives. 

Butcher  made  the  comments  Thursday  afternoon  at  a meeting  of  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee,  which  he  chairs.  He  promised  fellow  lawmakers  he 
would  conduct  future  meetings  "in  a way  that  upholds  the  dignity  of  the 
House . " 

Butcher  said  House  Republican  leaders  summoned  him  to  their  offices 
after  Democrats  objected  and  that  he  was  told  to  apologize  on  the  House 
floor  on  Friday. 


Butcher  said  in  an  interview  afterward  that  he  made  the  comments  before 
the  committee  meeting  had  formally  convened. 

People  were  milling  about  the  room  at  the  Capitol  and  making  small  talk, 
he  said. 

Butcher  said  he  has  an  extra-large  gavel  and  turned  to  Rep.  Jonathan 
Windy  Boy,  D-Rocky  Boy,  a member  of  the  committee,  and  asked  him  if  the 
gavel  could  be  a "war  club." 

Then,  shortly  before  the  meeting  was  to  start,  but  while  Windy  Boy  was 
not  present.  Butcher  said  the  meeting  couldn't  begin  because  he  was 
waiting  on  "Chief  Windy  Boy." 

"There  sure  as  hell  wasn't  anything  negative  about  (the  comment)" 

Butcher  said,  adding  that  he  had  always  considered  Windy  Boy  one  of  the 
"sharpest"  American  Indian  lawmakers  in  the  House. 

Butcher  said  if  he  intended  to  say  something  disparaging  about  American 
Indians,  "I  would  have  come  up  with  something  (worse)  than  that." 

"He's  a tribal  leader,"  Butcher  said,  referring  to  Windy  Boy,  who  is  a 
Chippewa-Cree  Tribal  Council  member.  "I  always  thought  the  chief  was  the 
main  man." 

Windy  Boy  was  not  in  the  House  on  Friday,  because  he  was  in  Rocky  Boy 
attending  a tribal  council  meeting. 

Butcher's  comments  brought  sharp  rebukes  Friday  from  American  Indian 
lawmakers  and  Republican  and  Democratic  leaders  of  the  House. 

House  Majority  Leader  Mike  Lange,  R-Billings,  called  the  comments 
"inappropriate"  when  announcing  Butcher's  apology. 

Rep.  Margarett  Campbell,  D-Poplar,  an  American  Indian  lawmaker  whose 
district  includes  Assiniboine  and  Sioux  tribal  members  on  the  Fort  Peck 
Reservation,  said  in  a brief  speech  that  she  didn't  believe  "the  good 
people  of  Montana  (wanted)  the  indigenous  people  of  this  state  to  be  used 
as  the  butt  of  bad  jokes  and  inappropriate  comments." 

Campbell  said  in  an  interview  afterward  that  she  thought  Butcher's 
comments  were  careless,  but  not  necessarily  malicious.  She  said  she  didn't 
want  to  "pick  a fight"  with  Butcher  but  felt  compelled  to  address  racism 
when  it  presented  itself. 

"My  guess  is  the  9,000  people  he  represents  would  not  like  to  have  these 
comments  spoken  on  their  behalf,"  Campbell  said. 

Rep.  Shannon  Augare,  D-Browning  and  a member  of  the  Blackfeet  Tribe, 
said  in  an  interview  that  he  didn't  think  Butcher's  use  of  "chief"  was 
complimentary. 

"I'm  disappointed  that  in  this  body  people  still  say  things  like  that," 
said  Augare,  a freshman  lawmaker  serving  his  third  day  in  the  Legislature. 

Augare  said  he  was  pleased  that  both  Democratic  and  Republican  leaders 
viewed  Butcher's  remarks  as  inappropriate. 

House  Minority  Leader  John  Parker,  D-Great  Falls,  said  as  soon  as  he 
found  out  about  the  comments  Thursday,  he  talked  to  Republican  House 
leaders,  who  also  found  Butcher's  words  unacceptable. 

Butcher  said  he  thought  the  incident  may  have  been  overblown  and  said 
one  of  his  own  children  is  an  enrolled  member  of  Windy  Boy's  reservation 
tribes,  a girl  whom  Butcher  adopted  as  an  infant. 

"It  makes  this  whole  thing  ironic,"  he  said. 

During  the  last  Legislature,  Butcher  apologized  after  referring  to 
severely  developmentally  disabled  students  as  "vegetables"  at  an  education 
meeting. 

Copyright  c.  2007  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Indian  Center's  fundraising  lags 


By  BRIAN  BARBER  World  Staff  Writer 
January  3,  2007 

Leaders  are  requesting  an  extension  to  obtain  $3  million  in  donations 

The  American  Indian  Cultural  Center's  project  leaders  failed  to  meet  a 
$3  million  end-of-the-year  fundraising  milestone  required  by  its  land 
lease  with  Tulsa's  River  Parks  Authority. 

Monetta  Trepp,  who  is  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  National  Indian 
Monument  and  Institute,  which  is  pursuing  the  $65  million,  two-phase 
project,  has  sent  a letter  to  the  authority  requesting  an  extension. 

"We've  raised  about  $1  million  toward  the  goal,"  she  said  Tuesday.  "I'd 
be  happy  to  have  another  six  months  or  so,  but  that  might  be  pushing  it." 

The  authority  hasn't  received  the  letter  but  could  discuss  a possible 
extension  at  its  3an.  11  meeting,  said  Matt  Meyer,  the  River  Parks 
Authority's  executive  director. 

"The  decision  will  be  up  to  the  board,"  he  said.  "River  Parks  is  very 
supportive  of  the  project.  We  want  it  to  be  successful." 

The  lease  requires  the  group  --  by  the  end  of  this  year  --  to  have 
raised  the  entire  $30  million  cost  of  the  project's  first  phase. 

The  nonprofit  National  Indian  Monument  and  Institute  signed  the  99-year 
lease  in  lanuary  2005  for  39  acres  at  71st  Street  and  Elwood  Avenue  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Arkansas  River,  next  to  Turkey  Mountain. 

The  lease  is  for  a token  $1  per  year,  but  it  has  fundraising  milestones 
to  ensure  that  the  project  moves  forward. 

The  group  met  its  $500,000  fundraising  goal  at  the  end  of  2005,  with  the 
help  of  a grant  from  the  Economic  Development  Administration,  a unit  of 
the  U.S.  Commerce  Department. 

But  Trepp  said  further  fundraising  efforts  have  been  difficult  because 
the  cultural  center's  design  has  changed  because  of  the  topography  of  the 
site. 

"We  now  have  the  architectural  drawings  to  begin  a true  capital 
campaign,"  she  said. 

So  far,  area  tribes  have  contributed  only  small  amounts,  Trepp  said,  but 
additional  donations  are  being  discussed. 

The  construction  of  an  American  Indian  cultural  center  in  Oklahoma  City 
that  has  consumed  a lot  of  available  federal  and  state  money  also  is 
complicating  fundraising  efforts,  she  said. 

"I  know  there's  some  help  for  us  out  there,"  Trepp  said.  "A  lot  of 
people  have  been  telling  us  to  come  back  after  the  start  of  the  year,  so 
that's  now." 

The  National  Indian  Monument  and  Institute  was  formed  in  1991  with  the 
goal  of  creating  a place  to  showcase  the  region's  American  Indian  culture. 

The  board  of  directors  consists  of  a cross-section  of  tribal 
representatives,  including  the  Cherokee,  Muscogee  (Creek),  Osage  and 
Choctaw  nations. 

But  for  years,  the  group  has  struggled  to  find  the  financial  backing  to 
transform  its  dream  into  reality. 

The  Vision  2025  countywide  sales-tax  initiative  gave  the  project  a boost 
by  setting  aside  $2  million  for  necessary  infrastructure,  but  that  money 
is  on  hold  until  private  fundraising  efforts  produce  results. 

The  first  phase  of  the  project,  with  its  price  tag  of  roughly  $30 
million,  consists  of  a theater,  a restaurant  and  mixed-purpose  space  where 
arts  festivals  and  other  cultural  events  could  be  held,  architect  Robert 
Johnson  said. 

It  also  would  provide  office  space  for  the  National  Indian  Monument  and 
Institute  and  some  that  could  be  leased  by  other  American  Indian 
organizations . 

The  second  phase,  which  would  cost  about  $35  million,  would  include  a 
museum  and  a National  American  Indian  Monument,  Johnson  said. 

Brian  Barber  581-8322 
brian . barber@tulsaworld . com 
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Sky  City  gains  historic  designation 
Source:  AP 
Danuary  4,  2007 

ACOMA  PUEBLO,  N.M.  - Acoma  Pueblo's  Sky  City  has  been  designated  as  a 
National  Trust  Historic  Site. 

The  designation  came  today  from  the  National  Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation  in  Washington  D.C. 

Sky  City  is  now  the  nation's  28th  historic  site. 

Sky  City,  perched  atop  a sheer  370-foot  sandstone  mesa,  is  the  oldest 
continuously  inhabited  community  in  North  America. 

It  dates  to  AD  1150  and  includes  adobe  houses,  plazas  and  San  Esteban 
del  Rey  mission  church,  which  was  completed  about  1640. 

About  15  families  live  year-round  on  the  70-acre  mesa  top. 

The  community  was  designated  a National  Historic  Landmark  in  1960  and  a 
Save  America's  Treasures  site  in  1999. 

Copyright  c.  2007  The  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Milwaukee  steel  fabrication  firm  wins  casino  contract 
BizTimes  Daily 
Ianuary  2,  2007 

Great  Lakes  Contracting  Inc.,  a Milwaukee-based  Native  American-owned 
and  -operated  contractor,  was  recently  awarded  the  steel  fabrication 
contract  for  Potawatomi  Bingo  Casino's  $240  million  expansion  project. 

Bill  Beson  Dr.,  vice  president  of  Great  Lakes  Contracting,  said  steel 
fabrication,  the  process  of  preparing  the  material  before  installation, 
will  begin  in  February  and  will  take  four  to  five  months  for  completion. 

Great  Lakes  Contracting  also  did  steel  fabrication  work  during 
Potawatomi  Bingo  Casino's  2001  expansion  project. 

"We're  very  pleased  to  be  awarded  this  contract,"  said  Beson,  a member 
of  the  Lac  de  Flambeau  Chippewa  Tribe  and  vice  president  of  the  American 
Indian  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Wisconsin.  "With  the  company's  history  of 
working  on  a number  of  major  projects  in  the  area,  we're  looking  forward 
to  taking  on  this  challenge." 

Great  Lakes  Contracting  also  has  worked  on  projects  at  General  Mitchell 
International  Airport,  Miller  Park,  the  Midwest  Express  Center  and  the 
Milwaukee  Art  Museum. 

The  Potawatomi  Bingo  Casino  expansion  project,  expected  to  be  completed 
in  summer  of  2008,  will  add  more  than  500,000  square  feet  to  the  existing 
casino  in  Milwaukee. 

The  addition  will  include  two  new  restaurants,  a center  lounge  and  a 
food  court,  in  addition  to  a new  six-story  parking  structure  and  a 
vehicular  bridge  that  will  connect  the  existing  parking  structure  to  the 
Dames  E.  Groppi  Unity  Bridge. 

So  far,  Potawatomi  Bingo  Casino  has  awarded  $90  million  in  contracts  for 
the  expansion  project. 

Great  Lakes  Contracting  is  based  at  4810  N.  124th  St. 


Copyright  c.  2007  Small  Business  Times. 
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Lost  Cherokee  group  seeks  federal  status 
By  Dudy  Gibbs  Robinson 
Staff  Writer 
Danuary  4,  2007 

A group  seeking  federal  recognition  as  an  American  Indian  tribe  will  hold 
four  meetings  in  Oklahoma  for  members  to  vote  on  a constitution. 

Card-holding  members  of  the  Lost  Cherokee  of  Arkansas  & Missouri, 
organized  in  1999,  will  vote  on  a constitution  at  meetings  Friday  through 
Sunday  in  Shawnee,  Poteau,  Antlers  and  Sulphur. 

The  group,  headquartered  in  Dover,  Ark.,  is  composed  of  descendants  of 
Cherokees  who  moved  west  decades  before  the  Trail  of  Tears,  including 
about  3,000  now  living  in  Oklahoma,  said  Cliff  Bishop  of  Bartlesville,  who 
identified  himself  as  one  of  the  tribe's  head  men. 

The  group  began  identifying  members  and  pursuing  federal  recognition  in 
1999. 

"It  was  hard.  We  had  people  up  in  Dover  and  up  in  the  mountains  who 
still  think  they're  going  to  get  sent  to  Oklahoma,"  Bishop  said. 

The  group  usually  is  referred  to  as  the  Arkansas  Cherokee.  Bishop  said 
the  name  "Lost  Cherokee"  was  chosen  for  legal  purposes  because  when  the 
first  Cherokee  crossed  the  Mississippi  River  in  the  late  1700s,  people 
said:  "Those  Cherokee  are  lost." 

The  vote  on  a constitution,  required  for  federal  recognition,  will  close 
Dan.  31. 

The  Oklahoma  meetings  are: 

Shawnee:  7 p.m.  Friday  at  America's  Best  Value  Inn,  4900  N Harrison  Ave.; 

Poteau:  1:30  p.m.  Saturday  at  Days  Inn  Motel,  1702  N Broadway; 

Antlers:  6:30  p.m.  Saturday  at  the  Antlers  Public  Library,  202  S High  St. 

Sulphur:  2 p.m.  Sunday  at  the  Murray  County  Expo  Center  on  State  Highway  7 
west  of  Sulphur. 

Copyright  c.  2007  The  Oklahoman/News  9,  Produced  by  NewsOK.com. 
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City  Stops  Trail  that  Cuts  Through  Cemetery 
Amanda  Kinseth 
Danuary  2,  2007 

The  city  apologizes  after  work  crews  have  been  clearing  ground  for  a 
planned  walking  and  biking  trail  through  Topeka  that  cuts  right  through 
cemetery  grounds. 

"They've  cleared  the  grass  and  moved  turf  on  the  top,"  says  Doe  Singer, 


City  of  Topeka  Chief  Surveyor.  "They  haven't  done  any  excavation  yet." 

Ann  Andrews,  the  Curtis  Family  Cemetery  caretaker,  says  it's  good  thing 
the  city  hasn't  started  digging,  because  there  could  be  unmarked  graves 
there . 

The  cemetery  dates  back  to  the  1860 's  and  used  to  be  owned  by  Charles 
Curtis,  the  nation's  only  American  Indian  Vice-President. 

The  city  says  it  was  an  honest  mistake,  and  stopped  work  in  the  area 
after  recognizing  the  property  boundaries  were  off. 

"They  still  wouldn't  listen  to  me,"  says  Andrews.  "I  come  out  here  and 
they  still  wouldn't  stop.  They  said,  'we'll  have  our  survey  team  come  out.' 
I said  OK.  It  was  only  then  they  acknowledged  they  did  something  wrong." 

Singer  says  the  city  realized  the  property  line  actually  ends  19  feet 
further  west  of  where  the  original  plan  showed.  "North  Topeka  is  not  a 
good  place  to  survey.  There  are  many  records  and  conflicting  property 
lines . " 

Singer  says  the  land  looked  the  same  as  city  land  and  wasn't  fenced  in 
like  the  marked  graves  on  the  cemetery. 

It's  still  up  in  the  air  who  actually  owns  the  property. 

Andrews  worries  about  the  disrespect  and  potential  vandalism  that  could 
arise  from  having  a trail  that  close  to  a cemetery. 

The  city  says  consultants  will  re-design  soldier  trail  and  probably  re- 
align it  to  the  north  to  smooth  over  the  muddy  situation. 

The  city  says  Soldier  Trail,  which  will  stretch  from  Garfield  Park  to 
Lyman  Road,  should  be  completed  by  this  summer. 

Copyright  c.  2007  KSNT-TV  27  News,  Topeka,  KS. 
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Exhibits  look  into  Native  American  strife  and  transition 
By  lay  Kirschenmann 
jkirsch@a rgus leader . com 
lanuary  4,  2007 

A glimpse  of  the  bleak  period  when  Native  Americans  were  pulled  from  the 
plains  and  forced  onto  reservations  can  be  seen  at  two  free  exhibits  this 
month . 

One,  an  86-piece  show  of  historic  photographs  by  Frank  Bennet  Fiske 
opens  lan.  12  at  the  Washington  Pavilion. 

Born  in  the  Dakota  Territory  in  1883,  Fiske  spent  most  of  his  life 
photographing  new  arrivals  on  North  Dakota's  Standing  Rock  Indian 
reservation  just  after  1900. 

Another  show,  "Rosebud  Sioux  - A Lakota  People  in  Transition,"  opens 
today  with  a reception  from  5:30  to  7 p.m.  at  the  Old  Courthouse  Museum. 

The  eight-week  show  features  more  than  100  images  of  the  Sicangu  Lakota 
people  of  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe. 

It  features  lohn  Anderson's  photographs,  taken  between  1885  and  1930, 
along  with  a set  of  present-day  photographs  of  Lakota  people  on  the 
Rosebud  reservation. 

Many  reservation  tribal  members,  descendants  of  those  in  the  old  photos, 
contributed  to  the  exhibit  with  oral  history,  documents  and  photographs. 

In  the  Pavilion  show,  some  of  Fiske' s photos  include  some  backdrops  in  a 
studio-like  setting.  But  the  photographer  didn't  provide  props  or  dress  up 
his  subjects,  says  Howard  Spencer,  curator  of  the  Visual  Arts  Center  at 
the  Pavilion. 

"The  quality  of  his  images  is  remarkable  given  the  primitive  equipment 
he  used,  and  the  conditions  under  which  he  often  worked,"  he  says. 

Fiske  was  not  indigenous,  but  was  raised  and  lived  among  the  Native 


Americans.  His  wife,  Angela,  was  the  great-grand  daughter  of  Chief  Forked 
Horn  of  the  Yanktonaii  Sioux. 

"He  photographed  a lot  of  mundane  activities  among  the  Native  Americans 
on  the  reservation  at  the  time,"  Spencer  says.  "There  is  a certain  kind  of 
casualness  that  you  don't  see  in  a lot  of  photographers'  work  from  that 
period  who  were  doing  more  formal  work." 

Yankton  Sioux  Tribal  artist  Derry  Fogg  of  Sioux  Falls  says  he's  anxious 
to  take  a look  at  the  shows. 

"It  should  be  very  interesting  to  see,  historically,"  Fogg  says.  "We 
can't  change  it  now.  But  it  is  the  start  of  the  worst  period  of  time  for 
the  Native  Americans,  but  is  part  of  history." 

Reach  reporter  Day  Kirschenmann  at  331-2312 
or  e-mail  jkirsch@argusleader.com. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Sioux  Falls  Argus  Leader.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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US  Attorney:  Critic  hides  contempt  for  tribes 
Danuary  3,  2007 

The  following  was  submitted  by  Troy  Eid,  the  U.S.  Attorney  for  the  District 
of  Colorado,  in  response  to  an  opinion  by  Phillip  T.  Doe  that  was  published 
in  the  The  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News. 

Doe  is  chair  of  the  Citizens  Progressive  Alliance,  a group  that  opposed  the 
Ute  water  rights  settlement  in  Colorado. 

It  is  a matter  of  public  record  that  I have  NEVER  represented  or  lobbied 
for  any  gambling  or  gaming  interests  of  any  kind,  Indian  or  non-Indian.  So 
Phillip  Doe's  personal  attack  on  me  is  untrue  as  well  as  cowardly. 

Doe,  chairman  of  the  Citizens  Progressive  Alliance  (and  a longtime 
opponent  of  the  Animas-LaPlata  Water  project  that  settled  longstanding 
water-rights  claims  by  the  Southern  Ute  and  Ute  Mountain  Ute  Tribes  and 
the  Navajo  Nation),  also  tries  to  smear  me  by  falsely  linking  me  with 
disgraced  lobbyist  Dack  Abramoff. 

I was  employed  in  the  same  1,600-attorney,  34-office  law  firm  - as  a 
partner  in  Denver  in  the  Litigation  Section  - starting  at  about  the  time 
that  Abramoff  was  terminated  as  a lobbyist  in  the  Washington,  DC  office. 

We  NEVER  worked  together,  in  any  capacity  whatsoever,  prior  to  my  own 
background  investigation,  nomination  by  President  Bush,  and  unanimous  US 
Senate  confirmation  approval  as  Colorado's  United  States  Attorney. 

By  lamely  trying  to  discredit  me.  Doe  struggles  to  deflect  attention 
from  his  own  apparent  contempt  for  Indian  people  and  tribes. 

We've  heard  Doe's  supposedly  "complex"  racism  before:  That  Colorado's 
two  tribes,  the  Southern  Ute  and  Ute  Mountain  Ute  nations,  ought  to  fix 
their  public  safety  problem  because,  as  he  puts  it,  they've  earned  some 
money  through  successful  tribal  businesses. 

The  truth  is  that  Indian  nations  (by  federal  court  rulings  and 
Congressional  legislation)  are  forced  to  depend  on  the  federal  government 
for  much  of  their  law  enforcement  and  adjudication  needs,  particularly 
when  it  comes  to  fighting  and  preventing  violent  crime.  Those  of  us  in 
federal  law  enforcement  have  a corresponding  duty  to  strengthen  public 
safety  on  America's  Indian  reservations . 

Both  Colorado's  tribal  governments  are  working  hard  to  address  this 
challenge,  as  is  US  Attorney  General  Alberto  Gonzales  and  Colorado's 
Congressional  delegation.  Doe's  blame-the-Indians  approach  is  a reminder 
of  how  far  we  still  must  go  to  ensure  equal  access  to  justice  for  all 
Americans . 

Troy  A.  Eid 


United  States  Attorney 

District  of  Colorado 

Copyright  c.  2000-2007  Indianz.Com. 
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Carter  Camp:  Indian  Country  is  America's  waste  dump 
The  UN  Observer 
January  4,  2007 

"Many  circumstances  within  Indian  Country  make  our  homelands  the  target 
of  the  purveyers  of  America's  waste.  In  my  Ponca  Tribe  we  have  had  to  stop 
a waste  well  injection  system,  several  toxic  waste  incinerators,  low  level 
radio  active  waste  disposals,  and  landfills.  But  we  are  a small  Tribe  with 
a very  small  land  base;  the  primary  targets  have  been  the  large 
reservations  like  Rosebud  with  space  to  conceal  these  places  and  mitigate 
their  harm  to  the  people  in  large  cities,  those  Americans  who  demand  cheap 
goods  but  won't  allow  their  waste  to  be  kept  close  to  home.  Rosebud  is  the 
homeland  of  the  Sicangu  Lakota  Nation  which  is  the  reluctant  host  to  a 
mammoth  pig  factory,  which  (due  to  a recent  Court  victory  over  the  Tribe 
and  EPA),  is  set  to  become  the  largest  in  the  world!  - with  at  least  33! 
massive  waste  lakes  which  will  cover  hundreds  of  acres  of  clean  earth  with 
a horrible  hodge-podge  of  toxic  substances. 

The  prime  reason  we  present  good  targets  is  the  extreme  poverty  and 
joblessness  on  our  reservations.  Poverty  creates  within  the  populace  a 
desperation  for  jobs  which  is  then  reflected  in  their  leaders.  After 
standing  for  election  on  a platform  of  economic  development,  elected 
officials  quickly  learn  the  near  impossibility  of  creating  any  sizable 
number  of  jobs  on  reservations . Our  people  were  once  confined  as  far  away 
from  the  American  people  as  possible  on  as  marginal  lands  as  possible  and 
until  modern  times,  we  were  kept  as  "wards  of  the  Government".  Suddenly 
our  Tribal  leaders  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  creating  jobs 
for  the  people,  without  any  financial  infrastructure  or  tax  base.  Add  to 
this  the  fact  that  the  hungry  people  are  their  own  relatives,  and  a 
vulnerability  is  created  which  waste  companies  are  quick  to  exploit. 

Our  land  base  is  another  large  attraction  for  a waste  company.  But  even 
for  them,  our  Reservations  are  usually  the  last  choice  of  location,  they 
have  tried  to  use  land  closer  to  the  source  of  the  waste  but  they  have 
been  forced,  by  the  rejection  of  the  American  people,  to  try  to  locate  in 
Indian  Country.  The  conjuncture  of  companies  in  dire  need  and  elected 
officials  desperate  for  "economic  development"  is  what  has  put  our  lands 
in  such  jeopardy." 

Copyright  c.  2000-2007  Indianz.Com. 
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Harjo:  Remembering  President  Ford's  imprint  on  federal  Indian  policy 
by:  Suzan  Shown  Harjo  / Indian  Country  Today 
lanuary  4,  2007 


Only  a handful  of  people  in  American  history  have  held  as  many  important 
offices  in  Congress  and  the  White  House  as  President  Gerald  R.  Ford.  For  a 
quarter-century,  he  filled  a congressional  seat  from  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
rising  to  his  party's  top  position  of  Minority  Leader  of  the  House  of 
Representatives . 

When  Vice  President  Spiro  Agnew  resigned  in  disgrace.  President  Richard 
Nixon  tapped  Ford  for  the  post.  Ford  carried  out  the  duties  of  vice 
president  and  Senate  president  for  eight  months,  until  Nixon  resigned  in 
the  midst  of  revelations  about  Watergate  crimes.  On  Aug.  9,  1974,  Ford 
became  the  38th  U.S.  president  and  served  until  1977. 

Shortly  before  the  national  election  that  returned  Ford  to  private  life, 
he  met  with  Native  American  leaders  in  the  East  Room  of  the  White  House. 

In  formal  remarks  on  Duly  16,  1976,  he  took  pains  to  assure  his  audience 
that  he  was  for  Indian  self-determination  and  against  a termination  policy. 

The  president  described  the  federal  government  as  having  "a  very  unique 
relationship  with  you  and  your  people  ...  of  a legal  trust  and  a high 
moral  responsibility." 

The  trust  relationship  "is  rooted  deep  in  history,"  he  said,  "but  it  is 
fed  today  by  our  concern  that  the  Indian  people  should  enjoy  the  same 
opportunities  as  other  Americans,  while  maintaining  the  culture  and  the 
traditions  that  you  rightly  prize  as  your  heritage."  He  said  that  heritage 
"is  an  important  part  of  the  American  culture  that  we  are  celebrating  in 
this  great  country  in  our  Bicentennial  Year." 

Characterizing  Native  American  contributions  as  "both  material  and 
spiritual,"  he  said:  "Your  ancestors  introduced  settlers  not  only  to  new 
foods  and  new  plants,  but  to  Indian  ways  of  life  and  Indian  values  which 
they  absorbed.  This  is  a year  for  all  of  us  to  realize  what  a great  debt 
we  individually  and  collectively  owe  to  the  American  Indians." 

It  was  important  for  Ford  to  reiterate  his  position  for  both  policy  and 
political  reasons.  Much  of  his  career  in  the  House  spanned  the  period  when 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  were  most  intent  on  terminating  the 
federal  trust  relationship  with  tribes  and  people  through  specific  laws 
and  programs. 

By  the  time  Ford  was  selected  for  House  leadership  in  1965,  federal 
Indian  policy  was  moving  away  from  termination  and  toward  self- 
determination,  and  he  had  not  sponsored  any  termination  acts. 

Native  people  wondered  if  he  had  a hand  in  termination  policy  from  any 
of  his  seats  on  pressure-point  committees  on  public  works,  appropriations 
or  intelligence.  There  also  were  questions  about  his  role,  if  any,  in  the 
federally  recognized  status  of  a number  of  tribes  in  his  home  state  that 
had  been  disrupted  or  put  on  hold  during  his  time  in  Congress. 

Many  tribal  leaders  said  they  believed  that  Ford  demonstrated  his 
current  opposition  to  termination  on  Dan.  4,  1975,  when  he  signed  the 
Indian  Self-Determination  and  Education  Assistance  Act.  The  new  law 
promoted  an  end  to  federal  paternalism  in  conducting  Indian  programs  and 
changed  the  relationship  between  tribes  and  federal  agencies. 

"I  am  strongly  opposed  to  termination,"  the  president  assured  his  guests 
in  the  White  House.  "The  1970s  have  brought  a new  era  in  Indian  affairs. 

In  the  last  century,  federal  policy  has  vacillated  between  paternalism  and 
the  threat  of  terminating  federal  responsibility.  I am  opposed  to  both 
extremes.  I believe  in  maintaining  a stable  policy  so  that  Indians  and 
Indian  leaders  can  plan  and  work  confidently  for  the  future." 

Two  months  after  his  White  House  meeting,  on  Sept.  30,  Ford  approved  the 
Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act.  "It's  the  health  care  law  that  is  his 
crowning  achievement  for  the  field,"  said  Forrest  Gerard,  who  was  one  of 
the  architects  of  the  legislation.  Gerard,  a retired  Blackfeet  lobbyist, 
was  a legislative  staff  assistant  to  Sen.  Henry  Dackson,  D-Wash.,  one  of 
the  bill's  primary  sponsors,  along  with  Sen.  Paul  Fannin,  R-Ariz. 

"The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  opposed  the  health  bill  and  was 
pressing  for  a veto,  and  so  was  the  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
Department,"  said  Gerard.  "Brad  Patterson  and  Dr.  Ted  Marrs  in  the  White 
House  were  for  the  bill.  The  president  overruled  HEW  and  OMB  and  signed 
it . " 

Bradley  Patterson,  a White  House  staffer  in  both  the  Nixon  and  Ford 
administrations,  was  Ford's  coordinator  for  American  Indian  affairs.  He 


remembers  that  OMB  considered  the  health  bill  to  be  "too  expensive  and 
recommended  a veto."  Patterson  said  he  "wrote  a memo  to  Ford  opposing  the 
veto. " 

Ford  also  approved  the  Indian  Crimes  Act,  as  well  as  legislation 
returning  land  to  the  Havasupai  Tribe  and  making  surplus  federal  property 
and  submarginal  lands  available  to  Indian  tribes. 

No  one  in  Washington  attains  federal  Indian  policy  alone.  In  a future 
column,  I will  mention  some  of  the  myriad  Native  people  who  were 
responsible  for  the  Ford  Indian  legacy,  after  the  health  care  law  is 
reauthorized . 

Patterson  remembers  his  former  boss  as  "a  wonderful  man  of  integrity  and 
honesty."  He  recalls  that  it  was  a turbulent  time  for  Indian  people  and 
policies,  especially  following  the  1972  takeover  of  the  BIA  building  in 
Washington  and  the  1973  occupation  of  Wounded  Knee  on  the  Pine  Ridge 
Reservation . 

"There  was  a big  backlash  out  of  South  Dakota,  and  politicians  were 
accusing  us  of  mollycoddling  Indians,"  said  Patterson,  "but  I'm  proud  of 
the  fact  that  we  had  an  open-door  policy." 

"Ford  was  a decent  man,"  said  Gerard.  "He  signed  some  good  laws  and 
didn't  do  anything  to  hurt  us."  Gerard  does  not  recall  Ford  having  a role 
in  any  Indian  legislation  in  the  House.  "I  do  know  that  it  was  a more 
collegial  kind  of  place  when  he  was  there." 

As  a campaigner  for  the  39th  president,  Jimmy  Carter,  I hope  our  conduct 
was  as  collegial  as  I remember  it.  I don't  recall  even  disliking  Ford.  It 
seemed  that  the  contest  was  with  Nixon.  Our  campaign  for  Indian  votes  was 
to  have  a solid  set  of  Indian  policy  promises,  all  of  which  we  kept. 

It  was  lovely  to  hear  in  Carter's  eulogy  for  Ford  the  depth  of 
friendship  and  affection  the  former  competitors  had  achieved. 

I watched  the  arrival  of  the  funeral  cortege  at  the  Capitol  on 
television.  When  the  cannon  volleys  shook  my  windows,  I remembered  I had  a 
duty  in  my  neighborhood.  For  a short  while,  I paid  my  respects  by  standing 
outside  the  House  side  of  the  Capitol,  as  the  former  president's  remains 
and  casket  were  in  Statuary  Hall. 

Later  I learned  that  W.  Richard  West  and  his  wife,  Mary  Beth,  also 
longtime  Washington  residents,  stood  outside  the  National  Cathedral  before 
the  ceremony  there.  "We  wanted  to  pay  him  that  small  honor,"  said  West, 
who  is  Cheyenne  and  the  director  of  the  National  Museum  of  the  American 
Indian;  she  is  a retired  State  Department  lawyer  and  diplomat. 

West  praised  Ford's  "commitment  to  the  public  good.  He  embodied  that.  I 
found  myself  wishing  for  the  essential  middle  of  the  country,  of  this  town 
that  is  so  hard  to  find,  so  hard  to  see,  today." 

Suzan  Shown  Harjo,  Cheyenne  and  Hodulgee  Muscogee,  is  president  of  the 
Morning  Star  Institute  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  a columnist  for  Indian 
Country  Today. 

Copyright  c.  1998  - 2007  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Firm  files  suit  over  tribal  trust  funds 
By  30DI  RAVE  of  the  Missoulian 
January  5,  2007 

The  head  of  the  Interior  Department  will  be  forced  in  2006  to  balance  two 
major  class-action  lawsuits  - one  involving  billions  of  dollars  owed  to  a 
half-million  individual  Native  landowners,  and  now  a trust  fund  suit  that 
includes  more  than  250  tribes. 


The  Native  American  Rights  Fund,  a nonprofit  law  firm  in  Boulder,  Colo., 
announced  Wednesday  the  latest  class-action  filing  in  federal  district 
court  in  Washington,  D.C.  The  tribal  trust  fund  suit  seeks  full  and 
complete  accountings  from  the  Interior  Department  on  tribal  accounts  worth 
an  estimated  $200  billion. 

For  tribes,  Nez  Perce  vs.  Interior  Secretary  Dirk  Kempthorne,  is  almost 
two  centuries  overdue. 

"This  lawsuit  is  a reflection  of  a huge  historical  problem  with  the 
federal  government's  mismanagement  of  tribal  trust  accounts,"  said  Nez 
Perce  Tribal  Chairwoman  Rebecca  Miles.  "We  have  tried  to  work  with  the 
agencies  and  we  have  tried  to  work  with  Congress.  Our  hope  now  is  with  the 
courts.  We  are  pleased  to  step  forward  with  NARF  in  leading  this  fight  for 
Indian  justice." 

For  the  Interior  Department,  the  new  suit  nearly  mirrors  the  decade-old 
Elouise  Cobell  vs.  Kempthorne  suit,  which  seeks  a historical  accounting  of 
the  individual  trust  fund  money  accounts  managed  by  the  department.  Former 
Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  said  the  Cobell  suit  consumed  the  majority 
of  her  time  in  office. 

Meanwhile,  the  department  has  nothing  to  say  about  the  latest  suit.  "Our 
policy  is  we  don't  discuss  pending  litigation,"  Interior  spokesman  Shane 
Wolf  said  Thursday.  "That's  the  answer  you'll  get  every  time  there's 
pending  litigation." 

But  more  than  two  decades  of  government  reports  and  investigations 
reveal  what  the  department  hasn't  wanted  to  talk  about  since  it  first 
sought  to  manage  money  earned  off  tribal  trust  lands  in  1820. 

The  government's  trust  responsibility  over  Indian-land  money,  including 
individuals  and  tribes,  is  rooted  in  treaties,  laws  and  agreements. 

Congress  controls  and  manages  all  trust  funds  through  legislation. 

Congress  has  doled  Indian  trust  responsibility  across  several  federal 
departments,  including  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Treasury,  which  is  also 
named  as  a defendant  in  the  recently  filed  suit.  The  federal  government 
currently  holds  an  estimated  $3  billion  in  some  1,600  trust  fund  accounts 
for  more  than  300  tribes. 

John  Echohawk,  the  Native  American  Rights  Fund's  executive  director, 
said  past  events  made  the  lawsuit  inevitable.  First,  tribes  have  never 
been  able  to  get  a proper  accounting  of  their  trust  funds.  The  Government 
Accounting  Office  and  the  Interior  Department's  Office  of  the  Inspector 
General  have  issued  key  reports  identifying  major  problems  with  the 
management  of  both  tribal  and  individual  Indian  trust  funds. 

The  money  in  question  is  revenue  earned  by  tribes  from  natural  resources, 
including  timber,  minerals,  oil  and  gas;  court  judgments  entered  against 
the  United  States  for  the  unlawful  appropriation  of  Indian  land  and 
property;  and  income  from  the  investment  of  money  held  in  the  accounts. 

For  both  individual  and  tribal  trust  funds,  government  reports  show  that 
records  were  often  lost  or  never  kept,  and  that  systems  didn't  work  or 
weren't  coordinated.  Also,  reports  showed  how  policies  were  deficient  or 
never  existed. 

In  1987,  Congress  ordered  the  Interior  Department  to  audit  and  reconcile 
the  accounts  and  to  provide  full  and  complete  accountings  to  tribes  and 
individuals.  The  GAO  stated  that  without  improvement,  trust  fund  account 
holders  could  not  be  assured  their  balances  are  accurate. 

In  1994,  Congress  enacted  the  American  Indian  Trust  Management  Reform 
Act,  requiring  the  federal  government  to  provide  tribal  trust  fund 
beneficiaries  with  full  and  complete  accountings  of  their  trust  funds. 

In  2005,  Interior's  inspector  general  said  the  department  procedures  and 
controls  were  not  adequate  to  ensure  trust  fund  activities  and  balances 
were  recorded  properly  or  timely. 

Nothing  to  date  has  yielded  adequate  accountings. 

Interior's  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  hired  the  accounting  firm  Arthur 
Andersen  LLP  to  do  a limited  reconciliation  of  tribal  trust  fund  accounts 
in  the  1990s.  Despite  acknowledged  shortcomings  with  the  project,  federal 
officials  asked  tribes  to  accept  the  reports. 

Arthur  Anderson's  five-year,  $21  million  accounting  sampling  covered  a 
20-year  span  between  1972  and  1992. 

Congress  gave  tribes  a Dec.  31,  2005,  deadline  to  challenge  the 


reconciliation  reports.  The  deadline  was  extended  to  Dec.  31,  2006, 
prompting  tribes  to  sue  late  last  month,  seeking  a court  order  declaring 
the  Arthur  Andersen  reports  inaccurate,  and  to  demand  a proper  accounting. 

"We  are  confident  that  the  court  will  agree  that  the  Arthur  Andersen 
reconciliation  reports  are  not  full  and  complete  accountings,"  said  John 
Gonzales,  NARF ' s board  chairman.  "The  real  battle  will  be  over  what  more 
the  court  or  Congress  will  do  to  protect  the  rights  of  tribes  and  to  hold 
the  government  accountable  for  its  duties  as  the  trustee  for  tribal  trust 
funds . " 

Reporter  Dodi  Rave  can  be  reached  at  1-800-366-7186 
or  at  jodi.rave@lee.net 

Copyright  c.  2007  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Untangling  the  Mystery  of  the  Inca 

The  ancient  Andean  empire  built  great  cities  but  left  no  written  records  - 
except  perhaps  in  mysterious  knotted  strings  called  khipu. 

Can  an  anthropologist  and  some  mathematicians  crack  the  code? 

By  Gareth  CookPage 

Incan  civilization  was  a technological  marvel.  When  the  Spanish 
conquistadors  arrived  in  1532,  they  found  an  empire  that  spanned  nearly 
3,000  miles,  from  present-day  Ecuador  to  Chile,  all  served  by  a high- 
altitude  road  system  that  included  200-foot  suspension  bridges  built  of 
woven  reeds.  It  was  the  Inca  who  constructed  Machu  Picchu,  a cloud  city 
terraced  into  a precarious  stretch  of  earth  hanging  between  two  Andean 
peaks.  They  even  put  together  a kind  of  Bronze  Age  Internet,  a system  of 
messenger  posts  along  the  major  roads.  In  one  day,  Incan  runners  amped 
on  coca  leaves  could  relay  news  some  150  miles  down  the 

Yet,  if  centuries  of  scholarship  are  to  be  believed,  the  Inca,  whose 
rule  began  2,000  years  after  Homer,  never  figured  out  how  to  write.  It's 
an  enigma  known  as  the  Inca  paradox,  and  for  nearly  500  years  it  has  stood 
as  one  of  the  great  historical  puzzles  of  the  Americas.  But  now  a Harvard 
anthropologist  named  Gary  Urton  may  be  close  to  untangling  the  mystery. 

His  quest  revolves  around  strange,  once-colorful  bundles  of  knotted 
strings  called  khipu  (pronounced  KEY-poo).  The  Spanish  invaders  noticed 
the  khipu  soon  after  arriving  but  never  understood  their  significance  - or 
how  they  worked. 

Once,  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  a group  of  Spaniards 
traveling  in  the  central  Peruvian  highlands  east  of  modern-day  Lima 
encountered  an  old  Indian  carrying  khipu  that  he  insisted  held  a record  of 
"all  [the  Spanish]  had  done,  both  the  good  and  the  bad."  Angered,  the 
Spanish  burned  the  man's  khipu,  as  they  did  countless  others  over  the 
years . 

Some  of  the  knots  did  survive,  though,  and  for  centuries  people  wondered 
if  the  old  man  had  been  speaking  the  truth.  Then,  in  1923,  an 
anthropologist  named  Leland  Locke  provided  an  answer:  The  khipu  were  files. 
Each  knot  represented  a different  number,  arranged  in  a decimal  system, 
and  each  bundle  likely  held  census  data  or  summarized  the  contents  of 
storehouses.  Roughly  a third  of  the  existing  khipu  don't  follow  the  rules 
Locke  identified,  but  he  speculated  that  these  "anomalous"  khipu  served 
some  ceremonial  or  other  function.  The  mystery  was  considered  more  or  less 
solved . 

Then,  in  the  early  1990s,  Urton,  one  of  the  world's  leading  Inca 
scholars,  spotted  several  details  that  convinced  him  the  khipu  contained 
much  more  than  tallies  of  llama  sales.  For  example,  some  knots  are  tied 
right  over  left,  others  left  over  right.  Urton  came  to  think  that  this 


information  must  signal  something.  Could  the  knotted  strings  also  be  a 
form  of  writing?  In  2003,  Urton  wrote  a book  outlining  his  theory,  and  in 
2005  he  published  a paper  in  Science  that  showed  how  even  khipu  that 
follow  Locke's  rules  could  include  place-names  as  well  as  numbers. 

Urton  knew  that  these  findings  were  a tiny  part  of  cracking  the  code  and 
that  he  needed  the  help  of  people  with  different  skills.  So,  early  last 
year,  he  and  a graduate  student,  Carrie  Brezine,  unveiled  a computerized 
khipu  database  - a vast  electronic  repository  that  describes  every  knot  on 
some  300  khipu  in  intricate  detail.  Then  Urton  and  Brezine  brought  in 
outside  researchers  who  knew  little  about  anthropology  but  a lot  about 
mathematics.  Led  by  Belgian  cryptographer  3ean-3acques  Quisquater,  they 
are  now  trying  to  shake  meaning  from  the  knots  with  a variety  of  pattern- 
finding algorithms,  one  based  on  a tool  used  to  analyze  long  strings  of 
DNA,  the  other  similar  to  Google's  PageRank  algorithm.  They've  already 
identified  thousands  of  repeated  knot  sequences  that  suggest  words  or 
phrases . 

Now  the  team  is  closing  in  on  what  might  be  a writing  system  so  unusual 
that  it  remained  hidden  for  centuries  in  plain  sight.  If  successful,  the 
effort  will  rank  with  the  deciphering  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  and  will 
let  Urton 's  team  rewrite  history.  But  how  do  you  decipher  something  when 
it  looks  completely  unlike  any  known  written  language  - when  you're  not 
even  sure  it  has  meaning  at  all? 

Urton  works  a few  minutes'  walk  from  Harvard  Yard,  in  a redbrick 
building  with  dark  wooden  doors  and  copper  gutters  that  also  serves  as  the 
university's  Museum  of  Natural  History.  But  his  fifth-floor  office  is  more 
Lima  than  Cambridge.  Behind  his  modest  desk  hangs  a Peruvian  pan  flute. 
Spanish-language  posters  adorn  the  walls.  The  space  is  awash  in  earthy 
browns  - straw-colored  carpet,  a darker  shade  for  the  faux-clay  clock 
face  - offset  by  colorful  weavings  hung  from  every  wall.  Each  object  is  a 
memento  from  his  many  trips  to  South  America  to  track  down  khipu. 

Today  at  least  750  khipu  survive,  scattered  about  in  museums  and  private 
collections.  Each  one  has  a long  primary  cord,  typically  about  a quarter- 
inch  in  diameter,  from  which  hang  smaller  "pendant"  cords  - sometimes  just 
a couple,  sometimes  many  hundred.  The  pendant  cords  are  tied  in  a series 
of  neat,  small  knots.  Originally  dyed  in  rich  colors,  the  average  khipu 
has  now  faded  so  much  it  resembles  a dirty  brown  mop  head. 

How  could  the  Inca  have  used  strings  to  write?  In  a sense,  any  written 
text  is  just  a record  of  physical  actions.  You  put  a pen  to  paper  and  then 
choose  from  a prescribed  set  of  options  how  to  move  and  when  to  lift  up. 
Each  decision  is  preserved  in  ink.  The  same  can  be  done  with  string.  The 
writer  makes  a series  of  decisions,  recorded  as  a knot  that  can  then  be 
read  by  anyone  who  knows  the  rules. 

Back  in  the  '20s,  Locke  began  with  the  observation  that  the  Inca  tied 
their  khipu  with  three  types  of  knots.  There  is  a "figure-eight"  knot, 
which  represents  one  of  something.  There  are  "long"  knots,  with  two  to 
nine  turns,  representing  those  numbers.  And  there  are  "single"  knots, 
which  represent  tens,  hundreds,  thousands,  or  ten  thousands,  depending  on 
where  they  fall  on  the  string.  When  a khipu  is  placed  flat  on  the  ground, 
the  bottom  row  is  the  ones  place  and  successively  higher  rows  stand  for 
higher  places.  So,  the  number  327  would  have  three  single  knots  in  the 
hundreds  place.  A little  lower  would  be  two  single  knots.  Lower  still 
would  be  a long  knot  with  seven  turns. 

Most  anthropologists  assumed  that  was  all  there  was  to  it  - until  1992. 
That's  when  Urton  spent  a day  looking  at  khipu  in  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  in  New  York  with  his  friend  Bill  Conklin,  an  architect  and 
textile  expert.  As  he  studied  the  cords,  Conklin  had  an  isn ' t-that-funny 
insight:  The  knots  that  connect  the  small  pendant  strings  to  the  primary 
cord  are  always  tied  the  same  way,  but  sometimes  they  face  forward  and 
sometimes  backward.  Startled,  Urton  soon  noticed  additional  construction 
details  - such  as  whether  a fiber  had  been  dyed  to  have  a bluish  or  a 
reddish  tint.  All  told,  Urton  has  found  seven  additional  bits  of  binary 
information  that  might  signal  something.  Perhaps  one  means  "read  this  as  a 
word,  not  a number."  Perhaps  the  binary  code  served  as  a kind  of  markup 
language,  allowing  the  Inca  to  make  notes  on  top  of  Locke's  number- 
recording system.  And  perhaps  the  200  or  so  anomalous  khipu  don't  follow 


Locke's  rules  because  they've  transcended  them. 

Most  Incan  scholars  are  intrigued  by  Urton ' s ideas,  though  a few 
skeptics  have  noted  that  he  has  not  produced  any  proof  that  his  binary 
code  carries  meaning,  much  less  that  the  khipu  contain  narratives.  The 
Harvard  professor  concedes  that  some  of  the  information  he's  looking  at 
may  not  signal  anything.  But  he  is  convinced  the  khipu  have  stories  to 
tell,  and  he  has  some  history  on  his  side,  lose'  de  Acosta,  a lesuit 
missionary  sometimes  called  the  Pliny  of  the  New  World,  wrote  a 
description  of  the  khipu  at  the  end  of  the  16th  century.  In  it,  he 
describes  how  the  "woven  reckonings"  were  used  to  record  financial 
transactions  involving  hens,  eggs,  and  hay.  But  he  also  noted  that  the 
native  people  considered  the  khipu  to  be  "witnesses  and  authentic  writing. 
" "I  saw  a bundle  of  these  strings,"  he  wrote,  "on  which  a woman  had 
brought  a written  confession  of  her  whole  life  and  used  it  to  confess  just 
as  I would  have  done  with  words  written  on  paper." 

Egyptian  Hieroglyphibs,  Linear  B,  ancient  Mayan  writing  - all  of  the 
great  decipherments  have  been  accomplished  by  a combination  of  logic  and 
intuition,  persistence  and  flexibility.  Decoding  scripts  is  not  like 
looking  for  a combination  that  will  open  a lock.  It's  more  like  rock 
climbing:  You  find  a foothold,  push  up,  and  hope  another  presents  itself. 

lean-lacques  Quisquater  - a tall  man  with  a thin  crown  of  wispy  white 
hair  - would  like  to  join  the  pantheon  of  puzzle  solvers.  Quisquater 
directs  a large  cryptography  laboratory  at  Belgium's  historic  Catholic 
University  of  Louvain,  where  he  is  known  for  his  work  on  securing 
smartcards.  In  the  fall  of  2003,  he  came  to  MIT  for  a yearlong  academic 
sabbatical.  At  the  time,  he  had  been  thinking  nostalgically  of  a trip  to 
Greece  40  years  before  when  he  saw  the  famous  undeciphered  Phaistos  Disc, 
a small  red-brown  disc  from  deep  in  the  second  millennium  BC  covered  on 
either  side  with  a spiral  of  glyphs  - a fish,  a shield,  an  olive  branch. 
Quisquater  hoped  to  find  something  equally  romantic  and  challenging  to 
work  on. 

When  he  heard  about  the  mystery  of  the  khipu,  he  was  immediately 
enthralled.  He  soon  met  Urton,  and  they  teamed  up  with  a father-son  pair 
of  MIT  computer  scientists,  Martin  and  Erik  Demaine.  The  group  began 
chatting,  with  the  mathematicians  offering  detailed  plans  about  how  to 
sort  the  data. 

The  team  agreed  that  one  of  Quisquater' s graduate  students,  Vincent 
Castus,  would  first  try  an  analysis  known  as  a suffix  tree.  The  method 
uses  a computer  to  identify  all  the  blocks  of  characters  in  a text  that 
repeat  themselves.  Thus,  the  word  Mississippi  would  yield  several  repeated 
blocks,  including  issi,  iss,  and  ss.  Suffix  trees  are  used  in  genetic 
analysis  to  find  the  shortest  unique  pattern  in  a sample  of  DNA. 

With  the  khipu  database  loaded  onto  his  iMac,  Castus  worked  to  build  a 
suffix  tree  from  the  knots,  leaving  aside  the  more  complicated  binary  data 
on  this  first  pass.  He  began  in  May  2006.  By  October  he  had  worked  out  all 
the  details  and  found  an  astonishing  number  of  repeats:  3,000  different 
groups  of  repeated  five-knot  sequences.  Shorter  patterns  appeared  even 
more  often.  He  found  several  pairs  of  khipu  linked  by  large  numbers  of 
matches,  suggesting  that  they  could  be  related. 

None  of  this  tells  us  whether  the  khipu  contain  words  or  stories.  It's 
possible  the  researchers  have  found  khipu  that  just  happen  to  include 
repeated  number  sequences  that  are  not  interesting  for  any  particular 
reason,  or  that  some  khipu  are  deliberate  copies  of  others. 

But  Urton  suspects  there's  more  to  it  than  that.  He  knows  repetition  is 
the  code-breaker ' s great  friend.  A Cold  War  sleuth  noticing  an  oft-used 
sequence  might  guess  it  stood  for  Moscow  or  Khrushchev.  Recognizing 
repeated  place-names  was  one  of  the  first  steps  in  deciphering  the  ancient 
Mycenaean  script  Linear  B.  Now  the  team  has  a key  for  all  the  khipu  in  the 
database,  allowing  them  to  instantly  identify  whenever  a particular 
sequence  appears.  They  also  have  a list  of  common  short  sequences  - the 
most  obvious  candidates  for  words. 

The  team  had  previously  made  one  breakthrough  in  identifying  connections 
between  knots,  thanks  to  Brezine,  who  has  a background  in  mathematics  and 
just  happens  to  be  a weaver  on  the  side.  The  master  of  the  khipu  database, 
she  wanted  to  find  examples  of  strings  with  numbers  that  added  up  to  sums 


on  another  khipu.  So  she  developed  a simple  algorithm  and  combed  through 
the  data. 

Her  efforts  identified  a handful  of  interlinked  khipu  that  had  been 
uncovered  together  in  a cache  in  Puruchuco,  an  archaeological  site  near 
Lima.  The  khipu  looked  like  records  kept  by  three  successively  higher 
levels  of  Incan  administrators.  Add  the  numbers  on  one  khipu  and  the  sum 
is  found  on  another,  with  that  sum  in  turn  found  on  a third.  Imagine,  for 
example,  that  they  depict  the  results  of  a census.  The  village  counts  up 
its  people  and  then  forwards  the  total  to  the  district.  The  district 
records  the  numbers  from  several  villages  and  then  forwards  the  results  up 
to  the  provincial  head.  Urton  and  Brezine  do  not  know  what  is  being 
counted  (people?  llamas?),  but  their  2005  Science  paper  showed  for  the 
first  time  that  information  flowed  between  the  khipu. 

They  have  also  identified  what  may  be  the  first  word.  The  two  higher- 
level  khipu  in  the  census  example  use  an  introductory  sequence  of  three 
figure-eight  knots  (1-1-1)  that  does  not  appear  on  what  they  assume  is  the 
village-level  khipu.  Perhaps  only  the  upper  layers  have  the  sequence 
because  it  is  a label  for  a particular  place,  used  when  compiling 
information  from  many  locations.  Maybe,  they  suggest,  the  first  symbol  to 
be  read  off  a khipu  means  this:  Puruchuco. 

Quisquater's  team,  meanwhile,  is  now  working  on  another,  even  more 
ambitious  way  of  extracting  clues.  It  depends  on  thinking  of  each  knot  as 
a node  and  each  khipu  as  a network  and  the  links  being  lengths  of  string. 

One  of  the  surprises  from  the  burgeoning  new  field  of  network  theory  is 
that  the  role  of  a particular  node  can  be  summarized  - in  a deep  and 
meaningful  way  - by  a single  number.  A good  example  of  this  is  Google's 
PageRank  algorithm.  The  power  of  the  company's  search  engine  comes  from 
its  ability  to  rank  Web  pages  by  relevance.  On  the  Web,  a link  runs  from 
one  page  to  another,  like  an  arrow.  The  algorithm  interprets  that  as  the 
first  page  voting  for  the  second  one.  Votes  flow  from  across  the  Internet, 
like  streams  joining  rivers,  eventually  pooling  at  the  eBays  of  the  world. 

The  analysis  that  the  team  plans  for  these  khipu  networks  doesn't 
exactly  mimic  PageRank.  After  all,  the  string  links  between  knots  aren't 
unidirectional  like  arrows;  one  knot  doesn't  point  to  another.  But  the 
concept  is  the  same:  If  you  think  about  a big  mass  of  information  as  a 
network,  and  analyze  it  as  a network,  looking  for  the  thousands  of  small 
and  big  ways  that  different  piles  of  information  relate  to  one  another, 
you  can  see  things  that  you  wouldn't  notice  otherwise. 

Vincent  Blondel,  a Belgian  mathematics  professor  who  is  a friend  of 
Quisquater's,  recently  helped  work  out  the  math  behind  an  approach  that 
allows  a computer  to  calculate  degrees  of  similarity  between  nodes  in  two 
separate  networks.  Like  PageRank,  the  procedure  uses  voting,  but  it 
assigns  each  node  many  scores  instead  of  one  and  employs  a more  complex 
scheme  for  calculating  the  totals.  Type  "baseball"  into  Google  and  its 
spiders  will  race  over  the  Internet,  look  at  links,  and  spit  back  that 
yankees.com  is  the  11th  most  useful  site  for  you  and  seattlemariners . com 
is  the  22nd.  If  Quisquater's  algorithm  were  used  on  the  Web,  it  would 
return  a slew  of  numbers,  some  of  which  would  show  similarities  between 
different  nodes  - or  knots.  So  you'd  see  that  the  Yankees  and  Mariners 
sites  are  similar  because  both  receive  feeds  from  majorleaguebaseball.com 
and  have  outgoing  links  to  the  homepages  for  29  teams. 

When  Quisquater's  algorithm  is  used  on  khipu,  it  will  reveal  knots  or 
groups  of  knots  that  always  play  a certain  role  in  relationship  to  others. 
These  might  be  labels  or  formatting  signs.  For  example,  it  may  turn  out 
that  some  of  the  khipu  start  with  sets  of  knots  that  say  something  like 
"read  this  as  a calendar."  Or  collections  of  khipu  may  have  similar 
networks  of  closely  related  knots,  perhaps  signaling  that  they  originate 
from  the  same  geographic  area.  Or  it  could  even  turn  out  that  the 
anomalous  khipu  will  all  have  some  pattern  that  signifies  "read  this  as  a 
story."  The  results  from  this  technique  should  come  in  sometime  later  this 
year,  and  they  will  provide  valuable  clues,  even  if  they  don't  immediately 
crack  the  Inca  paradox. 

Urton 's  great  insight  has  been  to  treat  the  khipu  not  just  as  a textile 
or  a simple  abacus  but  as  an  advanced,  alien  technology.  Sitting  on  a 
poncho  draped  over  the  couch  in  his  office,  Urton  describes  a formative 


trip  to  a remote  Bolivian  village  where  he  worked  with  traditional  weavers. 
Observing  these  women  spin  and  ply  yarn  into  multicolored  tapestries  with 
elaborate  symmetries,  he  caught  a glimpse  of  the  Incan  mind  at  work.  For 
an  expert  weaver,  fabric  is  a record  of  many  choices,  a dance  of  twists, 
turns,  and  pulls  that  leads  to  the  final  product.  They  would  have  seen  a 
fabric  - be  it  cloth  or  knotted  strings  - a bit  like  a chess  master  views 
a game  in  progress.  Yes,  they  see  a pattern  of  pieces  on  a board,  but  they 
also  have  a feel  for  the  moves  that  led  there. 

"You  can  see  inside  of  it,"  Urton  says. 

It  would  be  all  too  easy  to  dismiss  the  khipu  as  the  work  of  a less 
advanced  civilization,  one  that  didn't  develop  guns,  iron,  or  wheels.  But 
for  more  than  a decade,  Urton  has  assumed  that  the  khipu  are  evidence  of 
Incan  sophistication  in  ways  we  have  still  not  grasped. 

Acosta,  the  16th-century  Jesuit  missionary,  believed  this.  He  traveled 
throughout  the  Americas  and  recorded  several  observations  of  khipu  in  use. 
He  described  religious  converts  memorizing  prayers  using  khipu-like 
devices  made  of  small  stones  or  kernels  of  corn.  He  also  described  people 
in  a churchyard  completing  difficult  calculations  "without  making  the 
slightest  error  . . . Whoever  wants  may  judge  whether  this  is  clever  or  if 
these  people  are  brutish,"  he  wrote,  "but  I judge  it  is  certain  that,  in 
that  which  they  here  apply  themselves,  they  get  the  better  of  us." 

Gareth  Cook  (g_cook@globe.com)  is  a science  reporter  at  The  Boston  Globe. 

He  won  a 2005  Pulitzer  Prize  for  his  reporting  on  stem  cells. 

Copyright  c.  1993-2007  Conde'  Nast  Publications  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 

- "RE:  Zapatistas  Celebrate  13th  Anniversary  of  Uprising"  

Date:  Tuesday,  January  02,  2007  03:06  pm 

From:  Chiapas95-english  <owner-chiapas95-english@eco . utexas . edu> 

Sub j : EnjAP, Zapatistas  Celebrate  13th  Anniversary  of  Uprising, Jan  01 

Mailing  List:  Chiapas95-En  <chiapas95-english@eco . utexas . edu> 

This  message  is  forwarded  to  you  by  the  editors  of  the  Chiapas95 
newslists.  To  contact  the  editors  or  to  submit  material  for  posting 
send  to:  <chiapas-i@eco. utexas .edu> . 

Date:  Tue,  2 Jan  2007  15:02:59  +0100 
From:  "Dana  Aldea"  <dana.aldea@arcor.de> 

Zapatistas  Celebrate  13th  Anniversary  of  Uprising 
By  THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
January  2,  2007 

OVENTIC,  Mexico,  Jan.  1 (AP)  - Thousands  of  Zapatista  rebels  celebrated 
the  13th  anniversary  of  their  brief  uprising  against  the  Mexican 
government  on  Monday,  dancing,  singing  and  holding  discussions  on 
improving  the  status  of  poor  Indians  in  the  southern  state  of  Chiapas. 

The  ceremonies,  which  attracted  hundreds  of  foreigner 
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Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2007  nanews.org 
Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

January  20,  2007 

Lakota  wiotehika  Wi/moon  of  hardship 
Potawatomi  mkokisis/moon  of  the  bear 
Western  Cherokee  unolvtana/cold  moon 
Blackfeet  aisstoyiimsstaa/causes  cold  weather  moon 
Mvskogee  rv'fo  cusee/moon  of  winter's  younger  brother 
Pima  gi'ihothag  mashath/moon  when  animals  lose  their  fat 

+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  | 


+ + 

Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People  0 

Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News  0 o 0 

Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account  0 o 0 

Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News  0 o o o o 0 

Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News  0 o 0 

Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark  0 o 0 

Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak  0 

Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw 
Dineh  j i i ' adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 

- Choctaw 


Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya 
Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux 
Native  American  News  -- 


- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 
s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 

- Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  www.indiancountrytoday.com;  Mailing  Lists: 

Oyate  Underground,  Frostys  Amerindian,  Remember  The  Cherokee/Tsalagi  and 
Native  American  Poetry;  UUCP  Mail 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 


this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Quote:  + 


Along  the  U.S. -Mexico  border,  the  body  count  continues  to  pile  up 
daily.  Meanwhile,  the  Minutemen  patrol  the  U.S. -Mexico  border  and 
shameless  politicians  find  it  easy  to  denounce  illegal  immigration  as 
the  cause  of  all  the  nation's  problems  - including  linking  it  with 
"the  war  on  terror." 

Amidst  all  the  clatter,  the  only  views  not  being  heard  are  the  ones 
that  matter  most.  Thus  here,  we  bring  you  a truly  historic  column, 
featuring  the  views  of  those  that  have  come  before  us  to  these  lands: 
American  Indians: 

Indigenous  peoples  haven't  known  any  borders.  Colonial  borders  are 
new.  It's  ironic  that  essentially  white  men  of  privilege  who  created 
the  category  of  white  - that  it  is  they  who  determine  who  gets 
permitted  into  our  lands." 

Winona  LaDuke,  founding  director.  White  Earth  Land  Recovery  Project 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 

| gone  forever  I 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

[ languages  in  North  America,  i 
[ only  175  exist  today.  [ 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  I 
j learned  by  children.  [ 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

| when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

| will  disappear.  j 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

[ languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  I 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

| Institute  j 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

__  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

t one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

i let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

j it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

f eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
i government  will  be  freed  of  j 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem.  '"  | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

I ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  I 
j of  the  Republic  [ 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
i borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 
j States  Constitution,  j 

[ so  that  my  forefathers  | 

| shall  not  have  died  in  vain  | 
+_  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __ 

I Dourney 

t The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 


For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 

We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 

We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 

We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 

We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 

We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

Treaty  Unity  Riders 


These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters 

The  lay  Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  averted  war, 
solved  many  issues  left  over  from  the  Revolution,  and  opened  ten  years  of 
largely  peaceful  trade  in  the  midst  of  the  French  Revolutionary  Wars.  One 
of  the  principle  agreements  contained  in  Article  III  guaranteed  right  of 
passage  by  Aboriginal  Peoples  between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  While 
it  does  not  include  Native  Peoples  on  the  southern  border  of  the  United 
States,  Congress  has  acted  to  grant  similar  rights  of  travel  to  Mexican 
cross-border  tribes. 

Aboriginal  rights  Article  III  of  the  lay  Treaty  declared  the  right  of 
aboriginal  peoples  (people  indigenous  to  Canada  and/or  the  US)  to  trade 
and  travel  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  which  was  then  a 
territory  of  Great  Britain.  This  right  was  restated  in  section  289  of  the 
1952  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Act:  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be 
construed  to  affect  the  right  of  American  Indians  born  in  Canada  to  pass 
the  borders  of  the  United  States,  but  such  right  shall  extend  only  to 
persons  who  possess  at  least  50  per  centum  of  blood  of  the  American  Indian 
race. [1] 

Article  III  is  the  very  article  President  George  W.  Bush  is  determined  to 
nullify.  Please  read  the  following  from  the  August  28,  2006  issue  of 
Indian  Country  Today. 

The  entire  article  is  available  at 

http: //www. kumeyaay.com/news/news_detail . html?id=4058 


National  Congress  of  American  Indians  responds  to  border  concerns 
08/28/2006  - TUCSON  AZ 

by:  Brenda  Norrell  / Indian  Country  Today 

The  Bush  administration  recently  initiated  efforts  that  would  nullify  the 
benefits  of  the  Day  Treaty,  which  recognizes  the  right  of  border  passage 
to  indigenous  peoples  at  the  northern  border;  further,  the  administration 
planned  to  press  for  new  laws  to  require  DNA  tests  to  determine  Indian 
blood,  according  to  Louis  Guassac,  executive  director  of  the  Kumeyaay 
Border  Task  Force. 

"The  Indian  tribes  said,  'No  way,'"  Guassac  said,  speaking  at  a border 
workshop  hosted  by  the  Alianza  Indigena  sin  Fronteras/Indigenous  Alliance 
Without  Borders  in  Tucson. 

Guassac  said  that  in  response  to  these  plans  of  the  Bush  administration 
and  other  new  regulations  for  border-crossers,  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians  has  passed  two  resolutions.  The  resolutions  call  on  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Homeland  Security  to  enter  into  government-to-government 
consultation  with  Native  tribes  on  border  issues,  including  consultation 
on  a proposed  national  Indigenous  Identification  Card  for  border  pass  and 
re-pass . 


It  is  essential  to  the  Native  Nations  along  both  borders  that  these  rights 
of  passage  be  retained. 

The  110th  Congress  of  the  United  States  was  just  sworn  in.  Make  sure  your 
Representatives  and  Senators  know  their  Indian  constituency  is  watching 
how  they  handle  this  serious  issue,  as  well  as  the  protracted  Indian  Trust 
Suit. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 


Gary  Smith  (*,*) 

P.  0.  Box  672168  ('  - ') 

Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S.A.  ===w=w=== 
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Tribes  Turn  to  Court  over  Trust-Fund  'Mismanagement' 
by  Megan  Tady 
January  8,  2007 

Native  Americans  filed  a class-action  lawsuit  last  month  in  another 
attempt  to  end  a decades-long  struggle  with  the  government  over  the 
mismanagement  of  tribal  trust  funds. 

The  nonprofit  Native  American  Rights  Fund  filed  the  lawsuit  on  behalf  of 
over  250  Indian  tribes.  The  plaintiffs  are  seeking  accurate  accountings 
from  the  US  Department  of  the  Interior  (DOI)  for  money  that  is  held  in 
trust  funds  for  Indians  by  the  federal  government.  The  money,  which  is 
generated  from  drilling,  foresting,  and  other  activities  that  take  place 
on  Native  American  property,  is  collected  for  dispersal  by  the  government. 

The  suit  alleges  that  tribal  trust-fund  accountings  completed  by  the 
firm  Arthur  Anderson  on  behalf  of  the  government  were  not  complete  and 
that  the  tribes  have  never  been  given  full  information  about  account 
transactions  and  how  much  money  is  in  their  trust  funds. 

The  suit  is  asking  the  court  to  force  the  government  to  correct  trust- 
fund  balances  using  complete  accounting. 

As  previously  reported  by  The  NewStandard,  the  mismanagement  of  Native 
American  trust  funds  reaches  back  to  the  19th  Century,  when  the  US 
government  broke  reservations  into  80-  to  160-acre  parcels  of  land  and 
allotted  ownership  to  individual  Native  Americans. 

Most  beneficiaries,  however,  have  seen  little  or  no  money  from  their 
trust  and  have  not  been  provided  accurate  records  of  how  much  money  they 
should  have  received. 

As  of  2003,  the  government  administers  about  $3  billion  in  Indian  trust 
funds . 

"This  lawsuit  is  a reflection  of  a huge  historical  problem  with  the 
federal  government's  mismanagement  of  tribal  trust  accounts,"  said  Rebecca 
Miles,  chair  of  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe,  in  a press  statement.  "We  have  tried 
to  work  with  the  agencies  and  we  have  tried  to  work  with  Congress.  Our 
hope  now  is  with  the  courts." 

Copyright  c.  2007  The  NewStandard.  All  rights  reserved. 
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'Settlement  concepts'  offer  remains  viable  in  Cobell  case 
by:  Jerry  Reynolds  / Indian  Country  Today 
January  12,  2007 
Part  one 

WASHINGTON  - Among  the  thorny  issues  left  over  from  one  Congress  to  the 
next  is  the  Cobell  v.  Kempthorne  litigation,  now  in  its  10th  year,  over 
the  Individual  Indian  Money  trust.  But  as  part  of  an  effort  to  settle  the 
case  legislatively  and  resolve  some  of  the  problems  that  fuel  it,  the 
presidential  administration  has  put  forward  a handful  of  suggestions  that 
not  only  aroused  substantial  criticism  from  Indian  country,  but  also 
struck  some  tribal  leaders  and  observers  as  reasonable. 

The  "settlement  concepts,"  as  the  administration  termed  its  views,  would 
ordain  a federal  withdrawal  from  management  of  the  IIM  trust  in  two  phases 


over  a 10-year  period.  The  priority  of  the  first  phase  would  be 
consolidation  of  fractionated  lands  by  voluntary  and  involuntary 
mechanisms.  Among  other  details,  tribes  and  individuals  would  retain  land 
title;  the  land  would  remain  inalienable,  in  trust,  not  subject  to 
taxation . 

Interior  Department  Secretary  Dirk  Kempthorne,  in  brief  remarks  on  the 
settlement  concepts  made  on  Nov.  16,  2006,  said  the  administration  hopes 
to  help  Indian  trust  account  beneficiaries  move  from  litigation  to 
economic  development  and  prosperity.  He  emphasized  the  administration's 
willingness  to  "invest  billions"  in  a "material  adjustment"  to  trust 
management  that  will  ultimately  increase  the  value  of  the  trust  estate. 

lames  Cason,  associate  deputy  secretary  for  Indian  Affairs  at  Interior 
and  a regular  participant  in  consultations  on  Cobell-related  legislation, 
expanded  on  the  settlement  concepts  in  an  interview  shortly  after  they 
became  public  knowledge.  In  response  to  a line  of  questioning,  he  took 
Kempthorne' s remarks  as  his  starting  point. 

"There  are  several  key  elements  in  the  [settlement  concepts]  offer.  One 
of  the  elements,  in  particular  when  you're  talking  about  making  an 
investment  for  return  of  improved  capital  values  within  Indian  country,  is 
in  the  area  of  how  we  manage  land  fractionation." 

With  130,000  land  allotments  to  account  for  - some  of  them  not 
fractionated  at  all,  but  most  others  fractionated  among  dozens,  hundreds 
or  even  thousands  of  ownership  interests  - Interior  has  focused  on  the 
cost  of  fractionation  to  the  total  value  of  land  parcels  owned  by 
individuals  and  tribes.  "And  what  happens  with  the  fractionation,"  Cason 
said,  "is  to  each  degree  that  a parcel  is  fractionated,  it  has  a 
corresponding  degree  of  reduced  value  for  that  parcel.  Because  you 
[individual  Indians  and  tribes]  can't  use  the  entire  bundle  of  rights 
associated  with  the  parcel  when  you  have  multiple  owners  who  may  or  not 
agree  upon  the  use  of  the  property,  and  none  of  them  effectively  get  to 
have  the  benefit  of  using  the  parcel,  part  of  the  administration's 
proposal  was  to  put  money  into  consolidating  the  interest  in  parcels." 

Using  uniform  appraisal  standards  recognized  throughout  the  United 
States,  Interior  calculates  that  when  between  10  and  20  percent  of  a 
parcel  is  fractionated  among  multiple  ownership  interests,  Cason  explained, 
the  market  value  of  that  parcel  becomes  zero,  compared  with  an 
approximately  $25,000  market  value  for  a property  of  undivided  possessory 
interest . 

"So  part  of  what  we  were  offering  was,  let's  make  a commitment  on  the 
part  of  the  government  to  get  to  these  parcels  and  consolidate  the 
interest  in  the  parcels  so  that  whoever  ends  up  owning  these  parcels  at 
the  end  can  actually  have  meaningful,  beneficial  use  and  enjoyment  of 
their  property  right,  which  they're  denied  right  now,  and  that  we  actually 
restore  the  market  value  of  the  parcel  so  that  they  have  something  they 
can  leverage  [into  greater  value]." 

One  proposal  that  is  being  discussed  as  a legislative  possibility,  Cason 
said,  is  leaving  the  possessory  interests  of  the  top  nine  or  10  interest 
owners  intact,  so  as  to  focus  on  consolidating  the  many  much  smaller 
interests  with  a minimum  of  disruption  to  the  larger  interest  holders.  The 
smaller  interests  might  even  be  offered,  collectively,  to  the  top  nine  or 
10  interest  holders,  he  added. 

"We  found  that  with  pretty  rare  exceptions,  that  if  you  took  the  top 
nine  or  10  owners,  that  in  most  cases  they  owned  a significant  majority  of 
the  property  interest.  And  so  we  felt  like  that  approach  ...  would  enable 
a lot  of  the  continuity  in  Indian  country  but  take  away  all  the  disruption 
from  fractionation." 

The  approach  might  well  require  a mechanism  for  involuntary  land 
transfers,  Cason  said,  though  no  final  consensus  has  been  reached.  "But  I 
think  that  it's  envisioned  as  part  of  the  discussions  that  at  some  point 
you  would  need  to  do  that.  And  there  are  tools,  through  [land] 
condemnation,  or  other  tools  that  you  could  use.  Those  tend  to  be  pretty 
expensive,  so  we  would  probably  look  into  legislation  for  some  easier 
mechanism  that's  more  cost-efficient  to  do  than  that." 

(Continued  in  part  two) 

Copyright  c.  1998  - 2007  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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OST  pressed  on  timetable  to  complete  trust  reform 
January  9,  2007 

After  12  years  of  existence,  the  Office  of  the  Special  Trustee  has 
completed  just  three  out  of  eight  key  reform  goals,  the  Government 
Accountability  Office  said  on  Monday. 

Established  by  the  American  Indian  Trust  Fund  Management  Reform  Act  of 
1994,  the  OST  began  as  a small  agency  designed  to  oversee  trust  reform 
activities.  But  since  the  start  of  the  Bush  administration,  its  budget  has 
increased  by  over  130  percent  to  $222.8  million  and  its  staff  has  more 
than  doubled. 

Despite  the  massive  growth,  only  two  trust  reform  goals  have  been 
completed  since  lanuary  2001.  One  was  the  creation  of  a beneficiary  call 
center,  which  became  fully  operational  in  December  2005,  and  the  other  was 
the  creation  of  an  Internet-based  trust  portal  in  May  2006,  according  to 
the  report. 

The  only  other  completed  reform  was  the  installation  of  the  Trust  Fund 
Accounting  System,  or  TFAS,  during  the  Clinton  administration  in  May  2000. 
The  system,  however,  has  not  led  to  an  accounting  of  the  billions  of 
dollars  in  tribal  and  individual  trust  funds. 

The  1994  law  requires  OST  to  come  up  with  a strategic  plan  and  a 
schedule  for  completing  it.  "However,  the  Special  Trustee  has  yet  to 
provide  the  Congress  with  a timetable  for  completing  the  remaining  trust 
reform  activities  and  a date  for  OST's  termination,"  the  GAO  said. 

"The  lack  of  a timetable  for  completing  the  remaining  trust  reforms  has 
hindered  the  ability  of  the  Congress,  tribal  organizations,  and  the  public 
to  fully  assess  the  status  of  OST's  trust  reforms  or  to  plan  for  trust 
fund  operations  once  reforms  are  completed,"  the  report  added. 

Though  it  lacks  a schedule,  OST  officials  are  confident  they  can 
complete  all  of  their  remaining  goals  by  the  end  of  this  year.  These 
reforms  include  a risk  management  program  (March);  a trust  funds 
receivable  system  (November);  a trust  asset  and  accounting  management 
system  (October);  an  appraisal  management  system  (March);  and  a probate 
management  system  (June). 

The  Trust  Asset  and  Accounting  Management  System,  or  TAAMS,  has  been  a 
major  hurdle  in  the  reform  effort.  To  date,  the  Clinton  and  Bush 
administrations  have  spent  more  than  $40  million  on  the  project,  which  has 
missed  numerous  deadlines. 

The  land  title  component  of  the  TAAMS  system  has  been  finished, 
according  to  GAO.  But  OST  won't  finish  validating  the  data  for  the  leasing 
component  until  December  2009,  the  report  stated. 

The  data  needs  to  be  verified,  or  cleaned  up,  because  it  can  be 
inaccurate.  Each  regional  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  developed 
their  own  systems  to  track  ownership  of  Indian  allotments. 

"The  land  validation  took  about  1 hour  per  tract  in  BIA's  Southern 
Plains  region  because  there  are  about  12  owners  per  tract,"  the  GAO  said. 
"This  validation  requires  more  time  in  BIA's  Great  Plains  region,  which 
has  about  32  owners  per  tract,  and  in  BIA's  Rocky  Mountain  region,  which 
has  over  100  owners  for  some  tracts." 

Under  the  1994  law,  OST  is  to  provide  Congress  with  a "sunset"  date  when 
its  work  will  be  completed.  But  now  that  the  agency  has  taken  on 
additional  tasks  such  as  land  consolidation  and  managing  all  trust  records, 
that  may  not  be  a possibility  under  the  current  regime,  the  report  noted. 

Despite  the  challenges  ahead,  the  GAO  concluded  that  OST  "is  in  the 
final  stages  of  implementing  the  trust  fund  management  reforms  that  the 


1994  act  required."  The  GAO  recommended  that  OST  provide  Congress  with  a 
timetable,  a plan  for  future  operations  and  a workforce  staffing  plan. 

In  response,  the  Interior  Department  agreed  with  GAO's  recommendations 
and  said  it  will  have  a timetable  by  this  Dune.  But  the  department  took 
issue  with  the  suggestion  that  it  hasn't  completed  many  of  its  reform 
goals. 

"We  estimate  that  over  50  significant  or  "key"  reforms  have  taken  place 
and  estimate  that  at  the  very  least  there  are  many  more  "key"  reforms  to 
accomplish,"  R.  Thomas  Weimer,  an  assistant  secretary,  wrote  in  a November 
21  letter. 

GAO  reviewed  the  list  of  47  completed  tasks  submitted  by  Interior  in 
response  to  the  report.  But  "while  they  are  important  activities  for  the 
implementation  of  OST's  trust  reforms,  we  believe  they  are  not  key 
components"  of  the  reform  effort,  the  GAO  said.  "Accordingly,  we  did  not 
revise  our  report." 

Copyright  c.  2000-2006  Indianz.Com. 
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Tribes  need  a focused  political  strategy,  expert  says 
By  Chet  Barfield 
STAFF  WRITER 
lanuary  9,  2007 

American  Indian  tribes  must  speak  with  a focused,  united  voice  on  issues 
other  than  gaming  to  make  progress  with  the  new  Democratic-controlled 
Congress  in  the  politically  charged  months  ahead,  tribal  leaders  from 
across  the  United  States  were  told  yesterday  in  San  Diego. 

"Everything  that's  happening  in  the  Congress  is  about  2008"  and  the 
presidential  race,  said  Indian  legal  specialist  Eric  Eberhard,  a former 
staff  director  for  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee.  "It  is  a very 
volatile  political  environment  we're  going  to  be  operating  in.  If  we  don't 
have  a tightly  focused  agenda  - and  a realistic  one  - we  won't  get  much 
done. " 

Fie  was  addressing  more  than  200  tribal  leaders  from  across  the  nation, 
in  San  Diego  for  a two-day  forum  on  congressional  politics.  The  gathering 
is  at  downtown's  U.S.  Grant  Hotel,  whose  ownership  by  the  Sycuan  tribe 
drew  applause  at  yesterday's  opening  session. 

With  panels  and  group  discussions  offering  advice  from  Indian 
organizations,  Washington  insiders  and  leaders  of  tribes  large  and  small, 
participants  are  assessing  challenges  and  opportunities  afforded  Indian 
country  by  the  Democrats'  takeover  of  Congress. 

"There's  so  much  unknown  and  uncertain  about  the  situation  in  D.C.," 
said  Richard  Trudell,  whose  Oakland-based  American  Indian  Resources 
Institute  organized  the  forum.  "Is  it  the  same  old  game  with  new  players? 
We  won't  know  for  a while." 

Eberhard  said  tribes  must  fend  off  efforts  to  reduce  their  governmental 
autonomy  and  federal  funding  - especially  as  spiraling  costs  of  the  Iraq 
war  spur  growing  shortfalls  and  debt. 

"There  will  be  titanic  battles  between  the  two  parties  on  where  those 
(budget)  priorities  will  be,"  he  said.  "They  think  when  they're  looking  at 
the  tribes  that  have  done  well  at  gaming,  they're  looking  at  Indian 
country. " 

Attorney  Patricia  Zell,  whose  Washington  firm  lobbies  for  tribal 
interests,  said  Indians  could  make  inroads  on  several  key  committees  now 
that  Democrats  sympathetic  to  their  concerns  are  in  control  of  Congress. 
She  said  new  ethics  and  oversight  rules  should  not  keep  tribes  from 


bringing  House  and  Senate  leaders  out  to  see  reservation  communities  for 
themselves . 

Heather  Dawn  Thompson,  government  affairs  director  for  the  National 
Congress  of  American  Indians,  said  a major  challenge  would  be  to 
familiarize  the  newly  elected  members  of  Congress  - 10  in  the  Senate,  53 
in  the  House  - with  the  legal,  cultural  and  environmental  issues  important 
to  tribes  and  tribal  members.  She  said  her  organization  was  coordinating 
an  effort  to  meet  with  every  new  lawmaker  and  committee  leader  in  the 
weeks  and  months  ahead. 

"We  need  to  give  them  a broad  overview  on  what  Indian  country  is  like," 
she  said.  "They  don't  want  to  hear  about  just  gaming.  To  be  successful, 
whether  it  be  in  gaming  or  anything  else,  we  have  to  talk  about  the  whole 
spectrum  of  issues." 

Outside  the  hotel,  picketers  from  a Riverside  County-based  group  carried 
signs  protesting  disenrollments  of  members  of  Indian  tribes  in  Southern 
California  and  elsewhere. 

Chet  Barfield:  (619)  542-4572;  chet.barfield@uniontrib.com 
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Cortez  holds  meeting  to  alleviate  racial  tensions 
By  Lisa  Meerts  - Staff  Writer 
The  Daily  Times 
January  12,  2007 

CORTEZ,  Colo.  - Clyde  Benally  recalled  once  how  a real  estate  agent, 
seeing  his  black  hair  and  dark  skin,  showed  him  less-than-desirable  homes 
around  Cortez.  A well-educated  Navajo  man,  Benally  was  looking  for  much 
nicer  places  to  live. 

"You  can  all  imagine  the  type  of  houses  I was  shown  before  I said,  I 
want  something  better  than  you're  showing  me,'"  he  told  a crowd  gathered 
at  the  Cortez  Cultural  Center  on  Wednesday  night. 

Benally  described  other  situations  where  he  felt  discrimination  and 
asked  officials  in  the  Cortez  area  to  take  a public  stance  on  racism. 
Without  their  voice,  without  bringing  the  issue  into  the  light,  it  becomes 
meaningless,  he  said. 

The  Southwest  Intertribal  Voice  sponsored  the  meeting,  which  brought 
together  enough  people  to  fill  a room  and  force  late-comers  to  find  seats 
in  the  hall.  Utes,  Anglos  and  Navajos  sat  side  by  side.  Law  enforcement, 
councilmen  and  commissioners  came  together  with  residents,  teachers  and 
even  teenagers. 

Art  Neskahi,  executive  director  of  the  Southwest  Intertribal  Voice, 
organized  the  meeting  after  three  intoxicated  Navajo  men  were  beaten  at  a 
city  park  in  late  November.  The  attacks,  which  resulted  in  one  man  being 
hospitalized,  occurred  over  the  course  of  one  night,  he  said. 

Cortez  Police  Chief  Roy  Lane  called  the  three  beatings  uncharacteristic 
for  the  city  and  said  young  men,  who  could  not  be  positively  identified, 
may  have  committed  the  crimes.  Although  there  is  a $2,000  reward  for 
information,  only  one  person  has  called,  he  said. 

"Usually  you  put  that  kind  of  money  on  the  table,  and  crooks  will  turn 
in  their  mother  for  $2,000  and  we  have  not  had  anything,"  Lane  said. 

Some  people  at  the  meeting  pointed  at  law  enforcement  and  said  the 
authorities  needed  to  do  a better  job  with  incidents  of  racism.  Lane  and 
Montezuma  County  Sheriff  Gerald  Wallace  both  responded  that  regardless  of 
whether  someone  is  a perpetrator  or  victim,  their  departments  look  past 
race  and  address  the  crime. 


"The  accusations  made  about  the  police  department  seem  strange  to  me/' 
Lane  said.  "I  can't  tell  you  the  last  time  I had  someone  come  in  and 
complain  about  racism." 

Even  sOj  Lane  admitted  that  Cortez  - like  any  border  town  - deals  with 
issues  between  American  Indians  and  the  community.  He  has  watched  the 
topic  come  up  repeatedly  in  his  25  years  with  the  police  department,  he 
said,  and  as  quickly  as  it  rises,  it  subsides. 

"Other  issues  in  life  come  up  and  people  deal  with  them.  This  gets  put 
on  the  back  burner  until  there's  an  incident  again.  Then  we  start  all  over 
from  ground  zero,"  Lane  said. 

People  at  the  meeting  eagerly  discussed  solutions,  some  noting  how 
schools  could  better  educate  children  while  others  said  teens  and  adults 
need  to  be  taught  about  racial  issues  today. 

Cyndi  Guinn,  who  moved  to  Colorado  from  the  South,  said  where  she  grew 
up,  minorities  had  solidarity.  They  did  not  allow  incidents  like  the 
Thanksgiving  weekend  beatings  to  pass  quietly. 

As  she  agreed  with  Guinn,  Beverly  Billy,  a resident  from  Beclabito,  Ariz. 
on  the  Navajo  Nation,  noted  how  difficult  it  can  be  for  American  Indians 
to  take  a strong  stance. 

"We  don't  know  how  to  speak  up.  We've  always  been  told  to  keep  quiet," 
she  said. 

Then  she  recalled  how  her  father  told  her  white  people  can  give  Natives 
an  education,  and  encouraged  the  community  to  pursue  that  line.  Elders 
drive  into  border  towns  to  purchase  goods  and  end  up  swindled  because  they 
cannot  speak  the  language,  cannot  count  the  money  and  do  not  understand 
the  laws,  Billy  said. 

The  meeting  lasted  more  than  an  hour  and  a half,  the  conversation 
alternating  in  tone  between  accusatory  and  supportive.  But  by  the  end,  at 
least  one  message  came  through  from  everyone  who  spoke:  collaboration. 

Police  asked  residents  to  bring  up  their  concerns  and  make  phone  calls 
about  anything  that  seemed  abnormal.  Others  asked  for  help  bringing 
attention  to  problems  and  learning  how  to  handle  racist  friends  and  family. 
Together,  the  group  decided  it  was  most  important  to  keep  discussions 
going. 

"We  all  need  to  have  a voice  and  we  all  need  to  work  together,"  Billy 
added . 

Lisa  Meerts:  lmeerts@daily-times.com. 
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USDA  Handouts  For  Hungry  Native  Americans  Are  Poorly  Written 
Native  American  Times 
January  10,  2007 

Booklets  and  handouts  intended  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
help  relieve  hunger  and  boost  nutrition  among  poor  Native  Americans, 
blacks,  Hispanics  and  the  elderly  are  of  poor  quality  and  are  not  aimed  at 
their  target  audiences,  a study  has  found. 

The  study,  which  appears  in  the  January/February  issue  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Health  Promotion,  found  that  "the  materials  lacked  cultural 
relevance  for  special  populations.  Almost  all  materials  were  intended  for 
the  non-Hispanic  white  general  population,"  although  a few  did  address 
Hispanics  and  the  elderly. 

"Used  to  you  had  one  place  to  order  your  materials.  I do  see  more  now 
but  sometimes  they  will  take  the  same  framework  like  the  food  pyramid  and 
use  it  for  everyone,"  said  Kibbe  Conti,  a Dietician  and  consultant  for 
Northern  Plains  Nutrition  Consulting. 


In  2004,  more  than  38  million  people  lived  in  households  that 
experienced  some  level  of  what  the  federal  government  labels  "food 
insecurity",  a recently  coined  term  for  hunger  that  also  encompasses  not 
being  able  to  afford  nutritionally  balanced  meals,  having  to  cut  portion 
sizes  and  skipping  meals.  Of  the  total,  13.9  million  were  children. 

The  USDA  sponsored  the  printing  of  materials  to  help  poor  people  improve 
their  skills  at  alleviating  hunger,  including  signing  onto  the  food  stamp 
program.  But  about  40  percent  of  the  eligible  population  does  not  request 
food  stamps  because  of  "the  lack  of  information  about  program  eligibility 
requirements, " the  study  said. 

Further,  many  of  the  materials  could  not  be  understood  because  they  were 
written  at  too  high  a reading  level. 

"Among  the  27  materials  initially  identified,  20  were  either  irrelevant 
or  of  low  relevance  to  food  security,"  said  the  study  team  at  Oklahoma 
University  Health  Sciences  Center.  "Moreover,  very  few  of  them  were 
intended  for  minority  populations." 

According  to  Conti,  cultural  relativity  perks  interest  in  her  patients 
and  allows  her  to  help  them  make  better  choices.  She  has  created  nutrition 
material  for  various  tribes  across  the  United  States  and  has  found  that 
the  symbols  for  her  nutritional  material  for  Native  people  naturally 
gravitate  toward  the  shape  of  a circle,  not  a pyramid. 

In  her  work,  the  California  tribes  chose  the  basket  as  a symbol  for  a 
nutritional  guideline.  The  Woodland  tribes  chose  a turtle.  The  medicine 
wheel  was  the  choice  for  the  Northern  Plains  tribes. 

"You  have  to  have  motivation,  and  I think  it  peaks  their  interest  and 
they  are  more  motivated  to  follow  the  message  because  they  recognize  the 
symbol  and  they  recognize  that  the  symbol  has  historic  basis,"  Conti  told 
the  Native  Times.  "The  circle,  too,  is  like  a plate.  So  the  models  we  are 
building  are  a plate  of  food.  So  far,  the  models  are  the  four  basic  food 
groups . " 

The  materials  handed  out  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  may  not 
be  reaching  their  intended  audience.  According  to  study  co-author  Robert 
John,  Ph.D.,  "whatever  is  being  done  is  not  enough.  Hunger  in  the  United 
States  remains  a problem.  It  has  risen  each  year  since  2000,  with  the 
exception  of  last  year.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  single  thing  that 
can  be  done  to  fix  it." 

"This  paper  points  out  that  current  USDA  nutrition  education  materials 
could  be  improved  to  make  them  more  helpful  for  people  with  limited 
incomes,"  said  the  Rev.  David  Beckmann,  president  of  Bread  for  the  World, 
described  on  its  Web  site  as  a nationwide  faith-based  citizens'  movement 
against  hunger.  "People  who  struggle  to  put  food  on  the  table  could 
benefit  from  guidance  on  how  to  budget  and  stretch  their  food  dollars." 
Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Bank  account  set  up  to  aid  windstorm  victims  on  Blackfeet  Reservation 
By  Tribune  Staff 
January  9,  2007 

A bank  account  to  help  Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation  victims  of  the 
destructive  New  Year's  wind  storm  has  been  set  up  by  state  Rep.  Shannon 
Augare,  D-Browning. 

"I'm  sad  to  say  that  many  people  in  my  district  are  in  survival  mode... 
Food  will  need  to  be  bought,  demolished  homes  will  need  to  be  built," 
Augare  said  Monday  in  announcing  the  account. 


Winds  of  up  to  75  to  90  miles  pen  hour  swept  through  the  reservation, 
with  one  gust  clocked  at  110  mph  in  Heart  Butte,  during  the  storm. 

Augare  set  up  the  Blackfeet  Energy  Wind  Fund  at  First  Interstate  Bank. 
Anyone  wanting  more  information  can  call  his  cell  phone  at  406-450-0020. 
Copyright  c.  2007  The  Great  Falls  Tribune. 
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Tribe's  frustration  flares  anew 
By  DOHN  RICHARDSON,  Staff  Writer 
Portland  Press  Herald/Maine  Sunday  Telegram 
Danuary  7,  2007 

PLEASANT  POINT  - Gov.  Dohn  Baldacci  was  showered  with  congratulations  and 
good  wishes  last  week  as  his  final  inauguration  drew  thousands  of  friends 
and  fans  to  the  state  capital. 

But  here,  180  miles  away  at  the  easternmost  corner  of  the  state,  no  one 
was  celebrating.  The  mention  of  the  governor's  name  around  here,  in  fact, 
was  enough  to  turn  a conversation  ugly,  fast. 

"He's  a backstabber, " said  Thomas  Lewey,  the  otherwise  soft-spoken 
lieutenant  governor  of  Maine's  Passamaquoddy  Tribe.  "If  I was  invited  to 
his  inauguration,  I would  not  have  gone." 

Bitterness  and  anger  toward  Baldacci,  who  began  his  second  four-year 
term  last  week,  are  not  uncommon  in  the  economically  distressed 
communities  of  Washington  County.  Here,  in  fact,  those  emotions  are 
palpable . 

It  is  a complete  turnaround  from  the  relationship  of  a little  more  than 
four  years  ago,  when  candidate  Baldacci  came  east  to  meet  with  tribal 
leaders  and  left  them  hopeful  they  would  soon  get  economic  help  from 
Augusta.  That  help  never  came,  tribe  members  say.  Even  worse,  they  say, 
Baldacci  has  prevented  the  tribe  and  the  county  from  helping  themselves. 

"Everything  we  try  to  do  gets  shot  down,"  said  Alan  Lola,  a 39-year-old 
construction  worker. 

Last  week,  Baldacci  defended  his  efforts,  saying  he  has  worked  to 
encourage  economic  development  in  Washington  County  and  that  he  continues 
to  work  with  tribal  leaders. 

Baldacci's  rocky  relationship  with  Maine's  Indian  tribes  has  been  on 
public  display  since  his  first  inauguration  in  2003. 

Baldacci  invited  tribal  representatives  to  participate  in  his  inaugural 
ceremony,  and  two  Penobscots  honored  the  newly  elected  governor  with  a 
smudging  ceremony. 

It  was  a historic  and  hopeful  moment  for  the  tribes  and  for  the  state. 

But  tribal  leaders  felt  betrayed  and  disrespected  shortly  after  the 
ceremony,  when  Baldacci,  in  his  inaugural  address,  vowed  to  oppose  any 
casino  in  Maine.  The  tribes  were,  at  that  time,  campaigning  to  build  a 
casino  in  Sanford,  a campaign  that  ultimately  met  defeat  in  a statewide 
vote. 

Baldacci's  relationship  with  the  tribes  worsened  in  2005  when  he  vetoed 
a bill  that  would  have  allowed  the  Passamaquoddy  Tribe  to  operate  a 
harness  racing  track  with  slot  machines  in  Washington  County.  The  so- 
called  "racino"  would  have  been  similar  to  the  one  approved  by  voters  in 
2003  and  now  operated  by  an  out-of-state  corporation  in  Bangor,  Baldacci's 
hometown.  In  early  2006,  he  vetoed  another  version  of  the  bill  that  would 
have  sent  the  issue  to  a statewide  referendum. 

Baldacci  said  last  week  his  stand  against  the  racino  is  clearly  the 
reason  for  the  criticism  coming  from  Washington  County.  But,  he  said,  he 
followed  his  conscience  and  continues  to  focus  his  attention  on  less 


splashy  improvements  that  he  believes  will  bring  more  beneficial  economic 
development  to  the  area  in  the  long  run. 

Baldacci  rattles  off  a list  of  initiatives,  including  county-wide  tax 
incentives  for  business,  highway  and  energy  improvements  and  financial  aid 
for  a Washington  County  boat-building  school,  museum  and  development 
authority. 

The  administration  also  has  supported  such  new  Passamaquoddy  ventures  as 
wind  power  generation  and  a proposed  liquefied  natural  gas  terminal. 

Baldacci  denied  the  administration  is  neglecting  Washington  County,  or 
any  other  county. 

"You  can't  leave  anybody  on  the  sidelines,"  he  said.  "I'm  not  happy 
until  I see  everyone  doing  well." 

Baldacci  also  said  he  is  working  with  the  governors  of  the  four  Maine 
tribes,  all  of  whom  attended  his  inauguration  and  were  individually 
recognized  during  his  speech.  Relationships  have  improved  since  the  racino 
veto,  he  said,  and  will  continue  to  get  better. 

"It  definitely  is  going  to  change,  in  terms  of  the  perception,"  he  said. 
"We  are  committed." 

Four  more  years  may  not  be  long  enough  to  turn  around  many  of  the  hard 
feelings  on  this  remote  reservation,  a cluster  of  homes,  trailers  and 
community  buildings  on  a small  peninsula  between  Perry  and  Eastport.  About 
600  people  live  on  Pleasant  Point,  the  larger  of  Maine's  two  Passamaquoddy 
reservations . 

"Most  everybody  is  extremely  disappointed,"  said  Hilda  Lewis,  owner  of 
Lewis'  Flower  and  Gift  Shop  in  Eastport  and  a member  of  the  tribal  council 
at  Pleasant  Point. 

"I  feel  that  Baldacci  has  let  Washington  County  down,"  Lewis  said. 
"Vetoing  the  racino  was  really  shameful.  The  racino  would  have  provided 
jobs  not  just  for  the  reservation  but  the  whole  of  Washington  County.  I 
can't  believe  he  did  that." 

The  frustration  goes  beyond  members  of  the  tribes. 

Pat  Young,  a non-Indian  Eastport  native,  said  many  people  were  upset 
about  the  racino.  "You  know  how  great  a racino  would  have  been?  And  where 
did  it  go?  Bangor,"  she  said. 

The  sentiments  were  clear  in  the  results  on  Election  Day  last  November. 
Washington  County,  which  had  been  one  of  Baldacci 's  strongest  supporters 
in  2002  and  gave  him  60  percent  of  the  vote,  gave  him  only  29  percent  of 
the  vote  in  2006,  the  least  of  any  county. 

The  vote  was  even  more  dramatic  on  the  Passamaquoddy  reservations  at 
Pleasant  Point  and  Indian  Township.  The  tribe  had  given  Baldacci  89.6 
percent  of  the  vote  in  2002;  he  got  only  5.6  percent  - or  17  votes  - in 
2006.  He  came  in  fourth  last  year,  15  votes  ahead  of  Philip  Morris  Napier, 
a convicted  felon. 

"The  racino  issue  was  a seminal  issue  for  a lot  of  people  in  Washington 
County,"  said  state  Sen.  Kevin  Raye,  R-Perry. 

The  racino  plan  isn't  dead.  The  tribe  has  submitted  petitions  to  place 
it  on  the  November  ballot  without  the  governor's  blessing.  But  the  plan 
would  still  have  to  overcome  opposition  from  those  who  view  gambling  as  a 
hollow  form  of  economic  development  that  can  lead  to  more  poverty,  crime 
and  other  problems. 

The  tribe  also  is  working  to  build  the  LNG  terminal  and  is  exploring  the 
potential  for  a wind  farm.  Some  members  also  are  trying  to  turn  the  tribal 
history  and  the  rich  ecology  of  the  area  into  more  powerful  draws  for 
tourists . 

lobs  for  tribe  members  and  revenue  for  the  tribe  are  both  desperately 
needed,  they  said.  Money  got  so  tight  in  recent  months,  for  example,  that 
the  tribal  office  and  health  center  had  to  scale  back  from  40  hours  a week 
to  32  to  save  money. 

Baldacci  is  not  the  first  governor  to  oppose  gambling  or  to  fail  to  lift 
Washington  County  and  its  reservations  out  of  chronic  poverty.  Residents 
say  they  know  the  governor  or  the  state  government  cannot  singlehandedly 
rescue  the  county,  which  has  the  highest  unemployment  and  the  lowest 
household  income  in  the  state. 

But  residents  here  do  want  the  state  to  devote  more  resources  to  help 
bring  economic  opportunities,  Raye  said.  "That's  got  to  be  part  and  parcel 


of  turning  things  around/'  he  said.  "I'm  hopeful  that  the  governor  is 
going  to  be  eager  to  sort  of  start  over  with  this  whole  thing." 

Rick  Doyle,  the  newly  elected  governor  of  the  Passamaquoddy  Tribe,  said 
he  also  is  willing  to  work  with  the  new  Baldacci  administration. 

"I'm  hopeful  this  term.  He  seems  to  be  more  action-oriented,"  said  Doyle. 
It  was  important  to  the  tribe  that  he  attend  the  inauguration,  he  said, 
despite  the  past  disappointments. 

"We  can't  close  the  door  on  anything  or  anyone,  especially  the  governor 
of  Maine,"  he  said.  "If  he  could  focus  some  of  his  energy  toward 
Washington  County  and  the  tribe,  we  could  work  our  own  way  out  of  our 
economic  hardship." 

While  Baldacci  gets  a lot  of  blame,  many  tribe  members  also  say  they 
feel  held  back  by  a broader  public  attitude  tinged  with  prejudice,  fear  or 
racism.  "We  need  to  let  the  state,  the  people,  know  that  the  tribe  is  not 
a threat,"  said  Edward  Bassett,  a member  of  the  tribal  council  here. 

"We're  good  neighbors. 

All  we  want  to  do  is  survive.  If  you  look  at  the  history,  that's  all  we 
tried  to  do  was  survive.  We've  got  to  break  out  of  that  survive  mode  and 
get  into  the  thrive  mode." 

Eighty-one-year-old  Joseph  "Cozy"  Nicholas  knows  how  hard  it  is  to 
overcome  prejudice. 

He  fought  in  World  War  II  and  returned  to  the  reservation  without  the 
right  to  vote.  Then  he  became  the  tribe's  first  representative  to  the 
state  Legislature,  and  gradually  saw  attitudes,  and  living  conditions  on 
the  reservation,  improve. 

"I  don't  think  that  most  people  look  down  on  us  the  way  they  did," 
Nicholas  said.  The  Passamaquoddy  language  used  to  be  forbidden  in  the 
school;  now  it's  studied  by  schoolchildren.  "We  grew  up  with  an 
inferiority  complex.  Now,  they're  proud." 

But  even  Nicholas,  known  locally  for  his  good  humor  and  optimism,  sounds 
frustrated . 

"Anything  we  try  to  do,"  he  said,  "is  knocked  down." 

Staff  Writer  John  Richardson  can  be  contacted  at  791-6324 

or  at:  jrichardson@pressherald.com 
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Dispute  over  road  turns  violent 
By  Dana  M.  Nichols 
Record  Staff  Writer 
January  9,  2007 

SAN  ANDREAS  - A dispute  over  a county  road  that  passes  through  Indian 
Trust  land  is  getting  violent,  and  needs  to  be  resolved  soon,  say 
residents  and  Calaveras  County's  top  law  enforcement  officer. 

Several  people  who  live  along  the  road  near  West  Point  came  to  the 
Calaveras  County  Board  of  Supervisors  meeting  Monday  to  say  they  don't 
support  the  posting  of  signs  and  the  painting  of  a white  line  intended  to 
discourage  people  from  driving  on  the  road.  And  they  said  that  threats  and 
rocks  thrown  at  the  cars  of  both  whites  and  other  Indians  who  try  to  drive 
the  road  make  it  more  than  just  a bureaucratic  dispute. 

"We  feel  the  ongoing  and  random  acts  of  violence  allegedly  perpetrated 
against  members  of  our  community  by  these  individuals  is  tragic  and,  in 
our  opinion,  illegal,"  said  Joyce  Rummerfield,  a Miwuk  Indian,  reading 
from  a statement  signed  by  35  people  who  live  in  the  area. 


Charlie  Wilson,  tribal  chairman  of  the  Calaveras  County  Miwuk  Tribe, 
said  his  group  posted  signs  and  took  control  of  the  road  in  order  to 
reduce  the  speed  limit  to  25  mph  and  improve  safety. 

"A  lot  of  people  are  upset  about  the  speed  limit  set,"  Wilson  said. 

"That  is  what  this  whole  thing  is  about.  We  have  kids  running  around  on 
this  trust  land . " 

Wilson  acknowledged  that  his  tribe's  action  to  take  control  of  the  road 
has  created  tension.  But  he  said  the  relatively  small  group  with  legal 
right  to  live  on  the  trust  land  was  not  the  source  of  any  violence. 

Calaveras  County  Sheriff  Dennis  Downum  told  supervisors  that  the  signs, 
the  line  across  the  road  and  the  rift  among  Miwuks  living  along  Bald 
Mountain  are  big  problems. 

"We  think  it  is  absolutely  ridiculous  that  that  road  be  shut  down  in  any 
fashion,"  Downum  said.  "We  need  to  get  this  issue  resolved.  It  is  going  to 
lead  to  significant  violence  up  there." 

Supervisor  Steve  Wilensky,  who  represents  that  West  Point  Area,  said  he 
and  other  county  officials  have  been  meeting  with  Wilson  and  others  to 
resolve  questions  over  the  road.  But  Wilensky  said  time  is  passing  without 
any  answer  from  the  tribe,  or  from  the  federal  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
which  some  say  has  told  the  Indians  that  they  had  sovereignty  over  the 
road . 

No  one  responded  Monday  to  a message  left  at  the  BIA's  media  office  in 
Washington . 

Wilson  said  his  group  was  still  preparing  a response  to  the  county's 
most  recent  proposal  for  the  road.  And  he  said  his  group  has  no  intention 
of  shutting  off  access  to  the  road. 

"Nothing  has  changed  except  that  (county  government)  quit  sanding  it," 
he  said  of  the  county  road  operations  usually  done  this  time  of  year  to 
reduce  the  hazard  from  road  ice. 

The  fact  that  snow  plows,  sanding  trucks  and  possibly  even  emergency 
vehicles  like  ambulances  no  longer  travel  the  upper  sections  of  the  road 
worries  Vanessa  Geto,  35,  a Miwuk  who  lives  there.  "That  road  needs  to 
stay  open  for  our  elders,"  Geto  said. 

Wilensky  asked  that  county  officials  draft  an  ordinance  that  would 
assert  the  county's  right  to  resume  enforcing  laws  and  maintaining  Bald 
Mountain  Road.  He  asked  that  it  be  placed  on  an  agenda  in  two  weeks  if  by 
then  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  still  has  not  explained  whether  the 
tribe  has  the  legal  authority  to  close  the  road. 

Contact  reporter  Dana  M.  Nichols  at  (209)  754-9534 
or  dnichols@recordnet.com. 
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Report  finds  range  workers  often  abused 
By  The  Associated  Press 
January  10,  2007 

HELENA  - A draft  report  by  an  independent  investigator  says  federal 
employees  at  the  National  Bison  Range  in  northwestern  Montana  were 
subjected  to  abuse  and  intimidation  for  at  least  a year  and  a half. 

But  a spokesman  for  the  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  called 
the  findings  "fiction"  and  dismissed  them  as  being  "absolutely  untrue  and 
unfounded . " 

"This  investigation  was  deemed  flawed,  to  the  point  that  the  Department 
of  Interior  threw  it  out,"  tribal  spokesman  Rob  McDonald  said  Tuesday. 

The  investigation  was  commissioned  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 


after  several  federal  workers  filed  a grievance  in  September  citing  sexual 
harassment,  hostile  working  conditions,  substandard  safety,  racial  slurs 
and  violence.  They  also  alleged  mistreatment  of  animals,  as  well  as 
potential  criminal  violations  involving  federal  property  and  funds.  The 
investigation  was  conducted  by  Dim  Reilly,  a retired  special  agent-in- 
charge of  the  National  Park  Service  law  enforcement  program  for  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region. 

Reilly  told  agency  managers  that  work  conditions  at  the  range  were  as 
bad  as  he  had  ever  seen  in  his  career,  and  that  problems  in  the  employees' 
40-page  grievance  only  "scratch  the  surface  of  the  conditions  that  (FWS) 
employees  are  enduring  on  a daily  basis,"  according  to  a letter  from 
Deputy  Regional  Director  lay  Slack  to  the  regional  FWS  director. 

Reilly,  in  a draft  report  obtained  by  the  group  Public  Employees  for 
Environmental  Responsibility,  cited  growing  safety  concerns  for  both  staff 
and  visitors.  He  said  he  was  denied  access  to  interview  tribal  employees 
at  the  range. 

McDonald  said  the  tribes  were  fully  willing  to  cooperate,  but  the  FWS 
would  not  tell  them  what  accusations  had  been  made  against  their  employees. 
The  tribes  therefore  decided  not  to  have  their  employees  interviewed,  he 
said . 

The  investigation  comes  on  the  heels  of  a dispute  over  management  of  the 
bison  range,  a federal  facility  that  sits  within  the  Flathead  Indian 
Reservation . 

Last  month,  the  FWS  abruptly  canceled  an  interim  plan  that  had  allowed 
the  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  a role  in  managing  the  range. 

A fax  sent  to  the  tribes  Dec.  11  told  them  to  "immediately  cease 
performing  all  activities"  at  the  bison  range  and  withdraw  all  employees 
from  the  site.  The  fax  said  the  tribes  had  failed  to  perform  work  properly 
and  had  created  a hostile  and  intimidating  work  environment. 

The  department  later  agreed  to  re-establish  its  relationship  with  the 
tribes,  under  certain  conditions. 

Reilly  said  those  interviewed  reported  that  tribal  employees  commonly 
used  profanity  that  was  at  times  violent,  racial,  sexual  and  demeaning  to 
women . 

McDonald  said  the  report  unfairly  attacks  tribal  employees  and  labels 
them  as  violent.  "It  has  hurt  their  credibility  - I don't  know  what  price 
you  can  put  on  that,"  he  said. 

Copyright  c.  2007  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Oglala  Nation  presses  for  Pine  Ridge  housing 
By  Matthew  Gruchow 
Argus  Leader 
Danuary  9,  2007 

The  Oglala  Lakota  Nation  has  asked  New  York-based  Native  American  Energy 
Group  to  submit  a plan  to  address  the  housing  shortage  on  the  Pine  Ridge 
reservation,  according  to  a statement  from  the  energy  company. 

The  company  would  bring  affordable,  energy-efficient  homes  to  the 
reservation,  where  many  homes  lack  basic  water  and  sewage  systems  and 
electricity,  according  to  the  statement. 

"We  use,  and  encourage  the  use  of  nonrenewable  resources,  wherever 
possible,  on  the  reservations  such  as  oil  and  gas  to  fund  renewable  energy 
systems  that  will  provide  energy  and  revenues  for  generations  to  come," 


said  Joseph  D'Arrigo,  chief  executive  officer  of  the  energy  company,  in 
the  statement. 

Oglala  Lakota  Vice  President  Eileen  Janis  has  said  the  reservation  needs 
1,200  homes.  There  is  a waiting  list  of  almost  15,000  enrolled  tribal 
members  waiting  to  return  to  the  reservation,  according  to  the  statement. 
Copyright  c.  2006  Sioux  Falls  Argus  Leader. 
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AP-NDTribal  Program  Cut,0137 
January  11,  2007 

Tribal  officials  say  elder  program  cut  for  lack  of  money 
New  Town,  N.D.  (AP)  Officials  of  the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes 
say  a program  serving  more  than  700  elders  is  being  eliminated 
because  of  a lack  of  money. 

Tribal  treasurer  Frank  Whitecalfe  says  the  tribe's  economic 
recovery  fund  is  depleted.  It  had  been  used  for  a program  that 
helps  elders  on  and  off  the  reservation  with  health  care. 

Coordinators  do  such  things  as  deliver  meals,  help  with 
emergencies  and  check  on  those  who  are  injured. 

The  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  considers  elders  to  be  age  60  and 
older . 

Ramona  Two  Shields  is  the  executive  director  of  the  Mandan, 

Flidatsa  and  Arikara  Elders  Organization.  She  says  the  program 
budget  usually  runs  about  600-thousand-dollars  a year  for  the 
elders . 

Two  Shields  says  she'll  try  to  talk  to  tribal  council  members 
about  ways  to  save  the  program. 

Copyright  c.  2007  by  The  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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My  late  maternal  Great  Grandmother ' s name  was  Cecelia  DuBray 
Bordeaux.  She  was  a sister  to  the  late  Rosalie  DuBray  Iron  Shell. 

Great  Grandma  Rosalie  was  Ina  to  Chief  Calvin  Iron  Shell,  Sr.,  who 
recently  made  his  journey  to  the  spirit  world.  I decided  to  write 
this  piece  when  I learned  of  the  unnecessary  sorrow  my  close 
relatives  experienced  in  attempting  to  secure  the  Lakota  Veteran's 
gymnasium  at  St.  Francis  Indian  School  for  Chief  Iron  Shell's  wake 
and  funeral. 

Initially,  the  Iron  Shell  family  wanted  to  have  the  three  nights  of 
wake  and  the  funeral  at  the  gym.  Chief  Iron  Shell  spent  many  years 
working  at  SFIS  and  many  of  his  blood  relatives  live  in  St.  Francis. 
However,  the  superintendent  didn't  want  to  call  off  school  so  the 
request  was  denied. 

The  current  SFIS  superintendent  and  school  board  chairman,  who  are 
both  non-Indians,  are  obviously  insensitive  to  the  ways  of  our 
traditional  people.  Non-Indians  who  have  lived  on  the  Rosebud 


Reservation  for  many  years  claim  to  understand  the  Lakota  and  our  way 
of  life.  However,  I can  count  on  ONE  hand  the  number  of  non-Lakota 
living  on  the  Rosebud  Reservation  who  I actually  believe  have  a 
glimmer  of  understanding  of  Lakota  custom  and  the  two  wasicu  in 
charge  of  our  "Indian"  school  are  not  in  that  group. 

Non-Indians  do  not  understand  our  cultural  and  ceremonial  ways  when 
it  comes  to  the  burial  of  a Chief,  who  was  also  Akicita  and  respected 
leader  of  the  Sun  Dance.  Why  is  the  gymnasium  named  after  Lakota 
Veteran's  when  the  administration/school  board  would  not  allow  a well- 
respected  military  veteran,  who  also  wore  the  bonnet  of  a Lakota 
Itancan/Naca,  to  lie  in  state  there?  Consequently,  in  attempting  to 
correct  their  blunder,  school  officials  allowed  the  Iron  Shell  family 
to  have  the  last  night  of  wake  and  the  funeral  services  at  the 
Veteran's  gym. 

Many  Lakota  people  would  not  be  where  they  are  today  if  not  for  Chief 
Iron  Shell,  who  was  an  educator  for  most  of  his  life.  As  a coach  and 
administrator,  he  touched  the  lives  of  many  Indian  students  in  this 
region.  He  worked  tirelessly  to  keep  Indian  students  in  school.  Many 
high  school  graduates  who  stayed  in  school  to  attain  their  diploma 
would  not  have  done  so  if  not  for  him.  Nowadays  we  have  non-Indians 
running  our  "Indian"  school  and  I believe  that  is  the  root  cause  as 
to  why  many  of  our  Lakota  students  choose  to  drop  out  of  high  school. 

In  my  eyes,  the  "old  gym"  belongs  to  Chief  Calvin  Iron  Shell,  Sr.  as 
much  as  it  belongs  to  the  Indian  students  of  SFIS.  One  of  my  male 
cousins  summed  it  up  when  he  stated  that  Coach  Iron  Shell  "used  to 
rock  that  house."  Many  people  remember  the  outstanding  basketball 
team  that  Iron  Shell  coached  in  the  1970' s.  Fans  would  pack  that 
gymnasium  to  see  the  St.  Francis  Warriors  play. 

At  the  funeral  many  people  spoke  about  Iron  Shell's  life.  Lionel 
Bordeaux  stated  that  the  Lakota  Veteran's  gym  is  "like  a shrine  to 
Calvin,  he  built  a monument  here."  In  addition,  Ned  Metcalf  stated 
that  Iron  Shell  "put  St.  Francis  on  the  map  and  was  the  best  coach  in 
the  history  of  St.  Francis." 

Furthermore,  our  ancestors  gave  their  very  lives  so  the  Lakota  people 
would  be  provided  for  when  the  reservation  system  was  established. 

Chief  Calvin  Iron  Shell,  Sr.  was  a direct  descendent  of  Iron  Shell, 
who  was  the  first  to  sign  his  mark  to  the  Fort  Laramie  Treaty  of  1868. 

The  Treaty  of  1868  paved  the  way  for  the  Lakota  people  to  survive. 
Most  of  the  funding  that  currently  trickles  down  to  the  reservations 
and  Tribal  governments  can  be  traced  back  to  the  provisions  made  in 
the  Treaty  of  1868. 

Sicangu  Oyate  Ho,  Inc.  is  a tribally-chartered  organization.  This 
means  they  receive  funding  through  the  name  of  the  Rosebud  Sioux 
Tribe  to  operate  St.  Francis  Indian  School.  Thus,  SFIS  would  not  be 
in  operation  if  not  for  the  Treaty  of  1868  and  the  blood  our  Itancan 
shed  to  ensure  our  survival. 

In  closing,  I learned  that  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe's  Education 
Committee  recently  voted  to  revoke  the  charter  of  Sicangu  Oyate  Ho, 

Inc.  I also  learned  that  the  current  Tribal  Council  would  not  go  with 
the  recommendation.  This  is  an  election  year  on  the  Rosebud  and  some 
politicians  have  already  begun  campaigning. 

There  are  many  things  wrong  at  SFIS.  Dust  ask  any  member  of  the 
Education  Committee  how  many  complaints  they  have  received  in  the 
past  year.  If  the  Tribal  Council  continues  to  cater  to  the  non- 
Indians  at  the  helm  of  tribally  chartered  entities  perhaps  we  should 
elect  people  who  are  not  afraid  to  do  what  needs  to  be  done  to  stop 
the  ongoing  atrocities  occurring  daily  at  St.  Francis  Indian  School. 
Signed, 

Vi  Wain 
(605)  747-5029 
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Some  state  Republicans  upset  over  gas  deal  with  two  tribes 
January  10,  2007 

OLYMPIA,  Wash.  Some  House  Republicans  are  criticizing  gas  tax  agreements 
Governor  Chris  Gregoire  has  reached  with  two  tribes.  The  agreements  allow 
the  tribes  to  collect  and  keep  75  percent  of  the  fuel  tax  from  reservation 
sales . 

The  state  has  quietly  quit  collecting  its  share  of  the  tax  at  gas 
stations  owned  by  the  Squaxin  (SKWOKS'-in)  Island  tribe  west  of  Olympia 
and  the  Swinomish  (SWIN ' -oh-MISH ' ) tribe  near  LaConner.  The  changes  comes 
in  the  wake  of  a ruling  by  a federal  judge,  who  barred  state  collection  of 
fuel  taxes  on  reservation  gas  stations. 

In  the  governor's  aggreement  with  the  tribes,  they  will  return  25 
percent  of  tax  proceeds  to  the  state. 

Two  Republican  legislators  say  the  agreement  means  the  state  will  be 
giving  away  100  to  500  (m)  million  dollars  in  gas-tax  money  if  other 
tribes  get  into  the  act. 

The  governor's  staff  disagrees.  They  say  the  agreement  will  cost  about 
half  a (m)  million  dollars  a year  and  save  more  than  150  thousand  dollars. 
And  Gregoire's  office  says  no  other  tribes  will  sign  agreements  until 
lawmakers  approve  a process  for  doing  so. 

(From  The  Olympian) 
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Virginia  Indians  have  support  for  another  federal  recognition  bill 
by:  Bobbie  Whitehead  / Indian  Country  Today 
lanuary  12,  2007 

AMHERST  COUNTY,  Va.  - Six  Virginia  Indian  tribes  will  seek  federal 
recognition  once  again  through  legislation,  having  maintained  support  from 
one  legislator  who  plans  to  re-introduce  such  a bill  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives . 

Rep.  lames  P.  Moran,  D-Va.,  plans  to  introduce  a bill  that  will  grant 
the  tribes  - the  Nansemond,  Chickahominy,  Eastern  Chickahominy, 
Rappahannock  and  Upper  Mattaponi,  along  with  the  Monacan  Indian  Nation  - 
federal  recognition  as  the  110th  session  of  Congress  gets  under  way,  said 
Moran's  press  secretary,  Austin  Durrer. 

"It's  a new  Congress,  a new  Democratic  majority,  and  we're  hopeful  that 
that's  going  to  bring  new  opportunities  for  Virginia's  Native  Americans  to 
receive  their  long-awaited  recognition,"  Durrer  said.  "The  international 
spotlight  is  going  to  be  on  lamestown  this  summer  with  the  400th 
anniversary.  We're  hopeful  that  the  fact  that  so  many  people  will  be 
focusing  on  the  founding  of  our  country  and  the  role  that  Virginia's 
Native  Americans  played  in  helping  the  settlers  survive  the  harsh 
conditions  of  the  new  world  will  bring  added  impetus  to  get  the  bill 
passed . " 

For  the  past  six  years,  the  tribes  have  come  close  to  gaining  that 
recognition  as  they've  sought  approval  in  time  for  America's  400th 
commemoration  of  the  founding  of  lamestown,  the  first  permanent  English 


settlement  in  North  America.  With  the  majority  of  its  events  scheduled  to 
begin  in  the  summer,  the  descendants  of  the  Indian  nations  - the  people 
who  helped  the  first  English  settlers  survive  - continue  to  wait. 

"Rep.  Him  Moran  in  the  House  told  us  he  will  once  again  introduce  our 
bill,"  said  Monacan  Nation  Chief  Kenneth  Branham.  "We're  continuing  to 
talk  with  Sen.  John  Warner,  and  we're  hoping  to  contact  Sen.  Dim  Webb  in 
the  near  future. " 

Warner  supported  the  tribes'  effort  in  the  last  session  by  co-sponsoring 
a bill  with  former  Sen.  George  Allen,  R-Va.,  who  introduced  the  Thomasina 
E.  Iordan  Indian  Tribes  of  Virginia  Federal  Recognition  Act  of  2005.  Allen 
lost  his  bid  for  re-election  in  November  to  Webb,  a Democrat. 

With  Allen's  defeat,  the  tribes  lost  one  point  of  contact  in  the  Senate 
but  are  hopeful  for  support  from  Webb,  Branham  said.  However,  Webb's 
victory  gave  Congress  a Democratic  majority,  which  some  say  means  added 
support  and  movement  of  the  Virginia  tribes'  bill. 

During  the  last  two  congressional  sessions,  Virginia  Indians  have  worked 
to  educate  legislators  and  the  public  about  their  history,  agreeing  to 
participate  in  the  commemoration  of  Jamestown's  founding  as  well  as 
assisting  with  organizing  events.  Some  have  said  they  want  to  receive 
federal  recognition,  especially  before  people  from  all  over  the  world, 
including  England's  Queen  Elizabeth  II,  visit  Jamestown  and  Virginia.  The 
tribes  moved  closer  to  that  goal  in  2003,  when  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  supported  the  bill  and  approved  sending  it  to  the  Senate 
for  a full  vote. 

But  the  House  companion  bill  remained  stalled  in  its  Resources  Committee 
during  that  session.  In  the  last  session,  the  bill  received  no  action  by 
the  House,  even  though  the  SCIA  held  a hearing  on  the  bill  in  June  2006. 

With  the  new  House  Resources  Chairman  Nick  Rahall,  D-W.Va.,  the  Virginia 
tribes'  bill  and  many  others  may  move  forward. 

"The  chairman  has  the  authority  to  determine  which  bills  have  hearings 
and  which  bills  receive  votes  in  the  committee,"  said  Brent  Robinson,  a 
legislative  assistant  to  Rep.  Jo  Ann  Davis,  who  co-sponsored  the  Virginia 
tribes'  federal  recognition  bill  in  2005. 

Some  of  the  federal  recognition  bills'  critics  have  said  the  legislation 
"sidesteps"  the  BIA's  federal  recognition  process.  However,  Branham  said 
the  chiefs  of  Virginia's  eight  state-recognized  tribes  talked  with  the  BIA 
years  ago  as  they  began  the  process  of  seeking  federal  recognition  and 
were  told  that  the  process  was  lengthy  and  backlogged,  and  they  were 
advised  to  seek  other  methods  for  establishing  federal  recognition  that 
may  be  approved  more  quickly. 

Other  challengers  to  the  bills  have  opposed  Virginia  tribes'  federal 
recognition  because  of  Indian  gaming  issues.  However,  all  six  tribes  have 
expressed  no  interest  in  gaming.  The  bills  introduced  included  a provision 
noting  the  tribes  would  not  utilize  the  Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act.  The 
six  Virginia  tribes,  which  are  set  up  as  nonprofit  organizations,  have 
been  allowed  under  Virginia  law  to  operate  bingo  games  for  years,  but  none 
of  the  tribes  has  pursued  bingo  as  a means  of  generating  revenue. 

"Here  it  is  in  2007,  and  the  Virginia  Indians  are  still  not  recognized," 
Branham  said.  "This  would  be  an  embarrassment  to  this  country  and  the 
state  of  Virginia  if  the  tribes  are  not  federally  recognized,  especially 
since  this  is  a country  that  prides  itself  on  protecting  human  rights." 
Copyright  c.  1998  - 2007  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Warriors'  Run:  Youths  honor  escapees  with  annual  400-mile  trek 
By  BECKY  SHAY 


Of  The  Gazette  Staff 
January  15,  2007 

BUSBY  - Jade  Bement  finally  understands  why  his  grandpa  eats  last  at 
family  meals. 

It  was  a lesson  the  12-year-old  has  watched  quietly  unfold  at  home  but 
one  that  struck  a cord  hundreds  of  miles  away  on  the  Fort  Robinson 
Outbreak  Spiritual  Run  last  week. 

"Warriors  go  last,"  Jade  said.  "I  started  at  home  last  night." 

Jade's  aunt  told  him  to  eat,  but  Jade  said  he  would  prefer  to  wait.  "I 
learned  respect,"  he  said. 

Leading  by  example 

"The  strong  and  the  oldest  lead  from  the  back,"  said  run  organizer 
Phillip  Whiteman  Jr.  "We  can  only  go  as  fast  as  our  oldest,  youngest  and 
slowest  so  no  one  gets  left  behind." 

Jade  was  among  110  Northern  Cheyenne  youths  who  made  this  year's  run. 

The  event,  started  in  1996  by  Phillip  Whiteman  Jr.,  and  his  family, 
commemorates  the  Jan.  9,  1879,  escape  of  150  Cheyenne  people  from  wooden 
barracks  at  Fort  Robinson,  Neb. 

The  run  is  meant  to  honor  their  ancestors,  help  heal  a historical  trauma 
and  teach  the  youths  their  Cheyenne  ways,  Whiteman  said. 

Jade  said  there  are  some  other  lessons,  too:  Like  it  is  hard  to  breathe 
while  running  through  the  Black  Hills  in  sub-zero  weather  and  after  a few 
days  of  running  your  body  aches.  Fie  also  learned  a lesson  from  a ranger  at 
Mount  Rushmore. 

"He  told  me  to  be  proud  of  who  you  are  and  what  you  are,"  Jade  said. 

The  best  part  of  the  run  was  easy  for  the  boy  to  explain. 

"Just  running  and  knowing  who  you're  running  for,  what  you're  running 
for,"  he  said. 

Most  participation  ever 

This  is  the  largest  group  to  go  on  the  annual  run.  It  was  made  possible 
through  wide-spread  community  support,  Whiteman  said.  There  also  was 
assistance  from  outside  the  reservation,  including  the  community  of 
Broadus  and  the  Montana  Highway  Patrol.  Lt.  Gov.  John  Bollinger  flew  into 
Broadus  and  talked  to  the  runners  on  Saturday. 

Beginning  Jan.  9,  at  10:30  p.m.,  about  the  estimated  time  of  the 
breakout,  the  kids  started  their  run  for  Montana  from  Crawford,  Neb. 

Running  in  relays,  the  youths  sometimes  were  on  the  road  18-hour  days  to 
maintain  their  travel  schedule,  Whiteman  said.  The  boys  carry  an  eagle- 
feather  staff  and  the  girls  carry  a Northern  Cheyenne  flag  as  they  run. 

"These  kids,  it's  overwhelming  for  them  to  try  to  take  on  the  emotional 
stress  all  at  one  time  to  think  they  can  run  400  miles,"  Whiteman  said. 
"But  point  A to  point  B,  a few  reflector  poles,  they  do  it.  It's  another 
way  to  look  at  life.  To  make  healthier  choices.  To  bring  families  back 
together . " 

This  is  the  first  year  the  kids  left  at  night.  They  were  sent  off  by  a 
group  of  Cheyenne  elders  who  with  the  Fort  Robinson  Breakout  Committee 
make  the  trek  each  year  to  pay  homage  to  the  people  killed  in  the  breakout 
said  Conrad  Fisher,  a committee  member. 

"They  have  a sense  of  grieving  and  share  stories  of  what  happened  there, 
Fisher  said.  "They  grieve  it  like  it  almost  happened  yesterday." 

The  outbreak  is  held  as  a key  chapter  in  the  Cheyenne's  struggle  and  of 
their  sacrifice  to  return  to  their  homeland  in  1879. 

Mainly  women  and  children,  the  group  had  been  held  without  food,  water 
or  heat  before  they  decided  to  risk  death  by  escaping  to  return  to  Montana 
Most  were  killed  during  the  escape,  but  26  fled  into  the  hills  and 
traveled  40  miles  before  the  U.S.  Calvary  caught  up  and  killed  them.  They 
were  buried  where  they  had  sought  cover,  a place  known  at  "The  Last  Hole." 
In  1993,  the  last  of  their  remains  were  repatriated  to  Montana. 

The  outbreak  run  concludes  on  a hill  overlooking  Busby  where  a monument 
marks  the  repatriation . 

Sunday  afternoon,  dozens  of  people  gathered  to  meet  the  runners  with 
ululating  and  honking  car  horns.  The  runners  were  traditionally  blessed, 
as  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  run,  then  went  to  a community  meal 


and  round  dance  to  celebrate. 

Marie  Sanchez,  67,  went  on  the  run  along  with  six  of  her  grandchildren. 
The  youngest  of  them,  11-month-old  Charlize,  participated  from  a car  seat. 

"It's  a privilege  and  a honor  to  be  with  these  kids,  they're  so  strong," 
Sanchez  said.  "They  might  be  a little  rowdy  at  first  but  they  settle  down, 
they  are  respectful." 

Contact  Becky  Shay  at  bshay@billingsgazette.com  or  657-1231. 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Poarch  Creeks  slowly  reclaim  lost  tribal  lands 
By  CONNIE  BAGGETT 
Staff  Reporter 
January  8,  2007 

MAGNOLIA  BRANCH  WILDLIFE  RESERVE  - Nearly  two  centuries  ago,  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  were  stripped  from  the  Muscogee  Indian  tribes  in  the 
Southeast.  Along  Big  Escambia  Creek,  one  tribe  is  beginning  to  get  the 
land  back. 

"We  have  been  purchasing  land  all  adjacent  to  Big  Escambia  Creek  and 
four  miles  along  Sizemore  Creek,"  said  Billy  Smith,  the  man  in  charge  of 
the  4,700-acre  Magnolia  Branch  Wildlife  Reserve  owned  by  the  Poarch  Band 
of  Creeks. 

"We  have  land  for  tribal  members  to  hunt  if  they  want,  and  we  have  a 
campground  and  tubing  on  the  creek.  That's  been  really  popular  with  the 
tribe  and  the  public  alike." 

Smith  said  all  the  land  along  the  creek  was  part  of  tribal  lands  before 
the  Indian  Removal  in  the  1800s.  Now,  a piece  at  a time,  the  tribe  is 
buying  it  back. 

"All  this  land  was  Creek  land  once,"  Smith  said.  "Once  we  buy  the  land 
now,  we  can  get  it  into  the  trust  and  it  will  be  Poarch  Creek  land 
forever. " 

I drove  to  the  reserve  on  Friday,  a day  that  started  with  foul  weather, 
but  cleared  into  the  kind  of  afternoon  I dream  about.  Dust  across  Sardine 
Bridge  on  Escambia  27,  we  found  the  reserve. 

Gatekeeper  Tracy  Sells  said  the  park  opened  in  May  and  was  a popular 
camping  ground  for  recreational  vehicles  and  primitive  campers  throughout 
the  summer.  The  winter  has  been  slower,  she  said. 

Sells  said  the  park  will  keep  improving,  with  trails  for  hiking  and 
horseback  riding  getting  longer.  Construction  is  under  way  on  a cable 
bridge  across  the  creek  to  join  two  segments  of  walking  trails.  Tribal 
members  get  to  enjoy  it  for  free,  but  members  of  the  general  public  have 
to  pay  a fee  for  some  activities. 

Smith  said  the  land  was  mined  for  gravel  years  ago,  but  the  holes  gouged 
into  the  earth  were  abandoned.  Now,  the  tribe  is  working  to  reclaim  the 
land,  planting  longleaf  pines,  stocking  the  ponds  with  fish  and  hoping  to 
increase  the  population  of  box  turtles.  The  turtles  are  a special  species 
to  Poarch  Creeks,  he  said,  because  the  shells  are  used  as  rattles  in 
ceremonial  dances. 

The  scenery  is  getting  to  be  beautiful  here  where  clearcuts  are 
beginning  to  heal  over. 

I thought  of  how  most  everything  in  life  follows  cycles,  stress  to  calm, 
sorrow  to  joy.  The  river,  stirred  up  by  the  storm,  will  settle  in  time. 
Troubles  that  seem  insurmountable  will  find  resolution.  Even  land  lost  for 
200  years  can  return  to  the  fold  in  generations  to  come. 

I turned  from  the  creek  and  saw,  out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye,  a white 


shard.  Sure  enough,  there  on  the  creek  bank  was  a white  stone  arrow  point, 
tiny  but  unmistakably  a knapped  point.  The  land  walked  by  Creeks  before 
Alabama  came  to  be  is  theirs  again. 

Copyright  c.  2007  Press-Register . All  rights  reserved. 
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Wal-Mart  considers  new  Supercenter  in  Cherokee 
by  Don  Ostendorff 
Danuary  8,  2007 

CHEROKEE  - The  Cherokee  Indian  Reservation  might  be  home  to  the  third  new 
Wal-Mart  Supercenter  west  of  Asheville,  according  the  tribe  and  the 
company. 

Wal-Mart  spokeswoman  Tara  Stewart  said  today  that  the  company  is  talking 
with  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  about  building  a Supercenter. 
Nothing  has  been  decided,  she  said. 

Tribal  government  today  would  not  identify  the  land  where  the  Wal-Mart 
would  be  located,  said  tribal  spokeswoman  Lynne  Harlan. 

Tribal  Council  on  Thursday  will  consider  authorizing  Principal  Chief 
Michell  Hicks  to  negotiate  a lease  with  the  company,  Harlan  said.  The 
meeting  is  open  to  the  public. 

Town  leaders  last  month  approved  water  and  sewer  for  a potential 
Supercenter  in  Franklin  on  Highlands  Road  and  the  company  plans  to  build  a 
store  in  Waynesville  at  the  old  Dayco  property.  The  company  recently  told 
investors  it  planned  to  open  600  new  locations  worldwide  in  2008.  Of  that 
number,  270  will  be  Supercenters . 

Some  business  owners  in  Cherokee  worry  that  the  government  is  courting  a 
company  that  might  hurt  local  shops. 

"If  you  look  at  the  facts  of  how  Wal-Mart  operates,  their  wages  are  low 
and  their  benefits  don't  exist,"  said  Curt  Wildcatt,  manger  of  the  Radio 
Shack  in  Cherokee.  "As  far  as  competition  wise,  they  have  been  very 
detrimental  to  the  small  businesses  in  the  areas  they  go  into,  unless  you 
are  really  specified.  I am  totally  against  it." 

Others  see  both  sides  of  the  issue.  Richard  Sneed,  owner  of  the 
Reservation  IGA  Foodliner,  a grocery  store  that  has  served  the  Qualla 
Boundary  for  35  years,  said  there  are  pros  and  cons. 

"A  lot  of  our  money  goes  off  the  reservation  when  we  get  all  these  per- 
capita  checks,"  he  said.  "With  Wal-Mart,  it  will  help  the  problem  in  some 
ways . " 

Sneed  said  the  reservation  does  not  have  a clothing  retailer,  a void 
that  Wal-Mart  could  fill.  He  said  he's  not  sure  what  a Supercenter  would 
mean  for  his  grocery  store  but  believes  the  new  Wal-Mart  would  "affect  all 
businesses . " 

"Its  kind  of  hard  to  say  what  will  happen  five  years  down  the  road,"  he 
said . 

Wal-Mart  did  not  immediately  answer  questions  about  why  it  is  interested 
in  the  Cherokee  market.  The  company  already  has  a Supercenter  in  Sylva, 
about  20  minutes  from  the  reservation.  It  also  has  regular  stores  in 
Franklin,  Waynesville,  and  a Supercenter  in  Murphy. 

Harrah's  Cherokee  Casino  is  one  of  North  Carolina's  top  tourism 
attractions.  The  business  draws  millions  of  people  a year  to  the  area  and 
generates  more  than  $155  million  a year  in  profit.  The  casino  is  one  of 
the  largest  private  employers  west  of  Asheville. 

Contact  Don  Ostendorff  at  828-452-1467, 
via  e-mail  at  jostendo@ashevill.gannett.com 

Copyright  c.  2007  Asheville  Citizen-Times.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Drawing  back  on  traditions 
by:  The  Associated  Press 
By  S.E.  Ruckman  --  Tulsa  World 
Danuary  10,  2007 

SCHULTER,  Okla.  (AP)  - Inside  every  bois  d'arc  tree,  a longbow  is  waiting 
to  emerge. 

Knowing  how  to  craft  one  is  easy  compared  with  coaxing  the  bow  out  of 
the  tree,  says  Mike  Berryhill,  a Muscogee  (Creek)  Indian  who  has  made 
longbows  - which  are  used  to  shoot  arrows  - in  the  tradition  of  his 
ancestors  for  decades. 

"A  bow  has  to  have  heart,"  he  said.  "Bois  d'arc  is  a wood  with  heart." 

In  the  days  when  the  Creek  people  lived  on  their  Georgia  homelands, 
before  their  forced  removal  to  Oklahoma,  hunters  used  longbows  exclusively 
for  sustenance,  Berryhill  said. 

"This  is  who  we  are;  it's  a part  of  our  culture,"  he  said.  "Nowadays,  we 
are  taught  how  to  make  a living,  and  that's  good,  but  back  then  it  was 
survival,  pure  and  simple." 

The  Creek  elder  estimates  that  he  has  made  dozens  of  Indian  longbows  in 
his  lifetime.  He  got  acquainted  with,  and  then  consumed  by,  longbows  at 
the  instruction  of  his  grandfather.  Doe  Berryhill. 

"I  was  about  8 when  we  started  being  around  longbows,"  Mike  Berryhill 
said.  "I've  been  involved  with  making  them  ever  since." 

Many  types  of  bowmakers  exist,  and  they  come  out  of  the  woodwork  for 
frontier-oriented  events,  Berryhill  said.  He  usually  attends  gatherings 
wearing  his  tribe's  traditional  attire. 

But  bowmaking  the  Creek  way  is  a dying  art  form,  he  said. 

"This  is  something  I want  to  teach  young  people,"  he  said.  "Still,  it's 
hard  to  get  them  interested  in  it  because  it's  such  a time-consuming 
process . " 

Berryhill  must  cut  and  cure  the  wood  before  making  a longbow.  Depending 
on  the  wood,  weeks  or  months  can  pass  before  a bow  can  be  finished.  He  has 
made  bows  out  of  locust,  elm  and  hickory,  but  he  prefers  bois  d'arc. 

"I  don't  see  my  part  in  it  as  any  special  thing,"  he  said.  "The  real 
deal  is  being  out  there  and  listening.  I sometimes  feel  like  I can  hear 
when  it's  time  for  me  to  start  working  on  a bow." 

First,  the  right  piece  of  wood  must  be  found.  Berryhill  has  spent  many 
hours  tramping  through  acres  of  bois  d'arc  trees  to  find  a potential 
longbow.  The  tree  is  not  cut  down;  only  a branch  is  removed. 

"I  try  to  waste  nothing  when  I take  a piece  of  wood,"  he  said. 

Once  he  finds  the  right  tree  and  branch,  timing  is  everything. 

The  old-timers  theorized  that  the  moon  has  a say  in  what  time  of  the 
month  a limb  should  be  removed.  If  it  is  cut  down  when  the  moon  is  too 
full,  the  wood  is  apt  to  be  weak.  Cold  weather  is  the  best  time  to  cut, 
because  the  tree's  sap  has  drawn  down  to  its  roots.  That  makes  the  wood 
easier  to  work  with,  Berryhill  said. 

"It's  the  gravitational  pull.  The  moon  is  very  powerful,  but  we've  lost 
our  ability  to  realize  that  and  use  it  for  our  benefit,"  he  said.  "Some 
white  bowmakers  will  say  that  it  doesn't  matter  when  the  wood  is  cut,  but 
I don 't  agree. " 

Berryhill  calls  himself  a tree-reader,  likening  trees  to  humans.  Each 
has  attributes  and  weaknesses,  but  appearances  can  be  deceiving,  he  said. 

"We  both  come  from  the  Earth,"  he  said.  "We  also  have  different 
characters  and  colors.  Like  wood,  some  people  are  easy  to  work  with,  while 
others  are  gnarly." 


The  attributes  of  a bois  d'arc  bow  are  obvious.  One  of  the  longbows  on 
his  living  room  wall  - a handsome,  richly  darkened  instrument  about  5 feet 
long  - glows  with  a soft  luster,  but  it  has  not  been  stained. 

Berryhill  makes  arrows,  too.  He  uses  river  cane,  which  he  says  seems 
made  for  arrow-making.  But  river  cane  is  becoming  harder  to  find  locally, 
he  said. 

His  arrows  either  are  fitted  with  pre-made  ends  from  kits  or  he  makes 
the  points  out  of  bois  d'arc.  Turkey  feathers  adorn  the  opposite  end.  He 
puts  his  arrows  into  a quiver  that  he  tanned  himself.  The  quiver  smells 
faintly  of  smoke  and  holds  more  than  a half-dozen  arrows. 

About  90  percent  of  the  longbows  Berryhill  makes  are  for  non-Indians  who 
wish  to  own  a real  Indian  bow,  he  said.  People  have  paid  him  as  much  as 
$375  for  his  bows,  but  he  also  has  given  them  away  as  gifts. 

"Sometimes  I've  made  bows  that  I couldn't  part  with,  maybe  because  a 
part  of  me  goes  into  them,"  he  said. 

"If  you  think  about  it,  almost  every  culture  on  Earth  at  some  time  or 
another  has  used  the  bow  and  arrow  in  their  history." 

Members  of  other  area  tribes  also  make  longbows.  The  Cherokee  Nation  has 
named  several  of  its  longbow  makers  as  living  art  treasures.  Archers  from 
that  tribe,  as  with  the  Creeks,  fashion  their  own  bows.  Both  tribes  use 
them  to  hunt  game,  from  which  they  will  take  meat  and  Native  medicine. 

Regulations  for  bowhunters  in  Oklahoma  are  the  same  whether  the  weapons 
are  crossbows,  compound  or  homemade  bows,  said  Jim  Edwards,  assistant 
chief  of  the  Oklahoma  Wildlife  Conservation  Department's  Law  Enforcement 
Division.  The  season  runs  through  Han.  15. 

The  archery  specifications  include  a minimum  40-pound  pull  for  the  bow, 
Edwards  said.  Homemade  bows  are  popular  in  the  state  with  Indians  and  non- 
Indians,  although  it  is  harder  to  bring  down  a deer  with  them,  he  said. 

"The  home  bow  gets  back  to  a more  traditional  type  of  archery  here  in 
Oklahoma,"  he  said. 

Berryhill  said  he  hopes  someday  to  teach  his  7-year-old  grandson  how  to 
use  and  make  Creek  longbows.  The  youngster  has  not  shown  much  interest  yet, 
but  Berryhill  holds  out  hope. 

There's  still  time,  although  he  laments  the  passing  of  tribal  elders  who 
take  their  knowledge,  such  as  bowmaking,  with  them. 

"Bows  are  a lot  like  Indians,  in  my  opinion,"  he  said.  "They  both  have 
resiliency. " 

Copyright  c.  1998  - 2007  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Tribe  hosts  domestic  violence  seminar 

VIKTORIA  PEARSON,  vpearson@lahontanvalleynews.com 

January  13,  2007 

In  a dramatic  speech  on  domestic  violence  at  the  Fallon  Convention  Center 
Thursday,  Mike  Coker,  instructor  for  the  Public  Agency  Training  Council, 
asked,  "Why  do  animals  get  more  rights  and  protection  than  a human  life? 

Is  an  animal's  life  more  important  than  a human  being's." 

He  said  if  Saddam  Hussein  can  be  dealt  with  harshly,  so  should  convicted 
abusers . 

The  Fallon  Paiute-Shoshone  Tribe's  Domestic  Violence  Program  hosted  a 
two-day  training  session  on  the  topics  of  confronting  family  violence  and 
stalking  Wednesday  and  Thursday.  Coker  was  a guest  speaker.  The  event  was 
attended  by  approximately  65  law  enforcement  personnel  and  other  related 
agency  personnel  from  the  region. 

"What  made  this  training  so  good,  is  his  (Coker)  passion  about  the 
subject,"  said  Sandra  Hamilton  of  the  Reno  Sparks  Indian  Colony.  "He  kept 


everyone's  attention  the  entire  time." 

Survivability  increases  75  percent  when  the  victim  leaves,  according  to 
statistics  from  the  lecture. 

Developing  an  exit  plan  is  essential  for  victims  living  in  domestic 
violence,  he  said.  An  exit  plan  should  include  a family  member  or  friend 
who  can  be  easily  contacted  and  knows  the  code  word  to  call  911. 

"Sometimes  when  a situation  is  erupting,  the  victim  does  not  have  the 
availability  to  dial  911,"  he  said.  "However,  they  can  call  a close  friend 
or  family  member  who  know  the  code  word  and  immediately  dials  911  for 
them. " 

Examples  he  gave  for  code  words  were,  "I'm  out  of  detergent.  I'll  need 
to  get  some  today." 

Coker  said  the  person  should  choose  something  that  is  not  obvious  to  the 
abuser.  A survival  bag  or  suitcase  should  be  included  in  a safety  or  exit 
plan,  Coker  said.  (See  break  out  box  for  details.) 

Domestic  violence  advocates  or  intervention  groups  can  assist  victims  in 
developing  an  exit  plan. 

According  to  statistics  in  the  training  materials,  3.5  million  or  11 
percent  of  all  reported  violent  crimes  between  1998  and  2002  were  from 
family  violence.  Of  those  cases,  49  percent  were  reported  against  a spouse, 
41  percent  by  and  against  other  family  members  and  11  percent  were 
children  victimized  by  their  parents. 

"Family  violence  is  now  the  No.  1 cause  of  injury  to  adult  women, 
affecting  more  women  than  breast  cancer,  heart  attacks  or  strokes,"  said 
Coker . 

Female  victims  accounted  for  73  percent  of  the  violence  against  family, 
according  to  information  from  the  presentation.  Twenty-two  percent  of 
recorded  murders  in  2002  involved  a family  member.  Fifty  percent  of 
offenders  incarcerated  in  state  prisons  for  spousal  abuse  killed  their 
victims . 

Viktoria  Pearson  can  be  contacted  at  vpearson@lahontanvalleynews.com 
Copyright  c.  2007  Lahontan  Valley  News. 
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Tim  Giago:  Newspaper  fills  gap  in  South  Dakota 
Danuary  8,  2007 

In  this  day  when  newspapers,  including  the  mighty  New  York  Times,  are  on 
a readership  decline,  it  seems  insane  for  anyone  to  start  a new  newspaper, 
especially  in  a town  where  one  newspaper  has  been  dominant  for  more  than 
100  years. 

But  Steward  Huntington,  publisher  of  Seaton  Publishing  Company  of 
Spearfish,  South  Dakota,  believed  that  Rapid  City  was  ripe  for  a rival 
publication.  Huntington  has  worked  for  six  newspapers  across  the  country 
and  has  lived  in  the  Black  Hills  for  the  past  seven  years. 

Huntington  said  of  his  new  venture,  "After  many  years  of  study  we  saw 
that  the  Rapid  City  community  was  being  underserved  by  the  daily  paper 
(Rapid  City  Dournal)  in  town.  The  daily  paper  has  become  more  and  more  of 
a regional  paper  during  it  17-plus  years  since  it  went  under  corporate 
ownership.  We  felt  there  was  an  opening  to  provide  a paper  with  a distinct 
Rapid  City  focus." 

After  more  than  one  year  in  business  the  new  Rapid  City  Weekly  appears 
to  be  thriving.  "The  response  from  the  readership  has  been  unbelievable. 

In  our  most  optimistic  projections  we  never  dreamed  we  would  have  the  kind 
of  feedback  we've  received.  Our  people  can't  go  anywhere  in  town  without 
being  stopped  by  folks  telling  us  how  much  they  appreciate  our  paper," 
Huntington  said. 


Perhaps  coincidentally,  or  maybe  in  response  to  the  new  competition,  the 
Rapid  City  Journal  brought  in  a new  publisher  and  after  the  loss  to  cancer 
of  their  longtime  editor  Peggy  Sagen,  a new  editor.  The  new  management 
almost  immediately  set  about  changing  the  format  and  content  of  the 
newspaper.  The  change  was  most  noticeable  on  the  editorial  pages.  National 
columnists  were  dropped  except  for  random  selection  in  the  Sunday  edition 
and  local  writers  replaced  them. 

But  in  an  effort  to  be  more  local  the  daily  has  instead  has  become  quite 
yokel.  Its  editorial  columns  are  now  written  by  writers  with  small  axes  to 
grind.  In  an  effort  to  add  an  Indian  opinion  writer  the  paper  resorted  to 
using  a writer  who  is  more  of  a misogynist  and  religious  fanatic  than  one 
who  would  express  the  political  and  spiritual  views  of  Native  Americans. 

In  other  words,  mudslinging  gossipers  now  dominate  its  opinion  pages. 

But  this  sudden  transition  by  the  daily  newspaper  seems  to  fuel  the 
aspirations  of  its  new  competitor.  If  the  letters  to  the  editor  in  the 
daily  are  to  be  taken  seriously  more  people  than  not  are  unhappy  with  the 
drastic  changes.  They  relied  upon  it  for  national  columnists  and  national 
news  for  so  many  years.  In  fact,  the  results  of  a local  basketball  game 
are  more  likely  to  make  its  front  page  than  dramatic  developments  in  the 
war  in  Iraq. 

Although  I am  local,  an  American  Indian  born  and  raised  on  the  Pine 
Ridge  Indian  Reservation,  my  weekly  columns  are  banned  from  the  Rapid  City 
Journal  because  I have  been  one  of  its  the  most  vocal  critics.  I must  add 
here  that  the  new  Rapid  City  Weekly  does  carry  my  nationally  syndicated 
column . 

Tom  Lawrence,  a native  of  Brookings,  SD,  spent  many  of  his  newspaper 
years  working  for  newspapers  in  Montana.  He  was  offered  the  job  of  editor 
of  the  new  weekly  and  since  he  really  missed  living  in  South  Dakota,  he 
jumped  at  the  opportunity. 

"The  company  had  been  looking  at  Rapid  City  for  years.  It  has  owned  the 
Black  Hills  Pioneer  and  other  publications  in  the  area  since  1947  and 
wanted  to  grow  and  serve  the  Rapid  City  community,"  Lawrence  said.  "We 
cover  Rapid  City  closely  and  the  people  and  events  that  make  this 
community  happen.  We  like  profiles,  longer  features,  quick  cop  briefs; 
community  briefs,  art  news  and  we  offer  local  columns  and  edits.  We  try  to 
offer  a well-rounded  look  at  our  community  and  we  encourage  input  from 
them,"  he  concluded. 

Lawrence  admits  that  the  paper  needs  to  do  more  to  cover  the  very  large 
Indian  community.  "We  need  to  do  more  and  covering  the  Native  American 
community  is  one  of  them,"  he  said.  Of  course,  so  did  the  Rapid  City 
Journal  need  to  do  more  for  the  Native  American  community  and  over  the 
years  it  lost  most  of  its  Indian  readership  to  the  newspaper  I owned  and 
founded,  Indian  Country  Today.  When  my  newspaper  reached  a weekly 
circulation  of  24,000  it  was  just  a little  more  than  half  the  size  of  the 
Rapid  City  Journal.  In  fact,  the  weekly  ICT  was  still  growing  in 
circulation  when  I sold  it  in  1998  and  it  had  become  a fierce  competitor 
to  the  local  daily  for  advertising  dollars. 

I started  a newspaper  because  the  local  media  was  not  covering  issues 
important  to  the  Indian  people  and  I proved  that  a weekly  could  not  only 
survive,  but  also  thrive  in  an  atmosphere  where  the  local  coverage  of 
Indian  issues  was  at  best  mediocre  and  at  most  unreliable. 

Indian  Country  Today  moved  to  New  York  State  after  I sold  it  and  that 
left  the  door  wide  open  for  other  weeklies  to  replace  it.  I hope  Tom 
Lawrence  and  his  weekly  can  fill  that  gap  because  a little  honest 
competition  usually  helps  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  dominant  newspaper. 
Understanding  that  the  Indian  people  are  more  than  13,000  strong  in  this 
community  of  60,000  raises  the  bar  in  selecting  news  stories  for  any  media 
outlet  hoping  to  succeed  in  this  community.  Just  as  a newspaper  in  a city 
with  a large  black  or  Hispanic  population  understands  that  it  must  cater 
to  its  large  minority,  not  only  as  readers,  but  as  consumers,  any 
newspaper  in  Rapid  City  must  understand  that  its  largest  minority 
population  is  Indian  and  behave  accordingly. 

The  "New  Kid  in  Town"  is  headed  into  its  second  year  and  has  caused  the 
local  daily  to  do  a drastic  about  face.  I suppose  you  could  call  that  good 
news . 


McClatchy  News  Service  in  Washington,  DC  distributes  Tim  Giago's  weekly 
column.  He  can  be  reached  at  P.0.  Box  9244,  Rapid  City,  SD  57709  or  at 
najournalists@rushmore.com.  Giago  was  also  the  founder  and  former  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Lakota  Times  and  Indian  Country  Today  newspapers  and 
the  founder  and  first  president  of  the  Native  American  Journalists 
Association.  He  was  a Nieman  Fellow  at  Harvard  in  the  class  of  1990  - 1991 
Clear  Light  Books  of  Santa  Fe,  NM  (harmon@clearlightbooks . com)  published 
his  latest  book,  "Children  Left  Behind. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2007  Indianz.Com. 
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'Can  do'  spirit  could  help  tribes  advance 
Dorreen  Yellow  Bird  Grand  Forks  Herald 
January  11,  2007 

There  has  never  been  a time  in  my  history  with  the  Herald  when  the  rift 
between  reservation  communities  and  the  rest  of  the  state  felt  so  apparent 
The  distance  is  between  ways-of-life,  with  each  group  seeming  to  be  too 
far  to  one  side. 

This  realization  came  after  I took  part  in  Herald  editorial  board 
meetings  with  members  of  the  Grand  Forks  and  East  Grand  Forks  business 
community,  as  well  as  with  Joel  Kotkin  and  Delore  Zimmerman,  authors  and 
analysts  who  travel  nationwide  and  specialize  in  demography  and  rural 
development . 

In  those  discussions  Tuesday,  I felt  an  urge  to  run  to  the  window,  look 
out  at  the  city  and  see  all  the  accomplishments.  Yet  the  discussions  also 
pointed  to  a seemingly  narrow  focus  on  growth  and  wealth. 

North  Dakota's  outmigration  has  stopped  or  slowed,  the  group  said.  The 
state's  population  has  increased.  Higher-paying  professional  jobs  are  here 
for  the  plucking.  The  state's  role  in  energy  production  puts  us  in  the  top 
10;  we're  close  to  breaking  into  greatness.  And  the  city's  low 
unemployment  is  commendable. 

Yet  there's  a shortage  of  minimum-wage  or  "unskilled"  workers,  probably 
because  there  is  so  little  housing  available  for  them.  Why  isn't 
affordable  housing  ranked  higher  on  the  needs  agenda?  As  I sat  there  away 
from  the  big  conference  table,  my  thoughts  moved  around  the  state  to  the 
four  Indian  reservations , and  I wondered  how  they  fit  into  the  state  scene 

There  wasn't  a whisper  about  the  reservations  at  either  meeting.  Years 
ago,  I might  have  assumed  this  silence  sprang  from  a kind  of  closet 
racism;  these  days,  I'm  reasonably  sure  it  didn't.  The  attendees  were 
focused  on  their  and  the  region's  performance,  like  race  horses  who  are 
blind  to  anything  but  the  winner's  circle. 

The  reservations  have  possibilities  and  could  add  to  the  state's 
potential.  When  you  talk  about  energy,  you'll  find  the  Three  Affiliated 
Tribes  with  oil  and  natural  gas,  good  coal  potential  and  wind  energy  space 
available.  Water?  We're  sitting  on  Lake  Sakakawea. 

If  you  follow  the  Missouri  River  downstream  as  it  rolls  into  the 
Standing  Rock  Lakota  nation,  you'll  find  it  surrounded  by  the  spacious 
land  in  both  North  and  South  Dakota  - land  with  potential  underneath  (the 
Williston  Basin,  which  contains  oil  and  natural  gas,  stretches  across  the 
reservation)  and  on  top,  in  the  form  of  wind  energy. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  state,  the  Spirit  Lake  Reservation  sits 
alongside  Devils  Lake,  whose  fishing  and  boating  potential  is  barely  being 
tapped.  The  reservation  also  boasts  6,390  acres  of  woodland,  and  its  high 
hills  have  potential  as  wind  energy  sources. 

Near  the  Canadian  border,  the  Turtle  Mountain  Band  has  great  potential 


as  a tourist  draw  with  lakes,  trees  and  the  close  proximity  to  Canada. 

That  reservation  can  harness  wind  energy,  too. 

In  addition,  all  of  the  reservations  have  had  population  growth.  This 
growth  has  enhanced  the  state's  figures.  The  increase  is  surprising  to 
many  outsiders,  because  unemployment  on  the  reservations  is  high  and  jobs 
are  at  a premium. 

As  I listened  to  the  businessmen  and  women  and  later  the  editorial  board 
guests,  there  was  an  uneasiness  at  the  pit  of  my  stomach.  I was  hearing 
what  the  rest  of  the  state  is  doing  about  making  the  best  use  of  its 
potential.  I know  reservations  are  not  living  up  to  their  economic 
potential,  and  that  is  probably  why  we're  barely  a blip  on  the  radar  of 
the  state's  growth. 

When  you  put  tribes  up  against  non-Indians,  the  historical  piece  always 
must  fit  into  the  puzzle  because  it  provides  an  explanation.  Unemployment, 
alcohol  abuse  and  so  on  are  problems  on  reservations  that  are  a result  of 
historic  trauma. 

I know  that  these  problems  are  not  a result  of  the  character  of  Indian 
people,  as  it  is  sometimes  stereotyped.  I'm  a student  of  tribal  history, 
and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  these  reservation  problems  came  with  the 
restriction  of  tribal  culture  that  resulted  in  the  loss  of  independence. 
The  Sahnish,  for  example,  used  to  build  complete  new  communities  by  hand  - 
earth  lodges  that  could  accommodate  more  than  500  people  and  many 
individual  family  lodges  - all  without  any  modern  tools.  They  depended  on 
themselves  for  food  and  the  wellbeing  of  our  people. 

What  happened  to  us?  As  our  land  areas  closed  in  on  us  and  lifestyles 
changed,  we  took  less  and  less  responsibility  while  the  government 
promised  more  and  more  to  keep  us  out  of  the  way  of  "progress"  throughout 
the  country.  This  scenario  is  similar  on  many  reservations. 

These  historic  facts  are  true,  but  it's  time  for  tribes  to  start  their 
economic  engines  - they  have  the  fuel. 

I'm  not  saying  that  reservations  should  turn  into  economic  machines  or 
that  we  strive  for  big  houses,  fancy  cars  and  other  amenities  above  who  we 
are.  I am  saying  we  need  to  take  back  our  "can  do  for  ourselves"  attitude. 
We  need  to  move  away  from  leaving  responsibility  to  the  tribal  and  federal 
governments.  We  need  to  be  partners  with  the  state  by  developing  our  own 
resources . 

We  need  to  change  our  attitudes  about  ourselves  and  communities  - and 
take  charge  of  who  we  are  because,  after  listening  on  Tuesday,  I realized 
we  are  not  living  up  to  our  potential. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird  is  a reporter  and  columnist.  Her  columns 
appear  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  on  the  opinion  pages  of  the  Herald. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald . com 
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Bush  nominee  withdrawsjNative  groups  pleased 
BY  30DI  RAVE  of  the  Missoulian 
January  10,  2007 

Native  rights  advocates  celebrated  Tuesday  after  learning  three  of 
President  Bush's  appeals  court  appointees  withdrew  their  nominations, 
including  William  G.  Myers  III  who  was  awaiting  Senate  confirmation  to  the 
9th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

"NCAI  and  tribes  from  across  the  country  had  opposed  his  nomination 
because  of  his  documented  disregard  for  federal  law  affecting  Native 
sacred  places  and  his  unwillingness  to  consider  tribal  government  views," 


said  Doe  Garcia,  president  of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians. 

"Indian  Country  had  grave  concerns  about  Mr.  Myers'  ability  to  apply  the 
law  fairly  and  impartially,"  said  Garcia.  "A  lifetime  appointment  to  the 
9th  Circuit,  which  contains  millions  of  acres  of  public  lands,  hundreds  of 
Indian  reservations,  more  than  400  Indian  tribes,  and  millions  of  Indian 
people,  is  just  too  important  to  the  future  of  Indian  people." 

Myers  as  well  as  William  Haynes,  William  Myers  and  Terrence  Boyle  all 
ended  their  quest  for  confirmation.  The  nominees  faced  considerable 
challenges  given  their  controversial  backgrounds  and  the  Senate's  new 
Democratic  majority.  Tribes,  environmentalist  organizations  and  Senate 
Democratic  allies  had  fought  Myers  nomination. 

"In  support  of  their  own  agenda  of  liberal  judicial  activism.  Senate 
Democrats  have  engaged  in  unprecedented  measures  of  obstruction  against 
the  president's  highly  qualified  nominees,"  Ed  Whelan,  president  of  the 
Ethics  and  Public  Policy  Center  and  a former  clerk  for  Justice  Antonin 
Scalia,  told  the  Associated  Press. 

Myers  sparked  Native  opposition  during  his  tenure  as  lead  lawyer  for  the 
U.S.  Interior  Department.  Among  his  legal  decisions  was  an  opinion  that 
reversed  a Clinton-era  ruling  that  protected  Indian  Pass,  a land  area 
sacred  to  the  Fort  Yuma-Quechan  Tribe  of  Yuma,  Ariz. 

Quechan  tribal  leaders  led  an  effort  to  derail  Myer's  nomination.  "He's 
not  qualified  and  he  doesn't  care  about  tribes,"  said  Courtney  Coyle,  a La 
Jolla,  Calif.,  lawyer  representing  the  Quechan.  As  an  Interior  lawyer, 

Myers  supported  mining  claims  by  Glamis  Gold  Ltd.,  a Canadian  gold  mine 
company,  which  was  recently  acquired  by  Goldcorp  Inc.,  one  of  the  world's 
largest  gold  mine  operations. 

Goldcorp' s U.S.  earnings,  ending  in  September,  were  $342  million.  The 
company  expects  to  double  its  reserves  and  increase  production  by  50%  over 
the  next  4 years. 

Glamis  officials  have  an  active  appeal  with  the  U.S.  State  Department  to 
move  forward  with  open  pit  cyanide  project  mining  operations.  Under  NAFTA, 
the  Quechan  tribe  remains  limited  in  its  legal  options.  Yet,  Native 
advocates  content  that  Myers'  circuit  court  withdrawal  means  one  less 
opponent  in  the  court  system  for  tribes. 

"It's  a great  day  for  the  world  of  sacred  places;  it's  a great  day  for 
the  environment,"  said  Suzan  Shown  Harjo,  president  of  the  Morning  Star 
Institute  in  Washington,  D.C.  "He  would  have  done  tremendous  damage  on  the 
9th  Circuit.  I am  thrilled  his  judicial  career  has  been  nipped  in  the  bud. 
This  however  doesn't  undo  the  damage  he's  done  potentially  to  the  Quechan." 

Reach  reporter  Jodi  Rave  at  800-366-7186  or  jodi.rave@lee.net 
Copyright  c.  2006  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises 
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Luckerman:  Wampanoag  and  Narragansett  cases  sound  a warning 
by:  Douglas  Luckerman 
January  11,  2007 

When  tribes  enter  into  legal  agreements  with  state  governments  or  others, 
they  can  no  longer  rely  on  courts  to  protect  tribal  sovereign  immunity 
under  the  general  principles  of  federal  common  law  alone. 

That  is  the  warning  every  tribe  must  take  from  two  recent  New  England 
cases.  A state  high  court  and  the  1st  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  each  has 
found  "express"  waivers  of  sovereign  immunity  in  two  different  state/tribe 
land  settlements,  and  so  permitted  the  states  to  enforce  their  criminal 
and  regulatory  laws  directly  against  two  tribal  governments. 

These  are  shocking  interpretations  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island 


land  settlement  acts  because  neither  act  contains  an  express  waiver  of 
sovereign  immunity  or  any  provisions  that  refer  to  tribal  immunity. 

Neither  case  presented  a shred  of  evidence  that  the  state  and  tribe  had 
ever  discussed  tribal  immunity,  to  say  nothing  of  bargaining  it  away  as 
these  courts  held. 

Both  the  Wampanoag  and  Narragansett  tribes  argued  that  federal  Indian 
law  clearly  provides  that  a state/tribe  agreement  that  grants  a state 
jurisdiction  on  tribal  lands  does  not  confer  jurisdiction  over  the  tribal 
government.  Numerous  cases  under  Public  Law  280,  and  even  some  prior  cases 
in  the  1st  Circuit,  have  affirmed  that  principle.  It  was  thus  a surprise 
when  both  these  courts  "interpreted"  the  "intent"  of  the  settlement  acts 
to  permit  direct  enforcement  against  tribal  governments.  Although  both 
courts  limited  their  holdings  to  the  specific  settlement  acts  and  to 
surrounding  facts,  no  tribe  can  afford  to  disregard  the  assault  on 
sovereignty  that  these  decisions  represent. 

In  the  Wampanoag  case,  a tribal  land  corporation  formed  prior  to  federal 
recognition  agreed  to  hold  settlement  lands  "subject  to  the  same  laws,  as 
any  other  Massachusetts  corporation."  Overturning  a lower  court,  the 
Massachusetts  Supreme  ludicial  Court  in  Bldg.  Inspector  v.  Wampanoag 
Aquinnah  Shellfish  Hatchery  Corp.  read  that  provision  to  constitute  an 
express  waiver  of  the  tribe's  sovereign  immunity.  The  court  did  not 
address  the  importance  of  the  federal  government's  subsequent  extension  of 
federal  recognition  to  the  Wampanoag  after  the  land  corporation  agreement 
and  whether  the  tribe  had  any  recognized  claim  to  immunity  that  it  might 
bargain  away  Bldg.  Inspector  v.  Wampanoag  Aquinnah  Shellfish  Hatchery  Corp 
Nor  did  the  decision  take  into  account  that  the  corporation  was  a 
completely  separate  legal  entity  from  the  tribal  government  and  never  did 
hold  the  lands  in  question. 

About  18  months  later,  in  Narragansett  Indian  Tribe  v.  Rhode  Island,  the 
1st  Circuit  interpreted  language  in  the  Rhode  Island  Settlement  providing 
that  "the  settlement  lands  shall  be  subject  to  the  civil  and  criminal  laws 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island."  The  court  held  that  this 
provision  "drew  no  distinction  between  tribal  members  and  the  Tribe  itself 
" It  held  that  by  agreeing  to  those  terms,  the  tribe  had  waived  its 
immunity  and  by  adopting  that  language  into  statute.  Congress  abrogated 
Narragansett  immunity  as  well. 

The  tortured  reasoning  of  these  courts  ignores  Supreme  Court  precedents 
and  contradicts  earlier  holdings  regarding  the  sovereign  immunity  of  these 
tribes.  Indeed,  prior  federal  decisions  involving  the  same  statutory 
provisions  and  the  same  tribes  had  reasoned  that  in  the  "interpretation  of 
statutes  that  touch  upon  tribal  sovereignty,  the  court  is  obligated  to 
construe  acts  diminishing  the  sovereign  rights  of  Indian  tribes  strictly." 
Under  that  standard,  those  same  courts  ruled  that  "these  provisions  are 
altogether  silent  on  the  question  of  tribal  sovereign  immunity."  As  the 
dissenting  judge  in  the  Narragansett  case  noted,  "The  problem  here  is  not 
a choice  of  language,  but  the  lack  of  any  language  in  any  of  the  relevant 
documents  that  speaks  to  jurisdiction  over  the  Tribe." 

Both  New  England  decisions  defy  well-settled  Supreme  Court  rules, 
including  that  "a  waiver  of  sovereign  immunity  cannot  be  implied  but  must 
be  unequivocally  expressed"  and  that  "there  is  a difference  between  the 
right  to  demand  compliance  with  state  laws  and  the  means  available  to 
enforce  them"  against  tribal  governments. 

More  often  than  ever  before,  tribes  all  over  the  United  States  now  enter 
into  various  kinds  of  state/tribe  agreements  and  private  contracts.  These 
may  be  commercial  contracts  with  businesses,  contracts  with  government 
agencies  to  provide  services,  agreements  to  share  law  enforcement 
jurisdiction,  or  even  gaming  compacts.  The  New  England  cases  warn  that 
when  a tribe  drafts  a contract,  agreement  or  compact,  it  must  keep  these 
cautionary  tales  in  mind  and  not  simply  rely  on  federal  common  law 
sovereignty  rules. 

State  and  federal  courts  appear  to  increasingly  ignore  common  law 
protections  as  evidenced  by  the  recent  California  Supreme  Court  campaign 
finance  ruling.  The  courts  only  pay  lip  service  to  such  protections  as  the 
Indian  canons  of  construction  and  "backdrop"  analysis  that  require  courts 
to  presume  tribal  immunity  is  intact  and  require  clear  and  unequivocal 


proof  of  waiver.  The  New  England  cases  shift  the  burden  of  immunity  proof 
to  tribes.  The  only  rational  way  to  combat  this  unfortunate  trend,  other 
than  have  Congress  act  to  shore  up  tribal  immunity,  is  to  negotiate 
express  provisions  in  every  contract  and  agreement  that  recognize  and 
affirm  tribal  sovereignty  generally  and  sovereign  immunity  in  particular. 

Douglas  Luckerman  is  an  attorney  in  private  practice  in  Lexington,  Mass. 

He  was  the  tribal  counsel  in  Narragansett  Indian  Tribe  v.  Rhode  Island. 
Copyright  c.  1998  - 2007  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Why  won't  the  BIA  call  back? 

GREGG  HERRINGTON  Columbian  staff  writer 
Danuary  12,  2007 

"If  I had  a world  of  my  own,  everything  would  be  nonsense.  Nothing  would 
be  what  it  is  because  everything  would  be  what  it  isn't.  And  contrary-wise, 
what  it  is  it  wouldn't  be,  and  what  it  wouldn't  be,  it  would.  You  see?" 

That  gibberish  from  the  title  character  in  "Alice's  Adventure  in 
Wonderland"  might  just  as  well  have  come  from  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  which  appears  to  be  ducking  down  its  rabbit  hole  into  the  world 
of  the  indecipherable  and  the  unaccountable. 

For  many  journalists  and  political  activists,  the  BIA  over  the  years  has 
been  considered  a black  hole  where  requests  for  clear  information  go  to 
die.  It  didn't  matter  a whole  lot  around  here,  given  the  absence  of  Indian 
tribes  and  reservations.  But  interest  in  the  BIA  skyrocketed  after  the 
Cowlitz  Indians  gained  tribal  status  in  2002  in  the  wake  of  the  tribe's 
David  Barnett  buying  152  acres  at  the  La  Center  Interstate  5 junction. 

Now,  the  BIA  and  its  parent,  the  Department  of  Interior,  will  decide  if 
Barnett  & Friends  will  gain  federal  trust  status  for  the  land,  a move  that 
would  clear  the  way  for  construction  of  one  of  the  largest  casino 
complexes  in  the  state. 

The  inevitable  anti-casino  groups  sprang  up,  including  Citizens  Against 
Reservation  Shopping  (CARS),  of  which  Columbian  Publisher  Scott  Campbell 
is  a member.  But  their  requests  for  information  often  disappeared  down  the 
hole. 

Baird:  'Process  should  be  open' 

Last  winter,  U.S.  Rep.  Brian  Baird,  D-Vancouver,  got  the  feds  to  show 
their  faces  and  answer  questions.  A Dan.  18,  2006,  press  release  from  his 
office  said: 

"WASHINGTON,  D.C.  - Congressman  Brian  Baird  today  announced  he  secured 
not  one,  but  two  public  meetings  to  clear  up  confusion  over  the  Cowlitz 
Tribe's  gaming-application  process.  (He)  also  secured  an  ombudsman  to 
arrange  the  meeting  and  answer  any  questions  Southwest  Washington 
residents  may  have  about  the  application  process.  ? The  rules  governing 
the  approval  of  gaming  applications  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  many 
federal  agencies  with  a role  in  the  process  should  be  open,  transparent, 
and  understandable  for  everyone." 

So,  officials  from  the  Interior  Department  flew  out  to  conduct  public 
meetings  plus  interviews  with  the  media  and  others,  clarifying  things.  We 
thought . 

Baird  even  announced  that  "George  Skibine,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Indian  Gaming  in  the  Department  of  Interior,  will  be  the  ombudsman  for  the 
process,  standing  by  to  answer  questions  and  hear  concerns  "about  the 
Cowlitz  Tribe's  gaming  application  process." 


Who's  ombudsing  the  ombudsman? 

Maybe  the  BIA  ombudsman  needs  an  ombudsman.  I tried  several  times  this 
week  by  phone,  e-mail  and  fax  to  get  through  to  Skibine,  and  also  to 
Gerald  Henrikson  in  the  Portland  regional  office  of  the  BIA,  but  got  no 
response . 

Unbeknownst  to  me  until  late  Wednesday,  Tom  Hunt  and  Sarah  Coomber  of 
CARS  had  been  trying  to  reach  the  same  two  gentlemen,  also  without  success 

They  had  the  same  questions  as  do  I. 

Last  Saturday,  The  Columbian's  Jeffrey  Mize  reported  that  Henrikson  had 
said  the  final  environmental  impact  statement  on  the  proposed  casino  would 
be  wrapped  up  late  this  month  and  sent  to  the  BIA.  But,  he  also  said,  it 
would  not  be  made  public  until  after  the  government  decides  whether  to 
take  the  152  acres  at  the  La  Center  exit  into  trust  on  the  tribe's  behalf. 

But  if  the  final  EIS  is  not  released  to  the  public  and  the  public 
therefore  can't  comment  before  a decision  is  made,  doesn't  that  make  the 
whole  public-input  process  a sham?  Hunt,  of  CARS,  figures  the  BIA  is 
circumventing  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  regarding  release  of  a 
final  EIS. 

But  even  if  there's  no  legal  issue  about  when  the  public  gets  a look  at 
the  final  EIS,  Hunt  is  dubious  about  the  final  EIS. 

"It's  fascinating,"  he  said,  that  in  fewer  than  100  working  days  after 
the  close  of  the  comment  period  on  the  draft  EIS  "they  could  have  reviewed 
more  than  2,000  comments,  many  of  them  very  substantive,  such  as  about 
crowding  in  the  1-5  corridor,  and  said,  'Here's  how  we'll  mitigate  the 
concerns.'  " 

There  also  were  plenty  of  concerns  about  the  draft  EIS  by  Vancouver  and 
Clark  County  governments,  but  apparently  they  won't  get  to  respond,  either 

The  process,  as  Alice  said  of  Wonderland,  is  getting  curiouser  and 
curiouser . 

Gregg  Herrington  can  be  reached  at  gregg. herrington@columbian . com . 
Copyright  c.  2007  Columbian.com.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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INMED  needs  tribes'  help 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird  Grand  Forks  Herald 

January  13,  2007 

Tribal  casinos  earn  reputations  as  "cash  cows."  These  businesses,  howeve 
also  are  thought  to  bring  in  a seedier  element,  including  addictions.  Most 
tribes  have  accepted  these  "cows"  with  all  their  diseases  because  of  the 
promise  of  jobs  and  profit  for  communities. 

And  in  recent  years,  there's  been  a movement  among  some  tribes  with 
lucrative  casinos  to  help  other  tribes  that  might  be  just  getting  by  while 
still  other  tribes  have  looked  beyond  reservations  and  are  supporting  non- 
Indian  communities  and  local  universities,  as  well  as  funding  worthy 
community  causes. 

One  such  cause  in  Grand  Forks,  I think,  would  be  a good  match  for  casino 
tribes . 

The  program  is  INMED  or  Indians  Into  Medicine.  INMED  at  UND  is  in 
trouble  because  the  program's  federal  funding  is  dwindling.  As  we  all  know 
the  nation  is  tightening  its  belt  in  the  face  of  a huge  budget  deficit  and 
funding  for  the  ongoing  war  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan.  INMED,  a national 
program,  is  caught  in  the  rollback. 

Why  choose  this  program  from  among  the  great  many  worthy  programs  that 


need  saving?  Because  it  has  a proven  record  of  success  and  an  excellent 
reputation  for  filling  a void.  INMED  trains  Indian  people  to  be  doctors, 
nurses  and  other  health  professionals.  More  important,  it's  producing 
American  Indian  doctors  for  reservations  and  rural  communities  where  there 
is  a shortage. 

If  casino  tribes  would  accept  some  of  the  responsibility  of  paying  for 
INMED,  it  would  be  another  upbeat  example  of  Indian  people  doing  for 
themselves.  Indians  would  be  using  some  share  of  their  casino  profits  to 
help  other  Indians  become  medical  professionals. 

Before  1973  and  the  development  of  the  INMED  program,  there  were  very 
few  Indian  doctors  anywhere.  When  the  first  students  graduated  from 
medical  school  with  the  help  of  INMED,  their  white  coats  and  stethoscopes 
announced  to  young  Indian  people  everywhere  that  "You  can  do  it,  too." 

INMED  has  helped  about  169  students  become  doctors;  they  practice 
medicine  all  over  the  country,  but  many  have  returned  to  and  are 
practicing  medicine  on  their  reservations . They  are  important  on 
reservations  because  not  only  do  they  have  the  skills  to  heal,  but  also 
they  are  a good  fit.  Many  have  a good  understanding  of  the  community  and 
are  comfortable  working  on  reservations.  This  is  not  true  for  every 
physician  in  Indian  Health  Service. 

In  the  past,  many  physicians  who  came  to  reservations  didn't  stay  long. 
They  were  lonely,  missed  the  amenities  of  city  life  and  felt  cut  off  from 
a familiar  lifestyle. 

INMED  also  should  look  beyond  casinos  for  financial  help.  As  mentioned, 
there  are  169  doctors  and  many  more  health  professionals  who  graduated 
with  INMED' s help;  they  work  as  service  unit  directors,  nurses,  clinical 
psychologist,  nutritionists,  occupational  therapists,  physician  assistants, 
physical  therapists  and  so  on  and  probably  would  be  willing  to  financially 
support  the  INMED  program. 

Many  of  these  professionals  remember  the  "commodity  Spam  and  cheese" 
days  on  the  reservation,  I suspect,  and  would  be  happy  to  support  the 
Indian  students  in  the  INMED  program. 

I think  back  to  when  my  mother  and  aunt  were  alive.  They  had  limited 
incomes,  but  in  keeping  with  their  generous  natures,  they  supported  many 
causes  such  as  INMED  because  they  knew  it  was  good  to  help  their  neighbor. 
That  is  true  of  many  Indian  people.  Maybe  they  just  need  to  be  asked. 

Those  grass-roots  supporters  have  nothing  to  gain  but  that  good  feeling 
of  helping.  The  casinos,  on  the  other  hand,  could  gain  a reputation  for 
helping  produce  doctors  and  other  medical  professionals  for  Indian 
communities.  Their  good  works  could  be  rewarded  with  national  exposure. 

What  a public  relations  boon  this  kind  of  program  could  be  for  casinos. 

Lastly,  the  INMED  program  is  so  important  to  Indian  and  non-Indian 
communities  alike  that  it  might  be  helpful  for  the  elders  and  the 
spiritual  leaders  to  whisper  a prayer  for  them. 

Tribes  should  get  behind  the  INMED  program.  It  is  helping  our  community 
help  itself. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird  is  a reporter  and  columnist.  Her  columns 
appear  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  on  the  opinion  pages  of  the  Herald. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald . com 

Copyright  c.  2006  Grand  Forks  Herald,  Forum  Communications  Co.,  Fargo  ND. 
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Tim  Giago:  Apache  journalist  opens  doors  in  media 
January  15,  2007 

Mary  Kim  Titla  is  a slender  and  attractive  member  of  the  San  Carlos 


Apache  Nation  and  she  remembers  how  hard  it  was  to  break  into  the 
mainstream  media.  When  she  finally  made  the  breakthrough  she  soon  realized 
how  much  Native  American  news  was  deliberately  omitted  on  a daily  basis  as 
she  toiled  at  the  NBC  affiliate  television  stations  in  Arizona. 

Armed  with  a Bachelor's  Degree  in  Journalism  from  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  and  a Master  of  Communications  Degree  from  Arizona  State 
University,  she  set  out  to  open  doors  for  her  people  in  the  mainstream 
media,  but  like  most  Native  American  journalists  that  have  made  this  same 
transition,  she  soon  ran  into  executives  with  little  or  no  knowledge  about 
Indians  and  with  little  or  no  desire  to  hear  their  side  of  the  story. 

Early  on,  Titla  ran  into  news  directors  who  said,  "We  don't  have  the 
audience  for  a lot  of  Indian  news  and  we  cannot  discriminate  by  having  a 
reporter  or  news  aimed  at  a specific  minority."  Her  initial  experiences 
reminded  me  of  my  own.  When  I first  signed  on  as  a cub  reporter  with  a 
local  South  Dakota  daily  newspaper  one  white  editor  told  me  that  I could 
not  cover  Indian  news  objectively  because  I was  an  Indian.  My  response, 
"You  have  white  reporters  covering  white  news  every  day.  Are  they  not 
being  objective?" 

Throughout  her  20  years  in  television  Mary  Kim  Titla  managed  to  open 
small  doors  and  soon  her  face  and  name  became  familiar  to  most  Arizonians. 
But  as  she  gained  in  popularity  she  still  felt  stifled  and  unfulfilled  by 
the  congregation  of  media  moguls  too  steeped  in  mediocrity  and  lacking  in 
vision  to  further  expand  opportunities  for  Native  Americans. 

On  Duly  1,  2005  Titla  kicked  off  the  venture  that  had  become  her  dream 
goal.  She  resigned  from  her  position  as  television  news  reporter  and 
started  the  online  Native  Youth  Magazine. 

One  year  later,  over  a cup  of  coffee  in  Tulsa,  OK  this  summer,  she  told 
me  about  the  difficult  times  she  and  her  family  have  faced  since  starting 
the  magazine.  "If  it  wasn't  for  the  free  labor  of  my  three  sons  and 
husband  and  our  willingness  to  work  24/7  to  move  this  project  forward,  I 
think  we  would  have  had  second  thoughts,"  she  said. 

Titla  said  her  online  magazine  was  developed  in  order  to  give  voice  to 
those  without  the  resources  or  opportunity  to  have  their  points  of  views 
taken  seriously.  She  said,  "Native  Youth  Magazine  showcases  the  talents 
and  lifestyles  of  Native  youth.  It's  a positive  place  for  our  young  people 
to  go  to,  but  it's  not  just  for  Native  youth.  It's  for  anyone  who  cares 
about  Native  youth.  We  want  the  world  to  know  our  young  people  are  alive 
and  well  and  they're  having  healthy  fun." 

Titla 's  early  goal  was  to  build  a successful  website.  Now  she  is  looking 
to  morph  into  a print  magazine  and  she  is  entertaining  a proposal  for  a 
television  show.  "Wow,  and  to  think  the  original  vision  was  just  a 
website. " 

Explaining  how  the  idea  of  a website  for  Native  youth  began,  Titla  said 
this  on  her  personal  website,  "The  idea  of  a website  for  Native  youth 
began  in  my  home.  I'm  a mother  of  three  boys,  Dordan  20,  Micah  15,  and 
Bear  10.  They  all  jump  on  the  Internet  almost  on  a daily  basis.  I noticed 
they  weren't  going  to  websites  that  catered  to  them  as  Native  youth  and  I 
discovered  why.  There  just  aren't  many  websites  for  them.  Those  that  exist 
are  niche  sites  for  those  who  have  special  interests  like  writing,  sports 
and  entertainment.  There's  nothing  wrong  with  that,  but  I wondered  about 
all  the  young  people  like  my  sons  who  wanted  a place  in  cyberspace  that 
not  only  catered  to  them  but  also  offered  one  stop  shopping.  That's  when 
the  vision  began." 

When  Titla  read  the  message  board  during  the  first  days  of  Native  Youth 
Magazine  the  simple  message  "I  love  NYM"  from  a Native  teenage  girl, 
nearly  brought  her  to  tears.  It  assured  her  that  Indian  teenagers  did  read 
the  online  magazine  and  they  did  enjoy  it. 

Titla  and  her  husband  Dohn  Mosely,  Assinboine  Sioux/Paiute,  have 
invested  most  of  their  savings  into  the  project.  She  credits  her  sons  and 
a core  group  of  Indian  youth  for  building  the  website.  "They  gave  me  their 
input  into  the  layout,  design,  colors,  content  and  products  for  an  online 
store.  A handful  of  youth  contribute  articles  on  a regular  basis,"  she 
said . 

A logo  and  essay  contest  drew  many  hits  and  generated  what  she  called 
"awesome  entries." 


As  it  passes  the  halfway  point  on  the  way  to  its  second  yean  Native 
Youth  Magazine.com  is  now  averaging  about  2 million  hits  per  month  and 
more  than  1,000  unique  visits  a day.  Titla  expounds,  "Not  bad  for  such  a 
young  website. " 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  once  said,  "The  American  Indian  is  the  least 
understood  and  most  misunderstood  of  all  Americans."  Titla  hopes  to  change 
that  perception. 

Mary  Kim  Titla  had  a dream  and  she  is  just  awakening  from  that  dream  and 
dealing  with  the  tough  realities  of  keeping  a website  business  online.  I 
strongly  encourage  you  to  join  her  in  that  dream  and  visit  her  website  at 
Native  Youth  Magazine.com.  You  can  contact  Titla  directly  at 
marykim@nativeyouthmagazine . com . 

McClatchy  News  Service  in  Washington,  DC  distributes  Tim  Giago's  weekly 
column.  He  can  be  reached  at  P.O.  Box  9244,  Rapid  City,  SD 
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Kiowa  kaguat  p'a  san/little  bud  moon 
Abenaki  alamikos/greetings  maker  moon 
Eastern  Cherokee  nvda  kanawoga/cold  moon 
Mohawk  tsothohrhko :wa/moon  of  the  big  cold 
Passmamquoddy  opolahsomuwehs/whirling  wind  moon 
Anishnaabe  Gichi-Manidoo-giizis/Great  Spirit  moon 

+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  | 

+ + 

Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  j i i ' adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What ' 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw 
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--  Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 
s Flappening  among  The  People  News 
--  People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux  --  Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 

++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.comj 
www.pechanga.netj  www.indiancountrytoday.comj  Mailing  Lists: 

Chiapas95-En,  CIEPAC-I,  Frostys  Amerindian,  and  Native  American  Poetryj 

UUCP  Mail 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 


this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Quote:  + 


Along  the  U.S. -Mexico  border,  the  body  count  continues  to  pile  up 
daily.  Meanwhile,  the  Minutemen  patrol  the  U.S. -Mexico  border  and 
shameless  politicians  find  it  easy  to  denounce  illegal  immigration  as 
the  cause  of  all  the  nation's  problems  - including  linking  it  with 
"the  war  on  terror." 

Amidst  all  the  clatter,  the  only  views  not  being  heard  are  the  ones 
that  matter  most.  Thus  here,  we  bring  you  a truly  historic  column, 
featuring  the  views  of  those  that  have  come  before  us  to  these  lands: 
American  Indians: 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  laws  of  the  indigenous  nations  of  North 
America,  the  Europeans  are  the  original  illegal  immigrants  in  the  area 
of  North  America.  The  United  States...  has,  for  more  than  200  years, 
methodically  and  militarily  violated  indigenous  law,  and  even  solemn 
treaties,  in  order  to  take  over  and  occupy  the  vast  majority  of  the 
lands  of  Indigenous  nations  and  peoples....  it  is  hypocritical  in  the 
extreme  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  now  pretend  that  it  is 
paragon  of  virtue,  and  a country  that  has  always  conducted  itself  on 
the  basis  of  the  rule  of  law." 

_ Indian  Law  Scholar,  Steven  Newcomb 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 


Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance 

I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, 
to  the  democratic  principles 
of  the  Republic 

and  to  the  individual  freedoms 
borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and 
Choctaw  Confederacies, 
as  incorporated  in  the  United 
States  Constitution, 
so  that  my  forefathers 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 

| gone  forever  I 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

[ languages  in  North  America,  i 
[ only  175  exist  today.  [ 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  I 
j learned  by  children.  [ 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

| when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

| will  disappear.  j 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

[ languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  I 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

| Institute  j 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

__  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

t one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

i let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

j it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

f eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
i government  will  be  freed  of  j 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem.  '"  | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


[ Dourney  [ 

t The  Bloodline  | 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  | 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  [ 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  | 

| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  j 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  | 

| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  j 

| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  j 

i I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders  | 

+_  ..  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  ..  ..  __  _ + 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters 

The  legacy  of  racism  and  racial  intolerance  is  alive  and  well  in  border 
towns  throughout  Indian  Country.  Articles  in  this  and  recent  issues  focus 
on  the  anti-Indian  attitude  in  towns  bordering  the  Navajo  Nation,  but  I 
have  personally  witnessed  this  vile  illness  in  every  border  community  I 
have  ever  lived  in  or  visited.  It  is  just  as  alive  and  unwell  in  Rapid 
City  SD,  Minneapolis  MN  and  Buffalo  NY  as  it  is  in  Farmington  NM  and 
Flagstaff  AZ. 

It  is  amazing  to  observe  the  same  determination  exerted  in  border  towns 
to  keep  a strip  of  liquor  stores  lining  the  reservations  (White  Clay, 
Shiprock...)  as  it  is  to  continue  to  dump  filth  and  sludge  that  leaks  into 
the  reservation  water  supply  or  to  deface  or  defile  a place  sacred  to 
area  tribes  (Snowbowl) . 

Indians  were  forced  onto  the  most  hostile  and  least  desirable  (at  that 
time)  places  when  reservations  and  reserves  were  formed,  but  when  the 
almighty  dollar  raises  its  ugly  head,  watch  the  dominant  society  try  to 
steal  it  back  (Black  Hills,  Oklahoma,  and  more  recently  Oka  and  New 
Caledonia) . 

In  some  cases  the  racism  is  subtle...  Souvenirs  that  depict  "Chief  Wahoo 
like  images  with  "Tonto  Talk"  phrases  on  them.  In  other  cases  the  graphic 
displays  and  even  more  graphic  violence  are  testimony  to  the  truth.  Many 
members  of  the  dominant  society  regard  the  first  inhabitants  of  Turtle 
Island  as  soulless  animals,  unworthy  of  human  compassion.  This  stems 
directly  from  the  Papal  Bulls  that  the  Vatican  has  yet  to  rescind. 

If  one  of  the  dominant  religions  doesn't  regard  Native  Americans  as 
human  beings  why  should  little  Johnny? 

All  too  often  crimes  against  Native  Peoples  are  swept  under  the  rug  or 
downplayed.  In  some  cases  the  perpetrators  of  the  crimes  were  the  police 
themselves  - does  the  name  Ironchild  ring  a bell? 

Many  make  light  of  the  Indian  mascot  issue,  but  it  is  real.  Indian 
Mascots  give  one  group  of  human  beings  permission  to  treat  another  group 
of  human  beings  as  as  caricatures  and  to,  again,  regard  them  as  less  than 
human . 

Until  institutions  like  the  Catholic  church  and  Universities  take  the 
initiative  to  treat  all  humans  with  respect  and  dignity,  you  can  expect 
others  to  regard  Indians  in  a lesser  light.  They  have  been  given  tacit 
permission  to  do  so  by  their  religious  and  secular  teachers. 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 


Gary  Smith  (*,*)  wotanging@bellsouth.net 
P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@nanews.org 
Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S.A.  ===w=w===  http://www.nanews.org 
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"RE : University  asked  to  return  Illiniwek  Regalia"  

Date:  Sun,  21  Dan  2007  10:47:54  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" FAMILY  REQUESTS  RETURN  OF  REGALIA,  OST  DENOUNCES  MASCOT" 

http: //www. a rgus leader . com/ apps/pbcs. dll/ article? 
AID=/20070119/NEWS03/701190322/1001/NEWS 

Tribal  resolution  decries  mascot 
University  asked  to  return  regalia 
By  Peter  Harriman 
pharrima@a rgus leader . com 
Danuary  19,  2007 

The  volatile  Indian  mascot  issue  has  erupted  anew  at  the  University  of 


Illinois  with  a resolution  this  week  from  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe 
denouncing  use  of  the  Chief  Illiniwek  symbol. 

The  OST  executive  committee  passed  a resolution  Wednesday  declaring  "the 
antics  of  persons  playing  'Chief  Illiniwek'  perpetuates  a degrading  racial 
stereotype  that  reflects  negatively  on  all  American  Indian  people." 

The  executive  committee  also  called  on  the  UI  to  return  traditional 
Lakota  buckskin  regalia  given  to  the  university  by  Frank  Fools  Crow,  an 
OST  elder,  in  1982  and  worn  by  students  portraying  Chief  Illiniwek  since. 
Mel  Lone  Hill  of  Pine  Ridge  claims  a personal  stake  in  the  issue. 

"That  regalia  happens  to  be  mine,"  the  grandson  of  Fools  Crow  said. 

"He  borrowed  it  and  took  it  and  gave  it  away.  He  took  it  with  him  to 
Illinois,  and  he  came  back  without  it,"  Lone  Hill  says  of  his  grandfather. 

Like  other  universities  with  Indian  sports  mascots  and  university 
symbols,  Illinois  has  defended  its  use  of  Chief  Illiniwek  by  pointing  to 
Indian  support  wherever  it  can. 

At  a recent  Congressional  higher  education  field  hearing  in  Illinois, 
Rep.  Tim  Johnson,  R-Ill.,  a UI  alumnus,  "stated  that  many  communities, 
including  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe,  were  on  board  with  maintaining  the 
tradition  of  Chief  Illiniwek,"  according  to  John  McKinn,  assistant 
director  of  academic  programming  for  the  UI's  Native  American  House,  which 
runs  the  university's  Indian  Studies  program  and  delivers  cultural 
services  to  the  UI's  approximately  100  Native  American  students. 

That  prompted  the  OST  resolution  this  week.  It  also  prompted  Eileen 
Janis,  administrative  assistant  to  the  tribal  president,  to  look  into  the 
issue  further,  and  she  says  she  learned  that  "Frank  Fools  Crow  was  really 
disappointed.  He  didn't  think  that  suit  was  going  to  be  used  in  that  way." 

Lone  Hill,  the  administrative  assistant  to  the  OST  vice  president, 
seconds  that. 

"He  thought  it  was  going  to  be  something  that  would  help  present 
cultural  activities  for  the  school,"  not  be  a mascot's  costume,  he  said. 

UI  trustees  met  in  Chicago  all  day  Thursday  in  their  annual  meeting.  The 
OST  resolution  was  not  on  the  agenda. 

"Our  response  is  the  university  will  review  the  resolution  and  take  it 
under  advisement,"  says  Thomas  Hardy,  executive  director  of  university 
relations . 

He  said  university  officials  are  "considering  changes  in  the  Chief 
Illiniwek  tradition"  partly  in  response  to  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association  pressure  on  schools  to  drop  Indian  mascots.  The  NCAA  won't 
allow  schools  with  such  mascots  to  host  championship  competitions. 

Lone  Hill  doesn't  see  the  Illini  play  football  or  basketball  on  TV. 
Consequently,  he's  never  caught  a glimpse  of  his  buckskins. 

But  he  harbors  hope  the  executive  committee's  resolution  will  prompt  the 
UI  to  return  the  regalia. 

"It  was  just  a loaner.  I'd  like  to  get  it  back  and  see  what  condition 
it's  in.  If  it  needs  work,  I can  do  the  repair  myself,"  he  said. 

Reach  Peter  Harriman  at  575-3615. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Sioux  Falls  Argus  Leader. 
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University:  Illiniwek  feathers  returned 
The  Associated  Press 
January  22,  2007 

CHAMPAIGN,  111.  - The  chairman  of  the  University  of  Illinois  board  of 
trustees  says  the  school  will  decide  this  year  whether  to  continue  its  use 
of  the  Chief  Illiniwek  mascot.  But  the  ongoing  controversy  yielded  a new 
mystery  this  week:  What  became  of  two  sets  of  eagle  feathers  associated 


with  the  costume? 

The  Oglala  Sioux  tribe  last  week  demanded  that  the  university  return  the 
mascot's  costume,  which  was  sold  to  the  school  by  past  Sioux  elder  Frank 
Fools  Crow  and  included  eagle  feathers  considered  sacred  to  American 
Indians . 

Fools  Crow's  wife  had  made  the  costume  and  the  university  bought  it, 
minus  the  headdress,  in  1982.  A feathered  headdress  was  loaned  to  the 
school.  University  Associate  Chancellor  Robin  Kaler  said  Friday. 

The  eagle  feathers  since  have  been  replaced  by  turkey  feathers. 

Kaler  said  the  headdress  that  included  the  eagle  feathers  was  shipped  in 
1991  to  a member  of  the  tribe,  Anthony  Whirlwind  Horse,  who  had  agreed  to 
get  them  to  a descendant  of  Fools  Crow. 

In  a 1991  letter  to  Whirlwind  Horse,  a copy  of  which  was  given  Friday  to 
The  Associated  Press,  then-Associate  Chancellor  Dudith  Rowan  thanked  him 
for  having  found  Fools  Crow's  daughter. 

Kaler  said  another  set  of  feathers  were  sent  at  some  point  to  Fools  Crow 
to  rework  another  headdress,  but  the  university  isn't  sure  where  they  are. 

Another  1991  letter  from  Rowan,  this  one  to  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  indicates  they  may  have  been  lost.  The  federal  agency  enforces  a 
law  that  prohibits  the  sale  of  eagle  feathers. 

"The  death  of  Chief  Fools  Crow  last  year  leads  me  to  believe  that  this 
mystery  is  likely  to  remain  unsolved,"  Rowan  wrote  in  1991. 

Eileen  Danis,  the  administrative  assistant  to  tribal  President  Dohn 
Steele,  said  Friday  that  the  Oglala  Sioux  tribe  doesn't  believe  it 
received  the  feathers.  Whirlwind  Horse  was  a tribe  member,  she  said,  and 
worked  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  before  his  death.  She  wasn't  sure 
when  he  died. 

The  South  Dakota-based  tribe's  three-member  executive  council  made  its 
demands  in  a resolution  to  the  university  board  of  trustees. 

The  tribe's  resolution  says  that  a grandson  of  Fools  Crow,  Mel  Lone  Hill, 
said  he  never  liked  the  way  the  regalia  was  used. 

A number  of  messages  left  at  Oglala  Sioux  offices  in  Pine  Ridge,  S.D., 
for  Lone  Hill  and  members  of  the  executive  committee  Thursday  and  Friday 
were  not  returned. 

But  Lone  Hill  told  The  (Champaign)  News-Gazette  that  the  regalia  was  a 
gift  to  the  school  from  his  grandfather,  something  he  otherwise  would  have 
inherited . 

"It  didn't  come  from  the  tribe,  it  came  from  my  grandfather, " he  told 
the  paper. 

The  Sioux  resolution  was  delivered  to  the  board  ahead  of  its  Thursday 
meeting  in  Chicago. 

Board  Chairman  Lawrence  C.  Eppley  opened  Thursday's  meeting  by  reading  a 
list  of  priorities  for  the  university  system  for  this  year,  among  them 
resolution  of  the  long-standing  controversy  over  Illiniwek. 

The  NCAA  considers  the  use  of  the  Illiniwek  mascot  and  the  dance 
performed  by  the  students  who  portray  the  chief  to  be  "hostile  and 
abusive"  toward  American  Indians.  The  Illini  have  been  barred  by  the  NCAA 
since  2005  from  hosting  postseason  sports. 

The  mascot  issue  has  received  renewed  attention  in  recent  weeks  after  an 
American  Indian  student  at  the  university  was  threatened  on  a Web  site 
devoted  to  defending  the  use  of  the  chief  mascot.  The  university  has  said 
it  is  investigating. 

Copyright  c.  2007  The  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 

Copyright  c.  2007  Rapid  City  Dournal.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Facebook  postings  alarm  UI  officials 
Group  brings  racial  tensions  to  forefront 
By:  Matt  Spartz 
Danuary  16,  2007 

The  University's  struggle  for  racial  tolerance  took  another  hit,  this 
time  from  comments  made  on  a pro-Chief  Facebook  group's  wall. 

Two  students  posted  derogatory  comments  towards  American  Indians  on  the 
wall  of  the  "If  They  Get  Rid  of  the  Chief  I'm  Becoming  a Racist"  group  and 
threatened  a University  graduate  student.  These  students  could  face 
disciplinary  action  from  the  University  or  legal  actions  for  hate  crimes. 

The  pro-Chief  group  has  since  been  removed  from  Facebook  but  was  formed 
as  far  back  as  early  November.  The  first  controversial  post  was  written  on 
Nov.  20. 

"What  they  don't  realize  is  that  there  was  never  a racist  problem 
before,"  wrote  one  of  the  students.  "But  now  I hate  redskins  and  hope  all 
those  drunk,  casino  owning  bums  die." 

But  action  was  prompted  from  a second  post  on  Dec.  2. 

"Apparently  the  leader  of  this  movement  is  of  Sioux  descent.  Which  means 
what,  you  ask?  The  Sioux  indians  are  the  ones  that  killed  off  the  Illini 
indians,  so  she's  just  trying  to  finish  what  her  ancestors  started.  I say 
we  throw  a tomohawk  into  her  face." 

A press  release  by  the  University's  American  Indian  Studies  program  and 
Native  American  House  brought  these  threats  to  light  on  Dan.  8,  calling 
for  the  University  to  take  legal  and  disciplinary  action  against  these 
students . 

Chancellor  Richard  Herman  sent  a mass  e-mail  to  the  members  of  the  C-U 
community  explaining  that  the  University  has  spent  140  years  creating  a 
"welcoming  environment"  and  that  he  "will  not  tolerate  such  violent 
threats . " 

The  incident  has  been  referred  to  the  Office  of  Student  Conflict 
Resolution,  which  will  determine  if  the  student  code  can  apply 
disciplinary  action  to  these  students.  Herman  said  in  his  e-mail  the 
University  "will  take  all  legal  and  disciplinary  action  available." 

But  not  every  student  in  the  group  knew  it  harbored  such  extreme  views. 
Lizzy  Cunningham,  freshman  in  LAS,  was  one  of  the  110  members  but  had 
never  seen  the  postings  before  the  issue  blew  up. 

"I  don't  know  what  the  people  were  thinking  when  they  wrote  them,"  she 
said.  "But  they  were  really  inappropriate . " 

Other  pro-Chief  organizations  have  addressed  this  issue,  too.  Students 
For  Chief  Illiniwek,  a registered  student  organization  at  the  University, 
came  to  the  forefront  of  the  conflict,  attempting  to  separate  themselves 
from  the  negative  stigma  these  students  put  onto  the  pro-Chief  group. 

"Our  organization  and  its  members  are  not  involved  in  or  responsible  for 
the  comments  in  question,"  wrote  Paul  Schmitt,  vice  president  of  the 
student  group,  in  a press  release.  "We  feel  that  these  comments  highlight 
the  need  for  further  education  on  the  history  of  the  Chief  Illiniwek 
tradition ..." 

But  others  feel  these  threats  towards  a American  Indian  student 
illustrate  a larger  problem  at  the  University.  Wanda  Pillow,  director  of 
the  Native  American  House  and  American  Indian  Studies  program,  said  this 
incident  shows  the  need  for  campus  administration  and  the  Board  of 
Trustees  to  address  the  issues  of  race  on  campus,  along  with  resolving  the 
debate  over  the  Chief. 

"The  anti-Indian  attitudes  that  were  expressed  on  the  webpage 
demonstrate  the  hostile  and  abusive  environment  which  persists  for  people 
of  color  at  the  University,"  said  Pillow  in  an  e-mail  interview. 

There  are  Facebook  groups  for  students  who  are  anti-Chief,  or  more 
broadly,  against  racism.  Lindsey  Bever,  senior  in  LAS,  created  the  group 
"Students  Against  Racist  Mascots."  She  said  the  Facebook  group  shows  how 
the  Chief  can  make  people  unattached  to  what  the  Chief  should  represent. 

"They  may  have  thought  it  (the  post)  was  funny  at  the  time,"  she  said. 
"But  now  they  may  realize  that  it  was  dumb  to  write." 


But  there  are  other  groups  that  try  to  further  the  fight  to  abolish  the 
use  of  the  Chief.  Ronu  Ghoshal,  a University  alum,  created  an  anti-Chief 
group  with  the  hope  to  bring  more  attention  to  the  fight  against  the  Chief. 

"I  do  not  believe  that  most  Chief  supporters  are  racist  or  hateful 
individuals,"  he  said  in  an  e-mail  interview.  "Rather,  I felt  that  through 
this  group,  I could  express  just  how  strongly  many  of  us  feel  about  the 
need  to  remove  the  Chief." 

The  issues  of  race-relations  on  the  C-U  campus  has  been  noted 
specifically  by  Dames  Kaplan,  chairman  of  the  Illinois  Board  of  Higher 
Education.  He  said  the  University  is  the  only  one  in  the  state  that  he 
knows  of  with  specific  race-related  incidents,  referring  also  to  the 
exchange  earlier  in  the  year  between  the  Zeta  Beta  Tau  fraternity  and 
Delta  Delta  Delta  sorority. 

Kaplan  said  the  board  works  to  promote  diversity  as  a "valuable  element 
at  universities."  About  the  Facebook  incident,  he  said,  "When  you  belittle 
any  of  us,  you  belittle  all  of  us." 

Chancellor  Herman  in  his  e-mail  invited  the  community  to  a forum 
addressing  the  ways  to  create  a more  welcoming  campus  environment.  The 
forum  will  be  held  on  Feb.  1 at  4 p.m.  in  Foellinger  Auditorium. 

"The  plans  for  the  forum  are  already  in  place  due  to  some  theme  parties 
we  had  earlier,"  said  Herman,  adding  that  he  hopes  this  will  be  "a  way 
forward,  a way  to  declare  our  shared  values  and  make  sure  we  act  on  them 
everyday. " 

The  Daily  Illini  staff  contributed  to  this  report. 

Copyright  c.  2007  The  Daily  Illini.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Improved  Indian  health  care  discussed 

Sadie  Do  Smokey 

The  Arizona  Republic 

Danuary  16,  2007 

Health  care  is  not  a legal  right  at  birth,  unless  you're  a member  of  a 
federally  recognized  American  Indian  tribe.  The  U.S.  government,  which 
signed  treaties  promising  health  services  in  exchange  for  land  and  natural 
resources,  provides  health  care  to  more  than  1.5  million  American  Indians 
and  Alaska  Natives  who  belong  to  more  than  557  federally  recognized  tribes 
in  35  states. 

Dr.  Don  Warne,  president  and  CEO  of  American  Indian  Health  Management 
and  Policy  in  Tempe,  says  Indian  Health  Service,  the  agency  responsible 
for  providing  federal  health  services,  receives  inadequate  funding  and  its 
resources  suffer  as  a result. 

AIHMP  hosts  the  first  American  Indian  Health  Policy  Conference  on 
Thursday  and  Friday  at  the  Fort  McDowell  Reservation  to  help  Arizona 
tribes  find  creative  ways  to  improve  services  and  access  to  health-care 
funding,  advertisement 

Warne,  40,  also  teaches  American  Indian  health  policy  at  the  Sandra  Day 
O'Connor  College  of  Law  at  Arizona  State  University. 

Question:  Why  focus  on  American  Indian  health  policy? 

Answer:  Many  conferences  either  focus  on  specific  diseases  or  specific 
issues  in  health  care.  Our  goal  is  to  work  with  tribal  programs  to  improve 
access  to  quality  health  care.  Policy  determines  what  kind  of  funding  is 
available  and  priorities.  We  have  to  know  these  to  improve  access. 


Q:  What  is  the  funding  for  Indian  Health  Service  compared  with  other 
federal  agencies? 


A:  Per  capita,  for  Indian  Health  Service,  it's  about  $1,914  per  person  per 
year.  Federal  prisons  is  about  $3,803  per  person  per  year.  Medicaid  is  $3, 
879  per  person  per  year.  If  you're  a convicted  federal  prisoner,  you  have 
double  the  (health)  resources  than  if  you're  a Native  American  child. 
There's  no  way  policymakers  would  accept  this  for  their  own  families. 

Q:  Is  one  segment  of  the  Native  American  population  at  more  of  a 
disadvantage  than  another  due  to  underfunding? 

A:  We  have  unique  issues  for  urban  Indians.  A lot  of  people  moved  to  the 
cities  for  education  and  occupational  opportunities.  About  60  percent  of 
American  Indians  live  in  urban  settings;  only  40  percent  live  on 
reservations.  We  have  a whole  segment,  a majority,  of  enrolled  American 
Indian  members  that  have  decreased  access  to  health  care  because  they  live 
in  cities.  Nowhere  is  it  written  that  once  they  move  to  the  city,  they 
forfeit  their  access  to  health  care. 

Q:  What  resources  are  available  for  urban  Indians?  Do  they  have  to  return 
to  the  reservation  to  receive  health  services  or  medical  treatment? 

A:  You  don't  have  to  live  on  the  reservation,  but  the  funding  for  urban 
clinics  is  terribly  low,  about  $1  million  per  year  per  clinic.  There  are 
currently  34  Urban  Indian  Health  centers.  Three  are  in  Arizona  - Flagstaff, 
Phoenix  and  Tucson.  We  have  a lot  more  (tribal)  members  who  have  private 
insurance.  We  need  to  charge  (private)  third-party  insurance,  to  charge 
Medicare  and  Medicaid.  It's  increasing  resources  to  increase  provision  of 
care. 

Q:  Why  should  American  Indians  with  health  or  dental  insurance  through 
their  employer  pay  for  services  that  are  free  for  their  relations  who 
don't  have  insurance? 

A:  Basically,  because  of  underfunding,  IHS  can  provide  primary-care 
services,  but  limited  access  to  specialty  care  and  long-term  care.  For 
example,  oncology,  intensive  treatment  cardiology,  heart  and  lung 
specialists.  Since  we  don't  have  specialists  working  in  (IHS  clinics),  we 
have  to  contract  with  private  sector  providers.  By  charging  third-party 
insurance,  this  frees  up  more  dollars.  This  has  tremendous  impact  on  our 
ability  to  access  specialty  care. 

Q:  Why  don't  wealthier  tribes  with  greater  financial  resources  assist 
tribes  without  successful  economic  development? 

A:  I hear  that  argument  a lot,  especially  from  fiscal  conservatives.  What 
they're  advocating  for  is  socialism.  I agree  that  we  should  help  each 
other,  but  we  shouldn't  hold  tribes  to  a higher  standard  than  we  hold 
everyone  else.  There  are  over  40  million  uninsured  people  and  another  40 
million  underinsured  people  in  this  country.  Are  wealthy  non-Indian  people 
responsible  to  pay  for  health  care  for  all  the  impoverished  non-Indians? 

The  local  tribes  surrounding  Phoenix  have  been  very  helpful  in  supporting 
the  urban  programs  with  grants,  primarily. 

Q:  How  much  money  does  IHS  need  to  adequately  provide  services  for 
American  Indians? 

A:  Some  studies  estimate,  depending  on  the  area  of  IHS,  if  we  doubled  the 
budget,  we'd  have  adequate  service.  There's  a federal  employees  benchmark, 
$3,800  per  person  per  year.  Funding  for  IHS  should  be  equivalent.  If  we 
can  come  up  with  $80  billion  to  start  a war,  we  should  be  able  to  come  up 
with  another  $3  billion  to  improve  the  health  of  the  first  inhabitants  of 
the  nation. 


Reach  the  reporter  at  sadiejo. smokey@arizonarep  ublic.com 
or  (602)  444-8148. 

Copyright  c.  2007,  azcentral.com.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Senator  works  to  increase  access  to  Indian  health  clinics 
Mary  Clare  lalonick  | The  Associated  Press 
January  21,  2007 

WASHINGTON  - The  new  chairman  of  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  is 
aiming  to  increase  clinic  hours  and  doctor  availability  on  reservations. 

Sen.  Byron  Dorgan,  D-N.D.,  who  became  chairman  of  the  committee  when 
Democrats  took  control  of  Congress  this  year,  said  he  is  working  with  the 
Indian  Health  Service  to  craft  a bill  to  encourage  more  low-cost  health 
care  options  for  American  Indians. 

"We  have  very  serious  problems  in  health  care,"  he  said.  "I'd  like  to 
see  a different  model  that  provides  more  access  for  more  hours  and  more 
days  with  walk-in  health  clinics." 

Dorgan  also  said  he  will  push  to  immediately  confirm  a new  head  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  President  Bush  nominated  Carl  D . Artman  to 
oversee  the  agency  last  year,  but  the  nomination  was  held  up  in  the  Senate. 
Artman  would  replace  Dave  Anderson,  who  resigned  in  February  2005. 

"It's  absolutely  shameful  that  it's  been  vacant,"  Dorgan  said.  "It  will 
be  two  years  next  month.  We've  got  really  serious,  gripping  problems  on 
Indian  reservations." 

The  committee  approved  the  nomination  last  year,  but  it  never  moved  to 
the  Senate  floor  because  of  an  unidentified  Republican  senator  who  used  a 
procedural  move  to  block  it. 

Dorgan  said  the  committee  also  will  push  initiatives  to  help  the  many 
Indians  who  suffer  from  diabetes,  and  to  curb  teen  violence  and  boredom  on 
reservations . 

The  committee  also  will  be  saddled  with  looking  for  ways  to  settle  a 10- 
year-old  class-action  lawsuit  against  the  Interior  Department.  A group  of 
Indians  accuses  the  government  of  mismanaging  more  than  $100  billion  in 
oil,  gas,  timber  and  other  royalties  from  Indian  lands,  dating  to  1887. 

Dorgan  and  the  previous  committee  chairman.  Sen.  John  McCain,  R-Arizona, 
introduced  legislation  last  session  to  try  to  settle  the  dispute.  But  all 
sides  still  have  not  come  to  agreement. 

Dorgan  said  he  has  talked  to  Interior  Secretary  Dirk  Kempthorne  about 
the  lawsuit  and  is  waiting  for  the  department  to  send  the  committee  a 
proposed  settlement  estimate. 

"I  would  hope  if  there's  a way  to  settle  this  between  the  plaintiffs  and 
the  government  out  of  court  and  get  it  behind  us,  I would  hope  we  would  do 
that,"  Dorgan  said. 

Wyoming  Sen.  Craig  Thomas,  the  top  Republican  on  the  committee,  has  less 
enthusiasm  for  a congressional  role  in  the  dispute. 

"It's  pretty  much  up  to  the  tribes  and  the  administration,"  he  said.  "I 
don't  think  it  ought  to  be  up  to  us  to  decide  how  it  happens." 

Thomas  said  economic  development  on  traditionally  poor  reservations  will 
be  his  top  priority.  Both  Dorgan  and  Thomas  said  they  would  like  to 
convene  an  economic  policy  conference  to  figure  out  better  ways  to  bring 
jobs  to  tribes. 
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From  the  beginning,  white  Americans  have  brutalized  American  Indians. 

Half  a millennium  later,  the  hate  goes  on. 
by  Susy  Buchanan 
Winter  2007 

FARMINGTON,  N.M.  - William  Blackie's  money  ran  out  near  midnight.  His 
luck  soon  followed. 

It  was  a Saturday  night,  last  Dune  4,  when  Blackie,  a 46-year-old  Navajo 

left  the  bar  at  the  Anasazi  Inn  on  foot,  walking  west  along  one  of 

Farmington's  main  drags.  He  later  told  police  he'd  only  made  it  as  far  as 
the  parking  lot  of  the  American  Furniture  store,  a few  blocks  from  the  inn 
when  three  white  youths  in  a white  pickup,  who  later  admitted  they  were 
trolling  for  a victim,  pulled  alongside.  They  offered  to  give  him  a ride 
if  he'd  buy  them  beer  with  their  money. 

Blackie  agreed,  and  one  of  the  men,  C.L.  Carnie,  20,  got  out  of  the  cab 
and  into  the  bed  of  the  pickup,  leaving  Blackie  to  slide  in  next  to 
passenger  Freddie  Brooks,  also  20.  In  the  driver's  seat  was  18-year-old 
John  Winer,  6-foot,  5-inches,  a ball  cap  pulled  over  his  shaved  head. 

As  the  truck  pulled  away  from  the  parking  lot  it  headed  the  wrong 

direction,  away  from  town. 

Winer  announced  they  weren't  buying  beer  after  all.  Instead,  he  said, 
they  were  going  to  a "party"  in  a secluded  area  just  north  of  town  known 
as  The  Glades,  a scrubby  system  of  juniper-  and  sage-lined  trails 
frequented  by  teenage  partiers  and  mountain  bikers. 

Blackie  sensed  trouble.  He  asked  Winer  to  pull  over  so  he  could  relieve 
himself  and  Winer  did,  but  no  sooner  had  Blackie  stepped  out  than  he  was 
clocked  hard  and  fast  in  the  head  with  a club.  He  fell  to  the  ground  and 
tried  to  crawl  away  as  the  men  stomped  and  kicked  his  prone  body,  shouting 
"Die  nigger!  Dust  die!" 

When  Blackie's  pockets  revealed  only  crumpled  receipts  and  a bottle  of 
medicine,  Winer  later  told  police  they  decided  to  "cut  their  losses,"  and 
left  their  victim  bleeding  in  the  desert.  The  taillights  of  the  truck 
disappeared  into  the  night. 

Blackie  didn't  need  a mirror  to  know  he  was  in  a bad  way.  He  could  smell 
the  blood  pouring  from  the  gaping  wound  in  his  head,  and  taste  it 
streaming  past  his  lips.  Blood  coated  his  neck  and  arms  and  quickly 
saturated  his  T-shirt. 

When  he  was  sure  the  attackers  had  gone,  Blackie  dialed  911.  He  told  the 
dispatcher  he'd  just  been  beat  up  by  three  white  guys,  didn't  know  where 
he  was,  and  pleaded  for  help. 

Police  were  able  to  track  his  location  through  his  cell  phone  and 
arrived  10  minutes  later.  Their  report  characterized  Blackie's  demeanor 
upon  their  arrival  as  "traumatized,  untrusting  and  intimidated."  He 
repeatedly  begged  officers  not  to  shoot  him. 

Pervasive  Violence 

Anonymous  tips  led  police  to  Winer,  Carnie,  and  Brooks.  All  three  have 
been  charged  with  felony  assault  and  kidnapping.  They  have  also  been 
charged  with  hate  crimes,  marking  the  first  time  prosecutors  have  ever 
filed  hate  crime  charges  in  Farmington,  a town  with  a history  of  brutal 
crimes  against  American  Indians  that  dates  back  to  the  1870s,  when  white 
residents  reportedly  used  Navajos  for  target  practice,  shooting  them  on 
the  streets  for  fun. 

In  addition  to  setting  a legal  precedent,  the  attack  on  Blackie  added  to 
an  alarming  litany  of  violent  crimes  against  American  Indians  that  is  not 


unique  to  this  region  of  northwestern  New  Mexico.  Violence  against 
American  Indians,  much  of  it  motivated  by  racial  hatred,  is  a pervasive 
yet  obscure  problem  that  is  especially  prevalent  in  so-called  "border 
towns"  - majority-white  cities  abutting  reservations  - where  cultures 
clash  against  the  historical  backdrop  of  institutionalized  racism, 
cultural  subjugation,  and  genocide. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  region  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  a 
government  fact-finding  agency,  said  as  much  in  2003,  when  it  proposed  a 
large-scale  investigation  of  racism  and  related  issues  in  the  border  towns 
of  seven  states.  But  funding  for  the  study  was  not  forthcoming  under  the 
Bush  Administration,  according  to  commission  regional  director  John  Dulles 

Barbara  Perry,  a social  science  professor  at  the  University  of  Ontario, 
has  traveled  the  country  in  recent  years  to  interview  nearly  300  American 
Indians  in  the  first  large-scale  study  of  hate  crimes  in  border  towns.  She 
estimates  that  only  around  10%  of  hate  crimes  against  Native  Americans  are 
reported  to  law  enforcement  authorities,  blaming  the  low  reporting  rate  in 
large  part  on  "historical  and  contemporary  experience  with  the  police,  and 
the  perception  they  do  not  take  Native  American  victimization  seriously." 

Even  the  FBI's  2005  statistics  on  hate  crimes  that  were  reported  to 
police  show  that  while  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  comprise  only 
1%  of  the  U.S.  population,  they  represent  2%  of  victims  of  racially 
motivated  hate  crimes.  In  2004,  a U.S.  Department  of  Justice  10-year  study 
entitled  "American  Indians  and  Crime"  found  a "disturbing  picture  of  the 
victimization  of  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives." 

According  to  the  Department  of  Justice  study,  the  overall  violent  crime 
rate  among  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  is  100  per  1,000  persons, 
meaning  one  out  of  10  American  Indians  or  Native  Americans  has  been  a 
victim  of  violence.  That  rate  is  twice  as  high  as  the  rate  for  blacks,  two 
and  a half  times  higher  than  whites,  and  four  and  a half  times  higher  than 
Asians . 

The  study  also  found  that  "American  Indians  are  more  likely  than  people 
of  other  races  to  experience  violence  at  the  hands  of  someone  of  a 
different  race,"  with  70%  of  reported  violent  attacks  perpetrated  by  non- 
Indians  . 

Even  to  seasoned  crime  statisticians,  the  results  were  startling.  "We 
now  know  that  American  Indians  experience  a much  greater  exposure  to 
violence  than  other  race  groups,"  said  co-author  Lawrence  A.  Greenfeld. 
"The  common  wisdom  was  that  blacks  experience  the  highest  exposure  to 
violence . " 

But  the  results  didn't  come  as  a surprise  to  Navajo  leaders,  who  have 
long  referred  to  Farmington  as  the  "Selma,  Ala.,  of  the  Southwest." 

"Just  as  some  areas  of  the  South  remain  hotbeds  of  racism  because  of  the 
history  of  slavery  and  discrimination,  the  same  can  be  said  of  areas  where 
there  are  large  Indian  populations,"  said  Raymond  Foxworth,  a scholarship 
coordinator  for  the  American  Indian  College  Fund  who  grew  up  on  the  Navajo 
reservation.  "The  historical  treatment  of  Indians  does  indeed  have 
contemporary  significance.  If  we  are  willing  to  admit  this  about  other 
groups,  why  can't  the  same  be  said  with  Indians?" 

Krazy  Kowboy  Killers 

Many  incidents  of  violence  against  American  Indians  are  easy  to  identify 
as  racially  motivated  crimes,  such  as  the  assault  last  July  30  on  16-year- 
old  Jordan  Gruver  at  a county  fair  in  Brandenburg,  Ky.  According  to  law 
enforcement  reports,  Gruver  was  beaten,  kicked,  spit  on  and  doused  with 
whiskey  by  two  Klan  skinheads  who  mistook  him  for  an  illegal  immigrant.  As 
they  began  their  assault,  calling  him  a "spic,"  Gruver  protested  that  he 
was  actually  Native  American.  But  what  his  race  was  apparently  didn't 
matter  to  his  tormentors  so  much  as  the  race  he  wasn't  - white  - and  they 
proceeded  to  break  his  jaw,  ribs,  wrist  and  teeth. 

The  assault  on  Gruver  was,  by  all  appearances,  a case  of  violence 
motivated  primarily  by  prejudice  and  racial  hatred  - Gruver  was  not  robbed 
did  not  know  his  attackers,  and  was  apparently  chosen  at  random  in  a 
public  place,  based  on  the  color  of  his  skin. 

But  in  many  other  cases,  American  Indian  victims  of  violence  have  been 
robbed  as  well  as  beaten,  and  seem  to  have  been  targeted  as  victims  of 


opportunity.  Often  they  were  inebriated,  alone,  homeless,  or  all  three. 
These  factors  often  cloak  the  fundamental  racism  that  frequently  drives 
widespread  violence  against  American  Indians,  whose  history  of  persecution 
is  longer  than  that  of  any  other  minority  group  in  this  country. 

That  history,  marked  by  displacement,  disease,  and  mass  murder,  has  been 
glorified  in  Hollywood  even  as  it's  glossed  over  in  history  textbooks. 

When  Teddy  Roosevelt  in  1886  said,  "I  don't  go  so  far  as  to  think  that  the 
only  good  Indians  are  the  dead  Indians,  but  I believe  nine  out  of  every  10 
are,  and  I shouldn't  inquire  too  closely  into  the  case  of  the  10th,"  the 
future  president  and  war  hero  was  simply  voicing  popular  opinion,  the 
sadistic  echoes  of  which  reverberate  today. 

"You  have  to  look  at  the  history  of  Farmington  and  the  Four  Corners  area 
[where  Utah,  Colorado,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  meet]  and  tie  in  the 
mythology  and  stereotypes  about  Indians  who,  until  very  recently,  we've 
considered  savages,"  says  Dulles,  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 
"It  is  possible  that  some  white  teenagers  may  not  understand  that 
[American  Indians]  are  fellow  human  beings  and  somehow  think  they  are  of 
lesser  significance.  There  are  people  who  attack  an  Indian  and  don't 
consider  it  quite  the  same  as  attacking  [a  member  of]  another  race." 

The  Indians  who've  been  attacked  in  the  Four  Corners  region  of  New 
Mexico  comprise  a bitter  and  bloody  roster  of  hundreds.  In  just  the  past 
decade,  the  victims  have  included  Roy  Castiano,  a Navajo  who  in  1997 
suffered  a brain  hemorrhage  when  he  was  beaten  and  kicked  by  four  local 
men  in  Farmington.  When  police  asked  one  of  them,  Blake  Redding,  why  he 
and  his  cohorts  had  "rolled"  Castiano,  Redding  replied,  "Three-quarters  of 
it  was  because  he  was  Indian." 

The  next  year,  Donald  Tsosie  was  beaten  to  death  with  a shovel  and 
tossed  into  a ravine.  Then  in  2000,  Betty  Lee  accepted  a ride  from  a white 
stranger,  and  ended  up  dead  on  the  side  of  the  road,  her  skull  crushed 
with  a sledgehammer. 

The  men  later  convicted  of  the  murders  of  Tsosie  and  Lee  were  part  of  a 
loosely  affiliated  gang  of  whites  that  went  by  the  name  KKK  - for  "Krazy 
Kowboy  Killers." 

Sandstorm 

Chili  Yazzie,  president  of  the  Shiprock  Chapter  of  the  Navajo  Nation 
(the  equivalent  of  the  mayor  of  the  closest  reservation  town  to 
Farmington),  was  himself  victimized  back  in  1978,  when  a white  hitchhiker 
blew  Yazzie's  right  arm  off  with  two  blasts  from  a .44  Magnum.  The  first 
bullet  shattered  the  bones  in  his  arm  and  continued  into  his  rib  cage. 

"The  whole  world  was  the  color  of  a really  bad  sandstorm,"  Yazzie  recalls. 
"Out  of  his  poncho  I saw  a hole  and  some  smoke  coming  out.  I realized  that 
he  had  a pistol  pointed  at  me  all  this  time  from  under  his  poncho." 

"I  asked  him,  'What  are  you  doing,  you  crazy  son  of  a bastard?'  Then  he 
shot  me  again." 

Yazzie  spent  a month  in  the  hospital.  The  shooter  served  less  than  five 
years . 

Back  then,  Yazzie  was  a member  of  the  radical  American  Indian  Movement 
as  well  as  the  famous  rock-and-roll  protest  band  X-IT,  which  provided  the 
soundtrack  for  the  Red  Power  movement.  Now  56,  his  black  hair  is  woven 
with  wisps  of  grey.  His  tactics  have  mellowed  and  his  rhetoric  has 
softened,  but  he  remains  a dedicated  advocate  for  his  people. 

In  1974,  four  years  before  he  was  shot,  Yazzie  took  part  in  a series  of 
dramatic  marches  organized  by  Farmington  Navajos  in  response  to  a brutal 
triple-murder . Last  September,  32  years  later,  Yazzie  found  himself 
leading  a similar  march  of  1,500  Navajos  protesting  racism  and  violence 
after  the  attack  on  William  Blackie,  which  occurred  just  two  weeks  after 
an  assault  on  a Navajo  undercover  police  officer  by  a white  man  with  a 
knife . 

Yazzie  says  tempers  ran  hot  among  Navajos. 

"There  were  guys  that  wanted  to  come  in  here  and  take  an  eye  for  an  eye. 
There  are  people  capable  of  doing  that,"  he  says  somberly.  Yazzie  likes  to 
call  himself  a "reasonable  radical,"  and  his  cool  head  calmed  an  explosive 
situation . 

"Chili  Yazzie  represents  a new  type  of  leadership  in  Navajo  Country," 


says  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights'  Dulles,  adding  that  without  Yazzie's 
influence  on  the  community  this  summer,  "There  could  have  been  serious 
disturbances,  confrontations,  even  riots." 

Instead,  the  Sept.  2 memorial  walk  to  commemorate  victims  of  hate  crimes 
was  peaceful.  Too  peaceful  for  the  likes  of  Nation  of  Islam  leader  Louis 
Farrakhan,  who  Navajo  Nation  President  Doe  Shirley  had  consulted  with  in 
Duly  during  a visit  to  the  Navajo  capitol  in  Window  Rock. 

"Marching  is  okay,  I'm  not  saying  it  isn't,"  Farrakhan  said,  "but 
marching  will  never  win  the  respect  of  those  who  are  already  looking  down 
on  us." 

Yazzie  doesn't  put  much  stock  in  what  Farrakhan  thinks,  and  considers 
him  an  unwelcome  ally.  "The  walk  was  enough  for  those  people  who  wanted  to 
do  something,"  he  says. 

Speaking  slowly,  his  words  carefully  measured,  Yazzie  says  that 
Farmington  is  haunted  by  racially  motivated  violence.  As  he  speaks,  the 
phantom  of  his  missing  limb  enters  the  conversation,  as  the  stump  of  his 
right  arm  moves  slightly  under  his  suit  jacket  in  concert  with  the 
sweeping  gestures  of  his  left. 

"I  try  to  be  fair  to  the  city  of  Farmington,"  he  says.  "We  recognize 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  community  are  good  people  who  do  not 
tolerate  racism.  But  there's  a small  group  of  people  who  make  it  difficult 
for  everyone." 

The  latest  episodes  have  resurrected  bad  memories  of  bodies  bruised, 
beaten,  and  bludgeoned.  Each  time  another  Navajo  is  attacked  it  reopens 
wounds  as  deep  as  the  canyons  where  many  of  their  bodies  have  been  found. 

'Our  Dusky  Neighbors' 

Farmington,  N.M.,  population  43,000  (63%  white,  18%  Indian),  is  a center 
of  commerce  in  northwestern  New  Mexico.  The  streets  bustle  with 
reservation  shoppers  on  Saturdays.  On  the  quaint  main  drag  are  coffee 
shops,  a movie  theater,  restaurants,  "Welcome  to  Farmington"  signs,  and 
several  boutiques  selling  Navajo  art  and  jewelry. 

In  one  antique  store,  the  white  shopkeeper  carefully  wraps  a porcelain 
mug  with  a caricature  of  a beaming  Indian.  "How!  Me  friendly,"  it  reads. 

"Isn't  he  just  so  cute!"  the  owner  exclaims. 

That's  not  the  way  American  Indians  are  viewed  by  some  residents  of 
Farmington,  who  welcome  Navajo  money  but  not  Navajos  themselves.  Like  many 
reservation  border  towns,  Farmington  has  a substantial  transient 
population.  Police  and  social  workers  estimate  there  are  as  many  as  700 
transients  in  Farmington,  most  of  them  American  Indians. 

"There  is  incredible  mistreatment,"  says  Adele  Foutz,  executive  director 
of  the  Navajo  United  Methodist  Shelter  for  battered  women  and  children. 
"The  community  attitude  is  that  they  are  dirty  and  smelly  and  shouldn't  be 
walking  the  streets  at  all." 

Many  of  the  Navajo  transients  in  Farmington  abuse  alcohol,  which  was 
deliberately  introduced  to  their  ancestors  as  a tool  of  conquest,  more 
subtle  perhaps  than  smallpox-infected  blankets,  but  no  less  deadly  in  the 
long  run.  (According  to  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
alcohol-related  deaths  are  7.7  times  higher  among  American  Indians  and 
Alaska  Natives  than  the  national  average) . 

Alcohol  abuse  fuels  hate  crimes  against  American  Indians  in  Farmington 
and  elsewhere  both  by  creating  more  vulnerable  victims  and  by  reinforcing 
the  stereotypes  that  embolden  violent  racists. 

"Violence  is  frequent,  very  frequent,  and  hard  to  get  a handle  on  the 
cause.  Was  this  violence  perpetrated  as  a hate  crime?"  asks  Paul  Ehrlich 
the  director  of  Totah  Behavioral  Health  Authority,  which  treats  substance 
abuse  among  the  homeless.  "We  have  encountered  people  who  were  beaten  up 
on  the  street,  or  picked  up  on  the  street  and  taken  out  into  the  desert 
and  beaten.  People  aren't  willing  to  say  exactly  what  happened." 

The  drunken  Navajos  living  on  the  streets  in  Farmington  today  are  in 
many  ways  the  residual  effects  of  a tradition  of  disdain  that's  as  old  as 
Farmington  itself.  In  1893,  at  a time  when  Indian  children  were  forced  to 
attend  boarding  schools  where  they  were  washed  with  lye  and  bleach  to 
lighten  their  skin,  the  editors  of  the  Farmington  newspaper  wrote:  "There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  some  strict  course  must  be  pursued  in  order  to  place 


the  dominant  White  race  in  a position  of  safety  and  quietude,  with  respect 
to  our  dusky  and  uncertain  neighbors." 

This  Old  West  attitude  of  white  entitlement  and  superiority  has 
persisted  through  the  decades.  In  1950,  town  firemen  dumped  a bucket  of 
red  paint  over  two  inebriated  Navajos.  In  1974,  a quarter  century  later,  a 
high  school  student  boasted  to  anyone  who'd  listen  that  he  carried  the 
severed  finger  of  a Navajo  in  his  pocket.  And  in  2002,  former  Farmington 
Mayor  Mario  Webb  gave  an  interview  for  a documentary  in  which  he  sounded  a 
lot  like  his  predecessors  in  the  late  1800s. 

"They've  culturally  not  come  in  to  join  what  we  call  modern  society," 
the  mayor  said  of  his  Navajo  neighbors.  "They're  not,  they  haven't  been 
educated  to  do  it.  They're  not  equipped  to  do  it.  They're  very  backward." 

Chokecherry  Massacre 

The  most  notorious  hate  crime  in  Farmington  history  occurred  in  April 
1974,  during  Webb's  first  term  as  mayor.  Three  Navajos,  Benjamin  Benally, 
lohn  Flarvey,  and  David  Ignacio  were  found  bludgeoned,  mutilated  and  burned 
in  Chokecherry  Canyon. 

"They  were  tortured.  Firecrackers  were  placed  in  their  noses  and  anuses, 
" says  Yazzie,  the  Navajo  leader.  "As  they  were  dying,  they  were  burned. 
They  tried  to  burn  off  their  privates.  Then  these  young  guys  got  big 
boulders,  basketball-sized,  to  make  sure  they  were  dead." 

Three  white  Farmington  High  School  students  were  arrested  for  the 
murders . 

"We  wanted  to  come  in  and  burn  the  place,"  Yazzie,  then  a member  of  the 
American  Indian  Movement  (AIM),  recalls.  "The  desire  for  payback  was  very 
strong.  People  were  needing  and  demanding  that  something  be  done." 

Navajos  marched  through  Farmington  on  seven  successive  Sundays, 
effectively  closing  down  the  town.  Tensions  mounted.  Business  owners  were 
hurting  and  increasingly  vocal  in  their  demands  for  the  city  to  put  a stop 
to  the  protests. 

Adele  Foutz  manned  a hotline  designed  to  control  rumors,  which  were 
rampant  from  both  angry  Navajos  and  fearful  whites.  "People  would  call  up 
and  say  things  like,  'We  hear  the  Indians  are  on  the  warpath',"  she 
recalls . 

And  some  of  them  were.  As  author  Rodney  Barker  recounts  in  his 
meticulously  researched  account  of  the  crimes  and  their  aftermath.  Broken 
Circle,  AIM  member  Lorenzo  LeValdo  warned  the  City  Council:  "If  you  don't 
give  us  what  we  want,  we're  going  to  give  you  some  violence....  [W]e're 
going  to  do  the  same  thing  the  blacks  did  in  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  New 
York  and  down  south.  I may  not  live  to  see  the  end  of  this  but  I'll  tell 
you  one  thing,  I'm  gonna  take  a couple  of  you  with  me." 

City  council  members  began  carrying  guns. 

Mayor  Webb  at  the  time  likened  himself  to  "Custer  in  a sea  of  brown 
faces."  Fie  told  the  Farmington  Daily  Times:  "I  don't  think  race  had 
anything  to  do  with  [the  murders].  lust  high  school  students  rolling 
drunks,  and  all  the  drunks  were  Navajos." 

Things  came  to  a head  when  a judge  denied  the  district  attorney's 
request  to  prosecute  the  young  men  as  adults  (two  were  16  and  one  was  15) 
and  sentenced  the  murderers  to  reform  school. 

The  next  day,  city  officials  refused  to  grant  protesters  a permit  to 
march  due  to  a scheduling  conflict  with  the  annual  sheriff's  posse  parade, 
whose  unfortunate  theme  was  "observing  this  ritual  of  reverence  for  the 
Old  West." 

The  parade  included  a mounted  ceremonial  unit  dressed  in  frontier 
uniforms,  as  they  would  have  been  when  their  principal  mission  was  killing 
Indians.  Coupled  with  the  light  sentences  doled  out  to  three  convicted 
murderers  the  day  before,  the  posse  parade  was  viewed  by  Navajo  activists 
as  a deliberate  provocation.  When  protesters  tried  to  block  the  parade, 
one  of  the  cavalry  officers  drew  his  sword.  A riot  broke  out.  Police  fired 
teargas  into  the  crowd  and  30  people  were  arrested. 

The  murders,  the  marches,  the  riot,  and  the  attendant  media  coverage 
brought  the  federal  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  to  Farmington  in  August  of 
that  year.  Flearings  conducted  by  lohn  Dulles  led  to  redistricting  of 


election  districts  in  San  Juan  County,  which  made  it  possible  for  Navajos 
to  be  elected  to  the  County  Commission  for  the  first  time.  Subsequently, 
the  Justice  Department  sued  the  county  hospital  for  refusing  to  treat 
Navajos  in  its  emergency  room,  and  the  U.S.  Equal  Opportunity  Commission 
sued  the  city  for  employment  discrimination. 

In  late  2005,  30  years  after  the  Chokecherry  Canyon  murders,  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  released  a report  on  race  relations  in 
Farmington  that  mostly  praised  the  community  for  its  progress,  concluding, 
"The  climate  of  tolerance  and  respect  between  the  two  cultures  is  a marked 
improvement  from  the  conditions  the  Committee  observed  30  years  ago  in 
1974.  " 

Yet  seven  months  after  the  report  was  released,  the  beating  of  William 
Blackie  summoned  the  restless  ghosts  of  three  dead  Navajos  in  Chokecherry 
Canyon . 

'A  Mortal  Illness' 

Racial  violence  directed  at  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  today 
certainly  does  not  approach  the  levels  seen  during  the  white  settlement  of 
the  prairies  and  deserts  of  the  western  United  States.  And  while  it  may  be 
true  that  conditions  have  improved  in  Farmington,  just  as  race  relations 
on  a larger  scale  between  white  Americans  and  indigenous  Americans  have 
improved  since  the  era  when  Indians  were  routinely  massacred  as  a matter 
of  governmental  policy,  recent  bloodshed  in  New  Mexico,  Kentucky  and  other 
states  demonstrates  that  racially  motivated  attacks  on  American  Indians 
and  Alaska  Natives  are  still  extensive,  and  too  often  minimized. 

"There  has  been  little  attempt  by  legal  authorities  or  anyone  else  to 
understand  the  phenomenon  of  racially  motivated  violence  in  these 
communities,"  Elizabeth  Cook-Lynn,  professor  emeritus  of  Native  American 
Studies  at  Eastern  Washington  University,  writes  in  her  recent  book  Anti- 
Indianism  in  Modern  America.  "The  first  step  is  to  acknowledge  that  anti- 
Indian  hate  crime  is  America's  essential  cancer  and  that  it  is  a mortal 
illness,  as  devastating  as  anti-Semitism  has  been  to  other  parts  of  the 
world . " 

Several  hundred  interviews  into  her  own  ongoing  research  on  hate  crimes 
against  Indians,  University  of  Ontario  Professor  Barbara  Perry  realized 
that  such  violence  "is  more  than  the  act  of  mean-spirited  bigots.  It  is 
embedded  in  the  structural  and  cultural  context  within  which  groups 
interact.  It  does  not  occur  in  a social  or  cultural  vacuum,  nor  is  it  over 
when  the  perpetrator  moves  on." 

Copyright  c.  2005  Southern  Poverty  Law  Center. 
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'Settlement  concepts'  offer  remains  viable  in  Cobell  Case 
by:  Jerry  Reynolds  / Indian  Country  Today 
January  19,  2007 
Part  two 

WASHINGTON  - In  an  effort  to  rationalize  the  federal  trust  relationship 
with  tribes  and  settle  the  litigation  known  as  Cobell  v.  Kempthorne  over 
federal  accounting  of  the  Individual  Indian  Money  trust,  the  Bush 
administration  has  put  forward  a preliminary  framework  of  "settlement 
concepts"  that  would  ordain  a federal  withdrawal  from  management  of  the 
IIM  trust  in  two  phases  over  a 10-year  period. 

The  priority  of  the  first  phase  would  be  the  consolidation  of 
fractionated  lands  by  voluntary  and  involuntary  mechanisms.  According  to 
James  Cason,  associate  deputy  secretary  for  Indian  affairs  at  the  Interior 
Department  (the  federal  government's  lead  delegate  agency  on  Indian 


affairs  and  the  defendant  in  Cobell),  consolidation  of  fractionated 
interests  in  land  is  considered  essential  to  realizing  the  economic  value 
of  IIM  allotted  lands.  Interior's  preference  would  be  to  purchase  the 
fractionated  interests  of  possibly  all  but  the  top  nine  or  10  interest 
owners  of  an  allotment  from  voluntary  sellers,  he  said. 

Interior,  as  the  only  "market"  offering  cash  payments  for  fractionated 
interests,  has  already  purchased  tens  of  thousands  of  interests,  Cason 
added.  "So  we  have  a lot  of  volunteers  who  are  willing  to  do  it." 

Ross  Swimmer,  Interior's  special  trustee  for  Indian  trust  issues,  added 
that  "for  the  most  part,  we  haven't  found  people  unwilling  to  divest 
themselves  of  their  interest  for  some  sum  of  money.  In  fact,  many  of  the 
people  that  we  have  purchased  their  interest  from  didn't  even  know  they 
owned  it.  It's  been  passed  down  more  by  family  history.  People  say,  'Well, 
you  know,  my  great-grandfather  used  to  own  a piece  of  land  up  in  South 
Dakota.  Wonder  whatever  happened  to  it?"' 

"Well  they  don't  know  that  they  own  one-tenth  of  it  today,  because  after 
several  generations  have  gone  through  they  just  moved  away,  live  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  they  just  didn't  keep  track  of  it.  We  [Interior]  have 
to  go  dig  these  people  out.  So  there  are  a lot  of  people  out  there  like 
that,  that  you  would  almost  have  to  have  some  form  of  involuntary  transfer 
We  have  forty-some  thousand,  even  who  are  receiving  money,  that  we  can't 
locate.  You  can  imagine  people  who  have  never  received  any  income  off  this 
land,  have  moved  away  and  fourth,  fifth  generation  down  from  the  allotment 
- they  don't  know  they  own  it.  And  for  us  to  try  to  go  out  and  get  a 
warranty  deed  from  everybody  that  owns  a tiny  fraction  is  almost 
impossible,"  Swimmer  said. 

"But  for  the  most  part,  those  that  we  have  contacted,  been  able  to  find, 
as  long  as  they  received  something  for  their  interest,  they've  generally 
been  willing  to  sell.  I don't  know  what  the  ratio  is.  I don't  think  we've 
had  many  turn-downs  at  all.  But  again  we're  only  purchasing  those 
interests  that  are  generally  less  than  2 percent  of  the  property." 

Cason  and  Swimmer  concur,  then,  along  with  some  other  participants  from 
Congress  and  the  tribes  in  the  discussions  that  produced  the  "settlement 
concepts,"  that  some  form  of  involuntary  transfer  of  interests  in  land 
will  be  required  for  the  full  consolidation  of  fractionated  allotment 
interests.  They  also  acknowledge  that  an  involuntary  transfer  mechanism  of 
any  kind  is  bound  to  conjure  up  distrust,  based  on  history  if  nothing  else 
That  is  one  reason  the  settlement  concepts  insist  the  consolidated  lands 
must  remain  in  trust,  inalienable  from  the  tribe  without  its  consent  and, 
as  property  of  the  tribal  and  federal  governments,  untaxed. 

"We,  too,  recognize  that  there's  been  a long  history,"  Cason  said.  "And 
some  of  the  history's  a little  bit  checkered,  and  it  causes  some  feelings 
of  angst  in  Indian  country.  And  so  one  of  the  elements  of  the  [settlement 
concepts]  proposal  that  we  were  discussing  with  [Capitol  Hill]  was  a clear 
statement  that  we  would  continue  to  hold  all  of  this  property  in  trust, 
and  prevent  involuntary  alienation  of  this  property.  So  it  was  a blanket 
statement  from  the  front  - the  land  would  be  in  trust,  we're  not  looking 
to  take  the  land  out  of  trust,  we  would  prevent  involuntary  alienation  of 
the  trust  - to  address  that  very  point. 

"This  is  not  termination.  We're  not  trying  to  get  rid  of  the  land.  What 
we're  trying  to  do  is  change  the  character  of  how  the  land  gets  managed, 
and  who's  making  the  decisions  about  managing  the  land. 

"So  we  tried  to  address  that  point  up  front,  and  there's  a little  bit  of 
a - I'll  say  a complicator,  in  that  there's  not  a way  for  us  to  make  an 
absolute  statement  that  no  land  will  go  out  of  trust.  And  the  reason  that 
is  is  because  both  Indian  tribes  and  individuals  have  the  right  to  say,  'I 
want  to  take  my  land  out  of  trust.'  So  they  do  have  the  right  to  do  that, 
so  we  have  to  basically  preserve  that  option.  But  what  we're  saying  is  we 
will  prevent,  as  part  of  our  trust  relationship,  the  involuntary 
alienation  of  the  land.  And  based  on  our  history  here,  we  expect  that  in 
most  cases  tribal  members  and  Indian  tribes  will  want  to  keep  their  land 
in  trust." 

(Continued  in  part  three) 
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EPA  Superfund  cleanup  turns  messy 
by:  Babette  Herrmann  / Today  correspondent 
Danuary  15,  2007 
Part  one 

ELEM  COLONY,  Calif.  - When  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  began 
its  Superfund  cleanup  of  fill  dirt  tainted  with  mercury  within  50  acres  of 
the  Elem  Porno  Colony,  it  was  a welcomed  project,  said  Dim  Brown  III,  the 
tribe's  administrator. 

But  his  opinion  of  the  $7.3  million  project  changed  when  he  learned  from 
the  tribe's  cultural  monitors  that  historic  artifacts  were  popping  out  of 
the  ground  as  bulldozers  moved  and  excavated  the  soil.  Dump  trucks  hauled 
the  waste  to  the  nearby  Sulfur  Bank  Mercury  Mine  - the  area  from  which  it 
first  came. 

The  monitors  were  responsible  for  identifying  cultural  artifacts  and 
notifying  the  EPA  and  tribal  council  of  sensitive  areas. 

Sandy  Thomas,  Porno,  and  a cultural  monitor  worked  on  the  project  the  day 
it  broke  ground  in  Dune  2006.  She  said  that  cultural  artifacts  and 
materials  surfaced  the  moment  the  excavation  began.  Spearheads,  old  wooden 
nails,  and  fragments  of  Chinese  porcelain  bowls  and  plates  were  among  many 
of  the  items. 

Thomas  said  that  she  told  tribal  officials  to  call  the  archaeologist 
assigned  to  the  project  - but  there  was  no  archaeologist  on  board. 

"Before  the  project  began  I told  them  that  they  had  to  have  an 
archaeologist  there  or  on  call;  they  figured  that  we  were  good  enough," 
she  said,  adding  that  the  monitors'  knowledge  of  archaeology  is  limited. 

Prior  to  the  cleanup,  the  EPA  relocated  about  16  families  into  temporary 
housing  off  the  reservation.  Cultural  monitors  and  workers  were  the  only 
people  allowed  on  the  reservation  during  the  cleanup  process. 

Meanwhile,  Brown  decided  to  do  some  digging  of  his  own.  With  the  help  of 
archaeologist  Dohn  Parker,  they  concluded  that  the  EPA  failed  to  meet 
requirements  of  Section  106  of  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act. 
Parker  was  hired  as  the  archaeologist  in  late  Duly,  and  stayed  on  board 
for  two  months. 

Section  106  states  that  "prior  to  the  approval  of  the  expenditure  of  any 
Federal  funds  on  the  undertaking  or  prior  to  the  issuance  of  any  license, 
as  the  case  may  be,  take  into  account  the  effect  of  the  undertaking  on  any 
district,  site,  building,  structure,  or  object  that  is  included  in  or 
eligible  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Register.  The  head  of  any  such 
Federal  agency  shall  afford  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation 
established  under  Title  II  of  this  Act  a reasonable  opportunity  to  comment 
with  regard  to  such  undertaking." 

Brown  put  a call  into  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation  in 
September  to  find  out  if  the  EPA  violated  Section  106.  One  month  later, 

Dohn  Eddins,  historic  preservationist  specialist/archaeologist  for  the 
agency,  sent  a letter  to  Keith  Takata,  director  of  the  EPA  Superfund 
division . 

In  the  Oct.  18,  2006,  letter,  Eddins  stated  that  "the  ACHP  has  not 
received  any  notification  of  adverse  effect  for  this  undertaking"  and  that 
the  advisory  council  "[has]  no  correspondence  indicating  that  the  Section 
106  process  has  been  initiated." 

"The  EPA  told  us  that  they  were  exempt  from  all  federal  regulations," 
Brown  said,  referring  specifically  to  the  Superfund. 

Rick  Sugarek,  the  EPA  remedial  project  manager  for  the  Elem  cleanup, 
said  this  is  true  with  a few  exceptions.  He  said  planners  for  each  project 
must  make  a substantial  effort  to  protect  the  resources  of  the  site  they 


are  trying  to  clean  up. 

Sugarek  added  that  if  the  EPA  had  to  obtain  permits  for  each  job,  it  may 
have  to  seek  approval  from  countless  agencies.  This  would  cause  Superfund 
projects  to  move  at  a snail's  pace. 

The  Superfund  was  created  in  1980  when  Congress  enacted  the 
Comprehensive  Environmental  Response,  Compensation  and  Liability  Act  to 
clean  up  the  nation's  uncontrolled  hazardous  waste  sites. 

Eddins  said  in  an  e-mail  that  the  EPA  hasn't  responded  to  the  letter,  as 
they  are  "investigating  the  case  and  will  be  providing  a formal  response 
to  ACHP  in  the  near  future." 

He  explained  that  the  ACHP  will  determine  if  Section  106  was  violated 
"based  on  the  nature  of  the  pollution  problem  and  the  nature  of  the 
cleanup. " 

Raymond  Brown,  the  tribal  chairman  and  Dim  Brown's  brother,  said  he  was 
80  percent  satisfied  with  the  job,  but  thought  the  contractors  could  have 
"started  out  stronger"  when  it  came  to  protecting  his  tribe's  artifacts. 

He  said  that  time  and  the  money  being  spent  on  the  project  likely 
contributed  to  the  EPA's  oversight  on  certain  aspects  of  the  project. 

"They  wanted  to  hurry  and  get  things  done,"  he  said.  "When  they  took 
their  time  we  found  a lot  of  artifacts." 

(Continued  in  part  two) 
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Tensions  run  high  at  final  Black  Mesa  DEIS  hearing 
Rebecca  Schubert 
The  Observer 
January  16,  2007 

FLAGSTAFF-Gathering  from  communities  across  northern  Arizona  and  beyond 
people  of  the  many  nations  including  the  Hopi,  Navajo  and  U.S.  came 
together  to  learn  and  discuss  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining's  Draft 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  (DEIS).  The  public  meeting  was  the  final  in 
a series  of  12  held  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  Office  of 
Surface  Mining  (OSM)  administrators  across  northern  Arizona. 

Approximately  100  individuals  were  in  attendance  at  the  Little  America 
ballroom  to  share  their  view  of  the  Black  Mesa  Draft  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  (DEIS)  issued  Nov.  22,  2006. 

The  DEIS  includes  the  initial  analysis  of  the  potential  impacts  of 
reopening  the  Mohave  Generating  Station  in  Laughlin,  Nev.  and  returning 
the  Black  Mesa  Project  to  operation.  Within  the  DEIS,  which  is  more  than 
750  pages  in  length,  OSM  suggests  three  alternatives  including: 

1.  Alternative  A,  the  "Preferred  Alternative" -Approval  of  the  Life  of 
Mine  Revision  and  All  Associated  Components  of  the  Black  Mesa  Project. 
This  alternative  would  add  19,111  acres  to  the  44,073  existing  permit 
area.  A coal-slurry  pipeline  totaling  more  than  273  miles  would  be 
reconstructed  inside  the  earth  through  which  coal  would  be  moved  from 
the  mine  to  the  generating  station.  To  transport  this  coal,  6,000  acre 
feet  of  water  per  year  would  be  withdrawn  from  the  C-Aquifer; 
withdrawal  from  the  N-Aquifer  would  also  be  permitted  as  necessary. 

In  addition  to  this  amount,  5,600  acre  feet  per  year  would  be  available 
to  the  Hopi  and  Navajo  Tribes  for  purchase.  The  proposed  well  field  is 
near  Leupp.  These  operations  would  continue  through  2026  with 
reclamation  anticipated  through  2038. 

2.  Alternative  B-Conditional  Approval  of  the  Life  of  Mine  Revision 
Without  Approval  of  the  Black  Mesa  Mining  Operations,  Coal-Slurry 


Pipeline,  and  C Aquifer  Water-Supply  System.  This  alternative  would 
include  expansion,  but  omit  the  Black  Mesa  mining  operation, 
coal-slurry  pipeline  preparation  plant  and  pipeline,  coal  washing 
system  and  C-aquifer  water  supply  system.  Operations  at  the 
currently-operating  Navajo  Generating  Station  near  Page  would  operate 
through  2026  using  N-aquifer  water  with  reclamation  and  public  uses 
through  2038. 

3.  Alternative  C-Disapproval  of  the  Life  of  Mine  Revision  (No  Action). 
Under  this  alternative,  unmined  coal  resource  areas  of  the  operation 
would  not  be  incorporated  in  the  expanded  permit  area  of  the  Black  Mesa 
complex  and  would  not  be  mined.  The  infrastructure  for  the  operation 
would  be  promptly  reclaimed  and  none  of  the  Mohave  Generating  Station 
improvements  of  Alternative  A would  be  made.  As  in  Alternative  B, 

Navajo  Generating  Station  operations  would  continue  through  2026,  and 
2038,  respectively. 

The  meeting  began  with  an  audio-video  presentation,  which  was  to  be 
followed  by  a period  of  personal  questions  directed  at  OSM  officials 
individually.  However,  the  crowd  of  people  requested  an  open  forum  in 
which  officials  would  address  the  group  at  large.  The  speakers  from  the 
audience  explained  that  many  of  the  questions  were  similar  in  nature,  and 
to  save  time,  it  would  be  most  advantageous  to  address  the  crowd  as  a 
whole . 

OSM  officials  declined  the  request. 

"This  is  not  a public  hearing,"  OSM  official  Rick  Holbrook  said.  "The 
purpose  of  this  process  is  not  to  discuss  the  merits  of  this... it's  not  to 
discuss  the  political  processes  used." 

"I  want  my  voice  to  be  heard.  I want  my  concerns  to  be  heard  orally," 
said  one  audience  member. 

A crowd  of  approximately  50  people  jumped  to  their  feet  and  began 
demanding  a change  in  the  meeting's  format. 

"Clearly  this  format  isn't  working,"  said  Andy  Bessler,  the  Sierra 
Club's  associate  regional  representative  of  the  Environmental  Partnership 
Program.  "What's  the  benefit  of  using  this  format?  This  format  clearly 
doesn't  work." 

With  the  continued  refusal,  the  crowd  began  to  chant  "Unfair,  Unfair." 

"If  you  think  this  is  unfair,  then  don't  be  here,"  Holbrook  said. 

Holbrook  and  OSM  leader  Dennis  Winterringer  backed  away  from  the  crowd 
and  invited  them  again  to  ask  questions  on  an  individual  basis  or  have 
their  comments  recorded  by  one  of  the  two  typists  who  were  taking  written 
comments.  Winterringer  and  Holbrook  then  moved  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
room. 

"This  is  a direct  assault  on  citizens  here.  This  is  a way  to  make  a 
meeting  not  happen,"  said  another  crowd  member. 

The  crowd  then  approached  the  typists  and  began  to  recite  comments 
before  the  entire  audience  so  that  everyone  in  attendance  could  hear,  and 
so  that  each  comment  would  simultaneously  be  typed  and  become  part  of  the 
OSM  record. 

"I  want  it  noted  in  the  public  record  the  inadequacies  of  this  public 
hearing,  the  fact  that  I want  to  be  able  to  address  not  only  OSM,  but  also 
the  Navajo  Tribal  officials,  SRP,  and  I don't  know  where  they  are  in  this 
type  of  format.  I have  to  go  look  at  someone's  little  nametag  and  hunt 
them  down  to  be  able  to  get  my  questions  answered.  So  this  format  is  not 
working,"  Enei  Begaye  said. 

Through  these  actions,  it  became  clear  that  the  majority  of  people  in 
attendance  were  in  opposition  to  the  DEIS,  as  well  as  the  Preferred 
Alternative . 

In  addition  to  the  multiple  individuals  voicing  opinions  against  the 
DEIS,  the  public  hearing  schedule  and  the  meeting  format,  were  those 
unfamiliar  with  the  DEIS,  as  well  as  those  in  support  of  it. 

Becky  Daggett  of  Friends  of  Flagstaff's  Future  was  there  to  learn  of  the 
DEIS.  According  to  Daggett,  her  group  has  yet  to  discuss  the  impacts  of 
the  Black  Mesa  mining  proposals.  Daggett  was  in  attendance  to  understand 
the  issues  surrounding  the  proposals  and  deliver  the  information  to  her 
group . 


Also  there  as  an  interpreter  of  the  events,  but  also  in  support  of  the 
Preferred  Alternative  and  a OSM  liaison  was  Derry  R.  Sekayumptewa,  Hopi 
Tribal  Council  Member  from  the  village  of  Mishongonvi.  Sekayumptewa 
explained  that  he  and  his  village  were  not  affected  negatively  by  the  OSM 
schedule,  as  they  are  currently  in  a social  calendar  cycle. 

"I  can  only  speak  for  Second  Mesa,"  he  said.  "My  job  is  to  be  here,  to 
record  what  is  happening  and  take  this  information  back  to  the  people. 

The  way  this  affects  people  depends  on  the  village  and  which  cycle  they 
are  in." 

Sekayumptewa,  who  is  part  of  the  Hopi  Water  and  Energy  Committee  voiced 
his  support  of  the  use  of  the  C-Aquifer  and  N-Aquifer  and  the  reopening  of 
the  Mohave  Generating  station  due  to  the  dollars  it  may  bring  to  the  Hopi 
nation . 

"We've  been  drawn  into  this  capitalistic  society  and  we  can't  get  away 
from  it,"  he  said.  Sekayumptewa  said  that  in  his  younger  years  he  most 
likely  would  have  been  in  opposition  to  the  mining  and  water  use.  However, 
he  has  come  to  believe  that  someday  all  the  resources  in  the  Hopi 
community  will  be  used  and  extinguished. 

"There's  nothing  I can  do  about  it,"  he  said. 

In  contrast,  former  Hopi  Chairman  and  founder  of  the  Black  Mesa  Trust 
Vernon  Masayesva  spoke  vehemently  against  the  use  of  the  C and  N Aquifers 
and  explained  the  mass  opposition  to  the  pipeline  and  reopening  of  the 
Mohave  Generating  station  in  many  Hopi  communities. 

"Tonight  there  are  people  praying  in  the  Kivas  for  rain  to  recharge  the 
aquifers  as  they  have  done  for  generations,"  Masayesva  said. 

The  public  meetings  have  now  concluded,  and  Holbrook  assured  those  in 
attendance,  as  well  as  the  Navajo  Hopi  Observer  that  no  further  meetings 
would  be  held.  Even  so,  individuals  have  until  Feb.  6 to  submit  comments 
on  the  DEIS  to  OSM. 

Further  information  concerning  the  DEIS  and  the  proposed  plan  can  be 
accessed  at:  http://www.wrcc.osmre.gov/WR/BlackMesaEIS.htm 
Questions  and  comments  can  be  directed  to  Dennis  Winterringer,  Office  of 
Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and  Enforcement,  P.O.  Box  46667,  Denver,  CO, 
80201-6667;  by  phone  at  303-844-1400  ext.  1440;  or  by  email  at 
BMKEIS@osmre . gov 

To  learn  more  about  Black  Mesa  Trust  visit  www.blackmesawatercoalition.org 
or  call  (928)  213-9760. 

Copyright  c.  2007  Navajo-Hopi  Observer. 
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Mining  decision  angers  tribe 

By  DAN  SCHNEIDER,  Houghton  Mining  Gazette 

Danuary  16,  2007 

L'ANSE  - The  Keweenaw  Bay  Indian  Community  expressed  disappointment  after 
the  Michigan  Department  of  Environmental  Quality  announced  its  ruling  on  a 
controversial  sulfide  mining  project. 

The  DEQ  gave  preliminary  approval  Tuesday  to  Kennecott  Minerals  Co.'s 
proposed  mining  of  nickel  and  copper  on  the  Yellow  Dog  Plains  region  of 
northern  Marquette  County. 

"It  deeply  offends  the  traditional  and  cultural  values  of  our  tribe," 
tribal  Chairman  Susan  LaFernier  said.  "Mainly  with  the  environment,  what 
will  happen  with  the  environment  and  the  health  of  our  people?" 

The  tribe  is  also  concerned  because  the  area  proposed  for  the  project 
lies  within  its  ceded  territory.  Ceded  territory  is  land  on  which  the 


tribe  has  hunting,  fishing  and  gathering  rights  through  its  1842  treaty 
with  the  federal  government.  Though  different  from  reservation  land,  ceded 
territory  is  also  part  of  what  the  tribe  calls  its  homeland. 

"We  have  a great  concern  because  of  our  1842  treaty  rights,  our  hunting, 
fishing  and  gathering  rights,"  LaFernier  said. 

Company  officials  have  said  they  would  take  extensive  precautions  to 
safeguard  the  environment,  and  the  DEQ  said  its  regulations  for  nonferrous 
mining  are  stringent.  But  opponents  of  the  proposed  Eagle  Project  mine 
remain  concerned  about  harm  to  the  Salmon  Trout  River  and  other 
environmental  impacts. 

LaFernier  echoed  that  sentiment  in  a joint  statement  made  by  several 
groups  opposed  to  the  mine.  Fler  statement  read,  in  part:  "water  is  a gift 
of  life  and  is  sacred.  We  do  not  feel  that  the  environment  (air,  land, 
water)  is  being  respected  or  honored  as  we  have  been  taught." 

Members  of  the  tribe's  Cultural  Committee  collected  300  signatures,  many 
of  them  from  tribal  members,  on  a citizen's  resolution  opposing  the  mine. 

In  December  2005,  eight  members  of  the  tribe  traveled  to  Lansing  to  meet 
with  legislators,  participate  in  a public  comment  session  and  rally  with 
other  project  opponents  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol. 

In  Duly  2004,  after  Kennecott  first  announced  its  mining  intentions,  the 
Keweenaw  Bay  Indian  Community  tribal  council  approved  a resolution  in 
opposition  to  the  mine. 

The  DEQ  plans  public  hearings  from  1 to  10  p.m.  March  5,  6 and  7 at 
Northern  Michigan  University,  and  will  continue  to  accept  written  comments 
for  28  days  after  the  day  of  the  last  hearing. 

The  department  will  issue  its  final  decision  later  this  year. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Mining  Dournal,  Marquette,  MI. 
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Ice  Storm  effects  Rural  Indian  community 

"No  body  knows  we  are  here.  I just  gotta  keep  praying  for  my  people  and 
hope  nothing  bad  will  happen." 

KANSAS  OK 
Liz  Gray 

Danuary  16,  2007 

In  the  midst  of  miles  of  downed  trees  and  iced  over  roads  lies  a small 
Cherokee/Keetoowah  community  struggling  to  make  it  without  electricity  or 
water.  Located  on  the  Delaware  and  Cherokee  County  line  just  west  of  a 
small  town  called  Kansas  lies  the  Bullhollow  community  where  Indian  and 
non-Indian  families  reside.  This  countryside  community  is  not  associated 
with  any  small  town  and  the  residents  think  this  is  to  blame  for  emergency 
state  and  government  services  to  overlook  their  needs.  They  have  been 
without  electricity  or  water  since  Friday. 

"No  body  knows  we  are  here,"  said  Adalene  Smith,  former  Keetoowah 
councilperson . "There  are  more  people  further  east  toward  Colcord  in  the 
rural  areas  such  as  the  Clouds  Creek  Community.  There  are  a lot  of  small 
communities  here  that  no  one  is  bothering  to  assist." 

Smith  said  she  knows  many  people  who  are  running  out  of  propane  and 
officials  are  telling  them  it  could  be  another  three  weeks  before  they  get 
service. 

"Kansas  Fire  department  went  to  Day  to  get  water  from  the  Red  Cross  to 
meet  trucks  and  they  came  back  empty  handed,  twice,"  said  Smith. 

Smith  herself  is  without  water  or  electricity.  The  only  source  of  heat 
she  has  is  a propane  cookstove  by  keeping  the  burners  lit.  She  is  melting 
icicles  for  her  water  and  using  water  runoff  from  her  roof  for  utility 
purposes . 


While  outside  gathering  her  water  a tree  fell  and  almost  landed  on  her. 
"The  top  of  the  tree  fell  right  behind  me  and  parts  of  the  branches  and 
ice  hit  my  back.  I thought  it  got  me/'  she  said. 

Many  residents  across  Oklahoma  are  without  electricity  according  to  the 
Public  Service  Company  of  Oklahoma.  As  of  this  afternoon,  92,096  customers 
remained  powerless,  a drop  from  122,000  on  Sunday,  most  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  state.  These  outage  numbers  reflect  the  number  of  homes  or 
businesses,  not  the  number  of  people  affected. 

The  city  of  McAlester  had  13,952  customers  without  power  and  9,877  in 
Muskogee,  city  with  a high  population  of  Muscogee  Creek  and  Cherokee 
citizens . 

Trees  are  the  main  source  of  downed  powerlines  in  the  Bullhollow  area. 
The  layers  of  ice  are  causing  trees  to  literally  break  in  half  from  the 
weight . 

"It  sounded  like  world  war  out  there  with  all  the  trees  falling.  I am 
not  kidding.  Trees  falling  and  crashing,  trees  on  the  lines,  branches  are 
everywhere,  " said  Smith.  "Trees  are  doubled  over  so  it  is  like  trying  to 
go  thru  a tunnel  around  here." 

Ice  and  freezing  conditions  are  being  blamed  for  up  to  23  deaths  across 
Oklahoma,  authorities  said  today.  Including  two  victims  who  were  found 
dead  today  inside  their  icy  homes  in  the  Delaware  Cherokee  Counties. 

"We've  got  elderly  in  the  communities  like  this  that  need  to  be  checked 
on  daily,"  said  Smith.  "It  is  really  worrisome  to  think  about  these 
elders . " 

One  is  an  elderly  man  with  emphysema  who  only  has  a woodstove  to  keep 
warm.  "He  can't  even  see  to  put  wood  in  his  stove,"  said  Smith. 

The  small  fire  department  of  the  town  of  Kansas  has  a big  job  trying  to 
help  miles  of  rural  communities  like  Bullhollow,  especially  without 
supplies  from  other  emergency  services.  According  to  Chief  David  Spencer, 
he  had  been  trying  for  three  days  to  get  water.  He  got  the  shipment  of 
supplies  he  needed  during  the  interviews  for  this  story. 

"Charlie  Wyrick,  our  State  Representative  came  in  here  and  got  the  ball 
rolling,"  said  Spencer.  "If  it  wasn't  for  him  I don't  know  where  we  would 
be  right  now.  Nobody  wanted  to  help.  I couldn't  get  nothing.  Red  cross 
would  bring  the  food,  as  far  as  people  needing  water  at  home  they  could 
not  get  it." 

"Oh  thank  God!  I've  been  calling  all  over  the  place,"  Smith  told  Native 
Times  when  she  got  the  news.  "Isn't  that  wonderful." 

Spencer  was  preparing  a package  for  a family  of  seven  who  were  without 
food.  "I'm  fixing  them  up  right  now.  We  got  peanut  butter,  juice  and  water 
" he  said. 

But  there  are  thousands  of  residents  in  the  area  that  need  reached  and 
only  a small  fire  department  to  help  them.  Many  roads  to  the  rural  houses 
are  covered  with  downed  trees  and  are  impassible  for  people  to  get  out  and 
get  help.  Many  residents  are  in  need  of  generators  and  chainsaws.  And  the 
weather  isn't  letting  up.  Ray  Sondag,  a meteorologist  with  the  National 
Weather  Service  in  Tulsa,  said  Wednesday's  high  in  northeast  Oklahoma 
should  reach  29  degrees,  with  a low  at  20.  On  Thursday,  the  high  will  hit 
38  degrees  with  mostly  sunny  skies.  The  low  will  dip  to  16  degrees. 

Friday's  high  will  reach  freezing.  Saturday's  high  will  reach  38  degrees 
with  a slight  chance  of  rain,  with  a possibility  of  snow  or  sleet  as  the 
low  drops  to  30  degrees. 

Sunday's  high  will  reach  39  degrees  with  a chance  of  sleet  or  rain. 

If  any  Native  Times  readers  has  equipment  and  wants  to  help  this  area, 
they  can  call  Adalene  Smith  and  she  will  direct  you  to  help  her  little 
community.  Her  number  is  918-868-3669. 

"I  just  gotta  keep  praying  for  my  people  and  hope  nothing  bad  will  happen. 
Smith  said. 

[If  you  or  a relative  have  a story  related  to  the  storm,  please  call  the 
Native  Times  at  918-438-6548] 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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When  it's  30  below,  any  fuel  will  do 

100-GALLON  GIFT:  Villagers  thankful  for  heating  oil 

despite  tie  to  Venezuela's  government. 

By  ALEX  deMARBAN 
Anchorage  Daily  News 
January  15,  2007 

A controversial  gift  of  heating  fuel  from  Venezuelan  oil  company  Citgo  i 
finally  warming  homes  in  rural  Alaska. 

In  Gambell,  Jennifer  Apatiki's  husband  hauled  home  a 55-gallon  drum  of 
free  heating  oil  shortly  after  Christmas.  The  fuel,  courtesy  of  Citgo, 
kept  her  warm  in  subzero  temperatures  in  recent  days. 

"It  was  a great  way  to  start  the  new  year,"  she  said. 

As  part  of  its  program  to  donate  heating  fuel  to  poor  Americans,  Citgo, 
headquartered  in  Houston,  Texas,  pledged  this  year  to  give  away  1 million 
gallons  of  heating  fuel  in  Alaska  Native  villages.  More  than  11,000  homes 
are  eligible  for  100  gallons  each. 

The  $5.2  million  gift  drew  a hail  of  criticism  from  people  around  the 
country  because  of  Venezuela  President  Hugo  Chavez's  combative  attitude 
toward  U.S.  policy,  especially  after  he  called  George  Bush  the  "devil"  in 
a speech  at  the  United  Nations.  The  Venezuela  government  owns  Citgo. 

The  Aleutian  Pribilof  Islands  Association,  a Native  regional  nonprofit 
corporation  representing  four  eligible  villages,  chose  not  to  participate 
because  of  Chavez's  political  views. 

More  than  150  villages  took  advantage  of  the  offer,  however,  and 
residents  in  many  villages  began  receiving  vouchers  for  the  fuel  late  last 
month.  They  can  redeem  those  vouchers  at  their  local  fuel  store. 

Apatiki  said  people  in  Gambell,  a Yup'ik  village  of  660  on  St.  Lawrence 
Island,  need  the  money  more  than  they  care  about  the  politics. 

"Devil,  angel,  whoever  gave  it  to  us,  we're  grateful,"  she  said. 

Heating  fuel  costs  $4.65  a gallon  in  the  Western  Alaska  village,  she 
said.  Despite  relatively  warm  temperatures  this  winter,  Apataki  said  she's 
spending  more  than  $600  a month  to  heat  her  three-bedroom  home,  she  said. 

Gas,  food  and  other  necessities  are  also  "ridiculously  expensive,"  so 
many  people  are  scratching  by,  she  said.  Hunters  have  butchered  and  shared 
a few  walruses,  helping  offset  some  costs.  But  the  subsistence  food  only 
goes  so  far.  The  fuel  gift,  worth  about  $465  per  household,  will  free  up 
money  for  store-bought  food. 

"This  really,  really  helped  the  entire  village,"  she  said. 

Organizers  of  the  massive  giveaway,  led  by  the  Alaska  Inter-Tribal 
Council,  had  hoped  vouchers  would  reach  villages  by  Nov.  1.  But  Citgo 
needed  paperwork  verifying  addresses  and  head  of  households  for  every  home 
in  more  than  150  villages,  an  enormous  undertaking  in  many  remote  areas, 
said  Steve  Sumida  of  the  tribal  council. 

Native  nonprofit  corporations  led  the  effort  in  their  regions,  and 
volunteers  went  door-to-door  in  some  areas  verifying  identification  and 
addresses,  he  said. 

The  wait  has  been  an  "emotional  roller-coaster, " with  villagers  calling 
daily  to  say  they  can't  afford  heating  fuel,  Sumida  said.  The  tribal 
council  expects  the  program  to  continue  next  year,  he  said. 

Dawn  Salesky,  who  helped  organize  the  effort  for  Nome-based  Kawerak  Inc. 
the  regional  nonprofit  for  the  Bering  Strait  region,  said  villagers  are 
elated.  More  than  one  dozen  villages  there  will  get  about  140,000  gallons, 
she  said. 

During  a recent  planning  meeting  with  village  fuel  vendors,  who  also 
benefit,  "Everyone  was  saying,  'Yay!  We're  getting  free  fuel.  This  is  so 
good  for  our  communities." 


The  vouchers  arrived  in  Selawik  earlier  this  month,  where  the  mercury 
hit  30  below.  Villagers  flocked  to  the  fuel  store  on  snowmachines,  lining 
up  outside  to  pump  fuel  into  drums  on  sleds.  Heating  fuel  is  $4.95  a 
gallon  in  the  Northwest  Alaska  village  of  830. 

Life  is  extremely  expensive  there,  said  retiree  Grant  Ballot.  People  are 
having  to  travel  miles  to  get  wood  for  burning  or  to  kill  a caribou,  and 
gas  runs  about  $5  a gallon. 

Ballot  said  he  didn't  want  the  fuel  gift  because  of  Chavez's  politics, 
but  his  wife  convinced  him  they  needed  the  money.  They're  barely  making  it 
at  times,  he  said.  She's  a teacher  at  the  local  school,  and  her  paycheck 
was  severely  reduced  by  the  recent  holiday  break,  he  said.  The  fuel  will 
last  about  a month. 

"Without  this  (help),  we  would  have  been  in  a world  of  hurt  again,"  he 
said . 

Daily  News  reporter  Alex  deMarban  can  be  reached  at  ademarban@adn.com 
or  (907)  257-4310. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Anchorage  Daily  News, 
a subsidiary  of  The  McClatchy  Company 
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Appeals  court  revives  mixed-blood  Ute  lawsuit 
January  22,  2007 

A group  of  mixed-blood  Utes  who  were  terminated  in  the  1950s  rejoiced  on 
Friday  after  a federal  appeals  court  gave  them  an  opening  to  pursue  their 
termination  and  trust  accounting  case. 

The  600-plus  plaintiffs  filed  suit  in  November  2002,  nearly  50  years 
after  Congress  ended  their  status  as  federally  recognized  Indians.  Due  to 
the  passage  of  time,  a federal  judge  dismissed  the  case,  citing  a six-year 
statute  of  limitations  in  actions  against  the  government. 

But  the  D.C.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  reversed.  In  a unanimous  decision, 
a three-judge  panel  ordered  another  look  at  the  case  based  on  widely-used 
provision  in  federal  law  that  has  helped  a number  of  tribes  pursue  their 
trust  claims. 

The  move  doesn't  necessarily  mean  the  mixed-blood  Utes  will  prevail. 

They  are  trying  to  prove  the  Interior  Department  wrongfully  terminated 
their  status  and  failed  to  manage  a $32  million  trust  fund. 

The  lawyer  for  the  plaintiffs,  however,  said  the  decision  was  well 
received.  "We're  very  ecstatic  that  the  panel  of  judges  clearly  showed 
some  compassion  and  it's  our  belief  that  they  know  that  there's  an 
inherent  justice  here  and  they  were  looking  for  some  way  to  let  us  keep  a 
toehold,  if  not  a foothold,  to  keep  this  battle  going,"  said  Dennis  G. 
Chappabitty . 

The  injustice  refers  to  the  Ute  Partition  Act  of  1954,  which  divided  the 
Ute  Tribe  of  Utah  into  "mixed-bloods"  and  "full-bloods."  Those  with  less 
than  one-half  Ute  or  Indian  blood  were  kicked  out  of  the  tribe,  denying 
them  access  to  the  $32  million  judgment  fund  that  had  been  awarded  four 
years  earlier. 

Pursuant  to  the  law.  Interior  was  supposed  to  divide  up  tribal  assets 
between  the  mixed-bloods  and  the  full-bloods,  who  now  make  up  the  Northern 
Ute  Tribe.  The  department  then  published  a list  of  the  490  mixed-blood 
Utes  in  1961  in  the  Federal  Register  to  announce  the  termination  of 
federal  supervision. 

Although  the  termination  policy  was  later  repudiated  by  former  President 
Richard  Nixon  and  Congress,  the  mixed-blood  Utes  faced  an  uphill  battle 
because  their  suit  was  filed  long  after  the  1961  notice.  The  D.C.  Circuit 
said  Judge  Richard  Roberts  correctly  analyzed  the  law  regarding  the  six- 


year  statute  of  limitations. 

But  the  court  cited  a provision  in  Interior's  2003  appropriations  act  - 
passed  one  month  after  the  plaintiffs  filed  their  case  - that  stops  the 
clock  on  trust  mismanagement  cases  until  an  accounting  is  provided. 
Interior  has  never  provided  one  for  the  $32  million  Ute  judgment  fund  at 
issue . 

The  provision  has  helped  several  tribes  keep  their  trust  cases  alive. 
Dozens  more  tribes  have  filed  similar  claims,  alleging  the  mishandling  of 
billions  of  dollars. 

In  other  legislation.  Congress  has  extended  the  deadline  for  trust 
accounting  suits  based  on  "reconciliation  reports"  prepared  by  the  former 
Arthur  Andersen  firm.  But  lawmakers  let  it  expire  in  December  31,  2006, 
amid  opposition  from  the  Bush  administration. 

"The  United  States'  potential  exposure  in  these  cases  is  more  than  $200 
billion,"  Attorney  General  Alberto  Gonzales  once  told  Congress. 

To  beat  the  December  31  deadline,  the  Native  American  Right  Fund  filed  a 
class  action  lawsuit  on  behalf  of  more  than  250  tribes  whose  trust  funds 
have  not  been  accounted.  But  even  if  the  $32  million  Ute  fund  were 
accounted,  the  mixed-bloods  would  be  denied  a share  because  they  are 
considered  to  be  terminated. 

As  part  of  the  case,  the  plaintiffs  - led  by  Oranna  Felter,  who  still 
lives  on  the  Uintah  and  Ouray  Reservation  in  Utah  - allege  Interior 
violated  its  trust  duties  prior  to  termination.  "The  task  isn't  over," 
said  Chappabitty.  "We've  got  to  go  to  back  to  Judge  Roberts  and  do  some 
heavy  legal  briefing  and  heavy  arguments  there." 

"We  feel  very  confident  that  we'll  come  out  on  top  and  we'll  be  able  to 
beat  the  statute  of  limitations  problem  that's  kept  these  people  from 
getting  their  day  in  court,"  said  Chappabitty. 
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Congressman  pushes  for  land  transfer  for  Pechangas 
By:  NICOLE  SACK  - Staff  Writer 
January  21,  2007 

TEMECULA  - For  the  third  year  in  a row,  U.S.  Rep.  Darrell  Issa  will  try 
to  push  a bill  through  Congress  transferring  nearly  1,200  acres  of  federal 
land  into  the  control  of  the  Pechanga  Band  of  Luiseno  Mission  Indians. 

Issa,  R-Temecula,  introduced  the  legislation  at  the  start  of  the 
legislative  session  that  would  take  three  separate  parcels  out  of  the 
control  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  add  them  to  the  existing  5, 
500  acres  of  the  Pechanga  Reservation.  The  Pechangas  say  the  land  holds 
cultural  and  historical  importance  to  the  tribe.  The  bill  would  put  the 
areas  into  the  care  of  the  tribe  for  conservation  and  preservation . 

The  bill,  H.R.  28,  has  no  co-sponsors. 

"The  area  contains  sacred  rock  carvings  and  is  a key  part  of  the  Tribe's 
watershed,"  Pechanga  Tribal  Chairman  Mark  Macarro  wrote  in  an  e-mail.  "We 
will  continue  to  work  with  Congressman  Issa  to  protect  the  land  and 
cultural  sites  for  future  generations." 

A group  of  disenrolled  Pechanga  members  ousted  from  the  tribe  in  2004 
are  voicing  opposition  to  the  bill,  however,  saying  the  tribe  has  been  a 
violator  of  human  and  civil  rights,  and  should  not  benefit  from  the  public 
trust . 

John  Gomez  Jr.  of  Temecula  was  one  of  the  130  adults  who  were 
disenrolled  from  the  tribe  in  2004  after  their  lineage  was  questioned.  The 


group  unsuccessfully  sued  requesting  a state  judge  order  the  tribe  to 
continue  their  membership. 

"We  are  Temecula  Indians,  they  never  said  we  weren't.  They  just  got  rid 
of  us,"  Gomez  said. 

He  said  the  proposed  bill  would  further  remove  the  group  of  disenrolled 
tribe  members  from  the  culturally  important  properties  by  placing  some  of 
the  ancestral  lands  that  contain  burial  sites  under  the  sole  control  of 
the  Pechangas. 

"By  saying  one  group  should  have  control  of  those  sites,  we  don't  think 
that  is  proper.  We  want  to  ensure  we  have  access  to  those  areas.  Dust 
because  a small  group  got  rid  of  us  doesn't  mean  we  don't  still  have  ties 
to  those  sites." 

Gomez  said  that  if  there  is  going  to  be  a land  transfer  there  should  be 
a hearing  on  the  issue  to  better  educate  Issa  and  other  members  of 
Congress  about  the  complexities  that  exist  among  all  the  members,  present 
and  former,  of  the  tribe. 

"All  we  want  is  the  ability  to  tell  the  story  as  to  why  the  Pechanga 
Band,  because  of  their  actions,  should  not  be  the  sole  beneficiary  of  this 
transfer  and  that  we  have  an  interest  and  ties  to  those  sites.  We  would 
hope  that  Congress  would  listen  to  us." 

Frederick  Hill,  Issa's  press  secretary,  said  Gomez's  concerns  are 
unrelated  to  the  land  transfer  bill  - even  thought  Gomez  said  the  issues 
are  clearly  intertwined. 

"Bureau  of  Land  Management  actually  approached  our  office  and  indicated 
they  had  these  parcels  of  land  to  which  they  had  no  use  for.  They 
indicated  the  land  may  have  historical  importance  to  the  Pechanga  Tribe," 
Hill  said.  "The  Pechanga  Tribe  was  interested  in  having  these  lands  added 
to  their  trust." 

There  is  no  land  cost  associated  with  the  transfer.  Hill  said,  because 
the  land  isn't  being  sold,  but  is  instead,  "just  being  transferred  from 
one  entity  of  the  federal  government  to  another." 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  manages  261.8  million  acres  of  surface 
land  primarily  in  12  western  states.  The  three  parcels  of  land  Issa  is 
proposing  to  turn  over  to  the  tribe  total  1,197  total  acres  and  are 
undevelopable. 

The  largest  parcel  is  a 971-acre  area  just  west  of  the  current  Pechanga 
reservation.  The  rugged  land  is  covered  with  a dense  mix  of  oak  woodlands, 
chaparral  and  coastal  sage  scrub.  The  slopes  throughout  the  parcel  are 
steep  and  eroded. 

A second  200-acre  area  that  sits  to  the  northeast  of  the  reservation  has 
also  been  identified  as  surplus  land  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  The 
last  parcel  is  19.83  acres  in  an  isolated  area  just  south  of  Sun  City  and 
contains  burial  sites  of  high  importance  to  the  tribe.  Hill  said. 

In  November  2005,  the  tribe  entered  into  a memorandum  of  understanding 
with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
that  states  the  Pechangas  will  manage  the  lands  for  conservation  purposes. 

Issa  introduced  similar  legislation  both  in  2004  and  2005.  Last  year's 
bill  was  passed  by  the  house,  but  died  in  a Senate  committee.  The  current 
version  on  the  bill  has  been  referred  to  the  House  Committee  on  Natural 
Resources . 

Contact  staff  writer  Nicole  Sack  at  (951)  676-4315,  Ext.  2616 
or  nsack@thecalifornian.com. 
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Raising  a new  nation 

Cherokee  leaders  welcome  chapter  to  revitalization  plan 
By  BETTYE  WELLS  MILLER 
The  Press-Enterprise 
Danuary  14,  2007 

RIVERSIDE  - Britt  Porter  knew  of  his  Cherokee  heritage  as  he  was  growing 
up.  But  the  Riverside  resident,  an  enrolled  member  of  the  Cherokee  Nation, 
never  heard  his  grandparents  talk  much  about  tribal  culture  or  history. 

Sandra  Tudor,  a Highland  grandmother,  has  spent  several  years  trying  to 
learn  more  about  her  Cherokee  ancestors  so  she  may  register  with  the  tribe. 

"It  never  was  important  to  me  as  a child,"  she  said.  "I'm  starting  to 
learn  about  the  culture  and  I want  to  share  it  with  my  grandchildren . " 

Porter  and  Tudor  were  among  more  than  200  Inland  residents  of  Cherokee 
descent  who  packed  a church  social  hall  Sunday  evening  for  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Cherokee  Community  of  the  Inland  Empire  and  to  meet 
Cherokee  nation  dignitaries,  including  Principal  Chief  Chad  Smith,  Deputy 
Principal  Chief  Doe  Grayson  Dr.,  and  tribal  council  members  Dack  Baker  and 
Taylor  Keen. 

Porter  is  chairman  of  the  Inland  group. 

The  Riverside  group  was  the  fourth  that  Smith  and  other  tribal  officials 
visited  in  Southern  California  over  the  weekend  as  part  of  the  chief's 
plan  to  launch  100  communities  for  Cherokee  who  live  outside  Cherokee 
Nation  borders  in  Oklahoma. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  enrolled  members  live  outside  the  tribe's 
geographic  jurisdiction  in  northeastern  Oklahoma,  Baker  said.  The  tribal 
council  was  expanded  in  Duly  from  15  to  17  to  create  two  at-large  council 
members  to  represent  those  tribal  citizens,  he  said. 

More  than  1,000  Inland  households  have  at  least  one  member  who  is  a 
registered  member  of  the  tribe,  said  Dulia  Coates,  a UC  Davis  professor 
who  teaches  Cherokee  history  classes  for  the  tribe.  As  many  as  20,000 
enrolled  members  may  live  in  California,  she  said. 

Smith,  who  was  elected  principal  chief  in  1999,  said  he  developed  a 100- 
year  plan  aimed  at  restoring  the  tribe  to  the  prominence  it  held  100  years 
ago  by  emphasizing  jobs,  reviving  the  Cherokee  language  and  building  a 
stronger  sense  of  community. 

"Our  culture  is  not  lost,"  he  said.  "It  needs  to  be  revitalized." 

The  chief  said  he  began  encouraging  the  creation  of  groups  like  the 
Inland  organization  six  years  ago  to  empower  the  tribe. 

"We  believe  that  if  history  repeats  itself  there  will  be  two  or  three 
more  times  in  the  next  100  years  when  the  government  will  enact  laws  that 
are  hostile"  to  American  Indians,  he  said  in  an  interview  before 
addressing  the  crowd. 

Creating  communities  outside  Cherokee  Nation  borders  will  strengthen  the 
tribe  and  enable  it  to  withstand  outside  pressures,  the  chief  said. 

The  Inland  group  will  meet  every  two  months  with  programs  about  Cherokee 
culture  and  history,  said  Gary  Sanders,  assistant  chairman.  Anyone  with  an 
interest  in  the  tribe  is  welcome,  he  said. 

"I  think  a lot  of  Cherokee  don't  know  their  history,  especially  those  in 
California,"  said  Sanders,  of  Bloomington.  "You  want  to  know  where  your 
culture  came  from.  ...  Growing  up  this  wasn't  something  you  talked  about. 
Now  I'm  proud  of  it." 

Reach  Bettye  Wells  Miller  at  951-368-9547  or  bmiller@PE.com 


Cherokee  Nation 

= Tribal  members:  About  260,000,  including  about  2,000  in  the  Inland  region 

- Tribal  headquarters:  W.W.  Keeler  Complex  near  Tahlequah,  Okla. 

- Geographic  size:  About  7,000  square  miles  that  is  not  a reservation,  but 
is  a jurisdictional  service  area  including  all  of  eight  counties  and  part 
of  six  more  in  northeastern  Oklahoma 

- Government:  A federally  recognized  tribe  with  a constitution  and  three 
branches  of  government  - executive,  legislative  and  judicial. 

- History:  The  tribe  already  had  a long  history  in  the  southeastern  United 
States  when  European  explorers  arrived  in  the  16th  century.  When  gold  was 
discovered  in  Georgia  in  the  1830s,  the  process  of  relocating  the  tribe 
began.  Much  of  the  tribe  was  forced  to  march  1,000  miles  to  Oklahoma  in 


1838.  Thousands  died  in  internment  camps,  on  the  trail  or  soon  after 

arriving  in  Oklahoma,  an  experience  known  as  the  "Trail  of  Tears." 

Source:  Cherokee  Nation 
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Rehberg  focuses  on  Indian  issues 
By  FAITH  BREMNER 
Tribune  Washington  Bureau 
January  19,  2006 

WASHINGTON  - Rep.  Denny  Rehberg,  R-Mont.,  took  an  ambitious  step  Thursday 
toward  trying  to  push  his  legislative  agenda  through  a Democrat-controlled 
House  by  introducing  a proposal  to  create  an  Indian  Affairs  Committee. 

"I  felt  this  is  the  time,  with  a new  majority,  a new  speaker  and,  while 
I don't  have  a lot  of  seniority,  I think  people  would  listen  to  me  from 
the  perspective  of  a Republican  from  a rural  state  with  seven 
reservations,"  Rehberg  said 

The  Senate  has  long  had  such  a committee.  The  well-publicized  scandal 
involving  Republican  convicted  lobbyist  Jack  Abramoff  became  public 
largely  because  of  hearings  held  two  years  ago  in  the  Senate  Indian 
Affairs  Committee. 

In  the  House,  the  Natural  Resources  Committee  handles  legislation  that 
deals  with  Native  Americans,  along  with  issues  that  affect  Interior 
Department  agencies  and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 

"I  thought  that  odd,  because  (Indian)  issues  are  so  complex,  they're 
emotional  to  a certain  extent  and  to  a certain  extent  they're  being 
ignored,"  said  Rehberg,  who  sat  on  the  Natural  Resources  Committee  until 
two  years  ago. 

In  a meeting  with  Rehberg  on  Capitol  Hill  Thursday,  members  of  the 
Montana-Wyoming  Tribal  Leaders  Council  praised  the  legislation. 

"We've  had  a long  history  of  the  Indian  Affairs  Committee  in  the  Senate 
and  it's  about  time  we  have  one  in  the  House,"  said  James  Steele,  Jr., 
chairman  of  the  Confederated  Salish-Kootenai  Tribes,  which  are  located  on 
the  Flathead  Reservation.  "Sometimes  our  Indian  issues  get  kind  of  lost  in 
the  shuffle  of  the  other  bills." 

The  new  Democratic  chairman  of  the  House  Natural  Resources  Committee, 

Nick  Rahall  of  West  Virginia,  disagreed. 

"The  committee  has  a long  history  of  expertise  on  matters  of  importance 
to  Indian  Country,"  Rahall  said  in  a statement.  "There  is  no  serious 
consideration  being  given  to  proposals  to  divest  the  Natural  Resources 
Committee  of  its  jurisdiction  over  Indian  affairs. 

Montana  tribes  asked  Rehberg  to  also  seek  more  federal  dollars  for 
health  care  and  water  projects  on  the  reservations. 

Construction  of  a new  drinking  water  treatment  plant  on  the  Fort  Peck 
Reservation  has  come  to  a halt  because  bids  came  in  over  budget,  said 
tribal  council  member  Darryl  Red  Eagle.  The  plant  would  be  part  of  a new 
$200  million  water  system  that  will  serve  both  the  reservation  and 
surrounding  non-Indian  communities. 

In  part  due  to  Hurricane  Katrina  and  the  Iraq  War,  the  cost  of  building 
materials  has  gone  through  the  roof  and  money  from  Congress  is  not  keeping 
up.  Red  Eagle  said.  The  treatment  plant  will  allow  tribal  members  to  get 
their  drinking  water  from  the  Missouri  River  rather  than  from  contaminated 
wells . 

"What  Mr.  Rehberg  can  do  for  us  is  let  Congress  know  we  need  more  money 
and  let  them  know  the  importance  of  bringing  clean,  healthy  drinking  water 


to  the  reservation/'  Red  Eagle  said  after  the  meeting. 

Tribal  leaders  also  asked  Rehberg  to  help  Indian  nations  plan  for  the 
new  requirement  that  U.S.  and  Canadian  citizens  must  show  passports 
whenever  they  cross  the  border,  starting  in  Dune  2009.  The  Kootenai, 
Blackfeet  and  Sioux  nations  have  reservations  on  both  sides  of  the 
Montana-Canadian  border  and  tribal  members  frequently  cross  over  to  visit 
relatives  and  friends.  Under  the  Day  Treaty  of  1795,  Indians  are  entitled 
to  trade  and  travel  between  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 

Betty  N.  Cooper,  a member  of  the  Blackfeet  Tribal  Business  Council,  said 
she  recently  attended  a summit  in  Canada  where  Indian  leaders  discussed 
creating  a First  Nations  identification  card  that  would  serve  in  place  of 
a passport. 

"It  would  be  really  wonderful  if  the  Montana  tribes  hosted  a summit  in 
Montana  to  address  the  border  issues,"  Cooper  said. 

Contact  Faith  Bremner  at  fbremner@gns . gannett . com 
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Rehberg  says  he'll  help  Little  Shell  Tribe  gain  federal  recognition 
By  ERIC  NEWHOUSE 
Tribune  Projects  Editor 
Danuary  19,  2007 

U.S.  Rep.  Denny  Rehberg  promised  Thursday  to  introduce  legislation  on 
Feb.  1 seeking  federal  recognition  of  the  Little  Shell  Tribe. 

The  Montana  Republican  introduced  similar  legislation  last  Duly,  but  it 
died  at  year's  end. 

"I  got  it  in  a little  late  last  year,"  he  said. 

"This  year,  I want  to  get  it  in  as  soon  as  possible  so  I can  begin 
working  with  committee  chairmen  and  ranking  members  to  make  sure  it  gets  a 
fair  hearing,"  he  said. 

Dames  Parker  Shield,  vice  chairman  of  the  Great  Falls-based  tribe,  said 
about  200  tribes  around  the  country  are  seeking  federal  recognition. 

But  when  he  met  with  Rehberg  today,  Parker  Shield  told  him  that  most  of 
those  petitions  have  problems,  including  a lack  of  local  support. 

"The  governor  is  with  usj  our  two  senators  are  with  usj  the  city  of 
Great  Falls,  Cascade  County  and  the  Great  Falls  Tribune  have  all  been  with 
us,"  said  Rehberg. 

"With  no  opposition,  that  makes  us  unique  among  the  200  tribes  seeking 
recognition,"  he  added. 

Federal  recognition  is  critical  for  the  tribe  to  gain  better  access  to 
existing  education  and  health  care  services,  Rehberg  said. 

Approximately  4,300  members  of  the  landless  Little  Shell  Tribe  have  been 
petitioning  the  federal  government  for  recognition  for  about  115  years. 

It  could  mean  the  construction  of  an  Indian  agency  in  Great  Falls,  as 
well  as  a tribal  health  clinic. 

"Federal  recognition  of  an  Indian  tribe  can  have  a tremendous  effect  on 
the  tribe,  surrounding  communities  and  the  nation  as  a whole,"  stated  a 
Government  Accountability  Office  report  issued  a few  years  ago. 

According  to  the  report,  in  fiscal  year  2000  about  "$4  billion  was 
appropriated  for  programs  and  funding  almost  exclusively  for  recognized 
tribes . " 

The  report  added  that  recognition  "establishes  a formal  government-to- 
government  relationship,"  between  a tribe  and  the  United  States. 

Last  year.  Gov.  Brian  Schweitzer  signed  and  read  a declaration 
supporting  federal  recognition. 


Reach  Tribune  Projects  Editor  Eric  Newhouse  at  791-1485, 

800-438-6600  or  enewhous@greatfal.gannett.com 

Copyright  c.  2007  The  Great  Falls  Tribune.  All  rights  reserved. 
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New  Akaka  Bill  has  different  features 
Pacific  Business  News  (Honolulu) 

January  15,  2007 

The  newest  version  of  the  Akaka  Bill,  introduced  Wednesday,  includes 
language  negotiated  with  the  Bush  administration  in  2005,  the  office  of 
Sen.  Daniel  Akaka  (D-Hawaii)  said  Wednesday  night. 

"The  bill  would  begin  a process  to  form  a Native  Hawaiian  governing 
entity  that  could  negotiate  with  the  state  and  federal  government  on 
behalf  of  Hawaii's  indigenous  people.  No  jurisdiction  would  be  taken  from 
the  state  or  federal  government  without  further  legislation,"  Akaka' s 
office  said. 

The  senator's  office  said  the  negotiated  language  makes  clear  that  the 
bill  does  not  authorize  gaming  by  the  Native  Hawaiian  governing  entity. 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  exempt  from  consultation  requirements 
contained  in  the  bill,  but  obligations  under  existing  statues,  including 
the  Native  Graves  Protection  and  Repatriation  Act  and  the  National 
Historic  Preservation  Act  remain. 

As  the  bill  is  written,  any  grievances  regarding  historical  wrongs 
committed  against  Native  Hawaiians  by  the  United  States  or  by  the  state  of 
Hawaii  are  to  be  addressed  in  the  negotiations  process  between  the  Native 
Hawaiian  governing  entity  and  federal  and  state  governments,  not  through 
the  courts. 

Copyright  c.  2006  American  City  Business  Journals,  Inc. 
and  its  licensors.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Native  American  women  concerned  about  fate  of  their  culture,  beliefs 
By  Judy  Salter,  Editor 
January  17,  2007 

A group  of  Native  American  women  - some  full-blooded,  some  with  mixed 
blood  and  others  - meet  this  week  in  Hartwell. 

According  to  Skylar  Swindoll,  who  heads  the  meeting  Friday,  Jan.  18, 
topics  of  discussion  will  be  current  issues  related  to  "our  American 
Indian  culture,  family,  community,  traditions  and  beliefs." 

Swindoll  said  a strong  heritage  and  history  is  passed  from  one 
generation  of  Native  Americans  to  another,  "so  that  our  people  will 
remember  where  we  came  from  and  the  sacrifices  that  were  made  by  so  many 
to  have  the  small  numbers  of  our  people  that  remain  today. 

"We  are  those  mothers,  grandmothers  and  sisters  who  carry  an  ancient 
history  of  what  has  been  passed  to  us  and  what  is  to  be  passed  on  to  our 
children  and  our  people,  so  who  we  are  and  were  we  came  from  will  not  be 
forgotten,"  Swindoll  said. 

Lodges  or  homes  were  places  were  the  oral  stories  and  histories  of 


Native  Americans  were  passed  down  by  family  and  story  keepers  of  the  clan. 

Swindoll  said  one  of  the  present  concerns  of  Native  American  women  is 
the  spiritual  responsibility  that  is  being  lost  now  due  to  lack  of  focus 
on  families  and  beliefs  and  the  sharing  of  those  cultural  beliefs. 

"The  women  meeting  here  will  be  in  council  in  an  effort  to  find  common 
ground  and  solutions  regarding  our  children,  lost  of  spiritual  beliefs, 
ceremony  and  ways  to  strengthen  the  family  unit  as  well  as  the  communities 
in  which  we  live,"  she  said. 

Swindoll  said  other  activities  are  planned  for  later  in  the  year. 

For  more  information,  contact  Swindoll  by  e-mail 
at  pejuta_one@  yahoo.com. 
judysalter@hartcom.net 

Copyright  c.  2007  The  Hartwell  Sun,  Hartwell,  GA. 
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Reviving  American  Indian  language  a full-time,  paying  job 
lanuary  15,  2007 

ONEIDA,  N.Y.  For  a handful  of  students  in  central  New  York,  reviving  an 
American  Indian  language  is  a full-time  job. 

Eight  people  are  being  paid  to  spend  40  hours  a week  learning  their 
native  Oneida  language.  It's  part  of  an  effort  to  eventually  have  all  1, 
200  members  of  the  Oneida  Indian  Nation  speak  the  language  fluently. 

Students  in  the  two-year  program  are  paid  to  learn  the  language  and  pass 
it  on  to  their  family  and  friends.  The  program  is  only  open  to  Nation 
members . 

Instructor  Sheri  Beglen  says  the  Oneida  alphabet  is  made  up  of  eight 
consonants  and  six  vowels. 

Beglen  is  hoping  to  eventually  get  at  least  30  teachers  so  the  language 
can  be  taught  with  several  classes. 

Copyright  c.  2007  The  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Potawatomi  tribe  buys  federal  contractor 
The  Business  Dournal  of  Milwaukee 
lanuary  15,  2007 

The  Forest  County  Potawatomi  tribe  has  purchased  technology  firm  and 
federal  government  contractor  Advancia  Corp.  for  an  undisclosed  price. 

Through  its  economic  development  business,  Potawatomi  Business 
Development  Corp.,  the  Forest  County  Potawatomi  Community  acquired  100 
percent  of  Advancia,  a provider  of  information  systems,  engineering, 
research  and  systems  analysis  to  clients  in  the  defense,  aviation  and 
homeland  security  markets.  Advancia  has  14  U.S.  locations  and  was 
recognized  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  as  its  National  Minority 
Service  Firm  of  the  Year  in  2005. 


Potawatomi  Business  Development  chief  executive  officer  Carol  Leese  that 
the  addition  of  Advancia  will  allow  the  corporation  to  pursue  government 
contracts  and  add  to  the  capabilities  of  its  other  businesses. 

Potawatomi  Business  Development  also  owns  OneProspect  Technologies , an 
information  technology  firm  in  Crandon;  transportation  brokerage  company 
HCI  Logistics,  Omaha,  Neb.;  and  architecture  firm  Potawatomi  Design  Group, 
Norman,  Okla.  All  three  have  either  opened  a Milwaukee  office  or  are 
planning  to  open  a local  office. 

The  Potawatomi  Business  Development  Corp.  invests  funds  from  the  tribe's 
gaming  operations,  including  Potawatomi  Bingo  Casino  in  Milwaukee. 
Copyright  c.  2006  American  City  Business  Journals,  Inc. 
and  its  licensors.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Surprisingly,  hate,  intolerance  inhabit  campus 
GEORGE  BENGE 
January  16,  2006 

On  the  eve  of  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Day,  open  season  has  been  declared 
on  Native  Americans  and  other  people  of  color  at  settings  where 
intolerance  and  hate  might  least  be  expected  - at  some  of  our  foremost 
American  colleges. 

"I  have  a dream  that  one  day  little  black  boys  and  black  girls  will  be 
able  to  join  hands  with  little  white  boys  and  white  girls  as  sisters  and 
brothers.  I have  a dream  today." 

Sadly,  Dr.  King's  message  of  equality  and  love  for  all  races  has  not 
connected  with  some  students  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  Tufts 
University  and  Dartmouth  College. 

At  Massachusetts'  Tufts  University,  deemed  "one  of  the  premier 
universities  in  the  United  States,"  a vile  Christmas  carol  titled  "0  Come 
all  Ye  Black  Folk"  ("Sung  to  the  tune  of  '0  Come  all  Ye  Faithful")  was 
published  in  The  Primary  Source,  a "Journal  of  Conservative  Thought." 

At  Dartmouth  College  in  Flanover,  N . H . , loftily  described  by  its 
president  as  "at  the  forefront  of  American  higher  education  since  1769,"  a 
recent  cover  of  The  Dartmouth  Review  featured  a large  and  offensive 
illustration  of  a Native  American  warrior  holding  aloft  a grisly  human 
scalp.  A tasteless,  cliched  headline  with  the  illustration  said,  "The 
Natives  are  Getting  Restless." 

The  most  dangerous  climate  for  people  of  color  exists  at  the  University 
of  Illinois/Urbana-Champaign,  where  the  mission  is  to  "serve  the  state, 
the  nation,  and  the  world  by  creating  knowledge,  preparing  students  for 
lives  of  impact,  and  addressing  critical  societal  needs  ...  " 

A Native  American  student,  whose  name  is  not  being  used  here  to  protect 
her  safety,  is  starting  spring  semester  at  Illinois  fearful  and  anxious 
after  her  life  was  gruesomely  threatened  in  a posting  by  another  Illinois 
student  on  Facebook,  a popular  social-network  Web  site. 

University  of  Illinois  athletic  teams  have  a controversial  and  demeaning 
mascot  named  Chief  Illiniwek,  and  the  threatened  student  has  been  an 
activist  in  the  fight  against  the  Illiniwek  mascot. 

On  Dec.  2,  2006,  on  a page  titled  "If  They  Get  Rid  of  the  Chief  I'm 
Becoming  a Racist,"  an  Illinois  student  wrote:  "Apparently  the  leader  of 
this  movement  is  of  Sioux  descent.  Which  means  what,  you  ask?  The  Sioux 
Indians  are  the  ones  that  killed  off  the  Illini  Indians,  so  she's  just 
trying  to  finish  what  her  ancestors  started.  I say  we  throw  a tomahawk 
into  her  face. " 


The  hate-mongening  Facebook  page  was  yanked  from  the  Web  site  after  the 
threats  were  made  public. 

Campus  police  are  investigating.  University  Chancellor  Richard  Herman 
castigated  the  Facebook  threats  as  "dangerous  and  racist"  and  said  he 
"will  not  tolerate  such  violent  threats." 

In  an  ideal  world,  the  campus  police  and  chancellor  would  steer  their 
investigation  and  outrage  toward  the  true  source  of  the  tension  and 
intolerance  - the  university's  powerful  Board  of  Trustees. 

I placed  a phone  call  to  trustees  chairman  Lawrence  C.  Eppley  to  get  his 
reaction  to  the  Facebook  threats  and  to  ask  him  if,  and  when,  the  trustees 
were  going  to  dispatch  Chief  Illiniwek  to  mascot  hell. 

Instead,  Thomas  Hardy,  executive  director  of  university  relations, 
returned  my  call.  He  answered  my  question  in  quintessential  university- 
speak: 

"The  board  of  trustees  is  the  entity  that  is  going  to  make  a 
determination  one  way  or  another  about  the  future  of  the  Chief  Illiniwek 
tradition.  The  board  has  a consensus  process  under  way  and  will  continue. 
There  is  no  timetable  affixed  to  that  process.  At  some  point,  the  board 
will  make  a determination  about  what  to  do  with  the  Chief  Illiniwek 
tradition . " 

Let  us  pray  that  the  board  of  trustees  concludes  its  foot-dragging, 
mind-numbing,  politics-driven  "consensus  process"  in  the  very  near  future. 

Doing  so  before  an  innocent  Native  American  - or  anyone  else  - is 
injured  or  killed  at  Illinois  would  be  just  fine. 

George  Benge,  a member  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  Oklahoma,  writes 
commentary  on  American  Indian  issues  and  people  for  Gannett  News  Service. 

He  can  be  reached  at  Gannett  News  Service,  7950  Hones  Branch  Drive, 

McLean,  Va.  22107  or  via  e-mail  at  gbenge@gannett.com. 

Copyright  c.  2007  Times  Recorder.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Opinion:  The  power  of  Navajo  voters  in  jeopardy 
Hanuary  16,  2007 

[The  following  was  submitted  by  Lester  K.  Tsosie,  the  brother  of  New 

Mexico  State  Sen.  Leonard  Tsosie,  who  is  in  tribal  court  over  his  ability 

to  serve  the  Navajo  Nation  Council  and  the  New  Mexico  Legislature  at  the 

same  time . ] 

Navajo  citizens,  our  Navajo  democracy  is  in  jeopardy!  On  Hanuary  3,  2007, 
an  entity  of  the  Navajo  Nation  government  invalidated  the  at-large  votes 
of  the  Pueblo  Pintado,  Torreon,  and  Whitehorse  Lake  chapters  while 
addressing  the  Council  Delegate-Elect  Leonard  Tsosie  case.  The 
administrative  hearing  officer  might  have  intended  on  ruling  on  a specific 
case,  yet  her  ruling  has  broad  frightening  implications  for  the  Navajo 
voter . 

Navajo  vote  is  our  voice  and  foundation  for  our  Navajo  democracy.  And 
she  unilaterally  is  threatening  to  silence  the  voice  of  the  Navajo  people 
in  the  three  chapters.  If  an  administrative  hearing  officer  can  unjustly 
and  blatantly  squash  votes  in  these  three  chapters,  what  will  prevent 
another  one  from  doing  so  elsewhere  across  the  Navajo  Nation? 

The  United  States  constitution,  under  the  26th  Amendment,  unambiguously 
state  that  "the  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States... to  vote  shall  not 
be  denied  or  abridged..."  For  all  citizens,  including  Native  Americans,  a 
person  in  this  country  can  freely  elect  the  candidate  of  her  choice,  a 
candidate  who  will  ultimately  impact  her  own  quality  of  life.  This  basic 


right  underpins  the  American  democracy  for  all  citizens. 

Under  strict  observation  guaranteeing  the  26th  Amendment,  Navajo  people 
freely  choose  their  leaders  to  represent  them  in  federal,  state,  county, 
and  other  local  elected  offices.  We  proudly  cast  ballots  for  each  of  these 
offices,  our  Navajo  voice  for  democratic  representation  in  the  greater 
republic  where  we  are  a part  of  a multicultural  constituency  in  which 
diversifying  resource  allocation  is  key  to  equal  protection  and 
representation . 

We  participate  in  this  democracy  because  we  inherently  selected  leaders 
protecting  our  Navajo  homeland  for  centuries  - a geo-political  sphere  that 
has  been  incorporated  into  the  United  States  political  landscape.  We  are 
only  incorporating  our  American  political  landscape  participation  into  our 
own  centuries-old  Navajo  democracy. 

Before  the  26th  Amendment,  the  Navajo  people  have  selected  their  leaders 
in  an  unhindered  way  for  decades,  an  unswerving  tenet  of  Navajo  democracy. 
In  early  Navajo  history,  elders  talk  of  how  Naach'id  - a communal  choosing 
of  the  right  spokesperson  for  the  clan  community  - was  the  way  Navajos 
freely  chose  their  leaders.  They  unreservedly  have  elected  leaders  that 
best  represented  them  in  a consensus  form  of  democracy. 

Dust  recently  in  the  2006  election,  we  freely  elected  our  leaders  again. 
For  example,  a grandmother  voted  for  her  choice  of  a Navajo  president.  A 
sheepherder  voted  for  his  choice  for  the  Board  of  Election  Supervisors.  A 
college  student  elected  a Council  Delegate.  This  practice  of  freely 
selecting  a leader  is  a Dine'  fundamental  right  that  underpins  our  Navajo 
democracy.  Quoting  Ramsey  Clark,  "a  right  is  not  what  someone  gives  you; 
it's  what  no  one  can  take  from  you."  Likewise,  a Navajo  Nation 
administrative  officer  can  not  take  what  she  can  never  give:  Our  Navajo 
vote  is  a right  we  will  hold  sacred  eternally. 

Even  though  each  Navajo  is  rightly  represented  in  the  United  States 
democracy  through  elections  of  a president,  senator,  congressman,  and 
numerous  local  elected  officials,  each  of  us  also  cast  a Navajo  Nation 
vote.  We  don't  have  to,  but  we  do.  In  fact,  we  overwhelmingly  do  in 
comparison  to  federal  and  state  election  turnouts. 

This  Navajo  Nation  vote  is  genuinely  different  than  the  federal  or  state 
voting.  The  Navajo  Nation  vote  is  an  affirmation  of  who  we  are:  an 
indigenous  populace  on  a homeland.  It's  an  affirmation  of  Navajo  identity, 
Navajo  culture,  Navajo  language,  Navajo  sovereignty,  Navajo  community, 
Navajo  resources,  Navajo  allegiance,  and,  perhaps,  most  importantly, 

Navajo  voice.  Our  Navajo  vote  is  our  clear,  booming  voice  for  a better 
tomorrow  enriched  with  our  beautiful  Navajo  heritage. 

The  "Our  Navajo  Vote  is  Sacred"  march  is  set  for  Tuesday,  Danuary  17, 
from  Whitehorse  Lake  Chapter  House  to  Pueblo  Pintado  Chapter  House 
beginning  at  10  am.  Another  march  will  start  from  Torreon  Chapter  House 
and  ending  at  Pueblo  Pintado  Chapter  House  at  the  same  time.  Doin  these 
social  justice  advocates  in  the  march  and  make  a stand  for  what  is  just 
and  right.  For  more  information  on  this  march,  call  (505)  604-7696. 
Copyright  c.  2000-2006  Indianz.Com. 
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Think  tank  to  look  at  U.S.  health  strategies 
By  DODI  RAVE  of  the  Missoulian 
Danuary  16,  2007 

The  University  of  New  Mexico  has  unveiled  a multimillion-dollar  plan  to 
create  a think  tank  that  will  put  Hispanic  and  Native  scholars  at  the 
forefront  of  the  national 
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Mvskogee  hotvlee-hv' see/wind  moon 
Assiniboine  amhanska/long  dry  moon 
Eastern  Cherokee  nvda  kola/bone  moon 
Kiowa  kaguat  p'a  san/little  bud  moon 
Passamaquoddy  piyatokonis/moon  when  the  spruce  tips  fall 
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| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
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Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People  0 

Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News  0 o 0 

Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account  0 o 0 

Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News  0 o o o o 0 

Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News  0 o 0 

Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark  0 o 0 

Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak  0 

Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 

- Choctaw 


Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya 
Hi'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux 
Native  American  News  -- 


- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 
s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 

- Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews . org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  www.indiancountrytoday.com;  Mailing  Lists: 

Chiapas95-En,  A-infos,  Indigenous  Peoples  Literature,  Frostys  Amerindian, 
Rez_Life,  Iron  Natives,  Remember  The  Cherokee/Tsalagi  and  Native  American 
Poetry;  UUCP  Mail 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 


this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Quote:  + 


Along  the  U.S. -Mexico  border,  the  body  count  continues  to  pile  up 
daily.  Meanwhile,  the  Minutemen  patrol  the  U.S. -Mexico  border  and 
shameless  politicians  find  it  easy  to  denounce  illegal  immigration  as 
the  cause  of  all  the  nation's  problems  - including  linking  it  with 
"the  war  on  terror." 

Amidst  all  the  clatter,  the  only  views  not  being  heard  are  the  ones 
that  matter  most.  Thus  here,  we  bring  you  a truly  historic  column, 
featuring  the  views  of  those  that  have  come  before  us  to  these  lands: 
American  Indians: 

"The  movement  to  try  to  force  the  Mexican  people  to  learn  the  English 
language  and  the  culture  and  traditions  of  America  to  stay  in  this 
country  may  not  be  totally  successful.  I can  tell  you  from  firsthand 
experience  that  when  the  federal  government  tried  to  strip  me  of  my 
language  and  traditions,  it  did  only  a partial  job,  because  of  my 
resistance  to  being  subdued.  Today  I am  glad  I have  retained  my 
culture,  traditions  and  the  Keres  language,  for  that  is  where  my  heart 
and  soul  belong. . . . 

Katheirne  Augustine  - Laguna  Pueblo, 

retired  nurse,  excerpts  from  Albq  Tribune 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 

| gone  forever  I 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

[ languages  in  North  America,  i 
[ only  175  exist  today.  [ 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  I 
j learned  by  children.  [ 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

| when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

| will  disappear.  j 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

[ languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  I 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

| Institute  j 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

__  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

t one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

i let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

j it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

f eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
i government  will  be  freed  of  j 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem.  '"  | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  j 

I i 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  [ 

[ of  the  Republic  [ 

i and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

! Choctaw  Confederacies,  ! 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 
i States  Constitution,  i 

[ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  [ 
+- 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 

- + 

-_  __  _+ 

| In  the  summer  and  early  fall 


Journey 


The  Bloodline 

For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 

We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 

For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 

We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 

We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 

We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 

We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 

We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

Treaty  Unity  Riders 


of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters 

I just  do  not  get  it  ...  what  is  it  about  simple  respect  that  some 
members  of  other  ethnic  groups  simply  cannot  or  will  not  understand? 

Many  newspapers  now  have  a comment  or  blog  area  following  a story  in 
their  online  editions  for  readers  to  record  their  responses. 

The  supporters  of  Chief  Illiniwek  at  the  University  of  Illinois  at 
Urbana-Champaign  are  not  the  only  ones  blind  to  the  fact  that  using 
Native  American  mascots  is  denigrating,  disrespectful  and  just  plain 
racist . 

Following  the  announcement  by  Indian  activists  in  Tennessee  denouncing 
the  use  of  Native  mascots  throughout  the  state's  secondary  schools  and 
subsequent  endorsement  by  the  Methodist  church,  comments  in  many  online 
newspapers  were  littered  with  many  hate-filled  and  racists  remarks.  In 
the  spirit  of  keeping  this  newsletter  full  of  truth  I hasten  to  add  there 
were  some  comments  that  reflected  thoughtful  understanding.  I can  also 
assure  you  they  were  in  the  minority. 

I am  63  years  old,  soon  I will  be  64,  and  lived  through  the  marches  for 
racial  equality  by  blacks.  Today,  you  will  not  find  Dim  Crow  statues  in 
lawns  nor  "Whites  Only"  signs  on  restrooms. 

I pray  it  doesn't  take  similar  confrontations  to  get  rid  of  ethnic 
reminders  that  Native  Peoples  are  little  more  than  whooping  renegades  on 
cinema  screens  and  the  mascot  across  the  gridiron  from  a bulldog,  hornet 
or  duck. 


We  are  real  people  with  real  needs  Mr.  and  Mrs.  USA,  and  one  of  those 
needs  is  for  Chief  Wahoo  posters  to  come  down  and  stupid  Hollywood  war 
chants  to  come  to  a halt  throughout  the  land. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

3 3 

Gary  Smith  (*,*)  wotanging@bellsouth.net 

P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@nanews.org 

Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S.A.  ===w=w===  http://www.nanews.org 
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- Threatened  Amazon  Tribes 
fight  against  the  odds 

- Collectives  agree 
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- Bid  to  end  First  Nations  Poverty 
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over  Landfill 

- Riot  police  on  standby 
in  Caledonia 

- Native  Justice 
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"RE : Indigenous  among  the  Hemisphere's  Poorest"  

Date:  Monday,  January  22,  2007  07:23  pm 
From:  frostyca2000  <frosty@ipermitmail . com> 

Sub j : ndigenous  Peoples  Among  the  Hemisphere's  Poorest 

Mailing  List:  Frostys  Amerindian  <f rostysamerindian(3yahoogroups . com> 

http: //www. theglobeandmail . com/ servlet/story/RTGAM. 20070120. wwebex0120 
/BNStory/specialComment/home 

globeandmail.com:  Indigenous  Peoples  Among  the  Hemisphere's  Poorest. 
Why? 

PEDRO  MEDRANO 

Special  to  Globe  and  Mail  Update 

As  we  observe,  this  year,  the  500th  anniversary  of  the  New  World 
being  named  "America"  by  a German  cartographer,  we  shouldn't  forget 
that  for  most  of  the  indigenous  population  the  last  five  centuries 
have,  unfortunately,  meant  continued  poverty  and  suffering. 

In  fact,  only  four  years  after  the  publication  of  the  map  in  1507, 
Antonio  de  Montesinos,  a Dominican  friar,  gave  a sermon  in  Santo 
Domingo  in  which  he  decried  the  cruelty  and  injustice  inflicted  on 
the  local  Indians.  At  the  time,  the  authorities'  solution  was  simply 
to  order  Brother  Montesinos  to  stop  giving  sermons.  While  conditions 
have  changed  greatly  since  then,  it  remains  an  undisputed  fact  that 
indigenous  peoples  remain  among  the  hemisphere's  poorest,  hungriest 
most  undernourished  people.  Even  in  fully  developed  countries  such  as 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  we  can  see  that  the  promise  of  the  New 
World  continues  to  elude  much  of  the  indigenous  population. 

For  some,  this  may  simply  be  a statement  of  the  obvious.  But  no  one 


can  remain  unmoved  by  the  magnitude  of  the  problem.  If,  instead  of 
viewing  the  indigenous  population  through  the  prism  of  individual 
countries  where  proportionately  they  may  not  constitute  a significant 
part  of  the  population,  it's  instructive  to  see  them  as  a totality  ? 
a human  mass  relegated  to  the  shadows  of  the  continent's  economic 
development.  We  are  then  talking  about  a population  of  some  40  to  50 
million  people,  the  majority  to  be  found  in  Latin  America.  Their 
numerical  importance  on  our  continent  and  elsewhere  was  recognized 
during  the  United  Nations  International  Decade  of  the  World's 
Indigenous  People  launched  in  1994. 

But  10  years  later,  despite  many  conferences  and  speeches,  a study  by 
the  World  Bank  found  few  if  any  gains  in  poverty  reduction.  A 
critical  area  of  concern  continues  to  be  the  state  of  poor  nutrition 
found  among  indigenous  peoples. 

For  example,  according  to  the  last  Demographic  and  Health  Survey 
(DHS)  for  Guatemala,  the  rate  of  chronic  malnutrition  for  children 
under  5 was  67  per  cent,  compared  with  34  per  cent  for  non-indigenous 
children.  And  in  other  countries  of  the  region,  a similar  stark 
pattern  emerges  with  the  indigenous  faring  worse  than  the  non- 
indigenous.  The  implications  are  enormous  and  go  well  beyond  the 
indigenous  population,  which  bears  the  direct  brunt  of  the  ravages  of 
under-nutrition . Not  only  does  it  result  in  physical  stunting  and 
irreparable  damage  to  the  brain  but,  in  turn,  this  carries  serious 
costs  for  their  societies  as  a whole. 

Malnourished  children  require  more  health  services  and  more  expensive 
types  of  care.  As  well,  they  have  poorer  schooling  results  and  may 
repeat  grades  more  often.  In  addition,  productivity  losses  to 
individuals  are  estimated  at  more  than  10  per  cent  of  lifetime 
earnings,  all  of  which  has  a negative  impact  on  a society's  economic 
development.  Conversely,  research  in  Brazil  has  shown  that  a 1-per- 
cent  increase  in  height  is  associated  with  a 4-per-cent  increase  in 
wages.  The  logic  is  brutally  clear. 

To  help  the  region's  indigenous  peoples  rise  out  of  poverty,  we  must 
start  by  improving  child  nutrition,  especially  during  the  vulnerable 
and  formative  period  from  birth  to  five  years  of  age.  While  the 
International  Decade  of  the  World's  Indigenous  People  failed  to 
generate  tangible  results,  it  was  marked  by  a groundswell  of 
indigenous  political  anger.  This  included  the  1994  rebellion  in 
Chiapas,  Mexico,  as  well  as  the  toppling  of  governments  in  Bolivia 
and  Ecuador. 

Indigenous  political  activists  are  unlikely  to  overlook  the  continued 
failure  of  governments  to  properly  deal  with  the  problems  of 
malnutrition  that  for  centuries  has  blighted  their  societies  and 
needlessly  exacerbated  the  poverty  they  endure  from  generation  to 
generation . 

It  would  be  a moral  and  political  mistake  if  governments  in  the 
region,  as  well  as  developed  countries  everywhere,  continue  to  ignore 
the  problem  and  its  consequences.  The  research  tells  us  that  the 
primary  foundation  of  sustainable  poverty-reduction  lies  in  proper 
nutritional  intervention. 

At  the  same  time,  we  know  that  the  cost  of  fighting  under-nutrition 
is  a tiny  fraction  of  the  long-term  economic  costs  to  these 
communities  and  their  broader  societies.  More  important,  we  know  how 
to  combat  the  problems  of  under-nutrition . All  we  need  is  the 
political  will. 

Surely,  500  years  after  the  naming  of  this  continent,  we  can  ensure 
that  all  its  citizens  receive  the  minimum  benefits  of  civilization 
or,  at  least,  basic  humanity. 

Pedro  Medrano  is  the  regional  director  of  the  World  Food  Program  for 
Latin  America. 

"RE : Indian  Plaintiffs  lose  trust  fund  ruling"  


Date:  Thu,  25  Ian  2007  08:51:58  -0700 


From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub  j : NA  News  Item 

______  _<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="DOI  DELAY  TACTICS  SUCCEED" 

http: //www. indianz . com/News /2007/000546. asp 

Indian  plaintiffs  lose  trust  fund  ruling  despite  DOI  delay 
Danuary  25,  2007 

A group  of  Indian  beneficiaries  who  waited  more  than  30  years  for  their 
trust  fund  payments  aren't  entitled  to  additional  money,  a federal  appeals 
court  ruled  on  Wednesday. 

In  a unanimous  decision,  the  Federal  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  agreed  the 
Interior  Department  breached  its  trust  duties  by  "unreasonably"  delaying 
the  distribution  of  a judgment  fund  to  1,900  Sioux  descendants.  The 
beneficiaries,  under  a 1972  act  of  Congress,  were  entitled  to  25  percent 
of  a $5.9  million  trust. 

But  a three-judge  panel  noted  that  Congress  modified  the  trust  fund 
distribution  formula  in  1988  --  while  the  plaintiffs  were  still  waiting 
for  their  share.  As  a result,  the  court  let  Interior  off  the  hook  for 
failing  to  release  the  money  before  it  was  reduced. 

"Congress,  acting  within  its  proper  authority  before  any  distribution  to 
the  lineal  descendants  occurred,  reallocated  the  lineal  descendants'  share 
of  the  judgment  fund,"  Dudge  Alvin  A.  Schall  wrote  in  the  16-page  ruling. 

The  decision  means  the  plaintiffs  --  led  by  Barry  LeBeau  of  South  Dakota 
--  aren't  entitled  to  $1.9  million  in  damages.  That  figure  was  based  on 
the  amount  the  beneficiaries  would  have  received  had  Interior  fully 
distributed  the  trust  fund  before  Congress  changed  the  formula  in  1988. 

However,  the  Sioux  descendants  are  still  entitled  to  $1.7  million  in 
damages  based  on  another  case  involving  Casimir  LeBeau,  a former  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  employee.  That  amount  was  based  on  Interior's  failure  to 
make  a partial  distribution  in  1982. 

For  reasons  unknown,  former  Interior  Secretary  Dames  Watt  ignored  two 
requests  from  the  BIA  to  make  the  partial  distribution.  That  was  a breach 
of  trust,  according  to  the  final  judgment  in  the  Casimir  LeBeau  case  that 
was  also  applied  to  the  Barry  LeBeau  case. 

Barry  LeBeau  tried  to  go  further  by  arguing  that  the  plaintiffs  in  his 
class  action  lawsuit  were  owed  additional  money  based  on  Interior's 
failure  to  act  before  Congress  changed  the  distribution  formula. 

"The  cause  of  the  loss  to  the  class  was  made  possible  by  the  failure  of 
the  Secretary  to  pay  out  the  fund  in  1982  and  thereafter,"  LeBeau ' s 
attorney  wrote  in  a brief  to  the  Federal  Circuit.  "But  for  the  breach  of 
trust,  the  1998  legislation  would  not  have  occurred.  But  for  the  breach  of 
trust  in  1982  and  continuing,  no  corpus  of  money  would  have  been  available 
to  raid  by  use  of  influence." 

The  "raid"  referred  to  political  pressure  exerted  by  three  tribes  --  the 
Spirit  Lake  Nation  of  North  Dakota,  the  Sisseton-Wahpeton  Sioux  Tribe  of 
South  Dakota  and  the  Assiniboine  and  Sioux  Tribes  of  Montana.  In  1988, 
they  convinced  Congress  to  award  them  an  extra  share  of  the  $5.9  million 
judgment  fund.  The  Clinton  administration  had  opposed  the  change. 

"Simply  put,  the  delay  in  distributing  the  funds  gave  the  tribes  time  to 
lobby  Congress  to  reallocate  the  funds,"  LeBeau 's  attorney  wrote. 

Long  before  the  LeBeau  lawsuits,  the  tribes  had  received  75  percent  of 
the  judgment  fund,  which  was  created  to  compensate  for  26  million  acres  of 
stolen  land.  The  individual  Indian  beneficiaries  should  have  been  entitled 
to  the  remaining  25  percent  but  the  1998  law  reduced  their  share  even 
further . 

In  the  Casimir  LeBeau  case,  Dudge  Lawrence  L.  Piersol  of  South  Dakota 
ruled  that  the  political  pressure  exerted  by  the  tribes  wasn't  an  excuse 
for  failing  to  distribute  the  money  to  the  individual  Indians.  The  Bush 
administration  sought  to  appeal  but  dropped  the  case  after  losing  two 
major  trust  lawsuits  before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

"While  the  court  recognizes  that  governmental  agencies  are  not  free  from 
political  pressure  and  are  subject  to  budgetary  restrictions,  the  BIA's 
lack  of  diligence  in  preparing  the  roll  and  distributing  the  judgment  fund 


because  of  a lack  of  political  pressure  from  any  tribe  violated  the 
defendant's  duties  to  the  lineal  descendants  as  trustee  of  the  fund/' 
Piersol  wrote  in  2002. 

The  individual  Indian  share  of  the  trust  fund  has  since  grown  to  more 
than  $14  million. 
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'Settlement  concepts'  offer  remains  viable  in  Cobell  case 
by:  Derry  Reynolds  / Indian  Country  Today 
January  26,  2007 
Part  three 

WASHINGTON  - Discussions  will  continue  in  the  new  Congress  on  "settlement 
concepts"  to  resolve  the  Cobell  v.  Kempthorne  litigation,  along  with  some 
of  the  problems  that  brought  it  about. 

The  class  action  lawsuit,  brought  by  Individual  Indian  Money  account 
holders  against  the  Interior  Department,  seeks  an  accounting  of  IIM  funds, 
as  well  as  a financial  settlement  based  on  the  mismanagement  alleged 
against  Interior  by  congressional  reports  and  agency  audits.  A 
congressional  initiative  to  end  the  litigation  faltered  last  year.  At  the 
tail  end  of  that  process,  the  Bush  administration  brought  forward  a 
handful  of  suggestions  under  the  rubric  of  "settlement  concepts." 

"There's  been  a lot  of  consultation  so  far,  and  it  looks  like  we  need 
some  more,"  said  Dames  Cason,  associate  deputy  secretary  for  Indian 
affairs  at  Interior  and  a regular  participant  in  consultations  on  Cobell- 
related  legislation. 

He  added  that  Interior,  the  federal  government's  lead  delegate  in 
dealing  with  Indian  trust  issues,  often  doesn't  get  credit  for 
consultation  with  tribes  because  it  has  to  put  a lot  of  thought  into  its 
suggestions  before  they  can  be  offered  up  for  consultation.  Without  the 
prior  thoughtfulness  and  effort,  he  added,  there  would  be  no  point  to 
consultation  because  the  ideas  would  not  be  substantive  enough  to  discuss. 

The  latter  certainly  can't  be  said  of  the  settlement  concepts,  which 
would  ordain  a federal  withdrawal  from  management  of  the  IIM  trust  in  two 
phases  over  a 10-year  period.  The  priority  of  the  first  phase  would  be 
consolidation  of  fractionated  lands  by  voluntary  and  involuntary 
mechanisms.  Fractionated  lands,  universally  recognized  as  the  leading 
problem  in  managing  the  IIM  trust,  would  be  consolidated;  but  land  title 
would  remain  with  Indian  individuals  or  tribes.  The  priority  of  the  second 
phase  would  be  transition  to  a "beneficiary-managed"  trust  with  limits  on 
federal  liability. 

The  proposals  have  met  with  substantial  hostility  from  Indian  country, 
but  also  with  some  measure  of  support. 

Ross  Swimmer,  Interior's  special  trustee,  said  that  consolidating  land 
so  that  owners  can  make  economic  decisions  in  their  own  interest,  rather 
than  simply  holding  land  in  trust  without  real  benefit  to  the  owners,  is 
the  genuine  path  toward  self-determination.  "So  that  we're  not  maintaining 
a trust  that  has  l/l,000th  of  an  interest  that  brought  in  two  cents  last 
year,  but  there's  a tract  of  land  where  we're  maintaining  it  in  trust,  but 
someone  is  using  it  for  their  benefit.  That's  what  we'd  like  to  see." 

Cason,  too,  emphasized  solutions,  and  not  necessarily  Interior's 
solutions.  "You  know,  if  someone  in  Indian  country  has  a better  way  to 
create  a solution  than  the  way  we  put  it  on  the  table,  great.  Tell  us  what 
it  is.  Because  in  the  end,  what  Ross  and  I are  trying  to  do  is  spend  our 
time  effectively,  trying  to  help  a particular,  well-defined  constituency 
get  better  results  out  of  the  investments  we're  making. 


"Right  now,  we  spend  about  $3  billion  a yean  into  Indian  country,  and 
we'd  like  to  get  a better  product,  a better  solution  for  Indian  country, 
than  where  we  are  now.  ...  But  in  the  end,  let's  stop  and  think  about  what 
the  options  are  and  what  the  problems  are,  and  let's  think  together  about 
how  we  can  solve  them." 

Swimmer  and  Cason  both  believe  a financial  settlement  of  the  magnitude 
contemplated  by  plaintiffs  and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  - $8 
billion  at  last  report  - is  not  an  option,  according  at  least  to  the 
accounting  process  Interior  has  engaged  in.  Cason  said  any  settlement 
figure  should  have  "some  semblance  of  a relationship  to  the  facts." 

"The  administration  supports  settling  Cobell,"  he  said.  "And  the  Hill 
[Capitol  Hill]  supports  settling  Cobell.  And  the  real  issue  is  ...  how 
much  does  it  cost  us  and  what  are  we  buying?" 

"I  think  one  of  the  problems,"  Swimmer  added,  "even  in  S.  1439  [last 
year's  failed  congressional  attempt  to  settle  Cobell  legislatively],  is 
that  there's  so  much  to  fix  that  it's  very  difficult  to  figure  out  what 
you're  paying  for.  Congress  has  - all  of  us  have  to  know  what  we're  paying 
for . " 
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NCAI's  Garcia  delivers  State  of  Indian  Nations 
January  26,  2007 

The  leader  of  the  nation's  largest  inter-tribal  organization  said  on 
Thursday  he  hopes  to  build  on  the  achievements  of  his  first  full  year  in 
office. 

Joe  Garcia,  the  president  of  the  National  Congress  of  Americans,  said 
tribes  succeeded  in  turned  out  the  Native  vote  last  year.  He  cited  two 
examples:  freshman  Sen.  Jon  Tester  (D-Montana),  who  benefited  from  a surge 
in  reservation  votes,  and  Rep.  Heather  Wilson  (R-New  Mexico),  who  narrowly 
won  her  re-election  bid  in  a district  with  a handful  of  tribes. 

"Both  of  these  candidates  have  spoken  out  on  issues  of  concern  to  Indian 
Nations,"  Garcia  said  during  the  5th  annual  State  of  Indian  Nations,  a 
speech  that  was  carried  on  C-SPAN  and  radio  stations  across  the  country. 
"They  have  been  supportive  of  tribal  governments  and  they  addressed  Native 
issues  in  their  platforms." 

Another  success  came  with  heightened  awareness  of  the  methamphetamine 
crisis  in  Indian  Country,  Garcia  said.  He  pointed  to  a prevention 
partnership  with  the  Interior  Department  and  the  White  House  Office  of 
National  Drug  Control  Policy,  as  well  as  efforts  by  Congress  to  help 
tribes  fight  the  drug. 

"Our  collaborative  efforts  have  put  us  on  the  right  path,"  Garcia  said 
at  the  National  Press  Club  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Despite  the  progress,  Garcia  said  NCAI's  work  on  some  other  items  must 
continue  in  the  coming  year.  They  include  passage  of  the  Indian  Health 
Care  Improvement  Act,  a bill  that  will  modernize  the  way  millions  of 
American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  receive  health  care  services. 

Tribes  made  a big  push  to  reauthorize  the  legislation,  which  expired  in 
2000,  at  the  end  of  the  109th  Congress.  But  on  the  eve  of  consideration  in 
the  Senate,  Republicans  blocked  the  bill  after  the  Bush  administration 
raised  objections. 

"We  came  close  to  passage,  but  time  ran  out,"  said  Garcia.  "Therefore, 
this  item  remains  on  the  agenda  and  it  is  more  important  than  ever." 

With  Democrats  in  control  of  the  110th  Congress,  tribes  are  encouraged 
by  Sen.  Byron  Dorgan  (D-North  Dakota),  the  new  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Indian  Affairs  Committee.  He  plans  to  make  health  care  a top  priority. 


said  Jackie  Johnson,  the  executive  director  of  NCAI. 

"He  knows  and  understands  the  treaty  responsibilities  and  obligations," 
said  Johnson.  "He  understands  and  respects  tribes  as  sovereign  nations." 

The  forecast  for  another  item  is  less  clear.  That's  a legislative 
settlement  to  the  Cobell  trust  fund  lawsuit,  which  has  been  pending  in  the 
courts  for  10  years. 

"It  affects  everything  we  do,"  observed  Johnson.  "It  affects  the  budgets 
we  get  from  Congress,  it  affects  the  programs  as  the  federal  government 
evaluates  its  trust  liability  for  Indian  nations." 

NCAI  worked  with  other  organizations  and  the  Cobell  plaintiffs  on 
principles  to  settle  the  case  and  fix  the  trust  system.  But  legislation  to 
provide  $8  billion  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  individual  tribal  members 
ran  into  serious  hurdles  when  the  Bush  administration,  late  last  year, 
proposed  some  concepts  that  Indian  Country  widely  rejected. 

Garcia  said  NCAI  will  take  a fresh  approach  in  the  coming  year  in  order 
to  respond  to  resolve  issues  surrounding  the  lawsuit.  "We  need  to  regroup, 
" he  said.  "Let's  all  put  our  heads  together  and  finalize  what  it  is  we 
need  to  do  so  that  we're  more  in  tune,  rather  than  [taking]  a shot  in  the 
dark. " 

In  other  areas,  Garcia  said  NCAI  will  continue  efforts  to  strengthen 
tribal  governance,  improve  the  public  safety  and  justice  systems  on 
reservations,  spur  economic  development,  support  education  and  harness 
natural  resources  while  protecting  the  environment. 

Garcia  was  elected  president  of  NCAI  in  November  2005.  He  has  served  as 
governor  of  Ohkay  Owingeh,  a pueblo  in  northern  New  Mexico.  He  currently 
serves  as  chairman  of  the  All  Indian  Pueblos  Council,  which  represents  all 
19  pueblos  in  the  state. 
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Garcia's  'call  to  action'  answered 

by:  Editors  Report  / Indian  Country  Today 

January  26,  2007 

In  his  2006  State  of  Indian  Nations  address.  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians  President  Joe  Garcia  raised  the  campaign  against 
methamphetamine  abuse  as  a top  priority.  "Meth  is  killing  our  children, 
affecting  our  cultures  and  ravaging  our  communities,"  he  said.  His 
comments  helped  spark  a Senate  hearing  on  the  issue,  resulting  in  the 
introduction  of  bills  targeting  meth  use  among  Indian  tribes.  As  Indian 
Country  Today  goes  to  press,  Garcia  will  speak  again  to  Indian  country. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  meth  crisis  initiative  will  continue,  given 
its  recent  achievements. 

The  110th  Congress  opened  session  with  the  introduction  of  legislation 
aimed  at  meth  use  among  Indian  tribes.  The  Native  American  Methamphetamine 
Enforcement  and  Treatment  Act  is  sponsored  by  Rep.  Dale  Kildee,  D-Mich., 
co-chairman  of  the  Native  American  Caucus  and  a member  of  the  House 
Resources  Committee.  Introduced  on  Jan.  17,  the  bill  aims  to  make  Indian 
tribes  eligible  for  federal  funding  to  confront  the  production  and  use  of 
meth.  The  Indian  Tribes  Methamphetamine  Reduction  Grants  Act,  sponsored  by 
then-Chairman  of  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  Sen.  John  McCain,  R- 
Ariz.,  addresses  the  effects  of  meth  on  reservation  crime  on  reservation 
law  enforcement  and  tribal  health  and  social  services.  Two  other  measures 
focus  on  the  reporting  of  crime  and  health  statistics  as  affected  by  meth 
use  in  Indian  country. 

The  comprehensive  nature  of  the  proposed  legislation  speaks  to  the 
substantial  obstacles  facing  Indian  communities.  Congress'  relative 


quickness  to  spring  into  action  is  likely  due  to  the  partnership  between 
specific  House  and  Senate  committees,  and  the  frightening  rapidity  with 
which  the  meth  epidemic  spreads. 

While  we  applaud  these  bipartisan  efforts,  there  is  a gaping  hole  in  the 
defense.  The  continuing  struggle  for  the  reauthorization  of  the  Indian 
Health  Care  Improvement  Act  underlies  all  of  this  new  legislation.  The  IHS 
is  chronically  underfunded  and  is  ill-equipped  to  competently  manage  yet 
another  health  or  social  epidemic.  These  bills  consider  the  health  and 
wellness  of  victims  of  meth  use;  it  makes  sense  to  be  able  to  provide 
ourselves  with  adequate  treatment  measures. 

A report  released  Ian.  23  cites  that  Native  people  suffer  from  substance 
abuse  disorders  at  rates  higher  than  any  other  racial  or  ethnic  group. 
Although  data  on  meth  use  was  not  factored  in,  tribal  leaders  throughout 
the  nations  agree  that  is  on  the  rise.  In  Indian  communities,  meth  use  is 
not  only  a cause;  it's  an  effect,  preying  on  those  already  drowning  in 
problems  associated  with  alcohol  and  drug  abuse.  Ironically,  the  inclusion 
in  the  IHCIA  of  culturally-based  treatment  programs  that  emphasize  and 
promote  Indian  values  and  spirituality  is  a sticking  point  for  the  Bush 
administration . 

We  hope  that  the  good  work  to  push  meth  legislation  will  not  go  to  waste. 
The  facilities  and  services  in  targeted  communities  must  be  modernized  if 
they  are  to  be  successful  in  this  modern  battle.  Maybe  we  need  to  speak 
their  language  for  a better  understanding  of  our  needs.  New  threats 
require  new  tactics,  to  paraphrase  the  president.  We  must  remain  vigilant. 
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Bear  Butte  liquor  license  dispute  headed  for  state  Supreme  Court 
by:  David  Melmer  / Indian  Country  Today 
January  29,  2007 

PIERRE,  S.D.  - The  South  Dakota  Supreme  Court  has  received  an  appeal  on  a 
lower  court  decision  to  not  allow  petitioners  a chance  to  veto  the 
issuance  of  a malt  beverage  license  near  sacred  Bear  Butte  in  the  northern 
Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota. 

The  battle  to  stop  owners  from  opening  huge  biker  bar  venues  within 
sight  and  sound  of  Bear  Butte  grew  this  past  summer  and  challenges  the 
Meade  County  Board  of  Commissioners'  policy  that  allows  liquor  licenses 
near  the  mountain. 

Attorney  Thomas  Van  Norman,  a member  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe 
and  the  tribal  attorney,  filed  the  appeal  on  Jan.  14  on  behalf  of  the 
petitioners . 

The  appeal  is  in  response  to  the  circuit  court  order  that  denied 
petitioners  a writ  of  mandamus  that  would  have  compelled  Meade  County,  in 
which  Bear  Butte  is  located,  to  hold  a referendum  vote  on  the  malt 
beverage  license  issue. 

During  the  first  week  of  every  August,  500,000  bikers  converge  on  the 
normally  small  community  of  Sturgis,  located  just  three  miles  from  Bear 
Butte.  Large-venue  entertainment  complexes  located  within  sight  and  sound 
of  Bear  Butte  offer  entertainment  and  encourage  the  bikers  to  party. 

Entertainment  complexes  or  stadiums  that  can  accommodate  some  30,000 
people  are  either  being  constructed  or  are  in  operation  nearby. 

Bear  Butte  is  considered  one  of  the  most  sacred  of  sites  by  numerous 
Great  Plains  tribes.  Oral  histories  point  to  the  mountain  as  the  source  of 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  Cheyenne,  Crow,  Lakota,  Shoshone,  Arapaho,  Kiowa 
and  nearly  25  other  tribes. 

Members  of  the  various  tribes  pray  on  the  mountain  nearly  every  day  of 


the  yean.  Many  American  Indian  soldiers  who  are  deployed  to  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan  pray  on  Bear  Butte  before  they  leave  and  after  they  return. 
Families  pray  for  ill  members  and  many  individuals  seek  visions  on  the 
mountain.  Bear  Butte  is  also  a state  park. 

During  the  Sturgis  Rally,  those  who  pray  assert  that  noise  and  other 
distractions  from  the  music  and  the  non-muffled  bikes  disturb  their 
concentration  and  meditation.  A camp  composed  of  people  from  many  American 
Indian  nations  gathered  on  the  mountain  for  more  than  a month  this  past 
summer  to  bring  awareness  to  the  sacredness. 

Support  for  the  tribes  has  come  from  many  local  ranchers  who  also  see  a 
need  to  curtail  the  growth  of  the  rally  industry. 

The  trigger  for  the  rallies  and  protests  came  when  lay  Allen,  owner  of  a 
new  campground,  bar  and  entertainment  complex,  applied  for  a malt  beverage 
license  for  a new  venue  to  be  located  just  to  the  north  of  the  mountain. 

He  also  owns  the  Broken  Spoke  campground  and  bar,  located  north  of  the 
mountain . 

A petition  to  request  a referendum  vote  on  the  license  was  filed  with 
the  county  auditor  within  the  legal  time  after  the  commission  approved  the 
license.  The  auditor  certified  the  petition,  but  the  commission 
unanimously  voted  to  reject  a referendum  vote  based  on  administrative 
decision . 

The  case  was  then  sent  to  circuit  court,  which  found  in  favor  of  the 
county. 

Petitioners  in  the  case  contend  that  applications  submitted  by  Allen 
were  not  treated  properly  by  the  county  commission.  Allen's  first 
application,  submitted  in  April  2006,  the  petitioners  argue,  asked  for  a 
new  malt  beverage  license  to  be  used  at  the  new  venue  near  Bear  Butte.  It 
was  issued  on  Dune  9. 

Also  in  April,  Allen  submitted  an  application  for  the  renewal  of  an 
existing  malt  beverage  license  at  the  Broken  Spoke.  The  petitioners  argue 
that  both  license  applications  were  treated  similarly.  The  renewal  was 
subject  to  only  a check  of  sales  tax  licensure  and  comments  from  law 
enforcement  on  potential  calls  over  problems  at  the  location  of  the 
license. 

Petitioners  argue  that  a complete  background  check  - required  for  new 
licenses  - was  not  completed  and  that  the  commission  used  the  same 
criteria  as  for  a renewal. 

In  their  brief  to  the  state's  high  court,  the  petitioners  further  argue 
that  the  circuit  court  erred  in  its  decision  to  deny  the  petitioner's 
first  request  to  hold  the  referendum. 

They  also  contend  that  the  county  commissioners  denied  the  petitioners 
their  constitutional  and  statutory  rights  by  refusing  to  print  ballots  and 
hold  the  referendum  vote. 

The  petitioners  pointed  out  that  both  the  legislative  and  administrative 
actions  of  municipal  governments  are  subject  to  the  referendum  process  in 
the  state  of  South  Dakota.  The  county  commission  denied  a referendum  based 
on  administrative  procedure. 

Legal  precedence  points  out  that  any  decisions  made  by  counties  or 
municipalities  on  liquor  licenses  are  subject  to  referendum.  The  law  also 
is  clear,  the  petitioners  argue,  that  the  discretionary  powers  afforded  to 
the  county  commission  is  legislative  and  therefore  subject  to  referendum. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  a new  referendum  would  overturn  the  county 
commission's  decision  to  issue  two  malt  beverage  licenses  to  Allen.  Allen 
also  succeeded  in  purchasing  a full  liquor  license  from  a steak  house  in 
the  county  that  has  since  closed. 
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Activists  want  ban  on  schools'  Indian  mascots 

By:  Katie  Allison  Granju,  Producer 

By  BRAD  SCHRADE 

Staff  Writer  - THE  TENNESSEAN 

January  22,  2006 

Teams  at  Riverdale  High  School  in  Murfreesboro  are  nicknamed  the  Warriors. 

The  school's  sports  mascot  is  Chief  Win-Em-All.  And  the  basketball  gym's 
student  bleacher  section  is  called  "The  Reservation,"  its  name  painted  in 
big  letters. 

Riverdale  is  one  of  at  least  two  dozen  high  schools  along  with  about  80 
middle  and  elementary  schools  in  Tennessee  that  have  some  reference  to 
Indians  in  their  team  name,  according  to  a group  of  Native  American 
activists  who  want  the  names  changed. 

In  Middle  Tennessee  several  high  schools  have  such  names,  including  the 
Montgomery  Central  High  Indians  in  Cunningham  and  the  Harpeth  High  Indians 
in  Kingston  Springs.  Metro  Nashville  has  the  Hunters  Lane  High  Warriors. 

The  activist  group  plans  to  approach  the  state's  Human  Rights  Commission 
on  Friday  about  joining  its  cause  to  ask  the  schools  to  change  their 
sports  team  names. 

"There's  racism  going  on  when  you  have  a school  mascot  called  the 
Redskins,"  said  Tom  Kunesh,  an  Indian  activist  in  Chattanooga  who  plans  to 
go  to  the  rights  commission. 

"That's  Native  American  imagery  used  and  controlled  by  non-native 
Americans  and  often  used  in  satirical  and  non-flattering  ways." 

Riverdale  takes  pride 

The  resolution  he  and  others  will  be  carrying  to  the  commission  was 
adopted  in  late  2005  by  the  Tennessee  Commission  of  Indian  Affairs,  an 
unfunded  state  body  that  represents  Native  American  interests. 

The  resolution,  which  Kunesh  helped  draft,  calls  for  the  end  to  "Indian 
mascots  and  symbols  in  the  state  public  schools."  Kunesh  said  the  team 
name  practice  is  opposed  by  almost  every  Indian  group  in  the  country  and 
by  a host  of  national  civil  rights  and  education  groups. 

At  Riverdale,  Principal  Tom  Nolan  said  the  school  takes  pride  in  its 
sports  name  and  the  35-year  tradition  of  the  Warriors.  To  take  that  away 
would  hurt  the  school,  which  so  identifies  with  its  Indian  name,  he  said. 

That  tradition  is  on  display  throughout  the  school.  The  student 
newspaper  is  called  Smoke  Signal,  and  the  signs  above  the  classroom  doors 
are  shaped  like  arrowheads.  Nolan  said  none  of  it  is  done  in  a comic  book 
or  caricaturing  manner. 

"We  take  a lot  of  pride  in  being  the  Warriors,"  Nolan  said.  "This  whole 
community  would  go  crazy  if  somebody  tried  to  change  our  name  from  the 
Warriors . " 

He  said  the  school  promotes  Native  American  culture.  One  year  it  had 
Indian  dancers  come  to  teach  students  about  this  past. 

Down  a hallway  near  the  school  entrance,  a large  mural  was  painted  in 
2004  by  an  art  teacher  who  is  part  Cherokee.  The  mural  depicts  an  Indian 
trader  who  lived  and  worked  near  the  Stones  River,  where  the  school  sits 
today,  according  to  Carrie  Perkins,  the  teacher  who  painted  it. 

"It's  history,"  Perkins  said  of  the  school's  identity  with  Indians. 
"There's  something  behind  it.  If  you  take  that  away  you've  erased  it." 

TSSAA  takes  no  position 

The  battle  over  Indian  sports  mascots  dates  to  at  least  the  1970s, 
according  to  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians.  The  University  of 
Oklahoma  changed  its  mascot  Little  Red  in  1972,  according  to  the  NCAI, 
which  has  come  out  with  resolutions  opposing  using  Indian  names  for  sports 
mascots . 

In  the  1990s,  a Native  American  activist  group  sued  the  Washington 
Redskins  football  team  for  trademark  infringement.  And  in  2005  the  NCAA 
banned  the  use  of  Indian  mascots  in  postseason  tournaments. 

"People  are  finally  paying  attention  and  taking  time  to  understand  this 


is  offensive  and  why  it's  offensive/'  said  Adam  McMullin,  a spokesman  with 
NCAI . 

In  Tennessee,  the  University  of  Tennessee  at  Chattanooga  stopped  using 
Chief  Moccanooga  as  its  mascot  in  the  mid-1990s  when  Kunesh  and  others 
asked  the  school  to  change. 

But  there's  been  little  noise  on  the  issue  at  the  high  school  level, 
according  to  Matthew  Gillespie  of  the  Tennessee  Secondary  School  Athletic 
Association . 

He  said  the  TSSAA,  which  includes  about  380  member  schools,  doesn't  have 
anything  in  its  bylaws  on  the  matter  and  doesn't  have  any  plans  to  take  a 
position . 

"That's  something  we  would  leave  up  to  the  school  and  the  concerned 
group,"  he  said. 

The  Human  Rights  Commission  also  hasn't  heard  much  on  the  issue,  said 
Executive  Director  Amber  Gooding.  The  commission  is  willing  to  hear  the 
concerns,  although  the  issue  may  be  out  of  its  area,  which  primarily  deals 
with  discrimination  in  housing,  employment  and  public  accommodations, 
Gooding  said. 

Melba  Checote-Eads,  a Native  American  who  lives  in  Mt.  Juliet,  hopes 
something  is  done  on  the  issue.  She  helped  draft  the  2005  resolution  as  a 
member  of  the  advisory  board  for  the  Commission  of  Indian  Affairs. 

She  hopes  this  will  be  a first  step  toward  helping  end  the  negative 
stereotypes  of  Indians  she  believes  the  sports  mascots  perpetuate.  She 
said  for  schools  such  as  Riverdale  to  use  something  like  "The  Reservation" 
in  its  sports  program  is  hurtful  and  demeaning. 

"This  is  a human  rights  issue,"  Checote-Eads  said.  "It  stereotypes  our 
people.  It's  harmful  to  our  youth  and  to  other  youth." 

Copyright  c.  2007  The  Tennesseean. 
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Methodist  group  calls  for  end  to  schools'  Native  American  mascots 

By  ANITA  WADHWANI 
Staff  Writer 
January  24,  2007 

Calling  the  use  of  such  mascots  "demeaning,"  "offensive"  and  "harmful  to 
Native  American  youth,"  a native  American  ministry  of  the  United  Methodist 
Church  is  asking  the  Tennessee  Human  Rights  Commission  to  back  the 
elimination  of  American  Indian-themed  mascots  at  state  elementary,  middle 
and  high  schools. 

American  Indian  groups  have  said  they  plan  to  ask  members  of  Human 
Rights  Commission  on  Friday  to  join  their  efforts  to  change  the  names  of 
mascots,  playing  fields,  sports  teams  and  bleacher  sections  that  bear 
American  Indian  names  at  the  state's  schools. 

In  a letter  to  the  state  Human  Rights  Commission,  the  Southeastern 
Jurisdiction  Agency  on  Native  American  Ministry  of  the  United  Methodist 
Church  likened  the  use  of  Native  American  slogans,  symbols  to  colonization. 

"The  use  of  mascost  names,  which  characterize  Native  Americans  as 
aggressive,  demean  and  dehumanize  the  "real  people"  in  which  these  names 
are  found  offensive,"  the  letter  said. 

Some  two  dozen  high  schools  and  80  middle  and  elementary  schools  have 
some  reference  to  Indians  in  their  team  name,  according  to  Native  American 
activists . 

Those  schools  include  Riverdale  High  in  Murf reesboro,  where  sports  teams 
are  named  the  "Warriors,"  the  school's  sports  mascot  is  "Chief  Win-Em-All" 
and  the  basketball  gym's  student  bleacher  section  is  called  "The 


Reservation . " 

Schools  officials  have  said  students  take  pride  in  the  sports  names, 
often  rooted  in  the  history  of  the  school. 

Copyright  c.  2007  Tennessean.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Wampanoag  tribe  supends  its  hatchery  operations 
January  25,  2007 

The  tribe's  shellfish  hatchery  uses  six  acres  on  Menemsha  Pond  for 
growing  out  mature  oysters.  Photo  by  Ezra  Blair  By  Nelson  Sigelman  - 
lanuary  25,  2007 

The  Wampanoag  Shellfish  Hatchery  at  the  head  of  Menemsha  Pond  off  State 
Road  in  Aquinnah  lies  dormant.  Hatchery  director  Rob  Garrison  left  in 
September,  and  there  are  no  immediate  plans  to  raise  juvenile  shellfish 
this  year. 

Spencer  Booker,  president  of  the  Wampanoag  Shellfish  Hatchery 
Corporation,  said  this  week  that  the  departure  of  Mr.  Garrison  and  the 
suspension  of  hatchery  operations  are  part  of  a needed  restructuring.  That 
includes  a shift  in  focus  from  research  to  the  business  side  of  the 
operation . 

Mr.  Booker  said  that  Mr.  Garrison  did  a wonderful  job  getting  the 
operation  going  and  providing  a product  to  sell,  but  that  the  time  for 
costly  research  and  development  is  over.  "The  tribe  decided  that  after  six 
years,  going  on  seven,  it  was  time  for  it  to  become  a self-sustaining 
entity  and  stand  on  its  feet  financially,"  he  said. 

The  operation  typically  shuts  down  during  the  winter  months,  and  there 
are  currently  no  plans  to  restart  the  hatchery  once  spring  arrives  this 
year.  That  does  not  preclude  future  collaboration  to  use  the  hatchery,  Mr. 
Booker  said.  When  Mr.  Garrison  left,  the  board  named  David  Vanderhoop  to 
be  acting  director. 

Mr.  Booker  said  he  views  the  recent  changes  positively.  "I  find  it  to  be 
quite  an  exciting  time,"  he  said.  Mr.  Booker  who  also  works  for  the 
tribe's  department  of  natural  resources. 

Meanwhile,  an  ongoing  bay  scallop  enhancement  program  fits  into  the 
overall  goal  of  growing  and  selling  a variety  of  shellfish,  he  said.  The 
lack  of  hatchery  activity  will  also  not  immediately  affect  the  sale  of 
oysters . 

Mr.  Booker  said  there  is  an  ample  supply  of  oysters  currently  in  the 
growing  bags,  enough  to  sustain  operations  for  the  next  few  years,  he  said. 

The  tribe  began  raising  oysters  in  its  new  solar  shellfish  hatchery  in 
2002,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Garrison.  In  spring  2004,  the  hatchery 
began  shipping  out  shellfish  marketed  as  "Tomahawk  Oysters"  that  had  been 
raised  to  maturity  in  Menemsha  Pond. 

The  tribe  currently  leases  a site  of  about  six  acres  in  Menemsha  Pond 
from  the  town  of  Aquinnah  for  its  aquaculture  operation.  Oysters  are 
spawned  in  the  tribe's  shellfish  hatchery  and  then  raised  to  maturity  in 
plastic  mesh  bags  that  are  suspended  from  floats  and  connected  in  large 
rafts  floating  in  the  pond. 

Copyright  c.  The  Martha's  Vineyard  Times  2007. 
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Public  Outpouring  of  Help  keeps  Children's  Home  from  Closing 

Creek  Nation  donates  $100k 

MUSKOGEE  OK 

By  Liz  Gray 

lanuary  29,  2007 

"It's  been  crazy!  It's  never  been  this  exciting!"  - loan  Brown,  Director 

In  December  Native  American  Times  covered  a story  that  the  Indian 
Children's  Murrow  Home,  located  in  Muskogee,  Oklahoma,  was  short  on 
donations  and  would  be  closing  within  three  months  if  donations  didn't 
increase.  Within  days  people  began  to  call  the  Home  asking  how  they  can 
help.  "When  the  story  broke,  all  we  could  do  was  sit  and  answer  the  phone, 
said  loan  Brown,  Director  of  the  home.  "I've  never  experienced  anything 
like  it." 

Soon,  other  media  outlets  picked  up  the  story.  It  was  covered  by  the 
Daily  Oklahoman  Newspaper  out  of  Oklahoma  City,  Channel  9 and  Channel  6 
out  of  Oklahoma  City  and  the  Tulsa  World.  Associated  Press  picked  up  the 
story  and  people  as  far  away  as  Oregon  were  calling  and  sending  donations. 
Numerous  people  on  the  internet  forwarded  it  to  friends  and  family  and 
posted  it  on  their  websites. 

"December  donations  were  double  the  usual  amount,  totaling  $80,000.00," 
said  Brown.  "We  were  able  to  get  caught  up  on  past  bills  and  also  pay 
December  bills." 

Albert  Old  Crow  (Southern  Cheyenne)  read  the  Native  Times  story  about 
the  Murrow  Indian  Children's  Home  in  need  of  financial  support  and  decided 
to  do  something  about  it.  Old  Crow  is  one  of  the  hosts  on  the  radio 
program  "Beyond  Bows  and  Arrows"  which  airs  on  Sunday's  in  the  Dallas, 
Texas  area.  He  read  the  story  on  the  air  and  raised  funds  that  he  and  his 
staff  hand  delivered  to  the  Home 

"It  was  forwarded  to  me  and  it  touched  my  heart,"  said  Old  Crow,  who  is 
originally  from  Hammon,  Oklahoma.  "I  felt  we  needed  to  do  something, 
however  small  it  is  we  needed  to  do  something." 

Based  in  Muscogee,  Oklahoma,  the  Children's  Murrow  Home  has  been 
providing  a residential  home  program  to  needy  children  from  tribes  across 
Oklahoma  for  over  100  years.  Soon  After  the  Civil  War,  Rev.  l.S.  Murrow, 
enterprising  missionary  in  Indian  Territory,  began  taking  orphan  and 
homeless  Indian  children  into  his  home. 

Originally,  seventy-five  percent  of  their  funds  came  from  Church 
donations,  the  remainder  from  private  donations  and  a small  percentage 
from  tribes.  But  donations  directed  to  the  Murrow  Home  had  decreased 
because  of  the  recent,  national  catastrophies,  including  the  tsunami  and 
recent  hurricanes.  Before  the  story  ran,  loan  told  the  Native  Times  that 
they  ran  approximately  $30  thousand  short  in  2006.  "We  need  at  least  $35 
thousand  a month  but  a lot  of  the  times  donations  don't  cover  it,"  Brown 
told  the  Native  Times. 

loan  had  done  everything  possible  to  cut  corners  and  save  money  but  she 
told  the  Native  Times  in  December  that  they  were  on  a three-month  basis. 
"If  we  don't  increase  our  funding,  we  are  going  to  have  to  close  in  three 
months,"  she  said. 

They  tried  to  save  money  by  going  to  local  churches  for  donations.  They 
even  tried  to  save  money  by  getting  little  things  like  toothpaste  donated 
to  them.  As  a last  resort,  loan  had  let  some  of  her  staff  members  go.  "We 
were  down  to  a skeleton  crew,"  she  said.  "It  was  getting  scary." 

When  the  story  broke  that  the  Home  was  in  financial  trouble,  Muscogee 
Creek  Councilmember,  Duke  Harjo  heard  the  news  and  contacted  Councilmember 
Pete  Beaver  who  heads  the  committee  for  special  projects.  Harjo  sponsored 
a resolution  to  authorize  a special  appropriation  to  Murrow  Indian 
Children's  Home  to  "continue  providing  services  to  citizens  and  prevent 
the  facility  from  closing."  Harjo  and  his  three  brothers  lived  in  the  Home 
in  1956.  Co-sponsors  of  the  bill  were:  P.  Beaver;  E.  LaGrone;  R.  Cleghorn; 
L.  Wind;  K.  lohnson;  R.  lones;  and  S.  Alexander.  Every  councilmember 


agreed  with  Harjo  and  voted  unanimously  to  fund  the  home  $100,000.00  to 
continue  services. 

Many  of  the  Murrow  Home  kids  come  from  homes  where  they  have  been 
severely  abused,  loan  describes  some  of  the  worst  cases  where  the  children 
who  first  arrive  have  trouble  sleeping,  especially  during  the  hours  that 
bars  close.  These  children  are  used  to  alcoholic  relatives  coming  home  at 
that  hour.  Some  children  sleep  in  their  clothes. 

"These  abandoned,  abused,  or  neglected  children  are  deeply  troubled  and, 
in  some  cases,  the  state  agencies  have  given  up  on  them,"  Brown  explains. 
"But  each  one  is  a child  of  God  and  we  don't  give  up  on  them."  Murrow's 
four  cottages  can  serve  about  18  children  at  a time,  ranging  in  age  from  8 
to  18  years  of  age.  And  because  of  the  adult  per  child  ratio  of  1 to  6,  it 
is  a much  better  option  to  provide  healing  than  a boarding  school  which 
has  a ratio  of  1 to  40.  country. 

"You've  really  done  something,"  loan  told  Native  Times.  ""We  have  more 
resources  now  and  possibilities  to  continue  receiving  the  funds  we  need  in 
the  future.  It's  never  been  this  exciting  in  all  the  years  I've  worked 
here. " 

To  send  donations  to  the  Children's  Home,  call  or  write  to: 

Murrow  Indian  Children's  Home 
2540  Murrow  Circle 
Muskogee,  Ok  74403 
918-682-2586 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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American  Indian  center  plans  approved 
January  25,  2007 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  (AFX)  - Plans  for  a $135  million  American  Indian  museum 
incorporate  the  natural  elements  of  earth,  wind  and  fire  and  include 
stones  from  the  states  where  tribes  once  lived  before  they  were  forced  to 
walk  to  Oklahoma  during  the  Trail  of  Tears. 

Members  of  the  Native  American  Cultural  and  Education  Authority  approved 
plans  during  a board  meeting  Wednesday. 

The  design  includes  grand  halls  full  of  interactive  exhibits,  sweeping 
promenades  and  courtyards  honoring  the  39  federally  recognized  tribes  in 
Oklahoma . 

The  first  phase  of  construction  is  expected  to  be  completed  in  2009. 

The  design  by  Ralph  Appelbaum  Associates  also  features  exhibits  in  which 
American  Indians  from  Oklahoma  would  tell  the  stories  of  their  tribe  and 
their  heritage. 

There  will  be  a courtyard  that  will  include  lighted  pillars  that  will 
include  flutes,  which  will  make  a sound  when  wind  blows  through  the  area. 

In  a large  grassy  area  inside  the  promenade,  a fire  pit  will  be 
constructed . 

"This  has  the  potential  to  be  the  most  important  regional  facility  in 
the  country,"  Ralph  Appelbaum  said. 

His  architectural  firm  is  a leader  in  cultural  museum  design.  The 
company's  portfolio  includes  Country  Music  Hall  of  Fame,  the  U.S. 

Holocaust  Memorial  Museum  and  the  Clinton  Presidential  Library. 

The  Native  American  Cultural  and  Educational  Authority  recently  approved 
a contract  with  a consultant  who  will  do  a study  on  how  to  raise  money  for 
the  cultural  center. 

The  center  has  about  $50  million  for  design  and  construction.  That  money 
includes  a combination  of  state,  federal  and  city  funds.  Construction  is 


scheduled  in  phases  that  will  begin  as  money  becomes  available. 

In  December,  piers  were  put  into  the  ground  at  the  construction  site  and 
work  to  prepare  the  site  is  ongoing. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Dole  resurrects  Lumbee  bill 
By  Mark  Locklear  - Staff  writer 
January  22,  2007 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  - U.S.  Sen.  Elizabeth  Dole,  following  the  footsteps  of 
Rep.  Mike  McIntyre  in  the  U.S.  House,  reintroduced  the  Lumbee  recognition 
bill  on  Thursday. 

"I  am  proud  to  take  up  this  fight  alongside  the  Lumbees  and  to  advocate 
for  the  recognition  they  rightfully  deserve,"  Dole  said  in  a statement. 
"The  Lumbee  Tribe  has  been  unfairly  deprived  full  federal  recognition  for 
more  than  a century.  As  a result,  the  tribe  has  been  denied  the  education, 
health  care  and  economic  development  opportunities  that  would 
significantly  benefit  not  just  the  tribe,  but  also  the  regional  economy." 

Dole  first  introduced  the  Lumbee  recognition  bill  in  February  2003,  soon 
after  she  was  sworn  in.  The  bill  made  it  out  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  last  year,  but  never  made  it  to  a floor  vote. 

Dole's  bill  has  two  co-sponsors.  Sens.  Richard  Burr  of  North  Carolina,  a 
Republican,  and  Daniel  Inouye  of  Hawaii,  a Democrat.  McIntyre  re- 
introduced the  House  version  of  the  bill  on  Jan.  4. 

The  bill,  if  approved,  provides  $473  million  to  the  tribe  over  four 
years  for  housing,  education,  health  and  economic  development. 

"For  me,  this  issue  has  always  been  about  fairness,"  Dole  said.  "The 
Lumbees  have  waited  more  than  50  years  to  receive  the  federal  recognition 
they  deserve.  I will  continue  to  work  with  the  Lumbees  to  resolve  this 
issue . 

"Simply  put,  this  is  about  righting  a wrong  . . . and  allowing  future 
generations  of  Lumbees  to  benefit  from  the  recognition  for  which  their 
ancestors  have  fought  tirelessly." 

Lumbee  leaders  welcomed  the  news  Thursday  night  during  the  swearing-in 
ceremony  for  Chairman  Jimmy  Goins  and  council  members. 

"We  are  grateful  for  the  dedication  and  support  of  Sen.  Dole,  Sen.  Burr 
and  Sen.  Inouye,"  Goins  said.  "I  personally  feel  that  the  110th  Congress 
will  be  the  Congress  that  corrects  the  grave  injustice  done  to  the  Lumbee 
tribal  members  by  the  1956  Lumbee  Act." 

Lumbees  were  recognized  by  the  state  in  1885  and  began  their  quest  for 
federal  recognition  three  years  later.  In  1956,  Congress  passed  the  Lumbee 
Act,  but  the  tribe  was  denied  the  full  benefits  that  other  federally 
recognized  tribe  receives. 

The  Lumbee  Tribe  is  the  largest  American  Indian  tribe  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  and  the  largest  non-federally  recognized  tribe  in  the 
United  States. 

Representatives  with  McIntyre,  Dole,  and  Burr's  office  attended  the 
swearing-in  ceremony  at  the  Southeastern  N.C.  Agricultural  Center/  Farmers 
Market . 

Copyright  c,  2007  The  Robesonian. 
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Gale  Norton  told:  Reverse  recognition  or  be  fired 
by:  Gale  Courey  Toensing  / Indian  Country  Today 
January  26,  2007 

WASHINGTON  - Two  months  after  the  Schaghticoke  Tribal  Nation  received 
federal  recognition  in  2004,  then-interior  Department  Secretary  Gale 
Norton  attended  a meeting  at  which  a powerful  congressman  threatened  to 
use  his  influence  at  the  White  House  to  get  her  fired  if  she  did  not 
reverse  the  tribe's  federal  status,  court  documents  have  revealed. 

The  congressman  was  Republican  Frank  Wolf  of  Virginia,  who  is  known  in 
Indian  country  as  no  friend  of  the  nations. 

There  were  plenty  of  witnesses  to  the  politically-charged  threat,  which 
took  place  at  a meeting  in  late  March  2004  at  Connecticut  Republican  Rep. 
Christopher  Shays'  office.  Attending  were  other  Connecticut  congressmen, 
who  themselves  had  vociferously  lobbied  Interior  and  the  White  House 
against  the  Schaghticokes ' federal  recognition  and,  in  what  may  reflect  a 
case  of  collective  projection,  had  accused  the  BIA  of  political  influence 
and  corruption  in  recognizing  the  tribe. 

"During  that  meeting.  Representative  Frank  Wolf,  a member  of  the 
powerful  House  Appropriations  Committee  and  one  of  the  principal  opponents 
of  Indian  gaming  in  Congress,  threatened  to  go  the  President  to  have 
Secretary  Norton  removed  from  her  job  if  she  did  not  reverse  the  Tribe's 
Positive  Final  Determination,"  attorneys  for  the  tribe  wrote  in  a Dan.  12 
brief  for  the  tribe's  appeal  of  the  BIA's  unprecedented  reversal  of  its 
own  previous  decision. 

The  appeal  is  filed  in  Connecticut  federal  court  and  names  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  (now  Dirk  Kempthorne),  Interior,  Associate  Deputy  Secretary 
Dames  Cason,  the  BIA,  the  Office  of  Federal  Acknowledgement  and  the 
Interior  Board  of  Indian  Appeals  as  defendants.  It  asks  the  court  to 
restore  the  tribe's  federal  acknowledgement,  citing  violations  of  due 
process  and  improper  political  influence  by  Connecticut  politicians  and 
their  surrogates,  including  an  anti-Indian  group  called  Town  Action  to 
Save  Kent,  and  its  White  House-connected  lobbyist,  Barbour  Griffith  & 
Rogers . 

Norton  tried  to  downplay  Wolf's  threat,  the  attorneys  said,  but  noted 
that  "she  returned  to  the  Department  and  told  her  underlings  about  it  - an 
action  that  ensured,  if  nothing  else,  that  others  within  the  Department 
became  aware  of  Rep.  Wolf's  disapproval  of  the  Tribe's  recognition  and  his 
threat  to  pursue  it  if  not  reversed." 

Norton's  revelation  emerged  in  early  January  when  she  and  Cason  were 
questioned  under  oath  by  the  tribe's  attorneys. 

As  a result  of  their  testimony,  attorneys  have  asked  the  court  to  allow 
questioning  of  TASK  and  BGR,  and  to  review  documents  Norton  said  she  took 
home  with  her  when  she  left  Interior  last  March.  Government  lawyers 
stopped  the  tribal  attorneys  from  seeing  the  documents. 

Norton  said  she  was  actively  involved  in  the  tribe's  Final  Determination, 
which  she  approved  in  January  2004.  She  also  stood  by  the  BIA's  decision 
to  use  state  recognition  in  the  process. 

"She  testified  that  she  and  the  members  of  the  staff  handling  that 
recognition  decision  made  a considered  policy  judgment  that,  as  a matter 
of  constitutional  principles  of  federalism,  the  Tribe's  hundreds  of  years 
of  State  recognition  merited  important  consideration  in  the  recognition 
process.  Ms.  Norton  also  asserted  that,  to  this  day,  she  believes  that  she 
and  her  staff  made  a fair  and  reasonable  decision  in  issuing  the  Positive 
Final  Determination  recognizing  the  tribe,"  the  attorneys  wrote. 

Cason,  who  wrote  in  an  affidavit  that  he  was  "the  ultimate  decision 
maker  for  decisions  issued  under  the  federal  acknowledgement  regulations," 
signed  off  on  the  Reconsidered  Final  Determination  that  quashed  the 
tribe's  acknowledgment  in  October  2005. 


In  an  argument  that  defied  logic,  the  RFD  rejected  state  recognition  as 
valid  supplemental  evidence  for  both  the  Schaghticoke  and  Eastern  Pequots, 
whose  federal  recognition  was  rescinded  on  the  same  day. 

Cason  testified  - "mistakenly,"  the  attorneys  said  - that  he  had  to 
reverse  the  tribe's  recognition  because  the  Interior  Board  of  Indian 
Appeals  had  vacated  the  positive  decision  and  sent  it  back  to  the  BIA  "for 
further  work  and  reconsideration . " 

He  said  that  he  based  the  recognition  reversal  "entirely  on  the 
recommendation  and  advice  of  [OFA  Director]  Lee  Fleming,"  given  at  a 
meeting  held  on  Oct.  5,  2005. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Schaghticoke  decision  would  set  a BIA 
precedent  and  be  of  historic  importance  not  only  to  the  tribe,  but 
throughout  Indian  country,  Cason  said  he  did  not  take  notes  during  the 
oral  presentation. 

David  Bernhardt,  Norton's  then-deputy  chief  of  staff;  Barbara  Coen,  an 
attorney  in  Interior's  Solicitor's  Office;  and  others  attended  the  meeting. 
Everyone  participated  in  the  deliberative  process,  Cason  said,  but  he 
"could  not  recall  the  names  of  any  of  the  other  Interior  employees  who 
reported  to  him  and  advised  him  during  that  meeting,"  the  attorneys  wrote. 

Since  Cason  denied  any  direct  outside  influence,  the  attorneys  have 
asked  the  court  to  allow  them  to  interview  Fleming,  Bernhardt  and  Coen  to 
see  if  any  outside  influences  affected  them. 

"Just  as  improper  political  pressure  directed  at  the  final  'decision 
maker'  will  invalidate  the  decision,  political  pressure  directed  at  agency 
staff  members,  political  advisors,  and  legal  advisors  who  participate  in 
the  deliberative  process  will  also  invalidate  the  decision,"  the  attorneys 
said . 

In  arguing  for  further  testimony,  the  attorneys  said  Fleming  was  "aware 
of  and  subject  to  Congressional  pressure  aimed  at  overturning  the  Tribe's 
Positive  Final  Domination."  They  pointed  to  congressional  hearings  where 
Connecticut  officials  cited  the  Schaghticoke  recognition  in  trashing  the 
BIA's  process  as  "fatally  flawed,  lawless,  and  illogical,"  and  where 
Connecticut  Attorney  General  Richard  Blumenthal  asked  Congress  to  abolish 
the  OFA,  impose  a moratorium  on  all  recognitions  and  investigate  the  BIA. 

Fleming  experienced  direct  political  pressure  from  former  Connecticut 
Republican  Rep.  Nancy  Johnson,  who  tried  to  stage  a press  conference  while 
giving  Interior  officials  petitions  about  the  Schaghticoke  recognition. 

"This  is  a PR  ploy,"  Fleming  said  in  an  e-mail  to  colleagues.  "I  view 
this  as  pressure  from  an  elected  official.  The  federal  acknowledgement 
process  is  not  a popularity  contest  or  poll." 

Copyright  c.  1998  - 2007  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Navajo  Marine  given  conscientious-objector  status 

By  Electa  Draper 

Denver  Post  Staff  Writer 

Denver  Post 

January  25,  2007 

Durango  - The  Marine  commandant  reversed  his  earlier  decision  Wednesday 
and  granted  conscientious-objector  status  to  Pvt.  Ronnie  Tallman,  a 19- 
year-old  Navajo  from  Tuba  City,  Ariz. 

Tallman  believes  his  newfound  calling  as  a medicine  man  makes  it 
impossible  for  him  to  go  to  Iraq  without  spiritually  harming  himself  and 
his  community. 

Tallman  learned  late  Wednesday  afternoon  that  Gen.  James  T.  Conway 


reversed  a Dan.  13  decision  denying  Tallman  a discharge.  Tallman  said  he 
expected  to  be  released  within  three  weeks. 

"The  commandant  himself  overturned  it,  saying  he  had  new  evidence," 
Tallman  said  from  his  post  at  Twentynine  Palms,  Calif.  "I'm  really 
relieved  my  voice  has  been  heard.  There  was  a lot  of  grief  and  heartache 
before  I was  heard." 

While  home  on  leave  in  November  2005,  Tallman  said,  he  underwent  a 
spiritual  experience  and  discovered  he  had  been  given  the  gift  of  a sacred 
entity  known  as  teehn  leii.  The  gift  is  a rare  form  of  spiritual 
diagnosing  and  healing  called  hand-trembling  that  runs  in  Tallman' s family. 
However,  the  gift  can  neither  be  acquired  or  predicted  - it  is  simply  and 
suddenly  bestowed,  according  to  Navajo  tradition. 

Navajo  spiritual  law  also  holds  that  Tallman  cannot  keep  the  power  and 
serve  his  people  if  he  participates  in  killing  or  war. 

The  Dine  Hataalii  Association,  an  organization  of  medicine  men 
recognized  by  the  Navajo  Nation,  licensed  Tallman  as  a hand-trembler 
diagnostician.  And  Navajo  Nation  President  Doe  Shirley  Dr.  wrote  a letter 
urging  Tallman 's  discharge  because  "our  gifted  medicine  people  are  small 
in  numbers." 

Tallman 's  application  for  conscientious-objector  status  received 
recommendations  for  approval  from  several  Marine  officers  over  the  course 
of  a year  before  reaching  the  Conscientious  Objector  Status  Screening 
Board  under  the  commandant. 

Conway  nevertheless  disapproved  the  application,  writing  that  Tallman 
had  failed  to  provide  convincing  evidence  that  his  beliefs  were  "sincere 
and  deeply  held . " 

Tallman  attorney  Steve  Boos  of  Durango  said  he  believes  a request  last 
week  for  review  of  the  case  in  federal  court  caused  the  commandant  to  re- 
examine the  application. 

"Our  concern  had  always  been  that  the  folks  in  Washington,  D.C.,  hadn't 
sat  down  and  talked  with  Ronnie  the  same  way  the  officers  at  Twentynine 
Palms,  who  had  recommended  approval,  had  done,"  Boos  said. 

Copyright  c.  2007  Denver  Post. 
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Indian  educator  looks  to  continue  helping  Indian  students 
MUSCOGEE  OK 
By  Gerald  Wofford 
lanuary  25,  2007 

When  Kyle  Taylor  talks  about  being  'Indian'  he  knows  what  he's  talking 
about,  or  how  Taylor  likes  to  phrase  it  sometimes  'bein'  N-dan'. 

Taylor  is  Pawnee,  and  Choctaw  and  was  raised  and  learned  to  walk  in  two 
worlds,  a traditionalist  who  danced  and  competed  at  California,  Kansas  and 
Oklahoma  Pow-Wows.  Taylor  also  sat  in  the  pews  and  under  the  tutelage  of 
his  Mother,  Laura  who  gave  him  an  understanding  of  a higher  power  through 
a book  called  the  Bible.  But  Taylor  was  raised  on  the  west  coast,  in  the 
San  Francisco  area  to  be  exact.  Taylor's  family  being  a product  of  the 
Indian  removal  act  of  the  1950 's,  who  grew  up  at  a time  when  a lot  of  the 
social  change  was  beginning  to  happen  in  the  nation  and  the  modern 
American  Indian  identity  was  also  being  shaped. 

Taylor's  understanding  and  acceptance  of  both  worlds  has  enabled  to  help 
Indians  from  all  over  the  country  where  today  he  serves  as  the  Director  of 
Native  Concerns  and  Recruitment  at  Bacone  College  in  Muskogee,  Oklahoma. 
Taylor  has  served  in  the  position  for  two  years.  He  says  "the  doors"  began 
to  open  for  him  after  his  service  as  a Pastor  where  he  took  several 
ministering  teams  to  reservations  around  the  country.  "Leroy  Thompson  of 


the  College  asked  me  to  help  with  a spirituality  conference.  They 
(college)  asked  me  back  to  help  with  the  Indian  students  commencement 
services  that  year.  Dr.  Duncan  who  is  the  President  of  the  college  called 
me  later  and  asked  if  I would  be  interested  in  serving  and  teaching 
classes.  I felt  the  Lord  was  leading  me  in  this  direction."  Taylor  took  on 
the  duties  of  teaching  at  first,  conducting  the  classes  of  'Indian  Song 
and  Dance  as  well  as  Language' . 

Taylor  has  always  had  a desire  to  help  Indian  students,  it  may  have  all 
started  when  he  served  as  President  of  the  American  Indian  Student 
Association  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma  during  the  years  of  1980  through 
82.  Taylor  saw  how  the  Indian  student  was  dealing  with  issues  such  as 
drugs  and  promiscuity,  "we  had  deep  spiritual  issues  to  face  at  that  time, 
" says  Taylor  when  thinking  about  how  hard  it  was  for  some  Indian  students 
to  obtain  a college  degree. 

An  identity  crises  was  also  on  the  horizon  for  American  Indian  students, 
it  had  been  more  than  a decade  before  that  the  state  school  had  done  away 
with  the  University  mascot  called  Little  Red.  The  symbolic  sporting  mascot 
had  been  celebrated  at  football  games  with  a Native  American  dancer  who 
would  dance  in  the  end  zone  after  a touchdown  was  scored.  Plans  were  being 
made  to  consider  bringing  back  the  colorful  symbol  after  school  alumni  met 
with  University  officials  about  the  matter.  Taylor  was  serving  as 
President  and  oversaw  the  historic  meeting  when  the  issue  of  Little  Red 
was  on  the  meeting's  agenda.  The  Indian  Association  was  meeting  at  the 
cultural  center  or  'Indian  House'  at  the  time.  The  building  wasn't  exactly 
the  ideal  place  to  meet.  "We  had  one  of  the  largest  meetings  ever  at  the 
Indian  House  and  one  of  the  Oklahoma  City  stations  was  shooting  live 
during  the  meeting  and  asked  me  for  a comment,  which  I didn't  give  them. 

We  had  already  met  with  University  officials  and  were  s ettled  on  the 
issue."  Taylor  knew  there  was  no  need  to  make  the  controversy  even  worse, 
because  there  were  so  many  people  on  both  sides  of  the  argument.  Even 
Native  Americans  were  not  all  united  in  which  side  to  support.  In  fact, 
Taylor  mentions  that  the  group  that  wanted  to  bring  back  Little  Red  was 
comprised  of  some  Indians  as  well. 

Looking  back,  Taylor  says  the  experience  helped  him  to  see  how  learning 
institutions  as  well  as  society  in  general  were  beginning  to  embrace 
Indian  identity  and  even  more  respect  and  support  would  begin  to  happen. 
"At  that  time,  we  were  at  the  tail  end  of  the  civil  rights  movement,"  says 
Taylor.  "People  that  had  began  the  movement  in  its  earliest  stage  were  now 
beginning  to  be  in  positions  to  change  policies.  That's  when  we  began  to 
see  language  programs  and  more  Native  American  activities  at  schools  and 
places  of  learning."  The  University  of  Oklahoma  even  opened  a Native 
American  fraternity  house  and  in  many  Colleges,  Native  American 
commencements  are  held  for  graduating  students  and  are  more  common,  where 
twenty  years  ago  they  were  virtually  unheard  of. 

Today,  Taylor  is  continuing  to  help  Indian  students  at  Bacone,  recently 
the  college  announced  a new  scholarship  opportunity  for  Native  Americans. 
The  'Students  of  Promise'  is  scholarship  program  for  American  Indian 
students  which  includes  a 35  percent  tuition,  room  and  board  to  any  Indian 
student  new  to  Bacone  College,  for  more  information  contact  Taylor  at 
#(918)  360-1085. 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Bills  Seek  to  Check  Tribal  Casino  Expansion 
By  Tom  Wilemon,  The  Sun  Herald,  Biloxi,  Miss. 


January  26,  2007 

BILOXI  - Two  bills  introduced  this  legislative  session  would  put  more 
checks  and  balances  on  the  expansion  of  tribal  casinos  in  Mississippi. 

Plans  by  the  Mississippi  Band  of  Choctaw  Indians  to  put  a casino  in  a 
county  in  which  gambling  is  illegal  spurred  the  legislation.  The  bills 
would  add  one  more  hurdle  to  what  opponents  call  "reservation  shopping/' 
by  which  the  federal  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  allows  tribes  to  open 
casinos  beyond  historic  reservation  lands. 

The  two  casinos  the  Choctaws  currently  operate  are  on  their  historic 
reservation  near  Philadelphia.  The  tribe  has  asked  the  federal  agency  to 
allow  it  to  open  a third  casino  in  Jackson  County,  where  it  owns  and 
operates  a printing  plant. 

Tribes  must  negotiate  compacts  with  governors  for  there  to  be  Vegas- 
style  slots.  One  bill  also  would  require  the  approval  of  a special 
legislative  subcommittee.  The  other  would  require  the  approval  of  the 
Mississippi  Gaming  Commission  as  well  as  the  subcommittee. 

The  bills  have  the  support  of  the  state's  largest  religious  denomination. 

"Basically,  it's  just  another  safety  on  the  gun,"  said  Lee  Yancey, 
senior  consultant  with  the  Christian  Action  Commission  of  the  Mississippi 
Baptist  Convention.  "It's  just  another  way  to  prevent  the  reservation 
shopping  that  has  become  so  prevalent  in  our  country." 

Yancey  acknowledged  Gov.  Haley  Barbour  has  gone  on  record  as  being 
opposed  to  the  expansion  of  gambling  into  Jackson  County. 

"The  fear  for  those  of  us  who  don't  want  a casino  in  Jackson  County  is 
there  might  be  a governor  who  would  concur,"  Yancey  said. 

The  tribe  has  begun  preparing  an  environmental-impact  statement  for  the 
land  near  Interstate  10  on  which  it  would  put  a casino.  It  has  asked  the 
Jackson  County  Board  of  Supervisors  to  put  their  casino  proposal  before 
voters  in  a non-binding  referendum  that  would  coincide  with  the  2008 
presidential  election.  Opponents  of  the  casino,  including  a group  of 
clergy  from  Jackson  County,  are  considering  asking  supervisors  to  hold  a 
referendum  sooner.  They  believe  the  casino  would  be  voted  down. 

The  tribe  has  said  it  would  abide  by  the  wishes  of  Jackson  County 
residents . 

Copyright  c.  2007,  The  Sun  Herald,  Biloxi,  Miss. 
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Blanket  brings  "sacred  change" 

By  Lynda  V.  Mapes 

Seattle  Times  staff  reporter 

January  28,  2007 

OLYMPIA  - With  prayer  and  song,  tribal  members  from  around  the  region 
Saturday  named  and  blessed  the  first  known  hand-twined  mountain-goat- 
hair  blanket  made  in  Puget  Sound  country  in  generations. 

The  art  was  retained  by  a few  master  weavers,  including  the  late 
Bruce  Miller,  a Skokomish  spiritual  leader  known  as  subiyay,  who 
passed  the  art  on  to  his  apprentice,  Susan  Pavel.  Pavel,  who  made  the 
blanket,  brought  it  out  in  a joyous  ceremony  at  the  longhouse  at  The 
Evergreen  State  College.  The  one-of-a-kind  blanket  will  hang  in  the 
new  addition  of  the  Seattle  Art  Museum,  which  is  scheduled  to  open  in 
May. 

"A  blanket  like  this  made  from  mountain-goat  hair  probably  has  not 
been  made  in  100  years,"  said  Barbara  Brotherton,  curator  of  Native 
American  Art  at  the  Seattle  Art  Museum.  "She  is  bringing  back  a most 


ancient  style  of  weaving." 

The  blanket's  Indian  name,  which  means  Sacred  Change  for  Each  Other, 
is  as  much  a mission  as  a name,  said  Delbert  Miller,  a spiritual 
leader  of  the  Skokomish  people.  "It  is  a sacred  change  for  everyone, 
from  a people  that  nearly  lost  everything,  to  a people  that  is  coming 
together . " 

The  blanket  is  a triumph  of  an  ongoing  quiet  renaissance  in  Coast 
Salish  weaving  carried  on  by  Indian  and  non-Indian  weavers  from 
Vancouver  Island  to  Puget  Sound  and  the  Washington  coast.  "One  of  the 
great  acts  of  survival  is  to  adapt  Salish  weaving  that  had  waned  for 
quite  a period  of  time,"  said  Michael  Pavel,  Susan's  husband  and 
Miller's  nephew.  Michael  Pavel  spent  12  years  gathering  the  wool  for 
the  blanket,  tuft  by  tuft.  It  took  Susan  Pavel  about  six  months  to 
weave  it. 

"Our  culture  was  essentially  dismembered;  our  elders  and  leaders  had 
been  decimated  by  a variety  of  diseases  and  the  ill  effects  of  the 
introduction  of  modern  society,"  Michael  Pavel  said. 

"The  people's  understanding  of  the  blankets  was  still  there,  they 
carried  the  prayers  of  the  people,  they  kept  the  people  warm. 

"Uncle  was  adamant;  he  said  we  are  weavers  of  blankets.  Susan  really 
took  it  on,  and  understood  that,  and  it  was  the  beginning  of  a great 
renaissance.  It's  just  one  more  attempt  to  retain  our  greatness 
through  the  aboriginal  and  indigenous  aspects  of  our  culture.  This  is 
part  of  our  generation's  effort  to  reclaim  our  identity." 

The  blanket  was  presented  in  a procession  of  weavers  from  the  region, 
each  wearing  woolen  vests,  dresses  and  other  regalia  they  wove 
themselves . 

"It's  something  I never  thought  I would  see  in  my  lifetime,"  said 
Susan  Pavel,  who,  as  a weaving  teacher,  had  hoped  to  attend  an  event 
at  which  people  wore  regalia  they  had  woven. 

After  the  procession,  the  blanket  was  wrapped  around  honored  elders, 
one  at  a time,  amid  song  and  prayer.  "I  feel  like  I'm  in  heaven," 
said  Fran  lames,  83,  a Lummi  master  weaver  and  one  of  the  elders 
honored  with  wearing  the  thick,  soft  blanket.  At  about  15  pounds,  the 
blanket  was  so  heavy  lames  and  other  elders  wore  it  seated.  "It  has 
so  much  energy,  you  could  feel  it  has  so  much  meaning,"  lames  said. 

Lynda  V.  Mapes:  206-464-2736  or  lmapes@seattletimes.com 
Copyright  c.  2006  The  Seattle  Times  Company 
Peter  Webster 
peterweb@bendnet . com 
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Alaska  Natives 

Relocation  of  Villages  Flas  Financial  and  Other  Costs 
By  Rachel  d'Oro 
Associated  Press 
December  31,  2006 

NEWTOK,  Alaska  - The  last  time  chronic  flooding  forced  this  tiny  Alaska 
village  to  relocate,  sled  dogs  pulled  the  old  church  to  its  new  home  three 
miles  away,  far  from  the  raging  Ninglick  River. 

That  was  in  1950,  when  life  was  simpler  in  Newtok,  mostly  a collection 
of  traditional  sod  dwellings.  Modern  structures  gradually  took  over  the 
new  site  as  the  river  again  crept  to  the  edge  of  the  Yupik  community. 
Persistent  erosion  has  eaten  an  average  of  70  feet  of  bank  a year,  and  now 
melting  permafrost  is  subsiding,  further  subjecting  the  village  to  severe 


flooding  from  intensifying  storms. 

"This  place  is  sinking/'  said  Joseph  Tommy,  48,  who  was  born  in  Newtok. 
"If  the  erosion  keeps  on  coming,  we  will  be  in  a grave  situation." 

So,  once  again,  Newtok  must  move,  leaving  residents  and  officials 
grappling  with  an  unprecedented  crisis  that  looms  over  scores  of  native 
villages  along  Alaska's  increasingly  battered  western  coast. 

These  once-nomadic  people  can  no  longer  pack  up  and  go.  The  crucial 
difference  this  time:  finding  the  funds  to  move  and  to  replace  millions  of 
public  dollars  invested  in  schools,  clinics  and  government  offices. 
Replacement  costs  are  beyond  the  reach  of  these  remote,  cash-strapped 
communities  that  typically  rely  on  subsistence  foods  for  economic  survival 
- and  they  are  costs  that  no  single  federal  or  state  entity  is  equipped 
to  shoulder. 

"We've  become  complicated  with  the  rest  of  the  world,"  Nick  Tom, 

Newtok' s former  tribal  administrator,  said  as  he  led  visitors  through  mud 
and  snow,  pointing  out  shifting  houses  and  the  crumbled  soil  fringing  the 
Ninglick.  "We  can't  even  move  an  inch  without  any  money." 

It  is  a problem  taking  on  a new  urgency  as  the  effects  of  climate  change 
escalate  in  a region  many  consider  a harbinger  of  global  warming.  Erosion 
and  flooding  are  nothing  new  here,  but  communities  are  increasingly 
vulnerable  to  melting  permafrost  and  shorter  periods  of  the  shorefast  ice 
that  historically  protected  them  from  powerful  storms. 

Erosion  and  flooding  affect  to  some  degree  184  of  213  Alaska  Native 
villages,  or  86  percent,  according  to  a 2003  report  by  the  Government 
Accountability  Office,  the  investigative  arm  of  Congress.  The  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  is  trying  to  determine  which  communities  need  the  most 
help  from  a network  of  state  and  federal  agencies. 

"When  there  is  a problem  that  develops  over  years  and  decades,  such  as 
Alaskan  erosion,  the  perception  of  urgency  is  not  as  acute,"  said  Bruce 
Sexauer,  a senior  planner  with  the  corps.  "The  impacts  of  a hurricane  can 
be  felt  nationwide,  whereas  similar  situations  in  remote  communities  are 
oftentimes  only  known  by  a select  few." 

Newtok  and  two  other  western  Alaska  villages,  Shishmaref  and  Kivalina, 
face  the  shortest  life  spans  at  their  current  locations. 

Some  officials  believe  conditions  are  most  urgent  in  Newtok,  tightly 
wedged  between  two  rivers.  The  vast,  rushing  Ninglick  has  cut  into  the 
smaller  Newtok  River,  turning  it  into  a slough.  This  is  the  historical 
sewage  dumping  place  for  Newtok' s 315  residents,  who  have  no  indoor 
plumbing  and  use  buckets  as  toilets. 

Compounding  the  problem,  fall  storms  send  flood  waters  surging  through 
the  Ninglick  and  up  the  Newtok,  turning  the  village  into  an  island,  said 
Brenda  Kerr,  the  corps's  Newtok  planner,  part  of  a new  multiagency  effort 
exploring  possible  actions. 

"The  water  is  scary  enough  in  and  of  itself,  and  then  you  consider 
what's  in  it.  The  public  health  concern  is  probably  one  of  the  biggest 
triggers  here,"  Kerr  said. 

Newtok  is  ahead  of  other  villages  facing  impending  moves,  having 
completed  a federal  land  trade  in  2004  for  a hilly  area  called  Mertarvik 
on  Nelson  Island,  nine  miles  to  the  south.  But  that  is  just  on  paper.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  estimates  that  moving  would  cost  as  much  as  $130 
million,  or  more  than  $412,000  per  resident.  That  price  tag  reflects  the 
challenge  of  carrying  some  existing  structures  and  tons  of  construction 
supplies  to  undeveloped  tundra  - there  are  no  roads  here,  no  landing 
strip  and  no  barge  landing  for  large  vessels  - to  build  a community  from 
the  ground  up. 

"The  land  swap  was  successful.  It's  the  move  that  will  cost  us  money," 
said  Stanley  Tom,  Newtok' s acting  tribal  administrator  and  Nick  Tom's 
brother. 

About  370  miles  to  the  north,  the  relocation  cost  would  be  even  steeper 
for  Shishmaref,  an  Inupiat  village  of  600  located  on  a narrow  island  just 
north  of  the  Bering  Strait.  Estimates  run  as  high  as  $200  million  to  start 
from  scratch  with  new  infrastructure  - or  about  half  that  amount  to  move 
residents  to  the  coastal  hub  towns  of  Nome  or  Kotzebue. 

Ultimately,  multimillion-dollar  projects  to  protect  or  move  a few 
isolated  people  must  be  justified,  especially  post-Katrina.  But  it  is  not 


the  government's  role  to  bankroll  the  entire  cost  of  building  a new 
community,  officials  said. 

"I  think  there's  very  little  likelihood  that  the  federal  government  or 
the  state  government  could  come  up  with  $150  million  to  say,  'Okay, 
Shishmaref  or  Newtok  or  Kivalina,  we're  going  to  move  you  next  year,'  " 
said  Gary  Brown,  a member  of  the  state's  emergency  management  office. 

"When  you  look  at  the  numbers,  it's  kind  of  staggering,  but  if  a community 
can  figure  out  a way  through  the  maze  of  political  processes  to  do  it 
incrementally,  it  might  be  more  palatable." 

Joining  another  community  is  unacceptable,  said  Shishmaref  village 
transportation  planner  Tony  Weyiouanna,  who  has  lobbied  hard  for  state  and 
federal  funding.  In  their  nomadic  past,  natives  generally  stayed  within  a 
certain  region.  Today,  they  hunt  the  same  animals  as  their  ancestors, 
create  their  artwork  with  the  same  materials,  know  the  land  intimately. 

Being  absorbed  into  another  culture,  even  one  only  100  miles  away,  could 
amount  to  cultural  death,  exposing  residents  to  urban  ills  such  as  alcohol 
which  is  banned  in  Shishmaref  and  other  dry  villages.  Residents  fear  the 
subsistence  lifestyle  their  traditions  and  economy  so  heavily  rely  on 
would  end,  pushing  them  into  welfare. 

"We  would  like  to  keep  our  traditions  and  values  as  long  as  we  can  for 
the  future  of  our  children  and  grandchildren,"  Weyiouanna  said. 

The  cultural  erosion  he  and  others  dread  has  other  causes,  too. 

Even  without  relocations,  technology  has  brought  a global  media 
influence  to  even  the  most  isolated  villages.  Elders  say  young  people 
suffer  a disconnect  that  gets  some  of  the  blame  for  chronic  problems  in 
native  society  - alcoholism,  suicide,  domestic  violence  and  high  dropout 
rates . 

But  Alaska  Natives,  who  represent  11  distinct  cultures  and  20  languages, 
are  fighting  back.  They  are  hosting  culture  camps  and  rural  student 
exchanges.  Villages  have  resurrected  dances  and  festivals  that  were  banned 
a century  ago  by  missionaries.  Schools  have  launched  native  language- 
immersion  programs. 

Debra  Dommek  sees  herself  as  a tribal  elder-in-training  even  though  she 
is  only  18.  She  learned  about  ancient  arts,  focusing  on  dance,  in  an 
after-school  program  run  by  the  Alaska  Native  Heritage  Center  in  Anchorage 

Now  it  is  her  responsibility,  she  said,  to  preserve  the  songs  and  dances 
art  and  stories  of  indigenous  Alaskans,  including  her  people,  Inupiats. 

"This  is  who  I am,  who  my  children  will  be,"  Dommek  said.  "Sometimes  I 
feel  pressure  taking  on  such  a position,  but  somebody's  got  to  do  it." 
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Tolerance  should  be  accepted 
Dorreen  Yellow  Bird 
January  24,  2007 

Why  is  calling  someone  with  a different  sexual  orientation  a name  not 
like  calling  someone  fat,  a slacker  or  a nerd?  Calling  someone  a "fag"  in 
a derogatory  reference  to  sexual  orientation  certainly  fits  the  category 
of  name-calling. 

According  to  a Minneapolis  Star  Tribune  story,  "Parents  protest  school 
event's  tie  to  gay-rights  group,"  parents  of  Farmington  Middle  School  East 
in  Farmington,  Minn.,  are  concerned  that  the  school's  "No  name-calling 
week"  of  Dan.  22-26  will  introduce  or  promote  gay  and  lesbian  lifestyles. 

The  school  is  grappling  with  how  to  answer  some  irate  parents  who  see 
problems  with  the  "No  name-calling  week."  These  parents  are  protesting  not 


because  they  approve  of  bullying  or  harassment,  but,  I suspect,  because 
they  disapprove  of  who  is  being  bullied  or  harassed. 

Their  problem  lies  with  an  organization  called  Gay,  Lesbian  and  Straight 
Education  Network,  which  sponsored  some  of  the  curriculum  being  used  for 
the  week.  The  group  does  promote  tolerance  for  gay  and  lesbian  students, 
but  it  also  provides  information  about  the  broad  issue  of  name-calling, 
harassment  and  bullying.  These  broad  issues  are  what  the  school  is 
focusing  on. 

Unfortunately,  name-calling  and  bullying  seem  to  be  a sign  of  the  times. 
Schools  throughout  the  nation  struggle  with  bullying  or  harassment  in 
schools.  Name-calling  and  harassment  have  sparked  fights,  beatings  and 
even  school  shootings. 

The  trend  for  harassment  and  bullying  among  students  in  schools  today 
caused  staff  at  Farmington  Middle  School  East  to  survey  students  to  see 
how  many  of  them  have  been  harassed  or  bullied.  Amazingly,  75  percent  of 
the  students  surveyed  said  they  experienced  some  kind  of  bullying  or  name- 
calling while  in  or  near  school. 

So,  it  seems  the  staff  at  Farmington  Middle  School  East  was  right  to 
undertake  a program  to  teach  tolerance  and  respect.  But  the  agenda  that 
the  school  has  laid  out  for  the  students  isn't  what  the  angry  parents 
probably  suspect.  I read  through  the  school's  agenda  for  "No  name-calling" 
week,  and  there  isn't  one  mention  of  gay  or  lesbian  lifestyles  in  the 
weeklong  lesson  plan.  The  agenda  talks  mostly  about  students  making 
disparaging  remarks  to  each  other  about  everyday  items  such  as  clothing, 
body  weight,  grades,  interests  and  so  on. 

The  number,  if  any,  of  gay  and  lesbian  students  at  Farmington  Middle 
School  East  is  unknown.  Dudging  by  the  age  of  the  students,  it  probably 
isn't  a common  issue,  either. 

Yet,  these  young  people  don't  live  in  a bubble.  They  have  encountered 
people  who  are  gay  or  lesbian.  That's  not  new  to  them.  So,  understanding 
these  issues  could  be  included  in  their  agenda. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  some  parents  are  setting  an  example  for  their 
children  of  disrespect  and  intolerance.  These  parents  are  saying  by 
example  there  is  only  one  lifestyle  to  be  tolerated  and  respected. 

Families  have  the  right  to  disapprove  of  the  lifestyle  of  gays  and 
lesbians.  But  don't  they  also  have  the  responsibility  to  teach  their 
children  tolerance  and  respect  for  differences? 

The  irony  is  that  we  are  exposed  to  different  lifestyles  at  every  turn. 
It's  common  to  see  movies  and  TV  shows  in  which  gay  characters  play 
important  roles;  they're  an  accepted  part  of  the  scene.  Marriage  and 
relationships  between  people  of  different  races  used  to  be  looked  down 
upon,  but  today  we  think  little  about  such  things. 

We  live  in  a new  age  in  which  we  can  see  into  the  lives  and  worlds  of 
our  neighbors.  Countries  that  we  only  read  about  come  into  our  homes 
through  television  every  day.  Many  of  these  countries  also  have  different 
lifestyles  - things  that  we  might  find  appalling,  yet  are  commonplace  to 
the  residents  there.  In  that  same  vein,  other  countries  might  find  our 
lifestyles  outlandish  and  awful. 

Farmington  is  teaching  its  children  to  be  understanding  and  respectful 
of  other  people's  differences,  and  that  is  a good  goal  for  any  school. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird  is  a reporter  and  columnist.  Fler  columns 
appear  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  on  the  opinion  pages  of  the  Flerald. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald . com 
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Harjo:  Order  in  the  House  needed  for  Indian  affairs 
by:  Suzan  Shown  Harjo  / Indian  Country  Today 
January  26,  2007 

The  House  of  Representatives  dismantled  its  longstanding  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  in  1946,  as  strident  special  interests  were  trying  to  end 
federal/tribal  treaty  and  trust  relationships  and  to  force  Indians  to  cash 
out  land,  water,  minerals  and  other  resources. 

Today,  more  than  60  years  later,  Indian  issues  are  still  handled  on  an 
unstructured,  ad  hoc  basis  in  the  House  Resources  Committee,  where  they 
are  subject  to  the  same  competing  interests. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  was  abolished  in  1946,  too,  but 
the  upper  chamber  reinstated  it  as  a select  panel  in  1977  and  made  it 
permanent  in  1984. 

What  else  was  happening  in  1946,  when  Congress  disestablished  its  Indian 
committees?  For  one  thing,  it  established  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
that  year. 

Indian  people  who  knew  about  the  ICC  were  led  to  believe  that  it  was  a 
forum  for  redress  of  grievances  and  reparations  for  unconscionable  land 
deals.  Some  of  the  ICC  law's  sponsors  spoke  of  justice  and  legal  equities. 
Others  said  it  was  a way  to  wipe  the  slate  clean.  Lawyers  said,  "Goody," 
and  took  from  40  percent  to  90  percent  of  ICC  monetary  awards. 

Native  Americans  were  shocked  when  decades  later,  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  a treaty  claim  for  land  had  already  been  decided  by  the  ICC  and 
that  acceptance  of  the  pennies-an-acre  payment  settled  and  extinguished 
claims  for  tangible  resources. 

In  the  World  War  II  years.  Congress  was  looking  for  lands  to  use  as 
bombing  practice  ranges,  for  munitions  storage  and  as  atomic  and  nuclear 
test  sites.  From  the  Aleutian  Islands  to  Arizona,  from  North  Dakota  to 
Texas  and  from  Maine  to  Florida,  Indian  lands  were  being  used  for  those 
military  purposes  and  even  as  detention  camps  for  Japanese  Americans  and 
for  German  prisoners  of  war. 

When  the  House  and  Senate  got  rid  of  their  Indian  committees,  they 
assigned  jurisdiction  over  Indian  subcommittees  to  the  Public  Lands  panels, 
which  became  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee.  They  might  as 
well  have  been  Indian  resources  shopping  malls. 

Congress  ordered  the  BIA  to  make  lists  of  tribes  that  were  "ready"  for 
termination  of  the  federal/tribal  relationship. 

The  BIA  came  up  with  one  list  of  tribes  whose  people  were  Christians, 
spoke  English,  were  racially  more  non-Indian  than  Indian  and  who  were 
mostly  economically  self-sufficient.  Another  list  included  those  who 
practiced  their  traditional  religion,  spoke  their  heritage  language,  were 
racially  Indian  and  lived  in  poverty.  A third  list  included  tribes  in 
between . 

While  all  that  was  going  on,  the  House  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
was  preoccupied  with  the  hunt  for  communists  in  various  segments  of 
American  society.  Some  of  its  members  looked  askance  at  the  Roosevelt  New 
Dealers,  including  the  Indian  New  Dealers,  and  started  characterizing 
Indian  reservations  as  "socialistic." 

Some  HUAC  members  sponsored  the  ICC  legislation  and  helped  end  the 
Indian  affairs  committees.  And  bankers,  loggers,  oil  and  gas  companies, 
mining  interests  and  land  developers  lined  up  in  the  hallways  with  their 
own  termination  wish  lists. 

In  the  1970s,  Interior  Committee  Chairman  Morris  K.  Udall,  D-Ariz.,  took 
Indian  affairs  into  the  full  committee,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  a 
subcommittee  that  had  become  a magnet  for  anti-Indian,  anti-treaty  forces 
nationwide. 

Udall' s system,  as  he  explained  it  to  a few  of  us  at  the  National 
Congress  of  American  Indians,  was  to  floor  manage  many  bills  himself  and 
to  call  on  nonconflicted  committee  members  to  manage  one  bill  each  in  a 
two-year  Congress.  For  example,  he  had  a dicey  water  issue  in  his  state, 
so  a New  York  representative  shepherded  that  matter  from  start  to  finish. 

Many  pro-Indian  legislators  answered  Udall 's  call  and  made  a batch  of 
good  laws.  Some  members  are  still  in  Congress  and  still  doing  more  than 
their  share  of  the  work  of  the  House  on  Indian  matters.  Udall  was  a 


tireless  advocate  and  his  system  worked  well  for  as  long  as  his  stamina 
matched  his  commitment.  When  he  became  ill  with  Parkinson's  disease  and 
started  slowing  down,  so  did  progress  on  Indian  legislation. 

Interior  became  the  Natural  Resources  Committee  in  1993  and  an  Indian 
subcommittee  was  established  for  a few  years,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
another  fine  advocate.  Rep.  Bill  Richardson,  D-N.M.  Now,  Indian 
legislation  is  handled  in  the  full  Resources  Committee. 

The  absence  of  an  Indian  affairs  structure  means  that  Native  people  have 
very  few  points  of  access  to  the  legislative  process.  Even  members  of 
Congress  don't  have  much  control  over  the  federal  Indian  policy  developed 
in  their  names.  Decisions  about  substance,  timing  and  progress  of 
legislation  are  left  to  a handful  of  staffers,  who  can  be  curt  and 
unavailable  to  members  and  Native  people  alike. 

It's  no  wonder  that  some  tribal  leaders  got  sick  and  tired  of  being 
dismissed  and  disrespected,  or  just  getting  nowhere,  and  hired  Team 
Abramoff  and  their  ilk  to  go  around  the  Resources  Committee  to  the  House 
leadership.  Others,  who  lacked  system-greasing  money,  were  forced  to  smile 
and  perfect  the  posture  of  a supplicant. 

One  Resources  Committee  staffer  went  before  the  NCAI's  legislative 
strategy  session,  Ian.  23  and  24,  and  chided  the  group  for  bypassing  her 
with  the  "NCAI-initiated"  request  for  a House  Indian  committee.  The 
staffer  said  she  received  a call  about  the  written  request  from  Speaker 
Nancy  Pelosi's  office  and  was  caught  off-guard  because  no  one  told  her 
anything  about  it. 

It  was  reminiscent  of  the  days  in  the  1960s  and  1970s,  when  BIA 
employees  would  chastise  Indian  leaders  for  not  checking  in  with  them 
before  going  to  the  Hill  (which  was  an  improvement  from  the  days  when 
tribal  people  were  not  permitted,  and  later  not  expected,  to  go  anywhere 
in  Washington  without  a BIA  escort). 

Resources  Committee  Chairman  Nick  Rahall,  D-W.Va.,  is  a soft-spoken, 
kindly  gentleman  - not  the  sort  to  chide  tribal  leaders  in  public  or 
private.  It's  understandable  that  he  does  not  want  to  relinquish  committee 
jurisdiction  or  staff  positions,  especially  after  spending  many  years  in 
the  Ranking  Minority  Member  position  under  Republican  rule. 

But  the  fact  that  important  Native  organizations  want  the  House  to 
reinstate  the  Indian  committee  should  give  him  pause. 

NCAI  and  six  other  groups  have  called  for  a full  Indian  affairs 
committee  in  the  House.  They  also  have  rejected  the  idea  of  an  Indian 
subcommittee  within  the  Resources  Committee.  Other  organizations  joining 
NCAI  are  the  National  Indian  Business  Association,  National  Indian 
Education  Association, 

National  Indian  Gaming  Association,  National  Indian  Health  Board, 
National  Indian  Housing  Council  and  the  Native  American  Rights  Fund. 

Many  Native  leaders  are  concerned  that  former  Resources  Committee 
leaders  and  staffers  did  not  attend  last  year's  meetings  with  Senate 
Indian  committee  and  tribal  leaders  on  settlement  of  the  Indian  trust 
funds  case. 

They  also  say  that  a House  Indian  committee  might  have  been  able  to  move 
the  reauthorization  of  the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act,  which  has 
been  stalled  since  2001. 

In  a Nov.  30,  2006,  letter  to  Pelosi,  Reps.  Dale  Kildee,  D-Mich.,  and 
Tom  Cole,  R-Okla.,  of  the  Native  American  Caucus,  wrote:  "We  have  spoken 
to  several  of  our  colleagues  who  have  expressed  a strong  desire  to  serve 
on  a House  Indian  Affairs  Committee.  There  is  much  work  to  be  done  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  for  Indian  people  who  still  suffer  from  the 
highest  levels  of  poverty,  unemployment  and  lack  of  health  care. 

"Re-establishing  a House  Committee  ...  would  send  a strong  signal  that 
the  House  is  ready  to  tackle  the  difficult  problems  facing  Native 
Americans."  Kildee  and  the  caucus  have  saved  the  day  several  times  on 
Indian  bills,  sometimes  in  the  absence  of  action  by  the  Resources 
Committee. 

Suzan  Shown  Harjo,  Cheyenne  and  Hodulgee  Muscogee, 
is  president  of  the  Morning  Star  Institute  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  a columnist  for  Indian  Country  Today. 
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Threatened  Amazon  tribes  fight  against  the  odds 
by:  3im  Adams  / Indian  Country  Today 
January  22,  2007 

NEW  YORK  - Facing  land  theft  and  even  genocide  as  modern  exploiters  rush 
into  the  Amazon  basin  and  other  Brazilian  forests,  small,  isolated  Indian 
tribes  are  struggling  against  overwhelming  odds.  But  they  are  fighting 
back  with  increasing  vigor;  and  as  they  add  lawyers  to  their  arsenal  of 
bows  and  arrows,  have  begun  to  score  remarkable  successes. 

In  recent  weeks,  the  Brazilian  legislature  passed  a legal  landmark 
(unpaving  the  way,  one  might  say)  to  protect  one  of  the  planet's  most 
endangered  forest  regions:  the  Atlantic  Mata  along  its  southern  coast. 
Separately,  the  governor  of  Para  in  the  Amazon  basin  created  a new 
tropical  rainforest  preserve  covering  more  than  58,000  square  miles.  In 
addition,  federal  courts  have  sided  with  tribal  claims  in  several  suits 
involving  powerful  economic  interests.  One  court  voided  the  land  titles  of 
44  ranches  near  the  Xingu  Indigenous  Park,  saying  the  land  sales  were 
fraudulent.  The  land,  more  than  1.3  million  acres,  reverts  to  the  National 
Foundation  for  the  Indian  (FUNAI),  the  Brazilian  equivalent  of  the  BIA, 
and  the  National  Institution  for  Agrarian  Reform. 

Some  of  the  suits  arose  from  a wave  of  occupations  by  tribal  militants, 
sometimes  armed  with  bows,  arrows  and  sticks.  The  most  recent  of  these,  on 
Dec.  13,  shut  down  a harbor  in  the  state  of  Espiritu  Santo  handling  the 
bulk  of  the  exports  of  the  wood-product  company  Aracruz  Celulose.  Members 
of  the  Tupiniquim  and  Guarani  tribes  accuse  the  company  of  occupying 

26.000  acres  of  their  land. 

The  decisions  can  be  appealed  and  reversed,  and  the  legislation  might 
harbor  dangerous  loopholes,  but  they  are  a welcome  contrast  to  the  murder- 
filled  rush  to  exploit  Brazil's  interior. 

Unlike  the  countries  of  the  Andes,  where  the  indigenous  population  is  a 
majority  and  increasingly  powerful  politically,  Indians  in  Brazil  are  a 
small  minority,  often  isolated  in  inland  reserves  surrounded  by  a "Wild 
West"  atmosphere  of  land-clearing  and  development.  Yet  they  are  standing 
up  to  some  of  the  country's  largest  corporations. 

In  one  of  the  most  notable  confrontations,  two  communities  of  Xicrin 
Indians  on  Oct.  17  occupied  the  Carajas,  Para  state,  open-pit  mines  of  the 
Companhia  Vale  do  Rio  Dolce,  the  world's  largest  producer  of  iron  ore.  The 
CVRD,  an  $11  billion  corporation,  has  extensive  international  contacts; 
its  well-known  CEO,  Roger  Agnelli,  sits  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
construction  giant  ABB  Ltd.  and  the  North  Carolina  utility  Duke  Energy 
Corp. 

According  to  the  CVRD  account,  200  Xicrin  Indians  from  the  communities 
of  Catete  and  Djudjeko  invaded  their  facility  "armed  with  bows,  arrows  and 
sticks."  They  occupied  the  rail  loop  and  locomotives  and  took  the  keys  of 
the  company's  commuter  buses,  holding  600  employees  hostage  for  about  two 
hours.  In  the  two  days  of  the  occupation,  said  the  company,  it  lost 

500.000  tons  of  iron  ore  production. 

The  origins  of  the  conflict  are  murky.  In  February  five  other  tribes 
tore  up  tracks  of  the  CVRD-owned  Carajas  railroad,  interrupting  its 
mineral  exports.  It  appears  from  the  charges  and  countercharges  that  the 
tribes  feel  the  company  shortchanged  it  on  promised  payments  in  return  for 
use  of  indigenous  land.  But  the  nature  of  the  agreement,  or  whether  there 
was  one,  is  in  dispute.  Even  the  main  newspaper  in  Sao  Paolo  admitted  that 
it  was  confused. 


Declaring  it  would  not  bow  to  "extortion/'  however,  the  company 
cancelled  its  annual  contribution  of  more  than  $4  million  to  the  Xicrin 
Indians.  The  case  went  to  court.  On  Dec.  4,  2006,  a federal  judge  ordered 
the  company  to  resume  its  payments,  noting  that  it  had  just  reported 
record  profits. 

Agnelli  immediately  announced  he  would  appeal.  He  denounced  FUNAI  for 
failing  to  intervene.  He  stated  that  CVRD  invested  heavily  in  the 
environment  and  health  services  for  Indians  but  questioned  direct  payments 
to  the  tribes.  According  to  a regional  paper,  he  said,  "If  you  give  money 
to  the  Indians,  then  an  NGO  [nongovernmental  organization]  comes  and  says 
that  Indians  are  dying  of  heart  attacks  because  with  the  money  you  give 
him,  he's  buying  french  fries  and  his  cholesterol  level  is  going  up.  So  I 
can't  give  money  to  an  Indian.  Fine.  So  who  do  I give  the  money  to?" 

At  least  one  tribe,  however,  is  seeking  to  emerge  from  the  conflict  with 
a sustainable  economic  model.  The  Xavante  people  in  the  southern  Amazon 
basin  blockaded  a national  highway  in  Mato  Grosso  state  in  Duly  to  protest 
the  impact  of  soybean  cultivation  on  the  Rio  das  Mortes  watershed.  But  one 
Xavante  village  is  also  beginning  to  earn  royalties  by  licensing  its 
traditional  hunting  chant  as  a cell  phone  ring  tone. 

Dim  Adams  is  a historian  at  the  Smithsonian  National  Museum 
of  the  American  Indian. 
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This  message  is  forwarded  to  you  by  the  editors  of  the  Chiapas95 
newslists.  To  contact  the  editors  or  to  submit  material  for  posting 
send  to:  <chiapas-i@eco. utexas. edu>. 

Original  Message  

Hello!  During  the  Zapatista  Encuentro  in  Chiapas,  anarchist  and  other 
activist  groups  took  the  occasion  to  meet  and  organise.  In  particular, 
collectives  from  the  USA  and  Mexico  agreed  to  organise  a No  Border  camp 
and  action  this  November  in  Mexicali  against  the  anti-migration  Wall  on 
the  frontier.  This  initiative  is  being  taken  using  the  PGA  hallmarks  as 
organising  principles,  see 

<http://deletetheborder.org/node/1860>(continued  english  below) . 

> Welcome  to  the  Anarchist  Network! 

Over  a hundred  anarchists  met  during  the  primer  encuentro  de  los  pueblos 
zapatistas  y los  pueblos  del  mundo  to  begin  to  discuss  and  look  for 
common  points  to  promote  relations  and  communication  between 
anarchist  collectives  and  individuals  from  all  over  the  world.  In  these 
meetings  we  decided  to  put  together  a global  anarchist  network 
facilitated  by  an  email  list,  web  page,  and  a bilingual  publication. 

As  repression  against  social  movements  in  general,  and  anarchists 
specifically,  continues  to  increase  in  Mexico  and  all  over  the  world,  it 
is  important  for  us  to  support  each  other  while  sharing  and  learning 
from  our  diverse  experiences.  As  they  globalize  repression  and  terror  we 
will  comtinue  to  search  for  means  to  globalize  resistance  and  combat  the 
misery  of  the  state  and  capitalism.  We  hope  that  this  network  will  serve 
as  a practical  tool  to  communicate,  organize  and  promote  international 
solidarity  amongst  anarchists. 

- From  these  meetings  held  during  the  encuentro  we  came  up  with  the 
following  plans/ideas  for  action: 

March  15th:  International  Day  of  Action 

Coordinate  a global  day  of  action  against  the  repressive  forces  of  the 
state  (police,  military,  etc...)  and  for  the  Freedom  of  all  Political 
Prisoners . 

Duly  2007:  Anarchist  Encuentro 


The  idea  was  raised  to  hold  an  anarchist  gathering  before  the  next 
a ' oeencuentro  de  los  pueblos  zapatista  con  los  pueblos  del  mundoa  to  be 
held  in  early  Duly.  Location  and  exact  dates  to  be  decided. 

November  2007:  No  Border  Camp  and  coordinated  global  actions 
In  November  2007  a No  Border  camp  will  be  held  on  both  sides  of  the 
Mexicali-Calexico  section  of  the  Mexican-US  border  to  confront  the 
issues  surrounding  this  border  and  the  idea  of  borders  and  states 
worldwide.  We  discussed  coordinating  actions  world  wide  around  these 
dates  to  focus  on  the  global  problem  of  borders,  detention  centers  and  a 
world  where  people  are  made  illegal  while  capitalism  is  globalized. 
Anarchists  from  Mexico  have  also  proposed  actions  highlighting  the 
Mexico-Guatemala  border. 

For  more  information  about  the  Mexicali-Calexico  No  Border  Camp: 
http: //deletetheborder . /org/en /node/1860 

This  list  will  be  put  together  in  a form  that  will  be  open  and  secure, 
the  following  are  some  basic  guidelines  for  the  email  list: 

1.  If  you  are  going  to  invite  individuals,  collectives  or  groups  to  join 
the  list  please  send  an  email  to  the  list  administrators  letting  them 
know  who  you  invited. 

2.  Invited  individuals,  collectives,  or  groups  should  write  a brief 
description  of  their  work,  project,  collective  and  where  they  are 
located  when  they  subscribe  to  the  list. 

These  are  basic  guidelines,  more  specific  information  will  follow. 

We  are  excited  to  put  this  network  into  practice  and  look  forward  to  it 
being  a productive  tool  to  coordinate  our  resistance  and  promote 
solidarity  amongst  anarchists  all  over  the  world! 

LOVE,  RAGE  and  ANARCHY!!! 


A-infos-en  mailing  list 
A-infos-en@ainfos . ca 

http: //a infos . ca /cgi - bin /mailman/ list info/a- infos -en 
http://ainfos.ca/en 

http://freedom.libsyn.com/  Voice  of  Freedom,  Radical  Podcast 
http://freeselfdefence.info/  Self-defence  wiki 

http://www.kingstonstudents.org/  Kingston  University  students'  forum 
"None  of  us  are  free  until  all  of  us  are  free."  ~ Mihail  Bakunin 

Zapatista  archive 

http: //www. struggle .ws/mexi co. html 

Change  susbscription  options  at  http://groups.yahoo.com/group/ZapNews 

To  subscribe  to  this  list  send  a message  containing  the  words 
subscribe  chiapas95  (or  chiapas95-lite,  or  chiapas95-english,  or 
chiapas95-espanol)  to  majordomo@eco.utexas.edu.  Previous  messages 
are  available  from  http://www.eco.utexas.edu/faculty/Cleaver/chiapas95.html 
or  gopher  to  Texas,  University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  Department  of 
Economics,  Mailing  Lists. 
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AFN  protests  federal  challenge  of  residential  school  court  decision 
by  Doseph  Quesnel 
Danuary  23,  2007 

A national  Aboriginal  organization  is  protesting  a government  decision  to 
contest  certain  aspects  of  a Indian  residential  school  class  action  suit. 


which  may  delay  final  approval  for  $1.9  billion  payment  to  survivors. 

"We  are  very  disappointed  to  learn  that  the  Attorney  General  of  Canada 
has  appealed  part  of  a Regina  Court  decision  to  approve  the  Indian 
residential  school  class  action  lawsuit/'  said  National  Chief  Phil 
Fontaine . 

"We  strongly  encourage  the  Government  of  Canada  and  the  Saskatchewan 
Court  to  sever  this  legal  issue  so  that  the  $1.9  billion  settlement 
process  can  proceed  without  further  delay  in  settlement  payments  for 
survivors/'  he  added. 

"We  have  now  heard  from  all  nine  courts.  All  agree  the  settlement 
agreement  is  fair  and  just.  Some  courts  have  raised  some  concerns  that 
need  to  be  addressed  immediately  to  ensure  survivors  get  their  money  in  a 
timely  fashion.  Compensation  payments  for  the  approximately  80,000 
residential  school  survivors  should  likely  begin  later  this  summer." 

Fontaine  also  raised  that  final  resolution  to  the  mannter  is  very 
important  in  ensuring  the  settlement  is  finalized. 

"We  want  to  emphasize  to  the  courts  and  the  government  the  importance  of 
getting  this  historic  settlement  completed  in  a timely  matter.  Many  of  the 
survivors,  who  are  elderly  and  sick,  are  dying  at  a rate  of  four  a day.  We 
all  agree  we  want  to  see  an  end  to  this  sad  chapter  of  Canadian  history." 

Finalizing  the  agreement,  he  continued,  is  part  of  the  healing  process 
for  those  who  lived  through  the  school  system. 

"The  courts  certification  also  means  the  Truth  Commission  will  be 
starting  its  work  next  summer.  The  Truth  Commission  will  ensure  that  all 
Canadians  will  understand  the  significance  of  the  serious  harm  done  to  our 
people.  First  Nations  are  determined  to  send  the  message  to  the  world  that 
"Never  Again"  will  such  actions  be  tolerated  in  Canada." 
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Future  of  Dehcho  land  plan  lies  in  limbo 
CBC  News 

lanuary  22,  2007 

The  Dehcho  land-use  plan  protects  too  much  land  from  development  and 
won't  be  approved  as  it  stands,  federal  negotiator  Tim  Christian  says. 

The  plan  was  developed  over  four  years  by  the  Dehcho  land-use  plan 
committee  and  approved  by  the  Dehcho  First  Nations  at  its  assembly  in 
lune. 

Christian  says  the  federal  government  wants  to  dismantle  the 
committee  and  move  discussions  about  revising  the  plan  to  the  land 
claims  table. 

The  government's  concerns  are  not  technical  and  do  not  require  the 
skills  of  planning  committee  members  to  resolve,  said  Christian,  who 
maintains  the  current  plan  contains  a confusing  regulatory  regime. 

"It  doesn't  make  sense  for  us  to  just  hand  back  to  the  committee 
issues  which  we  have  already  raised  with  the  committee,"  he  said  in 
an  interview  Friday. 

"They  have  seen  fit  not  to  address  these  concerns  in  the  past,  and 
therefore  the  plan,  as  it's  currently  drafted,  will  not  be  approved." 

Committee's  work  far  from  finished 

Land-use  plan  committee  executive  director  Fleidi  Wiebe  says  the  job 
of  the  group  will  not  be  completed  until  the  plan  has  been  approved 
by  the  federal  and  territorial  governments  and  properly  implemented. 

"We've  built  up  a lot  of  capacity,  both  in  terms  of  understanding  of 
the  land  and  the  culture  and  the  resources  and  the  values  in  the 
region,  but  also  the  priorities  of  the  different  planning  partners 
that  have  been  involved,"  Wiebe  said. 


"While  a lot  of  that  information  is  documented,  for  somebody  else  to 
walk  in  and  pick  that  up  would  take  a long  time." 

The  plan  has  cost  an  estimated  $4  million  to  date,  she  said. 

Its  fate,  along  with  the  committee's,  will  be  discussed  at  the  next 
round  of  Dehcho  land  claim  negotiations  in  February. 

The  Dehcho  First  Nations,  which  represent  11  communities  in  the 
southwest  region  of  the  Northwest  Territories,  is  the  only  aboriginal 
group  without  a land  claim  agreement  along  the  route  of  the  proposed 
1,200-kilometre  Mackenzie  Valley 
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Metis  Hunting  Rights 
FYI : 

lanuary  24th,  2007 

Alberta  govt  deal  that  allows  Metis  to  hunt  without  licences  not 

enforceable 

10HN  COTTER 

EDMONTON  (CP)  - The  Alberta  government's  deal  that  allows  Metis 
people  the  right  to  hunt  and  fish  without  licences  is  not  legally 
enforceable,  a judge  has  ruled. 

lustice  Gerald  Verville  of  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  also  set  aside  the 
conviction  of  Kipp  Kelley,  a Metis  hunter  who  was  convicted  last  year 
of  illegal  trapping.  "I  have  found  that  the  Interim  Metis  Harvesting 
Agreement  is  not  legally  enforceable,"  Verville  wrote  in  a judgment 
obtained  by  The  Canadian  Press. 

The  trial  judge  who  convicted  Kelley  last  year  said  that  the  Metis 
man  could  not  use  the  Alberta  deal  as  a defence  because  he  had  not 
shown  that  he  had  the  right  to  trap  under  a Supreme  Court  ruling  on 
Metis  hunting  rights. 

But  Verville  said  that  because  Alberta  signed  the  Interim  Metis 
Harvesting  Agreement  in  2004  with  Metis  leaders,  most  ordinary  people 
would  be  under  the  impression  that  it  was  legal  to  trap  without  fear 
of  being  convicted  of  an  offence. 

"In  these  circumstances,  I find  a conviction  would  shock  the 
conscience  of  the  community  and  bring  the  administration  of  justice 
into  disrepute,"  he  wrote. 

"I  therefore  set  aside  the  conviction." 

Thomas  Rothwell,  a lawyer  who  represented  the  Alberta  government  in 
court,  called  Verville's  findings  "serious."  He  said  the  province  may 
launch  an  appeal. 

"The  finding  is  clear  that  the  agreement  is  legally  unenforceable," 
Rothwell  said  Tuesday.  "The  government  is  going  to  review  the 
decision  and  provide  a response." 

Audrey  Poitras,  president  of  the  Metis  Nation  of  Alberta,  said  while 
the  agreement  might  be  legally  unenforceable  in  its  current  form,  the 
province  should  make  regulatory  changes  to  make  it  lawful. 

She  said  negotiations  with  the  government  are  already  underway  for  a 
better  Metis  Harvesting  Agreement. 

"I  believe  this  decision  is  not  just  significant  for  Alberta,"  she 
said.  "It  is  saying  to  all  provinces,  'sit  down  and  negotiate 
accommodation  agreements  with  the  Metis  people.'  " 

In  2003  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  Metis  living  near  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Ont,  have  the  right  to  hunt  and  fish  for  food  without  a 
licence. 

Since  then,  provincial  governments  with  Metis  communities  have  been 
grappling  with  the  implications  of  the  so-called  Powley  decision. 

Metis  hunting  rights  cases  will  be  before  the  courts  this  winter  in 
Ontario  and  Manitoba. 


A major  Alberta  hunting  and  fishing  group  applauded  Verville's 
ruling. 

Randy  Collins,  president  of  the  Alberta  Fish  and  Game  Association, 
said  the  judgment  will  help  ensure  that  wildlife  is  properly  managed 
in  the  province. 

Collins  said  the  hunting  agreement  was  also  not  fair  to  people  who 
are  not  Metis. 

"I  take  that  the  ruling  that  happened  today  basically  says  that  the 
Metis  hunting  agreement  is  null  and  void,"  Collins  said. 

He  said  if  the  government  and  the  Metis  want  to  reach  a better 
agreement,  they  should  include  hunting  and  conservation  groups  in  the 
negotiations . 

"They  have  to  go  back  to  the  drawing  board.  Try  to  hammer  something 
out  that  would  be  acceptable  to  all  instead  of  doing  it  behind  closed 
doors  like  it  was  done  the  first  time." 

Copyright  c.  2007  Winnipeg  Free  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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New  passport  requirement  for  U.S.  air  travel  'irritates'  Mohawks 
CBC  News 

lanuary  23,  2007 

Members  of  the  Mohawk  nation  are  angry  about  U.S.  travel  rules  that 
require  Canadians  to  carry  passports  for  flights  south  of  the  border, 
and  say  they  should  be  exempt  from  the  rule  that  took  effect  Tuesday. 

Mohawks  have  been  guaranteed  unfettered  travel  over  the  U.S.  border 
since  1794,  when  the  lay  Treaty,  or  Treaty  of  London,  was  signed 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

Today,  the  Mohawk  nation  spans  Quebec,  Ontario  and  New  York,  and 
members  are  used  to  moving  back  and  forth  with  only  their  status 
cards  or  driver's  licences,  whether  travelling  by  boat,  car  or  plane, 
said  Kenneth  Deer,  editor  of  the  Eastern  Door,  a Kahnawake  newspaper. 

"Traditionally  we've  been  able  to  have  free  access  to  our  homeland. 
The  Canadian-U.S.  border  is  a recent  development  in  our  history." 

Being  forced  to  carry  a Canadian  passport  is  a major  "irritant"  for 
Mohawks,  Deer  told  CBC. 

"We  are  a nation  of  people  who  have  been  here  from  time  immemorial. 
The  Canadian  passport  says  you  declare  yourself  a Canadian  citizen. 
There  is  nothing  wrong  with  that,  but  Mohawks  prefer  to  be  Mohawks," 
he  said,  adding  that  he  only  holds  a passport  issued  by  the  Six 
Nations  Confederacy. 

For  the  moment,  passports  are  only  required  for  air  travel  to  the 
U.S.,  but  the  Department  of  Homeland  Security  plans  to  extend  the 
requirement  to  land  and  sea  travel  by  2008-09. 

Mohawks  hope  to  develop  their  own  identity  card  in  conjunction  with 
Homeland  Security  officials  before  that  time.  Deer  said. 

The  NEXUS  Air  frequent  traveller  program,  which  allows  frequent 
border  crossers  to  pay  for  pre-screening  and  security  clearance,  is 
not  an  appropriate  solution  for  Mohawks,  he  added. 

For  the  moment,  Mohawks  travelling  by  air  will  be  dealt  with  on  a 
case-by-case  basis  at  the  border,  said  Mike  Milne,  a spokesman  for 
U.S.  Customs  and  Border  Protection. 

"If  he  went  in,  and  was  able  to  identify  himself,  and  was  not  on  any 
kind  of  watch  list,  he  would  be  admitted  with  the  caveat  that  the 
next  time  you  come  back,  you  have  a passport,"  Milne  told  CBC. 

He  added  that  his  department  is  reviewing  concerns  presented 
by  "different"  groups  of  people  who  may  not  have  Canadian  passports. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Homeland  Security,  87  million  people 
cross  the  U.S.  border  by  air  every  year,  and  309  million  make  the 


trip  by  land. 
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CROWN  KEEPS  FALTERING  ON  6 NATIONS  CLAIMS 

MNN.  Han.  27,  2006.  This  is  Hazel's  update  on  the  goings  on  at  Six 
Nations : 

On  Thursday  we  had  the  main  table  meeting  as  scheduled.  If  you  watch 
CH  TV  11,  you'll  see  that  the  position  of  the  Crown  hasn't  changed. 
They've  once  again  utilized  the  media  as  a negotiating  tool  as  if  to 
proclaim  something  new  or  great.  It's  nothing  great!  It  certainly 
doesn't  offer  any  new  evidence  of  any  sale  or  lease.  For  that 
matter,  it  doesn't  even  refer  to  any  factual  cases  of  Canadian  law. 
Their  document  is  nothing  more  than  an  OPINION!  It  is  not  FACT,  nor 
is  it  the  LAW  to  which  we  have  agreed  to  for  the  negotiation 
process.  It  is  not  surprising.  It  is  exactly  what  we  expected.  Did 
anyone  really  think  they  were  going  to  make  some  great  announcement 
and  admit  that  they  had  in  fact  stolen  our  lands,  the  lease  monies, 
and  made  up  deeds  for  all  the  fraudulent  land  sales  and  leases 
throughout  the  years  for  all  those  living  within  the  tract.  Not 
likely! 

They  will  continue  with  their  tactics  of  using  the  threat  of  courts 
to  try  and  discourage  us.  What  they  failed  to  mention  was  that 
within  that  court  system  there  are  numerous  cases  in  which  the 
Department  of  Justice  ('DOT')  has  been  found  WRONG.  This  includes 
cases  such  as  Guerin,  Sparrow,  Badger,  and  Dalgamuuk.  All  of  these 
cases  deal  with  indigenous  rights. 

In  a press  release  earlier  today.  Chief  Allen  MacNaughton  reminded 
the  world  that  "Canada  is  trying  to  rely  on  a Department  of 
Justice  "legal"  opinion,  which  in  reality  is  a political  position  on 
Six  Nations  land  rights."  He  further  says,  "The  Department  of 
Justice  has  taken  the  position,  wherever  possible,  to  limit  the 
assertion  of  rights  and  claims  by  indigenous  peoples  to  protect  the 
Canadian  public  purse." 

Well,  we  too  have  our  own  opinion  on  what  the  Crown  has  tabled.  We 
have  our  own  "legal  experts"  that  have  helped  us  to  provide  points 
that  we  tabled  with  the  Crown  on  the  same  day.  We'd  like  to  share 
those  points  with  you: 

1.  Relying  upon  the  position  of  the  Department  of  Justice  is 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  Two  Row.  The  Two  Row 
sets  out  a Nation-to-Nation  relationship.  The  DOJ  is  not  a Nation. 

2.  Relying  upon  the  DOJ  position  requires  an  assumption  that  the 
Canadian  legal  system  is  to  apply  to  the  resolution  of  disputes 
further  to  the  Treaties  and  the  relationship  between  the 
Haudenosaunee  and  the  Crown.  This  is  inconsistent  and  contrary  to 
Two  Row  which  does  not  allow  one  party  to  place  itself  in  the  others 
canoe  nor  to  pull  another  into  its  ship. 

3.  Even  IF  the  position  of  the  DOJ  was  relevant,  it  would  not  be  of 
assistance.  DOJ  takes  the  position  that  Haudenosaunee  are  'Indians' 
or  'First  Nations'  which  we  are  not. 

4.  DOJ  takes  "political"  positions  not  "legal"  positions.  They  have 
a political  agenda  to  limit,  wherever  possible,  the  assertion  of 
rights  and  claims  by  'First  Nations'  in  North  America  and  to  protect 
the  public  purse.  In  trying  to  push  this  political  agenda  through 
the  courts,  they  have  been  consistently  found  wrong. 

So  the  LAW  which  they  are  obligated  to  follow,  according  to  our 
relationship  and  ancient  covenants,  IS  the  Two  Row.  They  have  just 
as  much  responsibility  to  it  as  we  do.  They  have  many  generations  of 
neglect,  man 
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February  10,  2007 
Cree  cepizun/old  moon 
Yuchi  hodadzo/wind  moon 

Lakota  cannapopa  wi/moon  when  the  cold  cracks  the  trees 
Algonquin  wapicuummilcum/moon  when  ice  in  river  is  gone 

+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  | 


Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People  0 

Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News  0 o 0 

Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account  0 o 0 

Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News  0 o o o o 0 

Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News  0 o 0 

Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark  0 o 0 

Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak  0 

Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 

- Choctaw 


Okla  Humma  Flolisso  Nowat  Anya 
Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux 
Native  American  News  -- 


- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 
s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 

- Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews . org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  www.indiancountrytoday.com;  Mailing  Lists: 

Frostys  Amerindian;  UUCP  Mail 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 


Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Quote:  + 


Along  the  U.S. -Mexico  border,  the  body  count  continues  to  pile  up 
daily.  Meanwhile,  the  Minutemen  patrol  the  U.S. -Mexico  border  and 
shameless  politicians  find  it  easy  to  denounce  illegal  immigration  as 
the  cause  of  all  the  nation's  problems  - including  linking  it  with 
"the  war  on  terror." 

Amidst  all  the  clatter,  the  only  views  not  being  heard  are  the  ones 
that  matter  most.  Thus  here,  we  bring  you  a truly  historic  column, 
featuring  the  views  of  those  that  have  come  before  us  to  these  lands: 
American  Indians: 

"Too  bad  WE  didn't  think  of  insisting  that  European  arrivals  speak  OUR 
language.  We'd  all  be  speaking  Ojibwemowin  right  now." 

Patty  Loew,  Assoc.  Prof.,  UW-Madison 

"In  an  important  and  emphatic  way,  the  indigenous  peoples  of  the 
Americas  are  reclaiming  their  continent,  whether  with  the  ballot,  by 
boat,  by  air,  or  on  foot.  Let  us  call  it  repatriation  on  the  march." 
Shirley  Hill  Witt,  Coauthor,  El  Indio  lesus 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  I 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

| languages  in  North  America,  j 
| only  175  exist  today.  ! 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  j 
[ learned  by  children.  j 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  I 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

j languages  will  survive  the  next | 

| 50  years.  [ 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  I 

| Institute  [ 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

__  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

j one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

i let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

I eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

I Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  I 

t I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
i to  the  democratic  principles  j 
[ of  the  Republic  ! 

| and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  j 

! as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 

[ States  Constitution,  [ 

i so  that  my  forefathers  j 

| shall  not  have  died  in  vain  | 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  __  __  ..  _ 

i Dourney 

[ The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 


We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 

We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 

We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 

We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 

We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

Treaty  Unity  Riders 


These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters 

This  issue's  "Native  Justice"  article  infuriated  my  half-side,  Janet, 
and  it  should  make  every  reader  as  angry.  If  there  has  never  been  an 
article  before  that  adequately  demonstrated  American  justice  is  really 
"Just  Us",  this  one  does.  Put  it  and  The  Lovely  Janet's  editorial  below 
on  your  "must  read"  list  for  this  issue. 


This  week's  "Justice"  story  demonstrates  eloquently  that  the  current 
application  of  "corrections"  by  the  tribes  and  the  US  Government  reeks  of 
unfairness  and  injustice. 

If  the  tribes  are  sovereign,  make  their  own  laws  and  manage  their  own 
courts  and  corrections,  offenders  should  be  subject  to  those  laws  just  as 
a US  citizen  visiting  another  country  is  subject  to  that  country's  laws. 
Crimes  perpetrated  on  Indian  land  should  be  subject  to  Indian  law,  and  all 
violators,  regardless  of  their  national  origin,  subject  to  incarceration 
in  tribal  facilities. 

A US  citizen  prosecuted  in  another  country  for  breaking  their  laws  isn't 
retried  and  repunished  in  the  US  after  serving  whatever  sentence  that 
country  imposes  - and  certainly  presumption  of  guilt  isn't  reinforced  by 
the  guilty  sentence  and  evidence  uncovered  in  the  other  country's  courts! 

Just  as  the  US  cannot  dictate  to  neighboring  countries  how  their 
corrections  systems  must  be  run  - so  it  cannot  dictate  terms  to  the  tribes 
- IF  the  tribes  are  truly  sovereign  and  IF  their  land  is  truly  their  own. 

If  the  tribes  are  not  truly  sovereign,  and  their  lands  are  truly  not  their 
own  - and  if  tribal  people  truly  enjoy  dual  US/tribal  citizenship,  then 
they  should  also  enjoy  ALL  the  rights  of  a US  citizen  when  facing  arrest 
and  trial,  even  in  "Indian  Country"  which  is  under  the  management  and 
protection  of  US  government. 

The  court  decisions  listed  at  the  end  speak  for  themselves.  The  US  courts, 
administration  and  legislative  branches  have  gone  about  "cherry  picking" 
degrees  of  sovereignty  for  tribes  and  their  citizens,  granting  those  that 
benefit  the  US,  and  denying  those  that  might  benefit  tribes. 

It's  cynical,  hypocritical,  and  should  embarrass  every  citizen  in  this 
country  for  permitting  this  practice  to  go  on. 
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Lawmakers  address  problems  facing  American  Indians 
By  Kelly  McCormack 
January  30,  2007 

Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  Chairman  Byron  Dorgan  (D-N.D.),  Sen. 
Daniel  Akaka  (D-Hawaii)  and  former  Sen.  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell  (R-Colo.) 
spoke  Thursday  about  problems  facing  American  Indians  at  a breakfast  co- 
sponsored by  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  (NCAI)  and  The  Hill. 

"We  have  a lot  of  work  to  do,"  Dorgan  said.  "We  have  Third  World 
conditions  in  a number  of  Indian  reservations  in  areas  of  housing,  health 


and  education.  We  need  to  address  these  issues." 

This  week,  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  is  set  to  hold  a hearing 
to  discuss  the  nomination  of  Carl  Artman  as  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Indian  Affairs  Bureau,  Dorgan  said.  The  committee  will  focus  on  healthcare 
law  enforcement  and  other  issues  that  spring  from  a "trust  responsibility" 
between  the  U.S.  government  and  the  Indian  peoples. 

This  year  could  mark  changes  for  Indian  peoples,  Campbell  said. 

"Rubber  really  hits  the  road  for  this  year,"  Campbell  said.  "As  you  know 
for  the  last  couple  of  years,  I think  we  were  really  sidetracked,"  he 
added,  referring  to  disgraced  lobbyist  lack  Abramoff,  who  exploited  four 
Indian  tribes  for  millions  of  dollars. 

"Things  that  are  really  important  to  us,  like  education  and  housing  and 
nutrition  and  jobs  and  the  whole  agenda  went  that  way  for  us,"  Campbell 
said,  motioning  toward  the  window.  "And  very  frankly,  its  wise  of  Sen. 
Dorgan  [to  bring]  it  back.  Those  are  very  important  issues." 

Campbell,  who  served  as  committee  chairman  from  1997  to  2001  and  again 
from  2003  to  2004,  said  American  Indians  have  not  had  adequate  political 
power . 

"We  haven't  had  the  political  muscle  in  the  U.S.  Congress  to  make  sure 
that  our  voice  is  heard  more  and  get  things  through  that  will  benefit  our 
people,"  Campbell  said.  However,  he  said,  "That's  changing." 

"We  have  very  strong  leadership,"  Campbell  continued.  "We're  on  the  move 
and  we're  going  to  make  sure  we  stay  on  the  move." 

Dorgan  will  be  holding  a "series  of  listening  sessions  across  the 
country"  at  which  he  will  meet  Indian  tribes  and  representatives  to  listen 
to  their  concerns  and  "try  to  understand  the  agenda  of  the  committee  that 
I shall  now  chair." 

His  first  listening  session  was  scheduled  to  take  place  last  weekend  in 
Minnesota . 

Akaka,  a member  of  the  committee,  welcomed  Dorgan  as  chairman. 

"Byron  Dorgan,  present  chairman  of  the  committee,  follows  a group  of 
leaders  through  the  years  that  really  brought  this  committee  along.  Ben 
Nighthorse  Campbell  was  one  of  them,"  Akaka  said.  "I  look  forward  to 
working  with  [Sen.  Dorgan]  - we'll  have  a great  committee  again." 

NCAI  Executive  Director  Jacqueline  Johnson  and  Ietan  Consulting  Managing 
Partner  Wilson  Pipestem  also  joined  in  the  discussion,  which  was  moderated 
by  The  Hill's  editor-at-large,  Albert  Eisele. 

"It's  a special  honor  and  significant  responsibility  to  be  able  to  chair 
a committee  in  Congress  that  deals  with  our  special  relationship  with 
Indian  people  and  Indian  tribes:  the  first  American  people,"  Dorgan 
concluded . 
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State  of  the  Tribal  Nations:  Speech  mixes  optimism  with  struggles 
By  GWEN  FLORIO 
Tribune  Capitol  Bureau 
February  1,  2007 

HELENA  - Montana's  tribes  have  the  power  to  swing  an  election,  yet  still 
struggle  terribly  with  economic  and  other  woes.  Crow  Chairman  Carl  Venne 
told  lawmakers  Wednesday  in  a pointed  plea  for  more  aid. 

"Something  is  wrong"  in  Indian  Country,  which  has  a 50  percent 
unemployment  rate  compared  to  the  state's  overall  2.8  percent  rate,  said 
Venne,  who  gave  the  State  of  the  Tribal  Nations  address  before  a joint 


session  of  the  Legislature. 

Venne,  who  heads  the  Montana-Wyoming  Tribal  Leaders  Council,  spoke  in  a 
House  chamber  packed  with  state  and  tribal  elected  leaders  and  elders. 

A group  of  Apsaalooke  (Crow)  Nation  women  in  traditional  elk-teeth 
dresses  led  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  and  an  Apsaalooke  drum  group 
performed  a flag  song. 

Venne  and  others  who  spoke  stressed  the  need  for  the  state  and  the 
tribes  to  work  together. 

Surveying  the  crowd.  Crow  elder  Barney  Old  Coyote  told  them  that  "never 
before  have  we  Indians  enjoyed  this  kind  of  relationship  with  our 
government."  Old  Coyote,  a decorated  World  War  II  veteran,  predicted  that 
"this  relationship  will  begin  to  flourish  as  in  no  other  state." 

Montana's  Legislature  has  the  second-highest  number  of  Indian  lawmakers 
in  the  lower  48  states,  behind  only  Oklahoma. 

Venne,  who  delivered  the  Tribal  Nations  address  in  2003,  spoke  Wednesday 
as  he  did  then,  about  "peace  through  unity." 

"I  read  in  the  papers  all  the  time  about  Democrats  and  Republicans  up 
here  fighting  over  money.  You  as  leaders,  representing  all  the  people  of 
our  state,  be  careful  with  our  money.  Help  everyone  with  our  money,"  he 
said,  before  turning  specifically  to  Indian  Country  issues. 

Tribes  need  economic  development,  better  health  care,  and  more  programs 
to  deal  with  "the  new  onslaught  of  tragedy  of  methamphetamine, " Venne  said 

He  decried  federal  programs  that  cost  billions  of  dollars,  even  as 
Indian  Health  Services  is  under-funded.  Venne  brought  chuckles  when  he 
cited  federal  spending  of  $40  million  to  maintain  wild  horse  herds,  such 
as  the  one  in  the  Pryor  Mountains  on  the  Crow  Reservation.  "You  know,  we 
don't  eat  them  horses  and  we  don't  ride  them  horses." 

Venne  also  criticized  coal  development  elsewhere  in  the  state,  such  as 
the  proposed  coal-fired  power  plant  near  Great  Falls,  when  the  coal 
beneath  the  Crow  Nation  "could  light  up  the  whole  Northwest  and  California 
and  Montana  for  the  next  2,000  years." 

Lest  lawmakers  be  tempted  to  ignore  the  concerns  of  Indian  Country, 

Venne  reminded  them  that  Indian  votes  helped  put  Democrat  Ion  Tester  over 
the  top  in  his  U.S.  Senate  race  with  Republican  incumbent  Conrad  Burns. 

"We,  the  Indian  population  of  Montana,  with  record  voter  turnouts  on 
Election  Day,  changed  the  power  of  the  U.S.  Senate,"  he  said,  a nod  to  the 
fact  that  Tester's  election  was  key  to  Democrats  taking  control  of  the 
Senate. 

"Montana's  Indians  can  no  longer  be  taken  for  granted,"  he  said. 

Contact  Gwen  Florio  at  406-443-9493,  or  gflorio@greatfallstribune . com 
Copyright  c.  2007  The  Great  Falls  Tribune.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Speaking  with  one  voice 

Natives  have  their  day  at  legislature 

By  Kristen  Davenport 

For  The  Independent 

February  3,  2007 

SANTA  FE  - About  a half  century  ago,  it  was  actually  considered  illegal 
after  an  opinion  from  New  Mexico  attorney  general  for  the  state  to  give 
financial  aid  to  American  Indian  tribes. 

And,  when  New  Mexico  joined  the  Union  and  became  a state,  native  people 
were  not  allowed  to  be  citizens. 

Tribal  leaders  told  the  New  Mexico  legislature  Friday  that  things  have 
come  a long  way  since  those  times  to  a point  where  tribes  now  feel  the 
state  lawmakers  take  Indian  Country's  issues  seriously. 


"Perhaps  nowhere  else  in  the  United  States  is  the  tribal/state 
relationship  more  honored/'  said  Raymond  Gachupin,  governor  of  lemez 
Pueblo,  adding  that  tribal  people  feel  more  "openness  and  respect"  coming 
from  state  government  these  days. 

lames  Mountain,  governor  of  San  Ildefonso,  said  it  s wonderful  that  "now 
we  have  tribal  members  working  side-by-side  with  state  legislators." 

Friday  was  the  20th  annual  American  Indian  Day  at  the  state  legislature 
in  Santa  Fe.  Dozens  of  leaders  from  New  Mexico  s 22  tribes  plus  one  from 
Colorado,  the  Utes,  spoke  to  ask  for  help  with  dire  issues  facing  citizens 
on  reservations : Water,  health  care  and  education  for  Indian  children. 

"It's  time  to  settle  the  issues  of  Indian  water  rights,"  said  Ben  Shelly, 
Navajo  Nation  vice  president  who  delivered  the  annual  speech  from  the 
Navajo  tribe.  Some  of  the  outstanding  water  cases  tied  up  in  courts  and 
legal  battles  are  more  than  60  years  old,  he  said. 

It's  the  water 

There  is  a proposal  from  Ray  Begaye,  a representative  from  Shiprock,  to 
fully  fund  and  settle  all  water  disputes  related  to  tribes  for  $75  million. 
Although  Begaye  said  Friday  he  only  gives  that  a "fifty/fifty"  chance  of 
passing,  another  initiative  giving  $15.3  million  to  the  Eastern  Navajo 
Regional  Water  Project  appears  more  likely.  That  appropriation  is  in  Gov. 
Richardson  s budget,  Begaye  said. 

Because  Richardson  has  declared  this  "Year  of  the  Water,"  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  of  water  issues  at  this  year  s American  Indian 
Day  water  settlements  and  water  rights. 

"Water  is  life  water  is  always  a priority  for  our  Indian  people," 

Gachupin  said.  "In  New  Mexico,  Indian  water  rights  have  seniority.  It's 
imperative  for  the  state  to  acknowledge  the  tribes  paramount  water  rights." 

Gachupin  and  others  spoke  of  the  need  for  the  state  to  settle  tribal 
water  claims  before  those  who  hold  water  rights  start  selling  them  off 
which  has  already  begun  happening. 

"We're  worried  big  developers  might  take  advantage  of  this  and  look  to 
Indian  communities  to  quench  the  big  thirst,"  he  said. 

Other  issues 

The  other  two  issues  tribal  leaders  focused  on  during  several  hours  of 
speeches  in  a joint  session  of  the  state  House  and  Sente:  Education  and 
health  care. 

"I  think  the  very  top  priority  for  tribes  right  now  is  health  care," 
said  Ray  Begaye.  "The  federal  government  has  failed  to  meet  its  treaty 
obligations  in  this  area." 

Begaye  and  Ben  Lujan,  Speaker  of  the  House,  are  carrying  a bill  House 
Bill  784  which  would  create  a group  to  address  disparities  in  Indian 
health  care  and  health  care  outside  the  reservation. 

Sen.  Lynda  Lovejoy,  who  was  at  her  second  day  on  the  job  Friday  during 
American  Indian  Day,  agreed  that  health  care  is  the  utmost  importance 
because  the  Indian  Health  Service  is  drastically  underfunded.  Along  with 
state  remedies  for  the  health  troubles  of  native  people,  she  said,  the 
state  legislature  needs  to  find  ways  to  force  the  federal  government  to 
take  its  responsibility  seriously,  she  said. 

"I  have  seen  a real  decline  in  the  Indian  Health  Service,  which  is  a 
real  concern  for  all  tribal  governments,"  Lovejoy  said.  One  speaker  Friday 
said  the  Indian  Health  Service  is  only  funded  at  37  percent  of  its  need. 

Education  was  also  on  the  top  of  several  speaker  s agenda  finding  ways 
to  better  educate  native  kids,  preferably  inside  their  own  culture  and 
language,  and  testing  them  in  a way  that  more  accurately  reflects  their 
intelligence. 

"We  know  our  kids  are  smart  because  a lot  of  them  speak  two  languages," 
Gachupin  said.  Still,  American  Indian  kids  often  perform  poorly  on 
American  standardized  tests. 

"We  must  find  better  ways  to  measure  our  kids  success,"  he  said. 

Speakers  also  urged  New  Mexico  lawmakers  to  pass  proposed  bills  that 
would  extend  the  state's  lottery  scholarship  to  students  attending  tribal 
colleges . 

Lovejoy  said  American  Indian  Day  at  the  Roundhouse  "has  really  grown" 


since  hen  days  in  the  1990s  sitting  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  "I'm 
happy  to  see  that/'  Lovejoy  said.  "It  has  really  made  ways  for  the 
inclusion  of  all  tribal  governments." 

During  speeches  in  the  House  chambers  Friday,  drumming  could  be  heard 
coming  from  the  Rotunda  the  nearby  room  at  the  center  of  the  Roundhouse 
where  dancers  were  performing.  "I  see  the  American  Indian  Day  as  a tool 
for  tribal  leaders  to  come  to  Santa  Fe  to  tell  us  how  to  assist  them  , to 
help  move  some  of  the  major  issues  forward/'  Lovejoy  said. 
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Senate  kills  Bear  Butte  zoning  bill 
By  Bill  Harlan,  Journal  staff 
February  1,  2007 

A Senate  committee  killed  a bill  Wednesday  that  would  have  subjected 
county  zoning  decisions  to  public  votes. 

Sen.  Tom  Katus,  D-Rapid  City,  sponsored  the  bill,  saying  it  was  in 
response  to  protests  about  bars  and  concert  venues  encroaching  on  Bear 
Butte  during  the  Sturgis  motorcycle  rally. 

Katus  told  members  of  the  Senate  State  Affairs  Committee  that  many 
tribes  consider  Bear  Butte  sacred.  "This  is  the  same  as  their  wailing  wall, 
their  Dome  of  the  Rock;  this  is  the  same  as  Rome  to  most  of  the  native 
people  who  practice  the  traditional  religions,"  he  said. 

Katus  said  the  Meade  County  Commission  had  refused  to  allow  a countywide 
vote  on  a related  issue. 

Sen.  Mac  McCracken,  R-Rapid  City,  wondered  whether  allowing  voters  to 
refer  planning  and  zoning  decisions  would  slow  development.  "Would  this 
make  development  in  a community  more  difficult?"  he  asked.  "I'm  talking 
about  multi-million  dollar  developments." 

"Quite  possibly,"  Katus  said.  But  he  added,  "The  voters  of  the  county 
should  have  the  right  to  refer  that." 

Katus  said  he  supported  the  motorcycle  rally,  but  he  also  argued,  "There 
are  other  values  other  than  just  bottom  line  greedy  capitalism  and  there 
are  religious  issues,  especially  for  the  Lakota." 

State  Agriculture  Secretary  Larry  Gabriel  spoke  against  the  measure.  "I 
understood  Sen.  Katus  when  he  talked  about  Bear  Butte,  but  this  bill  goes 
much,  much  further  than  that,"  Gabriel  said.  "It  touches  everyone  in  South 
Dakota . " 

Yvonne  Taylor,  representing  the  South  Dakota  Municipal  League,  also 
opposed  the  bill,  saying  people  already  can  refer  to  public  votes  zoning 
ordinances  themselves.  After  the  ordinances  are  in  place,  she  said,  they 
should  apply  to  everyone.  "This  is  trying  to  make  us  pick  and  choose  who 
the  rules  apply  to,"  she  said. 

Speaking  in  favor  of  the  bill,  Ed  Raventon  of  the  South  Dakota  Resources 
Coalition  said  "one  man,  one  vote"  and  "local  control"  were  "at  the  very 
heart  of  the  democratic  process  in  America." 

Sen.  Ed  Olson,  R-Mitchell,  said  America  was  a representative  democracy. 
"If  we  want  to  be  Switzerland,  let's  be  Switzerland,"  he  said. 

But  he  didn't  want  to  be  Switzerland,  and  neither  did  the  committee, 
which  voted  7-2  to  kill  the  measure  without  a vote  of  the  full  Senate. 

Contact  Bill  Harlan  at  394-8424  or  at  bill.harlan@rapidcityjournal.com 
Copyright  c.  2007  Rapid  City  Journal.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Schaghticoke  challenges  Cason's  legal  authority 
by:  Gale  Courey  Toensing  / Indian  Country  Today 
February  2,  2007 

KENT,  Conn.  - The  Schaghticoke  Tribal  Nation  has  challenged  Interior 
Department  Associate  Deputy  Secretary  lames  Cason's  authority  to  act  as 
"the  decision-maker"  in  overturning  the  tribe's  federal  acknowledgement  in 
October  2005. 

In  the  latest  twist  in  the  Schaghticokes ' decades-long  quest  for  federal 
recognition,  attorneys  filed  a motion  lan.  23  in  U.S.  District  Court  in 
New  Flaven,  claiming  that  Cason  violated  both  the  Appointments  Clause  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  Vacancies  Reform  Act  when  on  Oct.  12,  2005,  he 
issued  a Reconsidered  Final  Determination  reversing  the  BIA's  lanuary  2004 
positive  federal  acknowledgement  decision. 

Cason  was  functioning  as  an  Assistant  Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs  but 
was  not  appointed  by  the  president  or  confirmed  by  Congress,  and  therefore 
exceeded  his  authority  by  issuing  decisions  that  only  a "principal  officer 
of  the  United  States"  can  lawfully  render;  therefore,  the  RFD  is  void, 
STN's  attorneys  wrote. 

Cason  also  reversed  that  day  the  federal  status  of  the  Eastern  Pequots, 
whose  federal  recognition  had  been  issued  two  years  earlier. 

Interior's  Inspector  General's  office  could  not  comment  on  what  the 
implications  would  be  concerning  Cason's  other  high-level  regulatory 
decisions,  if  the  Schaghticokes'  claims  are  upheld. 

The  motion  is  part  of  the  tribe's  appeal  of  the  reversal  of  its 
recognition.  The  appeal  alleges,  among  other  things,  that  the  RFD  was 
arbitrary  and  capricious,  a violation  of  the  tribe's  due  process  rights 
and  the  product  of  unlawful  political  influence  and  congressional 
interference.  It  asks  the  court  to  restore  the  tribe's  recognition. 
Interior  and  its  officials  are  named  as  defendants. 

The  appeal  is  "the  Tribe's  remaining  hope  to  regain  the  federal 
recognition  that  was  wrongly  taken  from  it  in  the  RFD.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  Tribe  is  fighting  for  its  very  existence. 

What  happened  to  this  Tribe,  including  the  circumstances  in  which  it  lost 
its  prior  positive  recognition  are,  at  a minimum,  unusual  and  deserving  of 
careful  review.  The  Tribe  has  alleged  since  its  federal  recognition  first 
came  under  attack  that  various  political  officials  acted  improperly  to 
reverse  that  recognition.  This  improper  delegation  of  authority  to  Mr. 
Cason  is  one  more  part  of  the  story  of  the  illegal  handling  of  the  Tribe's 
recognition.  The  Court  should  hear  the  full  story  of  the  Tribe's  fate," 
one  of  the  attorneys  said. 

The  Schaghticokes'  claims  have  "no  merit,"  said  Connecticut  Attorney 
General  Richard  Blumenthal,  who  led  the  state's  relentless  opposition  to 
the  tribe's  federal  recognition. 

"They  are  yet  another  attempt  to  deflect  attention  from  the  real  issue: 
the  Schaghticoke  Tribal  Nation's  woefully  insufficient  evidence  in  support 
of  its  petition  for  federal  recognition.  I am  confident  that  the  BIA's 
final  decision  denying  the  group  federal  recognition  will  stand," 
Blumenthal  said. 

On  Aug.  2,  2001,  Norton  named  Cason  "associate  deputy  secretary"  - a 
title  that  does  not  appear  on  Interior's  organizational  chart  on  its  Web 
site  at  www.doi.gov.  In  February  2005,  when  the  duly  appointed  and 
confirmed  ASIA  David  Anderson  resigned,  Norton  issued  an  order  relegating 
all  of  the  ASIA  responsibilities,  duties  and  functions  to  Cason. 

"Information  obtained  by  the  Tribe  - including  the  recent  depositions  of 
former  Secretary  Norton  and  Mr.  Cason  ...  makes  plain  that,  in  this 
capacity  as  Associate  Deputy  Secretary,  lames  Cason  at  all  relevant  times 
performed  duties  that  rendered  him  a 'principal  officer'  of  the  United 
States.  As  such,  he  is  required  by  the  Constitution  and  case  law  to  have 


been  a PAS  [presidential  appointee.  Senate  confirmation]  appointee.  He  was 
not,"  the  attorneys  wrote. 

The  tribe's  attorneys  declined  to  release  transcripts  of  Cason's  and 
Norton's  depositions,  but  Blumenthal  included  excerpts  in  a brief  he  filed 
opposing  the  tribe's  request  to  take  testimony  from  other  Interior 
officials . 

The  tribe's  attorneys  said  "it  was  no  accident"  that  Cason  was  appointed 
outside  of  the  PAS  process  - he  did  so  to  avoid  Senate  scrutiny.  Cason 
failed  to  win  Senate  confirmation  in  1989  when  former  President  George  H.W 
Bush  nominated  him  as  Assistant  Secretary  for  Natural  Resources 
Environment  in  the  Agriculture  Department.  His  inability  to  win  Senate 
confirmation  related  to  his  actions  in  Interior's  Land  and  Minerals 
Management  and  Bureau  of  Land  Management  during  the  1980s. 

"Mr.  Cason's  decisions  at  the  Department  of  the  Interior  were  uniformly 
bad  when  measured  against  any  reasonable  standard  of  public  interest  and 
fairness  to  the  public  which  owns  the  public  lands,"  said  R.  Max  Peterson, 
the  chief  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  during  the  Reagan  years,  in  an 
article  called  "Leave  No  Tree  Behind"  posted  on  www. counter  punch.org  in 
August  2003. 

Interior's  Deputy  Inspector  General  Mary  Kendall  could  not  comment  on 
the  merits  of  the  Schaghticokes ' claims  because  the  issue  is  in  litigation 

"But  as  a lawyer,  not  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  IG's  office,  I think 
these  are  very,  very  interesting  legal  issues,"  Kendall  said. 

If  the  tribe's  arguments  are  upheld,  what  would  it  mean  for  all  the 
other  high-level  decisions  Cason  has  made?  Should  they  stand?  Should  they 
be  reviewed  or  vacated? 

"I  can't  go  there,"  Kendall  said. 

Inspector  General  Earl  Devaney's  office  has  investigated  both  the 
tribe's  positive  recognition  process  and  Cason's  roles  in  Interior. 

Devaney  investigated  the  BIA's  Schaghticoke  recognition  process  in  2004 
at  the  request  of  Connecticut  Sen.  Christopher  Dodd,  a Democrat  who 
recently  announced  he  is  running  for  president  in  2008.  Connecticut 
officials  had  accused  the  BIA  and  the  tribe  of  political  influence, 
corruption  and  "bending  the  rules."  The  investigation  exonerated  both  the 
BIA  and  the  tribe  of  any  wrongdoing.  The  recognition  decision  was  "highly 
controversial,"  but  the  process  had  been  honest  and  transparent,  Devaney 
said.  Connecticut  officials  then  accused  the  IG's  office  of  corruption  and 
"whitewashing"  the  investigation. 

The  IG  scrutinized  Cason's  actions  during  an  18-month  investigation  of 
former  Deputy  Secretary  J.  Steven  Griles,  who  was  notified  by  the  lustice 
Department  in  January  that  he  was  likely  to  be  indicted  for  lying  under 
oath  about  his  relationship  with  the  criminal  former  lobbyist  lack 
Abramoff . 

The  investigation  involved  allegations  that  Griles  and  "DOI  officials" 
had  steered  $1.6  million  in  Bureau  of  Land  Management  contracts  to  Griles' 
former  clients.  Griles  had  assigned  Cason  to  screen  all  matters  relating 
to  the  contracts  from  which  he  had  ostensibly  recused  himself. 

The  investigation  was  not  able  to  pin  down  any  ethical  violations,  but 
issued  a scathing  indictment  of  Interior's  "cowardly  and  disingenuous" 
failure  "to  provide  rigorous  ethics  advice  to  the  political  leadership." 

The  investigation  was  impeded  by  the  shape-shifting  nature  of  Griles' 
former  oil  and  gas  industry  clients  who  "continually  merge,  change  names, 
and  develop  subsidiary  companies,"  and  by  "an  unanticipated  lack  of 
personal  and  institutional  memory,  conflicting  recollections;  poor  record 
keeping"  and  other  deficiencies. 

Cason's  authority  to  act  without  a presidential  nomination  and  Senate 
confirmation  also  raised  a red  flag  years  before  the  tribe's  current 
claims.  In  response  to  a query  from  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  Chairman  Sen.  Jeff  Bingaman,  D-N.M.,  in  2002,  the  Government 
Accountability  Office  reported  that  Cason  at  that  time  was  not  making  high 
level  regulatory  decisions  and,  therefore,  was  not  "a  de  facto  officer"  of 
the  United  States  subject  to  presidential  appointment  and  Senate 
confirmation . 

Copyright  c.  1998  - 2007  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Justice  Department  settles  Cibola  County  voting  rights  claim 
Associated  Press 
February  1,  2007 

GRANTS,  N.M.  (AP)  - The  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  has  settled  voting 
rights  claims  against  Cibola  County. 

The  department  announced  Wednesday  it  had  settled  allegations  that  the 
county  violated  the  Help  America  Vote  Act  and  the  National  Voter 
Registration  Act.  Those  claims  had  been  added  to  a lawsuit  alleging 
violations  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  which  originally  was  filed  in  1995, 
attorney  Joe  Diaz  of  Albuquerque,  who  represented  the  county,  said 
Thursday. 

Justice  Department  oversight  of  elections  in  the  county  will  be  extended 
through  2008  under  a consent  decree  with  the  county. 

The  federal  agency  filed  the  consent  decree  Wednesday  resolving  the 
lawsuit.  It  still  must  be  approved  by  a federal  judge. 

"I  felt  that  the  county  had  been  complying  but  the  Justice  Department 
felt  there  were  a few  problems"  that  warranted  the  extension,  Diaz  said. 

American  Indians  complained  that  their  rights  continued  to  be  violated, 
and  county  officials  agreed  to  the  extension,  Diaz  said. 

"Voting  is  the  most  sacred  thing  that  all  of  us  have,"  he  said.  "The 
commissioners  and  the  clerk  wanted  to  make  sure  things  are  done  right.  She 
(Clerk  Eileen  Martinez)  didn't  mind  the  Justice  Department  looking  over 
her  shoulder  for  another  two  years." 

Federal  law  requires  counties  to  hire  interpreters  and  translate  ballots 
and  other  election  material  into  Indian  languages.  In  the  case  of  Cibola 
County,  officials  must  provide  voter  information  and  assistance  in  Navajo 
and  Keresan  to  voters  who  need  it. 

The  Justice  Department  alleged  the  county  failed  to  ensure  that  valid 
voter  registration  applications  were  processed  and  added  to  voter 
registration  lists  in  a timely  manner;  that  voters'  names  were  not  removed 
from  the  rolls  without  cause;  and  that  provisional  ballots  were  offered  at 
elections  to  voters  whose  names  were  not  on  the  voter  rolls.  Provisional 
ballots  are  counted  after  the  election  once  officials  determine  the  person 
is  a qualified  voter. 

Copyright  c.  2007,  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican,  all  rights  reserved. 
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Exposure  to  pesticides  halts  ability  of  second-generation  Yaqui  girls 

to  breastfeed  babies 

SONORA  VALLEY  MEXICO 

By  Terri  Crawford  Hansen 

February  1,  2007 

The  problems  began  when  the  Yaqui  pueblo  peoples  accepted  pesticide 
practices  in  the  1950s. 

Long-term  research  led  by  Professor  Elizabeth  Guillette,  Ph.D.,  of  the 


University  of  Florida  found  compelling  proof  that  exposure  to  pesticides 
has  produced  negative  health  impacts  over  the  years  to  the  exposed  Native 
American  Yaqui  communities. 

Her  latest  research  findings  indicate  some  pre-adolescent  daughters  of 
mothers  exposed  to  pesticide  spraying  will  never  be  able  to  breast  feed 
their  babies  - ever. 

With  others  there  is  uncertainly.  Although  there  is  breast  growth  some 
daughters  have  not  developed  the  mammary  tissue  needed  to  produce  milk,  or 
have  developed  a minimal  amount. 

As  the  pesticide-exposed  girls  matured  breast  size  became  much  larger 
they  had  less  mammary  tissue  and  often  none  at  all,  while  the  unexposed 
girls  were  normal. 

"Some  of  the  most  devastating  injustices  [are]  visited  on  indigenous 
farming  communities  around  the  world/'  an  article  in  the  Magazine  of 
Pesticide  Action  Network  said  in  response  to  the  study.  "High  exposure  to 
pesticides  suffered  by  many  indigenous  peoples  is  a frequent  indicator  of 
these  injustices." 

Guillette,  whose  research  was  published  in  the  March  2006  issue  of 
Environmental  Health  Perspectives  said,  "A  large  study,  using  my 
techniques,  was  done  in  India  showing  the  exact  same  results." 

"The  results  underscore  the  importance  of  women  protecting  themselves 
from  manufactured  chemicals  beginning  at  birth  because  they  stay  in  the 
body,"  Guillette  said. 

The  study  proves  pesticide  exposures  can  cross  generations  and  that 
daughters  of  mothers  exposed  to  the  spraying  of  agricultural  chemicals  can 
be  affected. 

The  intensive  industrial  agricultural  pesticide  approach,  called  the 
"Green  Revolution,"  was  born  in  the  Yaqui  homeland  in  the  northwestern 
Mexican  state  of  Sonora's  Yaqui  Valley.  The  poverty-stricken  Yaqui  were 
split  between  accepting  pesticides,  herbicides  and  other  agricultural 
toxicants.  The  valley  Yaqui  agreed  to  grow  wheat  treated  with  pesticides 
for  export  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  other  Yaqui  removed  themselves  to  the  foothills,  avoiding  pesticide 
use  or  exposure. 

Guillette,  who  frequently  consults  with  Theo  Colborn,  Ph.D.,  lead  author 
of  "Our  Stolen  Future,"  a book  that  brought  widespread  attention  to 
hormonal  changes  called  endocrine  disruption  being  wrought  to  wildlife  and 
humans  by  common  contaminants,  said  her  own  interest  was  piqued  by  the 
changes  noted  in  wildlife.  Another  anthropologist  referred  her  to  the 
Sonoma  Yaqui  Valley,  where  research  was  promising  with  two  groups 
virtually  identical  except  for  their  exposures  to  pesticides. 

Her  first  long-term  study,  published  in  the  journal  EHP  in  1999,  tested 
Yaqui  children  aged  four  and  five.  Study  results  indicated  key  differences 
between  the  two  populations  in  fine  motor  skills  such  as  hand-eye 
coordination,  balance,  short-term  memory,  simple  problem  solving  and  even 
the  ability  to  draw  a human  figure. 

Concluding  her  interview.  Dr.  Guillette  stated,  "The  future  of  our 
society  depends  on  today's  children.  Preventative  action  to  protect  them 
from  contamination  must  occur  now,  including  individual,  national  and 
global  levels." 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Woodrow  Keeble  honored  in  ceremony  at  UND  Arena,  Grand  Forks 
Volume  38,  Issue  4 
Wednesday,  3an.  31,  2007 


At  the  invitation  of  lody  Hodgson,  General  Manager  of  the  Ralph  Engelstad 
Arena,  University  of  North  Dakota,  the  family  of  the  late  Woodrow  Wilson 
Keeble  as  well  as  relatives,  Vietnam  Veterans  and  Korean  War  veterans,  and 
members  of  the  SWO  Tribal  Council  traveled  to  Grand  Forks,  ND,  on  Saturday, 
lanuary  20,  2007,  to  participate  in  a ceremony  honoring  the  late  Master 
Sergeant  Woodrow  Wilson  Keeble. 

Sergeant  Keeble  is  the  most  decorated  World  War  II  and  Korean  War 
veteran  in  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  having  received  over  28  battle 
medals  and  commendations,  including  two  World  War  II  and  five  Korean  War 
Purple  Hearts  as  well  as  both  the  Bronze  and  Silver  Stars.  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  has  recommended  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  for  him,  and 
this  recommendation  presently  is  on  the  desk  of  President  George  Bush. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Ralph  Engelstad  Arena  in  support  of 
Sergeant  Woodrow  Keeble' s nomination  for  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
decided  to  construct  and  install  a permanent  display  in  the  main  entry  of 
the  sports  arena.  The  display  case  contains  a photograph  of  the  honoree, 
his  helmet  which  bears  bullet  holes  and  is  severely  dented,  his  uniform- 
jacket,  a separate  case  containing  his  numerous  service  medals,  and  the 
inscribed  words  of  his  combat  brothers,  who  have  testified  about  the 
courage  and  valor  of  Sergeant  Keeble  in  the  heat  of  battle. 

Attending  the  honoring  ceremony  from  the  Lake  Traverse  Reservation  were: 
Sergeant  Keeble' s wife.  Dr.  Blossom  Keeble,  her  children,  Sisseton  BIA 
Supt.  Russell  Hawkins  and  his  sons,  Woodrow  and  Cyrus  Hawkins,  and 
daughter  Diana  Hawkins,  Katherine  Akipa;  Woodrow's  nephew  Kurt  BlueDog; 
Veteran  Dave  Seaboy  (himself  having  earned  medals  and  ribbons  in  the 
Korean  War,  including  the  Purple  Heart);  the  Sisseton-Wahpeton  Vietnam 
Veterans  Honor  Guard;  Tribal  Chairman  Michael  I.  Selvage  Sr.;  Tribal  Vice- 
Chairman  lake  Thompson,  wife  Myrna  Thompson  and  daughter  April  Thompson 
(lake's  father,  Clifford  Thompson,  fought  in  the  Pacific  with  Sergeant 
Keeble);  DelRay,  Audrey,  and  Rachael  German;  Debbie  Crawford  and  family; 
and  Brian  Akipa  and  daughter  Sarah. 

During  the  honoring  ceremony  in  the  lobby  area  of  the  arena,  speakers 
included:  Earl  Strinden  from  the  arena  board  of  directors;  Kurt  BlueDog; 
Merry  Helm,  film  writer  for  the  story  of  Woodrow  Keeble;  Bill  Kolb, 
chairman  of  the  North  Dakota  Medal  of  Honor  Memorial  Board;  Bernie  Wagner, 
chairman  of  the  164th  Association;  lim  Fenelon,  a member  of  the  Standing 
Rock  Sioux  Tribe,  a fellow  soldier  and  friend  of  Woodrow;  Brigadier 
General  lerald  Engelman,  North  Dakota  National  Guard;  and  Major  General 
Michael  1.  Haugen.  SWO  Tribal  Chairman  Michael  I.  Selvage  Sr.  was  called 
upon  to  present  a memorial  address  on  behalf  of  the  Sisseton-Wahpeton 
people  (see  accompanying  feature).  Following  the  presentations,  the  Board 
of  Directors  called  upon  Dr.  Blossom  Keeble  to  perform  the  unveiling  of 
the  memorial  display  and  encasement. 

Family  and  friends  were  provided  a memorial  meal  by  the  board  of 
directors  at  the  arena.  Afterward,  the  delegation  was  escorted  by 
Brigadier  General  lerald  Engelman  to  the  hockey  arena  for  a televised  pre- 
game ceremony  on  the  ice.  This  ceremony  recognized  the  family  members, 
honor  guard,  and  veterans  who  had  come  to  attend  the  honoring  of  Master 
Sergeant  Woodrow  Wilson  Keeble.  Approximately  12,000  fans  had  assembled  to 
witness  this  ceremony  in  the  sports  arena.  Special  honoring  song  for  the 
ceremony  was  provided  by  the  Wahpekute  Singers. 

Tribal  Chairman  Selvage  commented  that  this  honoring  for  the 
extraordinary  heroism  of  Woodrow  Keeble  also  honors  all  Sisseton-Wahpeton 
and  Native  American  veterans  from  across  Indian  Country,  many  of  whom  have 
made  the  ultimate  sacrifice  for  their  country,  families,  and  communities. 
Chairman  Selvage  expressed  his  profound  gratitude  on  behalf  of  our  Native 
Nations . 
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Wednesday,  lan.  31,  2007 

Today,  we  are  here  to  honor  the  bravery  and  courage  of  a great  man,  a son 
of  the  Sisseton-Wahpeton  people,  who  gave  of  himself  in  battle  for  his 
people  and  his  country.  I am  truly  honored  and  humbled  to  be  a part  of 
this  honoring  today,  for  my  uncle,  Woodrow  Keeble,  who  in  his  life  time, 
set  the  standard  for  courage  and  bravery,  the  likes  of  which  we  have  not 
known  since  days  of  old. 

Woodrow's  example  exemplifies  everything  that  we  know  about  the  Dakota 
Warrior.  Woodrow's  stature  is  one  and  the  same  as  our  Warriors  of  long  ago. 
In  that  tradition,  in  his  own  words,  Woodrow  said:  "In  battle,  I have 
never  left  my  position,  nor  have  I shirked  hazardous  duty.  Fear  did  not 
make  a coward  out  of  me." 

In  the  thick  of  battle,  a humble  and  soft  spoken  man,  who  grew  up  an 
orphan  from  our  local  Enemy  Swim  community,  became  a man  among  men,  a 
leader  of  men,  and  a brother  to  his  companions.  Only  men  of  this  caliber 
can  be  called  leaders  of  our  Soldiers  Society,  and  Woodrow  Keeble  was  that 
man . 

Woodrow  was  one  of  our  Tokada,  Kit  Fox,  leaders,  who  personify  courage 
and  bravery  in  battle.  Whether  it  was  on  the  battle  field  or  in  the 
community,  Woodrow  spoke  and  walked  bravely,  honorably,  and  demonstrated 
the  exact  meaning  of  duty  and  fraternity  among  his  peers. 

Today,  we  can  still  hear  Woodrow  say:  "Be  brave  before  friends  and  foes 
alike,  undergo  hardship  and  conflict  with  fortitude.  Give  of  yourself  to 
the  needy,  give  everything  that  you  have  for  the  poor,  the  weak,  and  for 
those  who  have  no  friends,  give  them  aid,  and  always  set  an  example  for 
our  people,  especially  our  children  and  youth." 

In  the  traditional  songs  of  our  Sisseton  Wahpeton  people,  we  can  still 
hear  the  words  of  Woodrow  Keeble,  when  he  said:  "I  am  a soldier.  If  called 
upon  to  die  in  battle,  I will  do  it  for  you.  If  there  is  anything 
difficult  to  do  in  battle,  if  there  is  anything  dangerous  to  do  in  battle, 

I will  do  it  for  you." 

That  is  the  awesome  legacy  of  Woodrow  Keeble,  our  father,  uncle,  and 
grandfather,  a great  man  from  our  Sisseton-Wahpeton  people. 

Mitakuyapi  Owasin.  All  my  relatives. 
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Restoring  Dignity  to  Sitting  Bull,  Wherever  He  Is 
By  DAN  BARRY 
January  28,  2007 

[New  York  Times  Purchase  Only  Article] 

"Here,  on  a snow-dusted  bluff  overlooking  the  Missouri  River,  rests 
Sitting  Bull.  Or  so  it  is  said. 

Stand  before  the  monument  and  see  the  pocks  left  in  the  granite  by 
bullets.  Notice  where  the  nose  was  replaced  after  vandals  with  chains  and 
a truck  yanked  the  bust  from  its  pedestal.  Spot  where  the  headdress 
feather  was  mended  after  being  shot  off.  And  wonder,  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  Dakotas:  Is  Sitting  Bull  here? 


The  12-foot  monument  rises  where  Sitting  Bull  is  supposedly  buried  and 
where  he  certainly  once  felt  at  home;  where  the  clouds  of  winter  press 
down  upon  the  hills  of  dormant  grass;  where  nothing  moves  but  a solitary 
bird  in  flight,  and  the  whinnies  of  a distant  horse  sound  almost  like  an 
old  man's  rueful  laughter. 

It  all  seems  fitting,  even  the  vandalism,  given  how  this  world-famous 
American  Indian  has  never  received  the  respect  in  death  that  was  often 
denied  him  in  life.  Now  two  men  are  trying  to  pay  that  respect,  in  late 
but  earnest  installments. 

As  one  of  them,  Rhett  Albers,  collects  another  beer  bottle  discarded 
near  the  base  of  the  monument,  the  other,  Bryan  Defender,  gazes  up  at  the 
bust  of  Sitting  Bull. 

Maybe  in  the  end,  it  does  not  matter  where  the  holy  man  actually  rests, 
says  Defender,  who  is  Hunkpapa  Sioux.  Like  the  man  whose  history  he 
honors . " 
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Honor  sought  for  Navajo  code  talkers 

By  David  Biscobing 

Cronkite  News  Service 

Tucson,  Arizona 

January  30,  2007 

PHOENIX  - Navajos  who  served  as  code  talkers  in  World  War  II  urged 
lawmakers  on  Monday  to  pass  legislation  honoring  them.  But  a Hopi  tribal 
leader  sparked  debate  by  saying  the  Navajos  weren't  the  only  code  talkers. 

"We  want  to  be  remembered  significantly  for  helping  the  U.S.  in  its  time 
of  emergency,"  Keith  Little,  a member  of  the  Navajo  Nation  who  served  as  a 
code  talker  in  the  Marine  Corps,  told  the  Senate  Committee  on  Government. 

Philip  Quochytewa,  a Hopi  Tribal  Council  member  and  Vietnam  veteran, 
told  lawmakers  honoring  just  Navajos  would  overlook  members  of  his  and 
other  tribes,  who  he  said  have  served  as  code  talkers  throughout  U.S. 
history. 

"It's  only  fair  that  other  Native  American  code  talkers  are  treated  with 
the  same  dignity  and  respect,"  Quochytewa  said. 

Committee  members  sided  with  the  Navajos,  endorsing  a bill  to  fund  a 
Navajo  code  talkers  monument  already  approved  for  Wesley  Bolin  Memorial 
Plaza,  rejecting  an  amendment  to  rename  it  the  "Arizona  code  talkers 
monument . " 

The  committee  also  approved  a resolution  calling  for  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  to  create  stamps  honoring  Navajo  code  talkers  and  other  minorities 
who  contributed  to  the  war  effort. 

Sen.  Jake  Flake,  R-Snowflake,  compared  the  argument  to  a championship 
football  team  in  which  the  quarterback  gets  all  the  credit  despite  the 
contributions  of  teammates. 

"Life's  not  fair.  But  in  this  respect,  in  my  opinion,  the  Navajos  are 
the  quarterback.  They  are  the  ones  who  worked  this  through,"  Flake  said. 
"And  others  did  a tremendous  job,  a great  job.  The  Hopis  were  great 
running  backs,  they  were  great  blockers,  great  pass  catchers  and  should 
get  some  honor. 

"In  my  opinion,  when  you  say  code  talker,  it's  Navajo  code  talkers," 
Flake  said. 

Sen.  Robert  Blendu,  R-Litchfield  Park,  said  other  tribes  should  seek 
their  own  recognition. 

"In  my  opinion,  all  that  served  should  be  honored,"  Blendu  said.  "If 


there  are  stamps  for  Mickey  Mouse,  we  can  find  room  for  all  the  Native 
American  tribes . " 

More  than  400  Navajos  served  as  Marine  code  talkers  in  the  Pacific 
during  World  War  II,  transmitting  coded  messages  in  the  Navajo  language. 
Their  contributions  were  kept  secret  until  1968. 

Sylvia  Laughter,  a Navajo  and  former  state  representative  who  is  co- 
chairwoman of  the  Navajo  Code  Talker  Memorial  Foundation,  said  the 
recognition  is  overdue  and  well-deserved. 

"The  fact  that  it  took  40  years  before  they  were  allowed  to  talk  about 
their  experience  makes  it  important,"  said  Laughter,  who  sponsored  the 
original  legislation  creating  the  monument.  "They  didn't  receive 
recognition  for  so  long.  And  when  the  government  did  start  to  recognize 
them,  so  many  had  already  passed  away." 

Gov.  Janet  Napolitano  signed  legislation  in  2003  calling  for  the 
monument  to  be  added  to  the  plaza  outside  the  State  Capitol.  SB  1192  would 
appropriate  $100,000  for  it  if  the  Navajo  Nation  matches  that  amount. 

There  are  plans  for  a copy  of  the  monument  in  Window  Rock,  depicting  a 
crouched  Navajo  code  talker  speaking  into  a backpack  radio. 

SCR  1010  would  urge  the  Postal  Service  to  create  stamps  honoring  Navajo 
code  talkers,  Japanese-Americans  who  served  in  World  War  II  and  black 
pilots  who  served  with  the  Tuskegee  Airmen. 
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Tribal  members  face  harassment  on  sacred  Peaks 
January  30,  2007 

FLAGSTAFF  - The  Flagstaff  Ski  area,  more  commonly  known  as  Arizona 
Snowbowl,  officially  opened  at  9 a.m.,  Wednesday,  Jan.  24.  A number  of 
concerned  community  members  went  to  the  ski  area  to  offer  prayers  to  the 
mountain  and  witness  the  opening  day.  While  some  individuals  held  a banner 
and  chanted  "No  desecration  for  recreation,"  others  made  quiet  prayers 
away  from  the  lifts  and  runs. 

"As  I have  been  taught,  this  mountain  is  the  essence  of  our  way  of  life 
as  Dine'  people,"  said  Klee  Benally  a member  of  the  all-volunteer  Save  the 
Peaks  Coalition. 

"I  came  here  to  offer  my  prayers  for  protection  of  this  holy  mountain, 
because  it  is  threatened  by  Snowbowl 's  plan  to  make  snow  from  treated 
sewage  effluent." 

Snowbowl  General  Manager  J.R.  Murray  eventually  confronted  Benally  and 
demanded  that  he  leave  the  area  immediately. 

"I  told  the  Snowbowl  representative  that  this  was  my  church,  I would  not 
leave  my  church  because  this  is  where  I pray.  I also  told  him  that  I was 
aware  that  the  Peaks  are  public  lands  and  that  I had  every  right  to  be 
there.  Snowbowl  Official  J.R.  Murray  didn't  care,  he  just  wanted  me  to 
leave  and  communicated  this  very  aggressively,  I felt  threatened." 

He  added,  "Snowbowl  is  overreacting,  today's  aggressive  encounter  just 
goes  to  show  that  they  have  no  respect  for  our  culture  at  all." 

As  Benally  headed  down  the  mountain,  Snowbowl  officials  called  the 
Forest  Service  law  enforcement  to  falsely  report  that  Klee  and  others  that 
were  praying  were  "littering"  on  the  mountain. 

"A  Forest  Service  law  enforcement  official  followed  us  down  the  mountain, 
turned  on  his  lights  and  stopped  our  vehicle  to  question  us.  It  was  very 
intimidating.  I hope  no  one  has  to  go  through  that  when  they  go  to  their 
church",  Benally  said. 


No  one  was  arrested,  but  the  officer  asked  the  group  to  be 
"professional"  and  to  "be  good  about  this  and  you'll  be  much  better  in  the 
long  run."  He  continued,  "We  don't  want  you  hurt  or  anyone  else  hurt  up 
there . " 

Benally  stated,  "The  Forest  Service  official  stated  that  he  was 
concerned  for  our  safety,  [which]  illustrates  that  there  is  a threat  of 
violence  that  exists  for  us  when  we  want  to  go  to  our  sacred  mountain.  He 
made  it  sound  like  it  was  dangerous  for  people  that  want  to  pray." 

This  is  not  the  first  time  individuals  have  been  harassed  and 
intimidated  while  offering  prayers  near  the  ski  area.  In  two  incidences 
last  year,  armed  Forest  Service  Officials  followed  a group  while  they  were 
making  offerings  at  a site  within  the  ski  area  boundary.  Another  group 
last  year  was  detained  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  and  questioned  by 
county  sheriffs  deputies  as  to  what  they  were  doing  on  the  mountain. 

Numerous  tribes  and  environmental  groups  continue  to  peacefully  oppose 
Snowbowl ' s proposed  desecration  through  legal  appeals,  education, 
demonstrations,  and  prayer  gatherings. 
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Resort  waits  for  ruling  on  snowmaking 

Michael  Kiefer 

The  Arizona  Republic 

February  1,  2007 

Up  top,  the  snow  was  hard-packed  and  fast,  at  least  on  the  side  of  the 
hill  where  wind  hadn't  blown  it  away. 

That  was  good  news  at  least  for  advanced  skiers  on  the  day  after  the 
chairlifts  opened  at  the  68-year-old  Arizona  Snowbowl,  just  north  of 
Flagstaff.  But  down  below,  on  the  intermediate  slopes,  rock  tips  and  dried 
grass  poked  through  the  scant  snow  cover.  Lower  still,  on  the  bunny  hill, 
wide  patches  of  dirt  were  melting  open  in  the  Arizona  sun. 

For  the  third  time  in  four  years,  the  resort  opened  late,  even  though 
the  mountain  already  had  5 feet  of  snow,  "the  perfect  dry  powder  snow  that 
we  all  like  to  ski  in,"  said  Eric  Borowsky,  the  ski  area's  principal  owner. 
"And  the  wind  kept  blowing  it  away." 

That  just  bolstered  his  claim  that  Snowbowl  needs  artificial  snowmaking 
equipment,  which  he  said  would  have  let  him  open  the  first  week  of 
December . 

But  that  equipment  and  possibly  the  future  of  the  resort  are  on  hold 
awaiting  a federal  court  decision  that  could  come  any  day. 

Snowbowl  is  rustic  and  outdated  but  still  wildly  popular  among  winter- 
hungry  Arizonans.  Two  years  ago,  when  460  inches  of  snow  fell  on  the 
mountain,  it  stayed  open  for  139  days  and  hosted  more  than  191,000  skiers. 
The  U.S.  Forest  Service,  which  permits  Snowbowl  to  operate  in  the  Coconino 
National  Forest,  calculates  that  the  resort  brings  about  $10  million  a 
year  into  the  Flagstaff  economy  and,  when  built  out,  can  generate  over  $20 
million . 

But  last  year,  there  was  so  little  snow  that  the  lifts  ran  only  for  15 
days  and  the  skiers  stayed  home. 

Borowsky' s fight  to  make  snow  has  been  vehemently  opposed  by  Flagstaff 
environmentalists  and  several  Native  American  communities,  who  don't  want 
to  see  any  skiers  there  at  all. 

They  sued  the  Forest  Service,  and  the  ruling  from  the  9th  U.S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  will  decide  whether  Snowbowl  can  make  artificial  snow  as 
early  as  next  year. 


The  environmentalists  object  because  Borowsky's  plan  would  pump  purified 
wastewater  up  the  mountain  from  Flagstaff  by  pipeline. 

"There's  real  concerns  about  what  impacts  that  has  on  our  health  and  the 
health  of  the  environment/'  said  Andy  Bessler  of  the  Sierra  Club. 

At  issue  is  whether  traces  of  prescription  drugs  and  other  chemicals 
harmful  to  humans,  animals  and  the  sensitive  mountain  ecosystem  remain  in 
the  treated  water. 

The  Native  Americans  object  on  religious  grounds  because  the  San 
Francisco  Peaks,  where  the  ski  area  sits,  are  home  to  their  deities. 

"This  proposal  simply  puts  a dagger  through  the  Flopi  spiritual  heart," 
said  Leigh  Kuwanwisiwma,  director  of  the  Flopi  Cultural  Preservation  Office. 
"For  the  Flopi,  it  doesn't  matter  what  the  source  of  the  water  is.  We 
suddenly  have  a man-made  substitute  for  bringing  this  blessing  we  call 
moisture,  rain,  snow.  And  that's  to  everybody,  not  just  to  Flopi  people." 

They  see  no  compromise. 

Ironically,  the  other  major  ski  area  in  the  state.  Sunrise  Park,  is 
owned  and  operated  by  the  White  Mountain  Apache  Nation,  a plaintiff  in  the 
suit  against  the  Forest  Service.  Sunrise  Park  has  artificial  snowmaking, 
although  the  Apaches  oppose  it  at  Snowbowl. 

"The  Native  Americans  are  basically  saying,  'If  we  call  it  sacred  nobody 
can  use  it, ' " Borowsky  said. 

"The  real  big  issue  here  for  the  Forest  Service  is,  if  the  Indians  were 
to  prevail  just  because  they  say  that  it's  sacred,  that  nobody  can  use  it. 
They  say  you  can  leave  it  as  it  is,  but  they  know  it  will  go  out  of 
business  leaving  it  as  it  is." 

Snowmaking  proposal 

The  Forest  Service  signed  off  on  the  snowmaking  proposal  in  February 
2005  after  a years-long  study  called  an  environmental  impact  statement. 

The  tribes  and  the  environmentalists  immediately  took  the  Forest  Service 
to  federal  court. 

But  in  lanuary  2006,  a federal  judge  determined  that  the  Forest  Service 
had  done  the  appropriate  assessment  of  the  project  and  was  satisfying  its 
mandate  to  provide  "multiple  uses"  of  the  national  forest.  The  tribes  and 
the  environmentalists  appealed,  and  they  argued  their  case  in  front  of  the 
9th  Circuit  in  September.  The  judges'  appellate  decision  could  be  issued 
any  day. 

Borowsky  said  that  his  group  of  investors  has  already  spent  $4  million 
on  the  impact  statement  and  legal  fees,  as  much  as  they  paid  for  the 
resort  in  1992. 

"If  the  9th  Circuit  rules  in  our  favor,  we're  going  to  start 
construction  (of  the  pipeline),"  Borowsky  said.  And  if  they  can  get 
started  by  March,  they  might  be  able  to  start  spraying  man-made  snow  by 
next  season. 

"If  snowmaking  is  not  approved,  we  will  sell  the  ski  area,"  he  said. 

A history  of  controversy 

Eric  Borowsky,  67,  of  Scottsdale,  is  a seasoned  businessman  with  a low- 
key  manner.  Fie  first  came  to  Arizona  in  1963. 

When  Borowsky  and  a group  of  investors  purchased  Snowbowl,  it  already 
had  a long  history  of  controversy. 

Started  in  the  mid-1930s,  Snowbowl  is  one  of  the  oldest  ski  areas  in 
America.  In  the  late  1970s,  its  owner  wanted  to  transform  it  from  a day 
ski  area  to  a world-class  resort  and  expand  onto  the  San  Francisco  Peaks. 
But  he  was  met  by  environmental  and  Native  American  opposition,  which 
dragged  him  through  federal  District  Court  and  the  Court  of  Appeals.  In 
1979,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  let  the  lower-court  ruling  stand. 

The  upshot  was  that  Snowbowl  could  expand  but  only  within  a 777-acre 
perimeter.  The  area  outside  Snowbowl  was  then  designated  as  the  Kachina 
Peaks  Wilderness,  forever  out  of  reach  to  development. 

But  the  owner  who  fought  the  case  ran  out  of  money,  and  the  resort 
company  that  bought  it  faced  financial  problems  in  the  real  estate  crash 
of  the  late  1980s  and  sold  to  Borowsky's  group  in  1992. 

For  the  next  several  years,  the  snow  was  plentiful,  the  resort  was 


profitable  and  the  investors  quickly  paid  off  their  debt.  By  1997,  they 
were  already  talking  about  expanding  into  the  space  allotted  by  the  1979 
decision . 

The  reaction  was  immediate.  Environmental  activists  protested  that  the 
Forest  Service  plan  was  outdated,  and  so  Snowbowl  embarked  on  a new  impact 
statement,  this  time,  with  snowmaking  factored  into  the  plan. 

A source  for  water 

Nearly  every  ski  area  in  North  America  has  snowmaking  to  ensure  that  it 
can  operate  even  in  dry  winters.  The  problem  at  Snowbowl  was  finding  a 
water  source. 

It  was  just  downhill.  Flagstaff  has  a waste-water  treatment  facility 
that  produces  high-quality  reclaimed  water.  It  is  currently  used  to  water 
parks  and  school  playgrounds,  and  the  excess  is  discharged  into  an  area 
where  it  is  allowed  to  percolate  back  into  the  ground. 

Borowsky  proposed  running  it  up  the  mountain  in  a 12-inch  pressurized 
pipe  to  a retention  pond.  There  would  be  hydrants  along  the  road  to  help 
fight  forest  fires  on  the  mountain. 

And  though  reclaimed  water  is  widely  regarded  as  an  environmentally 
friendly  technology,  widely  used  for  various  purposes  in  metropolitan 
Phoenix  and  Prescott,  Flagstaff  environmentalists  objected.  During  oral 
arguments  before  the  9th  Circuit  last  September,  lawyers  discussed  what 
might  happen  if  children  ate  the  artificial  snow. 

Borowsky  contends  that  the  artificial  snow  is  cleaner  than  natural  snow, 
which,  when  tested,  failed  to  meet  drinking  water  standards. 

The  environmentalists  hope  the  water  questions  will  sway  the  court  in 
their  favor. 

Borowsky  points  out  that  the  ski  area  constitutes  only  1 percent  of  the 
San  Francisco  Peaks  and  that  there  would  be  snowmaking  on  only  25  percent 
of  that  space. 

But  Native  Americans  resent  the  scientific  argument  over  a spiritual 
matter. 

"It  seems  so  unjust  ...  to  quantify  someone  else's  religion," 
Kuwanwisiwma  said. 

Economic  driver 

The  Flagstaff  Chamber  of  Commerce,  meanwhile,  stands  firmly  behind 
Borowsky. 

"I  think  our  community  is  fortunate  to  have  an  owner  like  Eric,"  said 
Doe  Galli,  the  organization's  vice  president.  "We  in  the  business 
community  understand  that  the  Snowbowl  has  a tremendous  impact." 

On  Tuesday  night,  7 inches  of  new  snow  fell  on  Snowbowl. 

Meanwhile,  everyone  involved  is  awaiting  the  appellate  decision. 
Copyright  c.  2007  Arizona  Republic,  azcentral.com. 
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Couple  first  to  get  loan  to  build  on  tribal  land 
By  DULIE  A.  VARUGHESE 
Norwich  Bulletin 
^January  31,  2007 

MASHANTUCKET  - A tribal  family  Tuesday  signed  the  first  mortgage  from  a 
local  bank  to  build  a house  on  the  Mashantucket  Pequot  reservation,  a 
milestone  in  the  history  of  home  ownership  on  any  American  Indian 
reservation . 


Jason  and  Tammy  Shourds  will  receive  a $417,000  mortgage  loan  from  The 
Dime  Bank. 

The  Shourds  already  have  begun  building  a four-bedroom,  3,500-square- 
foot,  custom-designed  home  at  23  Fox  Trail.  Construction  is  expected  to  be 
completed  in  six  months. 

"It's  just  exciting  because  I'm  going  to  be  on  that  main  road  next  to  my 
first  cousins,"  said  Tammy  Shourds,  who  is  a tribal  member.  "So  our  kids 
are  excited." 

Chuck  Treat,  senior  vice  president  for  residential  lending  of  Dime,  said 
the  bank  has  had  a program  for  about  six  years  whereby  the  tribe  puts 
money  down  as  collateral  on  homes  built  on  the  reservation.  Now,  through  a 
traditional  mortgage  loan,  the  couple's  house  will  be  considered 
collateral . 

"We've  been  dealing  with  the  tribe  for  a number  of  years  and  this  is 
just  a continuance  of  that  relationship,"  Treat  said. 

Tribal  attorney  Henry  Sockbeson  said  he  and  Karl-Erik  Sternlof  of  Brown, 
Jacobson,  a Norwich  law  firm,  helped  the  tribe  create  a land  assignment 
law  that  assigned  a lot  to  the  couple.  The  couple  now  has  interest  in  the 
lot,  but  the  federal  government  still  holds  the  title  to  the  land. 

Sockbeson  said  Fannie  Mae,  a federal  agency  that  buys  loans  from  local 
banks,  agreed  to  the  condition  of  the  mortgage  loan. 

He  said  if  the  couple  default  on  the  loan,  the  bank  would  have  to  go 
through  tribal  court  to  foreclose  on  the  property,  and  the  property  could 
only  be  auctioned  to  another  tribal  member,  who  would  assume 
responsibility  for  the  mortgage. 

"They  can  sell  it,  give  it  away,  will  it  or  put  a mortgage  on  it,"  he 
said,  but  those  transactions  can  only  occur  between  tribal  members. 

This  new  system  frees  up  money  the  tribe  has  been  investing  to  help 
tribal  members  buy  homes  and  protects  a local  bank  if  a homeowner  defaults 
on  the  loan. 

The  Shourds  and  their  three  children  now  live  in  a home  on  the 
reservation  that  was  financed  through  The  Dime  Bank  using  tribal  money  as 
collateral . But  they  were  limited  to  a choice  of  three  designs  for  a house. 
The  lot  transaction  is  recorded  with  the  tribal  clerk. 

Sockbeson  said  the  whole  reservation  conceivably  could  be  assigned  to 
members  in  the  same  manner. 

The  tribe  did  not  have  to  abide  by  federal  law  in  order  to  create  the 
tribal  law,  according  to  a letter  from  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

AT  A GLANCE 

How  the  new  home  financing  system  for  the  Mashantucket  Pequots  will 
work: 

- The  tribe  assignsa  lot  to  a tribal  member,  who  then  applies  for  a 
mortgage  through  The  Dime  Bank. 

- Once  approved,  the  tribal  member  has  interest  in  the  property,  even 
though  the  title  is  held  by  the  U.S.  government. 

- Transactions  such  as  sales  and  inheritances  can  only  occur  between 
tribal  members. 

- The  lot  transaction  is  recorded  with  the  tribal  clerk. 

- If  the  homeowner  defaults  on  the  loan,  the  bank  is  protected  because 
the  property  would  be  auctioned  off  to  another  tribal  member,  who  would 
assume  responsibility  for  the  mortgage. 

- Previously,  the  tribe  provided  money  as  collateral,  allowing  tribal 
members  to  obtain  mortgages.  This  system  frees  up  the  tribe's  money  and 
lets  tribal  members  build  custom  houses. 

Reach  Julie  A.  Varughese  at  425-4217  or  jvarughese@norwichbulletin.com 
Copyright  c.  2007  Norwich  Bulletin.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Native  Amenican  tnackens  to  step  up  bonden  nole 
By  Tim  Gaynon 
Febnuany  2,  2007 

SELLS,  Anizona  (Reutens)  - An  elite  gnoup  of  Native  Amenican  tnackens 
that  use  skills  handed  down  fnom  the  ancestnal  hunt  is  being  tapped  to 
play  a langen  nole  in  secuning  the  United  States'  bondens. 

Little  known  outside  law  enfoncement  cincles,  the  Shadow  Wolves  have 
hunted  dnug  and  human  tnaffickens  on  a lonely  stnetch  of  the  Anizona- 
Mexico  bonden  southwest  of  Tucson  since  the  1970s. 

In  an  age  of  unmanned  aenial  sunveillance  dnones,  video  camenas  and 
electnonic  sensons  on  the  bondens,  the  14-memben  unit  uses  age-old  "sign 
cutting"  techniques  to  follow  foot,  honse  and  vehicle  tnails  fon  miles 
acnoss  the  cactus-studded  wastes  of  the  Tohono  O'odham  nation  fon  U.S. 
Immignation  and  Customs  Enfoncement. 

"These  skills  go  back  genenations,  but  with  all  the  high-technologies 
they  ane  still  pnoducing  fantastic  nesults,"  Alonzo  Pena,  the  ICE  special 
agent  in  Anizona,  said  Thunsday. 

Now  the  U.S.  immignation  agency  plans  to  tnain  mone  Amenican  Indian 
tnackens  to  help  secune  pant  of  the  United  States'  ponous  bonden  with 
Canada.  The  4,000-mile  stnetch  cnossed  by  manijuana  and  ciganette 
smugglens  has  neceived  less  govennment  attention  than  the  southwest  bonden 
with  Mexico. 

The  Shadow  Wolves  agents  come  fnom  eight  Native  Amenican  nations, 
including  the  Tohono  O'odham,  Navajo,  Kiowa,  Sioux  and  Omaha  tnibes. 

The  new  tnacking  unit  comes  amid  a dnive  by  the  Depantment  of  Homeland 
Secunity  to  natchet  up  secunity  at  the  land  and  sea  bondens  and  ainponts. 

CARPET  WALKERS 

The  Shadow  Wolves  wene  founded  in  1972  to  help  the  fonmen  U.S.  Customs 
Senvice  tnack  intnudens  oven  a 75-mile  (120-km)  stnetch  of  bonden  in  the 
Tohono  O'odham  nation,  and  swiftly  gained  fame  fon  thein  stealth  and 
nelentlessness . 

Tnackens  have  been  known  to  handcuff  thein  quanny  while  they  sleep  in 
dankened  camps  on  lonely  backtnails  and  can  even  tnack  smugglens  who  bind 
canpet  to  thein  shoes  to  smudge  out  thein  tnacks. 

Eanlien  this  week,  a team  of  Navajo  and  O'odham  agents  punsued  a gnoup 
of  "canpet  walkens"  nonth  of  the  Mexico  bonden  to  a small  village  nean 
Sells,  southwest  of  Tucson. 

Wonking  fast,  they  followed  banely  visible  scuff  manks  acnoss  the  damp, 
loamy  eanth,  and  picked  up  on  tnail  of  tiny  fibens  snaned  fnom  thein 
bunlap  nucksacks  by  spiny  mesquite  tnees. 

The  hunt  led  them  to  a cindenblock  nanch  house  25  miles  (40-km)  fnom  the 
intennational  line,  whene  agents  annested  foun  people  and  impounded  970 
pounds  of  manijuana  fnom  a shed  and  neanby  cneek. 

A Kiowa  agent  said  it  was  evidence  of  the  usefulness  of  ancient  tnibal 
skills . 

"Even  though  you  have  all  the  technology  available  to  you,  you  have  to 
nely  on  these  ancient  techniques  ...  It's  still  nelevant,  and  this  is  the 
neason  why,"  said  Sloan  Satepauhoodle,  pointing  to  25  neeking  manijuana 
bales  she  was  guanding  in  the  nemote  desent  wash. 

Gnoup  membens  ane  also  set  to  take  thein  skills  ovenseas  to  tnain  bonden 
police  in  the  ants  of  tnacking  in  the  Eunopean  nations  of  Cnoatia  and 
Macedonia  in  Apnil  and  May,  acconding  to  Pena. 

Kevin  Canlos,  the  supenvison  of  the  gnoup,  is  also  keen  fon  the  membens 
to  pass  on  thein  time-hononed  skills. 

"It's  a gneat  thing  that  we  ane  able  to  go  and  help  othen  countnies," 
Canlos  said. 

"They  think  the  United  States  and  the  civilized  wonld  doesn't  use  any  of 
these  ancient  techniques,  but  we  do  ...  and  it  makes  us  veny  pnoud." 
Copynight  c.  2007  Reutens  Limited.  All  nights  nesenved. 

Copynight  c.  2007  Yahoo!  Inc.  All  nights  nesenved. 
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Solar  Tower  Site  Pre-Feasibility  Underway  on  Native  American  Land 
By:  Marketwire 
January  31,  2007 

NEW  YORK,  NY  - (MARKET  WIRE)  - 01/31/07  - Pre-feasibility  assessment  of  a 
site  earmarked  for  Solar  Tower  development  is  underway  on  Native  American 
land  located  in  the  tri-State  region  of  Arizona,  California  and  Nevada. 

EnviroMission  (PINKSFIEETS : EVOMY),  in  collaboration  with  the  Aha  Macav 
Power  Service  (AMPS),  is  now  gathering  meteorological  data  for  a pre- 
feasibility study  to  assess  site  viability  for  Solar  Tower  development 
within  the  reservation. 

Weather  station  technology  installed  at  the  Reservation  will  provide 
localized  data  to  confirm  regional  solar  radiation  levels  up  to  2700  kwm2j 
levels  considered  to  be  extremely  favorable  for  Solar  Tower  operation. 

Prospects  for  development  are  positive  based  on  the  expected  solar 
radiation  results  along  with  general  site  characteristics  and  strong  local 
support . 

Development  of  a Solar  Tower  within  the  reservation  will  enable  AMPS  to 
supply  green  sustainable  energy  to  the  reservation  with  surplus  export 
potential  into  the  lucrative  California  and  Nevada  markets  via 
transmission  lines  located  within  the  reservation ' s boundaries. 

Mr  William  Cyr,  General  Manager  of  the  Aha  Macav  Power  Service,  believes 
Solar  Tower  power  station  operation  within  the  reservation  "should  provide 
positive  commercial  opportunities  for  AMPS  from  large-scale  indigenous 
renewable  electricity  generation. 

"Development  of  a Solar  Tower  power  station  within  the  reservation  will 
access  existing  electricity  transmission  inf rastructure  that  is  well 
located  to  dispatch  electricity  to  all  bordering  States,"  Mr.  Cyr  said. 

About  EnviroMission  Limited 

EnviroMission  is  a renewable  energy  developer  and  innovator  of 
commercially  viable  large-scale  power  generation  driven  by  solar  radiation 
for  zero  greenhouse  gas  emissions,  http://www.enviromission.com.au 

Notes  about  forward-looking  statements 

Except  for  any  historical  information  contained  herein,  the  matters 
discussed  in  this  press  release  contain  forward-looking  statements  that 
involve  risks  and  uncertainties. 

Certain  Statements  contained  in  this  release  that  are  not  historical 
facts  constitute  forward-looking  statements,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Private  Securities  Litigation  Reform  Act  of  1995,  and  are  intended  to  be 
covered  by  the  safe  harbors  created  by  that  Act.  Reliance  should  not  be 
placed  on  forward-looking  statements  because  they  involve  unknown  risks, 
uncertainties  and  other  factors  which  may  cause  actual  results, 
performance  or  achievements  to  differ  materially  from  those  expressed  or 
implied.  Forward-looking  statements  may  be  identified  by  words  such  as 
"estimates,"  "anticipates,"  "projects,"  "plans,"  "expects,"  "intends," 
"believes,"  "may,"  "should"  and  similar  expressions  and  by  the  context  in 
which  they  are  used.  Such  statements  are  based  upon  current  expectations 
of  the  company  and  speak  only  as  of  the  date  made.  The  Company  undertakes 
no  obligation  to  update  any  forward-looking  statements  to  reflect  events 
or  circumstances  after  the  date  when  they  are  made. 

Contacts : 

Ms  Kim  Forte 
Communications  Director 


+61  (414)  690.356 
Alex  Livak 
+1  (347)  813.4664 
Email  Contact 

Copyright  c.  2007  SYS-CON  Media.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Press  Release  Source:  Native  American  Energy  Group,  Inc. 

Native  American  Energy  Group  Acquires  Additional  Oil  & Gas  Leases 
January  31,  2007 

FOREST  HILLS,  N.Y. -(BUSINESS  WIRE)-Native  American  Energy  Group,  Inc. 
(the  "Company"  or  "NAEG")  (OTC  Pink  Sheets:  NVMG  - News),  an  independent 
energy  company,  is  very  pleased  to  announce  that  it  has  added  950  acres  to 
its  Montana  Oil  & Gas  assets  following  the  approval  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Interior.  The  new  leases  (4)  overly  the  prolific  Bakken  formation, 
which  contains  a well-known  producing  zone.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Energy 
is  now  calling  the  Bakken  the  highest  producing  onshore  formation  in  the 
lower  48  states.  With  the  current  well  spacing  at  80  acres,  NAEG  will  have 
approximately  11  new  wells  that  can  be  drilled. 

Native  American  Energy  Group  is  a nationwide,  bonded-company  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Interior,  affording  NAEG  the  opportunity  and  authorization 
to  acquire,  develop,  and  produce  oil  & gas  on  all  562  federally  recognized 
tribes  in  this  country.  Not  every  company  has  this  privilege.  NAEG  intends 
to  begin  the  permitting  process  with  the  State  of  Montana  later  this  year 
to  drill  its  horizontal  Bakken  wells  in  2008.  Management  is  confident  that 
NAEG  will  be  able  to  continue  to  acquire  additional  quality  oil  & gas 
leases  in  the  near  future,  having  arranged  for  a $5,000,000  funding  that 
is  said  to  be  on-track. 

"This  expansion  as  well  as  others  that  we  are  looking  at  will  give  the 
Company  tremendous  leverage  as  far  as  production  capacity  potential," 
stated  Chief  Financial  Officer,  Raj  Nanvaan.  "As  I had  stressed  during  my 
speech  before  the  Montana  State  Tribal  Affairs  Committee  in  January  2005, 
essential  to  the  successful  implementation  of  the  Company's  business  plan 
is  our  ability  to  continuously  work  closely  with  the  tribes  and  individual 
land  owners,  and  to  reinvest  in  their  infrastructure,  and  we  have  done  so. 

Chief  Executive  Officer,  Joseph  D'Arrigo  stated,  "Native  American  Energy 
is  most  certainly  at  a turning  point  in  relation  to  market  awareness.  One 
thing  I am  looking  forward  to  is  capturing  the  live  video  footage  from  the 
well-site  so  that  shareholders  will  be  able  to  see  their  investment 
dollars  at  work.  Once  we  are  fully  financed,  oil  sales  will  be  common  on  a 
regular  basis.  On  April  10,  2005  we  announced  a WSJ  article  that  revealed 
Montana's  new  Oil  Boom  due  to  the  very  prolific  Bakken  formation  on  which 
an  oil  field  was  discovered  that  is  producing  48,000  barrels  a day.  Today, 
along  with  NAEG's  expansion  in  this  area,  we  have  read  that  Marathon  Oil, 
the  major  national  and  international  oil  developer,  has  acquired  200,000 
mineral  acres  from  Billings  to  McKenzie  counties  and  plans  to  drill  as 
many  as  300  wells  into  the  Bakken  in  the  next  five  years.  The  following 
article  at  the  link  below  by  Lauren  Donovan  in  the  Bismarck  Tribune 
entitled,  'North  Dakota  may  be  bigger  oil  player  tha  n Alaska'  describes 
this  situation:" 

http: //www. bismarcktribune. com/articles/2006/06/20/news/state/ 
doc4497e42f6e8e5430204114.txt  (Due  to  its  length,  this  URL  may  need  to  be 
copied/pasted  into  your  Internet  browser's  address  field.  Remove  the  extra 
space  if  one  exists.) 


NAEG's  previous  achievements  can  be  accessed  on  the  Investor  Relations 
page: 

http: //www. nativeamericanenergy . com/investor relations . htm 
Safe  Harbor  Statement: 

This  News  Release  may  include  forward-looking  statements  within  the 
meaning  of  section  27A  of  the  United  States  Securities  Act  of  1933,  as 
amended,  and  section  21E  of  the  United  States  Securities  & Exchange  Act  of 
1934,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  corporate  objectives,  projections, 
estimates,  operations,  acquisition  and  development  of  various  interests 
and  certain  other  matters.  These  statements  are  made  under  the  "Safe 
Harbor"  provisions  of  the  United  States  Private  Securities  Litigation 
Reform  Act  of  1995  and  involve  risks  and  uncertainties  which  could  cause 
actual  results  to  differ  materially  from  those  in  the  forward-looking 
statements  contained  herein. 

Contact : 

Native  American  Energy  Group,  Inc. 

Richard  Ross,  800-780-8076 
ir@nativeamericanenergy . com 
http: //www. nativeamericanenergy . com 

Source:  Native  American  Energy  Group,  Inc. 
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No  charges  in  case  of  threats  against  American  Indian  at  U of  I 
DAVID  MERCER 
Associated  Press 
January  29,  2007 

CHAMPAIGN,  111.  - Charges  will  not  be  filed  against  University  of 
Illinois  students  accused  of  threatening  an  American  Indian  student  on  a 
Web  page  devoted  to  the  school's  Chief  Illiniwek  mascot,  police  and  a 
prosecutor  said  Monday. 

University  police  investigating  the  threats  made  late  last  year  on  a Web 
page  dedicated  to  the  mascot  on  the  social-networking  Web  site  Facebook 
had  earlier  this  month  asked  the  Champaign  County  State's  Attorney's 
Office  to  evaluate  the  case. 

"Our  opinion  is  there  are  no  charges  to  be  filed,"  State's  Attorney 
Julia  Rietz  said. 

One  posting  on  the  Chief  Illiniwek-related  Web  page  included  a posting 
that  read  "I  say  we  throw  a tomohawk  into  her  face,"  in  reference  to  the 
American  Indian  student. 

To  merit  criminal  charges,  such  a threat  would  have  to  have  been  made 
directly  to  the  student  - via  an  e-mail  message  to  her,  for  instance  - 
rather  than  in  a forum  that  amounts  to  conversation,  Rietz  said. 

Facebook  is  restricted  to  users  with  university  e-mail  addresses. 

The  students  who  made  the  posts  still  face  possible  discipline  through 
the  university.  Assistant  Chief  of  Police  Jeffrey  Christensen  said. 

Citing  student  confidentiality.  Dean  of  Students  William  Riley  would 
only  say  that  the  cases  had  been  referred  to  a discipline  committee  made 
up  of  faculty  and  students.  The  committee,  he  said,  "would  have  heard  it 
by  now  and  rendered  its  findings." 

The  school  has  said  at  least  three  students  are  believed  to  have  been 
involved  but  hasn't  identified  them. 


In  addition  to  the  reference  to  the  American  Indian  student,  at  least 
one  other  student  wrote  on  the  Facebook  page  that  "...  i hate  redskins  and 
hope  all  those  drunk  casino  owning  bums  die." 

The  page,  before  it  was  taken  off  line,  was  titled  "If  They  Get  Rid  of 
the  Chief  I'm  Becoming  a Racist." 

Another  Facebook  page,  "The  Chief  Dance  is  Racist,  Plain  and  Simple," 
contains  inflammatory  language  directed  toward  Chief  Illiniwek.  A post 
written  by  one  student  last  month  mentioned  shooting  the  mascot  with  a 
revolver . 

No  criminal  complaints  have  been  filed  about  that  page,  Christensen  said 

Chief  Illiniwek,  portrayed  by  a student,  has  performed  at  Illini  sports 
events  for  81  years. 

Opponents  call  the  chief  and  other  American  Indian  characters  used  by 
sports  teams  offensive,  while  supporters  defend  the  mascot's  use  as  a way 
of  honoring  American  Indians. 

The  NCAA  has  barred  Illinois  from  hosting  postseason  sports  since  2005, 
deeming  Illiniwek  and  his  dance  a "hostile  and  abusive"  use  of  American 
Indian  imagery. 

University  Board  of  Trustees  Chairman  Lawrence  C.  Eppley  said  last  week 
that  the  board  will  decide  this  year  whether  to  continue  using  the  mascot. 
Copyright  c.  2007  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Illinois  Still  on  the  Offensive 
By  Mike  Wise,  Sports  Columnist 
lanuary  27,  2007 

On  Facebook,  the  popular,  student-driven  social  Web  forum,  a University 
of  Illinois  undergraduate  began  a group  late  last  year  called  "If  They  Get 
Rid  of  the  Chief  I'm  Becoming  a Racist." 

These  were  two  students'  postings  on  the  site,  aimed  specifically  at  an 
American  Indian  woman  who  wants  the  school  to  stop  using  a caricature  of 
her  culture  as  its  mascot. 

"What  they  don't  realize  is  that  there  never  was  a racist  problem  before 
" wrote  one,  "but  now  I hate  redskins  and  hope  all  those  drunk,  casino 
owning  bums  die. " 

"Apparently  the  leader  of  this  movement  is  of  Sioux  descent,"  another 
student  wrote.  "Which  means  what,  you  ask?  The  Sioux  indians  are  the  ones 
that  killed  off  the  Illini  indians,  so  she's  just  trying  to  finish  what 
her  ancestors  started.  I say  we  throw  a tomohowk  into  her  face." 

One  hundred  and  ten  students  joined  the  online  group,  which  supports 
Chief  Illiniwek.  Since  the  1920s,  the  Chief  has  been  portrayed  by  a white 
kid  in  war  paint  and  headdress,  who  solemnly  dances  at  halftime  of 
Illinois  football  and  men's  basketball  games.  At  Illinois,  dressing  up  and 
playing  Indian  is  called  tradition. 

The  woman  opposed  to  the  caricature  hasn't  slept  much  the  past  few 
months  and  still  is  awaiting  the  outcome  of  a university  investigation 
into  the  Web  forum,  which  may  lead  to  at  least  one  student's  expulsion 
from  school. 

"Part  of  me  is  stuck  in  the  idea  that  some  crazy  person  is  out  there  who 
intends  me  physical  harm,"  she  said  by  telephone.  Requesting  anonymity  for 
personal-safety  reasons,  she  added:  "The  other  part  of  me  knows  I've 
probably  been  operating  in  a very  dangerous  climate  for  a long  time  and 
I'm  just  now  admitting  it.  I mean,  there  are  110  people  signed  up.  I play 


these  psychological  games  with  myself  every  day  just  to  get  to  class  and 
walk  on  campus." 

Crazy,  no?  We  get  all  lathered  up  because  college  football  does  not  have 
a playoff  system.  We  produce  talk  shows  about  gender  equity.  We  want  our 
student  athletes  paid,  as  if  that  will  somehow  right  another  NCAA  wrong. 

Yet  when  we  come  across  the  most  serious  and  offensive  issue  on  campus  - 
a hurtful  reminder  to  a people  of  their  grave  mistreatment,  a blatant 
misappropriation  of  their  religious  and  spiritual  practices  - we  go  into 
denial.  A woman  is  physically  threatened  by  a Neanderthal  kid  and  we  want 
to  rail  about  the  BCS  again. 

Eliminating  the  Chief  won't  suddenly  make  the  Champaign-Urbana  campus  a 
utopia  for  diversity;  this  is  a school  where  a fraternity  recently  held  a 
taco-and-tequila  night  in  which  kids  dressed  up  as  Mexican  gardeners  and 
pregnant  mothers  all  in  the  name  of  good,  Greek  society  fun. 

But  the  discourse  and  debate  has  distilled  a university's  responsibility 
in  the  matter.  By  refusing  to  retire  the  mascot,  at  some  level  the 
university's  Board  of  Trustees  tacitly  condones  the  backlash  on  campus. 

Part  of  the  message  it  sends  students  is  that  it's  okay  for  them  to  feel 
persecuted  for  their  belief  in  racial  stereotyping.  The  subtext  in  keeping 
the  Chief  amounts  to  a code  of  acceptance. 

Let's  be  clear:  You  can't  use  one  ethnicity  as  a symbol  and  at  the  same 
time  expect  every  student  to  be  treated  in  an  equal  manner. 

The  good  news  is  that  enough  critical  mass  has  formed  to  have  the  fake 
Indian  eradicated. 

Since  the  NCAA  ruled  last  year  that  the  university  could  not  host 
postseason  events  as  long  as  it  uses  the  Chief,  calling  it  a "hostile  and 
abusive"  mascot,  Illinois  has  had  to  send  two  of  its  playoff  teams  packing. 
And  with  this  year's  men's  basketball  team  possibly  headed  to  the  NIT, 
which  awards  home  sites  to  profitable  schools,  the  athletic  department 
could  be  out  thousands  of  dollars  in  postseason  cash  - cash  that  pays  for 
non-revenue-generating  sports.  When  you  can't  host  championship  events,  it 
also  makes  it  that  much  harder  to  attract  the  best  kids  and  coaches. 

Keeping  a white  kid  in  war  paint  around  used  to  be  just  insensitive.  Now 
it's  costing  Illinois  money  and  its  reputation. 

The  student  newspaper  called  for  the  Chief's  retirement  last  week.  And 
the  Oglala  Sioux  Nation  recently  requested  the  return  of  regalia  sold  to 
the  school  25  years  ago. 

Most  observers  believe  the  Board  of  Trustees  will  in  the  next  three 
months  finally  give  the  Chief  his  gold  watch  after  80  years  of  service. 

"The  board  has  no  backbone,"  said  Dohn  Gadau,  a Champaign  lawyer  and 
member  of  the  Honor  the  Chief  Society  who  has  spent  thousands  of  dollars 
to  retain  the  mascot.  "The  rumor  is,  they've  already  got  another  name 
picked  out  for  Illinois.  We'll  be  the  Spineless  Chickens." 

Gadau  represents  the  other  side  of  the  debate.  I figured  I would  call 
him  because  Rep.  Tim  Johnson  and  former  speaker  Dennis  Hastert,  two 
Illinois  Republicans  who  supported  a bill  that  would  keep  the  NCAA  out  of 
the  mini's  business,  are  no  longer  in  position  to  advance  the  measure 
now  that  Democrats  have  a majority  in  Congress.  Another  supporter, 

Illinois  House  Republican  leader  Tom  Cross,  has  taken  down  a Save-the- 
Chief  petition  on  his  Web  site. 

I asked  Gadau  how  he  felt  about  the  Oglala  Sioux  tribe  requesting  the 
regalia  be  returned. 

"If  you  want  to  get  into  cliches,  the  first  thing  that  comes  to  my  mind 
is  Indian  giver,"  Gadau  actually  said.  "We  bought  it.  It's  ours." 

Gadau  added:  "The  real  problem  we  have  in  Illinois  is  we  don't  have  a 
tribe  to  buy  off.  Other  tribes  killed  off  the  Illini.  Look  at  Florida 
State.  They  buy  the  Seminoles  off  and  it's  okay  for  a white  kid  to  throw  a 
flaming  spear  in  the  ground." 

He's  right  about  that.  The  hypocrisy  on  this  issue  prevents  an  across- 
the-board  abolition  of  Indian  mascots.  You  buy  one  tribe's  silence,  and 
it's  okay  to  reject  the  claims  of  insensitivity  by  another. 

Still,  Chief  Illiniwek  will  be  dead  soon,  and  that  will  be  a historic 
moment.  For  people  such  as  Charlene  Teters,  who  started  holding  up  a 
handmade  placard  outside  the  football  stadium  that  read,  "American  Indians 
are  people,  not  mascots,"  some  20  years  ago  at  Illinois.  And  for  people 


such  as  Genevieve  Tenoso,  still  an  Illinois  student  and  the  great-great 
granddaughter  of  Sitting  Bull,  whom  I met  three  years  ago  while 
researching  a story  on  the  Chief. 

Tenoso  told  me  then  about  running  into  a group  of  students  demonstrating 
on  behalf  of  the  chief  under  the  banner,  "The  Illini  Nation." 

"I  think  I said,  'Look,  now  they've  got  their  own  tribe.'  And  a guy  told 
me  if  I didn't  shut  up  he  was  going  to  pop  me  in  the  lip." 

You  hear  a seventh-generation  descendant  of  the  legendary  Hunkpapa 
leader  tell  you  that  story,  and  you  think  about  all  the  degradation  their 
ancestors  have  suffered,  and  it  makes  you  want  to  pop  that  kid  in  the  lip. 
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Tim  Giago:  Writing  helped  heal  wounds  of  abuse 
January  29,  2007 

Why  do  some  children  survive  abuse  by  growing  stronger  while  others 
whither  and  die  as  the  result  of  alcoholism,  drugs,  suicide  or  even  as 
murderers  at  the  hands  of  an  executioner? 

And  why  do  many  of  those  abused  as  children  become  abusers  themselves  in 
adulthood?  These  are  questions  I was  asked  last  week  by  a reporter  from 
the  Albuquerque  Journal  and  I don't  think  I answered  them  to  the  best  of 
my  ability. 

The  writer  was  doing  an  interview  for  my  new  book  "Children  Left  Behind, 
a book  that  is  a partial  biography  of  the  horrors  I observed  while 
growing  up  at  the  Holy  Rosary  Indian  Mission  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation 
in  South  Dakota. 

The  press  release  by  the  publisher  the  reporter  read  goes,  "Tim  Giago 
weaves  a memoir,  commentary,  reflection  and  poetry  together  to  boldly 
illustrate  his  often-horrif ic  experiences  as  a child  at  a Catholic  Indian 
Mission  boarding  school  where  Indian  children  were  forcefully  molded  to 
fit  into  mainstream  America.  This  unholy  experiment  contributed  to  many  of 
today's  modern  problems  in  an  entire  generation  of  Native  Americans." 

When  she  asked  me  how  it  was  that  I survived  the  experience  and  came  out 
stronger  my  reply  was  that  I attributed  to  my  parents.  I believe  this  was 
not  the  complete  answer. 

Make  no  mistake  that  I loved  my  parents,  but  after  giving  it  much 
thought,  I do  not  believe  they  were  the  only  reason  I made  some  success  of 
my  life  after  the  boarding  school  experience.  I think  it  was  because  I 
loved  to  write.  When  I was  seventeen  and  on  my  way  by  ship  to  Korea  in 
1952,  I started  to  write  poems  about  my  school  days,  the  good,  the  bad, 
and  the  very  ugly.  I continued  to  write  these  poems  for  nearly  19  years 
and  one  day  I mailed  them  to  a Cahuilla  Indian  man  named  Rupert  Costo,  the 
publisher  of  the  Indian  Historian  Press  in  San  Francisco. 

Costo,  a victim  of  the  boarding  school  system  himself,  called  me  a few 
weeks  later  and  said,  "Tim,  these  poems  must  be  published."  And  his 
publishing  house  named  the  book  of  poetry,  "The  Aboriginal  Sin."  It  was 
published  in  1978.  Many  of  these  poems  are  included  in  my  new  and  expanded 
book  on  the  Indian  mission  boarding  schools,  "Children  Left  Behind."  From 
the  day  the  book  of  poetry  was  published  the  Catholic  Church  hierarchy  and 
the  Jesuit  priests  at  the  mission  school  went  into  denial.  They  denied 
that  I ever  went  to  school  at  the  mission  and  they  attempted  to  erase  any 
evidence  of  it.  I had  to  get  affidavits  from  my  former  classmates  to  prove 
I attended  school  there.  It  seems  that  my  small  book  of  poetry  was  hurting 
the  school's  ability  to  solicit  money. 

By  writing  about  my  life,  and  the  lives  of  my  friends  at  the  mission 
school,  it  was  a cathartic  experience  for  me.  By  putting  my  thoughts  down 


on  paper  I was  able  to  see  my  life's  experiences  for  what  they  were,  to 

analyze  them,  and  to  put  them  behind  me.  Many  Indian  people  who  read  my 

book,  then  and  now,  write  to  me  and  say  how  much  this  has  helped  them  to 
understand  their  own  fears  and  anxieties.  You  must  understand  that 
America's  "Cultural  Genocide"  against  the  Indian  people  encompassed  more 
than  three  generations  beginning  in  the  mid-1880s  and  lasting  until  the 
1960s. 

When  I read  the  reviews  of  the  movie  "Freedom  Writers"  in  the  New  York 
Times  I thought  about  my  own  life  and  how  writing  proved  to  be  the 
catharsis  that  lifted  me  out  of  my  pain  and  sorrow.  When  I was  in  the 
sixth  grade  I was  writing  down  everything  that  was  important  to  me.  One 
day  I handed  in  a composition  assignment  to  my  teacher,  a Catholic  prefect 
who  would  later  become  a Jesuit  priest,  and  he  read  it,  slammed  it  down  on 
my  desk,  and  accused  me  of  plagiarism.  I had  no  idea  of  what  he  was 

talking  about.  He  said,  "As  a writer  you  will  never  amount  to  a hill  of 

beans."  His  critical  comments  made  me  work  all  the  harder  to  improve  my 
writing  skills. 

Many  years  later  I was  given  the  Distinguished  Achievement  Award  in 
Journalism  by  the  University  of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism.  When  I was 
asked  at  the  banquet  that  night,  "If  you  could  name  anyone  in  the  world, 
who  would  you  like  to  have  sitting  at  your  side  tonight?"  I replied,  "A 
Father  Fagan  from  the  Holy  Rosary  Indian  Mission  boarding  school  who  told 
me  that  as  a writer,  I would  never  amount  to  a hill  of  beans." 

Anna  Quindlen,  writing  a review  on  "Freedom  Writers"  in  her  weekly 
column  for  Newsweek  quoted  novelist  Don  DeLillo  when  he  wrote,  "Writing  is 
a form  of  personal  freedom.  It  frees  us  from  the  mass  identity  we  see  in 
making  all  around  us.  In  the  end,  writers  will  write  not  to  be  outlaw 
heroes  of  some  underculture  but  mainly  to  save  themselves,  to  survive  as 
individuals" 

I say  amen  to  that.  Writing  was  my  salvation  and  it  was  writing  that 
took  me  all  of  the  way  from  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation  to  Harvard 
Yard.  It  was  writing  that  helped  me  to  see  past  the  horrors  of  rape, 
psychological  and  physical  abuse,  and  the  sanctimonious  religious 
indoctrination  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  enabled  me  to  write  a book  that 
would  remind  all  Americans  that  there  is  a portion  of  their  history  that 
has  been  swept  under  the  rug  and  buried  because  of  the  shame  it  not  only 
brought  to  the  Church  but  to  the  Nation. 

Too  many  Indians  have  been  sacrificial  victims  of  the  boarding  schools 
for  me  to  ever  let  America  forget.  And  I encourage  all  teachers  worth 
their  salt  to  take  their  students  to  see  "Freedom  Writers."  It  could 
change  their  lives. 

McClatchy  News  Service  in  Washington,  DC  distributes  Tim  Giago's  weekly 
column.  He  can  be  reached  at  P.0.  Box  9244,  Rapid  City,  SD  57709  or  at 
najournalists@rushmore.com.  Giago  was  also  the  founder  and  former  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Lakota  Times  and  Indian  Country  Today  newspapers  and 
the  founder  and  first  president  of  the  Native  American  Journalists 
Association.  He  was  a Nieman  Fellow  at  Harvard  in  the  class  of  1990-1991. 
Clear  Light  Books  of  Santa  Fe,  NM  (harmon@clearlightbooks . com)  published 
his  latest  book,  "Children  Left  Behind." 
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A stitch  over  time:  For  generations,  a Salish  family  preserves  a tradition 
By  30DI  RAVE 
January  28,  2007 


PABLO  - If  it  exists , on  can  be  imagined,  it  can  be  beaded.  So  says 
Salish  header  Karen  Kapi. 

A man  once  challenged  her:  I know  something  you  can't  bead.  A naked  lady 

A few  days  later,  Karen  presented  him  with  a beaded  belt  buckle.  It  had 
a beautiful,  discreetly  naked  lady  with  flowing  black  hair  modestly 
covering  her  voluptuous  body.  The  man  wore  the  buckle  faithfully  - until 
someone  stole  it.  He  pleaded  for  Karen  to  bead  the  woman  again. 

No,  she  said.  Some  things  are  meant  to  be  originals,  meaning  no 
duplicates,  ever.  Sometimes,  it  just  depends. 

Still,  Karen  remains  up  to  the  challenge  of  all  beading  requests.  And 
the  demand  for  her  labor-intensive  skill  and  valued  time  never  wanes.  One 
morning  this  past  week,  Karen  sat  with  family  members  and  beaded  in  The 
People's  Center,  the  Salish  and  Kootenai  tribes'  cultural  museum  on  the 
Flathead  Reservation.  On  this  day,  five  generations  of  her  family  were 
present,  ranging  from  Karen's  85-year-old  mother,  Margaret  Coffee,  to  two 
great-grandchildren,  7-month-old  Anjaleah  Sheridan  and  3-year-old  Iggy 
Pierre. 

Karen  works  full  time  at  the  The  People's  Center,  where  she  and  women  in 
her  family  demonstrate  beadwork  to  tourists.  The  women  also  gather  at  the 
center  and  teach  tribal  members  who  want  to  learn  the  art  of  beading. 

"They're  passing  on  their  talents  and  teaching  others,"  said  Marie 
Torosian,  the  center's  education  director.  "They've  taught  me  some  tricks 
with  my  beadwork." 

Karen  Kapi's  family  has  made  beading  a tradition.  Even  though  Natives 
might  be  associated  with  beadwork,  not  every  Indian  can  bead.  And  skill 
levels  vary.  It  might  take  some  people  years  to  finish  beadwork  on  a dance 
outfit,  whereas  Karen  and  her  family  have  worked  marathon  shifts  to  finish 
fully  beaded  outfits  in  days. 

Together,  the  women  have  beaded  for  governors,  tribal  and  national 
beauty  pageant  contestants,  foreign  dignitaries,  the  U.S.  Mint,  family 
members,  and  hundreds  of  others  seeking  finely  crafted  beadwork. 

The  women  bead  everything  from  single  clothing  items  costing  thousands 
of  dollars  to  keychains  and  earrings  that  sell  for  less  than  $20.  But 
there  is  perhaps  one  item  that  best  defines  the  women:  handbags. 

On  this  day,  Karen's  mother  has  a handbag  with  her  that  was  beaded  by 
Karen's  great-grandmother,  Maggie  Adams,  who  was  from  the  Spokane  Tribe. 
The  beadwork  is  exquisite.  Adams  beaded  the  U.S.  flag  in  the  center  of  the 
bag,  and  intricate  use  of  color  combinations  makes  the  flag  appear  three- 
dimensional,  as  if  it's  rippling  in  the  wind. 

"I've  had  a lot  of  people  touch  it  to  see  if  it  had  real  folds  in  it," 
said  the  elder. 

Karen,  who  is  65,  beaded  her  first  handbag  while  a student  at  what  is 
now  called  Haskell  Indian  Nations  University.  She  has  since  acquired  178 
beaded  handbags,  including  more  than  40  she  beaded  herself.  One  bag  in  her 
collection  took  more  than  100  years  to  complete,  with  five  generations  of 
women  in  her  family  contributing  beadwork  to  the  piece. 

Each  handbag  has  a story,  including  tales  of  squirrels,  frybread, 
friends,  red  birds,  turtles,  stick  games,  stampedes  and  religion. 

The  women  create  modern  designs,  but  also  respect  the  older,  traditional 
styles,  too. 

Maggie  Maestas,  Karen  Kopi's  20-year-old  granddaughter,  has  recently 
completed  some  of  her  first  big  beading  projects,  including  a 
traditionally  styled  beaded  vest  for  her  son  and  a more  contemporary, 
bold-colored  butterfly  handbag  for  herself. 

When  asked  about  the  beadwork  done  by  her  grandmother  Karen  and  aunt 
Naomi  Kuka,  the  young  woman  sits  up  straight  and  glances  across  the  table 
where  the  other  two  are  moving  beading  needles  through  canvas  and  buckskin 

"I'm  better,"  she  says  without  hesitation. 

All  the  women  laugh. 

"But  we're  faster,"  the  older  ones  reply. 

Overall,  the  women  have  a great  reverence  for  one  another's  work.  But 
Naomi  feels  not  everyone  understands  just  how  much  time,  skill  and  effort 
goes  into  stitching  beads  and  creating  breathtaking  designs. 

"If  we're  beading  for  a family  member  or  someone  in  particular,  we  put 
feelings  into  that  beadwork,  like,  we  want  that  person  to  dance  well  when 


they  wean  this/'  she  said. 

"But  when  you  see  tourists  come  in  and  browse  . . . they  see  a price  tag 
on  it  and  they  think  it's  a little  overpriced/'  said  Kuka.  "It's  like, 
ooohhh.  You  wouldn't  say  that  if  you  knew  how  much  work  goes  into  this." 

Unlike  many  foreign  import  beaded  handbags,  Karen  and  her  family's 
pieces  are  made  to  last.  Naomi  has  been  carrying  a fully  beaded  handbag 
sewn  by  her  mother  several  decades  ago.  She  uses  it  regularly,  as  did  her 
mother.  "I  know  100  years  from  now,  my  mother's  beadwork  will  still  be 
holding  up. " 

As  the  women  sit  and  bead  in  The  People's  Center,  a relative,  Pat  Matt, 
stops  by.  He  admires  the  beading  projects  they're  working  on.  Naomi  is 
sewing  hummingbird  leggings  to  match  the  pattern  on  her  traditional  dress. 
Karen  is  laboring  over  a pair  of  moccasins  that  were  started  by  someone 
else  and  never  finished. 

Pat  lets  the  women  know  he  needs  new  beadwork  for  a traditional  dance 
outfit.  "I  want  cuffs,  a cape  and  side  drops,  and  a choker,  but  the  'new 
school'  design,"  he  said.  And  he  wants  a floral  pattern,  but  that  should 
be  an  "old  school"  design. 

He  assures  the  women  he  can  get  the  buckskin  and  beads.  And  then  he 
drops  the  bombshell.  "I  need  someone  to  do  my  outfit  by  spring,  by  Kyi-Yo 
Powwow. " 

Moans  instantly  rise  from  around  the  beading  table.  The  annual  powwow 
hosted  at  the  University  of  Montana  is  coming  up  in  April.  "Everyone  needs 
their  outfit  by  Kyi-Yo,"  said  Naomi. 

But,  he's  a relative. 

On  a recent  visit  to  her  mother's  house,  Naomi  sat  on  the  floor  and 
carefully  unpacked  a box  containing  some  of  her  mother's  handbag 
collection.  She  admired  several  older  bags,  the  ones  with  beads  the  color 
of  a pink  seashell. 

"This  color,  this  old  Cheyenne  pink,  it's  a color  that  hasn't  been  out 
for  years  and  years.  You  can't  get  it  anymore  unless  you  rob  it  off  an  old 
piece.  I only  have  a couple  of  hanks,  which  I got  from  my  mom.  I raided 
her  supply.  I won't  use  that  color  for  anybody  but  myself.  It's  a very 
coveted  color,  old  color." 

Karen  and  her  family  are  following  a long  tradition  of  Natives  across 
the  country  who  have  used  beads  to  decorate  everyday  items.  European  fur 
traders  introduced  glass  seed  beads  to  the  Northern  Plains  tribes.  Soon, 
beads  and  cotton  thread  replaced  the  porcupine  quills  and  sinew  that  had 
traditionally  been  used  on  items,  such  as  dresses,  shirts  and  moccasins. 

Naomi  relishes  her  mother's  collection  of  traditional  and  modern 
beadwork.  And  she  loves  to  go  to  her  home  and  look  at  the  old  and  new 
beads . 

"It's  like  being  a kid  in  a candy  store,"  Naomi  said.  "What  can  I touch? 
What  can  I see?  What  can  I feel?  What  can  I get  into?" 

Bead  selection  is  a never-ending  process.  Karen  recently  received  a 
$6,000  shipment  of  beads.  The  newer  selections  allow  beadworkers  to  get 
fancy.  "Real  flashy  beadwork  is  out  there  on  the  powwow  circuit  now," 

Naomi  said.  "There's  nothing  wrong  with  that.  You  look  at  my  dance  outfit 
and  it's  flashy." 

"If  the  old  people  could  see  the  beads  we  had  today,  they'd  probably  be 
just  as  contemporary  as  we  are  because  they  could  do  so  many  things," 

Karen  said. 

Contemporary  beadwork  designs  are  everywhere. 

"You  can  go  to  a powwow  and  you  might  see  a Nike  sign  beaded,"  Karen 
said . 

"Which  irritates  me,"  added  Naomi. 

"You  might  see  Mickey  Mouse,  or  some  other  such  ridiculous  thing,"  Karen 
said.  "But  maybe  it  means  something  to  them.  And  that's  why  they  beaded  it. 
I have  never  beaded  a Nike  sign.  And  I don't  think  I ever  will." 

"Although  you  did  bead  me  Mickey  Mouse,"  Naomi  said. 

Karen  paused,  a little  bemused  with  herself.  "I  did  bead  her  a Mickey 
Mouse . " 

Reporter  Dodi  Rave  can  be  reached  at  1-800-366-7186 
or  at  jodi.rave@lee.net. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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The  prairie  rose,  western  meadowlark  & the  chokecherry 
Dorreen  Yellow  Bird 
Danuary  31,  2007 

I've  always  admired  Herald  columnist  and  political  wise  man  Lloyd  Omdahl 
for  his  wit  and  expertise.  But  I don't  believe  he's  an  expert  on  wild 
fruit . 

Omdahl  recently  took  issue  with  Sen.  Stan  Lyson,  R-Williston,  and  a 
small  group  from  Williston  who  want  to  make  the  chokecherry  North  Dakota's 
official  fruit  ("Duneberry  fans,  our  day  will  come,"  Page  4A,  Dan.  29).  It 
should  be  the  Duneberry,  Omdahl  claims. 

Normally,  I wouldn't  weigh  in  against  this  man  whose  knowledge  of  state 
government  is  legendary;  but  then  again,  I know  my  prairie  plants  and  wild 
fruit.  This  expertise  comes  from  the  days  when  I filled  an  empty  lard  pail 
with  Duneberries  or  chokecherries  from  the  coulees  near  White  Shield,  N.D., 
and  Minot  - I know  both  wild  fruits  well. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  state,  the  metal  lard  pail  is  almost  a 
necessity:  You  need  it  to  clang  and  jingle  in  order  to  scare  the 
rattlesnakes  before  you  enter  Duneberry  or  chokecherry  territory.  We 
consider  the  first  rattler  you  scare  - or  that  scares  you  - your  badge  as 
a wild  fruit  picker. 

From  my  chokecherry-picking  days,  I graduated  to  jelly  and  syrup  making. 
For  me,  only  the  chokecherry  makes  a unique  and  unusual  piquant-tasting 
jelly  and  syrup.  I understand  - although  I have  no  experience  - that  the 
chokecherry  also  makes  a very  good  "dry"  wine,  dry  being  the  key  word. 

Even  though  I do  like  Duneberries,  I find  them  to  be  an  easier,  tamer 
fruit,  rather  like  blueberries.  There's  a lot  of  hype  about  Duneberries' 
nutritional  value,  but  they  don't  have  the  gusto,  zest  or  tart  flavor  of 
the  chokecherry.  (I  must  have  developed  my  taste  for  this  wild  fruit  from 
my  baby  bottle,  because  I seem  to  have  always  liked  it.) 

Back  to  the  Duneberries:  They're  a nice  fruit  and  as  tasty  as 
blueberries.  I've  made  puddings,  cakes  and  pies  from  them,  but  that  is  not 
where  the  chokecherry  shines.  Chokecherries  have  strength.  It  is  their 
uniqueness  and  power. 

A real  chokecherry  person  knows  how  to  get  the  most  from  this  acidic 
fruit.  That  seed  isn't  as  big  as  you  might  think.  There  really  is  a lot  of 
fruit  in  a handful  of  these  wild  cherries,  and  I argue  that  the  berry  not 
only  has  juice  but  also  is  heavy  with  meat  or  pulp. 

Here's  how  you  get  the  most  from  the  cherry:  If  you're  a seasoned 
chokecherry  connoisseur,  pop  a whole  handful  of  fruit  in  your  mouth,  and 
roll  the  berries  around  until  all  the  meat  is  separate  from  the  seed.  Then, 
while  keeping  the  seeds  on  one  side  and  the  meat  on  the  other,  you  swallow 
the  tasty  meat  of  chokecherry  and  spit  out  the  seeds. 

This  fruit  is  strong,  whereas  the  Duneberry  stands  at  the  door  of  mild. 

In  fact,  chokecherries  are  so  strong  that  they  can  pucker  the  mouth  and 
brown  the  teeth,  so  much  so  that  even  bleach  will  have  a hard  time 
whitening  those  teeth  again.  When  you  smile  after  a day  of  picking,  people 
will  think  you've  lost  your  two  front  teeth.  Expect  laughter.  During  the 
season,  I get  used  to  it. 

It  isn't  a fruit  that  you  take  lightly.  Horses  and  livestock  have  died 
from  eating  too  many  of  its  leaves,  especially  after  those  leaves  have 
wilted  (such  as  after  a frost  or  after  branches  have  been  broken).  Wilting 
makes  the  plant  sweet,  but  it  also  releases  cyanide,  and  about  10  to  20 


pounds  of  foliage  might  be  fatal. 

My  affinity  for  this  fruit  goes  beyond  my  earlier  years,  when  I spent 
days  exploring  the  hills.  It  is  one  of  the  fruits  that  have  a special 
place  in  the  diet  of  American  Indian  people.  It  was  used  with  meats  as  a 
supplement;  it  was  dried  for  eating  alone  or  added  to  other  food.  It's 
also  considered  a healing  food,  and  at  instruction  from  some  of  my 
teachers,  chokecherries  were  said  to  be  a sacred  food.  In  dreams,  it  will 
come  and  provide  sustenance  in  the  form  of  council  and  healing,  I was  told. 

During  ceremonies,  the  bark  is  made  into  a hot  tea.  When  your  throat  is 
parched,  this  hot  chokecherry  tea  slides  down  the  throat  and  not  only 
gives  you  courage,  but  also  shores  up  the  body  for  the  rest  of  the  days  of 
the  ceremony. 

The  United  Tribes  Technical  College  in  Bismarck  did  a project  with  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to  find  the  nutritional  value  of  wild  fruits 
and  plants  such  as  the  wild  chokecherry  and  lamb's  quarter  (pig  weed).  I 
don't  have  the  report  but  was  told  that  chokecherries  were  found  to  be 
very  nutritious. 

An  important  aspect  of  this  study  is  that  these  wild  plants  are 
available  to  all  of  us  just  for  the  picking.  They  are  not  exotic  plants  or 
fruits  from  another  foreign  country,  but  from  our  own  Plains  states  - 
something  we  find  in  our  backyards.  And  yet,  they  contain  nutritional 
magic  and  even  healing. 

Hail,  the  wonderful  little  chokecherry.  I raise  my  hand  and  vote  "Yes" 
for  the  chokecherry  as  our  state  fruit. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird  is  a reporter  and  columnist.  Her  columns 
appear  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  on  the  opinion  pages  of  the  Herald. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald . com 

Copyright  c.  2006  Grand  Forks  Herald,  Forum  Communications  Co.,  Fargo  ND. 
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Newcomb:  Anti-Indian  rhetoric  in  the  21st  century 
by:  Steven  Newcomb  / Indigenous  Law  Institute 
February  2,  2007 

Every  area  of  Indian  country  seems  to  have  its  own  version  of  the  anti- 
Indian  movement.  It  is  a movement  that  crafts  messages  by  using  some  of 
the  deepest  political  concepts  and  core  values  of  the  dominant  American 
society.  It  is  a movement  that  tries  to  appeal  to  an  unconscious  fear  of 
the  "disintegrating"  influence  of  "the  other."  This  approach  may  be 
particularly  effective  these  days  when  an  "us  vs.  them"  mentality  and  the 
use  of  terms  like  "terror"  and  "national  security"  are  so  prevalent  in 
public  discourse. 

The  categories  and  metaphors  used  in  anti-Indian  rhetoric  are  wrapped  in 
language  that  reflects  a number  of  values  shared  by  millions  of  Americans. 
Terms  and  phrases  such  as  "One  Nation,"  "equal  rights,"  "liberty," 
"justice,"  "equal  justice  under  law"  and  so  forth  seem  quite  normal  to  the 
average  person  in  the  United  States. 

To  a non-Indian  audience,  arguments  that  are  put  together  through  the 
use  of  such  terms  and  phrases  may  seem  to  merely  reflect  common  sense. 

Thus,  one  challenge  we  face  as  Indian  people  is  how  to  formulate 
meaningful  responses  to  anti-Indian  messages  without  seeming  to  defy 
mainstream  "common  sense"  and  deeply  held  American  values.  In  times  such 
as  these,  we  are  in  need  of  nuance  of  language  and  subtlety  of  insight. 

This  need  for  insightful  nuance  is  connected  to  a more  general  challenge 
we  face.  When  we  as  Indian  people  use  the  English  language,  we  often  find 
ourselves  in  the  paradoxical  predicament  of  attempting  to  express 


indigenous  cultural  and  political  understandings  by  means  of  concepts  and 
categories  that  carry  the  baggage  of  a European  cultural  mentality, 
cultural  context  and  values.  A dominant-society  audience  will 
automatically  interpret  our  messages  within  their  own  mental  framework 
using  their  own  cognitive  and  cultural  background. 

Another  key  challenge  is  the  way  that  the  anti-Indian  movement  is  able 
to  exploit  the  fact  that  the  American  public  is  uninformed  when  it  comes 
to  the  subject  of  American  Indians  nations.  An  example  of  how  the  anti- 
Indian  crowd  exploits  such  ignorance  is  the  way  it  frames  its  arguments  in 
terms  of  what  it  claims  is  appropriate  in  the  "American  democracy"  while 
not  acknowledging  the  role  that  the  Haudenosaunee  Confederacy  played  in 
the  formation  of  the  model  of  democracy  eventually  adopted  by  the  United 
States . 

The  anti-Indian  movement  avoids  discussing  the  argument  that  our 
original  free  Indian  nations  and  peoples  have  the  right  to  continue  to 
exist  because  the  existence  of  our  nations  far  predates  that  of  the  United 
States.  Anti-Indian  activists  unconsciously  use  what  we  might  call 
container-structured  arguments  to  sidestep  the  original  free  and 
independent  existence  of  our  Native  nations. 

The  cognitive  background  of  a "container"  argument  views  the  country  of 
the  United  States  as  a type  of  container  or  box,  the  boundaries  of  which 
correspond  to  the  borders  of  the  United  States.  The  United  States  is  also 
viewed  as  an  "object."  Container  and  object  ways  of  thinking  and  speaking 
are  reflected  in  the  ridiculous,  fear-based  argument  that  the  existence  of 
sovereign  Indian  nations  is  threatening  to  dismantle  the  United  States. 

One  aspect  of  the  mental  model  of  a nation  is  that  of  a container  or 
bounded  region  of  space.  This  image  is  an  essential  structural  feature  of 
the  "One  Nation"  slogan  used  by  anti-Indian  organizations. 

The  anti-Indian  thought  process  assumes  that  everyone  and  everything 
inside  the  container-country  called  "the  United  States  of  America" 
(including  Indian  nations)  is  subject  to  the  laws  and  political  authority 
of  the  U.S.  governmental  system,  which  is,  of  course,  made  up  of  the 
federal,  state,  and  local  governments.  This  way  of  thinking  places  Indian 
nations  and  Indian  governments  in  an  "anomalous"  or  unusual  situation  in 
relation  to  the  political  structuring  of  the  United  States.  It  leads  to 
the  question  of  where  and  how  Indian  nations  fit  "within"  the  U.S. 
political  framework. 

Those  who  created  the  United  States  as  a political  entity  used  surveyors 
and  mapmakers  to  conceptualize  and  build  national  and  state  boundaries 
that  were  thought  of  as  encircling  and  engulfing  Indian  nation  lands. 

Once  U.S.  boundary  lines  were  established  on  maps  and  institutionalized 
in  social  and  political  practice,  this  created  the  ridiculous  perception 
that  the  United  States  is  politically  and  legally  first  on  the  continent, 
despite  the  obvious  fact  that  with  regard  to  Indian  nations  this  is 
completely  and  chronologically  false.  The  anti-Indian  movement  attempts  to 
exploit  this  sense  that  the  United  States  is  more  fundamentally  rooted  in 
the  continent  than  Indian  nations. 

The  anti-Indian  movement  also  employs  a deep-level  political/legal 
metaphor:  "inside  of  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of."  This  metaphor  reflects 
and  reinforces  a popular  assumption:  "Indian  nations  that  exist  'inside' 
or  'within'  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States  are  subject  to  the 
political  and  legal  authority  of  the  United  States"  (otherwise  known  as 
"plenary  power") . 

Some  anti-Indian  activists  argue  that  the  way  to  "free"  Indians  from 
federal  claims  of  plenary  power  is  to  get  rid  of  Indian  nations  in  the 
name  of  civil  rights  and  "equal  justice  for  all."  In  any  case,  the 
presumption  of  plenary  power  does  not  take  into  account  that  Indian 
nations  were  here  on  the  continent  first  and  possess  a sacred  birthright 
of  original  independence.  Nor  does  it  account  for  the  fact  that  Indian 
nations  have  made  hundreds  of  treaties  with  the  United  States  that,  from  a 
Native  perspective,  are  supposed  to  safeguard  the  political  existence  and 
lands  of  Indian  nations  as  "supreme  law"  in  the  United  States. 

As  first  indigenous  nations,  one  collective  challenge  we  share  is  to 
find  the  most  effective  means  of  responding  to  the  anti-Indian  movement  in 
the  21st  century.  As  a start,  it  bears  repeating  that  we  were  placed  on 


this  continent  by  the  Creator,  with  our  own  respective  lands,  languages, 
cultures,  spiritual  traditions  and  values.  We  are  still  here.  The  United 
States  was  constituted  on  our  indigenous  lands  "in"  and  "within"  a pre- 
existing "Turtle  Island"  (North  America).  Our  respective  sovereign  nations 
have  the  right  to  continue  to  exist  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  do  exist 
thanks  to  our  ancestors. 

Steven  Newcomb  is  the  Indigenous  Law  Research  Coordinator  at  the  Sycuan 
Education  Department  on  the  Sycuan  Indian  Reservation,  in  San  Diego  County 
California.  He  is  the  co-founder  and  co-director  of  the  Indigenous  Law 
Institute,  and  a columnist  for  Indian  Country  Today. 

Copyright  c.  1998  - 2007  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Column:  Eskimos  dance  the  dance,  share  the  harvest 
lodi  Rave,  The  Missoulian 
February  4,  2007 

EMMONAK,  Alaska  - It  is  winter,  and  the  Eskimos  are  dancing. 

I can  still  see  them,  and  hear  the  timeless  rhythm  of  their  singing  and 
drumming.  The  men's  voices  rising  and  falling  as  they  hit  upon  flat,  wide, 
handheld  drums.  Bom,  bom,  bom  ...  Bom,  bom,  bom  - Bom,  bom,  bom  ... 

Now,  as  ever,  dance  remains  at  the  heart  of  the  Yup'ik  culture. 

The  Yup'ik  people  of  western  Alaska  are  gathering  in  their  villages 
during  these  long  winter  nights  to  practice  traditional  dances.  While 
their  dance  halls  may  be  warm,  the  day  I arrived  in  Emmonak,  the  wind 
chilled  the  air  to  27  degrees  below  zero. 

No  roads  lead  to  Emmonak.  In  the  winter,  people  travel  by  snowmobile.  In 
the  summer,  they  use  the  rivers  to  travel  to  one  another's  villages.  When 
I stepped  off  the  plane  late  last  month,  I wasn't  sure  what  to  expect. 

I was  on  assignment  for  an  international  magazine  to  write  about 
violence  against  Native  women.  Even  then,  it  was  possible  to  find  light  in 
the  dark.  My  guide  was  Lynn  Hootch,  a Yup'ik  sister  born  and  raised  in  the 
Yukon  Delta  region,  which  lies  parallel  to  the  Bering  Sea. 

After  a long  day  of  interviews,  she  invited  me  to  join  her  at  the 
community  hall  for  a night  of  singing  and  dancing. 

The  Emmonak  villagers  call  themselves  Kuigpagmuit  or  "people  from  the 
Yukon  River."  This  winter,  the  people  are  meeting  at  the  community  hall 
four  nights  each  week  in  preparation  for  an  annual  potlach  celebration, 
which  takes  place  in  February. 

The  potlach  provides  a platform  for  the  Kuigpagmuit  to  dance  for  and 
share  with  neighboring  villages.  The  people  will  give  away  material  goods, 
fish  and  other  harvested  foods  to  visiting  guests.  In  the  Wade  Hampton 
region  of  Alaska,  Natives  make  up  about  94  percent  of  the  8,000  residents. 
In  this  land,  the  people  rely  on  harvests  of  wild  food  - including  salmon, 
whale,  seals,  caribou  and  berries  - amounting  to  nearly  700  pounds  per 
person . 

Hunting,  trapping,  fishing  and  gathering  accounts  for  about  44  percent 
of  villagers'  economic  income.  The  potlachs  allow  them  to  share  harvested 
food.  The  generosity  is  a quality  I've  seen  among  indigenous  people  all 
across  North  America. 

But  it's  a practice  that  has  long  confounded  outsiders. 

"In  accordance  with  their  Eskimo  philosophy,  no  one  ever  hordes 
anything,"  said  the  Rev.  Ferdinand  Drevis  in  1918.  "If  one  has  more  than 
the  other,  he  is  supposed  to  share.  So  they  do  not  see  why  we  should  have 
a supply  of  water  and  wood  on  hand  to  last  for  months  when  they  have  none. 


We  have  to  convince  them  that  with  oun  mode  of  living,  we  need  more  water 
and  wood  than  they  do. 

"The  people  have  already  given  up  their  masked  dances,  however  they 
continue  to  hold  their  potlachs  - although  we  discourage  the  extravagances 
of  giving.  In  their  estimation,  I am  considered  rich.  But  I'm  not  willing 
to  part  with  any  of  my  belongings  just  for  the  glory  of  giving." 

Christian  forces  in  the  area  eventually  blotted  out  many  village  potlach 
festivals  and  other  dances  in  the  Yukon  Delta.  But  the  dances  in  Emmonak 
have  remained.  As  I sat  in  the  community  hall  and  watched,  Lynn  could  see 
I liked  the  sound  of  the  drums. 

She  invited  me  to  dance  with  her  and  the  other  women.  Lynn  tried  to 
encourage  me.  "You  can  say  you  danced  with  the  Eskimos,"  she  said. 

I asked  her  if  they  really  called  themselves  Eskimos.  Yes,  she  said. 

I guess  it's  kind  of  like  us  Lower  48  tribes  collectively  calling 
ourselves  Indians.  Even  though  it's  a general  term  that  doesn't  describe 
our  diversity  - ranging  from  the  Navajo  and  Lakota  to  the  Ojibwe  and 
Seminole  - it  works. 

Although  I wanted  to,  I didn't  dance  with  the  Eskimos. 

I was  too  shy.  It's  not  like  dancing  in  a powwow  arena  where  dancers 
make  up  their  own  moves.  When  the  Eskimo  women  dance,  each  takes  her  place 
and  they  move  in  unison,  as  if  walking  in  each  other's  footsteps,  or  as  if 
shooting  the  same  bear  or  rowing  in  same  canoe  up  the  Yukon  River. 

Instead,  it  felt  good  just  to  watch  the  Eskimos  dance. 

Reach  columnist  lodi  Rave  at  800-366-7186  or  jodi.rave@lee.net 
Copyright  c.  2006  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Edmonton  girl  makes  hockey  history,  singing  anthem  in  Cree 
CBC  News 

February  4,  2007 

A 13-year-old  Alberta  girl  made  history  at  centre  ice  in  Calgary's 
Saddledome  on  Saturday  night  when  she  became  the  first  person  to  sing  0 
Canada  in  Cree  at  an  NHL  game. 

Akina  Shirt,  who  lives  in  Edmonton  but  is  originally  from  the  Saddle 
Lake  First  Nation  about  120  kilometres  east  of  Edmonton,  sang  the  national 
anthem  before  the  Calgary  Flames  took  on  the  Vancouver  Canucks. 

Shirt  said  she  learned  the  Cree  version  of  the  anthem  a year  ago. 

"I  had  to  work  extra  hard  in  learning  the  words  and  practising  it  and  I 
eventually  memorized  it  and  it  just  comes  natural,"  she  told  CBC  News. 

Shirt  sang  to  a sold-out  crowd  in  the  Saddledome  and  in  front  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Hockey  Night  in  Canada  viewers. 

She's  gained  a reputation  as  a lucky  charm  since  she  started  out  singing 
the  anthem  for  the  Saddle  Lake  lunior  B Warriors  - each  time  she  has 
opened  a game,  the  home  team  has  won. 

Saturday  night  was  the  first  time  she  opened  for  a professional  hockey 
matchup.  And  sure  enough,  the  Flames  beat  the  Canucks  4-3. 

Shirt  said  the  chief  of  the  Saddle  Lake  First  Nation  told  the  Flames 
that  they  should  have  her  sing  the  anthem. 

Copyright  c.  CBC  2007. 
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Passport  restrictions  fly  in  face  of  tradition 
Doug  Cuthand 
The  Leader-Post 
January  29,  2007 

A new  chapter  began  this  week  in  Canada's  relationship  with  the 
United  States  with  new  American  regulations  that  require  passports 
for  air  passengers  entering  the  U.S.  All  non-Americans  need  a 
passport  to  enter  the  U.S.  and  Americans  require  one  to  re-enter. 

This  is  not  going  over  well  in  Indian  Country  and  for  good  reason. 

The  border  has  been  in  place  only  for  about  200  years  and  it's 
totally  arbitrary  when  it  comes  to  our  traditional  national 
boundaries . 

In  Saskatchewan,  members  of  the  Dakota  Nation  sought  asylum  in 
Canada  following  the  Battle  of  the  Little  Big  Horn.  In  reality,  they 
had  been  coming  to  Canadian 
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February  17,  2007 
Mohawk  enniska/lateness  moon 
Pima  kohmagi  mashath/gray  moon 
Hopi  powamuya/purif ication  moon 
Potawatomi  mnokesis/moon  of  rabbit  conception 
Zuni  onon  u ' la ' ukwamme/no  snow  in  trails  moon 


+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  [ 


Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People  0 

Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News  0 o 0 

Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account  0 o 0 

Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News  0 o o o o 0 

Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News  0 o 0 

Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark  0 o 0 

Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak  0 

Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 

- Choctaw 


Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya 
Hi'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux 
Native  American  News  -- 


- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 
s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 

- Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews . org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  www.indiancountrytoday.com;  Mailing  Lists: 

Rez_Life,  CERTAIN  Home,  CERTAIN  Talk,  Chiapas95-En,  Frostys  Amerindian, 
and  Remember  the  Cherokee/Tsalagi;  UUCP  Mail 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 


prion  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Quote:  + 


Along  the  U.S. -Mexico  border,  the  body  count  continues  to  pile  up 
daily.  Meanwhile,  the  Minutemen  patrol  the  U.S. -Mexico  border  and 
shameless  politicians  find  it  easy  to  denounce  illegal  immigration  as 
the  cause  of  all  the  nation's  problems  - including  linking  it  with 
"the  war  on  terror." 

Amidst  all  the  clatter,  the  only  views  not  being  heard  are  the  ones 
that  matter  most.  Thus  here,  we  bring  you  a truly  historic  column, 
featuring  the  views  of  those  that  have  come  before  us  to  these  lands: 
American  Indians: 

"The  white  supremacists  masquerading  as  patriots  are  building  a fence 
at  the  southern  border  to  keep  out  the  brown  people.  Notice  that  they 
aren't  building  a fence  at  the  northern  border...  Recall  too  that  the 
9-11  terrorists  were  here  legally,  complete  with  freakin'  flyer 
numbers.  I'm  for  all  the  Native  people  to  have  cross-border 
privileges  up  and  down  our  hemisphere,  and  would  close  the  borders 
against  all  the  peoples  from  other  places  who  look  down  on  us." 

_ Suzan  Shown  Harjo  - Cheyenne  & Hodulgee  Muscogee 

Director,  Morning  Star  Institute 


+ ..  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  [ 

| gone  forever  ! 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  I 
[ languages  in  North  America,  [ 

[ only  175  exist  today.  | 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  I 
j learned  by  children.  [ 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 
j when  they  die,  their  language  j 
| will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

[ languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  j 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  I 

| Institute  [ 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

__  __  __  ..  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

| one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

t rigid  definition  of  Indians,  j 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

j it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  j 

| defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
i government  will  be  freed  of  | 

i its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '"  | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 
| Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  I 

I ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
i to  the  democratic  principles  j 
[ of  the  Republic  \ 

\ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
j borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  J 

f as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
[ States  Constitution,  [ 

i so  that  my  forefathers  i 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  \ 
+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 

+ 

| In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
j of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 


Journey 
The  Bloodline 


For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

Treaty  Unity  Riders 


rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters 

It  isn't  just  the  justice  (lust-Us)  system  that's  stacked  against 
Indians.  It's  the  whole  nasty  system,  and  it  really  does  not  matter 
where  you  live  on  Turtle  Island.  If  your  reserve  is  in  Canada,  your 
reservation  in  the  United  States  or  your  communal  barrio  in  Mexico  you  are 
targeted  to  be  excluded  from  the  spoils  <period>.  Furthermore,  leaving 
the  Rez  doesn't  get  you  bigger,  better  pie.  Urban  Skins  are  also  on  the 
dump. 


There  are  a few  nations  that  finally  made  some  serious  money,  but  most 
Indian  Nations  are  foundering  in  poverty,  more  poverty  and  abject  poverty. 
If  you  live  there  you  do  so  flat-out  broke,  and  it  isn't  just  because 
you're  lazy  and  worthless.  It's  because  you  are  systemically  left  out. 
And,  yes,  it's  deliberate. 

When  the  invaders  conquered  our  nations,  often  by  pitting  one  against 
the  other,  they  discovered  we  were  down  but  not  out.  It  was  then  that  the 
"Indian  Question"  began  to  be  answered  "No  Indians",  and  programs  were 
instituted  to  eliminate  Native  Peoples  through  starvation,  deceit,  and 
programs  designed  to  eliminate  us  as  a distinct  people. 

New  readers  - please  take  note:  I am  a mixed-blood.  If  you  saw  me  on 
the  street  you  would  have  to  look  very  hard  to  know  I was  Indian.  It 
does  matter  that  you  know  this,  because  you  can't  shuck  what  I say  off  as 
"just  ramblings  from  a bitter  red  man."  I could  pass  for  white  in  a skinny 
minute.  I don't  want  to. 


There  are  several  articles  in  this  issue  that  detail  the  harsh 
disparities  between  the  dominant  society  and  Indian  Country.  With  the 
exception  of  a few  Uncle  Tomahawks  eating  scraps  at  Big  Dog's  table  most 
Indians  can  count  on  programs  intended  to  help  them  to  be  the  first  budget 
whacked  or  eliminated  - and  dead  last  to  be  included  during  good  times. 
This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of  these  programs  are  guaranteed 
by  treaty.  Treaties  are  legal,  binding  writs  that  all  too  often  get 
broken  for  the  sake  of  convenience.  Please  note,  treaties  are  not  broken 
by  Indians. 

The  way  to  end  this  constant  bottom  lining  is  for  us  to  unite  with  one 
cohesive  voice.  Old  enmities  must  be  set  aside,  for  good  and  forever  for 
the  betterment  of  all.  It  may  be  the  last  chance  our  children  have  to 
escape  the  vicious  cycle  of  drugs,  gangs,  alcohol  and  suicide. 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

Gary  Smith 

(*,*) 

wotanging@bellsouth . net 

P.  0.  Box  672168 

gars@nanews . org 

Marietta,  GA  30007,  U.S.A. 

===w=w=== 
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Mortality  rate  shows  disparity 
By  Mary  Garrigan,  Journal  staff 
February  6,  2007 

For  American  Indian  babies  born  in  sparsely  populated  areas  of  western 
South  Dakota,  the  first  year  of  life  comes  with  a certain  amount  of  risk. 

Of  the  state's  66  counties,  13  have  dishearteningly  high  infant 
mortality  rates  of  more  than  10  deaths  per  1,000  live  births,  health 
officials  say,  and  each  of  those  is  on,  near  or  next  to  one  of  the  nine 
Indian  reservations  in  the  state.  Ten  of  the  13  counties  with  the  highest 
infant  mortality  rates  are  on  or  west  of  the  Missouri  River. 

When  broken  down  by  race.  South  Dakota's  infant  mortality  rate  shows  a 
large  disparity  between  whites  and  Indians.  From  2000  to  2005,  65,346 
babies  were  born  in  the  state,  and  453  did  not  live  to  see  their  first 
birthday.  But  the  death  rate  for  American  Indian  babies  was  12.9  per 
1,000;  more  than  double  the  5.5  death  rate  for  white  babies  in 
South  Dakota. 

"The  disparities  are  great,  and  they  are  persistent,"  Christine  Rinki  of 
the  Northern  Plains  Tribal  Epidemiology  Center  said. 

In  2005,  South  Dakota's  overall  infant  death  rate  was  7.2.  Nationally, 
the  United  States  has  an  infant  mortality  rate  of  6.8. 


But  a baby  born  in  the  most  sparsely  populated  counties  in  South  Dakota 
- called  "frontier"  counties  because  they  have  six  or  fewer  people  per 
square  mile  - has  an  even  higher  risk  of  dying  before  its  first  birthday  - 
8.8  deaths  per  1,000  live  births. 

Mellette  County,  in  southwestern  South  Dakota,  had  the  sad  distinction 
of  having  the  highest  infant  mortality  rate  - 23.7  per  1,000  - in  the 
state.  That  means  that  of  the  211  babies  born  in  Mellette  County  between 
2000  and  2005,  five  of  them  died  before  1 year  of  age.  Mellette  borders 
the  Pine  Ridge  and  Rosebud  Indian  reservations. 

Five  of  the  21  West  River  counties  either  had  no  infant  deaths  from  2000 
to  2005,  or  too  few  to  create  a statistically  significant  infant  mortality 
rate.  Counties  with  fewer  than  three  infant  deaths  in  the  six-year 
reporting  period  were  listed  as  "low  number  of  events"  counties. 

Of  the  16  West  River  counties  rated  in  the  state  Health  Department 
report,  only  one,  Butte  County,  had  an  infant  death  rate  lower  than  the 
national  average  of  6.8  deaths  per  1,000  live  births.  Butte's  infant 
mortality  rate  was  4.1 

In  South  Dakota,  only  two  counties  - Minnehaha  and  Pennington  - qualify 
as  urban,  defined  as  having  a population  center  above  50,000.  Pennington 
County  has  an  infant  mortality  rate  of  8.1,  which  compares  unfavorably  to 
Minnehaha  County's  rate  of  5.4. 

A health  study  group  was  appointed  by  the  state  Department  of  Health  in 
response  to  high  infant  death  rates  in  2004.  It  wants  to  target  specific 
behaviors  among  pregnant  women  as  ways  to  reduce  the  state's  infant 
mortality  rates. 

Getting  pregnant  women  to  stop  smoking  and  to  seek  prenatal  care 
throughout  their  pregnancies  are  keys  to  reducing  infant  mortality,  state 
officials  said. 

An  educational  media  campaign,  "I  Didn't  Know,"  will  run  through  April 
30  in  South  Dakota  to  help  educate  people  about  the  early  signs  of 
pregnancy  and  about  the  importance  of  getting  prenatal  care. 

The  campaign's  goal  is  to  reduce  the  state's  infant  mortality  rate, 
which  hit  a high  of  8.2  in  2004,  to  6.0  by  the  year  2010. 

"We  found  the  infant  mortality  rate  was  six  times  higher  for  moms  who 
received  no  prenatal  care  than  for  those  mothers  who  got  prenatal  care  in 
the  first  trimester,"  said  Doneen  Hollingsworth,  state  secretary  of  health 
The  death  rate  in  the  neonatal  period,  which  is  from  birth  to  27  days  of 
age,  was  even  higher  for  those  infants  whose  mothers  received  no  prenatal 
care.  "The  numbers  clearly  show  that  early  and  regular  prenatal  care 
improves  pregnancy  and  health  outcomes  for  both  the  mother  and  child,"  she 
said . 

The  leading  cause  of  infant  death  in  South  Dakota  is  complications  from 
premature  birth  and  low  birth  weight.  Birth  defects  and  congenital 
anomalies  is  the  second  leading  cause,  followed  by  sudden  infant  death 
syndrome  and  accidents. 

Rinki  said  public  health  policymakers  see  high  infant  mortality  rates  as 
a problem  that  has  both  specific  causes  and  broad  causes. 

The  global  view  of  infant  mortality  rates  is  that  they  reflect  much 
larger  processes  going  on  in  the  world,  Rinki  said.  The  socio-economic 
well-being  of  a society,  as  measured  by  educational  levels,  inf rastructure 
development  and  the  health  of  families  and  communities  all  correlate  to 
infant  mortality  rates. 

Lack  of  reliable  transportation,  winter  weather,  bad  roads  and  long 
distances  often  conspire  to  prevent  prenatal  care  in  isolated  Indian 
reservation  communities.  Northern  Plains  tribes  suffer  the  highest  rates 
of  infant  mortality  of  any  American  Indian  population,  Rinki  said. 

"You  can't  ignore  any  of  it,"  she  said,  noting  that  solutions  will  have 
to  target  both  individuals  and  the  larger  society.  "I  think  if  there  were 
simple  answers,  we  wouldn't  still  have  these  problems." 

As  the  project  coordinator  for  South  Dakota  Tribal  Pregnancy  Risk 
Assessment  Monitoring  System,  Rinki  is  collecting  information  about 
maternal  and  infant  health  that  she  hopes  will  improve  tribal  health  and 
lower  infant  mortality  rates  here. 

All  nine  tribes  in  the  state  are  participating  in  the  three-year, 
$375,000  grant  that  was  awarded  to  the  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe  by  the  U.S. 


Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention  in  2006. 

It  will  try  to  survey  1,000  mothers  of  American  Indian  babies  born 
between  February  and  Duly  of  2007  to  better  understand  their  prenatal  care 
experiences  and  any  barriers  to  it.  The  information  gathered  will  be 
shared  among  all  the  health  programs  - state,  tribal  and  federal  - to 
collaborate  on  what  works  and  to  support  funding  applications  for  those 
programs . 

The  state  PRAMS  project  is  the  first  CDC  grant  of  its  kind  to  be  awarded 
to  a tribe  anywhere.  Previously,  only  state  health  departments  were 
eligible . 

At  the  CDC's  national  PRAMS  meeting  in  December,  the  Yankton  Sioux  tribe 
and  its  project  were  recognized  for  their  "outstanding  collaboration  and 
capacity  building  to  improve  maternal  and  infant  health." 

It  is,  Rinki  said,  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  great  strides  have 
been  made  in  lowering  infant  mortality  rates  in  Indian  country  over  time. 
Those  rates  have  trended  downward  for  decades,  just  not  as  fast  or  as  far 
as  she  would  like. 

"Tribes  have  struggled,  but  they  have  also  survived  and  thrived,  despite 
all  those  obstacles  that  cause  high  infant  mortality  rates,"  Rinki  said. 
"Still,  it's  morally  egregious  that  these  disparities  exist,  and  they 
should  be  unacceptable." 

Contact  Mary  Garrigan  at  394-8410  or  mary.garrigan@rapidcityjournal.com 
Copyright  c.  2007  Rapid  City  Journal.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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No  money  for  N-G  pipeline,  jails,  courts  in  Indian  Country 
By  Kathy  Helms 
Dine'  Bureau 
February  6,  2007 

WINDOW  ROCK  - Zero  dollars,  zero  cents. 

That's  exactly  how  much  funding  is  proposed  in  the  Bush  Administration's 
$2.9  trillion  FY  2008  budget  for  Navajo-Gallup  pipeline  planning,  tribal 
jails  and  courts. 

Bush's  budget  plan  introduced  Monday  slashes  $1.25  billion  from 
Department  of  Justice-funded  tribal  programs,  eliminating  money  for  tribal 
jails,  grants  and  courts. 

Members  of  the  Navajo  Nation  Public  Safety  Committee  left  today  for 
Washington  to  lobby  for  increased  funding  for  Navajo  public 
safety/judicial  complexes.  Now,  it  appears  the  committee  will  have  to 
lobby  extremely  hard  to  receive  any  funding  at  all. 

In  addition,  no  funding  was  requested  for  studies  associated  with  the 
Navajo-Gallup  Water  Supply  Project,  according  to  U.S.  Sen.  Pete  Domenici's 
office.  In  FY  2006,  the  project  received  $479,000. 

Chris  Gallegos  of  Domenici's  office  said  late  Monday,  "This  is  generally 
yearly  funding  provided  to  continue  study  of  the  project.  I cannot  comment 
as  to  why  the  administration  did  not  request  funding  for  FY  2008." 

Responding  to  a question  about  the  Navajo-Gallup  pipeline  during  his 
weekly  radio  address,  Domenici,  R-N.M.,  vowed  his  support  after  initially 
appearing  to  struggle  to  remember  the  name  of  the  water  project,  which  was 
supplied  by  the  reporter. 

"We're  going  to  have  a lot  of  fun  in  the  future  here  talking  about  the 
moneys  we're  going  to  be  working  on  to  get  the  big  payment  paid  for,  so  we 
can  get  the  water  in  the  ...  Navajo-Gallup  water  project,"  he  said. 

"I'm  going  to  devote  more  time  and  make  it  a dedication  of  mine  to  see 
if  we  can  get  that  done.  It's  going  to  be  hard,  but  I've  decided  that  it's 
time  to  put  my  muscle  behind  it  and  see  what  we  can  do." 


Domenici  said  U.S.  Sen.  Deff  Bingaman,  D-N.M.,  has  not  yet  introduced 
the  legislation  for  the  water  supply  project. 

"He  has  an  awful  lot  on  his  plate.  We're  going  to  get  that  done.  I'm  not 
in  any  way  critical.  We've  been  working  very  hard  and  working  together, 
which  I like  very,  very  much." 

Bingaman's  office  said  last  week  that  the  senator  plans  to  introduce  the 
legislation  in  March. 

Deep  cuts 

While  the  president's  budget  requests  funding  for  some  important  Indian 
Country  issues,  Bingaman  said,  it  makes  deep  cuts  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs . 

The  budget  contains  a $16  million  increase  in  funding  for  the  BIA's  Safe 
Indian  Communities  Initiative,  aimed  at  assisting  law  enforcement  in  its 
efforts  to  combat  methamphetamine . 

However,  if  cuts  in  the  D03  budget  are  approved,  programs  to  fund  jails 
on  tribal  lands  would  be  slashed  to  $0  in  FY08,  down  from  $12  million  in 
FY07 . 

The  Indian  Country  grant  program  would  be  cut  from  $4  million  in  FY07  to 
$0  in  FY08.  The  tribal  courts  initiative  also  would  receive  zilch,  down 
from  $7  million  in  FY07. 

Bush's  budget  would  eliminate  the  Urban  Indian  Health  program,  a $33 
million  cut,  and  the  Housing  Improvement  Program,  a $19  million  cut. 

Also  included  is  a $24  million  cut  for  Health  Care  Facilities 
Construction,  a $17.5  million  cut  for  Education  Construction,  and  a $5 
million  cut  for  Post-Secondary  Scholarships. 

"While  I welcome  the  additional  resources  to  combat  meth  in  Indian 
Country  and  appreciate  the  Administration's  efforts  to  raise  awareness  of 
this  important  issue,  I am  deeply  concerned  about  how  other  cuts  in  the 
budget  will  adversely  impact  the  ability  of  tribes  to  fight  crime," 
Bingaman  said. 

Domenici  said  the  budget  plan  is  cause  for  serious  concern  in  New  Mexico 
as  it  also  means  significant  reductions  for  weapons  work  carried  out  at 
Los  Alamos  and  Sandia  national  laboratories. 

Critical  reception 

U.S.  Rep.  Tom  Udall,  D-N.M.,  said,  "Implementing  the  President's  budget 
would  prove  devastating  to  the  American  people. 

"Included  are  substantial  cuts  to  health  care  programs,  education  and 
the  environment  which  would  help  fund  more  of  the  same  Bush  tax  policies 
that  benefit  only  those  who  need  it  the  least,"  Udall  said. 

"I  am  disappointed  that  he  has  proposed  a plan  to  once  again  sell  off 
public  lands,  to  cut  the  Interior  budget  by  nearly  $700  million,  and  to 
slash  dollars  for  health  care  programs  particularly  in  rural  areas. 

"Although  the  President  and  I do  not  have  many  shared  priorities  and  his 
new  budget  request  is  not  surprising,  I am  nonetheless  disappointed  in 
many  of  the  budget  items  he  has  outlined  for  cuts,"  Udall  said. 

A senior  member  of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee,  Domenici  predicted 
critical  congressional  review  of  the  budget  plan,  which  will  be  the  basis 
for  a FY2008  Budget  Resolution  and  subsequent  appropriations  measures  to 
fund  the  government  next  year. 

"The  President's  FY2008  budget  poses  some  serious  concerns,  and  Congress 
will  have  to  consider  it  carefully.  It  underscores  the  increasing  pressure 
on  our  federal  budget,  and  it  will  not  get  better  easily,"  he  said. 

"I'm  not  happy  about  this  budget's  recommendations  for  the  national  labs 
education  and  health  care,"  Domenici  said.  "It  is  clear  that  we  will  have 
to  work  hard  to  make  up  funding  where  we  think  it  is  most  needed." 
Copyright  c.  2007  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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President's  Proposed  Budget  Shortchanges  Native  American  Programs 
WASHINGTON,  DC 
February  7,  2007 

What  South  Dakotans  Should  Know  about  the  President's  2008  Budget 
Blueprint 

Washington,  DC  - U.S.  Senator  Tim  Johnson's  (D-SD)  office  today 
discussed  the  impact  on  South  Dakota  of  the  President's  proposed  budget 
for  2008.  Congress  will  now  begin  assembling  its  own  fiscal  blueprint  with 
which  to  operate  the  government. 

Johnson  holds  seats  on  both  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  and  on  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  including  his  recently  announced 
Chairmanship  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Military  Construction  and  Veterans 
Affairs.  These  Committees  take  the  lead  in  the  Congressional  budget 
process  of  refining  the  President's  request  into  the  2008  fiscal  operating 
budget  for  the  federal  government. 

Though  there  were  a few  proposals  that  will  be  beneficial  to  South 
Dakotans,  the  budget  also  proposes  many  shortfalls  in  programs  that  are 
used  across  South  Dakota.  Johnson  has  long  pledged  to  "work  to  ensure  our 
budget  meets  these  needs  in  a fiscally  responsible  manner  that  more 
properly  reflects  the  priorities  and  the  values  of  American  families." 

Notable  spending  recommendations  from  the  White  House  that  affect  South 
Dakotans : 

HEALTHCARE 

Medicare:  The  budget  proposal  finds  savings  by  reducing  costs  under 
Medicare  by  about  $96  billion  over  five  years.  Most  savings  would  come  by 
reducing  payments  to  hospitals  and  other  providers,  including  nursing 
homes  and  home  health  agencies  which  will  be  detrimental  to  rural 
providers  who  are  already  struggling  to  meet  community  needs  with  current 
reimbursement.  The  budget  request  would  achieve  $11.5  billion  of  this 
savings  through  increasing  premiums  paid  by  higher-income  Medicare 
beneficiaries.  The  administration's  budget  also  assumes  that  a cut  in 
Medicare  reimbursement  for  doctors  of  approximately  8%  scheduled  to  go 
into  effect  next  year  will  not  be  reversed. 

Social  Security  Privatization:  President  Bush  has  asked  for  a Social 
Security  privatization  plan  in  his  budget  that,  if  enacted,  would  result 
in  millions  of  middle-income  workers  receiving  little  or  no  Social 
Security  benefits  in  retirement.  In  South  Dakota,  98,000  beneficiaries 
could  be  subject  to  an  annual  benefit  cut  of  $6,328  under  the  President's 
private  account  plan. 

Rural  Health  Care:  The  President's  budget  proposal  cuts  Rural  Health 
Programs  by  87%.  Areas  that  are  cut  include  the  Health  Resources  and 
Services  Administration,  where  the  proposed  budget  cuts  Rural  Health 
Programs  to  a funding  level  of  $17  million,  a cut  of  $104  million.  Rural 
Outreach  Grants,  Rural  and  Community  Access  to  Emergency  Devices  and  Rural 
Hospital  Flexibility  Grants  are  all  eliminated  in  the  President's  Budget. 
The  only  programs  NOT  proposed  for  elimination  are  the  State  Offices  of 
Rural  Health  and  Rural  Health  Policy  Development;  both  would  receive  flat 
funding  at  the  anticipated  FY07  funding  levels. 

National  Institutes  of  Health:  The  President  has  proposed  a cut  of  $310 
million  to  NIH  in  FY08.  The  actual  cut  is  $511  million,  because  the 
proposed  budget  makes  NIH  responsible  for  an  additional  $201  million  for 
the  Global  Fund  to  Fight  HIV/AIDS,  Tuberculosis  and  Malaria  that  is 
currently  funded  through  the  State  Department. 

Indian  Health  Services:  The  President  requested  a budget  of  $3,991 
billion  overall  for  health  care  at  the  Indian  Health  Service  (IHS),  an 
increase  of  approximately  $237  million  from  FY07.  However,  the  Indian 
Health  Facilities  funding  would  be  decreased  by  $25  million  to  $346 
million  for  FY08.  This  funding  supports  construction,  repair  and 
improvement,  equipment,  and  environmental  health  and  facilities  support 
for  the  Indian  health  services. 


ENERGY 

Biofuels  Research:  The  President's  budget  would  provide  $179  million  to 
fund  the  Department  of  Energy's  biomass  research  and  development  program 
to  boost  the  production  of  renewable  fuels  from  grains,  grasses,  and  other 
types  of  biomass.  Although  the  President's  request  is  an  increase  compared 
to  the  FY07  budget,  the  President's  budget  still  falls  short  when  compared 
to  the  authorization  provided  for  biomass  programs  in  the  Energy  Policy 
Act  of  2005  of  $251  million  for  FY08. 

Low  Income  Heating  Energy  Assistance  Program  (LIHEAP):  The  President's 
budget  would  also  provide  $1,782  billion  ($1.5  billion  in  regular  grant 
funds  and  $278  million  in  contingency)  to  fund  the  Low  Income  Heating 
Energy  Assistance  Program  (LIHEAP),  down  from  an  expected  $2,186  billion 
($1.98  billion  in  regular  grant  funds  and  $181  million  in  contingency 
funds)  for  FY07. 

VETERANS 

President  Bush's  budget  continues  to  shift  the  burden  of  paying  for 
health  care  costs  on  to  our  veterans  by  asking  them  to  pay  more  for  their 
prescription  drugs  and  mandating  an  enrollment  fee.  The  Bush 
Administration  has  proposed  a tiered  annual  enrollment  fee  for  priority  7 
and  8 veterans  with  incomes  over  $50,000.  Veterans  with  incomes  between 
$50,000  and  $74,999  would  pay  an  annual  fee  of  $250.  Veterans  with  incomes 
between  $75,000  and  $99,999  would  pay  an  annual  fee  of  $500.  Finally, 
veterans  earning  over  $100,000  would  pay  $750  in  annual  fees.  Further,  the 
Bush  Budget  also  would  increase  pharmacy  copayments  for  Category  7 and  8 
Veterans  from  $8  for  a 30-day  supply  of  drugs  to  $15. 

EDUCATION 

There  were  a total  of  44  education  programs  eliminated  in  the 
President's  FY08  budget  proposal.  Among  the  programs  cut  in  the  proposal 
are  Educational  Technology  State  Grants,  Elementary  School  Counseling 
Program,  Even  Start  and  Safe  and  Drug  Free  Schools  Alcohol  Abuse  Reduction 
programs . 

NCLB  Funding:  Under  the  President's  budget.  No  Child  Left  Behind  (NCLB) 
funding  would  rise  by  approximately  $1  billion  for  total  of  $24.6  billion. 
However,  the  Bush  budget  under  funds  the  No  Child  Left  Behind  Act  by  $14.8 
billion,  for  a cumulative  shortfall  of  $70.9  billion  since  enactment  of 
the  law.  The  largest  portion  of  this  shortfall  is  in  Title  I funding. 
According  to  the  NCLB  legislation  proposed  by  the  President  and  passed  by 
Congress  in  2001,  South  Dakota  should  receive  over  $76  million  for  Title  I 
education  funding  this  year,  but  under  the  President's  proposed  budget 
released  today.  South  Dakota  would  receive  an  estimated  $40.9  million. 

This  shortfall  leaves  over  10,000  students  without  this  vital  funding. 

IDEA:  The  President's  budget  again  provides  less  than  half  the  federal 
obligation  to  education  programs  that  affect  children  with  disabilities. 

If  the  President's  budget  were  enacted,  it  would  provide  only  16.5  percent 
of  the  per-pupil  expenditure  - the  lowest  percentage  since  FY02. 

Pell  Grants  and  Perkins  Loans:  Included  in  the  President's  budget  is  a 
proposal  to  increase  the  Pell  Grant  maximum  to  $4,600  per  student  in  2008 
and  to  $5,400  per  student  by  FY12.  The  President  has  again  proposed  to 
recall  the  federal  portion  of  the  Perkins  Loan  Revolving  Fund  to  pay  for 
the  increase  in  the  maximum  Pell  grant.  While  increasing  the  Pell  grant 
maximum  is  long  overdue,  this  funding  shift  would  hurt  one  group  of 
students  to  benefit  another,  making  it  harder  for  middle  class  families  to 
afford  college. 

21st  Century  Community  Learning  Centers:  Tim  is  a member  of  the  Senate 
Afterschool  Caucus  and  understands  the  pressures  on  two  parent  working 
households  to  find  quality  afterschool  care.  Yet,  under  the  President's 
budget  proposal,  the  21st  Century  Community  Learning  Centers  program  would 
receive  a stagnate  funding  level  at  $981  million,  which  is  $1.5  billion 
below  the  $2.5  billion  authorized  level  for  FY08.  While  South  Dakota  was 
promised  $12.25  million,  instead  it  will  receive  only  $4.8  million,  a mere 
fraction  of  what  is  necessary  to  adequately  care  for  our  students'  needs. 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 

The  proposed  budget  includes  $3.73  million  for  the  Joint  Armed  Forces 
Reserve  Center  in  Sioux  Falls. 

AGRICULTURE 

Commodity  Supplemental  Food  Program  (CSFP) : The  President  proposes 
eliminating  this  program  entirely,  redirecting  CSFP  participants  to  the 
Food  Stamp  and  WIC  programs.  Inadequate  resources  are  provided,  within  the 
Food  Stamp  and  WIC  accounts,  to  help  transition  CSFP  participants  to  those 
programs.  The  program  received  no  funding  in  the  President's  budget 
proposal.  Congress  funded  the  program  at  $112  million  in  FY06  and  is 
expected  to  reinstate  that  funding  level  for  FY07. 

Resource  Conservation  and  Development  Program  (RC&D):  The  President's 
proposal  includes  consolidating  RC&D  Coordinator  functions  at  the  State 
level,  reducing  the  number  of  coordinator  positions  from  375  to  about  50. 
Under  the  proposal,  funding  is  decreased  to  $15  million  for  the  coming 
year.  Congress  funded  the  program  at  $51.3  million  in  Fiscal  Year  2006  and 
is  expected  to  reinstate  funding  for  FY07.  The  President's  proposal  would 
require  field  staff  to  function  in  a broad-based  manner,  addressing 
oversight  issues  instead  of  day-to-day  activities. 

ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

The  President  has  again  proposed  drastic  cuts  to  Rural  Development 
Programs,  with  the  most  severe  cuts  will  to  programs  that  offered  targeted 
assistance  to  small  communities. 

Community  Development  Block  Grants  (CDBG):  For  2008,  the  President  has 
proposed  that  the  CDBG  program  receive  $2,975  billion,  which  would  be  a 
significant  reduction  from  the  program's  FY06  budget  of  $3.75  billion.  In 
recent  years.  South  Dakota  has  received  approximately  $9  million  in  CDBG 
funds,  which  have  been  used  to  upgrade  local  drinking  water  infrastructure, 
renovate  low-income  housing,  and  construct  fire  halls,  among  other  things. 

USDA  Rural  Development:  USDA  Rural  Development  (RD)  operates  several  of 
the  core  economic  development  assistance  programs  that  have  helped 
communities  across  the  state  to  upgrade  water  and  sewer  infrastructure, 
build  community  centers,  purchase  firefighting  equipment,  and  upgrade 
housing.  The  President  has  proposed  to  reduce  the  RD  budget  from  its  FY06 
level  of  $2.45  billion  to  $2.05  billion  in  FY08. 

Economic  Development  Administration:  The  President  has  requested  FY08 
funding  of  $203  million  for  the  Economic  Development  Administration  (EDA). 
This  would  be  a significant  reduction  from  the  agency's  FY06  budget  of 
$284  million,  and  the  FY02  budget  of  $366  million.  EDA  helps  to  fund  South 
Dakota's  six  "planning  and  development  districts"  in  South  Dakota,  who 
help  rural  communities  to  grow  their  economies.  In  addition,  EDA  has 
helped  to  fund  economic  development  facilities  including  a business 
incubator  in  Rapid  City  and  a research  park  in  Brookings. 

Firefighter  Assistance  grants:  The  Department  of  Flomeland  Security's 
Assistance  to  Firefighter  Grants  (AFG)  program  has  helped  volunteer  fire 
departments  across  South  Dakota  to  purchase  fire  protection  gear,  fire 
trucks,  and  other  essential  equipment.  The  President  proposes  to  continue 
recent  cuts  to  the  program  with  a further  cut  from  $655  million  in  FY06  to 
$300  million  in  FY08,  a cut  of  over  one  half. 
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IHS  budget  eliminates  urban  Indian  health  program 


February  7,  2007 

For  the  second  year  in  a row,  the  Bush  administration  has  proposed  to 
eliminate  all  funding  for  urban  health  clinics  that  serve  more  than 
100,000  Native  Americans. 

In  the  fiscal  year  2008  budget  released  on  Monday,  the  Indian  Health 
Service  zeroed  out  the  $33  million  Urban  Indian  Health  Program.  "Unlike 
Indian  people  living  in  isolated  rural  areas,  urban  Indians  can  receive 
health  care  through  a wide  variety  of  federal,  state,  and  local  providers, 
" according  to  the  document. 

The  administration  says  it  wants  to  focus  on  health  care  services  on  or 
near  reservations.  But  Geoffrey  Roth,  the  director  of  the  National  Council 
of  Urban  Indian  Health,  called  the  cut  "an  outrage"  and  a threat  to  tribal 
sovereignty. 

"While  the  elimination  comes  as  no  shock  to  Indian  Country,  the 
administration's  continued  disregard  of  the  urgent  health  care  needs  of 
the  urban  Indian  population  and  tribes'  rights  to  self-determination  is 
nevertheless  disconcerting,"  said  Roth. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau,  the  majority  of  American  Indians 
and  Alaska  Natives  don't  live  on  reservations.  The  34  urban  clinics  that 
receive  funds  from  the  IHS  provide  critical  care  to  these  tribal  members 
that  they  can't  get  at  other  facilities,  Roth  said. 

Without  federal  funding,  half  of  the  clinics  say  they  will  be  forced  to 
reduce  services  or  shut  down  altogether.  And  since  the  IHS  is  under-funded 
tribal  facilities  that  are  forced  to  ration  care  won't  be  able  to  meet  the 
needs  of  reservation  and  urban  patients. 

"In  sum,  lack  of  services  would  increase  --  not  decrease  --  the  gross 
health  care  disparities  for  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives,"  NCUIH 
said  on  Monday. 

In  hopes  of  counteracting  the  proposal,  Roth's  organization  is  teaming 
up  with  the  National  Indian  Health  Board  to  lobby  Congress  to  restore  the 
$33  million.  A press  conference  is  being  planned  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
February  15. 

When  the  same  cut  was  made  last  year,  urban  Indian  advocates  and  tribal 
leaders  successfully  convinced  lawmakers  to  support  the  clinics.  "Funding 
for  the  urban  health  program  has  been  restored  and  the  proposal  to 
eliminate  this  program  is  rejected,"  the  House  stated  in  its  2007  budget 
report . 

Some  key  leaders  are  already  speaking  against  the  proposed  IHS  budget. 

It  is  unacceptable  that,  year  after  year,  the  Bush  Administration  fails  to 
provide  access  to  better  health  care  for  families  in  Native  communities," 
said  Rep.  Nick  Rahall  (D-West  Virginia),  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Resources  Committee. 

Overall,  the  budget  seeks  $3.1  billion  for  IHS  clinical  services,  an 
increase  of  $246  million  from  current  levels.  Preventive  health  would 
receive  $130  million,  an  increase  of  $13  million. 

Facilities  construction  would  receive  $13  million,  a loss  of  $24  million 
Sanitation  construction,  which  ensures  Indian  communities  have  safe  water 
and  waste  disposal  systems,  would  be  cut  by  $4  million,  for  a total  of  $89 
million . 
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Bush's  budget  proposal  failed  'Indian  Country' 

By  Lindsay  Whitehurst  The  Daily  Times 
February  11,  2007 


Despite  a few  funding  increases  for  education,  fighting  methamphetamine 
and  Indian  Health  Services,  President  Bush's  proposed  2008  budget  contains 
deep  cuts  for  programs  benefiting  American  Indians  in  2008,  federal 
legislators  said. 

While  the  $2.2  billion  proposed  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  budget  is  about 
$7  million  above  the  president's  2007  budget  request,  it  comes  in  about  $1 
million  below  the  continuing  resolution,  or  actual  amount  allocated,  over 
the  course  of  the  year.  Funding  for  programs  from  housing  to  college 
scholarships  would  be  cut  if  the  budget  passes. 

"The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  has  been  on  a downward  spiral  under 
this  administration  - decreasing  by  $50  million  since  fiscal  year  2006, 
while  at  the  same  time  military  spending  is  increasing  dramatically,"  U.S. 
Rep.  Nick  Rahall  II,  D-W.  Va.,  said  in  a press  release.  Rahall  serves  as 
chair  of  the  House  Natural  Resources  Committee,  which  has  jurisdiction 
over  Indian  affairs. 

BIA  budgets  fund  programs  for  304  American  Indian  reservations  in  the 

U.S. 

Of  those,  the  25,000-square-mile  Navajo  Nation  is  the  largest. 

Released  Feb.  5,  the  budget  heads  to  Congress,  where  it  is  expected  to 
meet  stiff  opposition. 

Indian  Health  Services,  which  is  under  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  rather  than  the  BIA,  did  see  an  increase  of  $212  million, 
or  about  7 percent,  to  $3.3  billion,  according  to  the  health  service. 

Proposed  BIA  increases  include  a $16  million  increase  in  public  safety 
funds  for  fighting  meth  and  $15  million  increase  to  help  schools  meet 
Adequate  Yearly  Progress  standards,  which  are  a requirement  of  the  federal 
No  Child  Left  Behind  Act. 

"Raising  the  level  of  public  safety  in  tribal  communities,  particularly 
those  dealing  with  the  devastating  effects  of  methamphetamine  use,  and 
improving  the  performance  of  our  schools  is  the  focus  of  the  President's 
2008  budget,"  Interior  Associate  Deputy  Secretary  lames  Cason  said  in  a 
press  release. 

The  proposal,  however,  also  cuts  about  $1.25  million  from  the  Department 
of  lustice  overall. 

"While  I welcome  the  additional  recourses  to  combat  meth  in  Indian 
Country  ...  I am  deeply  concerned  about  how  other  cuts  will  adversely 
impact  the  ability  of  tribes  to  fight  crime,"  U.S.  Sen.  leff  Bingaman,  D- 
NM,  said  in  a statement  from  his  office. 

Calling  the  budget  proposal  a "mixed  bag,"  Bingaman  pointed  to  a $24 
million  cut  for  health  care  facilities  construction,  a $17.5  million  cut 
for  education  construction  and  a $5  million  cut  for  post-secondary 
scholarships . 

U.S.  Rep.  Tom  Udall,  D-NM,  meanwhile,  said  the  increase  won't  be  enough 
to  fight  the  drug. 

"While  I am  pleased  (Bush)  has  directed  money  to  combat  meth  on  tribal 
lands,  it  is  certainly  not  enough,"  he  said  in  a release.  "Once  again  this 
president  has  left  the  Urban  Indian  Health  Program  unfunded  . . . (and  has) 
also  eliminated  important  housing  programs  for  Native  Americans,  despite 
the  fact  that  40  percent  of  American  Indians  are  currently  underhoused." 

Interior  Department  spokeswoman  Nedra  Darling,  however,  said  the  $23.4 
million  from  the  Housing  Improvement  program  was  made  because  the  services 
are  also  offered  through  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Department. 

Other  cuts  include:  $3.8  million  from  the  Rights  Protection  programs, 
$12.7  million  from  the  Tribal  Education  Support  programs,  $2  million  from 
contract  support,  $1.5  million  from  Irrigation  Operation  and  Maintains  and 
Environmental  Quality  Projects,  and  $4  million  from  Real  Estate  Services 
and  Forestry  Projects. 

Those  programs  "lack  performance  accountability  or  duplicated  other 
federal  or  state  programs,"  Cason  stated. 

"The  president  has  failed  Indian  Country,"  Udall  stated.  "It  is  up  to 
Congress  to  work  on  these  devastating  proposals." 

Lindsay  Whitehurst:  lwhitehurst@daily-times.com 
Copyright  c.  2007  Farmington  Daily  News. 
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GAO  finds  unresolved  Indian  trust  management  problems 
February  8,  2007 

The  Office  of  Special  Trustee  still  can't  guarantee  the  accuracy  of  the 
billions  of  dollars  it  holds  in  trust  for  individual  Indians  and  tribes, 
according  to  a new  report. 

Fourteen  years  after  the  passage  of  the  American  Indian  Trust  Reform  Act 
the  balances  of  the  individual  and  tribal  trust  accounts  are  not  reliable, 
the  Government  Accountability  Office  said.  Interest  hasn't  been  properly 
determined  for  individual  and  tribal  beneficiaries,  some  tribal  accounts 
have  negative  balances  and  millions  of  dollars  in  payments  haven't  been 
distributed  to  tribal  members,  the  report  said. 

"OST's  ability  to  prepare  and  report  on  Indian  trust  funds'  financial 
statements  that  are  fairly  stated  depends  on  correcting  material 
weaknesses  identified  in  the  financial  statement  audits  and  establishing 
historical  beginning  trust  fund  balances,"  the  GAO  said  in  the  report 
released  on  Tuesday. 

Additionally,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  failed  to  correct  several 
deficiencies  in  its  handling  of  the  trust.  Among  other  issues,  the  agency 
lacks  an  accounts  receivable  system,  has  fallen  behind  on  probates  and  has 
failed  to  implement  changes  that  would  "prevent  or  detect  errors,"  the  GAO 
said . 

Created  by  Congress  in  1994,  OST  is  charged  with  overseeing  and 
implementing  the  reform  of  the  Indian  trust.  But  the  problems  reported  by 
the  GAO  have  been  outstanding  since  1996. 

"To  no  one's  surprise,  this  report  shows  that  the  Interior  Department 
continues  to  be  a complete  mess  in  its  efforts  to  clean  up  the  scandal 
that  it  created  decades  ago  with  its  well-documented  mismanagement  of  the 
Indian  trust,"  said  Elouise  Cobell,  the  lead  plaintiff  in  the  landmark 
trust  fund  lawsuit. 

According  to  the  government's  records,  OST  holds  more  than  $2.8  billion 
in  trust  for  about  1,450  tribal  accounts.  The  Individual  Indian  Money 
(IIM)  trust  consists  of  more  than  277,000  accounts  with  assets  of  about 
$420  million. 

Audits  conducted  by  two  major  accounting  firms  since  1996  have  shown 
that  OST  doesn't  know  whether  the  account  balances  are  correct.  The 
Treasury  Department's  ledger,  for  instance,  shows  different  numbers  for 
the  IIM  trust  than  Interior's. 

Thousands  of  IIM  beneficiaries  also  haven't  received  the  money  they  are 
due,  the  audits  have  shown.  Instead,  OST  has  kept  the  money  in  Special 
Deposit  Accounts  worth  millions  of  dollars. 

Griffin  & Associates  conducted  the  audits  from  1996  to  2000  and  made 
about  60  internal  control  and  compliance  recommendations  to  OST.  According 
to  the  GAO,  37  recommendations  have  been  cleared. 

KPMG  has  been  conducting  the  audits  since  2001  and  made  two  broad 
recommendations  that  remain  outstanding.  The  first  relates  to  OST's 
financial  reporting  and  the  second  affects  the  BIA's  handling  of  the  trust 

Despite  the  ongoing  work,  OST  has  failed  to  perform  follow-up  on  the 
audits,  the  GAO  said.  "[W]e  did  not  see  evidence  that  Interior  is 
conducting  a periodic  evaluation  of  its  entire  audit  follow-up  system," 
the  report  stated. 

In  a September  2006  letter,  the  Interior  Department  disputed  that 
characterization  and  listed  ways  in  which  it  said  it  was  conducting 
evaluations.  But  GAO  said  the  there  was  no  independent  assessment  to 
determine  whether  the  deficiencies  are  being  corrected. 

"Interior  does  not  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  its  audit  follow-up 
activities  directly,"  the  GAO  said  in  a briefing  to  the  Senate  Indian 


Affairs  Committee,  which  requested  the  report.  "Instead,  it  relies  on  the 
number  of  corrective  actions  reported  as  resolved  by  its  bureaus  to 
measure  its  own  effectiveness.  In  addition,  we  found  no  evidence  that 
Interior  verifies  this  bureau-reported  information." 

Since  the  start  of  the  Bush  administration,  OST's  budget  and  mission  has 
rapidly  exploded.  The  fiscal  year  2008  budget  seeks  $196.2  million  for  the 
agency,  an  increase  of  $15  million  from  2007. 
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Indian  ed  backers  protest  panel's  vote 
By  lODI  RAVE 
Missoulian 
February  7,  2007 

HELENA  - Indian  education  proponents  held  a press  conference  Tuesday  to 
protest  a legislative  panel's  vote  to  nix  the  state's  entire  budget  for 
Montana's  Indian  Education  Office  this  spring. 

A joint  Appropriations  Education  Subcommittee  voted  on  party  lines  last 
Thursday  to  cut  $2.9  million  from  the  Office  of  Public  Instruction's 
Indian  Education  Office. 

"We  had  a great  sense  of  hope  but  that  was  shattered  last  Thursday," 
said  Sen.  Carol  Duneau,  D-Browning,  who  sponsored  the  Indian  Education  for 
All  Act  in  1998. 

The  1972  state  constitution  mandates  teaching  K-12  students  about 
American  Indian  history,  but  it  took  three  decades  to  get  the  state 
Legislature  to  agree  to  help  pay  for  schools  to  teach  students  about 
Indians.  "It  took  us  from  1972  to  2005  to  do  the  right  thing  for  this 
program,"  said  Sen.  Carol  Williams,  D-Missoula,  who  spoke  at  the  press 
conference.  "This  action  from  the  House  committee  is  a giant,  giant  step 
backward  from  where  we  started  in  2005.  It's  shameful  what  happened.  We 
need  to  go  back  and  refund  that  money,  and  we  need  to  be  putting 
additional  money  into  Indian  Education  for  All. 

"We  just  now  started  to  talk  about  the  progress  and  all  the  things  that 
have  happened  in  communities  that  are  wonderful,"  Williams  said. 

The  Office  of  Public  Instruction  has  had  a $13  million  budget  for  Indian 
education  the  past  two  years.  Teachers  across  the  state  have  been 
introduced  to  a wave  of  new  materials  and  classroom  curricula.  Many 
projects  are  still  being  developed. 

Lawmakers  finally  paid  for  Indian  education  after  the  state  was  sued  for 
failing  to  provide  an  equitable  funding  system  for  quality  education, 
including  Indian  education. 

The  funding  issue  might  not  be  an  issue  if  not  for  Montana's  unique 
constitution,  which  is  the  only  one  in  the  country  committed  to  preserving 
the  cultural  integrity  of  American  Indians  through  education.  The  state 
has  also  made  a commitment  to  close  the  achievement  gap  between  Indian  and 
non-Indian  students. 

"We  waited  30  years  for  the  constitutional  promise  that  was  made  by  the 
people  of  Montana  in  Article  X,  Section  1,  Subsection  2,  to  be  implemented 
in  our  state,"  Duneau  said.  "We  finally  received  funding  in  the  last 
legislative  session  that  gave  life  to  the  promise.  We  saw  that  promise 
taken  away  last  week." 

Although  the  subcommittee  endorsed  elimination  of  the  Indian  education 
budget,  which  was  included  in  Gov.  Brian  Schweitzer's  House  Bill  2,  the 
full  House  Appropriations  Committee  still  has  to  vote  on  the 


recommendation  in  March. 

"The  Legislature  should  be  proud,  we  have  gained  national  recognition 
for  our  Indian  Education  for  All  efforts,"  said  Linda  McCulloch,  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction.  "This  is  something  all  legislators 
can  claim  as  a success  and  pride,  and  frankly,  we  don't  want  that  to  go 
away.  We've  got  a great  start,  but  we  still  have  a long  way  to  go." 
Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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American  Indians  Oppose  English-Only  Legislation 
February  7,  2007 

Oklahoma  City  (AP)  - Legislation  declaring  English  as  Oklahoma's  official 
language  was  narrowly  approved  by  a House  committee  today. 

Approval  comes  despite  objections  by  American  Indians  who  say  the  bill 
demeans  their  native  languages  and  cultures. 

The  General  Government  and  Transportation  Committee  voted  9-to-7  to  send 
the  proposal  to  the  full  House  for  a vote. 

The  committee  voted  after  Cherokee  Nation  Principal  Chief  Chad  Smith 
said  lawmakers  are  "branding  Oklahoma  with  the  badge  of  intolerance." 

Representative  George  Faught  says  the  intent  of  the  bill  is  to  encourage 
Latino  immigrants  to  learn  English.  He  says  it  could  eventually  end 
bilingual  driver's  license  tests  and  other  state  government  documents 
being  offered  in  more  than  one  language. 

Copyright  c.  2007  by  The  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Opposition  mounts  over  English  only  bill 
By  TIM  TALLEY  Associated  Press  Writer 
February  9,  2007 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  (AP)  - American  Indian  leaders,  citing  a desire  to  preserve 
their  native  languages,  urged  state  lawmakers  Thursday  to  defeat  "English 
only"  legislation  that  would  declare  English  Oklahoma's  official  language. 

In  a letter  to  lawmakers,  Cherokee  Nation  Principal  Chief  Chad  Smith 
said  the  measure,  approved  on  Wednesday  by  the  House  General  Government 
and  Transportation  Committee,  "is  really  just  an  ugly  symbol  of 
intolerance . " 

"The  kindhearted  people  of  Oklahoma  do  not  need  to  watch  politicians 
create  an  artificial  divide  in  our  state,"  said  Smith,  who  voiced 
opposition  to  the  bill  before  committee  members  voted  9-7  to  send  it  to 
the  House  floor  for  a vote. 

"Our  great  state  has  been  blessed  with  more  than  35  Indian  nations,  each 
of  which  has  a unique  culture,"  Smith  said.  "Part  of  that  culture  comes 
from  the  richness  of  native  languages,  which  have  been  spoken  here  for 
centuries  before  Oklahoma  became  a state." 

In  a separate  statement,  George  Tiger,  a member  of  the  Muscogee  (Creek) 


Nation  and  chairman  of  the  United  Indian  Nations  of  Oklahoma,  said  tribal 
governments  support  school  language  preservation  programs  that  could  be 
harmed  by  the  measure. 

"It  is  sad  that  in  2007,  even  as  the  state  makes  plans  to  celebrate  its 
centennial  year,  that  people  of  color  are  still  being  targeted  for  using 
their  language,"  Tiger  said.  "It  seems  like  we're  taking  steps  backward." 

Meanwhile,  the  bill's  author.  Rep.  George  Faught,  R-Muskogee,  said  he  is 
working  with  other  lawmakers,  including  members  of  the  Legislature's 
Native  American  Caucus,  to  resolve  concerns. 

"We're  exploring  that  right  now,"  Faught  said.  "I've  obviously  walked 
into  a hornet's  nest.  I didn't  realize  this  was  going  to  be  this  heated. 

"What  concerns  me  now  is  the  lines  have  been  drawn,  maybe  a little 
prematurely  and  unfairly.  I hope  this  thing  will  simmer  down  a little 
bit,"  Faught  said. 

Among  other  things,  the  measure  would  require  official  state  business  to 
be  conducted  in  English  and  official  documents,  regulations,  publications 
and  meetings  to  be  in  English. 

Faught  said  the  bill  could  eventually  end  bilingual  driver's  license 
tests  and  other  state  government  documents. 

The  bill  also  says  it  should  not  be  used  to  discourage  the  use  of  or 
prevent  the  study  or  development  of  American  Indian  languages. 

"I  saw  it  as  a pretty  simple  thing,"  Faught  said.  "There  may  be  some 
maneuvering  we  can  do  to  maybe  solve  some  of  the  problems." 

But  lawmakers  of  Indian  heritage  said  they  will  work  to  defeat  the 
measure.  It  has  not  been  scheduled  for  a hearing  on  the  Flouse  floor. 

"I'm  embarrassed  to  be  a part  of  a Legislature  that  takes  part  in 
legislation  like  this,"  said  Rep.  Derry  McPeak,  D-Warner,  a member  of  the 
Creek  tribe.  "I  am  sure  that  this  piece  of  legislation  is  nothing  more 
than  political  fluff,  designed  to  scare  people." 

Rep.  Scott  BigHorse,  D-Pawhuska,  said  the  measure  would  have  a negative 
impact  on  the  state's  economy.  Big  Florse  is  affiliated  with  the  Osage 
Tribe . 

"It  would  decrease  tourism  and  send  a message  to  everyone  outside  the 
state  that  Oklahoma  does  not  embrace  diversity,"  BigHorse  said. 

Copyright  c.  2007  The  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Prof:  Poverty  pushes  Indians  away 
By  TOM  MORTON 
Star-Tribune  staff  writer 
February  6,  2007 

The  rural  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation's  rampant  poverty  tends  to 
depress  its  residents  from  participating  in  Fremont  County  politics,  a 
University  of  Wyoming  sociologist  said  Monday  in  federal  court 

Not  even  casino  gambling  will  help  in  the  long  run.  Garth  Massey  said 
during  the  opening  day  of  testimony  in  a federal  civil  trial  involving 
Indians  who  claim  Fremont  County's  at-large  system  of  electing  county 
commissioners  violates  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

"I'm  not  optimistic  that  the  socioeconomic  (conditions)  on  the 
reservation  will  change  dramatically  in  the  next  decade,"  Massey  said. 

He  was  among  several  experts  called  by  the  Indians'  attorneys  during  the 
first  day  of  the  expected  two-week  bench  trial  in  U.S.  District  Court  in 
Casper. 


Under  questioning  by  one  of  the  Indians'  attorneys,  Laughlin  McDonald  of 
the  Atlanta  office  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  Foundation  Inc., 
Massey  said  in  1998  he  oversaw  interviews  of  about  95  percent  of  the 
households  on  the  reservation.  A household  is  defined  as  an  independent 
economic  unit. 

He  found  57  percent  of  all  households  had  incomes  below  the  federal 
poverty  rate,  compared  with  a nationwide  poverty  rate  of  about  13  percent, 
he  said. 

Many  houses  are  substandard  and  20  percent  are  uninhabitable;  40  percent 
do  not  have  telephone  lines,  Massey  said. 

The  unemployment  rate  is  about  10  times  the  national  average,  and  three 
to  four  times  higher  than  the  most  depressed  rural  areas,  Massey  said. 

By  age  55,  61  percent  of  the  population  had  health  problems  - diabetes, 
heart  disease,  nutritional  deficiencies  - requiring  medical  intervention, 
he  said. 

These  factors  push  many  Indians  into  feelings  of  powerlessness,  a 
lifestyle  of  just  getting  by,  and  not  participating  in  the  political 
process,  Massey  said. 

But  one  of  the  county's  attorneys,  Scott  Detamore  with  the  Mountain 
States  Legal  Foundation,  took  Massey  to  task  for  not  interviewing  non- 
reservation Indians  about  their  economic  conditions,  saying  many  of  them 
are  successful. 

Massey  admitted  he  did  not  take  into  account  the  in-kind  value  of 
federal  programs  offered  on  the  reservation. 

While  participation  in  Fremont  County  politics  might  be  low,  Detamore 
also  noted  Massey  did  not  ask  reservation  Indians  about  their 
participation  in  the  Shoshone  and  Northern  Arapaho  tribal  elections. 

The  county  has  maintained  the  dispute  centers  not  on  race,  as  required 
by  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  but  on  myriad  issues  related  to  the  history  of 
American  Indians. 

The  lawsuit  brought  by  county  residents  Patricia  Bergie,  Pete  Calhoun, 
Gary  Collins,  lames  E.  Large  and  Emma  Lucille  McAdams  - members  of  either 
the  Eastern  Shoshone  or  Northern  Arapaho  tribes  - want  an  election  for  a 
redistricting  plan  for  single-member  districts,  according  to  the  complaint 
filed  in  October  2005. 

The  tribal  members  only  have  to  proved  the  at-large  system  dilutes  their 
political  power,  and  not  whether  it  was  caused  by  racism,  McDonald  said. 

If  the  commissioners  don't  conduct  timely  elections  for  a redistricting 
plan,  the  plaintiffs  want  the  court  to  implement  a redistricting  plan  and 
schedule  the  elections  so  the  county  complies  with  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965. 

Demographer  William  Cooper,  testifying  for  the  Indians,  said  he  examined 
the  geography  and  populations  in  Fremont  County,  and  drew  two  possible 
single-member  districts. 

Research  psychologist  Steven  Cole  also  testified  for  the  plaintiffs,  and 
said  he  conducted  multiple  statistical  analyses  of  voting  data  to 
determine  whether  Indians  are  politically  cohesive  and  can  elect  their 
preferred  candidates. 

Cole  found  white  voters  were  able  to  defeat  a large  majority  of  county 
commission  candidates  preferred  by  Indians. 

Detamore  pointed  out  that  according  to  Cole's  analysis,  Indians  would 
have  to  elect  all  of  their  preferred  candidates  to  show  whites  were  not 
racially  polarized. 

Cole  responded  that  he  was  following  the  research  standards  set  by  cases 
decided  by  federal  courts. 

Reporter  Tom  Morton  can  be  reached  at  (307)  266-0592, 
or  at  Tom.Morton@casperstartribune. net . 
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Letters:  First  Americans  live  in  unseen  poverty 
February  7,  2007 

Every  day  in  the  national  media,  there  are  accounts  of  generous  Americans 
sending  millions  to  foreign  countries.  Movie  stars,  computer  giants, 
sports  figures  and  manufacturers  of  sports  shoes  and  equipment  are 
dedicated  to  saving  the  world  by  giving  to  foreign  nations. 

Why  is  there  never  any  support  shown  for  the  American  Indians  of  the 
United  States? 

Is  it  because  they  do  not  riot  or  demand,  or  dominate  the  news  with 
their  every  action?  Or  because  they  are  kind,  patient  people  who  choose  to 
remain  on  the  tiny  portions  of  land  allotted  to  them? 

Or  is  it  because  they  are  mistakenly  believed  to  be  supported  completely 
by  the  U.S.  government,  or  well  cared  for  by  revenue  from  casinos? 

The  Third-World  conditions  in  which  some  Native  Americans  live  is  heart- 
wrenching. 

Some  individuals  from  Amarillo,  a class  from  Southwest  Church  of  Christ, 
and  people  from  other  parts  of  Texas  and  two  other  states  came  together 
last  year  to  take  an  8-by-16-foot  trailer  of  clothing  and  a few  sports 
items  to  one  of  the  poorest  parts  of  the  Sioux  reservation.  The  mostly  new 
items  were  greatly  appreciated. 

Don't  let  Native  Americans  of  any  tribe  remain  invisible  and  uncared  for. 
With  support,  we  will  take  items  to  the  reservations  again. 

Lester  and  Linda  Crow 
Amarillo 

Copyright  c.  2004  Amarillo  Globe-News. 
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Kansas  loses  gas  tax  dispute 
The  Kansas  City  Star 
February  6,  2007 

The  Kansas  Supreme  Court  on  Monday  barred  the  state  from  collecting 
disputed  back  taxes  from  an  out-of-state,  tribal-owned  wholesaler  that 
delivers  gas  to  tribal  filling  stations. 

The  decision  did  not  turn  on  the  tribal  status  of  any  of  the  parties, 
however.  Instead,  the  state's  high  court  turned  to  its  Webster's 
dictionary  and  other  resources  to  clarify  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"receipt . " 

In  a 15-page  opinion,  the  court  said  Kansas  law  clearly  imposes  its 
24-cent-per-gallon  tax  on  "the  distributor  of  first  receipt"  of  fuel  in 
Kansas.  Because  the  wholesaler,  a Nebraska  firm  owned  by  the  Winnebago 
Tribe  of  Nebraska,  did  not  "receive"  gas  in  Kansas,  but  only  delivered  it 
to  Kansas  reservation  filling  stations,  the  court  let  the  Winnebago  firm 
off  the  hook  for  any  taxes. 

Under  federal  law,  however,  the  state  also  is  barred  from  imposing  taxes 
on  sovereign  tribes  that  sell  the  gas  to  consumers.  As  a result,  no  one 
will  pay  the  back  taxes  that  were  first  challenged  in  2002. 

Bartle  said  officials  haven't  decided  whether  to  appeal. 

Rick  Aim,  ralm@kcstar . com 


Copyright  c.  2007  Kansas  City  Star. 
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We  have  received  another  generous  gift  from  a great  friend  of  the 
Duwamish  Nation,  Dim  McDermott  M.D.,  7th  District  Congress  Member: 
"Stewart,  Rita"  <rita . stewart@mail . house. gov>  wrote: 

Date:  Thu,  8 Feb  2007  16:48:29  -0500 

From:  "Stewart,  Rita"  <rita.stewart@mail.house.gov> 

Sub j : FW:  Duwamish  release 

Mr.  Speer, 

Attached  is  the  press  release  and  bill  language  for  the  Federal 
Recognition  of  the  Duwamish. 

Please  let  me  know  if  you  have  any  questions. 

Feel  free  to  pass  along  to  others  and  any  publications  you  think 
appropriate . 

Sincerely, 

Rita  Stewart,  Staff  Assistant 
Congressman  Dim  McDermott 
1809  7th  Avenue,  Suite  1212 
Seattle,  Washington  98101 
(206)  553-7170 
Fax:  (206)  553-7175 


Seeking  Federal  Recognition  For  The  Duwamish  Tribe 
Rep.  McDermott  Introduces  Legislation  Today 

"After  more  than  150  years  spanning  three  different  centuries,  the  1855 
Treaty  of  Point  Elliot  remains  a broken  promise  by  the  federal  government 
to  the  Duwamish  people."  Rep.  Dim  McDermott 

For  Immediate  Release,  February  8,  2007 

"It's  time  for  the  federal  government  to  do  the  right  thing-  again," 
Rep.  3im  McDermott  (D-WA)  said  today  when  he  introduced  new  legislation 
for  federal  recognition  of  the  Duwamish  Tribe. 

Six  years  ago,  McDermott  explained,  the  Duwamish  Tribe  was  informed  in 
the  waning  hours  of  the  Clinton  Administration  that  they  would  be 
federally  recognized.  Flowever,  a day  later,  the  new  Bush  Administration 
placed  a temporary  moratorium  on  the  decision,  and  then  rejected  it 
outright  several  months  later.  Subsequent  appeals  by  the  Tribe  have  also 
been  denied. 

"The  Duwamish  Tribe  has  been  treated  unfairly,  even  rudely  in  this 
matter,"  McDermott  said.  "Federal  recognition  of  the  Duwamish  Tribe  is 
appropriate  and  it  would  right  a wrong  forced  upon  this  Native  American 
community  in  the  19th  Century." 

"In  my  judgment,  the  credibility  of  the  United  States  is  on  the  line  in 
this  matter,"  McDermott  said.  "Our  track  record  with  respect  to  Native 
Americans  is  far  from  enviable,  and  we  reaffirm  past  injustices  by 
continuing  to  deny  the  Duwamish  Tribe  official  federal  recognition  of 
their  existence. " 

McDermott  pointed  out  that  the  Treaty  of  Point  Elliot,  which  was  signed 
in  1855,  promised  the  federal  recognition  to  the  Duwamish  people. 


"After  more  than  150  years  spanning  three  different  centuries,  the  1855 
Treaty  of  Point  Elliot  remains  a broken  promise  by  the  federal  government 
to  the  Duwamish  people,"  McDermott  said. 

McDermott  said  Seattle,  the  heart  of  his  7th  Congressional  District,  is 
named  in  honor  of  the  Duwamish  Chief  Si'ahl. 
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Ore.  county  commissioners  to  hear  anti-reservation  arguments 
The  Associated  Press 
February  5,  2007 

KLAMATH  FALLS,  Ore.  (AP)  - A landowners  group  is  urging  Klamath  County 
commissioners  to  take  a stand  against  returning  national  forest  land  to 
the  Klamath  Tribes,  but  a leader  of  local  irrigators  says  there's  no  need 
for  the  commissioners  to  act. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Tribes  sought  to  recreate  the  reservation  they  had 
before  losing  federal  recognition  in  1961.  The  Tribes  regained  recognition 
in  1986  and  have  said  they  need  land  to  become  self-sufficient.  Their 
reservation  was  converted  to  national  forest  land,  and  they  have  talked 
about  seeking  to  have  it,  or  part  of  it,  returned. 

Glenn  Howard  of  Klamath  Basin  Alliance  said  the  petitions  were  a 
response  to  a meeting  between  tribal  and  county  officials  in  2005  when  the 
tribe  offered  to  pay  for  public  lands  to  gain  ownership. 

While  the  meetings  that  were  supposed  to  follow  never  occurred,  Howard 
said  his  organization  was  still  concerned  about  preserving  the  lands  of 
the  Fremont-Winema  National  Forests. 

The  county  commissioners  are  to  meet  Tuesday  on  the  landowners' 
resolution . 

A leader  of  local  irrigators  said  the  alliance's  initiative  has  made  it 
harder  for  irrigators  and  the  Tribes  to  negotiate  over  water  supplies. 

"These  little  spot  fires  are  distracting,"  said  Steve  Kandra,  president 
of  the  Klamath  Basin  Water  Users  Association.  "People  need  to  look  forward 
and  cooperate." 

Kandra  and  tribal  chairman  Allen  Foreman  said  the  Klamath  Tribes  don't 
have  a land  proposal  on  the  table. 

Foreman  said  in  a letter  to  a county  commissioner  that  "the  Tribes  are 
not  advancing  a land  recovery  proposal  at  this  time." 

Despite  that,  Howard  said  the  alliance  wants  to  make  sure  public  lands 
remain  public. 

"We  were  told  there 'd  never  be  a good  time,  so  we're  just  going  to  go 
ahead  and  do  it,"  he  said. 

Copyright  c.  2007  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Rep.  Butcher  and  INDN's  List  exchange  words 
over  comments  made  to  Rep  Windyboy 


Liz  Gray 

Februaty  8,  2007 

The  Indigenous  Democratic  Network  spoke  out  this  week  to  their  list  of 
followers  against  what  they  called  "racist  and  hurtful  comments"  made  by 
Rep.  Butcher  of  Montana  toward  Rep.  Jonathan  Windy  Boy.  Hundreds  of 
letters  were  sent  to  the  Representatives  office,  in  which  he  responded  in 
an  "insensitive  manner",  according  to  an  announcement  sent  out  by  INDN's 
List . 

"You  left-wing  radicals  should  get  a life  with  your  "political  correct" 
nonsense!  In  case  you  have  lived  outside  the  mainstream  for  too  long,  the 
word  "chief"  is  used  as  a descriptive  term  for  someone  in  leadership  - I 
have  been  called  that  on  numerous  occasions  and  I sure  as  heck  did  not  see 
that  as  a racial  slur  since  my  Viking  ancestors  were  also  called  "chief", 
said  Rep.  Butcher  to  the  INDN's  list  followers. 

The  scuff  between  the  two  political  entities  started  when  Rep.  Ed 
Butcher  referred  to  Rep.  Jonathan  Windy  Boy  of  Montana  as  "Chief  Windy 
Boy"  before  a House  Agriculture  Committee  last  month.  Butcher  also  later 
asked  Windy  Boy,  who  is  Assiniboine  and  Cree,  whether  his  large  gavel 
qualified  as  a "war  club." 

He  later  was  made  to  apologize  on  the  House  Floor  and  soon  heard 
comments  made  by  Rep.  Margarett  Campbell,  D-Poplar,  an  American  Indian 
lawmaker  whose  district  includes  Assiniboine  and  Sioux  tribal  members  on 
the  Fort  Peck  Reservation.  In  her  brief  speech  she  commented  that  she 
didn't  believe  "the  good  people  of  Montana  (wanted)  the  indigenous  people 
of  this  state  to  be  used  as  the  butt  of  bad  jokes  and  inappropriate 
comments . " 

In  Butcher's  letter  to  INDN's  List  readers  he  accused  Montana  Democrats 
and  INDN's  List  of  politicizing  the  issue,  "Jonathon  Windy  Boy  and  I are 
good  friends  and  have  worked  together  for  three  terms  and  I have  nothing 
but  the  utmost  respect  for  his  ability  as  a legislator  and  as  a person. 
Jonathon  understood  that  I was  complimenting  him  as  I addressed  him 
entering  the  room  to  take  his  seat  beside  me  as  head  of  the  democrats 
(vice-chairman)  in  the  Ag  committee  which  I chair,"  said  the 
Representative . 

"Rep.  Butcher  knows  that  [it  was  racist],  which  is  why  he  apologizes  in 
public  - on  the  House  floor  - while  insulting  and  dismissing  genuinely 
concerned  citizens  in  the  privacy  of  his  emails,"  said  Kalyn  Free, 
president  and  founder  of  INDN's  List.  "We  don't  think  he  ought  to  have  the 
privilege  to  deride  others  in  private  while  publicly  (and  deceitfully) 
appearing  to  regret  his  remarks." 

Free  goes  on  to  say  that  although  Butcher  dismisses  his  use  of  the  word 
"chief"  as  a compliment  by  pointing  to  his  Viking  ancestry,  his  reference 
to  Rep.  Windy  Boy's  gavel  as  a "war  club"  shows  that  "this  is  just  the 
latest  in  a pattern  of  racial  insensitivity  and  disregard  for  the 
standards  of  others." 

Rep.  Butcher  concludes  his  letter  by  asking  for  "some  useful  suggestions 
instead  of  this  nonsense." 

"In  our  email  we  called  on  the  legislator  to  show  the  basic  standards  of 
decency  common  to  the  overwhelming  majority,"  said  Free.  "What  concerns  me 
is  that,  we  work  so  hard  to  get  these  people  into  these  positions  of  power, 
after  they  get  there  they  should  be  treated  with  the  same  respect  and 
dignity  as  any  other  legislature  should  be." 

Free  believes  sports  mascots  and  their  racial  stereotyping  has  an  effect 
on  the  larger  body  of  politics.  "INDN's  List  is  offering  a positive  vision 
for  America,  one  in  which  American  Indians  serve  alongside  other  committed 
public  servants  who  strive  to  build  a better  future  for  our  families,  and 
the  families  of  all  Americans.  One  in  which  our  leaders  join  the 
democratic  system  to  replace  a legacy  of  hate,  exploitation,  and 
disenfranchisement  with  a prosperous  Indian  Country,  and  a prosperous 
America,  full  of  hope  and  opportunity,"  said  Free. 

But  Rep.  Butcher  doesn't  appear  worried  about  the  issue,  as  he  stated  in 
his  letter  of  response.  "I  do  not  worry  about  democrats  and  republicans 
since  I was  a democrat  until  8 years  ago  and  I have  a lot  of  democrat 
voters  as  well  as  the  republicans  who  send  me  here  - I got  over  60%  of  the 
vote  in  my  district  last  election  and  they  do  not  buy  this  mudslinging  you 


people  throw  at  me." 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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PGE,  tribes  share  $65  million  tower 
By  Flolly  M.  Gill 
February  8,  2007 

Officials  are  optimistic  that  a giant,  underwater  tower,  to  be 
constructed  at  the  Round  Butte  Dam,  will  begin  to  restore  fish  runs  above 
the  dam  in  as  little  as  three  years. 

A joint  project  of  Portland  General  Electric  and  the  Confederated  Tribes 
of  Warm  Springs,  the  "selective  water  withdrawal  tower"  will  enable  the 
partners  to  replenish  populations  of  several  native  species  of  fish. 

"The  structure  allows  us  to  collect  fish  and  redirect  the  current  of 
fish  trying  to  swim  for  the  ocean,"  explained  Dulie  Keil,  of  Portland, 
director  of  hydro  licensing  and  water  rights  for  PGE,  which  has  a two- 
thirds  interest  in  the  Pelton/Round  Butte  Project  - the  largest 
hydroproject  entirely  in  Oregon.  The  tribes  own  one-third  of  the  project, 
which  generates  about  465  megawatts  of  electricity  annually. 

As  part  of  the  relicensing  of  the  hydroproject  - issued  by  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  on  Dune  21,  2005  - PGE  and  the  tribes  agreed 
to  invest  more  than  $135  million  over  the  50-year  license  period.  The 
tower  is  just  one  of  the  fish-related  projects  which  will  make  up  the  bulk 
of  the  expenditures. 

Tall  as  the  18-story  One  World  Trade  Center  building  in  Portland,  the 
selective  water  withdrawal  tower  will  be  built  over  a 20-month  period, 
beginning  in  September  - without  lowering  the  level  of  the  reservoir,  Keil 
said . 

Most  of  the  structure  will  be  built  offsite  and  floated  into  place  from 
the  reservation  side  of  the  river,  she  pointed  out.  Primary  contractor 
Barnard  Construction  Co.,  of  Bozeman,  Mont.,  will  be  in  charge  of 
construction,  with  the  Dix  Corp.,  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  as  a major 
subcontractor  for  the  $65  million  project. 

"It's  a lot  of  money,  but  the  company  and  the  tribes  felt  it  was  a 
worthwhile  investment,"  said  Keil,  noting  that  "doing  the  right  thing  for 
fish,"  is  one  of  the  costs  of  doing  business. 

"Our  customers  have  been  very  supportive,  very  encouraging  about 
restoring  threatened  fish  populations,"  said  Mark  Fryburg,  of  Portland, 
public  information  specialist  for  PGE. 

"The  nice  thing  at  Pelton/Round  Butte  is  that  we  can  do  the  right  thing 
for  fish  and  maintain  the  supply  of  electricity  - a renewable  supply  that 
contributes  nothing  to  global  warming,"  he  added. 

Will  it  restore  fish  populations  to  their  historic  habitats?  "There's 
always  some  level  of  uncertainty,  but  if  we  weren't  highly  confident  that 
it  would  be  successful,  we  wouldn't  be  undertaking  it,"  Keil  said. 

Because  three  rivers  of  varying  temperatures  and  currents  - the 
Deschutes,  Crooked  and  Metolius  - all  come  together  above  the  dam  at  Lake 
Billy  Chinook,  "it's  kind  of  a confusing  place  for  young  fish"  trying  to 
make  their  way  downstream,  she  said. 

When  Pelton  Dam  was  completed  in  1957  and  Round  Butte  in  1964,  "they 
didn't  understand  how  the  three  rivers  interacted  when  they  got  to  the 
reservoir,"  she  added.  "They  didn't  realize  that  the  Crooked  River  and  the 
Deschutes  River  would  sit  on  top  of  the  reservoir  and  the  Metolius  would 
dive  underneath  because  it's  colder." 

As  the  two  warmer  rivers  entered  the  lake,  part  of  the  current  would 
turn  west,  flowing  upstream  over  the  Metolius,  while  the  remainder  would 


flow  toward  the  dam,  creating  nearly  impassable  eddies. 

Although  the  original  fish  passage  system  provided  downstream  pipelines 
as  well  as  upstream  fish  ladders  and  a gondola  system,  by  1966,  it  was 
clear  that  the  system  had  failed.  Migrating  fish  were  unable  to  find  their 
way  to  the  collection  facility,  and  the  system  was  abandoned. 

Instead,  PGE  funded  an  Oregon  Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  hatchery 
program  - the  Round  Butte  Fish  Hatchery  - which  opened  in  1972. 

"When  we  started  to  plan  for  relicensing,  we  took  a harder  look  at  what 
was  happening  at  the  dam,"  she  said. 

"Before  the  hydroproject,  there  were  populations  of  spring  Chinook  and 
summer  steelhead  above  Lake  Billy  Chinook.  The  goal  is  to  restore  both 
spring  chinook  and  summer  steelhead  back  to  their  historic  habitats,"  Keil 
said . 

The  new  project  will  blend  the  cooler  water  drawn  from  the  bottom  of  the 
reservoir  with  surface  water,  collecting  the  fish  on  the  surface, 
according  to  Dim  Manion,  general  manager  of  Warm  Springs  Power  Enterprises 
which  manages  the  tribes'  interest  in  the  Pelton/Round  Butte  Hydroelectric 
Project . 

"Once  the  tower  is  completed,  the  majority  of  the  flow  will  come  from 
the  surface  and  thus  attract  the  migrating  salmon  for  transfer  around  the 
project,"  he  said. 

Fish  will  enter  the  collection  facility  at  the  top  of  the  structure, 
where  a biologist  will  sort  the  fish  by  their  species. 

"It  is  hoped  that  once  the  project  is  up  and  operating,  we  can  sort 
three  species  for  migration  out  of  the  project,"  said  Manion. 

"Two  of  those  species  are  currently  not  above  the  project  - steelhead 
and  spring  chinook.  The  third  species,  landlocked  kokanee,  will  also  be 
reintroduced  to  a migration  pattern  as  well,"  Manion  said.  "All  this  will 
be  done  with  very  careful  planning  with  all  the  managing  agencies  involved 
in  deciding  when  to  implement  the  migration  pattern." 

When  the  fish  are  reintroduced,  Keil  said,  "We  don't  know  yet  what  level 
of  population  we're  going  to  be  able  to  sustain.  Irrigation  withdrawals 
and  development  (along  the  Deschutes  and  Crooked  rivers)  have  those  places 
less  hospitable  for  fish." 

"The  tribes  are  excited  and  have  been  very  supportive  of  reintroduction 
- putting  the  anadromous  fish  back  into  their  homeland,"  said  Manion.  "It 
is  hoped  that  once  this  program  is  under  way,  it  will  increase  the  harvest 
to  levels  that  were  once  in  the  basin  years  ago.  There's  a lot  of 
excitement  about  this  project  and  a lot  of  anticipation." 

When  the  project  begins  in  September,  the  public  can  watch  progress  from 
the  Round  Butte  Overlook  Park,  during  summer  months.  The  tower  is 
scheduled  to  be  up  and  running  in  May  of  2009,  with  the  first  adult  salmon 
returning  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  2010  and  2011. 

"It's  a huge  project,  and  one  that  is  going  to  change  the  landscape  of 
the  reservoir,"  Manion  said. 

As  another  part  of  relicensing  agreement,  PGE  and  the  tribes  have 
established  a mitigation  fund  for  habitat,  fish  and  wildlife  projects  near 
the  dams.  The  initial  deposit  of  $3.5  million  in  the  Pelton  Round  Butte 
Fund  is  earmarked  to  fund  a variety  of  projects. 

"2007  will  be  the  year  when  there's  a significant  amount  of  money 
available  for  those  projects  - planting  trees  in  the  riparian  zone, 
removing  fish  passage  barriers,  screening  irrigation  diversion,  so  we 
don't  lose  fish  out  into  irrigation  canals,"  Keil  said. 

A screening  project  for  North  Unit  Irrigation  District's  Crooked  River 
pumping  station  was  the  largest  project  approved  last  year,  but  others 
included  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  local  watershed  council  projects  along 
Trout  and  Whychus  creeks. 

Over  the  next  13  years  - until  2020  - it  is  estimated  that  the  fund  will 
total  $21.5  million  for  water  acquisition  and  habitat  restoration  projects 

Funding  isn't  limited  to  government  agencies.  "Local  property  owners 
with  an  idea  can  apply  for  funding,"  Fryburg  noted. 

Copyright  c.  Madras  Pioneer,  Eagle  Newspapers  Inc.,  2001  - 2007. 
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Don't  forget  this  case 

By  Amaris  Elliott-Engel  / The  Citizen 

February  6,  2007 

While  much  of  upstate  New  York  focuses  on  the  applications  to  the  federal 
government  by  the  Cayuga  Indian  Nation,  the  Oneida  Indian  Nation  and  the 
Seneca-Cayuga  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  to  have  their  land  holdings  taken  into 
trust,  there's  a blast  from  past  land  claim  litigation. 

The  Onondaga  Indian  Nation's  land  rights  action,  first  filed  in  March 
2005,  is  still  pending  in  federal  court.  Oral  arguments  over  a motion  to 
kill  the  litigation  are  scheduled  for  1 p.m.  March  28  in  the  Albany 
courtroom  of  U.S.  District  Court  Dudge  Lawrence  E.  Kahn. 

The  Onondagas  were  the  last  tribe  of  the  Haudenosaunee,  or  Iroquois, 
Confederacy  to  file  a land  action. 

The  Onondagas  are  asking  that  a 4,000-square-mile  area  of  central  New 
York,  including  the  eastern  half  of  Cayuga  County  and  running  between  Lake 
Ontario  and  the  Pennsylvania  border,  be  declared  their  property  based  on 
the  argument  their  original  ownership  of  the  land  was  violated  by  European 
settlers  and  their  American  descendants  and  the  state  of  New  York  violated 
federal  laws  that  allowed  only  the  federal  government  to  negotiate  land 
treaties  with  tribes  between  1788  and  1822. 

The  cities  of  Syracuse,  Binghamton,  Watertown,  Cortland,  Fulton,  and 
Oswego  sit  in  the  claim. 

Joseph  Heath,  one  of  the  three  attorneys  representing  the  Onondagas, 
says  that  unlike  other  land  claims  made  in  the  past  the  Onondagas  do  not 
seek  to  evict  current  owners  or  to  receive  monetary  remedies.  Instead,  he 
said,  the  tribe  is  seeking  an  acknowledgment  and  a resolution  to  a 
historic  wrong,  as  well  as  to  strengthen  its  standing  in  its  environmental 
cleanup  efforts  of  Onondaga  Lake  and  other  spoiled  environmental  areas 
within  the  tribe's  historic  territory.  Accordingly,  the  Onondagas  have 
termed  their  litigation  a land  rights  action  instead  of  a land  claim. 

The  result  is  a legal  action  that  is  "not  disruptive  and  not  possessory, 

" Heath  said. 

"What  does  it  mean  New  York  violated  federal  law  at  the  very  beginning 
of  our  republic?"  Heath  asked.  "It  should  mean  something.  It  should  mean 
justice  for  the  Onondagas." 

But  the  state  argues  that  the  Onondagas'  lawsuit  must  be  dismissed  just 
as  in  other  recent  court  decisions  that  found  that  New  York  tribes'  land 
claims  were  disruptive  because  "of  the  passage  of  time  and  changes  in  the 
character  of  the  land  and  the  nature  of  the  population  that  lived  on  the 
land,"  according  to  papers  filed  Ian.  31  by  the  New  York  Attorney 
General ' s Office . 

"Any  claim  of  aboriginal  title  requires  the  Court  to  determine  that  the 
land  was  taken  from  the  Nation  illegally,  that  the  current  occupants' 
title  is  void  and  that  the  Onondagas  still  retain  aboriginal  title  to  the 
land,"  the  AG's  office  papers  said.  "That  claim  is  inherently  disruptive, 
notwithstanding  the  Onondagas'  assertion  that  it  does  not  plan  to  seek 
possession  of  any  of  the  land  at  issue  in  the  lawsuit." 

As  well,  the  Onondagas'  court  opponents  argue  that  because  of  the 
passage  of  time,  it  does  not  matter  that  there  have  been  parallel  findings 
on  behalf  of  the  Cayugas  and  the  Seneca-Cayugas  that  the  state  of  New  York 
did  not  act  in  good  faith  following  treaties  in  the  1790s  and  that  courts 
were  not  open  until  the  late  1900s  for  tribes  to  seek  redress.  The 
dismissal  of  the  Onondagas'  action  was  called  for  on  this  ground  in  papers 
filed  by  the  non-state  defendants,  including  companies  named  by  the 
Onondagas  as  causing  environmental  problems  within  their  historic 


territory. 

Defendants  in  the  case  include  the  state  of  New  York,  former  Gov.  George 
Pataki,  Onondaga  County,  the  city  of  Syracuse,  Honeywell  International, 
Inc.,  Trigen  Syracuse  Energy  Corporation,  Clark  Concrete  Company,  Inc., 
Valley  Realty  Development  Company,  Inc.  and  Hanson  Aggregates  North 
America . 

The  Onondagas'  case  was  put  on  hold  until  after  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
made  a decision  on  whether  to  hear  an  appeal  of  a lower  court's  dismissal 
of  the  Cayuga  Indian  Nation's  and  Seneca-Cayugas ' land  claim  that  set 
aside  a $248  million  judgment  awarded  to  the  two  tribes.  The  Supreme  Court 
declined  to  hear  the  appeal  the  last  year. 

The  dismissal  followed  a March  2005  Supreme  Court  decision,  the  City  of 
Sherrill  vs.  Oneida  Indian  Nation,  that  blocked  New  York  tribes  from 
buying  back  land  within  their  land  claims  and  having  it  automatically 
revert  to  sovereign  status. 

Many  of  the  Onondagas  reside  on  a 11-square-mile  reservation  south  of 
Syracuse . 

Staff  writer  Amaris  Elliott-Engel  can  be  reached  at 
253-5311  ext.  282  or  at  amaris.elliot-engel@lee.net 
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Kodiak  Natives'  album  effort  to  preserve  dying  language 
by:  The  Associated  Press 

By  Scott  Christiansen  - Kodiak  Daily  Mirror 
February  7,  2007 

KODIAK,  Alaska  (AP)  - Enthusiasm  and  humor  were  contagious  3an.  24  while 
Susan  Malutin  and  Teresa  Clark  donned  headphones  and  took  a second  turn  at 
a pair  of  microphones  in  the  main  gallery  of  Kodiak's  Alutiiq  Museum. 

The  women  had  just  finished  a carefully  annunciated  version  of 
"Miktengcusqaq  miskiiRaq,"  an  Alutiiq  translation  of  the  children's  song 
"Itsy  Bitsy  Spider." 

"Good,"  producer  Stephen  Blanchett  said.  "Now  give  me  a silly  one." 
Blanchett  had  previously  recorded  a group  chorus.  Now  he  was  listening 
for,  and  capturing,  individual  voices  for  the  song's  final  mix.  He  tapped 
a computer  keyboard  on  the  table  in  front  of  him.  One  of  the  sliding 
controls  on  the  sound  mixing  board  patched  to  the  computer  moved  as  if  an 
invisible  hand  touched  it. 

"OK,  for  real  this  time." 

"For  real?"  Clark  asked. 

"For  real.  Dust  be  silly.  This  one  is  for  the  kids." 

Malutin  and  Clark  went  through  the  next  take  with  high-pitched  girlish 
voices.  All  around  the  room  cheeks  swelled.  Dimples  revealed  themselves, 
and  women  covered  their  mouths  to  prevent  giggles  from  reaching 
Blanchett's  microphones. 

By  the  time  they  got  to  the  words  paipaq  mayunqiiskii  ("the  pipe  it 
climbed  up  again"),  everyone  was  cracking  up. 

As  lighthearted  and  downright  goofy  as  the  scene  seemed,  its  also  part 
of  a weightier,  more  important  story. 

The  Sugpiaq  people.  Natives  of  Kodiak,  are  working  hard  on  several 
fronts  to  preserve  their  language.  Alutiiq  is  likely  spoken  by  fewer  than 
100  people  in  Alaska. 

Alutiiq  Museum  Director  Sven  Haakanson  Dr.,  a Harvard-trained 
anthropologist  who  is  also  Sugpiak,  estimates  that  between  35  and  50 
original  speakers  live  on  Kodiak  Island  today. 

"Were  fighting  a falling  tide  on  this  one.  The  language  is  disappearing 


and  if  we  don't  do  something  about  it  - if  we  don't  do  something  about  it 
now  - it's  going  to  disappear/'  Haakanson  said. 

A children's  song  that's  fun  to  sing  and  includes  words  for  "rain/' 
"spider"  and  "up"  can  help.  It  can  likely  help  in  a way  that  a picture 
book,  and  almost  certainly  a dictionary,  can't. 

Over  five  days  in  mid-Ianuary,  Sugpiaq  singers  with  ties  to  every 
community  on  Kodiak  Island  came  together  to  record  songs.  Not  just 
children's  songs,  but  also  Christian  hymns  sung  in  Alutiiq,  Slavonic  and 
other  songs  native  to  Kodiak. 

A CD  from  the  sessions  will  be  available  for  sale  later  in  the  year,  and 
museum  workers  say  demand  from  visitors  already  exists. 

For  Malutin,  a second-year  student  in  an  Alutiiq  language  preservation 
program,  the  recording  sessions  have  already  been  an  important  event. 

"The  best  thing  was  to  have  so  many  of  our  elders  here  together  in  one 
place  at  the  same  time,"  Malutin  said. 

Clyda  Christensen,  86,  is  one  of  the  elders  who  made  time  to  share  songs 
and  her  knowledge  of  the  language.  Elders  sang,  and  also  rehearsed  with 
younger  singers,  coaching  their  pronunciation. 

Christensen  grew  up  in  Karluk  and  remembers  when  the  town  had  seven 
canneries  operating  during  the  summer  and  hundreds  of  residents. 

Karluk  had  27  residents  in  2005,  according  to  census  data.  More  recently 
Karluk  residents  said  about  40  people  live  there. 

"There  was  about  300  people  [in  Karluk]  when  I was  growing  up.  My  dad, 
he  was  from  Sweden,  and  he  used  to  say  there  was  about  500  people  there 
when  he  met  my  mom,"  Christensen  said. 

She  grew  up  speaking  English  in  school  and  with  her  father,  and  Alutiiq 
with  her  mom.  As  a little  girl  she  would  listen  to  house  guests  speak 
Alutiiq  with  her  mother  over  tea. 

This  is  how  she  first  got  word  of  airplanes.  She  says  she  misunderstood 
at  first. 

"I  heard  them  say  that  many  years  from  now,  people  are  not  going  to  use 
boats  or  dories.  But  they  are  going  to  fly  through  the  air.  I remember 
running  to  my  sister  and  telling  her,  'We're  going  to  fly!  Maybe  we'll 
have  wings  like  seagulls.  I think  that's  what  mom  and  them  are  talking 
about,"'  she  said. 

Christensen,  like  many  people  her  age,  refers  to  the  Alutiiq  language  as 
"Aleut."  She  recognizes  which  island  village  a speaker  is  from  by  their 
accent . 

"They  called  us  the  North-enders . Our  language  is  the  same  as  Old  Harbor 
and  Akhiok,  but  the  dialect  is  a little  different,"  she  said. 

"When  we  would  all  sing  together,  it  was  sometimes  hard  for  us  to  follow 
them.  They  sing  a little  different  - but  the  same  songs." 

The  Orthodox  caroling  tradition,  called  "starring,"  was  part  of  growing 
up  in  Karluk,  Christensen  said.  This  week's  recordings  came  right  at  the 
end  of  the  church's  Christmas  holidays,  which  come  in  the  beginning  of 
lanuary . 

"It's  caroling,"  Christensen  said.  "We  go  starring.  The  stars  are  stars 
that  we  carry.  And  we  would  carry  them  into  every  home.  It's  carrying 
lesus  into  every  home." 

The  museum's  language  manager,  April  Laktonen-Counselor,  guessed  that 
about  one-fourth  of  all  the  original  Alutiiq  speakers  living  on  Kodiak 
participated  in  the  recordings. 

"I  think  the  starring  songs  had  a lot  to  do  with  that,  and  the  general 
upbeat  nature  of  singing.  I think  that  this  time  of  year  there  was  a 
hunger  for  that,"  Laktonen-Counselor  said. 

While  Blanchett  was  packing  up  his  equipment  Ian.  24  he  talked  about  his 
work.  Blanchett  is  Yupik,  and  a member  of  the  vocal  group  Pamyua,  one  of 
Alaska's  most  popular  singing  groups.  His  band  mixes  influences  from  Yupik 
Greenland  Inuit,  American  soul  singing  and  more.  They've  released  three 
albums  and  won  a Native  American  Music  Award  in  2003. 

For  the  last  two  years,  Blachett  has  been  picking  up  jobs  with  his  field 
recording  equipment.  He's  traveled  to  Barrow,  Tatitlek  and  Chenega  Bay, 
among  other  places. 

"I'm  all  about  making  recordings  and  CDs  because  we  don't  have  anything 
to  listen  to,"  he  said.  "And  its  great  to  be  with  the  elders.  It's  been 


like  that,  laughing,  since  I got  here  last  week." 

Blanchett  paused  while  packing  and  talked  about  the  "vibe"  in  the 
museum's  gallery. 

"We  were  upstairs  in  the  boardroom  and  then  we  had  to  come  down  here," 
he  said.  "They  had  to  have  a board  meeting.  When  they  said  we  could  go 
back  up  there  I said,  'No,  I like  it  better  here."' 

The  singers  were  more  comfortable  in  the  museum  than  the  boardroom, 

"even  with  the  interruptions, " he  said. 

He  waved  a hand  toward  a display  case  containing  oil  lamps  carved  from 
stone . 

"I  like  doing  it  here,  down  here  next  to  these  thousand-year-old  things. 
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Harjo:  Republican  policy-makers  oppose  health  bill  as  'race-based' 
by:  Suzan  Shown  Harjo  / Indian  Country  Today 
February  9,  2007 

Senate  Republican  policy-makers  say  the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement 
Act  is  "race-based"  and  they'll  oppose  its  reauthorization.  In  so  doing, 
they  not  only  deny  the  health  law's  Republican  parentage,  but  they  pick  a 
fight  that  is  mean-spirited  and  cruel  to  Native  people  who  are  infirm  and 
in  distress. 

The  IHCIA  was  intended  to  elevate  the  Indian  health  status  to  the  level 
of  the  general  U.S.  population.  While  gains  have  been  made,  that  goal  is 
far  from  being  realized  and  the  health  status  of  Native  people  remains  in 
a critical  state. 

The  IHCIA  was  first  approved  by  President  Gerald  Ford,  whose  1976 
signing  statement  reads,  in  part:  "Indian  people  still  lag  behind  the 
American  people  as  a whole  in  achieving  and  maintaining  good  health.  ... 
Our  first  Americans  should  not  be  last  in  opportunity." 

Presidents  Jimmy  Carter,  Ronald  Reagan,  George  H.W.  Bush  and  Bill 
Clinton  all  signed  acts  reauthorizing  the  Indian  health  law. 

The  law  expired  in  late  2000.  Scandals,  elections,  disasters,  war  and 
political  wrangling  all  overshadowed  the  health  bill's  renewal.  Congress 
has  funded  the  health  programs  under  an  earlier  umbrella  authorization  for 
Indian  health  services,  and  President  George  W.  Bush  has  signed  the 
funding  bills. 

Since  2001,  one  arm  of  the  Bush  administration  - the  Health  and  Human 
Services  Department  - has  engaged  tribal  leaders  and  authorizing 
committees  in  various  bill-drafting  exercises.  But  another  executive  arm  - 
the  Office  of  Legal  Counsel,  in  the  Justice  Department  - has  secretly 
crafted  reasons  to  oppose  the  drafts. 

Four  authorizing  panels  reported  their  reauthorizations  last  year  and  it 
seemed  as  if  a health  bill  would  be  enacted  before  the  2006  elections. 

At  the  last  minute  before  Congress  adjourned  for  the  midterms,  an 
unmarked  "white  paper"  prepared  by  the  OLC  was  circulated  among 
conservative  Republican  senators,  who  put  holds  on  the  bill  and  killed  it. 

The  white  paper  was  a witch's  brew  of  objections  to  certain  sections  of 
a bill  that  was  not  on  the  table  and  that  the  OLC  knew  was  not  on  the 
table.  But  it  stopped  progress  on  the  legislation  that  was  being 
considered . 

Tribal  leaders  who  had  labored  over  the  legislation  took  a presidential 
assistant  to  task  in  a public  meeting,  but  he  could  only  say  the  white 
paper  was  a surprise  to  the  White  House,  too. 

The  National  Indian  Health  Board  made  a last-ditch  effort  to  save  the 
health  bill.  NIHB  worked  with  White  House,  Justice  and  other 


administration  representatives  to  resolve  any  differences,  so  that  the 
bill  could  be  considered  in  the  lame-duck  session. 

NIHB  also  called  on  the  president  and  the  U.S.  Attorney  General  to 
withdraw  the  white  paper  and  inform  the  Senate  that  the  document  does  not 
represent  Justice's  formal  views. 

NIHB's  Oct.  26  letter  to  Attorney  General  Alberto  Gonzales  stated:  "It 
is  time  for  the  Federal  government  to  honor  its  responsibility  and  uphold 
the  government-to-government  relationship  with  Indian  Tribes  founded  on 
the  U.S.  Constitution,  Treaty  rights,  and  other  Federal  law,  to  provide 
health  care  to  Indian  people." 

Whatever  Justice  or  the  White  Flouse  communicated  to  the  Hill  - and  they 
may  have  said  nothing  at  all,  but  we  may  never  know  - the  white  paper 
continues  to  have  a noxious  effect  in  this  new  Congress. 

The  Republican  Policy  Committee  is  informing  its  senators'  offices  that 
authorization  of  the  IFICIA  will  be  opposed  across  the  board  because  it  is 
"race-based."  The  committee  is  comprised  of  the  Senate's  Republican 
leaders  and  chairs  of  standing  committees. 

The  OLC  and  the  RPC  teamed  up  in  2005  to  oppose  legislation  that  would 
have  provided  federal  governmental  recognition  for  Native  Flawaiians  along 
the  lines  of  Indian  tribal  status.  They  defeated  the  legislation  as  "race- 
based  . " 

The  RPC  was  careful  to  distinguish  between  the  situation  of  Native 
Hawaiians  and  American  Indians  in  a June  22,  2005,  policy  advisory,  "Why 
Congress  Must  Reject  Race-Based  Government  for  Native  Flawaiians." 

In  a section  titled  "No  Political  Entity,"  the  RPC  paper  states:  "There 
is  another  reason  why  persons  with  Native  Flawaiian  blood  alone  cannot  be 
considered  a tribe:  they  fail  the  settled  "political  test"  that  determines 
whether  a tribe  should  be  recognized. 

"It  is  important  to  understand  why  there  is  a 'political  test'  for 
granting  tribal  recognition.  The  Constitution  does  not  speak  to  Native 
'peoples,'  but  only  to  'Indian  tribes.'  As  the  Supreme  Court  has  stated, 
'Indian  tribes  are  'distinct,  independent  political  communities,  retaining 
their  original  natural  rights'  in  matters  of  local  self-government.  [They 
are]  separate  sovereigns  pre-existing  the  Constitution. ' 

"Thus,  Indian  tribes  are  respected  as  legal  entities  with  quasi- 
sovereign powers  because  they  existed  prior  to  the  creation  of  state 
governments.  Their  lands  and  sovereignty  were  respected  either  through 
treaties  entered  into  with  the  United  States,  or  due  to  special 
reservations  in  statehood  enabling  acts. 

"Where  Indian  communities  - communities,  not  mere  racial  groups  - have 
been  recognized  by  government  post-statehood,  it  has  been  due  to  the 
recognition  that  a community  continued  to  exist,  and  that  the  community 
had  a semblance  of  ongoing  political  cohesion." 

One  has  to  ask  the  RPC:  what  has  changed  in  the  law  or  in  facts  from 
2005  to  2007?  The  answer  is  that  nothing  has  changed. 

The  OLC's  ad  hoc  white  paper  raised  the  specter  of  "race-based" 
legislation,  even  as  it  cited  Supreme  Court  precedents  regarding  Indians 
as  a politically,  not  racially,  distinct  group. 

Flere's  another  dirty  deal.  As  the  NIHB  was  working  with  the  White  Flouse 
to  come  up  with  mutually  agreeable  language  for  the  health  bill,  the 
administration's  bean-counters  were  busy  eliminating  health  programs  from 
their  proposed  budget. 

The  president's  fiscal  year  '08  proposal  eliminates  the  entire  Urban 
Indian  Flealth  Program.  The  FY  '07  budget  proposed  to  do  away  with  the 
program,  but  congressional  appropriators  made  it  clear  in  committee 
reports  that  they  wanted  to  fund  it. 

National  Council  of  Urban  Indian  Flealth  Director  Geoffrey  Roth  called 
the  proposal  "outrageous."  While  it  "comes  as  no  shock,"  he  also  said  that 
"the  administration's  continued  disregard  of  the  urgent  health  care  needs 
of  the  urban  Indian  population  and  tribes'  rights  to  self-determination  is 
nevertheless  disconcerting." 

The  urban  Indian  program  is  not  "race-based."  Most  Indian  people  are  in 
urban  areas  because  of  federal  programs  and  policies. 

The  health  care  law  is  treaty-based,  not  race-based  or  place-based.  The 
treaties  are  between  federal  and  tribal  nations.  That's  a political 


relationship,  not  a racial  relationship. 

Indian  people  are  tribal  citizens.  That's  a political  relationship,  not 
a racial  relationship. 

The  health  programs  are  based  on  the  unique  relationship  between  Indian 
tribes  and  the  United  States.  That  is  a political  relationship,  not  a 
racial  one. 

The  health  law  also  serves  Native  people  who  have  been  disenfranchised 
by  the  federal  government  and  whose  recognition  status  is  being  reviewed 
by  the  same  federal  government. 

These  are  people,  too,  who  have  been  made  sick  by  actions  or  inactions 
of  the  federal  government. 

The  federal  government  should  argue  that  it  has  a compelling  state 
interest  in  making  all  Native  people  healthier.  It  has  an  obligation  to  do 
good  because  it  has  done  bad  things  to  Indians  on  a racial  basis.  It  has 
an  ongoing  responsibility  to  help  Native  people  it  has  harmed. 

"Race-based"?  I'll  tell  you  what's  race-based.  Privileged  white  folks 
issuing  decrees  to  create  loopholes  to  allow  privileged  white  folks  to 
evade  their  legal  and  moral  responsibilities. 

Now  that's  "race-based." 

Suzan  Shown  Harjo,  Cheyenne  and  Hodulgee  Muscogee,  is  president  of 
the  Morning  Star  Institute  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  a columnist  for 
Indian  Country  Today. 
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Garcia:  Tribal  justice  is  not  a 'quirk' 
by:  Joe  Garcia 
February  9,  2007 

On  Feb.  1,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  published  a front  page  article, 

"Native  Americans  on  Trial  Often  Go  Without  Counsel,"  highlighting  one 
effect  of  the  dramatic  underfunding  of  tribal  criminal  justice  systems. 
While  we  applaud  the  Wall  Street  Journal  for  raising  this  important  issue, 
several  aspects  of  the  article  lacked  context  and  require  a response. 

First  and  foremost,  the  headline  of  the  article  is  misleading.  Most 
tribal  courts  provide  counsel  for  indigent  defendants  and  many  tribes  use 
their  own  tribal  revenues  to  provide  these  services.  The  article  cited  one 
example  from  Tohono  O'odham  where  the  tribe  lacked  the  resources  to 
provide  counsel  for  multiple  co-defendants,  to  draw  the  conclusion  that 
Native  people  often  go  on  trial  unrepresented,  when  in  fact  these  types  of 
prosecutions  are  rare. 

Second,  the  article  suggests  that  it  is  "a  little-known  quirk  of  federal 
law"  that  tribes  "are  considered  sovereign  nations."  To  the  millions  of 
Indian  people  and  hundreds  of  tribal  governments  who  have  functioned  as 
autonomous  sovereigns  since  time  immemorial,  our  governments  are  much  more 
than  a "quirk  of  federal  law."  The  sovereignty  of  our  governments  has  been 
recognized  by  the  federal  government  since  its  founding  and  is 
acknowledged  in  hundreds  of  treaties,  the  U.S.  Constitution,  countless 
statutes  and  executive  orders.  Any  discussion  of  tribal  justice  systems 
must  acknowledge  and  embrace  tribal  jurisdiction. 

The  article  wrongly  suggests  that  Indian  people  lack  one  of  the 
guarantees  of  their  basic  civil  rights.  Because  our  sovereignty  predates 
the  U.S.  Constitution,  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  do  not  apply 
to  tribal  governments.  Tribes  were  recognized  as  foreign  sovereigns  outside 
the  authority  of  the  federal  government  when  the  Bill  of  Rights  was 
developed.  But  to  say  that  "the  Constitution  acts  as  a floor  ...  that  no 


state  can  go  below"  and  that  no  such  floor  exists  for  Indian  people  is 
simply  not  correct  and  reveals  a profound  misunderstanding  of  Indian  law. 

The  U.S.  Congress  passed  the  Indian  Civil  Rights  Act  in  1968,  which 
guarantees  many  basic  civil  rights  to  tribal  citizens.  Even  more 
importantly,  tribes  have  their  own  systems  of  laws  and  constitutions  that 
provide  protections  to  their  citizens  in  accordance  with  our  traditions. 
Together,  these  federal  and  tribal  laws  require  that  justice  be  meted  out 
fairly  and  the  rights  of  individuals  protected. 

The  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe,  for  example,  includes  a provision  in  its 
Constitution  that  provides  for  indigent  criminal  defense.  Similarly,  the 
Navajo  Nation,  the  largest  tribe  in  the  country,  has  codified  a Navajo 
Bill  of  Rights  in  its  code  that  guarantees,  among  other  things,  a right  to 
counsel.  The  Navajo  Nation  is  one  of  many  tribes  that  budgets  for  indigent 
legal  services  despite  receiving  virtually  no  federal  funding  to  cover  the 
costs . 

The  chief  problem  is  that  too  often,  the  laws  that  protect  the  rights  of 
Indian  people  cannot  be  effectively  enforced  for  lack  of  funding.  It  is  no 
accident  that  the  Wall  Street  Journal  could  find  an  example  from  the 
Tohono  O'odham  Nation.  After  the  attacks  of  Sept.  11,  2001,  the  federal 
government  clamped  down  on  illegal  immigration  in  the  urban  areas  of  the 
Mexican  border.  As  a result,  the  Tohono  O'odham  reservation  saw  a huge 
increase  in  illegal  immigration,  drug  smuggling  and  related  crime.  The 
Tohono  O'odham  Nation  has  repeatedly  and  assertively  asked  for  additional 
federal  resources  to  help  them  govern  the  80  miles  of  international  border 
the  reservation  shares  with  Mexico.  Yet,  Indian  tribes  are  not  eligible  to 
directly  receive  any  of  the  billions  that  the  federal  government 
distributes  to  state  governments  to  help  them  patrol  the  borders  and 
combat  drug-trafficking.  So  Tohono  O'odham,  and  many  other  tribes,  are 
forced  to  allocate  their  scarce  resources  among  many  competing  pr  iorities 

Although  this  is  not  a problem  unique  to  Indian  country,  the  Wall  Street 
lournal  provided  no  comparison  to  the  challenges  other  court  systems  in 
the  United  States  face  trying  to  provide  indigent  counsel  in  their  courts. 
In  recent  years  articles  have  been  published  that  document  the  breakdown 
of  the  indigent  defense  system  in  Boston,  Virginia,  New  York  and  other 
jurisdictions,  but  there  was  no  mention  of  this  in  the  Wall  Street  lournal 
article. 

For  tribal  governments,  the  problem  of  scarce  resources  is  compounded  by 
the  federal  government's  failure  to  meet  its  law  enforcement 
responsibility  on  tribal  lands.  The  federal  government  has  assumed 
jurisdiction  over  major  felony  crimes  committed  on  Indian  reservations  and 
has  limited  the  sentencing  authority  of  tribal  courts  to  one  year.  The 
defendant  profiled  in  the  Wall  Street  lournal  article  was  caught  smuggling 
nearly  200  pounds  of  marijuana  across  an  international  border,  but  the  U.S 
Attorney  would  not  prosecute,  forcing  the  Tohono  O'odham  Nation  to  try  him 
in  tribal  court.  Tribal  court  systems  are  routinely  overburdened  by 
serious  crimes  that  should  be  prosecuted  in  federal  court. 

While  the  Wall  Street  lournal  focused  on  the  lack  of  resources  for 
indigent  defense,  we  know  that  virtually  all  aspects  of  the  justice  system 
in  Indian  country  are  in  need  of  additional  resources.  The  challenges  of 
improving  tribal  justice  systems  are  broader  than  providing  counsel  to 
indigent  defendants  and  include  better  funding  for  jails,  police 
investigation,  prosecution,  courtrooms  and  severely  overcrowded  jails. 
Problems  and  solutions  need  to  be  developed  with  a view  to  ensuring 
justice  is  done  at  all  stages  of  tribal  systems. 

Improving  tribal  justice  systems  has  been  a top  priority  for  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians  and  Indian  tribes  for  years.  We  must 
continue  our  internal  efforts  to  make  sure  justice  is  done,  and  also  to 
let  our  voices  be  heard  that  greater  funding  is  needed.  The  Wall  Street 
lournal  article  helps  to  demonstrate  that  need.  However,  we  hope 
journalists  and  Congress  will  keep  in  mind  the  entirety  of  tribal  justice 
systems,  the  deep  history  that  grounds  our  sovereignty,  and  the  many 
sources  of  law  - federal  and  tribal  - that  protect  our  people. 

Doe  Garcia  is  president  of  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  in 
Washington,  D.C. 
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'Black  enough'  and  'Indian  enough' 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird 
February  9,  2007 

Twenty  percent  of  black  voters  support  Sen.  Barack  Obama,  D-Ill.,  for 
president,  while  60  percent  support  Sen.  Flillary  Rodham  Clinton,  D-N.Y.,  a 
Washington  Post-ABC  News  poll  found. 

In  an  essay  in  the  online  magazine  Salon.com,  black  author  and  essayist 
Debra  Dickerson  suggested  this:  The  weak  support  for  Obama  could  be 
because  "Obama  isn't  black."  Fle's  the  son  of  a white  mother  from  Kansas 
and  a black  father  from  Kenya,  Dickerson  noted.  That  means  he  hasn't  had 
the  experiences  of  most  black  Americans,  whose  ancestors  endured  slavery, 
segregation  and  the  bitter  struggle  for  civil  rights. 

And  Flillary  has? 

I am  impressed  with  Obama,  not  so  much  that  he  would  represent  "an 
increasingly  multicultural  nation,"  as  the  New  York  Times  put  it,  but 
because  he's  a bright  newcomer  to  the  national  political  scene  - a breath 
of  fresh  air.  Plus,  he  isn't  a leading  Democratic  presidential  candidate 
merely  because  he  is  connected,  rich  and  has  famous  relatives  to  help  him. 

In  February  1990,  Obama  was  elected  president  of  the  Flarvard  Law  Review; 
he  earned  his  law  degree  from  that  prestigious  university  magna  cum  laude. 
"That  ain't  no  easy  trick." 

I'm  uncomfortable,  however,  with  Obama  because  he  seems  to  lacks 
international  experience  and  national  leadership.  Can  a 44-year-old  man 
with  his  background  solve  the  problems  in  the  Middle  East,  protect  the 
United  States  against  terrorism,  rein  in  an  out-of-control  budget  or  save 
Social  Security? 

Unfortunately,  as  I look  at  the  rest  of  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
presidential  contenders  - many  of  whom  have  years  of  experience  in  high- 
level  leadership  positions  - I'm  not  so  sure  they  can  do  those  things, 
either. 

So  the  question  of  whether  Obama  is  or  is  not  "black"  seems  to  pale 
compared  with  the  major  issues  this  country  is  grappling  with. 

Actually,  the  issue  of  whether  he  is  black  isn't  the  question.  The 
question  is:  "Is  he  black  enough?"  That  question  haunted  me  because  I 
heard  myself  in  the  comments  from  people  on  the  street  who  talked  about 
Obama  in  recent  national  interviews.  I have  asked  some  of  the  same 
questions,  except  about  being  Indian  or  "Indian  enough."  For  Indian  people, 
we  range  from  almost  full  blood  American  Indian  background  to  "you 
couldn't  tell  that  person  is  Indian." 

Being  "black  enough"  or  "Indian  enough"  usually  refers  to  your 
experience  in  Indian  country  or  black  America.  In  Indian  country,  if  you 
are  light-skinned  with  shades  of  blond  hair,  you  can  be  discriminated 
against  by  your  own  people  because  you  are  "different."  The  irony  is 
staggering,  when  you  consider  it  is  some  of  those  same  differences  that 
cause  discrimination  by  non-Indians. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  an  Indian  is  accepted  by  mainstream  society  as 
white,  that  can  prove  dicey,  too.  An  example  is  an  aunt  of  mine  who  was 
light-skinned.  She  was  a professional  in  the  local  hospital.  Fler  co- 
workers didn't  know  she  was  Indian,  and  she  told  me  that  she'd  heard  some 
pretty  negative  comments  about  Indian  people  that  hurt  her.  She  felt 
disloyal  not  defending  Indian  people  and  her  family. 


So,  in  turn,  she  would  try  to  make  us  (her  nieces)  fit  non-Native  ways. 

I did  tell  my  "auntie"  that  I was  OK,  because  people  didn't  make  negative 
racial  remarks  to  my  brown  face.  That  could  prove  risky  for  the  non-Native. 

There  are  similarities  between  my  aunt's  comments  and  those  of  comedian 
Bill  Cosby.  He  was  the  first  African  American  to  star  in  a major 
television  series  "I  Spy."  I met  Cosby  when  he  entertained  at  the  Dakota 
Magic  casino  a few  years  ago.  He  had  lived  many  years  under  the  protection 
of  his  wealth  and  success  as  an  actor.  Like  my  aunt,  he  probably  heard 
comments  about  black  people,  because  as  a pioneer  black  entertainer,  he 
must  have  been  the  only  black  person  in  the  room  at  many  times  in  his 
early  career. 

Cosby's  recent  remarks  that  black  people  shouldn't  blame  "white  people" 
for  their  problems  probably  are  true.  He  wasn't  asking  that  blacks  try  to 
fit  into  white  culture,  which  is  what  my  aunt  said.  But  both  Cosby  and  my 
aunt  wanted  us  to  fit  in  so  we  wouldn't  feel  the  sting  of  racism.  It  was  a 
way  of  protecting  us,  I suppose. 

Obama  could  probably  tell  you  some  stories,  too,  but  not  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a white  person.  He  can't  pass.  He  may  not  have  had  the 
experience  of  growing  up  in  the  ghetto,  but  my  guess  is  he  has  felt 
discrimination . 

In  any  event,  it  isn't  as  important  for  Barack  Obama  to  relate  to  any 
one  group  of  people  as  it  is  that  he  understands  the  needs  of  our  country. 
So,  what's  most  important  is  that  he  is  strong  enough  and  smart  enough  to 
hold  the  helm  and  guide  us  into  a time  of  peace  and  prosperity.  That'll  be 
no  easy  task,  no  matter  what  race  he  is. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird  is  a reporter  and  columnist.  Her  columns  appear 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  on  the  opinion  pages  of  the  Herald. 
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February  2006 

The  EZLN  shares  its  word  on  what  the  bad  governments  are  preparing  in  the 
state  of  Chiapas  against  the  Zapatista  Indigenous  Communities: 

First  - As  has  been  denounced  by  the  Autonomous  Municipalities  and  the 
Good  Government  Councils,  the  supposed  campaigns  against  narcotrafficking 
carried  out  by  the  government  are  a farce.  Dust  like  that  which  took  Mr. 
Caldero'n  Hinojosa  to  power. 

In  the  municipalities  with  official  governments,  that  authorities  cover 
for  those  who  steal  cars  and  plant  and  traffic  drugs  is  publicly  known. 

The  federal  army,  when  it  goes  out  to  destroy  marijuana  plants,  only 
destroys  the  mature  plants  and  leaves  the  young  plants,  this  with  the 
goal  of  having  an  excuse  to  come  back  and  try  to  intimidate  the  Zapatista 


communities . 

What's  more,  the  authorities  don't  even  know  the  geography  of  the  state, 
as  they  map  the  destruction  of  plants  as  if  they  were  in  Zapatista 
territory,  when  everyone  knows  that  these  are  lands  governed  by  PRI  and 
PRD  authorities  and  inhabited  by  their  followers. 

Since  its  birth,  the  EZLN  has  prohibited  the  planting,  traffic,  and  use 
of  drugs  (as  well  as  the  sale  and  use  of  alcohol)  and  that  has  been 
ratified  by  the  autonomous  civil  authorities. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Mr.  Luis  H.  Alvarez,  old  and  useless  commissioner 
of  peace  and  now  "indigenist"  bureaucrat  with  Caldero'n  Hinojosa,  has 
declared  time  and  time  again  that  the  EZLN  is  a thing  of  the  past,  that  it 
no  longer  has  strength,  that  it  has  already  disappeared,  military  presence 
[in  Chiapas]  has  not  only  not  diminished,  but  has  in  fact  increased. 

If  we  don't  exist  anymore,  if  we  are  "a  thing  of  the  past,"  if  we  no 
longer  have  any  strength,  why  do  they  maintain  and  reinforce 
militarization  and,  as  in  the  times  of  Zedillo  and  Albores, 
paramilitarization? 

The  operatives  against  narcotraff icking  and  illegal  vehicles  are  mere 
pretexts  for  increasing  the  already  disproportionate  militarization  of 
rural  Chiapas. 

In  Chiapas  it  is  a crime  to  be  a Zapatista  or  a human  rights  or 
environmental  activist.  That  is,  it  is  a crime  to  defend  and  take  care  of 
the  forests,  to  punish  and  impede  narcotrafficking  and  the  trafficking  of 
precious  woods,  to  condemn  the  sale  of  stolen  cars,  to  improve  the  living 
conditions  of  the  indigenous  communities  with  education,  health,  housing, 
and  commercialization  programs. 

Instead,  to  be  a narcotrafficker,  to  cut  down  forests  and  traffic 
precious  woods,  to  do  business  in  stolen  automobiles,  to  threaten  with 
death  and  impoverish  the  communities,  is  to  be...  a military  or  police 
commander,  senator,  municipal  president,  or  state  or  federal 
representative . 

Second  - The  federal,  state,  and  municipal  governments  are  preparing  new 
paramilitary  groups,  now  under  the  disguise  of  "indigenous 
organizations."  Such  is  the  case  of  the  OPDDIC  - or  OPDIC  - (Organization 
for  the  Defense  of  Indigenous  and  Peasant  Rights). 

The  OPDDIC  is  directed  by  Mr.  Pedro  Chuli'n,  PRI  member  known  for  his 
role  in  building  the  paramilitary  groups  (including,  among  others,  the 
MIRA-Indigenous  Revolutionary  Anti-Zapatista  Movement),  financed  by  the 
authorities  and  trained  and  equipped  by  the  federal  army.  Mr.  Pedro 
Chuli'n  began  his  misdeeds  with  "Croquetas"  Albores  Guille'n  and,  since 
then,  has  relied  upon  the  complicity  of  the  subsequent  state  governments 
and  the  electoral  political  parties. 

In  the  last  few  days,  Mr.  Pedro  Chuli'n  and  members  of  his  gang  have 
declared  that  they  possess  weapons  and  have  the  authorization  of  the 
government  to  provoke  confrontations  with  Zapatista  support  bases,  this 
with  the  goal  of  presenting  an  image  of  conflicts  between  indigenous 
peoples  and  thus  justifying  a massive  intervention  of  federal  forces. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  OPDDIC  and  Mr.  Pedro  Chuli'n  are  promoting  the 
felling  of  trees  and  the  trafficking  of  precious  woods,  making 
million-peso  contracts  with  the  companies  destroying  the  jungle.  These 
contracts  only  benefit  Chuli'n  and  other  OPDDIC  leaders,  providing  their 
bases  with  a mere  pittance. 

The  OPDDIC  is  a criminal  organization.  According  to  EZLN  investigations, 
the  OPDDIC  is  directly  responsible  for  the  assassination  of  the 
indigenous  persons  (first  incorrectly  identified  as  Zapatista  support 
bases)  in  the  community  of  Viejo  Velasco  Suarez  last  November,  and  they 
have  been  allowed  impunity  thanks  to  their  relations  with  the  government. 

Also,  the  OPDDIC,  following  the  steps  of  the  paramilitary  organization 
"Peace  and  Justice"  in  the  north  of  Chiapas,  has  dedicated  itself  to 
threatening  with  death  members  of  non-governmental  organizations  that 
work  in  Chiapas  to  defend  human  rights  and  the  environment. 

This  is  the  case  with  the  environmental  NGO  "Maderas  del  Pueblo  del 
Sureste"  and  the  human  rights  centers  "Fray  Bartolome  de  las  Casas"  and 
"Fray  Lorenzo  de  la  Nada"  whose  members  have  been  openly  threatened  by  the 
OPDDIC  without  any  response  or  action  from  the  authorities. 


In  recent  days,  the  OPDDIC  leadership  has  sent  correspondence,  signed  by 
its  leaders,  threatening  entire  families  with  being  displaced  or  attacked 
for  the  crime  of  not  affiliating  themselves  with  their  paramilitary  gang 
or  not  permitting  the  trafficking  of  woods. 

Third  - To  the  OPDDIC,  Mr.  Pedro  Chuli'n,  and  the  governmental 
authorities,  we  say  that  we  are  prepared  and  ready  to  defend  our  people 
and  enforce  the  indigenous  laws  that  protect  the  trees  and  the  nature  of 
the  Lacondo'n  Dungle,  prohibiting  the  cutting  down  and  trafficking  of 
precious  woods,  as  well  as  the  planting,  trafficking,  and  consumption  of 
narcotics . 

We  tell  them  that  we  are  prepared  to  reinitiate  war  with  these  groups, 
and  that  even  though  it  would  be  disguised  as  "conflicts  among  the 
indigenous"  and  abetted  by  the  militarist  posses  of  Mr.  Caldero'n,  we  are 
willing  and  ready  to  fight. 

If  they  think  that  this  will  detain  our  political  project  of  the  "Other 
Campaign,"  we  tell  them  that  they  are  mistaken.  For  years  we  have 
prepared  this  civil  and  peaceful  effort  for  a real  and  profound 
transformation  of  our  country,  even  in  the  middle  of  a war. 

If  they  calculate  that  this  plan  will  culminate  with  the  successful 
annihilation  of  Zapatista  Indigenous  communities  and  give  the  green  light 
to  the  destruction  and  plundering  of  the  Lacondo'n  Dungle,  which  was 
accelerated  under  the  Zedillo  and  Fox  governments,  we  say  that  we  are 
ready  and  prepared  to  resist. 

With  our  blood  we  recovered  life  for  our  mother  earth,  with  our  love  we 
will  defend  her. 

It  doesn't  matter  how  many  soldiers,  police  officers,  or  paramilitaries 
come,  we  will  care  for  the  earth  that  holds  our  dead  even  at  the  cost  of 
our  liberty  or  our  lives. 

Liberty  and  Dustice  for  Atenco! 

Liberty  and  Dustice  for  Oaxaca! 

Democracy! 

Liberty! 

Dustice ! 

>From  the  mountains  of  the  Mexican  Southeast. 

For  the  Indigenous  Revolutionary  Clandestine  Committee  ? General  Command  of 

the  Zapatista  Army  for  National  Liberation 

Subcomandante  Insurgente  Marcos 

Mexico,  February  2007 
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A slap  in  the  face  of  every  Canadian 

Meet  Lizabell.  She  is  15.  Fler  baby  is  dead.  And  still  the  men  won't 
leave  her  alone.  'I  wish  my  son  were  here.  He  would  love  me  forever. ' 
MARGARET  PHILP 

From  Saturday's  Globe  and  Mail 


February  3,  2007 

The  catastrophe  of  native  life  in  Canada  is  old  news.  Decades  pass, 
reports  are  drafted,  articles  are  published,  and  nothing  happens. 
Canadians  have  become  as  remote  to  the  suffering  as  spouses  in  a 
stale  marriage. 

But  now  something  extraordinary  has  happened.  One  of  the 
international  humanitarian  agencies  that  fight  malaria  in  dusty 
refugee  camps  is  training  its  eye  on  some  of  the  isolated,  alcohol- 
drenched  reserves  here  at  home.  Two  international  relief  workers  from 
Save  the  Children  have  just  finished  a tour  in  Canada  - a country 
ranked  sixth  on  the  United  Nations'  Human  Development  Index  - that 
takes  a hard  look  at  the  poverty  and  hopelessness  in  the  wilderness 
of  Northwestern  Ontario. 

That  communities  so  close  to  home  could  be  candidates  for 
international  aid  is  a rude  slap  to  Canadians  who  have  donated 
billions  of  dollars  over  the  years  to  building  new  schools  for 
tsunami  victims  and  shelter  for  African  orphans.  "Canada  should  be 
cleaning  up  the  backyard  at  home  before  they  go  out  and  fix  other 
places,"  says  Michael  Hardy,  executive  director  of  Tikinagan  Child 
and  Family  Services,  the  native-run  society  responsible  for 
protecting  youngsters  in  the  30  first  nations  scattered  across  the 
province's  Northwest.  "I'm  not  sure  what  world  we  fit  into  here. 

Whether  it's  Third  World  or  Fourth  World  or  whatever.  But  something 
has  to  take  place. " 

Death  taunts  Krystal  Shewaybick  like  a schoolyard  bully.  She  thinks 
of  it  now  as  she  hunches  over  a sheet  of  paper  in  the  school  library, 
carefully  writing  the  names  of  her  four  sisters.  "lust  the  5 of  us  4- 
ever."  She  flips  the  page,  scribbling  in  the  corner:  "R*I*P  David 
Thadeus  Shewaybick.  Miss  yah  so  much  my  cousin!!" 

And  she  thinks  of  it  again  after  school  when  she  gets  home,  bursts 
through  the  door  with  its  broken  window  and  gaping  hole  where  the 
doorknob  belongs,  and  sweeps  her  year-old  sister  into  her  arms. 

At  13,  she  might  be  thinking  about  clothes  or  movies.  But  not  here  on 
the  Webequie  First  Nation,  far  from  the  theatres  and  shopping  malls 
of  Thunder  Bay,  which  is  540  kilometres  by  air  to  the  south.  Since 
her  15-year-old  cousin  committed  suicide  last  winter,  hanging  himself 
in  the  penalty  box  of  the  outdoor  rink  where  he  played  hockey  most  of 
his  life,  she  has  lived  in  fear  of  death.  Not  only  her  own,  but  that 
of  her  four  little  sisters,  whose  pictures  are  plastered  across  her 
bedroom  wall. 

David  Shewaybick  was  a popular  traditional  drummer  and  dancer  whose 
death  was  the  24th  suicide  in  two  decades  - most  by  the  hands  of  the 
young  - in  this  remote  community  of  700.  At  that  rate,  4,250 
Torontonians  would  have  killed  themselves  last  year  - more  than  the 
toll  for  the  entire  country. 

"I  don't  want  to  commit  suicide,"  Krystal  murmurs,  barely  above  a 
whisper.  Two  long  braids  tumble  from  underneath  a black  tuque  pulled 
down  to  her  eyes.  Her  eyes  flicker  for  an  instant  from  the  library 
floor . 

These  are  among  the  few  words  she  utters  in  response  to  the  questions 
being  asked  by  curious  strangers  who  have  travelled  thousands  of 
kilometres  from  the  South  - one  from  the  United  States  - in  an 
attempt  to  understand  what  life  is  like  for  children  in  Ontario's 
remote  native  reserves. 

One  of  the  strangers  is  Barbara  Ammirati  of  Save  the  Children,  which 
specializes  in  trying  to  spare  children  the  harrowing  aftermath  of 
war  and  natural  disaster.  For  18  months,  she  was  deputy  leader  of  the 
agency's  Hurricane  Katrina  response.  Now,  not  a week  after  packing 
her  suitcase  in  balmy  New  Orleans,  she  has  landed  in  the  sub-zero 
North . 

A reserve  is  unlikely  turf  for  international  aid  workers,  but  Ms. 
Ammirati  is  here  with  Nicholas  Finney,  emergencies  deployment  adviser 
with  Save  the  Children  in  Britain,  to  start  work  on  an  unprecedented 
partnership  between  northern  first  nations  and  southern  social 
agencies.  It's  a proj 
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| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  | 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk ' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  j i i ' adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 1 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 
Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  - 
s ch  mA  mL  tL 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Flappening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
squee  Lux  --  Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 


Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  www.indiancountrytoday.com;  Mailing  Lists: 

Indigenous  Peoples  Literature,  Native  American  Poetry,  Frostys  Amerindian 
and  Chiapas95-En;  UUCP  Mail 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 


Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Quote:  + 


Along  the  U.S. -Mexico  border,  the  body  count  continues  to  pile  up 
daily.  Meanwhile,  the  Minutemen  patrol  the  U.S. -Mexico  border  and 
shameless  politicians  find  it  easy  to  denounce  illegal  immigration  as 
the  cause  of  all  the  nation's  problems  - including  linking  it  with 
"the  war  on  terror." 

Amidst  all  the  clatter,  the  only  views  not  being  heard  are  the  ones 
that  matter  most.  Thus  here,  we  bring  you  a truly  historic  column, 
featuring  the  views  of  those  that  have  come  before  us  to  these  lands: 
American  Indians: 

"...  I suspect  at  least  half  those  people  coming  across  that  southern 
border  are  indigenous  peoples  who  have  been  directly  or  indirectly 
affected  by  anti-indigenous  rights  policies  and  U.S.  lead  neo-liberal 
free  trade  regimes  often  resulting  in  the  privatization  of  land.  I am 
concerned  the  U.S-Mexico  border  is  becoming  a war  zone  giving  rise  to 
old  world  colonial  attitudes  spawning  white-lead  vigilante  militias 
with  U.S.  military  support.  Indigenous  peoples  of  the  U.S.  and  our 
tribal  governments  must  demand  border  justice  and  not  be  used  by  the 
homeland  security  program  of  the  U.S.  to  undermine  the  civil  liberties 
of  our  indigenous  peoples  and  mestizo  brothers  and  sisters  of  the 
Latin  American  countries." 

Tom  Goldtooth,  Exec.  Dir.,  Indigenous  Environmental  Network 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  I 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

| languages  in  North  America,  j 
| only  175  exist  today.  ! 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  j 
[ learned  by  children.  j 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  I 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

j languages  will  survive  the  next | 

| 50  years.  [ 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  I 

| Institute  [ 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

__  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

j one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

i let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

I eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 
| Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  I 

I ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
i to  the  democratic  principles  j 
[ of  the  Republic  \ 

\ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
j borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  J 

f as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
[ States  Constitution,  [ 

i so  that  my  forefathers  i 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  \ 
+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 

+ 

| In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
j of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 


Journey 
The  Bloodline 


| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  j 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  [ 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  j 

| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  [ 

| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  [ 

| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  I 

i ! 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders  I 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters 

For  some  time  now  I have  been  witnessing  a situation  with  alarm 
and  sincere  concern;  but  was  having  difficulty  making  a case  for 
it  being  a Native  issue.  An  article  in  this  issue  by  John  Ross 
"JOHN  ROSS:  Plot  Against  Mexican  Maize"  (Big  Biotech  takes  advantage 
of  the  corn  crisis  to  force  farmers  to  buy  GMO  seeds)  turned  on  the 
light ! 

It  is  clearly  a Native  issue  when  traditional,  sacred  crops  are 
in  danger  of  being  altered  and/or  eliminated  by  genetic  altering 
as  a result  of  being  exposed  to  GMO  genes. 

On  a much  larger  scale,  control  of  the  world's  food  crops  is  very 
rapidly  falling  into  the  hands  of  one  manufacturer/distributor  - 
Monsanto.  It  doesn't  take  a conspiracy  theorist  to  understand  the 
threat  of  having  world  domination  of  food  crops  in  the  hands  of  one 
source.  Go  to  your  elders  and  ask  them  how  this  relates  to 
prophecy. 

Twelve  thousand  years  ago  agriculture  was  created  by  people  saving 
seeds  that  best  met  their  community's  needs  and  tastes.  That 
practice  lead  to  biodiversity  that  has  literally  saved  mankind  from 
famine  several  times  throughout  history.  Lack  of  biodiversity  in  the 
Irish  potato  crop  is  exactly  what  helped  create  the  potato  famine  of 
1845-1849  when  blight  invaded  their  crop  and  there  were  no  blight 
resistant  potatoes  to  replace  them,  though  such  potatoes  existed  in 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

Our  Peoples  have  developed  crops  that  are  unique  to  them  and  sacred 
to  them.  The  Tarahumara  alone  have  developed  a vast  array  of  crop  plants, 
some  of  which  perform  well  in  desert  valley  and  others  that  are 
highly  successful  in  the  mountain  highlands.  Many  of  these  unique 
crops  are  Sacred  to  the  Tarahumara,  as  are  many  of  the  crops  unique  to 
Hopi,  Navajo,  Zuni  and  many  others  throughout  the  southwestern  desert. 
Mandan,  Arikara,  Iroquois  and  countless  other  nations  have  also 
produced  food  crops  that  are  as  individual  to  them  as  their  clans  and 
societies . 

As  John's  article  makes  clear,  one  exposure  to  Genetically  Modified 
Organism  (GMO)  crops  is  all  it  takes  to  destroy  these  ancient.  Sacred 
crops.  Furthermore,  as  has  been  discovered  in  India  and  other  World 
nations,  the  destruction  of  traditional  foods  by  GMO  gene  infestation 
is  exponential.  Eighteen  affected  acres  this  year  leads  to  over  a 
hundred  the  following  year. 


rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


How  deliberate  is  Monsanto  (with  US  Government  blessings)  in  their 
control  of  food  crops?  Iraqi  farmers  were  forced  to  plant  Monsanto 


seeds  rather  than  traditional  saved  and  traded  seeds.  This  fact  is 
documented  by  the  International  Relations  and  Security  Network,  Center 
for  Security  Studies,  Swiss  Federal  Institute  of  Technology. 


In  the  meantime  Monsanto,  through  its  subsidiary,  American  Seeds,  Inc. 
is  in  the  process  of  acquiring  every  major  producer  of  crop  seeds.  In 
just  the  past  three  years  ASI  has  acquired  NC+  Hybrids,  Fontanelle 
Hybrids,  Stewart  Seeds,  Trelay  Seeds,  Stone  Seeds  and  Seminis,  who  at 
one  time  controlled  roughly  80%  of  the  commercial  open  pollinated  crop 
market.  Seminis  advertising  still  brags  "If  You've  Eaten  a Salad, 

You've  Had  a Seminis  Product." 

Terminator  seeds  (seeds  that  grow  a crop  this  year,  but  have  only 
sterile  seeds  that  cannot  be  replanted)  tested  in  Thailand  created 
what  can  only  be  termed  a disaster. 

Elimination  of  our  sacred  plants  and  control  of  the  vegetables  at 
our  tables  is  enough  of  a Native  issue  that  I felt  obligated  to  share. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 


Gary  Smith  (*,*) 

P.  0.  Box  672168  ('  - ' ) 

Marietta,  GA  30007,  U.S.A.  ===w=w=== 
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"RE : Rep.  Jo  Ann  Davis  introduces  Apology  Bill 
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Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 
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Rep.  Do  Ann  Davis  introduces  apology  bill 
by:  Bobbie  Whitehead  / Indian  Country  Today 
February  12,  2007 

WASHINGTON  - A U.S.  congressman  has  introduced  a resolution  that  would 
offer  an  apology  for  and  acknowledge  abuses  by  the  United  States,  and 
support  better  relations  with  American  Indian  nations. 

Rep.  Do  Ann  Davis  of  Virginia  introduced  again  a joint  resolution  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  Ian.  4 that  would  grant  an  apology  from  Congress 
to  American  Indians  for  numerous  abuses  committed  against  them. 

"I  believe  that  it  is  important  for  the  United  States  to  recognize  the 
impact  of  the  broken  treaties  and  inhumane  policies  on  the  Native 
Americans,"  Davis  said.  "As  representatives  of  the  U.S.  government. 

Congress  has  a responsibility  to  maintain  good  relations  with  other 
nations,  yet  we  have  not  maintained  good  relations  with  the  Native 
American  nations." 

The  resolution  lists  treaty  violations,  "extermination,  termination, 
forced  removal  and  relocation,  the  outlawing  of  traditional  religions,  and 
the  destruction  of  sacred  places"  as  some  of  the  mistreatment  and  policies 
against  American  Indians.  However,  the  resolution  does  not  authorize  or 
serve  as  a settlement  for  any  claim  against  the  United  States. 

Davis  introduced  a similar  resolution  during  the  last  congressional 
session,  but  it  received  little  action.  However,  the  newly  introduced 
resolution  has  six  co-sponsors  and  was  sent  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Natural  Resources. 

"I  will  continue  to  push  this  bill,  and  I am  hopeful  it  will  be  passed 
and  signed  into  law  by  the  President,"  Davis  said.  "It  is  my  understanding 
that  Chair  [Nick]  Rahall  of  the  Resources  Committee  has  a longstanding 
relationship  with  the  Native  Americans,  and  I intend  to  ask  him  for  his 
support . " 

The  co-sponsors  for  the  bill  are  Reps.  Dan  Boren  and  Tom  Cole  of 
Oklahoma,  Sue  Wilkins  Myrick  of  North  Carolina,  Dennis  Cardoza  of 
California,  Raul  Grijalva  of  Arizona  and  Zach  Wamp  of  Tennessee. 

"It  is  important  to  recognize  injustices  where  we  have  sinned  against 
each  other,  so  healing  can  take  place  and  reconciliation  can  prevail," 
said  Wamp,  who  authored  the  Trail  of  Tears  Study  Act  that  was  passed 
in  December  2006.  "The  Native  Americans  should  be  proud  of  their 
perseverance. " 

The  resolution  acknowledges  that  American  Indians  were  stewards  of  the 
land  that  is  now  called  the  United  States  for  thousands  of  years  before 
Europeans  arrived,  and  Davis  said  that  despite  conflicts  between  the 
Europeans  and  Indian  tribes,  "peaceful  and  mutually  beneficial 
interactions  also  took  place."  The  Jamestown  settlement,  she  said, 
survived  because  of  the  help  American  Indian  nations  provided  to  the 
colonists . 

Davis  said  the  founders  of  the  United  States  wanted  to  maintain  a "just" 
relationship  with  American  Indian  nations. 

Their  intent,  she  said,  is  "evidenced  by  the  Northwest  Ordinance  enacted 
by  Congress  in  1787,  which  begins  with  the  phrase,  'the  utmost  good  faith 
shall  always  be  observed  toward  the  Indians."' 

Among  the  long  list  of  oppressive  actions,  the  resolution  apologizes  for 
suffering  under  the  Indian  Removal  Act  of  1830  in  events  such  as  the  Trail 
of  Tears,  the  Long  Walk,  the  Sand  Creek  Massacre  in  1864  and  the  Wounded 
Knee  Massacre  in  1890,  as  well  as  suffering  on  various  Indian  reservations. 

The  resolution  also  apologizes  for  the  assimilation  policies  such  as  the 
General  Allotment  Act  of  1887  and  for  the  removal  of  Indian  children  to 
boarding  schools  where  American  Indian  languages  and  practices  were 
forbidden . 

The  lengthy  list  also  addresses  the  mismanagement  of  tribal  funds  and 
the  taking  of  Indian  territories  and  tribal  lands,  and  notes  that  many  of 
the  social  and  economic  problems  affecting  American  Indian  people  today 


result  from  abuses  by  the  U.S.  government  and  its  citizens. 

To  improve  relations  and  promote  healing  between  the  United  States  and 
American  Indians,  the  resolution  "urges"  the  president  to  acknowledge  the 
country's  history  of  abuse  toward  American  Indian  nations 

and  people  as  well  as  to  commend  American  Indians  for  their 
"stewardship"  of  the  land.  The  resolution  also  recognizes  American  Indians 
for  their  service  in  the  U.S.  military,  noting  that  "the  Native  Peoples 
have  remained  committed  to  the  protection  of  this  great  land,  as  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that,  on  a per  capita  basis,  more  Native  people  have  served  in 
the  United  States  Armed  Forces  and  placed  themselves  in  harm's  way  in 
defense  of  the  United  States  in  every  major  military  conflict  than  any 
other  ethnic  group." 

In  addition,  the  resolutions  commend  states  for  their  reconciliation 
with  tribes  and  encourage  all  states  to  continue  to  do  so. 

Copyright  c.  1998  - 2007  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Navajos  file  petition  against  uranium  mining  in  northwest  New  Mexico 
By  The  Associated  Press 
February  12,  2007 

A petition  filed  in  the  10th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  in  Denver  asks  the  court 
to  reverse  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  orders  in  the  past  several  years 
over  proposals  by  Hydro  Resources  Inc.  to  mine  uranium  near  the  two 
communities . 

The  petitioners  also  want  the  court  to  revoke  the  NRC's  license  to  Hydro 
Resources . 

The  petition,  which  lists  NRC  rulings  dating  back  to  1999,  argues  that 
the  NRC  violated  the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  and  its  own  regulations. 

Eastern  Navajo  Dine  Against  Uranium  Mining,  the  Albuquerque-based 
Southwest  Research  and  Information  Center  and  Grace  Sam  and  Marilyn  Morris 
of  Pinedale,  near  the  proposed  Church  Rock  mine,  filed  the  petition  after 
losing  their  fight  to  overturn  the  NRC's  uranium  mining  license  to  Hydro 
Resources . 

The  Navajo  Nation  banned  uranium  mining  and  processing  on  its  land  in 
2005,  but  companies  have  been  trying  to  revive  it  as  uranium  prices  soar. 
Cibola  and  McKinley  counties  have  passed  resolutions  supporting  uranium 
mining,  pointing  to  its  potential  to  create  jobs. 

New  Mexico-based  Hydro  Resources  wants  to  inject  chemicals  into  the 
ground  to  release  uranium  and  pump  the  solution  to  the  surface  in  a 
process  called  in  situ  leaching. 

Hydro  Resources  did  not  immediately  return  a call  from  The  Associated 
Press  seeking  comment. 

The  NRC  issued  the  license  despite  Hydro  Resources'  failure  to  ensure  it 
would  protect  the  groundwater  that  is  the  sole  drinking  water  source  for 
15,000  people,  said  the  lead  attorney  for  the  case,  Eric  lantz  of  the  New 
Mexico  Environmental  Law  Center  in  Santa  Fe. 

The  case  also  argued  that  Hydro  Resources  has  not  ensured  that  residents 
would  be  protected  from  radiological  air  emissions  in  an  area  that  already 
exceeds  federal  radioactivity  standards  from  past  mining  contamination. 

lantz  also  contends  the  company  has  not  posted  an  adequate  bond  to 
ensure  cleanup  if  the  company  is  unable  to  reclaim  land  or  water  impacted 
by  mining. 

"Our  clients  stand  a much  better  chance  of  protecting  Navajo  communities 
from  unsafe  uranium  mining  in  federal  court,  which  is  unburdened  by  the 


pro-industry  bias  exhibited  by  the  NRC,"  he  said. 

Last  week,  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  ruled  that  a 160- 
acre  parcel  near  Church  Rock  is  "Indian  Country"  _ meaning  Hydro  Resources 
must  apply  for  an  underground  injection  control  permit  from  the  EPA,  not 
the  state  of  New  Mexico  as  it  previously  had  done. 

Tribal  officials  have  said  they  want  the  EPA  to  make  the  determination, 
rather  than  the  state,  because  the  United  States  has  a higher  obligation 
to  protect  American  Indian  interests  than  states  do. 

Copyright  c.  2007  The  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Panel  rejects  liquor-free  buffer  at  Bear  Butte 
By  Terry  Woster 
twoster@midco . net 
February  14,  2007 

PIERRE  - A bill  to  create  a liquor-free  buffer  zone  around  Bear  Butte 
died  Tuesday  in  a South  Dakota  House  committee. 

The  House  Local  Government  Committee  voted  11-2  to  kill  a bill  that 
would  have  prohibited  the  issuance,  transfer  or  renewal  of  liquor  licenses 
within  four  miles  of  Bear  Butte,  a mountain  that  includes  a state  park 
near  Sturgis  in  western  South  Dakota. 

The  mountain  is  considered  sacred  by  Northern  Plains  Indian  tribes. 

"To  me,  it  seems  like  it's  just  an  arbitrary  line  that  was  drawn  around, 
" said  Rep.  A1  Koistinen,  R-Watertown. 

"I  think  it's  a local  issue  and  should  be  handled  there." 

Some  opponents  said  if  a buffer  zone  were  created,  the  state  would  have 
to  pay  owners  of  the  property  for  loss  of  value. 

Supporters  said  liquor  licenses  are  not  a basic  property  right. 

"I  think  a lot  of  this  has  to  do  with  respect,"  said  Rep.  David 
Sigdestad,  D-Pierpont. 

"I  think  it  is  out  of  respect  that  we  hold  some  of  these  grounds  sacred. 
Maybe  the  parameters  are  too  wide,  but  at  least  there  should  be  some 
buffer  zone." 

A controversy  has  simmered  about  the  issue  in  the  past  two  years  because 
Meade  County  granted  licenses  in  that  area  for  new  taverns  and  campground 
complexes  that  are  aimed  at  attracting  business  from  the  annual  motorcycle 
rally  that  centers  around  Sturgis  each  August. 

The  rally  draws  300,000  to  500,000  people  to  the  area  over  a 10-day  to 
two-week  period. 

Reach  Terry  Woster  at  605-224-2760. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Argus  Leader. 
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Cape  Cod  tribe  to  get  early  ruling  on  federal  recognition 
The  Associated  Press 
February  14,  2007 

MASHPEE,  Mass.  - A Cape  Cod  tribe  whose  ancestors  greeted  the  Mayflower 
is  expected  to  get  a final  ruling  Thursday  on  its  bid  for  federal 
recognition . 

The  Mashpee  Wampanoag  received  preliminary  approval  last  year,  and  final 
approval  is  anticipated  from  Interior  Secretary  Dirk  Kempthorne,  whose 
office  oversees  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  The  announcement  comes  more 
than  a month  earlier  than  it  had  been  expected  on  March  31. 

BIA  spokeswoman  Nedra  Darling  told  the  Cape  Cod  Times  the  tribe  will 
receive  a call  about  the  finding  Thursday  at  about  5 p.m. 

No  official  challenges  have  been  presented  since  the  BIA  ruled  last 
March  that  the  1,461-member  tribe  had  met  all  seven  of  criteria  for 
federal  recognition,  and  said  its  application  was  one  of  the  strongest  it 
had  seen. 

Darling  said  a positive  finding  on  the  Mashpee  petition  would  not  take 
effect  for  another  90  days,  during  which  last-minute  challenges  could  be 
put  forward. 

"I  can  safely  say  that  everybody  would  be  shocked  if  it  wasn't  an 
affirmation  of  the  preliminary  ruling,"  Tribal  Council  Spokesman  Scott 
Ferson  told  the  Times. 

"It  took  us  completely  by  surprise,"  he  said  of  the  phone  call  Tribal 
Council  Chairman  Glenn  Marshall  received  Tuesday  telling  him  of  the 
pending  announcement. 

Mashpee  town  officials  said  they  also  were  told  to  be  ready  for  a 5 p.m. 
phone  call. 

"I'm  sure  it  wouldn't  have  come  early  if  it  was  a negative  finding. 
Usually  they  wait  to  give  bad  news  until  the  last  possible  moment," 

Mashpee  Town  Manager  Joyce  Mason  said. 

Federal  recognition  would  allow  the  tribe  to  apply  to  place  land  in 
federal  trust  for  its  members,  and  to  negotiate  with  the  state  for  a 
possible  resort  casino.  It  also  gives  tribes  access  to  federal  funds  for 
social  service  programs  such  as  housing,  health  care  and  education. 

The  tribe's  priority  would  be  buying  and/or  identifying  parcels  of  land 
for  potential  federal  trust,  Ferson  said.  The  tribe  owns  about  160  acres 
of  land  in  Mashpee.  It  has  been  looking  for  more  land  off  Cape  Cod. 

Tribal  leaders  have  said  their  priority  is  housing  for  members  who  have 
not  been  able  to  afford  their  ancestral  homeland. 

Before  the  tribe  could  open  a casino,  the  state  would  have  to  legalize 
high-stakes  gaming  and  then  negotiate  a gaming  compact  with  the  Mashpee 
tribe  and/or  the  Gay  Head  (Aquinnah)  Wampanoag  Tribe  on  Martha's  Vineyard, 
which  has  sought  unsuccessfully  to  open  a casino. 

Mashpee  Wampanoag  elder  Norman  Dias,  69,  of  Mashpee,  said  he  feels 
confident  the  BIA  will  grant  the  tribe  recognition. 

"We  are  going  into  a new  era,"  he  said.  "There  will  be  things  we'll  have 
to  learn." 

Information  from:  Cape  Cod  Times, 

http: //www. capecodonli ne.com "> http: //www. capecodon line. com 
Copyright  c.  2007  The  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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U.S.  recognises  tribe  that  met  early  British  settlers 
By  Dulie  Masis 


February  16,  2007 

BOSTON  (Reuters)  - The  U.S.  government  on  Thursday  officially  recognised 
the  American  Indians  whose  ancestors  met  the  British  Pilgrim  settlers  at 
Plymouth  Rock  in  1620  and  fought  in  a bloody  conflict  over  the  first  U.S. 
colonies . 

The  Mashpee  Wampanoag  Tribe  of  Massachusetts , whose  ancestors  held  the 
first  Thanksgiving  meal  with  the  European  settlers,  are  now  eligible  for 
federal  assistance  in  housing  and  healthcare,  the  U.S.  Interior  Department 
said . 

Under  their  new  status,  the  Cape  Cod  tribe  can  also  hunt  and  fish 
without  a state  licence  and  apply  to  build  a casino,  potentially  fuelling 
efforts  to  lift  a state  ban  on  casinos. 

The  tribe's  ancestors  fought  in  the  bloodiest  conflict  of  17th  century 
New  England,  a one-year  battle  between  Indians  and  English  settlers  that 
killed  an  estimated  600  settlers  and  3,000  Indians.  The  King  Philip's  War 
broke  down  Indian  resistance  and  led  to  the  eventual  westward  push  by 
Europeans . 

Asked  why  it  took  so  long  for  recognition,  tribe  spokesman  Scott  Ferson 
said  the  process  is  a bureaucratic  procedure  that  "does  not  necessarily 
favour  the  Eastern  tribes,"  which  are  smaller  than  the  Western  tribes. 

About  65  miles  (104  km)  southeast  of  Boston  in  Mashpee,  a town  where 
most  of  the  tribe  lives,  tribal  elders  tended  to  "spirit  fires"  to  honour 
tribe  members  who  have  died  since  the  push  for  recognition  began  32  years 
ago,  as  others  celebrated. 

Ferson  said  the  tribe  submitted  64  boxes  of  documentation  to  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  including  detailed  genealogies  on  each  of  the 
tribe's  1,461  living  members  dating  to  the  first  encounter  with  the 
Europeans . 

The  tribe's  chairman,  Glenn  Marshall,  can  trace  his  heritage  back  to 
Massasoit,  the  Wampanoag  chief  who  shared  the  first  Thanksgiving  meal  with 
European  settlers  in  1621. 

There  are  currently  561  recognised  Native  American  tribes  in  the  United 
States  and  nearly  200  petitions  for  recognition,  said  Nedra  Darling,  a 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  spokeswoman. 

Copyright  c.  Reuters  2007.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Little  Shell  Chippewa  Tribe  may  secure  land  for  the  first  time  in  100  years 

By  CHE LSI  MOY 

Tribune  Capitol  Bureau 

February  14,  2007 

HELENA  - Plans  are  under  way  to  give  the  landless,  federally-unrecognized 
Little  Shell  Chippewa  Tribe  something  it  hasn't  had  in  more  than  a century 
- a home. 

Negotiations  are  under  way  between  state  and  tribal  leaders  to  have  the 
Little  Shell  take  responsibility  for  renovations  of  the  Morony  Dam 
townsite  northeast  of  Great  Falls  and  perform  routine  maintenance  to  the 
nearby  walking  trail  for  the  next  decade. 

In  return,  the  state  promises  to  consider  donating  the  land  to  the  tribe 
at  the  end  of  the  contract. 

"It's  something  we've  not  had  since  1892:  a homeland,  a place  to  conduct 
our  tribal  affairs,"  said  Little  Shell  Vice  Chairman  lames  Parker  Shield. 

Although  the  availability  of  land  is  good  news  to  some,  it  doesn't 
resonate  well  with  all  tribal  members. 


Future  negotiations  will  move  forward  without  Shield's  participation. 
Shield,  the  tribe's  primary  spokesman,  submitted  his  letter  of  resignation 
Monday  following  a disagreement  with  the  tribal  chairman  over  whether  the 
tribe  could  financially  commit  to  long-term  maintenance  of  the  state  park. 

"We've  had  a falling  out  over  a difference  of  opinions,"  said  Tribal 
President  John  Sinclair,  who  indicated  that  it  wasn't  until  "way  late  in 
the  game"  that  he  learned  of  Shield's  negotiations  with  the  state. 

Shield,  whose  resignation  is  effective  as  of  Saturday,  disagrees.  "I 
thought  this  was  discussed  and  decided  that  we  would  go  for  it,"  he  said. 

Regardless,  Gov.  Brian  Schweitzer's  Chief  Policy  Advisor,  Hal  Harper,  is 
excited  to  move  forward  and  calls  the  proposed  land  exchange  a win-win 
situation . 

Not  only  would  the  tribe  acquire  land,  but  the  state  wouldn't  have  to 
continue  to  pay  for  maintenance  of  the  building  in  the  townsite  in  the 
face  of  increased  vandalism,  FWP  Director  leff  Hagener  said. 

Estimates  to  repair  the  damages  to  the  rickety  brick  building  range 
anywhere  from  a $500,000  to  $1  million,  Hagener  said. 

"It's  hard  to  be  out  there  all  the  time,"  Hagener  said.  "We  don't  have 
the  money  to  put  into  it.  (Morony)  is  not  a high  priority  for  us." 

The  Little  Shell  tribe  is  headquartered  out  of  a shopping  mall  in  Great 
Falls.  Negotiating  a land  deal  at  Morony  Dam  was  "one  of  my  pet  projects," 
said  Shield,  who  envisioned  moving  the  tribe's  headquarters  there. 

"It  needs  water  and  septic  improvements,"  he  said.  "The  front  porch  is 
collapsing  on  one  corner.  Other  than  that,  it's  a good  building." 

The  tribe  would  also  be  responsible  for  about  30  acres  of  land,  which 
includes  the  historical  Sacagawea  Springs. 

The  Legislature  tabled  a bill  that  would  hand  the  Little  Shell  $500,000 
and  the  rights  to  use  and  maintain  the  Morony  townsite. 

Hagener  put  the  brakes  on  the  bill,  saying  FWP  doesn't  have  that  kind  of 
money.  He  instead  offered  $10,000  to  the  tribe  to  use  to  pay  a grant 
writer  to  find  financing  for  the  project  through  grants,  foundations, 
corporations  or  donations. 

Sinclair  said  he  needs  to  weigh  the  cost-benefit  of  maintaining  the  land 
before  he  can  determine  whether  to  move  forward. 

"We  are  not  desperate  to  have  the  site,"  Sinclair  said.  "Our  financial 
situation  is  not  good.  If  it  became  a huge  financial  burden  to  us,  the 
value  would  disappear." 

Shield  said  he  would  be  disappointed  if  the  land  agreement  fails.  He 
would  hate  to  see  a good  opportunity  fall  to  the  wayside  because  of 
friction  among  tribal  leaders,  he  added. 

"You  can  only  have  one  leader,"  Shield  said.  "It  was  becoming  awkward 
for  him  (Sinclair)  that  I was  getting  a lot  of  public  notice.  Sometimes 
that  can  turn  into  friction." 

Sinclair  said  he  intends  to  appoint  Ronald  Doney  as  a temporary 
replacement  for  Shield. 

Rep.  Shannon  Augare,  D-Browning,  is  sponsoring  the  bill  that  would  allow 
the  land  lease  agreement  to  take  place. 

Although  the  bill  is  tabled  in  the  House  Fish,  Wildlife  & Parks 
Committee,  Augare  plans  to  insert  new  language  into  the  bill  in  the  next 
week  that  reflects  the  negotiations  of  the  contract  reached  between  tribal 
leaders  and  the  governor's  office.  The  committee,  chaired  by  Rep.  Mike 
Milburn,  R-Cascade,  will  then  likely  vote  on  the  bill  again. 

Copyright  c.  2007  The  Great  Falls  Tribune.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Yakamas  want  damage  assessment  from  Hanford  operations 


By  PHIL  FEROLITO 
YAKIMA  HERALD-REPUBLIC 
February  18,  2007 

HORN  RAPIDS,  Wash.  - An  icy  wind  cuts  across  Rattlesnake  Mountain  as  Dana 
Miller  combs  its  snow-covered  ridge  for  recent  disturbances  or  unnatural 
activity. 

Miller  and  a few  other  workers  with  the  Yakama  Nation  frequently  visit 
the  area  to  see  if  there  have  been  any  trespassers  on  the  peak,  which 
rises  more  than  3,000  feet  just  west  of  the  Hanford  nuclear  reservation 
about  eight  miles  north  of  Benton  City. 

The  mountain  once  served  as  a place  to  pray,  hunt  and  gather  food,  and 
is  regarded  as  sacred  by  Northwestern  Indians. 

Smoholla,  a Wanapum  spiritual  leader  considered  a prophet  by  many,  often 
journeyed  up  the  steep  grade  to  communicate  with  the  Creator  and  receive 
direction  in  life,  says  Russell  Dim,  with  the  Yakama  Nation  Environmental 
Restoration/Waste  Management  Program. 

But  in  the  mid-1950s,  an  anti-aircraft  missile-defense  system  was 
erected  on  the  mountain  to  protect  the  Hanford  site.  Remnants  of  a radio 
tower  still  stand  on  the  ridge  near  a few  other  buildings,  including  a 
battery-control  area. 

Although  the  mountain  has  been  marred  by  the  equipment,  its  cultural 
significance  is  still  recognized  by  the  Yakama  Nation,  says  Dim,  who  for 
years  has  been  working  with  the  federal  Department  of  Energy  to  address 
the  tribe's  cultural  concerns  in  the  area. 

That's  just  one  site  that's  important,  and  there  are  many,  many  things 
that  need  to  be  tied  together,"  he  says. 

Like  the  mountain,  all  of  the  560-square-mile  Hanford  nuclear 
reservation  lies  within  the  tribe's  ceded  area,  where  tribal  members 
retain  their  traditional  rights  to  hunt,  fish,  gather  food  and  perform 
sacred  ceremonies. 

Since  Hanford  transformed  operations  in  1989  to  full-scale  cleanup,  the 
Yakamas  have  taken  an  active  role  in  monitoring  and  identifying  sacred 
sites  throughout  the  area  on  the  nuclear  reservation. 

Concerned  about  possible  harm  that  plutonium  production  may  have  had  on 
the  area,  the  tribe  has  been  involved  during  the  past  five  years  in  a 
lawsuit  against  the  federal  government  seeking  an  assessment  of  natural 
resources  and  unspecified  damage  that  Hanford  operations  may  have  had  on 
the  area. 

Last  year,  the  states  of  Washington  and  Oregon  and  three  other  Columbia 
River  tribes  - Umatilla,  Nez  Perce  and  Warm  Springs  - joined  the  lawsuit. 
The  states  merely  want  the  federal  government  to  cover  the  cost  of 
assessing  any  damage. 

A U.S.  District  judge  in  Yakima  on  April  26  will  hear  oral  arguments  on 
a motion  by  the  federal  government  to  dismiss  the  case.  Department  of 
Energy  officials  say  cleanup  must  be  completed  before  damages  to  natural 
resources  can  be  assessed. 

"We  are  currently  conducting  extensive  sampling  for  contaminants  in 
water,  sediment,  soil,  and  (the  region's  plant  and  animal  life)  so  that 
cleanup  decisions  continue  to  have  a solid  scientific  basis  for  the 
protection  of  human  health  and  the  environment,"  says  Department  of  Energy 
spokeswoman  Megan  Bernett  in  Washington,  D.C.  "As  we  complete  risk 
assessment  activities,  the  department  is  committed  to  implementing  cleanup 
remedies  in  accordance  with  state  and  federal  laws." 

An  October  report  from  RIDOLFI,  an  environmental  restoration  group  in 
Seattle,  detailed  these  findings: 

* Water  was  diverted  from  the  nearby  Columbia  River  to  cool  nuclear 
reactors  and  then  dumped  back  into  the  river  despite  being  treated  with 
chemicals  to  prevent  corrosion  of  reactor  components. 

* Hazardous  chemicals  from  the  site  continue  to  make  their  way  into  the 
environment,  and  there  are  billions  of  cubic  yards  of  solid  and  diluted 
liquid  waste  containing  radioactive  and  other  toxic  materials. 

* In  an  area  about  35  miles  north  of  Richland  adjacent  to  the  Columbia 
River,  roughly  11  square  miles  of  groundwater  is  contaminated  with 
chromium  and  radioactive  elements.  The  groundwater  pours  into  the 
Columbia  River,  which  supplies  communities  downstream  with  drinking 


water . 

* In  another  area,  significant  concentrations  of  hazardous  chemicals  such 
as  uranium  and  cyanide  have  been  found  in  groundwater. 

Meanwhile,  the  Department  of  Energy  has  been  working  to  clean  up  the 
area,  and  has  committed  to  removing  roughly  99  percent  of  the  waste  being 
stored  in  underground  tanks. 

"They  want  to  take  99  percent  of  the  waste  out  of  those  tanks  and  call 
it  good,"  says  Phil  Rigdon,  deputy  director  of  the  tribe's  department  of 
natural  resources.  "I  think  it's  those  kinds  of  decisions  that  we  need  to 
have  some  involvement  with." 

Tribal  officials  say  a damage  assessment  needs  to  be  conducted  before 
any  thorough  cleanup  can  be  done,  and  the  tribe's  cultural  dependency  on 
the  area  for  hunting,  fishing  and  food  gathering  - all  inseparable  links 
to  their  beliefs  - must  be  considered. 

"One  of  our  greatest  concerns  is  that  everything  is  done  on  such  a fast 
track,  that  sometimes  they  forget  about  the  natural  resources  and  don't  do 
a good  job  of  assessment,"  Rigdon  says.  "Everything  that  we  do  is  to  try 
to  protect  the  resources  important  to  the  Yakama  Nation." 

But  it's  not  just  tribal  members  who  would  benefit  from  such  an 
assessment,  Rigdon  says.  Sportsmen  and  residents  also  rely  on  the  area's 
resources . 

Dim,  who  isn't  a party  in  the  lawsuit,  says  a damage  assessment  would 
not  only  help  with  cleanup,  but  also  would  better  protect  workers  by 
identifying  what  exactly  is  in  the  ground. 

When  a cleanup  crew  runs  into  any  remains  or  artifacts  while  digging, 
the  tribe  is  called  to  survey,  document  and  inventory  the  site,  he  says. 
There  are  numerous  burial  sites  and  remnants  of  ancient  villages 
throughout  the  area. 

"We're  very  concerned  about  what  is  there,"  he  adds.  "Are  these  people 
jumping  down  into  something  that  they  can't  smell,  see,  that  may  be  very 
dangerous?  Our  people  can't  be  running  down  there  without  knowing  what 
they're  jumping  into." 

Dim  has  been  working  to  put  together  guidelines  outlining  the  tribe's 
physical  and  spiritual  ties  to  the  area's  natural  resources  in  hopes  of 
launching  a thorough  cleanup. 

"We  are  tied  to  everything,"  he  says.  "We're  trying  to  cover  everything, 
foods,  medicines,  fish,  animals  ...  right  down  to  the  smallest  microbe." 

Turning  his  thoughts  to  the  mountain  again.  Dim  tells  how  its 
surrounding  lower-than-normal  elevation  provides  for  moderate  winters 
while  its  relatively  tall  peak  allows  foods  to  grow  late  into  the  summer. 

Many  elders  whose  ailing  bodies  limited  their  ability  to  travel  often 
stayed  there  year-round,  he  says. 

"It  was  also  a place  that  served  as  the  next  step  when  you  left  this 
land  to  go  to  the  next  world,"  he  says.  "That  was  the  belief  of  some,  and 
it's  very  easy  to  understand  when  they  speak  of  that  in  our  (traditional) 
language.  Very  significant." 

Phil  Ferolito  can  be  reached  at  837-6111  or  pferolito@yakimaherald.com. 
Copyright  c.  2007  - Yakima  Herald-Republic  - www.yakimaherald.com 
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Dudge  says  state-recognized  tribe  can  claim  water  rights 
by:  Bobbie  Whitehead  / Indian  Country  Today 
February  19,  2007 

WASHINGTON  - A Virginia  Circuit  Court  judge  has  said  an  Indian  tribe's 


reserved  water  rights  claim  cannot  be  dependant  upon  a tribe's  federal 
recognition  status  alone. 

In  a lengthy  opinion,  Dudge  Charles  Poston,  presiding  over  a case  in  the 
Newport  News,  Va.,  Circuit  Court,  also  wrote  that  a U.S.  Supreme  Court 
ruling,  referred  to  as  the  "Winter's  Doctrine,"  gives  American  Indian 
reservations  first  water  rights  and  could  be  applicable  to  tribes  in  the 
Eastern  United  States. 

The  judge  dismissed  the  city  of  Newport  News'  motion  for  summary 
judgment  of  the  Mattaponi  Indian  Tribe's  claim  to  water  rights  under  the 
doctrine,  but  Poston  wrote  that  a tribe  must  show  a necessity  for  water 
before  making  such  a claim. 

Because  the  Mattaponi  didn't  explicitly  assert  necessity  in  the 
complaint,  Poston  asked  the  tribe  to  specify  how  the  state's  riparian 
water  laws  wouldn't  protect  its  water  rights  as  well  as  protect  its 
cultural  practices. 

"We  will  amend  the  tribe's  complaint,  specifying  the  necessity  for  the 
tribe  having  reserved  water  rights,  said  Emma  Garrison,  Mattaponi  attorney 
with  the  Georgetown  University  Law  Center's  Institute  for  Public 
Representation.  "We  were  definitely  pleased  with  the  judge's  decision." 

The  Mattaponi  have  fought  for  nearly  two  decades  against  Newport  News 
and  several  other  Virginia  municipalities  that  would  benefit  from  the 
construction  of  a reservoir  to  be  supplied  by  water  from  the  Mattaponi 
River.  The  river  serves  as  a primary  source  of  income  for  the  Mattaponi 
Indians,  since  members  operate  a shad  hatchery  on  their  reservation 
adjacent  to  the  river.  Opponents  to  the  reservoir  construction  argue  that 
the  withdrawal  of  water  from  the  river  for  the  reservoir  would  adversely 
affect  the  shad  spawning,  harming  the  Mattaponi 's  economic,  cultural  and 
religious  practices. 

At  issue  in  the  case  are  water  rights.  Eastern  states  follow  "riparian" 
water  rights,  or  basic  rights  for  usage  of  water  by  those  residing  along 
bodies  of  water.  In  his  opinion,  Poston  wrote  that  the  courts  couldn't 
ignore  the  fact  that  riparian  laws  may  offer  inadequate  protection  to 
owners . 

For  this  reason,  the  Mattaponi  sought  protection  under  the  Winter's 
Doctrine.  To  date,  only  federally  recognized  tribes  in  Western  states  have 
had  water  rights  granted  under  the  doctrine.  Newport  News,  which  sought 
approval  of  the  reservoir,  argued  against  the  Mattaponi 's  claim  because 
the  tribe  is  located  in  the  East  and  is  only  state-recognized. 

But  Poston  explained  in  his  opinion  that  in  the  1908  case  that 
ultimately  yielded  the  Winter's  Doctrine,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  treaties  with  American  Indians  to  create  reservations  included 
"implied"  reserved  water  rights,  since  none  of  the  Indians  would  have 
agreed  to  the  reservations'  creation  without  enough  water  to  sustain  them. 

"Therefore,  the  reasoning  behind  the  Winter's  Doctrine  is  as  equally 
applicable  to  state  Indian  tribes  as  it  is  to  federally  recognized  tribes, 
" Poston  wrote.  "[...]  Yet  the  fact  that  the  Winter's  Doctrine  has  not  yet 
been  applied  to  state  Indian  tribes  does  not  preclude  it  from  being 
appropriate  in  the  state  context." 

Poston  wrote  that  Western  states  have  a different  climate  - more  arid  - 
than  Eastern  states,  which  have  more  available  water.  Also,  he  noted  that 
Eastern  states  have  used  the  riparian  rights,  which  give  all  land  owners 
near  water  the  right  to  share  the  water  and  use  it  responsibly. 

However,  Poston  wrote  that  while  Eastern  states  may  have  an  abundance  of 
water,  an  argument  Newport  News  made,  the  claim  of  available  water  to 
riparian  owners  in  the  East  "illustrates  why  the  Winters  doctrine  may  have 
little  applicability  in  riparian  states." 

He  also  explained  riparian  laws  would  most  likely  protect  the  tribe's 
share  of  water  needed,  ensuring  enough  for  sustenance  and  the  tribe's 
cultural  uses  of  water. 

Because  of  these  factors,  Poston  wrote  that  the  court,  too,  has  doubts 
about  the  usage  of  the  Winter's  Doctrine,  particularly  in  Virginia  with 
its  riparian  laws. 

Despite  these  factors,  Poston  wrote  that  it  didn't  mean  the  Winter's 
Doctrine  wouldn't  be  applicable  in  a "riparian  jurisdiction"  to  "imply" 
reserved  water  rights  "pursuant  to  an  Indian  reservation  or  treaty-granted 


right . " 

Riparian  laws  don't  offer  guarantees  of  sufficient  water  to  riparian 
owners,  Poston  wrote,  noting  such  laws  only  guarantee  "reasonable  use"  of 
water . 

"Riparian  law,  however,  does  not  guarantee  the  Tribe  the  required 
quantity  or  quality  of  water  needed  to  satisfy  the  purposes  for  which  the 
Reservation  was  created,"  Poston  wrote. 

Because  of  this,  the  Winter's  Doctrine  allows  an  Indian  tribe  and  a 
government  to  override  a state's  riparian  laws  to  provide  enough  water  for 
a tribe's  sustenance,  he  wrote. 

"The  inadequacy  of  riparian  law  could  necessitate  an  implication  that 
both  a quantity  and  quality  of  water  needed  to  achieve  the  purposes 
underlying  an  Indian  reservation  were  reserved  at  the  time  of  the  Indian 
reservation's  creation,"  Poston  wrote.  "The  same  would  hold  true  for 
ensuring  that  sufficient  water  is  available  to  protect  any  other  treaty- 
granted  rights  enjoyed  by  an  Indian  tribe." 

But  Poston  added  that  "only  through  this  showing  of  necessity  could  a 
tribe,  or  a government  as  the  tribe's  guardian,  preempt  a state's  riparian 
law  in  favor  of  reserved  water  rights." 

The  United  States  brought  the  Winter's  suit  because  the  country  served 
as  the  guardian  of  the  American  Indians  with  whom  it  had  treaties  and 
needed  to  protect  the  Indians'  water  rights,  he  wrote.  Likewise,  Poston 
noted  the  state  of  Virginia  is  the  guardian  of  the  Mattaponi. 

Copyright  c.  1998  - 2007  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Split-apart  nation  comes  together 
By  George  Diepenbrock 
February  15,  2007 

Dan  C.  Dones,  chairman  of  the  Ponca  Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  gets  passionate 
when  telling  the  story  of  how  his  nation  has  been  effectively  split  into 
two  tribes:  one  in  Oklahoma  and  one  in  Nebraska. 

"We  are  not  one,  but  we  are  the  same,"  he  said. 

About  125  years  after  the  division,  council  members  from  Oklahoma  and 
Nebraska  met  together  for  the  first  time  Wednesday  at  Flaskell  Indian 
Nations  University.  Leaders  are  discussing  how  to  help  preserve  the  Ponca 
language  for  the  2,600  members  in  Nebraska  and  3,300  in  Oklahoma. 

Dones  and  Larry  Wright  3r.,  chairman  for  the  Ponca  Tribe  of  Nebraska, 
exchanged  gifts  in  front  of  Flaskell  students  during  a ceremony  at  Curtis 
Hall. 

"I  think  there's  a lot  of  significance  here,  too,  because  not  only  does 
Haskell  represent  a place  of  higher  learning  for  both  people  but  both 
tribes  had  students  attend  this  facility,"  said  Kinsel  Lieb,  administrator 
for  the  Ponca  Tribe  of  Oklahoma. 

According  to  historical  records,  in  1877  the  Poncas  were  forced  to  leave 
Nebraska  for  Oklahoma  after  the  government  had  mistakenly  given  away  their 
land  to  the  Sioux. 

A few  years  later.  Chief  Standing  Bear  started  and  won  a legal  challenge 
to  regain  land  in  Nebraska.  His  success  ultimately  led  to  two  separate 
tribes  in  the  different  states. 

"I  would  like  to  advise  and  counsel  future  politicians  and  statesmen  of 
the  U.S.  government  that  the  credibility  of  a government  is  its  lifeline. 
It  will  mark  how  great  that  nation  will  be  in  history,"  Dones  said. 


Haskell  provides  meeting  spot  for  tribal  councils 

After  125  years  of  separation,  members  of  two  Ponca  tribal  councils  meet 
today  in  Lawrence. 

Congress  terminated  the  tribe  in  Nebraska  in  the  1960s,  and  it  was 
reinstated  in  1990.  The  northern  tribe  is  still  feeling  the  effects  of 
that  period,  as  the  Nebraska  members  have  no  fluent  speakers  of  the  Ponca 
language . 

"In  order  for  us  to  continue  to  be  a strong  nation,  Poncas,  we  need  to 
have  that  language.  We  need  to  have  that  culture,"  Wright  said. 

With  the  cultural  resources  the  southern  Poncas  of  Oklahoma  have,  tribal 
leaders  are  using  the  meetings  this  week  to  talk  about  how  to  bridge  the 
gap  and  use  technology  and  education  to  give  Nebraska  tribe  members  more 
access  to  the  language.  Wright  said  the  tribes  may  want  to  pool  their 
resources  together  to  take  advantage  of  federal  government  preservation 
programs . 

"We  have  this  common  tradition  and  common  language.  So  if  we  can  get 
together  to  do  that,  we  can  get  together  to  do  a lot  of  other  things," 
Wright  said. 

Leaders  hope  the  partnership  can  lead  to  other  opportunities,  such  as 
economic  development. 

"This  is  a big  step  toward  bringing  both  of  our  tribes  back  together," 
Wright  said  in  a speech  to  students. 

The  meeting  will  continue  today  at  Haskell's  Stidham  Union. 

Copyright  c.  2007  The  Lawrence  Dournal-World . All  rights  reserved. 
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Karuk  Tribal  Health  Clinic:  "We're  here  for  everyone" 

By  Brad  Smith 

Daily  News  Staff  Writer 

February  16,  2007 

This  week  I plan  to  sort  out  a puzzle  that  I have  wondered  about.  Why 
didn't  all  of  the  Indians  join  the  fight  in  the  Indian  Wars  of  the  1850s? 

SISKIYOU  COUNTY  - The  Karuk  Tribal  Health  Clinic  wants  all  of  Siskiyou 
County  to  know  that  they  want  to  help  everyone  - Native  Americans  and  non- 
natives alike. 

"Medical  and  social  services,  with  the  exception  of  dental,  are  open  to 
the  public,"  Dr.  Desse  Drake  said.  Drake  is  a psychotherapist  and  licensed 
clinical  social  worker  at  the  KTHC. 

"Dust  because  the  KTHC  is  owned  by  the  tribe  doesn't  mean  that  we  deal 
only  with  Native  Americans,"  Drake  said.  The  client  breakdown,  he  said, 
shows  that  60  to  70  percent  are  Native  American  clients,  while  the  rest 
are  non-natives. 

"The  latter  is  entirely  Caucasian.  We  currently  don't  have  any  Hispanic 
clients  - but  we're  open  to  them,"  Drake  said. 

Drake  said  that  the  KTHC  accepts  Medi-Cal,  Medi-Care  and  insurance. 
"We'll  work  with  those  who  don't  have  Medi-Cal,  Medi-Care  or  insurance, 
too . " 

The  clinic  is  making  an  effort  to  let  the  public  know  about  the 
availability  of  the  KTHC's  services,  Drake  said,  because  he  feels  that 
there  is  a serious  need  for  it. 

"We  have  some  serious  problems  in  this  county.  This  is  an  economically 
depressed  area.  Tie  that  in  with  substance  abuse  and  an  inability  to 
properly  interact  with  family,  friends  and  society  in  general  - you  have 
dire  problems,"  Drake  said. 

He  said  that  substance  abuse  is  very  damaging  since  it  affects  not  only 
the  abuser  but  the  abuser's  family  and  friends  as  well. 


"It's  just  not  the  abuse  of  substances  - it's  how  one  interacts  with 
family  and  friends.  Society,  too,  is  affected.  Some  abusers  commit  crimes, 
" Drake  said.  "Other  people  are  some  times  hurt  by  those  actions.  And  then 
the  abuser's  family  and  friends,  of  course,  are  hurt  again." 

Drake  said  it  is  a vicious  cycle.  However,  he  added,  cycles  can  be 
broken . 

"That's  what  we  work  on  here,  breaking  that  cycle,"  Drake  explained. 
"Joseph  Snapp  is  our  substance  abuse  program's  director.  He's  done  some 
great  work." 

Drake  said  that  Snapp  works  with  more  than  40  cases.  Six  of  those 
individuals  are  non-native. 

"The  ages  ran  from  18  to  83,"  Drake  added. 

He  said  that  Snapp  has  some  counselors  working  with  young  people  in 
Orleans'  schools. 

"Think  of  it  as  a means  of  prevention,"  Drake  said.  "Children  today 
receive  a lot  negative  messages  and  stereotypes  via  the  media.  We're 
trying  to  counteract  that." 

The  KTHC,  according  to  Drake,  has  an  array  of  programs  ranging  from 
domestic  abuse  to  relapse  prevention.  Programs  are  outpatient  oriented. 

The  clinic  works  with  a number  of  agencies,  including  Child  Protective 
Services,  Probation  and  Department  of  Social  Services. 

Drake  and  Snapp  both  hope  that  people.  Native  American  or  otherwise, 
will  take  advantage  of  the  KTHC  programs. 

"We're  here  to  help  people,  regardless  of  ethnicity  or  class.  We  don't 
care  about  that  - we  care  about  helping  people,"  Drake  said.  "We  have  a 
lot  to  offer,  with  our  medical  and  social  services.  All  people  have  to  do 
is  walk  in  and  ask. " 

The  KTHC  is  located  on  1509  S.  Oregon  Street.  For  more  information  call 
842-9200. 

Copyright  c.  2003-2007  Red  Lake  Net  News.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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U.  of  I.  ends  Chief  Illiniwek's  run 
By  Jodi  S.  Cohen 

Tribune  higher  education  reporter 
February  16,  2007,  12:25  PM  CST 

The  University  of  Illinois'  American  Indian  mascot.  Chief  Illiniwek,  no 
longer  will  perform  at  athletic  events  on  the  school's  main  campus  after 
Wednesday  - the  last  men's  home  basketball  game  of  the  season. 

School  officials  today  issued  a news  release  on  the  retirement  of  the 
81-year-old  mascot,  who  is  portrayed  by  buckskin-clad  students  who  dance 
at  football  and  basketball  games  and  other  athletic  events. 

University  officials  had  made  extensive  preparations  for  today's 
announcement.  But  according  to  a source  familiar  with  the  university's 
plan,  the  process  took  a turn  Thursday  when  the  two  students  who  portray 
the  chief  filed  a lawsuit  against  the  university  and  the  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association. 

The  students  were  seeking  a restraining  order  that  would  prevent  the 
university  from  dumping  the  chief  and  would  lift  the  NCAA's  sanctions 
against  the  university's  sports  teams. 

But  a Champaign  County  judge  today  denied  their  motion,  saying  he  would 
not  stand  in  the  way  of  the  U.  of  I.'s  decision.  Judge  Michael  Jones  said 
during  a 90-minute  hearing,  "Whether  we  like  it  or  not...  I don't  believe, 
at  least  today,  it  is  my  business  imposing  my  idea  which  course  of  action 


the  U.  of  I.  should  have  chosen." 

The  judge  said  he  was  "not  persuaded  the  two  plaintiffs  will  suffer 
irreparable  harm  if  the  chief  does  not  perform  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
men's  basketball  season." 

Hones  is  a graduate  of  the  university's  law  school,  and  his  wife  is  a U. 
of  I.  employee. 

The  chief  made  his  first  appearance  on  Oct.  30,  1926,  during  halftime  of 
the  Illinois-Pennsylvania  football  game. 

Retiring  the  chief  is  a victory  for  those  who  have  pressured  the 
university  for  years  to  dump  the  mascot,  which  they  say  is  humiliating  and 
creates  a hostile  environment  on  campus. 

It  also  opens  the  way  for  the  university  to  host  postseason  games, 
currently  prohibited  by  the  NCAA  because  Chief  Illiniwek  violates  the 
organization's  rules,  including  next  month's  National  Invitation 
Tournament  in  basketball. 

But  the  university's  decision  is  a bitter  defeat  for  those  who  have 
lobbied  hard  to  keep  Chief  Illiniwek,  saying  it  is  a revered  tradition 
that  honors  Native  American  culture.  It  also  could  mean  a hit  in  alumni 
donations  as  the  university  embarks  on  a multibillion-dollar  fundraising 
campaign . 

Steven  Raquel  of  Naperville,  who  portrayed  the  chief  in  1992  and  '93, 
said  Thursday  he  would  be  disappointed  if  the  tradition  ended  with  only  a 
few  days'  notice. 

"It  is  a dishonorable  ending  to  80  years  of  an  honorable  tradition," 
Raquel  said.  "The  tradition  and  the  origins  and  the  efforts  that  we  have 
made  over  the  years  have  only  been  done  in  respect  of  the  history  of 
Illinois  and  the  history  of  the  Illinois  tribe.  To  see  that  linkage  and 
that  appreciation  go  by  the  wayside  . . . without  an  opportunity  to  find 
common  ground  is  disappointing." 

Raquel  said  university  officials  did  not  tell  the  Council  of  Chiefs,  the 
group  of  27  living  alumni  who  portrayed  Illiniwek,  about  their  decision. 

Others,  however,  applauded  the  plan. 

Charlotte  Wilkenson,  32,  a Native  American  graduate  student,  said:  "This 
will  be  a time  when  we  finally  honor  the  people  who  have  been  fighting  the 
issue,  who  have  been  saying  all  along  to  retire  the  chief  in  name,  in 
symbol,  in  performance." 

In  2005  the  NCAA  ruled  that  Chief  Illiniwek  and  some  mascots  at  other 
universities  were  "hostile  and  abusive."  The  resulting  sanctions  have 
prevented  the  university  from  hosting  men's  tennis  and  women's  soccer 
championship  games. 

Last  month,  university  board  of  trustees  Chairman  Lawrence  Eppley  said  a 
decision  about  the  chief's  future  would  be  made  this  year  in  response  to 
the  NCAA  ruling. 

The  students'  lawsuit  against  the  university  and  the  NCAA  alleged  that 
being  forced  to  abandon  their  positions  as  chief  would  violate,  among 
other  things,  their  freedom  of  speech,  academic  freedom  and  future 
economic  earnings. 

The  students  are  Dan  Maloney  of  Galesburg,  who  performs  at  men's 
football  and  basketball  games,  and  assistant  chief  Logan  Ponce  of  St. 
Charles,  who  performs  at  women's  basketball  and  volleyball  games. 

According  to  their  complaint,  retiring  the  chief  would  damage  their 
reputations  and  jeopardize  their  ability  to  receive  academic  credit.  The 
students  receive  credit  from  the  School  of  Music  for  portraying  Chief 
Illiniwek,  according  to  the  complaint. 

"As  has  been  the  case  for  many  former  students  who  have  portrayed  Chief 
Illiniwek,  many  valuable  employment  and  career  opportunities  and 
professional  associations  have  been  opened  to  those  who  have  had  the 
privilege  and  honor  of  portraying  Chief  Illiniwek,"  according  to  the 
lawsuit . 

The  lawsuit  also  argues  that  the  NCAA  failed  to  provide  due  process  to 
the  students  and  the  university  when  it  issued  the  sanctions,  citing  a 
1991  state  law  that  requires  certain  procedures,  such  as  hearings,  before 
penalties  can  be  imposed. 

In  a similar  lawsuit  in  North  Dakota,  a state  district  judge  granted  a 
preliminary  injunction  in  November  that  allowed  the  University  of  North 


Dakota  to  keep  its  "Fighting  Sioux"  name  and  use  of  Native  American 
imagery  without  NCAA  penalties  pending  a trial. 

The  U.  of  I.  students'  attorney,  Brent  Holmes,  did  not  return  calls  for 
comment.  Maloney  said  he  couldn't  comment  until  after  today's  hearing. 

NCAA  spokesman  Bob  Williams  said  Thursday  that  the  NCAA  believes  its 
sanctions  are  legal. 

"We  intend  to  aggressively  defend  our  position  if  it  comes  to  a court 
hearing,"  Williams  said.  "We  not  only  have  the  right  but  also  the 
obligation  to  ensure  our  NCAA  championships  are  conducted  in  an  atmosphere 
free  of  racial  stereotyping  and  one  in  which  all  of  our  student  athletes, 
athletic  staff  and  fans  feel  comfortable." 

Maneuvering  over  the  chief  has  accelerated  in  recent  weeks. 

Last  month  the  Oglala  Sioux  tribe  that  sold  the  university  some  of  the 
chief's  regalia,  including  moccasins,  peace  pipe  pouch,  breastplate  and 
war  bonnet  with  eagle  feathers,  demanded  them  back. 

The  university  later  found  documentation  that  it  already  had  returned 
the  eagle-feathered  headdress  to  the  tribe  at  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  in 
South  Dakota. 

On  Feb.  1 university  officials  held  a campuswide  forum  to  address  racism 
on  campus  after  a student  who  opposed  the  chief  was  threatened  on  an 
Internet  site. 

Last  week,  the  Council  of  Chiefs  sent  a letter  to  university  President  B. 
Joseph  White  asking  for  ownership  of  the  chief  trademark. 

Tribune  staff  reporter  Neil  Milbert  and  the  Associated  Press 

contributed  to  this  report. 

jscohen@tribune.com 

Copyright  c.  2007,  Chicago  Tribune. 
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Stop  Killing  Wolves  ! ! 

Dear  Friends: 

Dust  days  ago,  Idaho  state  officials  proposed  to  slash  the  price  tag  for 
killing  a wolf  in  Idaho  to  only  $9.75. 

This  comes  on  the  heels  of  a formally  released  federal  proposal  to  lift 
wolf  protections  in  Idaho  and  Wyoming  - two  states  that  plan  to 
exterminate  as  many  wolves  as  possible  within  their  borders. 

But  we  have  a plan  to  stop  them. 

It's  up  to  us  to  stop  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  wolves  in  Idaho.  Please 
support  Defenders'  work  to  save  our  Northern  Rockies  wolves. 

To  jumpstart  its  wolf  massacre,  Idaho  officials  are  proposing  to  offer  a 
small  price  to  entice  the  state's  hunters  to  participate  in  their  plan  to 
slaughter  wolves.  If  gray  wolves  lose  federal  protection  in  Idaho,  the 
price  for  a wolf's  life  could  be  just  $9.75. 

And  Idaho's  wolves  will  find  no  friend  in  Governor  "Butch"  Otter.  In 
fact.  Governor  Otter  is  eager  to  kill  these  magnificent  creatures  himself. 
He  recently  addressed  an  anti-wolf  rally,  saying: 

"I'm  prepared  to  bid  for  that  first  ticket  to  shoot  a wolf  myself." 

Listen  to  the  governor's  chilling  remarks 

In  neighboring  Wyoming,  things  are  just  as  bad.  As  many  as  2 out  of 
every  3 wolves  in  the  state  could  be  killed,  with  unlimited  killing  in 
some  wilderness  areas. 

We're  in  for  one  of  the  toughest  fights  in  years  - and  we  need  your  help 


to  save  our  wolves. 

Defenders  is  working  hard  to  prevent  the  single  biggest  setback  in  wolf 
conservation  in  decades: 

* We're  working  with  a broad  coalition  of  nearly  30  conservation  groups 
on  the  ground,  speaking  out  for  wolves  and  against  Idaho  and  Wyoming's 
wolf  eradication  plans. 

* We're  calling  on  federal  officials  to  hold  additional  public  hearings 
and  to  extend  by  30  days  the  period  for  public  comments  on  this 
important  issue  so  your  voice  can  be  heard. 

* We're  analyzing  the  federal  wolf  delisting  plan  and  crafting  a detailed 
response . 

* We're  working  with  ranchers  and  landowners  in  wolf  country  to  find 
common  sense  solutions  for  wolves  and  people. 

Already,  over  50,000  people  like  you  have  written  to  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Dirk  Kempthorne  to  express  outrage  over  the  ill-conceived  federal 
plan.  And  we're  preparing  a massive  mobilization  around  the  official 
comment  period  on  the  delisting  of  Northern  Rockies  gray  wolves. 

To  spread  the  word,  we'll  be  launching  a sophisticated  public  education 
campaign  and  ambitious  efforts  to  activate  conservationists  in  the 
Northern  Rockies.  We  will  also  call  on  you  to  help  generate  200,000  public 
comments  against  this  irresponsible  proposal  - one  of  our  most  ambitious 
goals  yet. 

But  we  can't  do  any  of  this  important  work  without  the  help  of  people 
just  like  you  who  care  about  our  wolves.  Please  support  our  work  with  your 
tax-deductible  online  gift. 

Defenders  was  a leader  in  the  successful  effort  to  reintroduce  wolves  to 
Yellowstone  and  central  Idaho.  But  even  these  iconic  animals  are  now 
threatened  by  Idaho  and  Wyoming's  reckless  plans.  Under  the  states' 
proposals,  these  wolves  could  be  shot  on  sight  if  they  wander  outside 
protected  havens  like  Yellowstone  and  Grand  Teton  National  Parks. 

It  will  take  a monumental  effort  to  protect  our  Northern  Rockies  wolves. 
But  with  your  help,  we  can  save  these  animals  for  future  generations. 

Thank  you  for  all  you  do  to  protect  our  wildlife  and  wild  places. 
Sincerely, 

Rodger  Schlickeisen 
President 

Defenders  of  Wildlife 
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Pyle  Mountain  Holsters  - Surging  in  Search  Engine  Rankings 
February  15,  2007 

Two  months  ago  Pyle  Mountain  Holsters  wasn't  in  the  top  100  results  of 
major  search  engines  for  it's  most  important  keywords  - today  the  company 
has  multiple  keywords  on  the  first  page. 

Pyle  Mountain  Holsters  - a Welch,  Inc.  and  Native  American  owned  and 
operated  business  is  the  creation  of  Ed  Welch,  a member  of  the  Choctaw 
Nation  Indian  Tribe.  It's  primary  business  is  online  retail  of  handgun 
holsters  - ranging  from  shoulder  holsters  to  belly  holsters  - while 
targeting  a market  segment  of  law  enforcement,  concealed  handgun  license 
holders,  hunters,  fisherman,  and  general  shooting  enthusiasts.  According 
to  Welch,  sales  have  tripled  during  the  two  month  time  period. 

Although  his  formal  education  is  grounded  in  the  area  of  finance,  Welch 
is  quite  an  SEO  (Search  Engine  Optimization)  strategist.  When  asked  if  he 
would  ever  consider  SEO  consulting  - he  simply  smiled  and  offered  the 
following  - "the  net  is  full  of  SEO  guru's  - I've  got  to  be  really  excited 
about  a project  before  I'll  take  it  on"  - which  reflects  in  his  enthusiasm 
of  Pyle  Mountain  Holsters. 

When  asked  if  he  had  any  advice  for  other  entrepreneurs  striving  to  get 


ahead  in  the  world  of  online  retail  - "You've  got  to  be  hungry  - when 
you're  hungry  you  persevere.  You've  got  to  want  it.  Use  the  net  - every 
business  resource  you  need  is  on  the  net.  Learn  as  you  go  - if  you  need  to 
accomplish  something  - learn  about  it  - then  overcome  your  challenge.  But 
the  most  important  thing  I've  learned  - enjoy  the  process  - if  you  don't 
learn  to  enjoy  the  process  - it  will  be  difficult  to  maintain  the  positive 
attitude  needed  to  overcome  those  adversities  standing  between  you  and 
success . 
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Court  rules  against  bid  to  halt  funding  of  OHA 
By  Ken  Kobayashi 
Advertiser  Courts  Writer 
February  10,  2007 

A federal  appeals  court  yesterday  ruled  against  a group  of  Hawai'i 
taxpayers  challenging  the  use  of  state  general  funds  for  the  Office  of 
Hawaiian  Affairs. 

The  move  is  in  line  with  a U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  last  year  that 
indicated  payment  of  taxes  alone  isn't  enough  to  establish  the  taxpayers 
have  the  necessary  legal  standing  to  challenge  the  state  funding. 

Yesterday's  decision  by  a three-member  panel  of  the  9th  U.S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  also  found  that  the  taxpayers  did  not  have  standing  to 
challenge  the  state  funding. 

But  instead  of  dismissing  the  taxpayer  lawsuit,  the  appeals  court  sent 
the  case  back  to  U.S.  District  Dudge  Susan  Oki  Mollway. 

H.  William  Burgess,  lawyer  for  Earl  Arakaki  and  about  a dozen  other 
Hawai'i  taxpayers,  said  he  wasn't  happy  with  the  ruling.  He  said  the 
appeals  court  could  have  found  that  last  year's  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruling, 
in  an  Ohio  case,  did  not  apply  and  ruled  that  his  clients  could  pursue 
their  lawsuit. 

He  said  he  will  argue  that  point  when  the  case  is  sent  back  to  Mollway. 

State  Attorney  General  Mark  Bennett  said  he  was  pleased  that  the  appeals 
court  ruled  in  favor  of  the  state  on  all  "substantive  issues."  But  he  said 
the  appeals  court  could  have  ordered  that  the  case  be  dismissed  instead  of 
sending  it  back  to  the  trial  court.  Bennett  said  he  didn't  know  what  was 
left  for  Mollway  to  decide. 

Bennett  said  he  anticipates  that  Mollway  soon  will  hold  a conference 
with  the  lawyers  on  how  to  proceed  with  the  case. 

The  decision  is  the  latest  development  in  the  taxpayer  lawsuit  alleging 
that  the  use  of  government  money  for  OHA  is  unconstitutional  because  the 
organization  benefits  only  those  of  Hawaiian  ancestry. 

Mollway  initially  threw  out  the  lawsuit,  filed  in  2002,  challenging 
government  money  to  OHA  and  the  Department  of  Hawaiian  Home  Lands.  But  in 
2005,  the  appeals  court  reinstated  the  portion  of  the  suit  dealing  with 
OHA,  which  gets  about  10  percent  of  its  operating  budget  from  state 
general  fund  money. 

In  Dune  last  year,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  rejected  that  part  of  the  suit 
and  indicated  that  the  payment  of  taxes  alone  isn't  enough  to  give  the 
residents  legal  standing. 

The  high  court  cited  a previous  ruling  that  threw  out  an  Ohio  taxpayer 
lawsuit  challenging  $300  million  in  tax  breaks  for  a DaimlerChrysler  Deep 
assembly  plant. 

The  high  court  sent  the  Hawai'i  case  back  to  the  appeals  court  to  issue 
a ruling  based  on  the  Ohio  case,  which  led  to  yesterday's  decision. 


"In  light  of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  DaimlerChrysler,  we  now 
hold  that  plaintiffs,  as  state  taxpayers,  lack  standing  to  bring  a suit 
claiming  that  the  OHA  programs  that  are  funded  by  state  tax  revenues 
violate  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,"  the 
panel's  unanimous  opinion  said. 

"Although  it  is  not  clear  that  any  plaintiffs  have  standing  in  any  other 
capacity  to  challenge  the  OHA  programs,  we  remand  to  the  district  court 
for  further  proceedings." 

The  36-page  opinion  was  written  by  appeals  Judge  Jay  Bybee,  who  wrote 
the  decision  for  a three-member  panel  that  Kamehameha  Schools'  admissions 
policy  of  giving  preference  to  Hawaiians  violated  federal  law.  A larger 
panel  of  the  9th  Circuit  later  reversed  that  ruling. 

OHA  Chairwoman  Haunani  Apoliona  yesterday  said  she  was  pleased  with  the 
decision,  but  warned  that  Hawaiians  must  gain  political  status  to  ward  off 
future  legal  challenges. 

"Although  we  have  prevailed  in  the  legal  battle,  we  must  continue  our 
efforts  to  recognize  Native  Hawaiians  as  an  indigenous  people  with  a 
sovereign  identity,"  she  said. 

Reach  Ken  Kobayashi  at  kkobayashi@honoluluadvertiser.com. 

Copyright  c.  2007  The  Honolulu  Advertiser,  a division  of  Gannett  Co.  Inc. 
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Native  American  populations  share  gene  signature 
NewScientist.com  news  service 
Roxanne  Khamsi 
14  February  2007 

A distinctive,  repeating  sequence  of  DNA  found  in  people  living  at  the 
eastern  edge  of  Russia  is  also  widespread  among  Native  Americans, 
according  to  a new  study. 

The  finding  lends  support  to  the  idea  that  Native  Americans  descended 
from  a common  founding  population  that  lived  near  the  Bering  land  bridge 
for  some  time. 

Kari  Schroeder  at  the  University  of  California  in  Davis,  US,  and 
colleagues  sampled  the  genes  from  various  populations  around  the  globe, 
including  two  at  the  eastern  edge  of  Siberia,  53  elsewhere  in  Asia  and  18 
Native  American  populations.  The  study  examined  samples  from  roughly  1500 
people  in  total,  including  445  Native  Americans. 

The  team  looked  for  a series  of  nine  repeating  chunks  of  DNA,  known  as 
9RA,  which  fall  in  a non-coding  region  of  chromosome  9. 

They  found  the  9RA  sequence  in  at  least  one  member  of  all  the  Native 
American  populations  tested,  such  as  the  Cherokee  and  Apache  people.  The 
two  populations  in  eastern  Siberia,  where  the  Bering  land  bridge  once 
connected  Asia  to  North  America,  also  tested  positive  for  the  9RA  sequence. 

The  9RA  sequence  did  not  appear  in  any  of  the  other  Asian  populations 
examined  in  the  study,  including  those  from  other  parts  of  Siberia,  from 
Mongolia  or  Japan. 

Multiple  migrations? 

According  to  Schroeder,  the  high  prevalence  of  this  gene  marker  among 
native  populations  of  North  and  South  America  - and  its  absence  in  most  of 
Asia  - lends  strong  support  to  the  idea  that  Native  Americans  can  trace 
their  ancestry  to  a common  founding  population. 

The  9RA  mutation  probably  occurred  in  an  ancestral  population  located  at 
the  eastern  edge  of  Siberia,  which  subsequently  migrated  over  the  Bering 
land  bridge,  Schroeder  says.  There  may  have  been  multiple  migrations  from 


this  founding  population,  occurring  thousands  of  years  apart,  she  adds. 

"How  many  times  did  people  cross  the  Bering  land  bridge?  That  would  be  a 
very  difficult  question  to  answer,"  says  Jeffrey  Long  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  Medical  School  in  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  US,  who  contributed  to  the 
new  study. 

Other  experts  have  previously  suggested  that  Native  Americans  do  not 
share  a common  ancestry  because  of  the  linguistic  and  dental  differences 
among  populations. 

Journal  reference:  Biology  Letters  (DOI:  10. 1098/rsbl. 2006. 0609) 

Copyright  c.  2007  New  Scientist,  Reed  Business  Information  Ltd. 
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Traditional  Indians  buried  by  new  casino  Indians 
By  Tim  Giago  (Nanwica  Kciji) 

February  12,  2007 

A ruling  last  Friday  by  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  rejected  arguments  by  the  San  Manuel  Band  of  Mission  Indians  that 
they  should  not  be  subject  to  federal  labor  laws. 

Judge  Janice  Rogers  Brown  said  in  the  ruling  by  the  three-judge  panel, 
"Tribal  sovereignty  is  not  absolute  autonomy  permitting  a tribe  to  operate 
in  a commercial  capacity  without  legal  restraint." 

The  ruling  was  issued  in  response  to  a complaint  filed  by  the 
Communications  Workers  of  America  with  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 
The  San  Manuel  Band  of  Mission  Indians  had  appealed  that  ruling  favoring 
the  union  by  the  NLRB. 

Indian  gaming  is  now  a $22  billion-a-year  industry  with  casinos  in  28 
states  that  employs  as  many  as  250,000  workers  many  of  them  non-Indians. 
The  industry  has  taken  some  of  the  poorest  people  in  America  to  the  lofty 
realms  of  the  richest. 

There  has  been  a long-time  fear  by  the  larger  Indian  nations  calling 
themselves  "Treaty  Tribes"  that  some  of  the  smaller  and  newer  tribes  would 
eventually  get  them  entangled  in  legal  battles  they  were  sure  to  lose. 
Sovereignty  on  reservations  like  the  Pine  Ridge  and  Rosebud  in  South 
Dakota  is  a given.  These  tribes  have  their  own  law  enforcement  and 
judicial  system  that  operates  under  the  auspices  of  a legally  elected 
tribal  government.  The  State  of  South  Dakota  has  no  jurisdiction  on  these 
reservations  whereas  in  many  states,  including  California,  the  states 
operate  under  Public  Law  280  that  does  give  them  jurisdiction  over  law 
enforcement  and  other  legal  matters  on  Indian  reservations  within  their 
boundaries.  And  as  usual,  this  mish-mash  of  conflicting  jurisdictional 
laws  can  create  widespread  confusion. 

What  impact  does  this  new  ruling  have  on  Indian  country?  First  of  all  it 
will  give  unions  the  right  to  deal  directly  with  its  members  outside  of 
any  restrictions  placed  upon  it  by  the  tribes.  Now  the  unions  will  come 
under  the  protections  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

There  are  some  tribes  like  the  Oneida  Nation  of  New  York  State,  the 
Mashentucket  Pequot  in  Connecticut,  and  the  Shakopee  in  Minnesota  that 
have  become  so  extremely  wealthy  that  they  almost  feel  they  are  above  any 
man-made  laws.  Henry  Duro,  chairman  of  the  San  Manuel  Tribe  said,  "We  are 
disappointed  by  the  ruling  today.  We  believe  that  these  gaming  projects 
help  to  fulfill  essential  governmental  functions  by  providing  education, 
health  care,  housing,  senor  care  and  other  key  programs.  Those  are  basic 
governmental  obligations  that  could  be  impacted  by  this  decision."  Does 
staging  multi-million  dollar  boxing  matches  and  purchasing  professional 
basketball  teams  and  hotel  restaurant  chains  fit  in  there  somewhere? 

Now  let's  take  a look  at  the  basic  reality  of  tribal  gaming.  There  are 


many  tribes  fortunate  enough  to  be  located  on  or  near  large  metropolitan 
areas  where  their  casinos  can  rake  in  millions  of  dollars  annually.  There 
are  other  tribes  that  still  rank  amongst  the  poorest  people  in  America  by 
reason  of  geography  or  because  they  have  chosen  not  to  get  into  this  mad 
race  to  build  a gaming  casino.  The  Navajo  Nation  is  still  struggling  with 
this  decision  and  the  Hopi  Nation  of  Arizona  has  ruled  out  the  prospects 
of  ever  building  a casino. 

It  has  been  my  contention  for  many  years  that  those  Indian  nations 
sitting  on  top  of  the  extreme  wealth  afforded  them  by  their  casinos  should 
cease  taking  funds  from  the  federal  government  that  could  be  better 
utilized  on  the  poorer  Indian  reservations.  When  the  Seminole  Nation  of 
Florida  can  spend  a billion  dollars  to  purchase  the  Hard  Rock  Cafe'  and 
Hotel  enterprises  it  makes  the  people  of  the  very  poor  tribes  wonder  why 
they  are  still  getting  federal  funding  for  a variety  of  tribal  programs. 

These  wealthy  tribes  can  afford  to  build  beautiful  homes,  construct  new 
schools  and  hospitals,  and  to  totally  rebuild  the  infrastructure  on  their 
tribal  lands  from  the  profits  realized  by  their  lucrative  casinos.  Some  of 
the  larger  tribes  such  as  Pine  Ridge  and  Rosebud  are  struggling  to  survive. 
Unemployment  on  these  reservations  can  be  as  high  as  75  percent  and  their 
populations  are  nearly  10  times  that  of  the  smaller  and  newer  tribes  that 
are  raking  in  millions  every  month.  The  wealthy  tribes  handout  per  capita 
payments  to  their  members  that  often  amounts  to  thousands  of  dollars  every 
month.  To  me  it  is  a new  dimension  in  welfare. 

I believe  it  is  high  time  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  take  a 
closer  look  at  the  financial  positions  of  every  Indian  nation  in  America 
and  to  come  up  with  a new  set  of  rules,  regulations  and  laws  that  would 
drastically  decrease  federal  funding  to  the  wealthy,  independent  tribes 
and  redistribute  those  funds  to  the  poorer  Indian  nations. 

Many  Native  Americans  are  a little  sick  and  tired  of  watching  wealthy 
tribes  like  the  Seminole  Nation  of  Florida  flaunt  their  wealth  while  the 
majority  of  Indians  continue  to  live  in  the  worst  conditions  of  poverty 
ever  imaginable. 

To  suggest  that  the  wealthy  tribes  give  up  their  federal  dollars  in 
favor  of  the  poor  tribes  is  almost  sacrilegious  in  Indian  country,  but 
somebody  has  to  say  it.  As  I have  written  so  many  times  in  the  past,  it 
is  an  unfortunate  set  of  circumstances  in  this  country  to  see  the  rich 
tribes  become  richer  while  the  poor  become  poorer.  But  remember,  to  be 
rich  in  money  is  much  less  than  to  be  rich  in  culture  and  traditions. 

The  smaller  and  newer  tribes  are  now  getting  involved  in  legal  disputes 
that  will  impact  all  of  the  tribes  in  America  and  they  are  doing  so 
without  consulting  the  larger  and  more  established  and  traditional  Indian 
nations.  The  case  just  ruled  upon  with  the  NLRB  is  one  example  and  believe 
me,  there  will  be  many  more  that  will  be  even  more  damaging  to  the  all  of 
the  tribes  of  Indian  country.  The  new  casino  Indian  is  rapidly  supplanting 
the  older  and  more  traditional  Indian.  Greed  is  the  new  Indian  God  and 
where  it  stops,  nobody  knows. 

Copyright  c.  2007  Native  American  lournalists  Foundation,  Inc. 

McClatchy  News  Service  in  Washington,  DC  distributes  Tim  Giago's  weekly 
column.  He  can  be  reached  at  najournalists@rushmore.com.  Giago  was  also 
the  founder  and  former  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Lakota  Times  and  Indian 
Country  Today  newspapers  and  the  founder  and  first  president  of  the  Native 
American  lournalists  Association.  He  was  a Nieman  Fellow  at  Harvard  in  the 
class  of  1990  - 1991. 

Clear  Light  Books  of  Santa  Fe,  NM  (harmon@clearlightbooks . com)  published 
his  latest  book,  "Children  Left  Behind" 
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Desperation  in  Pine  Ridge 
By  Melanie  McBee 
The  People's  Voice 
February  15,  2007 

I am  a 27  yr.  old  Oglala  Lakota  woman,  originally  from  the  Pine  Ridge 
Indian  Reservation.  I was  fortunate  enough  to  have  been  adopted  by  a 
stable,  Christian  family  who  had  my  best  interests  at  heart.  Most  children 
from  Pine  Ridge  are  not  so  blessed. 

Pine  Ridge  is  situated  in  the  southwest  corner  of  South  Dakota,  and  is 
the  eighth  largest  reservation  in  the  United  States.  The  unemployment  rate 
is  85%  and  97%  of  the  population  are  living  below  the  federal  poverty 
level.  The  infant  mortality  rate  is  five  times  the  United  States  national 
average,  and  has  among  the  shortest  life  expectancies  of  any  group  in  the 
western  hemisphere. 

Alcoholism,  addiction,  violence,  and  suicide  predominate  in  this  once 
tranquil  place.  Although  my  family  educated  me  on  the  statistics,  I was 
hardly  prepared  when  in  1997-98,  I went  to  live  there.  I was  mortified  by 
the  alcoholism.  These  people... MY  PEOPLE  were  committing  a slow  suicide  by 
the  huge  amounts  of  alcohol  they  were  consuming.  This  was  no  longer  just 
another  statistic  to  mej  it  became  my  reality,  the  place  I woke  up  to 
every  day.  Many  of  these  families  are  living  without  necessities  like 
running  water,  electricity,  sewer,  heat  - even  food,  diapers,  and  formula. 
Despite  these  things  - they  somehow  always  seem  to  find  the  money  to  drink, 
or  to  buy  a can  of  hair  spray  to  huff,  or  a can  of  paint  to  sniff. 

My  people  are  stealing  from  each  other  to  drink,  committing  burglaries 

to  drink,  and  begging  for  money  from  others  to  be  able  to  buy  just  one  can 
of  beer.  I have  a brother  who  was  also  under  foster  care  off  of  the 
reservation,  and  at  7 yrs.  old  the  tribe  came  and  took  him  back,  so  he  was 
then  forced  to  live  on  the  reservation  with  his  Indian  family.  When  I 
chose  to  live  there,  I became  very  close  with  him.  He  told  me  that  he 
wished  that  I would  leave,  because  it  would  be  better  than  to  subject 
myself  to  the  lifestyle  on  the  reservation.  He  expressed  deep  seated 
regret  that  he  was  carelessly  pulled  from  a financially,  spiritually,  and 

emotionally  stable  home  and  returned  to  the  reservation.  He  did  everything 

in  his  power  to  make  me  miserable  when  I lived  there,  so  that  I would  just 
leave.  He  was  robbed  of  the  wonderful  opportunities  he  could  have  had.  Why 
- Racism.  My  nation  would  rather  force  the  children  to  continue  to  live 
with  instability,  alcoholism,  and  violence,  than  to  have  them  adopted  by 
the  "whites." 

Being  a sovereign  nation,  nothing  can  be  done  through  state  social 
services  - and  the  government  doesn't  want  anything  to  do  with  us,  unless, 
of  course,  it  is  to  make  themselves  look  good.  The  tribe  will  cast  an 
alcoholic  into  treatment,  based  on  another  alcoholic's  word  - but  they  will 
not  remove  an  obviously  neglected  child  from  their  cockroach  infested  home. 

I firsthand,  have  witnessed  my  blood,  my  family,  the  future  generation  of 
children  - being  abused  physically,  and  emotionally.  These  children  are  not 
being  given  even  a fighting  chance  of  a beginning  in  life. 

This  past  summer,  the  same  brother  I mentioned  telephoned  me  in  a 
drunken  stupor,  and  told  me  that  if  I didn't  come  and  get  him,  he  was 
going  to  commit  suicide.  I had  two  other  close  family  members  commit 
suicide,  of  course  I decided  I needed  to  go  and  help  him.  At  2:00  am,  my 
husband  and  I loaded  up  our  two  small  children,  and  what  we  would  need 
into  our  van,  and  we  left  from  Minnesota  to  Martin,  South  Dakota  to  pick 
up  my  brother.  Upon  arrival,  the  first  thing  we  observed  was  the  housing, 
which  horrified  my  husband,  and  reminded  me  of  the  desolation  of  my  people. 

My  baby  nieces  were  crying  because  they  were  hungry,  their  diapers  had 
not  been  changed  in  what  had  to  have  been  a day,  they  were  dirty,  and 
running  around  with  no  shoes  on,  despite  the  glass  on  the  ground  - they  had 
no  clothes  on,  and  had  a look  of  utter  misery,  and  bewilderment  on  their 
little  precious  faces.  YET  their  mothers  were  in  the  back  yard  drinking  at 
ten  in  the  morning.  NO  CHILD  should  have  to  live  this  way  - I just  wanted 
to  take  these  children,  and  bring  them  home,  but  I couldn't  - -what's  worse. 


these  children  will  grow  up  believing  that  the  things  that  they  witness, 
and  endure  are  normal.  I was  powerless  to  do  anything  for  these  children  - 
I wanted  to  embrace  them,  and  take  them  home  with  me. 

Upon  finding  my  brother,  we  also  found  a house  full  of  my  drunken 
relatives.  My  granddaughter  (in  Native  custom)  whom  was  a little  older 
than  my  own  baby  of  6 months,  was  crawling  around  with  no  clothes,  shoes, 
and  a horribly  soiled  diaper  - with  cockroaches,  dirt,  cigarette  ashes,  and 
beer  cans  on  the  floor  - narrowly  avoiding  being  stepped  on.  The  baby's 
mother  who  is  my  niece  is  16,  and  drunk  right  along  with  everyone  else. 

For  them,  this  lifestyle  is  completely  commonplace. 

I know  of  children  5years  old,  molesting  3 month  old  babies  - fathers 
molesting  children,  mothers  molesting  children  - every  form  of  incest  there 
is,  has,  and  will  continue  to  take  place  there  - I have  watched  family 
members  die  of  alcohol  poisoning,  or  cirrhosis  - I've  watched  them  have  to 
have  limbs  removed  because  of  their  irresponsibility  in  taking  care  of 
their  diabetic  needs  - because  they  would  rather  concentrate  on  where  their 
next  beer  is  coming  from,  or  who  can  get  meth,  or  a gun. 

When  I first  went  there  at  16  to  visit,  everyone  was  so  excited  to  meet 
me,  and  then  they  started  telling  me  that  I didn't  belong  there,  because  I 
wasn't  really  a true  Native,  because  I was  raised  with  white  people.  Then 
they  told  me  that  I didn't  belong  with  my  white  family,  that  I belonged 
there  with  them.  I was  called  an  "apple"  red  on  the  outside,  and  white  on 
the  inside,  to  them  I was,  and  still  am  - a wannabe  Native.  The  racism, 
even  against  their  own,  is  unbelievable. 

Men,  beating  their  women  are  a normal  occurrence  here,  as  are  beatings 
and  stabbings  amongst  family.  A majority  of  these  things  can  be  directly 
linked  to  alcohol  - yet  there's  an  liquor  store  in  downtown  Martin  and  gas 
stations  that  sell  liquor.  There  is  Whiteclay,  Nebraska  selling  liquor 
just  off  reservation  boundaries.  Natives,  knowing  full  well  the  alcoholism 
rate,  are  selling  alcohol  to  their  own.  I have  seen  people  call  the  tribal 
police  on  someone  for  liquor  violation,  just  to  sneak  alcohol  into  their 
own  house. 

There  are  dirty  tribal  police  that  have  raped  women  that  they  were 
supposed  to  be  taking  to  the  tribal  jail,  or  offer  to  not  take  them  to 
jail  for  sexual  favors.  These  things  constitute  every  day  life  on  the 
reservation,  and  although  these  things  happen  in  other  places,  I believe 
that  the  plight  of  my  people  should  take  precedence  over  the  third  world 
countries  the  government  is  claiming  to  help. 

I mean.  President  Bush  is  claiming  to  be  spending  all  these  millions  of 
dollars  of  YOUR  money,  to  help  the  situations  in  third  world  countries  - - 
when  for  all  practical  purposes  he  is  creating  a situation,  a problem  in 
addition  to  the  country's  previous  problems,  and  furthermore  Bush  is  the 
President  of  THIS  country  - NOT  anywhere  else.  Then  shouldn't  the  problems 
here  in  the  United  States  be  addressed  first? 

You  see  this  month  is  black  history  month,  and  other  times,  you  see  that 
there  is  some  "awareness  day"  for  something  but.  Native  American  Day  goes 
widely  ignored,  and  there  is  no  awareness  day,  or  month,  or  even  a second 
for  the  plight  of  the  Native  Americans.  This  is  my  mission,  to  educate 
people  about  the  reservation,  and  to  let  my  voice  be  heard,  to  be  the 
voice  for  the  suffering  children  on  the  reservation,  for  my  noble 
ancestors,  and  to  start  doing  something  about  the  desolation  which  is  Pine 
Ridge  Indian  Reservation. 
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Indian  Country  needs  a few  good  leaders. 

When  a tribal  government  is  run  well,  you  can  typically  give  credit  to 
the  person  in  charge. 

The  same  can  be  said  when  things  go  badly.  You  can  trace  disorder  to 
poor  leadership  and  a lack  of  accountability. 

Such  has  been  the  state  of  affairs  among  the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of 
North  Dakota,  home  of  the  Mandan,  Hidatsa  and  Arikara. 

A newly  elected  tribal  chairman  is  seeking  a federal  audit  of  the  $105 
million  debt  amassed  under  the  two  terms  of  Tex  Hall,  the  previous 
chairman . 

Hall  and  I have  a newspaper  history.  As  a reporter,  I wrote  stories 
leading  up  to  his  first  election.  After  they  were  published,  some  of  his 
relatives  called  my  editors  and  threatened  to  sue.  It  never  happened. 

Since  then,  I've  also  written  several  columns  about  Hall  and  his 
administration . 

But  I'm  also  a tribal  citizen  of  the  Mandan,  Hidatsa  and  Arikara  Nation 
and  I - like  many  others  - am  concerned  about  our  tribe's  future. 

"For  all  tribal  members,  the  corruption  and  gross  mismanagement  reported 
is  the  worst  it  has  ever  been  in  the  history  of  the  (Three  Affiliated 
Tribes),"  Ramona  Two  Shields,  executive  director  of  an  elders  organization 
wrote  this  month  to  the  New  Town  (N.D.)  News. 

"Present  documentation  indicates  that  in  the  past  eight  years,  the  Tex 
Hall  administration  (and  those  in)  other  responsible  positions"  are  to 
blame . 

Tribal  leaders  set  the  tone  for  their  administrations. 

Past  leaders  have  served  our  people  well.  They  didn't  need  new  trucks, 
cell  phones  or  massive  travel  budgets.  Previous  tribal  leaders  looked  to 
the  future  of  the  tribe. 

Our  past,  as  well  as  our  future,  have  been  tied  to  a $148  million  trust 
fund,  or  DTAC  - Doint  Tribal  Advisory  Committee  - economic  recovery  fund. 

The  tribe  received  the  money  as  compensation  from  the  federal  government 
after  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  flooded  150,000  acres  of  our  land 
along  the  Missouri  River. 

Fifty  years  later,  our  people  are  still  recovering  from  the  devastating 
loss  of  our  economic  inf rastructure  and  culturally  significant  sacred 
sites . 

The  DTAC  fund  represents  the  pain  and  heartbreak  of  the  Mandan,  Hidatsa 
and  Arikara  people. 

Hall  started  to  use  DTAC  funds  as  soon  as  he  took  office.  He  was  elected 
in  the  fall  of  1998.  The  council  authorized  a $3.6  million  withdrawal  from 
the  fund  in  1998. 

By  the  end  of  2000,  $25  million  was  withdrawn.  Between  2000  and  2004, 
another  $41  million  was  withdrawn.  Hall's  term  ended  in  2006. 

It's  not  clear  where  or  how  the  money  was  spent,  hence  the  pending  audit 

When  tribal  leaders  began  depleting  existing  money,  they  looked  for  new 
sources.  Bank  loans. 

But  in  2006,  the  only  new  line  of  credit  extended  to  the  tribe  came  from 
the  Native  American  Bank,  where  Hall  serves  as  board  chairman  for  the 
bank's  holding  company.  Native  American  Bancorporation  Co. 

Hall  lost  his  bid  for  a third  term  in  November  - Martin  Cross  is  the 
only  chairman  in  the  history  of  our  tribes  to  serve  three  consecutive 
terms . 

Marcus  Wells  Dr.  beat  Hall  by  233  votes,  leaving  the  former  chairman  to 
protest  and  file  complaints  with  the  National  Indian  Gaming  Commission, 
tribal  election  board  and  tribal  court. 

All  three  failed  to  find  wrongdoing  connected  to  Hall's  loss. 

Now  Hall,  former  president  of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians, 
is  turning  to  a regional  tribal  appeals  court  with  hope  of  finding  his  way 
back  to  a council  seat. 

He  recently  lamented  to  a Minot  (N.D.)  Daily  News  reporter  that  his 
election  loss  is  "burning  a hole  in  my  side." 

The  reality:  Under  Hall's  leadership,  a deep  hole  was  burned  in  the  side 
of  the  tribes'  financial  future.  Auditors  have  estimated  it  will  take  some 


15  years  to  clear  the  debt. 

Today,  more  than  500  employees  are  on  the  tribal  payroll.  A number  of 
non-federal  employees  are  set  to  be  laid  off  on  the  reservation,  where 
about  6,000  tribal  citizens  live. 

"By  the  end  of  the  day  we'll  have  at  least  40  letters  that  are  going  out 
" Hugh  Baker,  a federal  programs  manager  for  the  tribe,  said  Thursday.  "It 
will  be  close  to  80  by  the  time  we're  done  next  week." 

It's  one  thing  to  lay  off  employees,  but  what  will  the  new  council  do  to 
curb  its  own  spending? 

In  2006,  the  seven-member  tribal  council  agreed  on  a $2.3  million  budget 
to  meet  its  needs,  including  cell  phones,  salaries,  cars,  travel,  fringe 
benefits,  donations  and  grants. 

Instead,  the  price  tag  doubled  to  $4.5  million  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
And  questionable  spending  continues. 

The  new  council  entered  2007  by  approving  a $120,000  loan  to  a tribal 
cattle  rancher.  Financial  statements  show  tribal  members  have  a poor 
history  of  paying  back  the  tribe.  For  example,  the  tribe  expected  $100,000 
in  small  loans  to  be  repaid  in  2006,  but  only  collected  $11,000. 

Will  the  new  tribal  chairman  be  able  to  define  where  Hall's 
administration  ended  and  his  begins? 

lodi  Rave  covers  Native  issues  for  the  Missoulian  and  other  Lee 
Enterprises  newspapers. 

She  can  be  reached  at  (406)  523-5299  or  jodi.rave@lee.net 
Copyright  c.  2006  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Stokes:  Time  for  new  eagle  feather  law 
by:  DaShanne  Stokes 
February  16,  2007 

Think  your  religious  freedom  is  protected?  Think  again.  As  many  people 
across  Indian  country  are  aware,  American  Indians  are  the  only  ethnic 
group  in  the  United  States  that  require  a federal  permit  for  religious 
freedom.  The  law  upholding  this  is  commonly  referred  to  as  the  "eagle 
feather  law,"  referring  to  Title  50,  Part  22  of  the  U.S.  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations  (50  CFR  22),  and  it  governs  the  possession  and  use  of  eagle 
feathers . 

Many  people  don't  know  how  problematic  the  eagle  feather  law  really  is. 
To  possess  eagle  feathers,  citizens  must  be  able  to  legally  prove  their 
ethnicity  and  only  individuals  of  certifiable  American  Indian  ancestry 
enrolled  in  a federally  recognized  tribe  are  authorized  to  obtain  permits. 
Those  caught  without  permits  face  imprisonment  and  fines  up  to  $25,000  - 
for  practicing  their  religion. 

But  there's  a problem.  Falsification  of  state  records  in  what  has  been 
termed  "paper  genocide"  has  artificially  decreased  the  true  number  of 
indigenous  people  in  the  United  States  and  terminated  the  "official" 
existence  of  many  tribes.  Consequently,  many  Native  Americans  cannot  be 
found  on  the  Dawes  Rolls  (the  major  determinant  of  tribal  enrollment  and 
application  for  an  eagle  permit)  and  many  tribes  are  unable  to  win  federal 
recognition.  As  a result,  many  people  lose  access  to  eagles  and  the 
ability  to  practice  and  preserve  traditional  customs  otherwise  protected 
for  "recognized"  tribes  and  their  members. 

There  are  consequences  to  breaking  these  rules.  In  one  case,  Robert  Soto 
a Lipan  Apache,  had  his  feathers  confiscated  at  a Texas  pow  wow  in  March 
2006.  As  a member  of  a non-federally  recognized  tribe,  Soto  did  not 
possess  an  eagle  permit.  Soto  remains  in  a legal  battle  for  the  return  of 


his  feathers. 

In  another  case  last  year,  Winslow  Friday,  a member  of  the  Northern 
Arapaho  Tribe,  was  arrested  for  shooting  a bald  eagle  without  a permit. 
Friday  needed  the  feathers  for  use  in  his  tribe's  Sun  Dance,  for  which 
only  "clean  eagles"  (that  had  not  died  by  electrocution  or  vehicle 
collision)  could  be  used.  Speaking  in  his  defense,  the  tribe  argued  that 
the  taking  of  eagles  is  a protected  act  of  religious  belief  and  the  tribe 
had  repeatedly  attempted  to  obtain  a permit  from  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service.  In  U.S.  v.  Friday,  the  court  dismissed  the  case  - a 
victory  for  tribal  sovereignty  - but  federal  prosecutors  are  determined  to 
appeal  the  decision. 

In  1996,  Raymond  Hardman,  a Caucasian  living  in  Utah,  was  arrested  for 
possessing  eagle  feathers  given  to  him  by  a Hopi  tribal  member.  Hardman's 
wife  and  children  were  members  of  the  federally  recognized  S'Kallum  Tribe. 
In  1993  Hardman's  son's  godfather  died  and  Hardman  transported  the  body  to 
Arizona  so  that  appropriate  services  could  be  performed.  As  part  of  the 
cleansing  ritual,  a Hopi  religious  leader  gave  Hardman  a bundle  of  prayer 
feathers,  which  included  several  eagle  feathers,  to  be  kept  in  the  truck 
that  had  transported  the  deceased  body. 

After  returning  home,  Hardman  contacted  the  Utah  Division  of  Wildlife  to 
obtain  a permit  to  keep  the  feathers.  However,  he  was  informed  that  he 
would  not  be  allowed  to  apply  because  he  was  not  a member  of  a federally 
recognized  tribe.  Hardman  later  separated  from  his  wife,  after  which  she 
informed  Ute  tribal  officials  that  he  was  in  possession  of  the  feathers. 
Hardman  was  found  guilty  of  violating  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act,  even 
though  there  was  no  question  that  his  religious  beliefs  were  sincerely 
held.  Hardman's  case  remains  on  appeal. 

Of  course,  many  people  believe  only  enrolled  tribal  members  should  be 
allowed  to  possess  eagle  feathers.  While  this  feeling  is  easily  understood 
after  centuries  of  genocide  and  marginalization  of  Native  people  in 
American  society,  the  value  for  blood  quanta  and  tribal  enrollment  is  of 
relatively  recent  import.  Historically,  many  tribes  and  nations  shared 
their  spiritual  practices  with  other  tribes  and  non-Native  people  have 
been  welcomed  into  indigenous  familial  and  spiritual  lives  since  the  early 
1500s,  including  runaway  slaves  and  historical  figures  such  as  Daniel 
Boone,  Gen.  Sam  Houston,  Gov.  Gray  Davis  and  former  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Bruce  Babbitt. 

Now  consider  the  irony.  Tribal  enrollment  wasn't  so  heavily  valued  until 
the  passage  of  the  1887  Dawes  Act  (Dawes  Rolls),  which  was  instituted  to 
assimilate  indigenous  people  into  an  Anglo  value  system  and  seize  tribal 
lands.  The  Dawes  Rolls  became  a major  criterion  for  tribal  enrollment  and 
helped  form  the  basis  of  CDIB  (Certificate  of  Degree  of  Indian  Blood) 
numbers  used  to  determine  tribal  membership  and  eligibility  for  eagle 
permits . 

The  problems  of  the  eagle  feather  law  are  immeasurable.  The  law  creates 
a value  system  for  bloodlines  that  creates  and  sustains  in-fighting  that 
is  rampantly  tearing  apart  families  and  cultural  ties  on  many  reservations. 
The  law  creates  racial  barriers  for  those  who  have  or  wish  to  adopt  non- 
Natives  into  Native  families.  The  law  also  makes  it  impossible  for  tribes 
that  remain  officially  "unrecognized"  since  the  1950s  "termination  era"  to 
preserve  traditional  customs. 

Like  many  people,  I believe  it's  time  for  new  and  improved  eagle  feather 
law.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  I founded  Religious  Freedom  with  Raptors, 
dedicated  to  changing  the  law.  RFR  was  founded  on  Feb.  27,  2006,  to 
coincide  with  the  occupation  of  Wounded  Knee  in  1973  - major  historical 
event  in  which  Native  and  non-Native  people  stood  together  and  in  a 
unified  voice  demanded  fair  treatment  from  the  government  - an  event 
forever  symbolic  of  racial  and  cultural  unity  in  support  of  indigenous 
rights . 

While  there  are  many  forms  this  new  law  might  take,  it  is  critical  that 
we  replace  the  race  requirement  of  tribal  enrollment.  One  promising  option 
would  be  the  creation  of  a Certificate  of  Religious  Participation  endorsed 
by  a tribal  member  or  spiritual  leader.  This  certificate  would  replace  the 
tribal  enrollment  requirement  while  ensuring  that  only  approved 
participants  in  bona  fide  Native  American  customs  are  eligible  to  receive 


eagle  permits.  This  allows  for  direct  oversight  of  eagle  feathers  to 
ensure  that  feathers  and  ceremonies  will  not  be  abused. 

The  certificate  would  also  give  legal  protection  to  those  Native 
Americans  who  wish  to  exercise  their  right  to  include  others  of  their 
choosing  in  traditional  customs  involving  eagle  feathers.  The  certificate 
would  also  ensure  that  applications  for  eagles  are  reviewed  on  a case-by- 
case  basis  - ensuring  that  applicants  are  judged  on  factors  that  have 
traditionally  governed  eagle  feather  distribution , such  as  personal  merit 
and  individual  character  - rather  than  skin  color. 

The  time  for  a new  eagle  feather  law  is  now.  Let  it  be  one  in  which  we 
stand  united  around  traditional  indigenous  values  and  say  in  one  voice 
that  we  will  not  be  undone  by  our  skin  color.  Let  that  be  our  legacy. 

DaShanne  Stokes,  M.A.,  is  director  of  the  public  interest  advocacy  group. 
Religious  Freedom  with  Raptors  (www.geocities.com/eaglefeatherlaw). 
Copyright  c.  1998  - 2007  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Wagamese:  One  Native  life 
by:  Richard  Wagamese 
February  16,  2007 
The  question 

I hitchhiked  across  Canada  for  the  first  time  when  I was  17  in  1973.  The 
last  vestiges  of  the  hippy  era  still  clung  to  the  land  and  it  was  a 
marvelous  time  to  be  young,  free  and  wandering.  There  were  thousands  of  us 
We  met  in  youth  hostels  in  places  like  Nipigon,  Gull  Lake  and  Wawa.  There 
was  a feel  to  Canada  then,  as  if  the  country  were  on  the  brink  of  a huge 
and  wonderful  reawakening,  a reaffirming  of  the  meaning  of  the  name  - 
Canada,  Algonquian  for  "our  home." 

It  was  summer  and  the  first  day  I went  from  the  Niagara  Peninsula  all 
the  way  to  Sudbury.  Standing  there,  on  the  great  rock  spine  that  is  the 
Canadian  Shield,  I looked  west  to  a magical  land  of  mountains,  coast  and 
opportunity.  The  whole  country  lay  before  me  and  I was  a part  of  it.  The 
charcoal  stretch  of  highway  at  my  feet  was  my  map  and  I felt  like  I could 
make  it  in  no  time  at  all. 

That  wouldn't  happen.  The  northern  Ontario  rains  came  and  I was  stranded 
I stood  for  days  beside  a railroad  bridge  and  slept  beneath  it  every  night 
Finally,  a truck  driver  suggested  I head  to  a place  called  Chapleau  to 
catch  the  westbound  train.  I'd  never  hopped  a freight,  but  the  romance  of 
it  swept  me  up  and  I found  myself  lurking  in  the  brush,  waiting  for  my 
chance  to  fling  myself  aboard  like  Woody  Guthrie  and  the  great  hobo  kings 
of  the  past. 

I made  it  somehow,  managing  to  claw  my  way  onto  a slatted  stock  car  and 
settled  in  for  the  ride  west.  I wasn't  alone.  There  was  another  young  man 
there  named  Mick  Pocknell.  He  was  a coalminer's  kid  from  Sidney,  Nova 
Scotia.  He'd  never  met  an  Indian  before  and  I had  never  met  a Maritimer, 
but  we  shared  smokes,  talk  and  a jug  of  wine. 

I learned  about  the  hardships  of  an  intertidal  life,  of  empty  nets  and 
bellies.  I learned  about  passion  for  the  sea,  how  the  salt  against  your 
lips  tastes  exactly  like  the  blood  that  flows  in  the  veins,  and  I heard 
sea  shanties  sung  low  and  drunkenly  in  the  darkness. 

I talked  about  a life  in  the  bush,  about  a people  who  endured  incredible 
hardship  and  built  a thriving  culture,  a lush  language  and  an  amazing 
history.  I talked  about  losing  all  that  because  of  missionary  schools  and 
foster  care;  how  the  bush  had  become  a stranger  because  of  it. 

We  talked  a long  time  and  then  we  watched  the  moon  rise  through  the 


slats  of  that  cattle  car.  It  was  big  and  full  and  bright,  and  threw  hard 
shadows  across  the  empty  space.  We  were  struck  by  the  sheer  beauty  of  it 
and,  as  it  rose  higher  in  the  sky,  it  seemed  to  race  the  train.  It 
appeared  to  keep  pace  with  us,  hung  in  the  sky  like  a phantom,  chasing  us 
across  the  depths  of  the  night  and  the  great  darkened  hulk  of  the  land.  We 
watched  it  for  the  longest  time,  both  of  us  lost  in  our  thoughts  and  the 
magic  of  that  sight. 

Then  I heard  Mick  Pocknell's  voice  through  the  shadow.  "What  kind  of  a 
God  could  make  that  happen?"  I sat  in  the  darkness  and  pondered  it  until 
sleep  came  to  claim  me. 

We  separated  in  Thunder  Bay.  Mick  went  to  take  a job  planting  trees  and 
I headed  for  the  highway  to  continue  my  way  west.  We  shook  hands,  he 
wished  me  luck  and  he  was  gone.  I never  saw  him  again,  but  I think  about 
him  every  now  and  then  and  I've  never  forgotten  his  question. 

Oh,  I know  it  was  parallax  or  some  rational  element  of  our  physics,  but 
back  then,  on  that  train  that  night,  the  Maritimer's  kid  and  the  Indian 
became  neighbors,  joined  by  a shared  vision,  complete  and  shining.  There 
were  no  differences,  no  skewed  perceptions  and  no  barriers.  We  were 
community,  joined  by  simple  magic  and  the  power  of  the  land. 

I made  it  to  the  West.  I explored  the  entire  Pacific  coast  of  the 
country  and  slipped  into  the  United  States  for  a time  to  see  what 
excitement  lay  there  for  me.  Eventually,  after  working  as  a tree  planter 
myself,  bucking  deadfall  trees,  washing  dishes  in  a roadside  truck  stop, 
unloading  railroad  cars  and  stooking  wheat,  I arrived  home  in  the  southern 
part  of  Ontario,  tired,  with  a wallet  full  of  cash  and  an  idea  of  the 
country  that's  never  left  me. 

There  will  always  be  cowboys  and  Indians,  just  as  there  will  always  be 
blacks  and  whites,  Hispanics  and  Asians,  engineers  and  laborers, 
professors  and  dishwashers.  The  soul  of  a nation  is  in  its  people,  and  the 
spirit  of  North  America  is  variegated  and  sublimely  diverse.  What  makes  us 
strong  is  our  diversity,  our  differences,  but  what  pulls  us  together,  ties 
us  irrevocably  into  a common  destiny,  complete  and  shining,  is  the 
straining  of  our  very  human  hearts  - the  secret  wish  for  a common 
practical  magic. 

It  exists.  It  lives.  It  sails  across  the  sky  once  a month  as  fat  and 
round  and  free  as  a dream.  You  need  to  step  out  on  the  land  to  see  it 
properly.  You  need  to  walk  away  from  all  that  binds  you  to  a city,  to  a 
desk,  to  a job,  and  stand  where  the  wind  can  get  at  you.  And  when  that 
moon  comes  up  and  begins  to  sail  across  the  sky,  there  will  come  a point, 
if  you  watch  it  close  enough,  that  the  earth  will  start  to  move,  to  race 
that  moon,  and  you  can  feel  it  spin  in  the  heavens. 

It  doesn't  matter  who  you  stand  with  or  where  they're  from.  It  happens 
for  both  of  you;  that  universal  magic  inhabiting  you,  filling  you,  making 
you  more,  joining  you,  erasing  differences. 

And  what  kind  of  a God,  I ask,  could  make  that  happen? 

Richard  Wagamese  is  Ojibway  from  the  Wabasseemoong  First  Nation  in 
northwestern  Ontario.  More  information  about  his  work  can  be  found  at 

Richardwagamese.com.  Mr.  Wagamese's  column,  "One  Native  life," 
will  appear  in  Indian  Country  Today's  Lifeways  sections. 

Copyright  c.  1998  - 2007  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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THE  PLOT  AGAINST  MEXICAN  MAIZ  - BIG  BIOTECH  TAKES  ADVANTAGE  OF  CORN 


CRISIS  TO  FORCE  FARMERS  TO  BUY  GMO  SEEDS 

MEXICO  CITY  (Feb  14th)  - The  "diableros"  (hand  truck  hostlers)  from 
Lagunilla  market  clustered  around  La  Lupita's  Ricos  Tacos  in  the  rough 
and  tumble  barrio  of  Tepito  were  not  smiling.  "Yesterday  these  cost  me 
six  pesos.  Today,  it's  eight.  Tomorrow,  who  knows,  ten?"  complained 
Rodrigo  Aldama,  28,  pointing  at  the  three  greasy  tacos  on  his  paper 
plate,  "Vitamin  T is  rich  man's  food  now."  Vitamin  T,  a staple  of  urban 
diet  here,  includes  tacos,  tostadas,  tamales,  tortillas,  and  most  any 
kind  of  street  food  concocted  from  corn. 

The  steep  jump  of  tortilla  prices  here  this  January  to  as  high  as  18 
pesos  a kilo  (they  were  six  in  November)  have  unleashed  a storm  of 
protest  and  suspicion.  "Someone's  getting  rich  on  my  ' ricos  tacos'  but 
it  isn't  me"  lamented  Lupita  Perez.  Many  point  fingers  at  the  corn 
distribution  system,  which  is  run  by  transnationals. 

Rodrigo  had  another  theory:  "the  tortilla  is  Mexico  but  now  they  want 
us  to  eat  white  bread  like  the  gringos."  Others  see  even  more  sinister 
motives  behind  the  sudden  spike  in  tortilla  prices  which  the  government 
of  freshman  president  Felipe  Calderon  blames  on  short  supply  and  high 
prices  for  white  and  yellow  corn  - the  opening  of  the  Mexican  milpa  or 
corn  patch  to  genetically  modified  corn. 

World  corn  prices  are  currently  at  an  all-time  high  due  to  burgeoning 
interest  in  ethanol  production  as  a petroleum  substitute.  In  Mexico  the 
price  of  corn  has  been  pushed  upwards  by  the  cost  of  diesel  and 
petrochemical  fertilizers  and  pesticides  despite  the  fact  that  Mexico  is 
a major  oil  producer.  Crop  failures  due  to  drought,  flooding,  and  even 
ice  storms  have  contributed  to  the  price  surge.  But  whatever  the 
immediate  causes,  the  dismantlement  of  government  agricultural  programs 
and  the  brutal  impacts  of  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement  have 
deepened  the  crisis  in  Mexican  corn  production. 

Competing  with  highly  subsidized  U.S.  farmers  is  driving  their  Mexican 
counterparts  into  bankruptcy.  Whereas  south  of  the  border,  guaranteed 
prices  for  farmers'  crops  is  a thing  of  the  past,  corporate  corn  growers 
north  of  the  Rio  Bravo  can  receive  up  to  $21,000  an  acre  in  subsidies 
from  their  government,  enabling  them  to  dump  their  corn  over  the  border 
at  80%  of  cost.  The  impact  of  this  inundation  has  been  to  force 
6,000,000  farmers  and  their  families  here  to  abandon  their  plots  and  leap 
into  the  migration  stream,  according  to  a 2004  Carnegie  Endowment  study. 

This  assault  on  poor  farmers  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  food  chain  will 
be  exacerbated  at  the  end  of  2007  when  all  tariffs  on  U.S.  corn  are 
abolished.  Meanwhile  President  Calderon  seeks  to  tamp  down  tortilla 
prices  by  importing  up  to  2,000,000  duty-free  tons  to  augment  what 
Mexican  farmers  can  or  cannot  produce.  Such  a solution  is  guaranteed  to 
drive  more  farmers  off  the  land.  Even  worse  is  that  much  of  the  new 
influx  of  NAFTA  corn  will  be  transgenic. 

A great  deal  of  the  36,000,000  tons  of  corn  Mexico  has  imported  from  the 
U.S.  in  the  past  six  years  is  genetically  modified  - 40%  to  60%  estimates 
the  environmental  group  Greenpeace,  reasoning  that  U.S.  producers,  barred 
from  dealing  GMO  corn  in  Europe  and  Japan  are  using  Mexico  as  a dumping 
ground  for  the  grain. 

GMO  corn  began  pouring  into  Mexico  in  1998  and  by  2001  was  being  detected 
in  the  remote  sierras  of  Oaxaca  and  Puebla,  a region  in  which  maize  was 
first  domesticated  seven  millenniums  ago  - both  BT  and  Starlink  strains 
(Monsanto  and  Novartis  brands)  were  found  in  Oaxaca's  Sierra  de  Juarez  in 
2001  and  2002.  11  out  of  22  corn-growing  regions  in  the  two  states 
registered  readings  of  contamination  as  high  as  60%  in  a 2002  government 
study  that  was  suppressed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Although  Mexico  imports  millions  of  tons  of  transgenic  corn,  it  remains 
a crime  here  to  plant  genetically  modified  seed.  In  1998,  the  National 
Biosecurity  Commission,  an  interdisciplinary  body  that  involves  the 
health  and  agricultural  secretariats,  declared  a moratorium  on  planting 
genetically  modified  corn  until  its  impacts  could  be  determined,  and  the 
ban  remains  in  place  although  under  heavy  attack  from  big  biotech  and 
agribiz  and  transnational  grain  purveyors  like  the  Cargill  Corporation 
which  now  controls  much  of  Mexican  corn  distribution. 

To  keep  the  industry  at  bay,  the  Biosecurity  commission  now  grants 


permits  for  "experimental"  stations  where  the  grain  can  be  grown  under 
government  supervision  - the  Monsanto  corporation  is  now  testing  its 
"YieldGuard"  brand  corn  on  hundreds  of  hectares  in  Sinaloa  state,  the 
most  prolific  corn-producing  state  in  Mexico.  A spillover  of  YieldGuard 
in  Sinaloa  could  contaminate  a big  chunk  of  the  existing  corn  supply. 

Despite  the  prohibitions  on  planting,  there  is  plenty  of  transgenic  corn 
tassling  up  in  the  Mexican  milpas  these  days.  Some  of  it  is  accidental. 
Massive  imports  of  NAFTA  corn  distributed  in  rural  regions  through 
state-owned  Diconsa  warehouses  threaten  vast  swatches  of  the  Mexican 
"campo."  Diconsa  trucks  are  old  and  the  roads  rough  and  the  GMO  corn 
blows  off  into  the  wind  contaminating  cornfields  for  miles  around. 

Although  more  and  more  licenses  are  issued  every  year  for  experimental 
planting,  producers  groups  are  now  threatening  to  plant  GMO  corn  without 
government  permission  - "If  the  moratorium  is  not  relaxed,  we  will  start 
planting  the  transgenic  corn  in  the  spring  cycle"  warns  Perfecto  Solis, 
director  of  the  U.S. -Mexican  agribusiness  giant  Corn  Products  Systems. 

Despite  the  prohibitions,  big  corn  growers  have  been  sewing  transgenic 
maize  without  government  permission  for  years.  Roberto  Gonzalez  Barrera, 
"El  Rey  de  la  Tortilla",  whose  Maseca-Gruma,  now  a third  owned  by  the 
Archer  Daniels  Midlands  conglomerate,  rules  the  corn  flour  and  tortilla 
market  (between  60  and  80%),  once  boasted  that  he  had  thousands  of 
hectares  under  transgenic  corn. 

Maseca-Gruma  is  indeed  a major  player  in  the  "transgenization"  of  the 
tortilla  industry.  During  the  administration  of  the  now-reviled  Carlos 
Salinas  (1988-94),  Gonzalez  Barrera  began  marketing  an  instant  corn  flour 
mix  milled  from  both  genetically  modified  and  natural  corn.  Taco  shells 
milled  and  confected  by  Gruma  and  marketed  by  Kraft  were  found  to  contain 
Starlink  corn,  then  not  yet  authorized  for  human  consumption,  resulting 
in  the  largest  call-back  of  any  transgenically  contaminated  product  in 
U.S.  history. 

The  Maseca  mix  has  largely  supplanted  the  traditional  Indian  way  of 
preparing  corn  for  tortillas  - the  "nixtamal"  in  which  the  "granos"  or 
kernels  are  put  to  soak  overnight  in  a brew  whose  main  ingredient  is 
quicklime.  As  payback  for  market  domination,  the  King  of  the  Tortillas 
flew  Salinas  into  self-exile  in  his  private  jet  in  1995  after  the 
ex-president's  brother  was  arrested  for  murder. 

Barrera  and  his  ADM  partners  and  their  transnational  associates  at 
Cargill-Consolidated  Mexico  and  Mimsa-Corn  Products  now  control  the 
Mexican  maize  market.  It  is  that  monopoly,  which  has  caused  the  current 
panic,  considers  Luis  Hernandez  Navarro,  op-ed  editor  at  La  lornada,  the 
national  left  daily,  and  a writer  intimately  familiar  with  agricultural 
issues.  When  ex-president  Ernesto  Zedillo  (1994-2000)  closed  down 
CONASUPO,  the  state  grain  distribution  system  in  1997,  the  transnationals 
moved  in  and  have  taken  control,  says  Hernandez.  "When  Mexican  corn  is 
in  danger  so  is  Mexico"  he  cautions,  echoing  the  old  refrain  "no  hay  pais 
sin  maiz"  - there  is  no  country  without  corn. 

Hernandez  and  other  veteran  observers  of  the  Mexican  "campo"  strongly 
suspect  that  the  current  corn  crisis  is  being  manipulated  to  end  the 
moratorium  on  planting  transgenic  corn  in  Mexico.  "The  transnationals 
want  to  end  the  moratorium  and  are  using  this  made-up  crisis  to  pressure 
the  SAGARPA  (Agricultural  Secretariat)  to  do  away  with  it"  figures 
investigator  Antonio  Serratos  at  the  prestigious  College  of  Mexico  think 
tank.  "It  is  part  of  their  strategy  for  taking  control  of  the  entire 
agricultural  sector." 

As  if  to  confirm  Serratos'  hunch.  Big  Agro  is  already  petitioning  the 
Biosecurity  Commission  to  permit  widespread  planting  in  2007.  "Bio-tech 
is  the  only  solution  to  growing  more  corn  and  keeping  the  tortilla 
affordable"  advises  laime  Yesaki,  director  of  the  National  Agriculture 
and  Livestock  Council  or  C.N.A,  the  principal  agri-business  federation  in 
the  country. 

The  C.N.A.  was  joined  in  its  petition  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
vacate  the  ban  on  growing  GMO  corn  by  the  National  Association  of 
Supermarkets  and  Retail  Stores  which  is  controlled  by  the  U.S. 
transnational  Wal-Mart  - Wal-Mart  is  now  Mexico's  number  one  retailer  of 
tortillas  and  other  foodstuffs  and,  with  700  mega-stores,  the  nation's 


largest  employer. 

The  subtext  of  the  corn  conflict  is  control  of  the  seed  market.  "We 
have  been  patiently  waiting  to  end  the  moratorium  for  ten  years  now" 
complained  Eduardo  Perez  Pico,  director  of  Monsanto-Mexico,  the  St. 
Louis-based  conglomerate  that  dominates  world  seed  markets.  "Meanwhile 
Mexico  is  falling  behind  the  rest  of  the  world  in  applying  new  seed 
technologies  that  can  better  feed  its  people"  the  magnate  recently  told 
La  Dornada. 

The  Mexican  geography  produces  hundreds  of  varieties  of  corn  that  have 
adapted  to  the  country's  myriad  bioregions  over  millenniums.  The 
introduction  of  transgenic  seed  will  work  to  homogenize  these  strains, 
reasons  Dr.  Ignacio  Chapela,  the  University  of  California-Berkeley 
biologist  who  was  the  first  to  locate  GMO  contamination  here  while  doing 
fieldwork  in  the  tiny  Oaxaca  sierra  town  of  Calpulapan  in  2001. 

"Millions  of  years  of  biological  history  will  be  lost  if  transgenic  seeds 
are  allowed  to  be  planted  in  the  Mexican  milpa"  Chapela  affirms. 

Big  Biotech  with  Monsanto  leading  the  pack  wants  to  replace  those 
millions  of  years  with  seeds  like  the  Terminator  (named  for  the  action 
hero  governor  of  California)  which  goes  sterile  after  one  growing  cycle 
and  obligates  farmers  (they  sign  binding  contracts  with  Monsanto)  to  buy 
more,  a process  Mexican  investigator  Silvia  Ribiero  tags  "bio-slavery". 

Corn  is  not  just  nutrition  and  livelihood  in  Mexico  but  also  culture  and 
religion.  Maiz  came  from  the  gods  and  the  Aztecs  and  Mayas  nourished 
those  gods  with  sacrificial  victims  to  keep  it  coming.  The  transnational 
attack  on  corn  stirs  passions  and  paranoias  amongst  the  descendants  of 
Mexico's  first  peoples.  At  a meeting  of  NAFTA  scientists  a few  years 
back,  some  with  deep  ties  to  Big  Biotech,  and  charged  with  investigating 
allegations  brought  by  17  Mexican  NGOs  that  GMO  corn  was  a threat  to  the 
nation's  57  distinct  indigenous  peoples,  an  Indian  farmer  from  Oaxaca 
seized  the  mic  and  accused  the  scientists  of  practicing  genocide  by 
pushing  transgenics.  "First  you  killed  your  own  Indians  and  now  you  want 
to  kill  us!"  the  farmer  shouted  angrily. 

The  Zapatistas  are  Mayans  and  the  Mayans  are  the  People  of  the  Corn. 
According  to  their  sacred  books,  the  Popul  Vuh  and  the  Chilam  Balaam, 
they  are  actually  made  from  maiz.  Manuel,  a member  of  the 
ecology-agricultural  commission  at  Oventik,  the  most  accessible  Zapatista 
"caracol"  or  public  center  in  the  mountains  above  San  Cristobal  de  las 
Casas,  venerates  these  roots.  "We  are  the  corn  - if  it  is  poisoned  so 
are  we"  he  insisted  during  this  New  Year's  "Encounter  Between  the  Peoples 
of  the  World  and  the  Peoples  of  the  Zapatista  Communities"  up  at  the 
Caracol  "Resistance  and  Rebellion  for  Humanity."  Now  the  Zapatistas  are 
freezing  their  seed  corn  to  preserve  pure  Mayan  germ  plasma  so  that  there 
will  never  be  a world  without  it.  You  can  even  purchase  the  seeds  on  the 
World  Wide  Web.  Check  out  www.schoolsforchiapas.com. 

John  Ross  is  currently  on  the  road  with  his  latest  opus  "Zapatistas! 

Making  Another  World  Possible  - Chronicles  of  Resistance  2000-2006."  He 
will  be  traversing  the  southwest  (February),  the  south  and  mid-west 
(March)  and  the  Atlantic  Coast  (April)  - contact  johnross@igc.org  for 
venues  and  itineraries.  These  dispatches  will  continue  at  ten-day 
intervals  while  the  Blindman  is  on  the  road. 
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are  available  from  http://www.eco.utexas.edu/faculty/Cleaver/chiapas95.html 
or  gopher  to  Texas,  University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  Department  of 
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Murder  and  Other  High  Crimes  in  the  Lacando'n  Dungle 

On  November  13  of  last  year  (2006),  an  armed  attack  occurred  against 
the  indigenous  community  of  Viejo  Velasco  Sua'rez,  in  the  Lacando'n 
Dungle  of  Chiapas.  Four  people  died  as  a result  and  another  five 
people  are  disappeared  and  presumed  dead.  Two  people  were  detained 
by  police,  one  of  them  a health  promoter  from  a neighboring  community 
who  had  gone  to  help;  the  other,  one  of  the  attackers.  Information 
about  the  political  organization  of  those  attacked  was  confusing. 

The  state  government  claimed  those  attacked  were  affiliated  with 
Xinich,  an  independent  Choi  organization  usually  friendly 
(sympathetic)  to  the  EZLN.  Xi  Nich  claimed  those  attacked  were 
affiliated  with  the  EZLN.  The  EZLN  finally  released  a statement 
clarifying  that  those  attacked  were  not  Zapatistas.  That 
clarification  did  not,  of  course,  reveal  the  political  affiliation  of 
the  victims. 

The  attackers  were  members  of  the  Lacando'n  Community  from  Nueva 
Palestina,  recipients  of  a communal  land  grant  to  a group  of 
Indigenous  people  whose  origins  are  in  dispute,  but  today  are  known 
as  Lacando'n  Maya.  After  much  protest,  some  Choi  and  Tzeltal  Maya 
were  also  included  in  this  communal  land  grant.  The  history  is  that 
during  the  1950s  and  1960s,  the  Mexican  government  encouraged  land- 
hungry  campesinos  from  other  parts  of  Chiapas  to  migrate  to  the 
Dungle  with  a promise  of  land.  This  was  done  to  get  those  campesinos 
and  their  militant  organizations  off  the  backs  of  the  mestizo 
landowners . 

After  enticing  them  into  the  Dungle,  the  government  turned  around 
and  in  1972  gave  the  land  to  a different  group  of  indigenous  people 
known  now  as  the  Lacando'ns,  placing  the  land  of  all  the  others  who 
lived  there  in  jeopardy.  We  are  talking  about  more  than  one  million 
acres  of  land  given  to  just  66  Lacando'n  families  (several  hundred 
people),  who  had  not  even  asked  for  it!  The  government's  treachery 
caused  such  an  uproar  that  it  soon  had  to  offer  some  of  the  other 
Mayan  language  groups,  specifically  Choi  and  Tzeltal  peoples,  a 
chance  to  relocate  within  what  the  government  called  the  Lacando'n 
Community  and  to  own  a little  piece  of  the  communal  wealth.  This 
offer  was  on  the  condition  that  they  would  live  in  specified 
settlements.  Some  accepted.  Other  settlers  belonged  to  campesino 
(peasant)  organizations  which  resisted  resettlement  and  struggled  for 
years  to  legalize  those  communities  which  had  already  existed  prior 
to  the  creation  of  the  Lacando'n  Community. 

It  was  partly  from  those  communities  which  resisted  resettlement  and 
their  campesino  organization  that  the  EZLN  was  born.  Not  only  were 
those  existing  communities  endangered;  all  the  settler  communities, 
whether  inside  or  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Lacando'n  Community  were 
threatened.  Their  ability  to  expand  as  their  population  grew  was  cut 
off  forever  by  that  government  decision.  What  was  the  government's 
motive  for  such  an  apparently  stupid  decision?  The  answer  is  greed; 
greed  for  the  precious  wood  in  the  rain  forest!  The  Lacando'ns  and 
those  Choi  and  Tzeltal  people  who  accepted  living  in  settlements  also 
agreed  to  give  the  government  the  legal  right  to  cut  down  mahogany 
and  cedar  trees  within  the  Lacando'n  Community  (for  a price,  of 
course).  Speculation  is  that  one  of  the  motives  for  the  violent 
attack  on  Viejo  Velasco  is  that  the  community's  land  contains  a large 
grove  of  mahogany  forest.  The  attackers  from  the  Lacando'n  Community 


claim  that  they  are  the  legal  owners  of  the  land  on  which  Viejo 
Velasco  is  located  and  that  they  want  to  evict  the  "invaders."  This, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  negotiations  with  Mexico's  Agrarian  Reform 
agency  were  close  to  legalizing  Viejo  Velasco.  Plainly,  someone  did 
not  want  that  community  legalized! 

Among  the  group  of  attackers  were  armed  men  wearing  several  types  of 
uniforms.  Some  wore  state  police  uniforms  and  carried  high-powered 
weapons.  In  other  words,  they  carried  very  expensive  weapons  only 
legal  for  use  by  police  and  military.  Where  did  indigenous  peasants 
get  the  money  to  buy  such  weapons?  At  least  one  human  rights  group 
identified  them  as  members  of  the  Opddic,  a group  of  PRI  members, 
allegedly  organized  and  funded  by  local  cattle  ranchers  and  the 
municipio  of  Ocosingo,  belonging  to  the  PRI.  Opddic  is  the  acronym 
for  the  Organizacio ' n para  la  defensa  de  derechos  indigenas  y 
campesinos  (Organization  for  the  Defense  of  Indigenous  and  Campesino 
Rights,  in  English). 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  EZLN  had  clarified  that  it  was  not 
involved,  articles  soon  began  to  appear  in  the  Mexican  press  about 
some  Lacando'ns  fleeing  to  a museum  in  San  Cristo'bal  de  las  Casas, 
saying  that  they  feared  reprisals  by  the  EZLN! 

The  plot  thickened  a week  after  the  Viejo  Velasco  murders  when  the 
Opddic  announced  that  it  would  no  longer  recognize  the  authority  of 
the  Zapatista  Good  Government  Duntas  and  that  it  intended  to  take 
back  vast  quantities  of  land  in  four  official  Chiapas  counties 
(municipios) , land  now  belonging  to  the  Zapatista  Caracols  of  Morelia 
and  La  Garrucha.  This  is  an  ominous  sign  for  both  independent 
organizations  and  for  the  Zapatista  communities.  It  is  very  close  to 
being  a dec 
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++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews . org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
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This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 
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In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
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This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
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This  issue's  Quote:  + 


Along  the  U.S. -Mexico  border,  the  body  count  continues  to  pile  up 
daily.  Meanwhile,  the  Minutemen  patrol  the  U.S. -Mexico  border  and 
shameless  politicians  find  it  easy  to  denounce  illegal  immigration  as 
the  cause  of  all  the  nation's  problems  - including  linking  it  with 
"the  war  on  terror." 

Amidst  all  the  clatter,  the  only  views  not  being  heard  are  the  ones 
that  matter  most.  Thus  here,  we  bring  you  a truly  historic  column, 
featuring  the  views  of  those  that  have  come  before  us  to  these  lands: 
American  Indians: 

The  argument  used  by  the  Minute  Men,  that  their  mission  is  to  keep 
terrorists  out  of  the  U.S.,  cannot  be  ignored:  With  terrorist  training 
camps  recently  found  just  north  of  the  U.S. -Canadian  border,  their 
mission  makes  little  sense  and  gives  weight  to  my  belief  that  the 
Minuteman  movement  is  clearly  racist.  So  is  the  new  U.S.  policy  to 
keep  our  southern  relatives  out  by  militarizing  the  border  to  the 
south.  Not  that  troops  are  wanted  on  the  northern  border  either,  but 
why  send  6,000  troops  to  the  southern  border  when  no  terrorists  ever 
have  been  detained  there?" 

_ DoKay  Dowell,  Quapaw-Peoria-Cherokee,  OK 
Eagle  and  Condor  Indigenous  Peoples'  Alliance 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  i 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  j 
j languages  in  North  America,  [ 

[ only  175  exist  today.  I 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  [ 

[ learned  by  children.  | 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

| when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  j 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  I 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

[ Institute  j 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

__  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

[ one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

i rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

t it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

i defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

[ its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 
| Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  I 

I ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
i to  the  democratic  principles  j 
[ of  the  Republic  \ 

\ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
j borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  J 

f as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
[ States  Constitution,  [ 

i so  that  my  forefathers  i 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  \ 
+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 

+ 

| In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
j of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 


Journey 
The  Bloodline 


For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

Treaty  Unity  Riders 


rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters 

Last  week  there  was  an  article  included  that  once  again  supported  the 
Siberian  Land  Bridge  theory,  this  time  using  a DNA  chain  that  is  unique  to 
people  living  in  Eastern  Siberia  near  the  portal  to  the  land  bridge  and 
Native  Americans. 

This  week  there  is  an  article  that  debunks  much  of  the  previous  theory, 
again  with  new  scientific  tools. 

Neither  of  these  scientific  claims  included  views  from  Native  elders. 


My  elders  tell  me  we  have  always  been  here.  They  tell  me  that  is  what 
was  passed  to  them  by  their  elders  and  their  elders  before  them.  There  is 
no  scientific  proof,  but  I think  I'll  just  accept  the  word  of  my  elders 
and  let  the  scientists  fight  for  the  last  word  is  some  journal. 

Other  news  in  this  issue  includes  a detailed  article  describing  how 
difficult  it  is  for  Native  athletes  to  achieve  their  true  skill  levels 
compared  to  other  ethnic  groups.  I have  had  the  honor  of  talking  to  Billy 
Mills,  the  Olympic  Gold  Medalist  at  the  Tokyo  games,  and  came  away  utterly 
astounded  with  his  accomplishments,  his  humility  and  his  desire  to 
contribute  even  more  to  the  welfare  of  his  Lakota  People  and  all  Native 
Americans.  The  rez  road  may  not  have  the  best  athletic  facilities,  or 
coaches  or  means  of  breaking  down  barriers  for  student  athletes,  but  if 
Billy  Mills  and  Notah  Begay  are  any  indication  it  seems  to  produce 
athletes  with  huge  hearts. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 
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Beyond  sovereignty 

Staci  Matlock  | The  New  Mexican 

February  19,  2007 

On  the  surface.  House  Bill  178  is  simple:  It  asks  state  legislators  to 
forego  up  to  $85  million  in  tax  revenues  to  help  the  Navajo  Nation  and  a 
Houston-based  power  company  build  a coal-fired  power  plant  south  of 
Shiprock.  The  House  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Committee  might  take  up 
the  bill  for  a second  time  this  week. 

But  the  $2.5  billion  project,  known  as  Desert  Rock  Power  Plant,  raises 
deeper  questions: 

If  the  Southwest's  largest  cities  have  enjoyed  economic  development  for 
decades  because  of  electric  power  generated  by  coal  from  Navajo  land,  why 
shouldn't  the  tribe  finally  become  a major  player  in  the  power  market? 
"This  is  about  the  Navajo  Nation  using  its  resources,  the  land  and  coal, 
for  the  benefit  of  Navajo  people,"  said  Steven  C.  Begay,  general  manager 
of  Dine'  Power  Authority,  which  is  partnering  with  Sithe  Global  Power  in 
the  project. 

But  how  does  a tribe  balance  the  modern  benefits  of  good-paying  jobs  and 
revenue  from  a coal-fired  plant  versus  the  environmental  impacts  inside 
and  outside  its  boundaries?  Robert  Gomez,  environment  director  for  Taos 
Pueblo,  said  the  Navajo  Nation  has  the  sovereign  right  to  make  its  own 
decision,  but  in  the  case  of  Desert  Rock,  emissions  can  impact  other 
tribes  such  as  his  that  are  trying  to  protect  air  and  water. 

And  when  do  the  concerns  of  people  living  closest  to  a proposed  power 
plant  matter? 

"Navajo  Nation  leaders  are  not  looking  at  our  fundamental  laws  that  say 
we're  not  supposed  to  desecrate  Mother  Earth,"  said  Faith  Gilmore,  17,  a 
high  school  senior  who  lives  in  Burnham,  N.M.,  a few  miles  from  the 
proposed  plant  site.  "I  think  they're  (tribal  officials)  brainwashed  by 
the  money  they've  been  promised." 

She,  her  family  members  and  other  activists  opposed  to  the  plant 
protested  at  the  Capitol  last  week. 

Meanwhile,  some  legislators  wondered  during  the  bill's  last  debate:  If 
the  emissions  make  moot  the  state's  efforts  to  control  greenhouse  gases, 
and  if  the  plant  is  going  to  get  built  regardless,  why  should  the  state 
provide  a tax  break? 
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History  of  Extraction 

The  17.5  million-acre  Navajo  reservation  dates  to  1868,  when  the 
survivors  of  the  tribe's  forced  march  known  as  the  Long  Walk  returned  home 
to  the  land  their  ancestors  had  lived  on  for  centuries.  The  land  is  rich 
with  resources  that  an  industrial  America  craves:  coal,  uranium,  oil  and 
gas. 

Through  much  of  last  century,  private  companies  and  the  U.S.  government 
brokered  deals  with  the  Navajo  tribal  government  to  mine  coal  and  uranium. 
For  some  Navajo  people,  it  meant  good-paying  jobs.  For  the  tribal 
government,  it  meant  much-needed  revenue.  Private  companies  made  a profit. 

But  mining's  long-term  legacy  to  the  Navajo  Nation  was  polluted  land, 
polluted  water  and  people  suffering  a variety  of  serious  illnesses  some 
blame  on  mineral  extraction  and  power-plant  emissions.  The  Navajo  Nation 
council  banned  uranium  mining  but  it  still  needs  coal  mining  for  revenues, 
and  the  tribe,  like  its  neighbors,  wants  electricity. 

Navajos  on  the  street  say  few  of  them  have  seen  any  direct  benefit  from 
the  tribe's  revenues  over  the  decades.  That's  why  they  are  suspicious  now 
of  Desert  Rock  promises. 

"When  Four  Corners  Power  Plant  and  others  went  in,  we  were  promised  jobs 
and  money,"  said  Eddie  Gilmore,  48,  of  Burnham.  "A  lot  of  money  ended  up 
going  to  the  tribal  government.  People  don't  see  that  money.  From 
generation  to  generation  they  say  they're  going  to  provide  jobs.  Doesn't 
happen.  And  we're  still  there  with  no  power,  no  power  lines." 

Navajo  Nation  President  Doe  Shirley  is  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  was 
unavailable  for  comment,  but  he  is  a staunch  supporter  of  Desert  Rock, 
according  to  his  spokesman,  George  Hardeen. 

Powering  Southwest  cities 

Santa  Fe,  Albuquerque,  Phoenix,  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  and  Southern  California 
owe  their  growth  and  economic  prosperity  over  the  last  four  decades  in 
large  part  to  Navajo  coal  and  coal-fired  power  plants  on  or  near  Navajo 
land  in  the  Four  Corners  area.  Since  the  1970s,  emissions  from  the  plants 
have  created  a dark  cloud  stretching  for  miles  along  the  desert  plateau 
east  of  the  Chuska  Mountains  and  over  Shiprock. 

One  of  the  plants,  the  San  Duan  Generating  Plant,  owned  by  Public 
Service  Company  of  New  Mexico,  is  the  seventh  largest  coal-fired  plant  in 
the  nation.  Today,  the  plant  still  provides  half  the  electric  power  for 
PNM  customers  from  Santa  Fe  to  Albuquerque,  according  to  PNM  spokesman 
Deff  Buell.  As  technology  has  improved,  PNM  is  spending  millions  of 
dollars  retrofitting  its  plants  to  clean  up  emissions  such  as  mercury  and 
sulfur  dioxide. 

The  proposed  Desert  Rock  plant  would  be  in  the  same  area,  south  of 
Shiprock  and  Farmington.  Dine'  Power  Authority  and  Sithe  Global  Power  tout 
Desert  Rock  as  a state-of-the-art  coal-fired  plant  that  will  produce  far 
less  in  emissions  than  the  San  Duan  Generating  Plant  or  the  Four  Corners 
Power  Plant  on  nearby  Navajo  land.  Opponents  say  the  air  quality  in  the 
region  is  already  bad  and  contend  Desert  Rock's  design  is  not  the  latest, 
lowest-emission  technology  available. 

Power  markets 

The  West's  population  boom  is  continuing  and  so  is  its  desire  for 
electricity.  Sithe  Global  Power  officials  and  their  Navajo  Nation  partner. 
Dine'  Power  Authority,  say  they're  helping  position  the  tribe  to  fill  the 
region's  power  needs.  Utility  companies  in  the  Southwest  are  asking  for  2, 
300  megawatts  of  new  power,  according  to  Sithe  spokesman  Frank  Maisano. 
Desert  Rock  would  produce  1,500  megawatts. 

Cities  and  rural  electric  companies  must  predict  their  energy  needs 
years  in  advance,  according  to  utility  officials.  They  figure  out  what 
they  need  on  a daily  basis,  called  baseload,  and  for  peak  periods,  like 
hot  summer  days  when  Phoenix  residents  are  running  their  air  conditioners 
full  blast.  Then  utility  companies  put  out  a request  for  power.  Those 
requests  detail  where  the  electricity  can  come  from,  such  as  a 
conventional  coal-fired  plant,  or  a renewable  source  such  as  solar.  Power 
companies  such  as  Sithe  bid  on  the  requests.  That's  why  Desert  Rock  needs 


the  state  and  tribal  tax  breaks,  according  to  Sithe  Global  --  to  make  the 
energy  affordable  on  the  wholesale  market. 

Desert  Rock  has  to  sell  the  power  first  before  the  plant  is  built, 
according  to  Sithe  Global  vice  president  Freddy  Sanches.  So  far,  it  has  no 
contracts . 

PNM  will  buy  little  if  any  power  from  the  plant,  according  to  spokesman 
Buell . 

California  won't  buy  the  power  because  Desert  Rock's  design  won't  meet 
the  state's  new  emissions  standards. 

Arizona  Public  Service  Company,  which  services  Phoenix  and  surrounding 
areas,  is  requesting  500  megawatts  of  power  no  later  than  2014. 

The  rest  is  likely  to  power  Las  Vegas,  which  Sithe  officials  say  needs 
about  1,000  megawatts  of  new  energy. 

Desert  Rock  is  a vital  part  of  another  Navajo  Nation  project.  In  a 2003 
article  in  New  Mexico  Business  Weekly,  Begay,  the  Dine'  Power  Authority's 
general  manager,  discussed  the  tribe's  decade-old  goal  to  build  a 470-mile, 
$600  million  power  transmission  line  to  Las  Vegas,  called  the  Navajo 
Transmission  Project.  In  2004,  the  tribe  signed  an  agreement  to  build  the 
line  with  Virginia-based  Trans-Elect. 

Healthy  revenues,  more  jobs 

According  to  Navajo  Nation  and  Sithe  officials.  Desert  Rock  Power  Plant 
will  provide  about  $50  million  in  lease  payments  and  royalties  per  year  to 
the  tribe  in  the  plant's  first  25  years.  Plus,  the  tribe  will  own  up  to  49 
percent  of  the  Desert  Rock  plant  under  its  agreement  with  Sithe. 

New  Mexico  stands  to  gain  as  well.  The  state  charges  a 5 percent  tax  for 
companies  that  buy  equipment  and  goods  out  of  state  and  use  them  in  state. 
Sithe  is  seeking  to  forgo  about  15  percent,  or  $85  million,  of  the  total 
compensating  tax  it  would  pay  the  state  over  the  next  three  decades.  But 
the  company  would  still  pump  more  than  $500  million  into  state  coffers, 
according  to  Sithe  officials.  "At  the  end  of  the  day,  we  will  pay  a higher 
tax  than  if  we  built  it  off  tribal  land,"  Maisano  said. 

The  plant  also  means  good-paying  jobs  for  skilled  labor  in  an  area  with 
a 43  percent  unemployment  rate,  according  to  Navajo  Nation  statistics. 
Officials  say  more  than  1,000  jobs  will  be  created  during  the  four  years 
it  takes  to  build  the  plant.  Another  200  mining  jobs  and  200  plants  jobs 
will  be  permanent  during  the  plant's  roughly  40-year  life.  The  Navajo 
Nation  can  set  Nava jo-preference  hiring  quotas. 

But  some  Navajos  believe  the  tribal  government  is  taking  the  wrong 
approach.  "The  tribe  could  do  something  different  for  economic  development, 
" said  Dwayne  Hogue,  16,  a Shiprock  High  School  sophomore  who  also  opposes 
the  plant.  "They  could  seek  different  projects  for  power  like  wind  and 
solar . " 

Five  Navajo  chapter  houses  on  the  plateau  near  the  proposed  Desert  Rock 
site  have  resolutions  opposing  the  project  out  of  concern  for  health,  land, 
air  and  water. 

Emission  concerns 

Power  plant  emissions  such  as  mercury,  ozone  and  carbon  dioxide  are  one 
of  the  biggest  concerns  of  Navajo  people  living  near  the  site,  and  their 
supporters.  "Emissions  from  power  plants  are  associated  with  asthma, 
strokes  and  heart  attacks,"  said  Dr.  John  Fogerty,  a physician  who  worked 
with  the  Indian  Health  Service  on  the  Navajo  Nation  and  is  president  of 
New  Mexico  Physicians  for  Social  Responsibility. 

In  letters  last  fall  to  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
regarding  a draft  air-quality  permit  for  Desert  Rock,  the  state 
Environment  Department  expressed  concerns.  "The  emissions  from  such  a 
plant  will  not  be  trivial,  even  with  incorporation  of  the  best  available 
control  technologies  at  the  facility,"  wrote  secretary  Ron  Curry. 

Ozone  emissions  in  the  area  already  are  approaching  the  allowed  limit, 
Curry  wrote. 

Mercury  emissions  from  power  plants  pose  health  problems  by  drifting  and 
settling  on  waterways,  where  they  contaminate  fish.  Coal-fired  power 
plants  produce  more  than  40  percent  of  airborne  mercury,  and  New  Mexico's 
Department  of  Game  and  Fish  has  health  advisories  for  several  lakes  and 


streams  in  the  Four  Corners  area  warning  people  not  to  eat  the  fish. 

EPA  rules  limit  mercury  emissions  from  all  the  nation's  coal-fired 
plants  to  15  tons  a year  by  2018,  down  from  48  tons  currently  produced. 
Power  plants  in  the  Four  Corners  region  already  generate  more  than  a ton  a 
year.  Desert  Rock  will  emit  another  500  pounds  of  mercury  or  less  a year. 

Making  state  progress  moot 

New  Mexico  Gov.  Bill  Richardson  joined  Arizona  and  California  governors 
in  setting  limits  for  greenhouse-gas  emissions  last  year.  Climate 
scientists  increasingly  link  greenhouse-gas  emissions,  such  as  carbon 
dioxide  from  power  plants,  to  global  warming.  Richardson  wants  the  state 
to  reduce  its  carbon  dioxide  emissions  by  11  million  tons  a year,  and 
further  reductions  through  2050. 

Desert  Rock  will  pump  an  estimated  10.5  million  tons  of  carbon  dioxide  a 
year  into  the  air,  even  with  its  clean  technology. 

Richardson  remains  neutral  on  the  Desert  Rock  bills,  according  to  his 
staff.  But  "the  governor  is  concerned  with  the  potential  negative  impacts 
this  would  have  on  his  aggressive  climate  change  emission  reduction  goals, 

" said  Don  Goldstein,  the  governor's  deputy  communications  director. 

Carbon  dioxide  is  not  yet  a federally  regulated  emission,  so  states  have 
taken  the  lead.  Sandra  Ely,  environment  and  energy  policy  coordinator  for 
the  New  Mexico  Environment  Department,  said  it  is  likely  more  states  will 
impose  stricter  carbon  dioxide  emissions  standards.  "Right  now  the  power 
produced  out  of  Desert  Rock  is  likely  to  be  more  economical,"  Ely  said. 

"But  if  we  have  a carbon  emissions  cap,  that  probably  won't  be  true.  It  is 
useful  to  look  into  the  future  and  where  we're  going." 

Ely  said  the  governor  supports  another  bill  working  its  way  through  the 
Legislature  that  will  mandate  advanced  coal  technology.  Senate  Bill  994 
sets  emissions  limits  from  coal-fired  power  plants  lower  than  what  Desert 
Rock  will  produce. 

Legislators'  decision 

The  Flouse  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Committee  tabled  the  Desert  Rock 
tax  bill  two  weeks  ago,  effectively  killing  the  measure,  opponents  thought. 
But  on  Friday,  two  Democrats  changed  their  votes  and  helped  revive  the 
bill.  A similar  bill  in  the  Senate,  SB  431,  stalled  Sunday  with  a 4-4  vote 
in  the  Senate  Conservation  Committee  but  might  be  reconsidered . 

Contact  Staci  Matlock  at  470-9843  or  smatlock@sfnewmexican.com. 

Copyright  c.  2007,  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican,  all  rights  reserved. 
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State,  new  Commission  on  Native  American  Affairs  at  odds 
By  Terri  Hallenbeck 
Free  Press  Staff  Writer 
February  20,  2007 

MONTPELIER  - The  new  Vermont  Commission  on  Native  American  Affairs  has 
run  into  a disagreement  with  the  state  Attorney  General's  Office  over  how 
to  determine  the  status  of  tribal  members. 

The  differences  have  arisen  less  than  a year  after  a state  law  passed 
that  granted  long-disputed  recognition  of  Vermont's  American  Indian 
population.  That  process  had  the  tribes  at  odds  with  the  Attorney 
General's  Office  for  many  years. 

Deputy  Attorney  General  William  Griffin  told  the  commission  at  its  Dan. 

25  meeting  that  he  believes  the  commission  should  steer  clear  of  deciding 
which  tribes  should  be  formally  recognized,  and  should  instead  rule  on  an 


individual  basis  who  is  qualified  to  sell  arts  and  crafts  labeled  as 
Native  American. 

Commission  Chairman  Mark  Mitchell,  an  Abenaki  from  Barnet,  said  he 
believes  the  commission  must  decide  on  the  recognition  of  entire  tribes. 
Otherwise,  he  said,  those  trying  to  sell  arts  and  crafts  labeled  as  Native 
American  will  run  afoul  of  the  federal  law. 

A 1990  federal  law  allows  only  those  from  tribes  with  formal  state  or 
federal  recognition  to  exhibit  arts  and  crafts  labeled  as  Native  American. 
One  of  the  selling  points  of  last  year's  Vermont  recognition  was  that  it 
would  boost  American  Indian  artists'  ability  to  sell  their  works.  Mitchell 
called  it  "a  highlight  of  the  bill." 

The  fine  points  of  determining  who  is  Native  American  are  proving  more 
difficult . 

Griffin  said  the  work  of  determining  which  tribes  have  the  proper 
history  goes  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  state  commission.  "I  discouraged 
them  from  investigating  certain  groups,"  Griffin  said.  "It  seems  to  be  a 
much  more  complex  process." 

Instead,  he  said,  the  commission  should  set  up  a process  by  which 
Vermonters  can  apply  for  a Native  American  arts  and  crafts  certificate. 

The  commission  would  decide  each  one  separately.  He  said  commission 
members  indicated  they  typically  know  who  the  artists  are. 

Mitchell  said  the  process  would  be  cumbersome  and  would  allow  any 
Vermonter  to  apply.  Even  among  Native  Americans,  there  are  too  many 
artists  for  the  commission  to  handle,  as  one  Newport  tribe  reports  that  it 
has  about  100  artists,  he  said. 

He  would  rather  set  up  criteria  by  which  the  commission  recognizes  whole 
tribes,  of  which  there  are  only  a few  in  Vermont,  he  said.  "We  should  be 
allowed  to  try." 

He  said  he  sees  this  as  a continuation  of  the  Attorney  General's  Office 
long  opposition  to  Abenaki  efforts  at  gaining  state  and  federal 
recognition.  "They  have  a hidden  agenda  to  not  allow  tribes  and  bands  in 
the  state  of  Vermont  to  be  recognized,"  he  said. 

Griffin  said  the  commission  asked  for  his  advice  and  he  offered  it.  "We 
were  trying  to  come  up  with  something  fairly  straightforward . " 

The  commission  meets  Thursday,  Mitchell  said,  and  plans  to  ignore 
Griffin's  advice  and  continue  work  on  its  tribal  recognition  policy. 
Contact  Terri  Hallenbeck  at  thallenb@bfp.burlingtonfreepress.com. 
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Americas'  1st  people  rethought 

New  dating  methods  reveal  Clovis  migration  theory  flaws 
By  SUSANNE  RUST 
srust@journalsentinel . com 
February  23,  2007 

Brace  yourself:  The  pillars  of  conventional  scientific  wisdom  are 
crumbling. 

Dust  as  science  book  publishers  are  rewriting  texts  to  say  that  there 
are  eight  planets  instead  of  nine,  they  may  have  another  edit  to  contend 
with  - this  time  about  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  New  World. 

And  we  can  thank  Wisconsin  researchers  in  part  for  this  turnabout. 

Since  the  1960s,  archaeologists  have  argued  that  the  Americas  were 
populated  by  one  group  of  hunters  that  crossed  a land  bridge  connecting 
Siberia  to  Alaska  11,500  years  ago.  The  descendants  of  this  population 
then  moved  throughout  the  hemisphere,  taking  up  residence  across  North  and 


South  America. 

The  theory,  called  Clovis  First,  was  based  on  the  observation  that  a 
particular  tool  system  - named  Clovis,  after  the  New  Mexico  site  where  it 
was  first  discovered  - was  found  at  several  sites  across  North  and  South 
America  from  roughly  the  same  period.  It  was  a time  span  researchers 
thought  lasted  about  1,000  years. 

But  research  published  in  this  week's  issue  of  the  journal  Science  casts 
doubt  on  that  scenario,  supporting  the  long-standing  arguments  of  David 
Overstreet,  an  archaeologist  at  Marquette  University  and  the  College  of 
Menominee  Nation,  and  Daniel  loyce  of  the  Kenosha  Public  Museum. 

For  decades,  these  two  scientists  have  shouted  from  the  fringes  of 
academia  that  the  Clovis  First  theory  was  flawed.  They  pointed  to  sites 
across  Wisconsin  - Schaefer,  Flebior  and  Fabry  Creek  - that  showed  that 
people  were  here  before  Clovis. 

Researchers  in  Texas,  Pennsylvania  and  Chile  gathered  similar  evidence. 

But  their  claims  were  generally  met  with  incredulity  and  hostility, 
Overstreet  said,  turning  into  a battle  over  turf  rather  than  a thoughtful 
debate  over  analyses  of  artifacts  and  cultural  debris. 

"It  takes  a long  time  for  people  to  shift  their  ideas  forward," 
Overstreet  said. 

But  the  new  research  offers  "the  first  coherent  and  critical  statement 
that  says,  'Get  over  it,  guys.  Clovis  is  dead,'  " he  said.  And  the 
evidence  comes  from  the  Clovis  sites. 

In  this  latest  paper,  Michael  Waters  of  Texas  A&M  University  and  Thomas 
Stafford  Ir.  of  Stafford  Research  Laboratories  in  Lafayette,  Colo., 
reanalyzed  artifacts  and  bone  fragments  from  Clovis  sites  across  North  and 
South  America. 

Recent  technological  advances  in  chemistry  and  physics  have  increased 
the  precision  and  accuracy  of  dating  techniques,  reducing  the  possible 
time  frame  around  suspected  dates. 

"Many  of  these  radiocarbon  dates  were  run  back  in  the  1960s  and  1970s 
when  radiocarbon  technology  wasn't  what  it  is  today,"  Waters  said  in  a 
prepared  statement. 

The  dates  had  ranges  of  plus  or  minus  250  years,  Stafford  said.  But  new 
dating  technology  has  decreased  this  fuzz  factor  to  plus  or  minus  30  years 
- allowing  the  researchers  to  assign  dates  more  confidently  to  artifacts 
found  at  these  sites. 

After  running  the  new  dates.  Waters  and  Stafford  found  that  the  Clovis 
period  probably  lasted  about  200  years  instead  of  the  900  years  that 
previous  researchers  had  claimed. 

That  meant  it  was  highly  improbable  that  one  population  could  have 
entered  the  New  World  via  Alaska  and  within  four  or  five  generations 
populated  the  entire  hemisphere.  Indeed,  even  if  researchers  allowed  for 
the  maximum  time  span  around  their  dates,  this  still  would  only  amount  to 
400  years  - an  unlikely  time  span  for  multi-continental  dispersal. 

Instead,  Stafford  said,  it's  more  likely  that  the  Clovis  technology  came 
to  the  New  World  and  was  adapted  by  people  already  living  here. 

"To  me,  it's  almost  implicit  there  had  to  be  people  here  before"  Clovis 
for  such  a rapid  transmission  to  occur,  Stafford  said. 

Overstreet  and  loyce  agreed. 

"Their  article  is  a wonderful  refinement  of  the  archaeological  record," 
loyce  said.  "The  paper  is  a chronological  refinement  of  the  archaeological 
record  which  demonstrates  that  Clovis  as  a culture  is  not  alone  and  that 
there  were  antecedent  cultures." 

He  added  that  the  archaeological  record  of  Kenosha  County  - with  firmly 
dated  mammoth  sites  showing  unequivocal  human  interaction  - further 
strengthens  their  conclusions. 
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Cherokees  consider  selling  meds 

The  tribe  wants  'to  see  if  it  makes  sense'  to  follow  other  tribes  into 
the  pharmacy  business 
Dim  Nesbitt,  Staff  Writer 
February  20,  2007 

Cherokee  leaders  are  scouting  the  money-making  potential  of  a business 
venture  other  tribes  have  found  lucrative:  selling  discount  prescription 
drugs  by  mail. 

They  might  also  import  cheaper  pharmaceuticals  from  Canada  for  a future 
business  that  could  fill  prescriptions  for  tribal  members  and  for  people 
who  live  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Cherokee  land  in  the  mountains  of 
Western  North  Carolina. 

But  that  would  set  up  an  age-old  conflict  between  a tribe  that  argues  it 
has  the  rights  of  a sovereign  nation  that  exempt  it  from  federal  laws  and 
federal  health  officials  who  say  selling  Canadian  drugs  in  the  United 
States  is  illegal  and,  perhaps,  unsafe. 

"We've  definitely  looked  at  the  Canada  option,"  said  Michell  Hicks, 
principal  chief  of  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians.  "That  definitely 
could  go  under  sovereignty." 

While  discussions  about  starting  this  new  business  are  still  preliminary 
tribal  health  officials  have  already  toured  mail-order  pharmacies  run  by 
other  tribes,  Hicks  said. 

"We've  visited  with  other  tribes  to  see  what  they  do  and  to  see  if  it 
makes  sense  for  us,"  Hicks  said.  "It's  not  just  for  external  sales.  We 
want  to  see  whether  volume  purchases  would  lead  to  better  prices  for  our 
tribal  members." 

These  fact-finding  missions  include  a trip  to  a pharmacy  operation  owned 
by  the  Mashantucket  Pequots  of  Connecticut  that  generates  more  than  $15 
million  in  revenue  a year,  Hicks  said. 

The  Pequots  are  one  of  a half-dozen  tribes  across  the  country  that  run 
direct-mail  pharmacies  with  different  degrees  of  sophistication,  all  of 
them  buying  drugs  from  U.S.  wholesalers.  A small  tribe  with  about  650 
members,  the  Pequots  also  own  Foxwoods,  the  world's  largest  casino,  with 
more  than  10,000  employees. 

The  Cherokees  aren't  certain  that  they  will  import  Canadian  drugs;  some 
tribal  mail-order  pharmacies  have  tried  it,  and  other  tribes  say  they  want 
to,  despite  a federal  crackdown  on  bulk  purchases  from  north  of  the  border 

Hicks  said  his  tribe  might  follow  the  model  of  the  Pequots  and  the 
Penobscots  of  Maine,  who  sell  only  U.S. -manufactured  drugs  they  have  been 
able  to  purchase  at  a deeply  discounted  price  because  of  the  volume  of 
business  their  mail-order  pharmacies  conduct. 

Either  way,  if  the  Cherokees  open  a business  that  fills  prescriptions 
for  people  who  aren't  tribal  members,  they'll  have  to  get  a pharmacy 
permit  from  the  N.C.  Board  of  Pharmacy,  said  lay  Campbell,  executive 
director  of  the  occupational  licensing  board.  Statewide,  the  board 
licenses  11,000  pharmacists,  3,000  pharmacies  and  11,000  pharmacy 
technicians . 

"Nobody  can  sell  prescription  drugs  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
without  a permit  from  us,"  Campbell  said. 

Selling  drugs  from  Canada  violates  federal  law  and  bypasses  federal  drug 
safety  and  testing  standards,  Campbell  said. 

Counterfeiting  concern 

The  chief  worry  of  federal  officials  isn't  the  safety  of  Canadian  drugs 
- the  pharmaecuticals  meet  the  high  standards  of  Canada's  health  ministry 
and  are  often  manufactured  at  the  same  plants  as  drugs  made  for  the  U.S. 
market.  Rather,  officials  are  concerned  about  opening  an  unmonitored  route 
for  counterfeit  drugs  masquerading  as  products  of  Canada. 

State  and  federal  laws  also  require  a "legitimate"  relationship  between 


patients  and  the  physician  who  writes  them  a prescription , Campbell  said. 

"The  issue  is  whether  a patient  is  actually  being  treated  for  a medical 
problem  a doctor  has  diagnosed  versus  asking  for  a prescription  a doctor 
somewhere  just  stamps  out/'  he  said. 

Sovereignty  rights 

If  the  Cherokees  decide  to  purchase  drugs  from  Canada,  Hicks  said 
they'll  cite  sovereignty  rights  granted  the  tribe  by  18th-  and  19th- 
century  treaties  as  a shield  against  any  federal  crackdown. 

Staff  writer  Dim  Nesbitt  can  be  reached  at  (919)  829-8955 
or  jim.nesbitt@newsobserver.com. 

News  researcher  Susan  Ebbs  contributed  to  this  report. 
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Land-into-trust  requests  fall  into  BIA's  'black  hole' 

February  21,  2007 

What  happens  when  a tribe  submits  a land-into-trust  application  to  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs? 

Tribal  leaders  hope  it  will  be  processed  in  a timely  manner.  But  in  the 
face  of  lengthy  waits,  many  are  wondering  what  is  going  on  at  the  agency 
that  is  charged  with  serving  their  needs. 

"The  message  we're  getting  is  just  there  is  no  movement,"  said  Brenda 
Litinger,  a council  member  for  the  Tunica-Biloxi  Tribe  of  Louisiana,  at 
the  United  South  and  Eastern  Tribes  (USET)  meeting  last  week. 

Litinger  said  her  tribe  wants  to  have  land  placed  in  trust  for  non- 
gaming purposes.  That  shouldn't  be  controversial  but  there's  been  no 
action  for  a couple  of  years,  she  told  Dim  Cason,  the  associate  deputy 
secretary  at  the  Interior  Department. 

"We  are  being  hindered  by  this  delay,  by  this  black  hole,"  Litinger  said 
last  Wednesday. 

Christine  Norris,  the  chief  of  the  Dena  Band  of  Choctaw  Indians  in 
Louisiana,  shared  a similar  story.  As  a recently  recognized  tribe,  the 
Choctaws  are  waiting  for  Interior  to  make  a "reservation  proclamation"  for 
their  initial  land  base. 

But  Norris  said  she  has  no  idea  what  is  happening  with  the  application 
now  that  it  has  been  sent  to  the  BIA's  central  office  in  Washington,  D.C. 
"I  am  not  getting  any  response,  any  telephone  calls  returned,"  she  told 
Cason . 

"It  seems  as  if  it's  fallen  into  a black  hole,"  Norris  added. 

A couple  of  days  later,  the  tribes'  fears  were  compounded  by  the 
testimony  of  the  Government  Accountability  Office.  At  the  first  hearing  of 
the  House  Natural  Resources  Committee  on  Friday,  lawmakers  were  told  that 
the  land-into-trust  process  is  only  getting  worse. 

"Over  1,000  land  in  trust  applications  from  tribes  and  individual 
Indians  are  currently  pending,"  said  Robin  Nazarro,  the  director  of 
natural  resources  and  Environment  at  the  GAO.  That's  up  from  the 
"hundreds"  a BIA  official  told  a Senate  committee  back  in  May  2005. 

According  to  the  GAO,  the  median  processing  time  for  a land-into-trust 
application  is  1.2  years.  But  one  tribe  waited  13  years  and  another  waited 
19  years  to  receive  an  answer. 

Since  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act,  the  law  that  created  the  land-into- 
trust  process,  does  not  impose  timelines  on  the  BIA,  the  agency  can  take 
as  long  as  it  wants  to  complete  the  process.  At  the  USET  meeting,  Cason 
confirmed  that  some  tribes  will  have  to  wait  longer  than  others  due  to 
limited  staff  and  controversies  associated  with  Indian  gaming. 


Cason  said  that  non-gaming  applications  are  being  handled  after  gaming 
and  gaming-related  applications.  He  also  cited  problems  with  the  BIA's 
land  title  system  and  inaccurate  or  missing  data.  One  regional  office  in 
Oklahoma  wasn't  even  entering  any  of  its  data  into  the  system,  according 
to  a GAO  report. 

"I  had  to  set  some  priorities  . . . and  in  setting  the  priorities,  new 
land-into-trust  ended  up  being  a lower  priority,"  Cason  told  attendees  of 
USET. 

The  BIA  is  currently  revamping  its  land-into-trust  processes  but  again, 
gaming  acquisitions  have  been  given  a higher  priority.  The  agency's 
"Section  20"  regulations  - named  for  the  section  of  the  Indian  Gaming 
Regulatory  Act  - are  due  to  be  finalized  this  spring. 

The  "151"  regulations  - named  for  a section  of  the  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations  that  affect  non-gaming  acquisitions  - are  still  on  the  back 
burner.  In  2001,  the  Bush  administration  rescinded  a set  of  rules  that, 
for  the  first  time,  would  have  imposed  deadlines  on  the  BIA. 
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Treatment  of  American  Indian  students  challenged 
By  Andrea  3.  Cook,  Dournal  staff 
February  23,  2007 

RAPID  CITY  - An  altercation  last  week  between  an  American  Indian  student 
and  adults  at  Central  High  School  prompted  a meeting  of  adults  and 
students  Wednesday  at  the  Mother  Butler  Center. 

Although  local  news  media  receive  notices  of  the  meeting,  they  were 
asked  to  leave  when  the  meeting  started.  Two  members  of  the  Rapid  City 
Police  Department  also  were  asked  to  leave  before  the  meeting  started. 

Organizers  Mary  Wright  and  Hazel  Bonner  did  grant  a brief  interview 
before  the  meeting  started. 

Wright  said  she  was  told  that  five  adults  "took  an  Indian  boy  down"  at 
Central  last  Thursday.  The  student  did  not  provoke  the  attack,  according 
to  Wright.  The  student,  who  was  taken  into  police  custody  and  charged  with 
assault,  suffered  a broken  wrist  during  the  incident,  she  said. 

"This  will  not  be  tolerated  by  the  Indian  community  any  longer,"  Wright 
said.  "We  have  sat  by  too  quietly  not  saying  anything." 

Wright  said  the  school  district  has  discouraged  Indian  children  from 
identifying  with  their  culture. 

Most  parents  are  afraid  to  speak  up  against  mistreatment  because  they 
are  afraid  of  retaliation  from  school  officials  and  police. 

Officials  at  the  Rapid  City  Police  Department  have  declined  to  comment 
on  the  Central  incident. 

Rapid  City  superintendent  of  schools  Peter  Wharton  says  the  incident 
with  the  student  was  handled  properly  but  that  the  matter  is  being 
investigated  by  the  district  and  law  enforcement. 

"I'm  unaware  of  anything  that  was  done  or  handled  inappropriately,"  he 
said . 

Wharton  did  confirm  that  after  the  incident  two  school  district 
employees  were  taken  to  the  hospital  for  treatment.  Both  were  treated  and 
released,  he  said. 

Wharton  refused  to  go  into  details  leading  up  to  the  incident.  To 
protect  the  privacy  of  the  student  and  adults  involved,  the  superintendent 
said  he  was  limited  in  what  he  could  say. 

Wharton  said  he  is  willing  to  sit  down  at  the  table  and  discuss  parents' 


concerns.  The  district  does  have  a complaint  procedure  that  parents  are 
encouraged  to  use,  he  said. 

Bonner  said  Wednesday's  meeting  was  an  organizational  meeting.  She  said 
complaints  to  be  filed  because  of  the  boy's  treatment. 

Too  many  Indian  students  drop  out  of  Central  High  School  because  they 
are  being  mistreated. 

"Attitudes  have  to  change,"  Bonner  said. 

Contact  Andrea  Cook  at  394-8423  or  andrea.cook@rapidcityjournal.com 
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Native  American  athletes  face  imposing  hurdles 
By  Greg  Boeck,  USA  TODAY 
February  22,  2007 

TUBA  CITY,  Ariz.  - Ryne  Hemstreet's  gold  medal  is  displayed  in  the  trophy 
case  in  his  family's  living  room  in  this  Navajo  town  of  8,225  near  the 
northern  Arizona  border. 

The  aspiring  17-year-old  baseball  player,  named  after  former  Chicago 
Cubs  great  Ryne  Sandberg,  won  it  in  Denver  as  a shortstop  and  pitcher  for 
Arizona's  16-and-under  Native  American  team  in  Duly's  North  American 
Indigenous  Games,  an  Olympic-style  event  that  attracted  7,200  athletes 
from  the  USA  and  Canada. 

Hemstreet  wants  more.  That's  why,  after  his  upcoming  junior  season  at 
Greyhills  Academy,  a local  tribal  grant  school  where  he  carries  a 3.7 
grade-point  average  and  ranks  seventh  in  his  class  of  124,  he  will  move  to 
Phoenix.  He'll  live  there  with  his  older  brother  and  play  his  senior  year 
at  a higher-profile  high  school  in  hope  of  attracting  college  scholarship 
offers . 

He's  aware  of  the  long  odds  he  and  other  Native  American  athletes  face, 
even  those  who  leave  their  reservation  to  improve  their  chances  of  being 
recruited.  Compared  with  white  Hispanics  and  black  non-Hispanics,  Native 
American  athletes  among  the  country's  562  federally  recognized  tribes  - 
341  in  the  lower  48  states  - are  more  under-represented  on  NCAA  teams. 

"As  a Native  American,  nobody  takes  you  too  seriously  that  you  can  play 
at  that  level,"  Hemstreet  says.  "It's  my  job  to  go  out  and  get  noticed." 

For  most  Native  Americans,  that  concept  - standing  out  individually  - is 
at  odds  with  their  culture,  which  promotes  the  principle  of  functioning  as 
a group.  That,  says  Ron  Trosper,  a Harvard-educated  member  of  the  Flathead 
tribe  in  Montana  who  is  associate  professor  at  the  University  of  British 
Columbia  in  Vancouver,  hinders  the  advancement  of  Native  American  athletes, 
starting  at  the  college  level,  where  individual  achievement  is  rewarded. 

"It  appears  to  be  aggressive  to  many  Native  Americans  to  be 
individualistic  in  the  college  classroom,"  Trosper  says.  "And  it's  not 
rewarded.  And  it  may  not  be  rewarded  on  the  playing  fields  to  the  extent 
it  would  be  in  the  Native  American  community." 

A high  school  dropout  rate  of  40.7%  dead-ends  the  careers  of  most  Native 
Americans.  Those  who  do  move  on  to  college  athletics  "are  typically  not 
prepared,"  says  Gene  Keluche,  a Wintu  from  Northern  California  and  founder 
and  chairman  of  the  Native  American  Sports  Council,  whose  mission  is  to 
identify  elite  athletes  and  provide  assistance  for  development. 

"Their  coach's  objective  is  to  win  state.  Their  counselor's  objective  is 
to  put  them  through  high  school.  They  are  not  prepared  to  go  beyond  that, 
academically  or  culturally.  And  if  they  go,  they  often  don't  perform  well 
and  come  home  and  get  into  a dysfunctional  community  where  unemployment  is 
60%  and  drug  use  is  high.  They  have  no  future  and  become  a statistic." 


Native  American  athletes  face  those  hurdles  and  the  highly  competitive 
world  of  sports  participation  after  high  school. 

Native  American  sports  leaders  are  trying  to  address  this  but  are  doing 
so  with  largely  disjointed  efforts  and  sporadic  financial  support.  Their 
goals  - more  college  athletes  and  inclusion  in  the  Olympics  as  a sovereign 
nation  - are  lofty  but  face  an  uphill  climb,  even  with  the  1990s  explosion 
of  a $22  billion  Native  American  gaming  industry  operated  by  223  tribes  in 
28  states.  Those  revenue,  55.5%  of  which  are  generated  by  20  tribes, 
mostly  have  been  aimed  at  addressing  social  issues  - a poverty  rate  of  24. 
7%,  rampant  diabetes,  alcohol  abuse  - that  far  overshadow  sports. 

The  Seminole,  Seneca  and  Fort  McDowell  Indian  Reservation  tribes 
contributed  almost  $400,000  to  the  North  American  Indigenous  Games,  which 
were  largely  financed  by  Utah's  two  host  tribes,  the  Southern  Ute  and  Ute 
Mountain  Ute.  They  donated  $2  million,  mostly  from  oil,  gas  and  water 
rights  payments.  The  $5.2  million  event,  however,  produced  a $500,000 
shortfall . 

A handful  of  tribes  have  used  gaming  dollars  to  plunge  into  sports 
ownership.  However,  even  the  Mohegans,  who  own  the  WNBA  Connecticut  Sun, 
and  the  Southern  California  Sycuan  tribe  and  South  Florida  Seminoles,  both 
of  whom  promote  professional  boxing,  have  directed  limited  money  into 
sponsoring  professional  Native  American  athletes. 

Ernie  Stevens  lr.,  a Chickasaw  from  Oklahoma  and  chairman  of  the 
National  Indian  Gaming  Association,  kicked  off  a campaign  in  April  2006  to 
raise  $10  million  for  the  Boys  and  Girls  Clubs  of  Indian  Country  and  the 
American  Indian  College  Fund,  but  his  target  is  "sports  and  fitness 
overall,"  not  individual  athletic  advancement. 

Golfer  Notah  Begay  III,  a Stanford  graduate  and  the  first  Native 
American  to  win  on  the  PGA  Tour,  says  these  efforts  are  not  enough.  "Until 
you  see  a consolidation  of  resources  and  communities  between  successful 
tribes  that  have  the  opportunity  to  make  a difference,"  he  says,  "we're 
still  going  to  struggle  in  the  battle  to  get  Native  Americans  on  Division 

I playing  fields . " 

Strong  sports  history 

Begay  is  the  biggest  role  model  among  aspiring  Native  American  athletes, 
whose  struggle  to  reach  the  elite  level  drips  with  irony.  This  is  a 
culture  that  set  up  shop  in  sports  long  before  the  first  baseball  or 
basketball  games  were  played  in  the  19th  century.  Native  Americans,  in 
partnership  with  their  First  Nations  cousins  in  Canada,  claim  to  have 
originally  played  in  some  form  what  are  now  10  Olympic  sports,  including 
canoeing,  kayaking,  sledding  and  field  hockey.  Lacrosse  is  another  Indian 
original . 

In  the  20th  century.  Dim  Thorpe,  a Potawatomi,  won  two  Olympic  gold 
medals,  played  professional  baseball  and  football  and  became  the  first 
president  of  the  league  that  would  become  the  NFL.  Billy  Mills,  a Sioux 
who  came  off  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation  in  South  Dakota,  scored  one 
of  the  biggest  upsets  in  Olympic  history  when  he  won  the  10,000  meters  in 
1964. 

Mills  says  it's  easy  to  identify  the  problem:  "We're  the  freest  country 
in  the  world,  and  we  (Native  Americans)  live  under  quasi-apartheid. 
Indirectly,  we're  locked  outside  - and  that's  where  all  the  issues  come 
from. " 

Providing  solutions  isn't  so  easy. 

Navajo  distance  runner  Brandon  Leslie  is  among  several  Native  American 
2008  Olympic  hopefuls,  but  his  battle  for  financial  backing  is  typical  of 
top-notch  Indian  athletes. 

Maurice  Smith,  an  advocate  with  the  Native  American  Sports  Council, 
which  is  a member  of  the  United  States  Olympic  Committee,  says,  "I  can't 
raise  a dollar  for  this  kid  because  nobody  believes  in  his  passion  and 
understands  here's  the  next  Billy  Mills." 

Leslie  left  a reservation  in  Gallup,  N.M.,  and  became  an  NCAA  Division 

II  All-American  and  the  2000  Division  II  10, 000-meters  champion  at  Adams 
State  College  in  Alamosa,  Colo.  His  best  time  in  the  event  is  28:36.52, 
and  he  competed  in  the  2004  U.S.  Olympic  trials. 


Smith  says  Native  American  athletes  don't  lack  drive  or  talent.  "The 
perspiration  is  there.  The  commitment  is  there.  We  need  to  continue  to  be 
resilient  and  provide  more  opportunities." 

Healthy  sports  participation  - and  a fanatic  following  for  basketball  - 
vibrates  on  most  reservations  coast-to-coast  but  not  beyond.  That  could 
change  if  the  Native  American  Olympic  Steering  Committee's  bid  for  Olympic 
inclusion  succeeds.  Bid  organizers  want  International  Olympic  Committee 
recognition  as  a sovereign  nation,  which  would  allow  Native  Americans  and 
First  Nations  athletes  in  Canada  to  compete  in  the  Games  as  their  own 
North  American  Indigenous  team.  However,  leff  Howard,  a USOC  spokesman, 
told  The  (Portland)  Oregonian  last  winter  that  the  USOC  is  recognized  by 
the  IOC  as  the  "steward"  for  the  Olympic  movement  in  the  U.S.  "And  only 
one  entity  within  a nation  can  have  that  distinction." 

Harder  road  for  women 

Hemstreet  may  never  benefit  from  this  quest.  But  he  has  one  of  his  own  - 
getting  an  opportunity  to  play  baseball  in  college,  if  not  beyond.  It's  an 
enormous  challenge,  even  110  years  after  Louis  Francis  Sockalexis,  a 
Penobscot,  became  what  many  historians  believe  is  the  first  Native 
American  to  play  major  league  baseball.  (He  played  three  years,  all  for 
the  Cleveland  Spiders.) 

Hemstreet 's  coach,  Shawn  Deschenie,  has  put  baseball  on  the  local  map 
since  taking  over  the  program  at  Greyhills  Academy  in  1999,  but,  as  at 
most  Native  America  high  schools,  basketball  is  the  No.  1 sport  here.  The 
boys  team  was  state  runner-up  in  its  class  in  2005  and  plays  in  a gym 
recently  renovated  for  $112,000. 

The  school's  nine  sports  teams  operate  on  a shoestring  budget  funded  by 
a $25,000  federal  grant,  ticket  revenue  and  fundraisers,  but  the  athletics 
department  is  by  no  means  destitute.  Among  several  buses,  the  school  owns 
one  with  a VCR  and  TV  for  trips  as  much  as  3 1/2  hours  away. 

Baseball  was  a natural  for  Hemstreet.  His  father,  Jonathan,  became  a 
loyal  Cubs  fan  once  cable  TV  arrived  on  the  reservation  in  the  1980s. 
Jonathan  Hemstreet,  45,  is  a civil  engineer  who  doubles  as  Deschenie 's 
volunteer  assistant  coach. 

Ryne's  brother,  Kyle,  26,  also  is  an  assistant  coach  and  teacher  at 
Greyhills  who  left  the  reservation  and  played  college  baseball  at  Kansas 
Wesleyan.  Ryne  calls  Kyle  his  role  model. 

There  aren't  many  athletic  role  models  on  Native  American  reservations, 
male  or  female.  Female  athletes  have  an  even  more  difficult  mountain  to 
climb . 

"You  are  a minority  within  a minority,"  says  Cara  Currie-Hall,  a Montana 
Cree  who  is  the  most  influential  woman  in  Native  American  sports  as  a 
board  member  of  World  Indigenous  Nations  Sports,  founder  of  the  North 
American  Indigenous  Games.  "For  Native  American  women  in  sports,  it's  not 
very  good." 

The  road  for  both  sexes  is  fraught  with  athletic  speed  bumps,  if  not 
academic  or  alcoholic  dead-ends.  At  Greyhills,  less  than  5%  of  the 
graduating  seniors  go  to  college,  acting  principal  Marie  Morales  says. 

"We  have  students  who  have  done  well  at  high  school  competition,"  she 
says,  "and  you'd  think  that  would  be  the  gateway  to  higher  education.  But 
for  some  reason,  the  life  is  only  up  to  high  school." 

That's  the  rap  on  Native  American  athletes  from  college  coaches  and 
professional  scouts.  "They're  very  timid,  shy  and  not  real  comfortable  out 
of  their  element,"  says  Yavapai  (Junior)  College  baseball  coach  Sky 
Smeltzer,  who  has  had  six  Native  Americans  play  for  his  school  in  Prescott, 
Ariz.  "The  hardest  thing  for  them  is  being  away  from  the  reservation  and 
comfort  zone  they  have  there." 

Begay,  who  got  an  economics  degree  at  Stanford,  says,  "An  investment  in 
a Native  American  athlete  might  not  be  the  wisest  choice." 

He  returned  to  his  tribal  community  outside  Albuquerque  and  started  a 
foundation  in  2005  to  heighten  awareness  of  diabetes  and  promote  a healthy 
lifestyle.  He  also  started  a soccer  program. 

"It's  my  job,"  Begay  says,  "to  make  sure  those  who  come  after  me  can 
stand  on  my  shoulders  and  see  farther  and  reach  higher.  We  need  to  see 
more  kids  in  Division  I and  more  graduating." 


Getting  the  word  out 

It's  all  about  exposure,  Deschenie  says.  Only  one  college  recruiter 
(from  Haskell  Indian  Nations  University,  an  NAIA  school  in  Lawrence,  Kan.) 
has  ever  visited  Tuba  City,  he  says,  so  he  takes  his  top  players  to  the 
recruiters.  Last  summer  he  took  six  players  to  a Yavapai  baseball  camp  and 
coached  the  16-and-under  team  in  Denver. 

Hemstreet  is  proud  of  the  gold  medal  the  team  won.  So  is  his  close-knit 
family.  He  shares  a room  with  his  11-year-old  sister,  Tara.  Kyle  lives  a 
couple  of  miles  away.  Annette,  their  mother,  teaches  health  and  physical 
education  at  Greyhills  and  coaches  cross  country.  And  Ryne's  paternal 
grandparents  live  across  the  street. 

They  all  come  to  watch  him  play,  but  that  will  change  next  season  if  he 
moves  to  Phoenix.  Ryne,  who  also  plays  for  two  traveling  teams  out  of 
Payson,  Ariz.,  doesn't  expect  smooth  sailing,  but  he  says,  "It's  a better 
chance  to  be  seen.  This  is  what  I've  always  dreamed  of." 

They  are  dreams  with  a price  tag  too  stiff  for  many  Native  Americans. 

Even  for  those  who  succeed.  Kyle's  modest  success,  his  father  says,  isn't 
something  you  brag  about  on  the  reservation. 

"We  try  to  low-key  it,"  he  says.  "When  you're  part  of  the  Navajo  Nation, 
it  seems  like  us  Indian  people,  we  don't  want  people  getting  too  high  up 
here.  As  soon  as  somebody  sees  somebody  up  here,  they  try  to  bring  them 
down . " 
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Tournament  helps  colleges  tap  into  Native  American  talent 
By  Greg  Boeck,  USA  TODAY 
February  22,  2007 

PHOENIX  - At  6-7,  220  pounds,  Lewis  RidesHorse,  a member  of  the  Crow 
Tribe,  is  an  imposing  figure  on  the  basketball  court.  But  a college  coach 
never  saw  him  play  in  high  school  in  Park  City,  Mont. 

Then  last  summer  he  played  in  the  Native  American  Basketball 
Invitational  (NABI)  tournament  at  US  Airways  Center  in  Phoenix.  That's 
where  coach  Damie  Morrison  spotted  RidesHorse  and  recruited  him  to  play 
for  his  Haskell  Indian  Nations  University  team  in  Lawrence,  Kan.,  where 
RidesHorse  is  a freshman  backup  center  this  season. 

"It  was  pretty  big,"  RidesHorse  says. 

Co-founded  in  2003  by  Mark  West,  a former  NBA  player  and  the  Phoenix 
Suns  vice  president  of  player  programs,  and  GinaMarie  Scarpa-Mabry, 
director  of  the  tournament,  the  NABI  is  the  only  all-Native  American 
basketball  tournament  organized  for  the  purpose  of  creating  scholarship 
opportunities . 

Basketball  is  the  most  popular  sport  among  Native  Americans,  but  only  28 
men  and  23  women  played  on  NCAA  Division  I teams  during  the  2004-05  season, 
according  to  the  NCAA's  most  current  race  and  ethnicity  report.  In 
contrast,  3,709  whites  and  4,968  African-Americans  played  in  Division  I 
that  season. 

In  2007,  the  fifth  NABI  tournament  for  high  school-age  boys  and  girls 
will  have  an  event-record  80  teams  Duly  8-14  and  break  new  ground  with 
NCAA  certification  for  the  first  time.  That  will  allow  Division  I and  II 
coaches  to  attend.  "It's  going  to  open  up  more  coaches  to  Native  Americans, 

,"  Morrison  says. 

"Native  Americans  have  to  take  advantage  of  this,"  Scarpa-Mabry  says. 

"It'll  mean  more  scholarships.  ...  It's  so  hard  for  college  scouts  and 
coaches  to  go  to  the  reservation  because  it's  so  desolate.  Our  mission  is 


to  increase  the  number  of  Native  Americans  in  college,  and  the  word  is  out 
that  talent  is  there  and  it's  untouched  talent.  We  have  the  interest  of 
recruiters  now." 

The  NABI's  organizers  say  close  to  30  former  participants  are  playing 
college  basketball.  Getting  them  there  is  only  part  of  the  struggle. 

In  2005,  the  NABI  donated  $25,000  to  a foundation  targeted  to  supporting 
athletes  once  they  get  in  college. 

"One  thing  we  found  out  is  they  feel  isolated  once  they  get  away,"  West 
says.  "They  get  the  scholarship,  then  come  back  to  the  rez  because  their 
surroundings  are  so  different." 

That's  the  case  even  at  Haskell,  a member  of  the  NAIA's  Midland 
Collegiate  Athletic  Conference,  where,  Morrison  says,  only  four  players 
have  stayed  all  four  years  since  1999. 
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FDLTCC  announces  addition  of  athletics  programs 
Lisa  Baumann  The  Pine  Dournal 
February  21,  2007 

At  a press  conference  last  Wednesday,  where  Fond  du  Lac  Tribal  and 
Community  College  announced  the  addition  of  intercollegiate  athletic 
programs,  nursing  student  Denny  Anderson  listened  with  eager  attention  to 
hear  which  sports  would  be  added  first.  She  was  happy  to  hear  the  first 
two  sports  teams  will  be  men's  football,  beginning  in  the  fall  of  2007, 
and  women's  softball  in  spring  of  2008. 

"I'm  very  excited  to  play  softball  starting  next  year,"  she  said.  Upon 
hearing  the  college  will  add  women's  volleyball  and  men's  and  women's 
basketball  as  the  next  programs,  her  enthusiasm  grew  even  more. 

"I  played  softball,  volleyball  and  basketball  in  high  school,"  the 
freshman  from  Saginaw  said. 

That  kind  of  enthusiasm  for  bringing  athletics  to  Fond  du  Lac  Tribal  and 
Community  College  is  what  prompted  administrators  to  develop  these  plans 
over  the  past  two  years,  according  to  Donald  Day,  college  president. 

"Over  the  years,  we  have  been  asked  many  times  if,  or  when,  the  college 
would  offer  intercollegiate  activities,"  he  said.  "The  time  is  now,  and  we 
couldn't  be  more  happy  about  it." 

The  college  has  been  accepted  as  a member  of  the  Minnesota  Community 
College  Conference  that  currently  includes  17  two-year  institutions 
throughout  Minnesota.  The  Minnesota  State  Colleges  and  Universities  Board 
of  Trustees  granted  approval  to  the  college  during  the  board's  Danuary 
2007  meeting.  Sports  teams  will  compete  at  the  National  Dunior  College 
Athletic  Association  (NDCAA)  Division  III  level. 

With  football  as  the  first  team  sport  on  the  roster  beginning  this  fall, 
Tony  DeLeon,  who  holds  several  college  degrees  including  a Master  of 
Education  degree  from  Southwest  State  University,  was  introduced  as  the 
head  coach.  He  has  a solid  coaching  background,  having  held  various  head 
and  assistant  coaching  positions  at  the  University  of  Minnesota-Duluth, 
Mesabi  Range  Community  College,  Lincoln  High  School  in  Esko  and  Cook  High 
School  in  Cook,  Minn. 

His  playing  experience  includes  numerous  All-Conference,  All-American, 
and  player  of  the  year  awards  at  both  the  National  Dunior  College  Athletic 
Association  level  and  National  Association  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics 
level.  In  addition,  DeLeon  set  several  national  records  for  passing  yards 
and  touchdown  passes  as  a quarterback  at  Vermilion  Community  College. 


In  addition  to  his  duties  as  head  football  coach,  DeLeon  teaches 
physical  education  courses  at  the  college  and  will  help  develop  future 
intercollegiate  athletic  programs  there. 

He  said  he  is  ready  for  the  challenge  of  building  the  new  football 
program  from  the  ground  up. 

"I  think  it's  a great  opportunity  for  everyone  in  the  area  and  I want  to 
thank  everyone  who  made  it  happen,"  DeLeon  said. 

He  plans  to  recruit  from  the  pool  of  local  talent,  providing  kids  with  a 
chance  to  go  to  college  and  play  football  while  staying  close  to  home.  He 
does  not  plan  to  recruit  out-of-state.  DeLeon  hopes  to  have  60  players  at 
practice  in  August. 

Student-athletes  at  the  college  will  have  academic  expectations, 
according  to  Day,  and  if  a student  is  not  making  it  academically,  he  or 
she  will  not  play. 

DeLeon's  philosophy  of  what  he  expects  from  student  athletes  jibes  with 
the  school.  Day  said. 

Although  nothing  has  been  finalized  about  where  the  team  will  play, 
DeLeon  said  Cloquet  High  School's  Rol  Bromberg  Field  could  be  a 
possibility  for  home  games,  adding  that  Cloquet  has  been  "very  good  to  the 
college."  The  college  has  also  begun  preliminary  talks  with  school 
officials  about  holding  practices  at  the  Fond  du  Lac  Ojibwe  School  field. 

The  opening  game  will  take  place  Sept.  1 at  Vermilion  Community  College, 
and  its  home  opener  will  be  Sept.  8 at  Mesabi  Range  College  in  Virginia. 

The  college  has  budged  approximately  $85,000  to  begin  football  and 
softball  programs  during  the  2007-2008  academic  year.  Funds  will  come  from 
a combination  of  sources,  including  general  fees  and  revenue  generated 
from  enrollment. 

In  the  meantime.  Fond  du  Lac  Tribal  and  Community  College  will  break 
ground  this  spring  on  the  Lester  lack  Briggs  Cultural  Center  that  will 
include  athletic  space. 

The  facility  will  house  gymnasium  space,  locker  rooms,  a weight  room  and 
fitness  center,  along  with  classrooms  and  offices.  It  is  scheduled  to  be 
completed  before  the  start  of  the  2008-2009  academic  year. 

"The  athletics  programs  will  be  a great  addition  to  the  community,"  said 
DeLeon.  "I  hope  everyone  comes  out  to  support  us." 

Day  added,  "many  small  college  towns  rally  around  their  athletic  teams 
and  we  hope  that  it  will  also  happen  in  our  area." 

Pine  Journal  Editor  Lisa  Baumann  can  be  contacted  at: 
lbaumann@pine journal . com. 

Copyright  c.  2007  Pine  Journal  - Forum  Communications  Co.  Fargo,  ND. 
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Sitting  Bull's  kin  seek  home  for  chief's  bones 
By  LORNA  THACKERAY 
Of  The  Gazette  Staff 
February  22,  2007 

Sitting  Bull's  four  surviving  great-grandchildren  want  the  bones  of  thei 
famous  ancestor  moved  from  a cement-clad  grave  in  South  Dakota  to  Little 
Bighorn  Battlefield  in  Montana. 

Ernie  LaPointe  of  Lead,  S.D.,  the  spokesman  for  the  family,  said  that 
for  50  years.  Sitting  Bull's  grave  on  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Reservation 
near  Mobridge,  S.D.,  has  been  neglected  and  dishonored.  Now,  LaPointe  says 
new  owners  of  the  property  plan  to  exploit  the  legendary  Lakota  political 
and  spiritual  leader's  memory. 

LaPointe  and  his  sisters,  Marlene  Little  Spotted  Horse  Andersen,  Ethel 


Little  Spotted  Horse  Bates  and  Lydia  Little  Spotted  Horse  Red  Paint,  sent 
letters  Wednesday  advising  government  and  tribal  officials  in  the  Dakotas 
and  Montana  of  their  intent  to  have  the  remains  moved. 

"This  is  to  notify  you  and  other  interested  parties  of  family  right  and 
authority  to  re-inter  our  Great-Grandfather  Sitting  Bull  to  Little  Bighorn 
Battlefield  National  Monument,  Montana,"  it  says.  "We  do  this  because 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe  have  not 
honored  their  promise  for  proper  care  and  maintenance  of  our  Grandfather's 
burial  site." 

Darrell  Cook,  superintendent  at  Little  Bighorn  Battlefield  National 
Monument,  said  the  battlefield  has  agreed  to  help  LaPointe  and  his  sisters 

"We  recognize  Sitting  Bull's  legacy  and  that  it  is  at  the  Little 
Bighorn,"  Cook  said. 

Sitting  Bull  led  an  alliance  of  Sioux,  Cheyenne  and  others  in  defiance 
of  government  orders  to  settle  on  reservations.  His  struggle  culminated  in 
a resounding  defeat  of  the  7th  Cavalry  at  Little  Bighorn  on  Dune  25,  1876. 

The  National  Park  Service  and  Sitting  Bull's  direct  descendants  have  a 
long-established  working  relationship  that  dates  to  planning  for  the  new 
Indian  Memorial  at  the  Battlefield,  Cook  said. 

"I  think  that's  why  they  felt  comfortable  coming  to  us  about  this,"  he 
said . 

Before  a final  decision  is  reached  on  placing  the  remains  at  the 
battlefield.  Cook  said,  the  National  Park  Service  will  probably  order  an 
environmental  assessment,  so  the  public  will  have  a chance  to  comment. 

The  catalyst  for  the  great-grandchildren ' s decision  apparently  was  a 
proposal  by  the  nonprofit  Sitting  Bull  Monument  Foundation,  which  recently 
purchased  the  grave  site  from  a private  owner.  According  to  its  Web  site, 
the  foundation's  plans  include  preservation  and  protection  of  the  grave 
site  and  development  of  an  educational  and  cultural  center  and  museum.  It 
would  also  include  a riverfront  recreational  development,  amphitheater, 
snack  bar,  restaurant  and  gift  shop. 

The  foundation  has  already  completed  a major  cleanup  at  the  grave  site 
and  has  installed  electricity  and  lighting. 

LaPointe  said  he  and  his  sisters  were  not  consulted  about  the  plans  and 
don't  want  to  see  a restaurant  and  gift  shops  at  the  grave  site. 

Reached  by  telephone  Wednesday  morning,  Bryan  Defender,  a member  of  the 
Standing  Rock  Tribe  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Sitting  Bull  Monument 
Foundation,  said  commercialization  was  never  his  intent. 

"Our  motivation  behind  this  is  very  sincere,"  he  said.  "The  development 
is  a very  positive  thing.  The  only  thing  I want  to  do  is  display  our 
culture,  our  history  in  an  authentic,  positive  way  and  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
leader  who  has  never  been  properly  paid  tribute." 

He  agreed  that  until  2005,  when  he  and  Rhett  Albers  bought  the  land 
where  Sitting  Bull  rests,  the  grave  had  been  neglected.  But  the  foundation 
has  cleaned  it  up  and  is  raising  money  for  a $12  million  complex  to  honor 
Sitting  Bull  and  the  Lakota  heritage.  Defender  said. 

"I'd  like  to  call  him  (LaPointe)  and  talk  to  him  about  this,"  he  said. 

"I  would  absolutely  have  to  take  a look  at  it." 

LaDonna  Brave  Bull  Allard,  tourism  director  for  Standing  Rock,  said 
Wednesday  that  she  had  not  heard  about  LaPointe's  letter.  Her  first 
reaction  to  hearing  of  his  plan:  "I  don't  think  that's  possible." 

She  said  that  although  LaPointe  has  rights,  he  is  not  enrolled  at 
Standing  Rock  and  she  doesn't  know  what  rights  he  has  on  reservation  lands 
That  would  be  a matter  for  the  tribal  chairman  to  comment,  Allard  said.  He 
was  spending  the  day  with  Sen.  Byron  Dorgan,  D.-N.D.,  and  was  unavailable 
Wednesday,  she  said. 

The  tribe  had  been  working  with  the  foundation  on  new  signs  for  both  the 
Mobridge  grave  site  and  the  original  burial  site  at  Fort  Yates  in  North 
Dakota,  she  said.  North  Dakota,  which  had  owned  the  Fort  Yates  site  since 
1956,  turned  it  over  to  the  tribe  earlier  this  year. 

"Finally  we  got  both  sites  in  our  ownership,"  she  said.  "There  are  a 
lot  of  plans  for  both  sites." 

Those  plans  include  better  roads,  signs  and  landscaping,  she  said.  The 
tribe  is  just  waiting  for  the  snow  to  melt  to  begin. 

The  tribe's  motivation  was  in  showing  respect,  not  in  commercialization. 


she  said. 

If  Sitting  Bull's  remains  are  moved,  it  won't  be  the  first  time.  After 
his  death  in  1890  in  a shootout  with  Indian  police  at  his  home  on  the 
Grand  River,  Sitting  Bull's  body  was  buried  at  Fort  Yates  on  the  North 
Dakota  end  of  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Reservation. 

LaPointe  said  his  mother  and  her  two  sisters  agreed  that  Sitting  Bull's 
remains  should  be  removed  to  a site  near  Mobridge  on  the  South  Dakota  end 
of  the  reservation  in  1953  after  they  were  promised  that  the  new  grave 
would  be  maintained  in  perpetuity.  They  were  also  promised  that  it  would 
not  be  commercialized. 

Everything  that  has  happened  in  the  past  54  years  has  been  a violation 
of  an  agreement  signed  "under  duress"  by  his  mother,  Angeline  Spotted 
Horse  LaPointe,  LaPointe  said.  She  wanted  Sitting  Bull's  remains  removed 
from  the  Standing  Rock  Reservation,  he  said. 

"She  said  they  stood  with  the  killers  of  her  grandfather, " LaPointe 
explained . 

Mrs.  LaPointe  acquiesced  reluctantly  to  the  wishes  of  a sister  and  a 
cousin  who  had  obtained  pledges  from  the  Dakota  Memorial  Association  that 
Sitting  Bull's  remains  would  be  cared  for  and  honored.  The  association  was 
formed  by  people  in  Mobridge  solely  for  that  purpose.  It  appears  that  the 
organization  no  longer  exists. 

Mrs.  LaPointe  was  born  to  Sitting  Bull's  youngest  daughter.  Standing 
Holy.  After  his  death.  Sitting  Bull's  relatives  and  followers  fled,  but 
they  were  brought  back  to  Standing  Rock  and  held  there  under  protective 
custody.  In  the  summer  of  1891,  Sitting  Bull's  immediate  family  and  about 
300  others  left  Standing  Rock  and  followed  the  Cheyenne  River  to  the 
Badlands.  They  laid  low  for  three  years,  disappearing  into  the  rough 
country  when  any  authorities  from  the  agency  arrived,  LaPointe  said.  Then 
the  Indian  agent  at  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  in  southwestern  South 
Dakota  arranged  to  have  the  family  enrolled  there. 

"We  don't  want  to  break  any  rules  or  laws,"  LaPointe  said  in  a telephone 
interview.  "But  we  are  his  closest  relatives,  and  we  have  the  main  say  in 
what  is  done  with  our  grandfather . " 

He  said  he  sees  no  impediment  to  removing  the  remains  to  Little  Bighorn, 
where  the  grave  will  be  honored  and  maintained  in  perpetuity. 

"This  is  our  mother's  wish,"  LaPointe  said.  "We  don't  have  to  ask 
permission  from  nobody." 

Sitting  Bull  died  Dec.  15,  1890,  when  Indian  police  were  sent  to  arrest 
him.  Authorities  thought  he  was  involved  in  a Ghost  Dance  movement 
spreading  across  Indian  Country.  The  movement  invoked  a desperate  dream  of 
a messiah  who  would  bring  back  the  buffalo,  drive  out  the  white  intruders 
and  allow  Indians  to  live  as  they  had  for  thousands  of  years.  They  feared 
he  would  be  a rallying  point  for  malcontents,  and  they  wanted  him  removed. 

Sitting  Bull  refused  to  go  with  the  Indian  police  and  one  of  his 
supporters  fired,  downing  a policeman.  In  the  melee  that  followed,  14 
people  were  killed  or  mortally  wounded. 

The  old  warrior  and  holy  man  was  hurriedly  buried  at  Fort  Yates,  now 
headquarters  of  the  Standing  Rock  Reservation.  His  remains  have  been  the 
subject  of  dispute  ever  since.  Despite  assurances  from  the  medical 
examiner,  rumors  circulated  almost  immediately  that  he  was  never  buried 
there.  Others  insisted  that  Sitting  Bull's  followers  dug  up  the  remains 
and  reburied  them  in  a secret  location  in  Canada. 

Sitting  Bull  did  not  rest  peacefully  in  his  grave.  When  Fort  Yates  was 
abandoned  in  1903,  his  grave  was  the  only  one  left  behind.  It  was  poorly 
marked  and  maintained  and  rarely  visited. 

In  1953,  a group  from  Mobridge,  apparently  interested  in  Sitting  Bull's 
tourism  potential,  decided  he  should  be  removed  from  the  Fort  Yates  burial 
site  on  the  North  Dakota  side  of  the  Standing  Rock  Reservation  to  a site 
near  Mobridge  on  the  South  Dakota  side.  When  North  Dakota  objected,  the 
South  Dakota  group  got  the  support  of  Sitting  Bull's  three  granddaughters 
to  dig  up  the  body  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  move  it  to  Mobridge. 

North  Dakota  officials  later  claimed  that  the  Mobridge  group  got  only  a 
few  bones  and  that  they  were  not  necessarily  those  of  Sitting  Bull.  They 


also  argued  that  Sitting  Bull  had  already  become  part  of  the  Fort  Yates 
soil  where  he  had  been  buried  and  would  remain  there  forever. 

When  the  Mobridge  group  dug  up  the  bones,  they  were  placed  in  a steel 
vault,  moved  to  the  Mobridge  grave  and  covered  with  20  tons  of  cement  that 
day.  Korczak  Ziolkowski,  who  was  in  the  early  stages  of  carving  the  Crazy 
Horse  Memorial  in  the  Black  Hills,  sculpted  a likeness  of  the  chief  to 
stand  over  the  grave. 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Tribes,  First  Nations  form  St.  Mary's  River  alliance 
By  David  Helwig 
Soo  Today 
February  21,  2007 

Bawating,  North  America  - Following  the  historic  signing  of  the  St.  Marys 
River  Treaty  in  November,  2006,  two  Canadian  First  Nations  and  two  Native 
American  Tribes  have  formed  a new  alliance  that  will  work  to  protect  the 
ecosystem  of  the  St.  Marys  River. 

The  Anishinabeg  Joint  Commission  had  its  first  meeting  on  February  12, 
2007  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Michigan  and  promises  to  rekindle  ties  of  family 
and  culture  that  were  inhibited  by  the  imposition  of  an  international 
border  through  Ojibwa  territory. 

We  are  one  people  separated  by  a border. 

Many  years  of  pollution,  diversion  of  water,  destruction  of  fish  and 
wildlife  habitat  and  the  introduction  of  invasive  species  such  as  the  sea 
lamprey,  have  damaged  the  St.  Marys  River  which  has  been  the  lifeblood  of 
the  Anishinabe  nations  on  both  sides  of  the  river  for  generations  beyond 
count . 

The  joint  commission  will  work  to  ensure  that  the  governments  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States  follow  through  on  their  promises  to  protect  and 
restore  the  ecosystem  of  the  St.  Marys  River. 

The  original  name  for  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  area  was  Bawating  and  it  was 
an  extremely  important  place  for  the  gathering  of  people  from  all  Native 
nations  long  before  Europeans  arrived  in  North  America. 

Part  of  the  reason  was  that  the  St.  Marys  River  and  the  rapids  in 
particular  were  so  rich  in  fish,  game  and  furs. 

The  river  provided  for  all  the  families  that  lived  here  and  also  for  the 
people  who  arrived  each  year  to  trade,  visit  and  socialize. 

Environmental  degradation  of  the  St.  Marys  River  has  especially  affected 
native  people. 

Today  over  80  percent  of  the  water  that  used  to  flow  through  the  rapids 
is  diverted  to  create  hydroelectric  power  and  many  of  the  wetlands  that 
supported  the  amazing  fishery  have  been  destroyed. 

Native  families  that  once  freely  fished  anywhere  in  the  river  are 
separated  by  the  border  and  fishing  is  restricted. 

Pollution,  including  raw  sewage,  has  contaminated  water  and  beaches  on 
native  lands  causing  a health  risk  and  stifling  economic  opportunities. 

Although  tribes  and  first  nations  work  with  non-native  governments  in 
many  areas  including  fisheries  and  environmental  efforts,  this  is  the 
first  time  that  the  original  people  of  the  St.  Marys  River  have  breached 
the  border  and  formed  a united  organization  to  address  environmental 
injustices . 

The  joint  commission  is  currently  working  on  a mission  statement  and 
objectives  to  address  important  issues  on  the  St.  Marys  River  and  beyond. 

The  joint  commission  is  comprised  of  the  Batchewana  First  Nation,  the 
Bay  Mills  Indian  Community,  the  Garden  River  First  Nation  and  the  Sault 


Ste.  Marie  Tribe  of  Chippewa  Indians. 
Copyright  c.  2007  Red  Lake  Net  News. 
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Tribal  Fishermen  testify  at  Columbia  River  compact  hearing 
February  21,  2007 

FORT  HALL  - Eleven  Shoshone-Bannock  Tribal  members  traveled  to  Vancouver, 
Washington  to  attend  the  Compact  Hearing  to  provide  testimony  on  Danuary 
24-26,  2007  to  voice  the  Shoshone-  Bannock  Tribes  concerns  and  impacts  to 
Upper  Salmon  area  on  returning  Chinook,  Steelhead  and  other  fisheries 
seasons . 

The  Compact  decides  on  the  opening  on  these  seasons  on  the  Lower 
Columbia  (Zones  1-6)  from  the  mouth  of  the  ocean  to  the  headwaters. 

The  following  tribal  members  attended:  Frank  Papse;  Kurt  Tardy;  Dason 
Watson;  Sonae  Watson;  Alton  Bear;  Anna  Broncho;  Claudeo  Broncho;  Dakota 
Edmo;  Tom  Wadsworth;  Willie  Preacher;  Carlos  Lopez;  and  LeeDuan  Tyler. 

The  Compact  (Oregon/  Washington)  had  opening  statements  of  the  purpose 
of  the  meeting  and  a written  Doint  Staff  report  was  available  for  all 
participants . 

Participants  consisted  of  recreational  fishermen  (sportsman),  commercial 
fisherman,  local  interested  individuals,  CRITFC,  Warm  Springs  Tribes, 
Colville's  and  Shoshone-Bannock  Tribes. 

LeeDuan  Tyler,  Fort  Hall  Business  Council  (Vice-Chairman)  was  present  to 
give  the  testimony  on  behalf  of  the  Shoshone-Bannock  Tribes. 

According  to  his  written  testimony,  Tyler  asked  representatives  from  the 
State  of  Idaho  and  the  Shoshone-Bannock  Tribes  be  included  in  the  Columbia 
River  Compact.  The  Tribes  requested  that  main  stem  fisheries  be  open 
during  February  through  March  and  after  March  31,  Washington  and  Oregon 
transition  from  main  stem  commercial  and  sport  fisheries  to  terminal  areas. 

The  Tribes  also  asked  for  an  increased  shad  commercial  and  sport  fishery 
and  if  conflicting  fisheries  occur,  priority  is  given  to  the  more  abundant 
shad  population.  The  Tribes  ask  for  extra  caution  be  used  in  predicting 
pre-season  forecasts  before  implementing  fisheries.  The  Tribes  also  want 
an  appropriate  proportion  of  Chinook  fisheries  be  sampled  to  prove  that 
fish  harvested  are  in  proportion  to  the  stock  composition  as  currently 
assumed . 

In  addition,  the  Tribes  asked  that  an  appropriate  proportion  of  main 
stem  summer  steelhead  fisheries  be  sampled  to  determine  the  status  of 
Group  A and  B for  a combined  2 percent  impact  on  the  listed  ESU 
populations . 

Tyler  said  the  Tribes  support  non-Treaty  closure  of  sockeye  commercial 
and  sport  fishery  in  2007  and  ask  that  Treaty  harvest  not  exceed  a two 
percent  impact.  The  Tribes  also  asked  that  a proportion  of  all  sockeye 
fishery  be  sampled  to  determine  origin  and  harvest  impacts  to  Snake  River 
Sockeye  ESU. 

After  LeeDuan' s testimony  Bill  Tweit  (Wa.)  and  Kurt  Melcher  (Or.) 
thanked  LeeDuan  for  the  commitment  of  the  Shoshone-Bannock  Tribes  they 
have  shown  through  the  years  by  attending  the  Compact  Hearing,  and  the 
strong  impression  of  those  statements  made  within  the  testimony  in  order 
to  remind  those  present  of  the  Shoshone-Bannock  Tribes  beliefs,  customs 
and  traditions. 

The  first  to  speak  as  a tribal  member  fisherman  was  Willie  Preacher. 
Willie  opened  his  statement  by  giving  the  audience  and  compact  a short 
description  of  where  the  Shoshone-Bannock  Tribes  are  located  in  southeast 
Idaho  area. 

"The  fish  are  used  for  food  and  the  tribal  members  fish  every  year  in 


the  Yankee  Fork,  Bear  Valley,  and  South  Fork  rivers  for  those  fish.  Willie 
spoke  of  his  younger  days  when  15  fish  could  be  caught  in  one  day,  now  it 
takes  4 to  5 days  and  you're  lucky  to  catch  1 fish.  Once  the  fish  are 
depleted  they  will  not  return,  they're  gone.  What  happens  to  us  in 
Southeast  Idaho  start's  here  at  the  Columbia  River." 

Alton  Bear  (Winks),  tribal  member  elder  was  present  to  make  his 
presentation.  Alton  spoke  of  "being  in  the  area  in  1953  and  the  Salmon 
were  big,  6 to  7 foot  long.  Ten  years  later,  they  became  smaller,  3 years 
later  they  are  smaller.  The  electric  power  Dam's  are  depleting  the  salmon 
coming  through.  Dune  and  Duly  is  the  season  for  our  area.  If  the  salmon 
don't  get  through  than  our  season  is  over  early.  "Dog  Salmon",  come 
through  in 

September,  can  not  get  any  because  of  the  limitations  to  the  amount  of 
fish  and  receiving  fines  if  we  don't  stay  in  compliance." 

Frank  Papse,  tribal  member  elder  was  also  present  to  voice  his  concerns. 
He  stated  he  came  to  the  coast  to  report  on  the  Salmon.  He  spoke  of  the 
Salmon  migration  that  occurs  every  4 years,  and  how  they  take  turns.  "The 
purpose  of  the  travel  is  to  take  themselves  up  stream  to  spawn,  the  life 
cycle . " 

"The  life  cycle  of  those  Salmon  is  to  swim  up  stream,  spawn,  and  after 
they  spawn  they  die,  of  which  becomes  the  food  of  those  fingerlings  that 
are  swimming  back  to  the  ocean.  The  remains  of  the  salmon  are  also  part  of 
fertilizer  for  the  shores.  The  river  shores  are  bare,  no  vegetation.  As 
they  were  driving  up  to  the  compact  hearing  he  could  see  along  the  shores 
and  they  are  bare,  no  vegetation.  The  ozone  is  depleting  because  there  is 
no  vegetation.  Vegetation  is  what  maintains  the  ecosystem,  and  the  salmon 
are  part  of  the  life  that  is  given  to  plants  to  maintain  the  ecosystem." 

Tom  Wadsworth,  tribal  member  and  Fish  & Game  Warden  spoke  of  his  duties 
as  game  warden  and  his  travels  within  the  fishing  areas.  "He  has  seen  the 
fish  caught  and  used  for  food,  and  those  fish  caught  cannot  be  sold.  The 
fishermen  catch  only  what  they  will  use  to  feed  their  families.  The  fish 
are  a dietary  need  and  also  for  spiritual  needs.  It  is  amazing  what  those 
fish  have  to  endure  to  get  back  to  their  spawning  areas. 

The  Shoshone-Bannock  Tribes  have  regulations  that  the  tribal  members  are 
in  compliance  with,  and  those  that  violate  those  regulations  are  fined.  He 
recognizes  the  efforts  of  the  committee  for  wanting  to  bring  the  fish  back 
but  he  would  like  to  see  the  tribe  be  included  more  in  some  of  the 
decisions  and  recommendations  being  made.  The  Tribe  can  only  produce  what 
is  given  and  the  eggs  that  are  given  to  the  Tribe  are  being  utilized.  The 
headwater  is  where  life  begins,  and  what  happens  upstream  has  an  affect 
further  down  stream.  He  wants  more  for  future  generations,  where  kids  can 
be  able  to  go  out  and  continue  their  tradition  of  catching  salmon. 

Consider  our  Tribes  voice  and  assist  more  in  returning  the  fish.  We  all 
have  to  work  together,  the  fish  are  God's  gift." 

Sonae  Watson,  tribal  member  was  present  to  voice  her  experience.  "The 
quantity  of  fish  is  not  there.  Sonae  indicated  she  had  been  to  the  compact 
hearing  two  years  ago  and  there  have  been  no  improvements.  There  is  too 
much  commercial  fishing.  She  talked  about  how  she  was  brought  up  to  fish 
along  with  other  family  members,  and  she  wants  to  continue  that  tradition. 

Dason  Watson,  tribal  member  fisherman.  "We  are  at  the  tail  end.  Large 
counts  of  fish  are  reported  going  over  the  Dam,  but  when  the  fish  reach  us 
we  are  lucky  to  get  1,  2,  or  maybe  3 fish  compared  to  the  500  reported 
going  over  the  Dam." 

Dakota  Edmo,  tribal  member,  described  his  experience  as  a young  tribal 
member  and  how  he  started  fishing.  Spoke  of  his  trip  this  past  season  with 
his  family  and  the  shortage  of  fish. 

Carlos  Lopez,  tribal  member  and  fisheries  technician,  spoke  of  the 
fishing  areas  and  how  there  is  less  fish  in  the  areas.  He  stated  that 
there  needs  to  be  a decrease  of  dams  in  order  to  allow  the  salmon  to 
return  to  their  spawning  areas. 

Claudeo  Broncho,  tribal  member  and  Fish  & Wildlife  Policy  Representative 
informed  the  board  that  he  had  brought  the  group  of  tribal  members  to 
present  their  concerns  of  the  fishing.  Elders  have  given  the  verbal 
history  on  the  Tribes  and  the  fish.  Claudeo  has  heard  the  concerns  of  the 
opening  season,  listened  to  the  forecasts,  down  stream  they  take  more  and 


less  are  able  to  go  up  stream  to  our  fishing  areas.  The  Fisheries 
Department  works  with  the  state  of  Idaho,  Feds  (NOAA)  and  Nez  Perce  Tribe 
on  the  escapement  numbers  Section  7 for  the  South  Fork  Salmon  River  the 
state  operates  under  a Section  10  (Sportsman  fisheries)  was  discussed. 

The  SBT  are  using  Endangered  species  Act  Section  4-D  as  a tool  for  take 
some  wilds  (exception  to  take  Spring/Summer  Chinook  salmon) 

Because  of  the  Shoshone-Bannocks  stand  on  our  treaty  rights,  treaties 
are  being  upheld  in  Courts. 

Claudeo  described  his  experience  in  the  past  seasons  where  30  tribal 
fisherman  are  chasing  (1)  fish  not  like  it  used  to  be. 

The  mortality  rate  is  probably  high  down  river. 

Claudeo  stated;  "We  don't  want  our  fish  delivered  in  a back  of  a truck." 
Claudeo  briefly  remarked  on  the  President  Bush's,  State  of  the  Union 
speech . 

Copyright  c.  2007  Sho-Ban  News.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Native  American  Dob  Fair  to  be  Held  in  Albuquerque 
Resumes  accepted  via  e-mail  for  those  who  can 
ALBUQUERQUE  NM 
February  19,  2007 

Native  American  Times  is  hosting  its  bi-annual  Native  American  Dob  Fair 
with  a new  twist  this  time.  For  the  first  time  in  the  eight-year  history 
of  sponsoring  Dob  Fairs,  Native  Times  is  holding  this  one  in  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico. 

These  Dob  Fairs  do  so  much  for  employers  and  applicants  alike,  that  we 
wanted  to  share  this  great  opportunity  with  our  friends  in  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona.  The  Dob  Fair,  to  be  held  March  7th,  will  be  located  at  the  Indian 
Pueblo  Cultural  Center  located  at  2401  12th  Street  NW  (1  block  North  of 
1-40)  in  Albuquerque. 

It  is  free  to  the  public  so  bring  a bus  load  of  your  students,  tribal 
members  or  just  bring  a friend  and  share  with  them  a great  opportunity  for 
a new  job  or  the  start  of  a new  career.  Don't  worry  if  you  can't  make  it, 
we'll  hand  out  your  resume's  for  you. 

(click  here  to  e-mail  your  resume  if  you  cannot  attend  and  we  will 
distribute  it  for  you!) 

Our  Dob  Fairs  now  have  a reputation  of  attracting  qualified  talent  to 
work  in  our  nation's  workforce,  and  top  quality  companies  to  hire  those 
Native  American  applicants. 

"This  free-to-the-public  event  is  sure  to  draw  a crowd  with  so  many 
corporate  and  government  recruiters  in  all  fields  of  endeavor  expected  to 
showcase  the  many  opportunities  that  exist  for  our  Native  people,"  said 
Native  American  Times  co-publisher  Sheldon  Gore. 

If  you  are  a Native  American  looking  for  a quality  job  or  a student 
needing  a little  inspiration  in  picking  your  occupation,  this  event  is 
designed  for  you  in  mind. 

An  example  of  the  recruiting  companies  attending  our  Albuquerque  Dob 
Fair  specifically  looking  for  Native  American  applicants  are  as  follows: 
United  States  Department  of  Labor;  United  States  Postal  Service; 

University  of  New  Mexico  Hospital;  Verizon  Wireless;  Cherokee  Nation  of 
Oklahoma;  Chickasaw  Nation  Industries;  CitiCards/CitiGroup;  CVI  Laser, 

LLC;  Central  New  Mexico  Community  College. 

If  you  are  interested  in  renting  a booth  or  need  more  information,  call 
918-438-6548. 

This  E-mail  was  posted  by: 

Larry  Kibby 
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Diabetes  rates  highest  in  Indian  country,  experts  say 
by:  The  Associated  Press 
By  Mary  Clare  lalonick  - Associated  Press 
February  21,  2007 

WASFIINGTON  (AP)  - American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  suffer  from 
diabetes  more  than  any  ethnic  group  and  the  disease  is  increasingly 
affecting  young  Indians,  government  health  experts  told  Congress. 

"In  some  communities,  the  prevalence  rate  is  as  high  as  60  percent  among 
adults,"  Charles  Grim,  the  head  of  the  IHS,  told  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs 
Committee  on  Feb.  8. 

Grim  said  that  agency  statistics  show  that  diabetes  increased  128 
percent  among  teens  ages  15  to  19  between  1990  and  2004.  The  disease 
increased  77  percent  among  young  people  younger  than  15  during  the  same 
time  frame,  he  said. 

A program  that  has  established  diabetes  prevention  and  treatment 
programs  in  Indian  country  is  set  to  expire  next  year.  Two  North  Dakota 
doctors  testified  at  the  Feb.  8 hearing,  urging  the  committee  to  renew  it. 

"We  don't  want  history  to  repeat  itself,"  said  Dr.  lames  Brosseau, 
director  of  the  Altru  Diabetes  Center  in  Grand  Forks,  N.D.  "Funding 
increases  for  alcohol  treatment  resulted  in  decreases  in  mortality  rates, 
but  when  the  funding  was  discontinued,  mortality  rates  increased  again." 

Dr.  Biron  Baker,  a primary  care  physician  at  Medcenter  One  in  Bismarck, 
N.D.,  asked  for  improvements  within  the  IHS . 

"Administrative  ineptitude  within  the  Indian  Flealth  Service  is  a glaring 
problem,"  he  said. 

Committee  Chairman  Sen.  Byron  Dorgan,  D-N.D.,  said  the  panel  will  work 
to  find  resources  to  combat  the  disease. 

"Diabetes  is  a serious  problem  that  affects  our  American  Indian 
communities  more  than  any  other  group,  and  I'll  work  to  make  sure  we  find 
a way  to  address  it,"  he  said. 

At  least  one  member  of  the  Senate  said  more  should  be  known  about 
efforts  to  lessen  the  disease. 

Wyoming  Sen.  Craig  Thomas,  the  top  Republican  on  the  committee,  said  he 
would  like  to  see  statistics  on  the  disease  in  Indian  country,  and  would 
like  to  know  whether  government  efforts  were  helping  to  quell  it. 

"I  am  especially  interested  in  knowing  whether  our  efforts  and 
investments  are  having  a measurable  impact,"  he  said. 

Copyright  c.  2007  The  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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U of  M discovers  protein  linked  to  elevated  BMI  in  people  of 
American  Indian  and  Mexican  ancestry 
Public  release  date:  21-Feb-2007 

Protein  is  linked  to  elevated  body  mass  index,  obesity  and  Type  2 diabetes 

MINNEAPOLIS  / ST.  PAUL  ( 2/21/2007  ) - University  of  Minnesota 
researchers  have  discovered  a variant  of  a common  blood  protein, 
apolipoprotein  Cl,  in  people  of  American  Indian  and  Mexican  ancestry  that 
is  linked  to  elevated  body  mass  index  (BMI),  obesity  and  Type  2 diabetes. 

The  finding  were  published  in  the  Feb.  20  online  issue  of  the 
International  Journal  of  Obesity. 

Lead  investigator  Gary  Nelsestuen,  a professor  in  the  College  of 
Biological  Sciences'  department  of  biochemistry,  said  the  abnormal  protein 
may  promote  metabolic  efficiency  and  storage  of  body  fat  when  food  is 
abundant.  This  could  have  provided  a survival  advantage  to  American 
Indians  in  the  past  when  food  was  scarce.  The  discovery  can  be  used  to 
identify  those  who  are  at  risk  for  diabetes  and  to  guide  diet  and 
lifestyle  choices  to  prevent  diabetes. 

Apolipoprotein  Cl  is  a component  of  high  density  lipoprotein  (HDL)  and 
low  density  lipoprotein  (LDL).  HD L cholesterol  is  often  referred  to  as 
good  cholesterol,  while  LDL  is  called  bad  cholesterol.  The  common  form  of 
Cl  tends  to  be  found  in  the  high-density  protein  complexes  ( HDL ) that 
ferry  cholesterol  to  storage  depots  in  the  body  and  are  linked  to  lower 
cardiovascular  disease  risk.  But  the  variant  form  of  Cl  tends  to  become 
part  of  low  density  protein  complexes  (LDL),  which  transport  cholesterol 
to  arterial  walls  and  are  associated  with  higher  cardiovascular  disease 
risk.  Thus,  having  the  variant  could  tip  the  balance  of  cholesterol 
carriers  and  lead  toward  depletion  of  FIDL-also  a risk  factor  for  heart 
disease.  The  variant  differs  from  the  normal  protein  by  a single  change  in 
one  of  its  57  amino  acids. 

Among  1500  subjects  from  widely  divergent  genetic  backgrounds,  the 
variant  was  found  in  35  of  228  persons  with  American  Indian  ancestry  and 
in  10  of  84  persons  with  Mexican  ancestry.  The  average  body  mass  index 
(BMI)  of  persons  with  the  variant  protein  was  9 percent  higher  and  the 
diabetes  rate  50  percent  higher  among  study  subjects  and  their  parents. 
Parents  were  included  because  type  2 diabetes  often  doesn't  appear  until 
later  in  life. 

This  project  has  been  a departure  for  Nelsestuen,  who  has  made  important 
discoveries  related  to  blood  coagulation  proteins  involved  in  bleeding 
disorders  such  as  hemophilia  and  coagulation  disorders  such  as  sepsis  and 
thrombosis.  The  university  has  licensed  these  proteins  to  three 
pharmaceutical  companies  who  are  developing  them  as  therapeutic  agents. 
Nelsestuen  is  recognized  on  the  university's  Wall  of  Discovery  for  some  of 
these  achievements. 

Nelsestuen  used  income  from  the  blood  coagulation  protein  licenses  and 
his  endowment  from  the  Samuel  Kirkwood  Chair  to  support  the  research  that 
led  to  finding  the  abnormal  variant  of  Cl  lipoprotein. 

The  funds  were  used  to  apply  new  proteomics  technology  to  screen  blood 
samples  for  proteins  related  to  disease.  This  type  of  protein  screening  is 
often  described  as  "discovery"  research.  In  its  purest  form,  proteomics 
discovery  research  looks  for  abnormal  proteins  in  what  seems  like  a random 
process . 

"This  type  of  research  is  often  dismissed  as  a fishing  expedition  by 
funding  agencies,"  Nelsestuen  said.  "But  our  finding  shows  the  value  of 
discovery  research  and  of  having  unrestricted  funds  to  pursue  it." 

Nelsestuen 's  interest  in  education  of  minority  graduate  students 
provided  many  of  the  connections  to  the  communities  that  became  involved 
in  this  research.  Former  student  Michael  Martinez,  helped  establish  a 
collaboration  with  Kenneth  McMillan,  medical  director  of  the  American 


Indian  Community  Development  Corporation  in  Minneapolis,  and  Cristina 
Flood-Urdangarin  of  St.  Mary's  Health  Clinics  in  St.  Paul. 

Nelsestuen's  next  steps  will  be  to  expand  the  study  to  the  Turtle 
Mountain  Indian  Reservation  in  North  Dakota  and  the  Cheyenne  River  Indian 
Reservation  in  South  Dakota. 

"I  hope  that  this  discovery  will  ultimately  lead  to  a Minnesota  center 
for  research  on  minority  health  issues  that  can  deliver  actual  health 
benefits  to  these  communities,"  Nelsestuen  said. 

EurekAlert!  is  an  online,  global  news  service  operated  by  AAAS, 
the  science  society. 

Copyright  c.  2007  by  AAAS,  the  science  society. 
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Guest  Opinion: 

Tribal  spending  problems  not  fault  of  previous  administration 
By  TEX  G.  HALL 
February  21,  2007 

I am  writing  in  response  to  the  wildly  inaccurate  and  biased  article  by 
lodi  Rave  (Feb.  10  Gazette)  about  the  current  governmental  crisis  at  the 
Mandan,  Hidatsa  and  Arikara  Nation. 

Make  no  mistake,  there  are  problems  on  our  reservation,  but  the  fault 
doesn't  lie  with  my  administration  as  claimed.  The  fact  is  that  my 
administration  managed  our  tribe  responsibly  for  eight  years  without  the 
kind  of  uncontrolled  spending  that  has  happened  since  I left  office  and 
which  has  led  to  unprecedented  layoffs. 

As  we  all  know,  debt  in  and  of  itself  is  not  bad.  Governments  and 
corporations  routinely  operate  with  debt.  The  key  is  that  the  debt  has  to 
be  manageable  and  secured,  and  that  is  exactly  what  our  debt  was.  The  fact 
is  that  under  my  administration,  all  tribal  spending  and  borrowing  was 
audited  every  year.  When  I took  office,  we  had  failing  audits.  By  the  time 
I left  office,  our  tribe  had  four  consecutive  years  of  good  audits  in  a 
row.  This  is  public  record. 

Council  approves  spending 

The  reason  for  all  of  this  is  that  after  I was  elected  chairman,  I put 
into  place  a long-term  plan  to  invest  in  schools,  over  200  completed 
master  degrees  for  tribal  members,  new  Head  Start  buildings,  community 
water  lines,  elder  organizations,  our  Boys  and  Girls  Club,  land  purchases, 
community  centers,  and  new  housing.  All  spending  decisions  were  made  with 
the  approval  of  the  council,  which  the  current  chairman  sat  on  for  eight 
years,  including  four  years  as  treasurer  and  two  as  vice-chairman.  In  fact, 
approval  is  required  under  our  constitution  for  any  spending. 

Nevertheless,  one  of  the  reasons  I ran  for  a third  term  was  to  bring 
more  fiscal  responsibility  to  the  tribe,  because  I saw  the  potential  for 
misspending  without  strong  leadership.  So  last  fall,  I campaigned  on  a 
platform  to  create  a new  constitution  with  a balanced  budget,  separation 
of  powers,  and  the  power  of  the  people  to  recall  elected  officials. 

Despite  my  attempts  to  limit  spending,  there  were  many  times  when  the 
council  met  without  me  to  spend  funds.  There  were  nearly  70  special 
meetings  held  by  the  council  to  add  new  spending  - like  voting  to  give 
Marcus  Wells'  community  $2  million  for  a store  when  the  other  communities 
only  received  $125,000  each.  Those  decisions  are  what  drove  us  into  the 
current  crisis.  The  resolutions  are  public  record. 

The  record  will  also  show  you  all  the  times  where  I was  outvoted  by  the 


rest  of  the  council  on  reckless  spending.  As  chairman,  I never  voted  for 
new  C stores,  travel  reimbursements  or  for  councilmen's  salary  raises. 

While  the  rest  of  the  council  voted  themselves  new  raises,  I never  voted 
for  one  of  my  own. 

Management  solutions 

Despite  the  hardship  that  the  new  administration  has  created,  there  are 
ways  to  make  our  debt  manageable  once  again.  For  starters,  our  leadership 
could  consolidate  the  tribe's  debt.  They  could  also  find  out  why  our 
casino  is  underperforming,  and  where  is  the  revenue  going.  At  the  same 
time,  they  are  going  to  have  to  curb  spending.  When  I heard  that  payroll 
jumped  from  $500,000  to  $800,000  bi-weekly  after  I left  office,  I knew 
spending  was  out  of  control. 

I want  also  want  to  point  out  that  all  of  our  1TAC  funding  was  approved 
and  independently  audited.  The  $149.6  million  trust  is  held  in  the  U.S. 
Treasury  for  the  benefit  of  tribal  members  and  only  the  interest  can  be 
spent.  1TAC  is  payment  for  the  flooding  of  our  lands  and  the  destruction 
of  our  schools,  hospitals,  roads,  and  our  social  fabric.  Thus,  we  used  the 
1TAC  funds  to  rebuild  our  tribe  through  economic  development,  education, 
elders  programs  and  infrastructure.  All  funds  were  spent  with  full  council 
approval  and  in  full  compliance  with  the  law.  Again,  anyone  can  check  the 
record  if  they  want. 

There  is  a lot  that  your  reporter  missed,  but  maybe  the  biggest  is  the 
point  about  our  structure  being  broken.  Yes,  there  is  runaway  spending. 

And  unfortunately,  without  a strong  chairman  and  responsible  council, 
there  is  no  way  to  prevent  it.  That's  why  we  need  a revised  constitution 
with  a balanced  budget  act. 

Tex  G.  Hall  is  former  chairman  of  the  National  Congress  of  American 
Indians  and  former  chairman  of  the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  North  Dakota, 
home  of  the  Mandan,  Hidatsa  and  Arikara. 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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GORDON  MONSON:  It's  good  riddance  to  Illiniwek 
By  Gordon  Monson 
Tribune  Columnist 
February  21,  2007 

Tonight  will  be  the  chief's  last  dance. 

Shed  no  tears. 

Cartoonish  moccasins,  or  bare  feet,  have  got  no  rhythm. 

Chief  Illiniwek,  the  longtime  mascot  - or  symbol,  as  some  alumni  and 
administrators  have  euphemized  him  - of  the  University  of  Illinois'  sports 
teams,  is  being  retired  at  the  school's  last  home  basketball  game  this 
evening  against  Michigan. 

Retired  isn't  quite  the  right  word. 

He's  being  shoehorned  out  - on  account  of  the  NCAA's  determination  that 
the  chief  is  a "hostile  or  abusive"  mascot,  and  its  banning  Illinois  of 
hosting  postseason  games  until  the  school  stops  using  Illiniwek  in  that 
role. 

Maybe  that  sounds  overly  PC  and  out-and-out  stone-handed,  especially 
coming  from  a blowhard  getup  like  the  NCAA,  which  has  bigger  problems  with 
which  to  deal  than  the  interdiction  of  certain  mascots  and  images. 

But  the  tradition  of  dressing  a white  student  in  American  Indian  garb, 
in  full-feathered  headdress,  and  having  him  parade  around  at  ballgames, 
dancing  at  halftime,  charged  to  lead  the  university's  football  and 


basketball  teams  on  to  victory  on  the  court  and  on  the  gridiron  somehow 
seems  a bit  untoward.  Not  because  I say  it,  but  rather  because  that's  the 
way  many  American  Indian  groups  say  they  feel. 

Imagine  that.  Some  of  them  do  not  approve  of  having  their  culture  and 
heritage  represented  in  such  a manner,  via  a partisan  caricature  that 
clueless  white  people  in  positions  of  power  at  the  university  say  honors 
it . 

Many,  not  all,  but  many  American  Indians  disagree. 

That's  reason  enough  to  discontinue  the  mascot's  use,  and  more  noble 
than  doing  it  because  the  NCAA's  ban  pops  the  school's  athletics 
pocketbook,  forcing  the  issue.  Holding  on  to  a tradition  that  dates  back 
to  1926  solely  because  it  is  a tradition  isn't  a good  reason  to  cling  to  a 
stereotype. 

Some  traditions,  after  all,  are  worth  dumping. 

This  is  one  of  them. 

The  University  of  Utah  got  rid  of  its  mascot  - also  a student  done  up  in 
Indian  regalia  - at  the  same  time  it  lost  the  nickname  "Running  Redskins" 
in  1972.  It  changed  to  "Utes,"  eventually  with  permission  of  the  Ute 
tribe's  governing  body.  For  a brief  time  in  the  early  '80s,  a Native 
American  student  dressed  as  the  "Crimson  Warrior"  was  riding  out  onto  the 
football  field  and  throwing  a spear  before  games. 

A university  committee  swapped  that  concept  for  "Swoop,"  a red-tailed 
hawk,  a bird  supposedly  indigenous  to  the  Wasatch  Range,  in  the  mid- '80s. 

"We  don't  use  a Native  American  image  out  of  sensitivity  to  feelings  on 
the  issue,"  says  Fred  Esplin,  vice  president  for  University  Relations.  "We 
have  consulted  with  the  tribe.  We  would  not  use  the  name  without  their 
permission.  We  would  cease  using  it  if  they  didn't  want  it." 

Utah  showed  insight  where  Illinois  did  not. 

The  story  goes  that  an  Illinois  band  director  and  a student,  who  was  a 
Boy  Scout,  along  with  a group  of  other  students,  came  up  with  the  idea  for 
the  chief,  the  costume  and  the  dances  he  performed  at  the  games.  That's 
the  origin  of  Illinois'  proud  tradition.  The  dances,  elements  of  which 
have  been  added  and  subtracted  by  each  of  the  students  who  has  portrayed 
Chief  Illiniwek  through  the  years,  are  hardly  the  real  deal. 

None  of  the  students  has  been  American  Indian. 

Having  the  chief  perform  at  games  might  seem  to  some  the  perpetuation  of 
a proud  and  reverential  symbol  worth  perpetuating.  Even  some  American 
Indians  were  in  favor  of  keeping  it. 

But  to  others,  such  as  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  and 
American  Indian  student  organizations,  and  the  head  of  the  remnant  group 
of  American  Indians  who  are  mostly  in  Oklahoma  now  because  forefathers 
were  booted  out  of  Illinois  back  in  the  day,  it  was  seen  in  a negative 
light,  anywhere  along  a spectrum  from  irritating  to  embarrassing  to 
harmful  racial  stereotyping. 

We're  talking  about  the  mascot  here,  the  chief,  not  the  nickname  "Illini 
" That  nickname  was  found  by  the  NCAA  to  depict  and  represent  the  name  of 
the  state  of  Illinois,  not  a group  of  American  Indians,  so  it  can  stay  in 
place . 

Too  many  white  Americans  have  a problem  with  the  sensitivities  involved 
with  using  Indian  caricatures  to  root  on  college  or  pro  teams,  or  naming 
those  teams  after  American  Indian  tribes,  as  though  those  tribes  are 
comparable  to  all  the  Bears  and  Tigers  and  Lions  and  Bulldogs  and  Huskies 
and  Banana  Slugs  tagged  to  teams,  coast  to  coast.  They  ask,  "What  about 
the  Fighting  Irish?  What  about  the  49ers?  What  about  the  Boilermakers?  The 
Patriots?  The  Miners?  They're  people,  too." 

Few  of  those  people,  though,  were  persecuted  the  way  American  Indians 
were  in  such  a tragic  chapter  of  this  country's  history.  They  generally 
weren't  massacred  or  rounded  up  and  put  on  reservations.  If  there  are 
large  subsets  among  American  Indians  now,  be  they  a majority  or  a minority 
who  glean  negative  vibes  from  sporting  traditions  put  in  place  by  team 
owners  or  school  band  leaders  or  students  in  less-aware  periods  of  time, 
those  traditions  should  be  shut  down. 

That's  true,  even  if  the  empowered  mainstream  thinks  American  Indians 
should  embrace  its  interpretations  and  representations  of  others'  heritage 
culture,  and  ethnicity,  and  feel  honored  by  its  borrowing  of  those  symbols 


to  root,  root,  root  for  the  home  team. 

We've  come  that  far,  at  least,  as  a society,  haven't  we? 

The  Washington  Redskins,  notwithstanding. 

It's  not  a matter  of  being  PC.  It's  a case  of  opening  minds  wide  enough 
to  understand  what  people  within  those  groups  think  and  feel  about  their 
own  heritage  and  its  use  by  others. 

So,  Chief  Illiniwek  will  dance  no  more. 

Good . 

He  should  not  be  missed  at  Illinois  games. 
gmonson@sltrib . com 

Copyright  c.  2006,  The  Salt  Lake  Tribune. 
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A GOP  roadmap:  From  'treaty'  to  'race-based' 
by:  Editors  Report  / Indian  Country  Today 
February  23,  2007 

A faction  of  Republicans  has  decided  to  interpret  the  GOP  collapse  in 
last  November's  mid-term  elections  as  a call  to  conservative  action. 
Moderate  Republicans  were  the  big  losers  because  they  abandoned  the 
conservative  camp  on  social  values,  fiscal  responsibility  and  law 
enforcement.  To  restore  the  party's  credibility  with  the  electorate,  a 
corps  of  the  ever-faithful  must  impose  a conservative  agenda  from  within 
the  halls  of  Congress.  It  is  known  as  the  Republican  Study  Committee. 

As  evidenced  so  far,  they  go  to  some  faraway  places  for  their 
legislative  interpretations . Philosophically  speaking,  they  seem  to  have 
adopted  the  fatal  steady-state  intellectual  modeling  system  - everything 
else  will  stay  the  same  while  they  get  their  act  together.  On  the 
political  front,  some  fellow  Republicans  speak  of  them  in  disparaging 
terms,  asserting  that  some  of  their  positions,  on  Native  people  for 
instance,  are  not  in  fact  "Republican." 

So  while  it  will  be  inconvenient  to  have  Republican  Study  Committee 
members  hindering  every  Indian-specific  bill  as  race-based  law  and 
offering  amendments  to  any  bill  that  so  much  as  contains  the  words  "Native 
Hawaiian,"  still  the  question  arises  of  whether  this  handful  of  steady- 
state  nostalgias  represents  any  larger  threat  to  Indian  country. 

Probably  not.  But  they  count  on  the  court  system  to  help  them  effectuate 
policy  change.  They  have  allies  in  the  Department  of  Dustice  and  believe  a 
majority  of  U.S.  Supreme  Court  justices  will  prove  tonic  to  their  social 
agenda;  few  legal  interpretations  are  set  in  stone. 

For  instance,  in  offering  an  amendment  to  a Native  Hawaiian  housing 
reauthorization  bill  on  Feb.  13,  the  Republican  Study  Committee  and  its 
members  wanted  not  just  to  stop  the  reauthorization.  The  larger  goal  was 
the  de-authorization  of  all  Native  Hawaiian  housing  programs,  based  on  a 
previous  Supreme  Court  decision  that  found  Native  Hawaiian  voting 
preferences  unconstitutional. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  federal  government.  Native  Hawaiians  are  neither 
tribes  nor  Alaska  Native  villages.  The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled,  therefore, 
that  a voting  preference  for  Native  Hawaiians  is  not  based  on  a 
government-to-government  relationship,  but  on  race,  which  makes  it 
unconstitutional  under  the  14th  Amendment. 

Efforts  to  establish  a Native  Hawaiian  governing  entity  are  ongoing  in 
Congress,  and  the  Native  Hawaiian  housing  reauthorization  bill  has  been 
swept  up  in  the  opposition.  Look  for  a similar  scenario  to  play  out  around 
Native  Hawaiian  issues  throughout  the  current  110th  Congress.  In  the  last 
Congress,  the  bill  to  authorize  a Native  Hawaiian  governing  entity,  better 


known  as  the  "Akaka  Bill,"  got  a hearing  only  because  Linda  Lingle, 
Hawaii's  governor  and  a strong  advocate  of  the  Akaka  Bill,  happens  to  be  a 
Republican.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether  Republicans,  now  in  the 
minority,  are  more  prepared  than  last  time  to  meet  the  Supreme  Court's 
stand  for  justice  under  the  14th  Amendment  by  extending  an  equally 
elemental  justice  to  Native  Hawaiians  in  the  form  of  the  Akaka  Bill. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  consider  the  fine  points  of  the  Akaka  Bill. 

Here  we  simply  hope  to  understand  why  Republicans  who  are  returning  to  a 
traditional  GOP  agenda  would  be  against  it  - 

Republicans  are  generally  against  the  extinction,  by  the  state,  of  local 
communities  and  their  norms.  Conservatives  should  want  to  conserve,  and 
that  should  include  the  social  institution  of  self-governing  tribes.  But 
inspired  by  the  outcry  against  illegal  immigrants  and  the  distress  of 
small  communities  over  off-reservation  gaming  proposals,  they  now  find  it 
politically  expedient  to  define  Native  Hawaiians  not  as  Native  people  or 
tribes,  but  as  special  interests. 

Should  they  get  another  Native  Hawaiian  case  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
their  hope  is  that  a majority  of  justices  will  narrow  the  definition  of 
"Indian  tribes"  in  the  Constitution  so  as  to  preclude  any  accommodation 
for  Native  Hawaiians  under  the  commerce  clause:  "The  Congress  shall  have 
Power  ...  To  regulate  Commerce  with  foreign  Nations,  and  among  the  several 
States,  and  with  the  Indian  Tribes  ..." 

Historically,  Congress  and  the  courts  have  interpreted  "Indian  tribes" 
in  the  commerce  clause  somewhat  broadly,  to  include,  for  example,  Alaska 
Natives  and  Native  Hawaiians.  But  if  the  high  court  can  be  persuaded  to 
adopt  an  interpretation  narrow  enough  to  exclude  Native  Hawaiians,  would 
Alaska  Natives  be  susceptible  to  court  challenge  on  grounds  that  the 
Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  treats  Alaska  Natives  not  as  tribes, 
but  as  corporations? 

The  table  would  then  be  set  for  challenges  to  tribes  and  nations  in 
Indian  country.  Perhaps  "Indian  Tribes"  in  the  commerce  clause  meant  only 
federal  treaty  tribes?  Perhaps  it  doesn't  mean  tribes  of  more  than  20,000 
in  population? 

Every  conceivable  iteration  of  "Indian  Tribes"  under  the  Constitution 
will  be  probed  for  weaknesses  of  interpretation,  always  in  hopes  of 
narrowing  plain  language  for  partisan  purposes.  In  the  wings  will  be  a 
Supreme  Court  that  ought  to  have  more  sense  than  to  defy  its  own 
precedents;  yet  it  has  also  spoken  of  tribes  as  anomalous  within  the 
federal  system. 

It's  a scenario  that  hasn't  played  out  yet  and  that  may  never  get 
traction  in  Congress  or  the  legal  system.  But  that  lawmakers  consider  it 
worth  pursuing  at  a time  like  this  in  the  nation's  history  is  tragic. 

After  decades  of  berating  all  things  "tribal"  as  parochial  and  benighted, 
and  after  long  insisting  that  local  allegiances  give  way  before  a loyalty 
owed  to  the  union,  the  United  States  has  become  too  enormous  for 
governance.  We  saw  it  in  the  aftermath  of  the  terrorist  attacks  of  Sept. 
11,  2001,  when  atrocities  might  not  have  occurred  had  bureaucracies  been 
able  to  communicate  with  each  other.  Again,  we  saw  it  when  members  of 
Congress  had  good  reason  to  risk  their  re-electability  just  long  enough  to 
give  their  best  on  obscure  intelligence  committees.  We  see  it  in  federal 
agencies  that  can't  mend  their  spectacularly  wasteful  ways  and  in  war 
planning  that  couldn't  have  damaged  this  country  more  if  it  had  come  from 
an  al-Qaida  cell. 

Tribes  are,  among  other  things,  living  examples  of  just  what  America 
needs:  sustainable  cultural  cohesion  on  a territorial  scale.  Shame  on 
those  who  seek  to  weaken  the  Constitution,  and  the  country  itself,  at 
their  expense. 
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UND  founders  would  be  proud 
Dorreen  Yellow  Bird 
February  24,  2007 

UND  celebrates  what  it  calls  Founders  Day  with  awards,  presentations  and 
congratulations  to  faculty  and  staff  to  recognize  excellence. 

On  Thursday  night,  as  I sat  among  candles  flickering  in  glass  bowls  of 
clear  water,  starched  white  tableclothes  and  the  floating  musical  sounds 
of  the  group  Sketches  in  Blue,  I was  amazed  at  the  young  people  in  black- 
and-white  uniforms  and  period  hats  who  were  scurrying  about  serving  the 
200  or  so  tables.  The  event  reminded  me  of  a New  York  City  restaurant 
affair  an  event  done  with  panache. 

It  was  amazing  to  see  so  many  faculty  and  staff  at  this  event,  and  I 
wondered  if  a thermometer  would  "pop  out  the  top"  if  it  could  measure  the 
brainpower  here.  It  is  remarkable  that  a relatively  small  university  (when 
compared  with  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  other  much  bigger  schools) 
has  such  an  impressive  group  of  people. 

Before  you  dismiss  my  overly  enthusiastic  assessment  of  the  caliber  of 
people  here,  you  should  look  at  the  resumes  of  some  of  the  scholars  at  UND. 

And  here  are  a few  of  my  own  examples  of  why  awards  were  and  ought  to  be 
given  to  many  faculty  and  staff. 

My  first  experience  at  UND  was  with  the  School  of  Law.  At  first,  I was 
thoroughly  intimidated  by  a building  full  of  lawyers.  I would  learn  as  I 
began  to  get  to  know  the  staff  that  they  were  experts  in  their  field,  but 
in  many  ways  ordinary.  There  was  the  banjo-playing  criminal  law  lawyer, 
the  lawyer  who  loved  dog  shows  (as  I do),  a favorite  lawyer  who  gave  me  a 
braid  of  sweet  grass,  another  giant  among  attorneys  who  told  me  a history 
of  Germans  and  tutored  me  a bit  and  other  good  professors  whom  the 
students  loved  to  talk  about. 

Law  professor  Patti  Alieva  hates  to  have  her  name  mentioned  and  will 
grimace  at  what  I am  going  to  say  here,  but  I must.  Alieva  almost  single- 
handedly  nurtured  and  cajoled  the  Northern  Plains  Indian  Law  Center  to 
what  it  is  today  a nationally  known  and  accepted  project.  Without  her 
consistent  efforts,  I don't  know  if  there  would  have  been  the  center  and 
projects  at  the  law  school  there  are  today.  She  also  is  a good  friend.  A 
few  years  ago,  she  received  a well-deserved  award  for  her  outstanding 
contributions . 

From  the  center's  roots,  I believe,  came  Kathryn  Rand  and  Steven  Light's 
law  work  on  tribal  casinos  something  new  in  Indian  country  and  elsewhere. 
Among  American  Indian  tribes  and  casinos,  law  professor  Rand  and  associate 
professor  of  political  science  Light  are  the  experts.  They  took  a subject 
that  requires  a good  understanding  of  Indian  people  and  developed  a Bible 
of  information  on  the  subject  of  gaming.  On  Thursday,  they  received  the 
McDermott  Award  for  excellence  in  teaching,  research  or  creative  activity 
and  service. 

From  the  gavel  of  the  law  to  the  study  of  societies:  Frank  White  an 
assistant  professor  of  sociology  who,  incidentally,  I interviewed  as  a 
"Prairie  Voices"  subject  in  2003  received  the  Karleen  Rosaaen  Faculty 
Award  for  excellence  in  academic  advising.  When  he  went  up  to  receive  his 
award,  the  audience  responded  well.  I heard  he  has  a reputation  among  his 
peers  and  students  as  a professor  who  gives  his  all  to  his  students. 

Other  recipients  whom  I don't  know  personally  included  Daphne  Pedersen- 
Stevens,  assistant  professor  of  sociology.  She  received  Bertin  C.  Gamble 
Award  for  individual  excellence  in  teaching,  lack  Weinstein,  assistant 
professor  of  philosophy  and  religion,  received  the  McDermott  Award  for 
individual  excellence  in  teaching.  Thomas  Hill,  professor  of  microbiology 
and  immunology,  received  the  Lydia  and  Arthur  Saiki  Prize  for  graduate  or 
professional  teaching  excellence. 

Two  professors  got  the  same  award  because  both  are  outstanding.  Michael 
Gaffy,  professor  of  space  studies,  and  Wayne  Seames,  associate  professor 
of  chemical  engineering,  both  received  the  Thomas  3.  Clifford  Faculty 
Achievement  Award  for  Excellence  in  Research. 


The  Department  of  Chemical  Engineering  received  the  Fellows  of  the 
University  Award  for  departmental  excellence  in  teaching. 

The  UND  Foundation  was  a part  of  all  these  awards.  The  Founders  Day 
committee  also  congratulated  32  retired  and  retiring  faculty  and  staff 
many  with  more  than  30  years  of  service.  Forty  faculty  and  staff  received 
thanks  for  25  years  of  services. 

One  who  stands  out  among  those  who  retired  after  more  than  30  years  is 
Richard  Crawford,  Chester  Fritz  Distinguished  professor  of  biology  and 
recipient  of  other  awards  because  knowingly  or  unknowingly,  he  taught  me 
some  of  the  biology  of  birds  and  the  botanical  secrets  of  prairie  plants. 

I knew  the  plants  had  spiritual  meaning  and  held  curatives,  but  Crawford 
helped  me  expand  that  knowledge  and  taught  me  many  of  the  plants'  formal 
names.  That  role  as  a teacher  also  includes  my  friend,  a woman  who  walks 
gently  on  the  earth:  Glinda  Crawford. 

I thank  them  all  for  guiding,  nurturing  and  supporting  our  children  on 
their  path. 

Wet  AXKooss 'teeRIt  I thank  you. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird  is  a reporter  and  columnist.  Her  columns 
appear  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  on  the  opinion  pages  of  the  Herald. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald . com 
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"RE : CIW  6th  Declaration  Adherance  Statement"  

Date:  Wednesday,  February  21,  2007  10:47  pm 

From:  Chiapas95-english  <owner-chiapas95-english@eco . utexas . edu> 

Sub  j : EnjCIW  6th  declaration  adherance  statement, Feb  21 

Mailing  List:  Chiapas95-En  <chiapas95-english@eco . utexas . edu> 

This  message  is  forwarded  to  you  by  the  editors  of  the  Chiapas95 
newslists.  To  contact  the  editors  or  to  submit  material  for  posting 
send  to:  <chiapas-i@eco. utexas. edu>. 

Here's  the  Statement  of  adherence  to  the  Zapatistas'  Sixth  Declaration 
from  the  Coalition  of  Immokalee  Workers... 

At  a September  2005  gathering  of  the  Other  Campaign  in  the  Zapatista 
Autonomous  Municipality  "lavier  Hernandez"  in  Chiapas,  Mexico:  My  name  is 
Melody  Gonzalez  and  I am  a Xicana  from  Califaztla ' n,  the  stolen  Mexico.  I 
am  the  daughter  of  immigrants  from  the  state  of  Michoaca'n  <http://www. 
narconews.com/otroperiodismo/michoacan/en.html>.  I am  representing  the 
Coalition  of  Immokalee  Workers,  a community  organization  of  immigrant 
farmworkers  in  southwest  Florida. 

Neoliberalism,  the  freed  trade  agreements,  and  the  large  corporations 
have  forced  many  people  to  leave  their  lands  and  come  there,  many  times 
they  end  up  working  for  miserable  wages  for  the  very  same  corporations. 
These  workers  don't  only  represent  cheap  labor,  they  are  also  the  most 
vulnerable,  least  protected,  and  represent  production  and  profits  at  a 
minimal  cost  for  agroindustry  and  fast  food. 

In  Immokalee,  a community  that  for  many  years  did  not  exist  on  the  map, 
a large  part  of  the  farmworkers  are  from  the  south  of  Mexico,  especially 
the  south,  and  from  Guatemala  and  Haiti.  They  arrived  knowing  they  would 
have  much  work  but  many  didn't  imagine  the  conditions  they  would  face. 

They  didn't  imagine  that  they  would  receive  a wage  that's  been  the  same 
since  1978.  Picking  tomatoes  is  the  largest  industry  in  Florida  and  all  of 
the  East  coast,  in  this  industry  a worker  has  to  pick  2 tons  of  tomatoes 
to  make  just  $50.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  they've  earned  $7,500.  Meanwhile, 
the  rent  in  Immokalee  averages  $400  per  week  for  a trailer.  With  these 
miserable  salaries,  the  people  are  forced  to  live  in  trailers  with  up  to 
16  people.  It's  the  only  way  to  have  money  to  survive  and  to  send  money  to 
the  family  that  stays  in  Latin  America.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  no 
form  of  benefits. 

We  describe  these  conditions  of  ours  as  sweatshop  conditions  but  in  the 
fields,  but  there  is  another  reality  even  more  extreme-slavery.  These  are 


the  cases  of  workers  that  are  put  in  isolated  labor  camps,  forced  at 
gunpoint  to  work  against  their  will,  and  many  times  threatened  and 
violently  attacked.  Many  of  these  workers  are  tricked  when  coming  to  the 
United  States  and  end  up  in  debt  bondage  to  their  bosses.  In  the  past  7 
years,  the  Coalition  of  Immokalee  Workers  have  freed  more  than  1,000 
slaves . 

All  of  this  drove  us  to  organize  ourselves  to  fight  for  our  rights  and 
in  1993  we  began,  organizing  ourselves  first  against  the  violence  that  was 
happening  in  the  fields  and  against  the  miserable  wages.  One  of  our  mottos 
is  "Consciousness  + Commitment  Change".  Together,  we  began  to  analyze  our 
situation  to  understand  why  wages  were  stagnated  and  why  slavery  still 
existed  in  the  21st  century.  We  realized  that  there  were  large  fast  food 
corporations  and  supermarkets  that,  in  demanding  the  cheapest  price  from 
their  suppliers,  had  pushed  wages  down.  And  so  they  sell  their  cheap 
product  to  the  consumers,  who  for  many  years  did  not  ask  from  where  their 
food  came  and  under  what  conditions,  and  they  made  their  profits.  As  it 
says  in  the  Sixth  [Declaration  of  the  Lacandon  lungle],  in  the  market  we 
see  products  but  we  don't  see  the  exploitation  from  which  they  came.  And 
they  are  sweatshop  conditions  that  are  fertile  ground  for  slavery. 

After  analyzing  the  situation,  we  committed  ourselves  to  this  struggle 
and  launched  a national  campaign  for  just  food,  leading  a boycott  against 
Taco  Bell,  that  is  a part  of  Yum  Brands,  the  largest  fast  food  company  in 
the  world;  and  one  of  the  biggest  purchasers  of  tomatoes.  After  4 years  of 
boycott,  and  nearly  11  years  of  struggle,  making  alliances  with  religious 
people,  students  and  awakening  the  conscience  of  the  consumers,  the 
boycott  ended  when  Taco  Bell  and  Yum  Brands  accepted  the  demands  of  the 
Coalition.  Today  our  struggle  continues,  because  this  victory  is  just  one 
step.  We  are  analyzing  how  we  can  struggle  against  the  other  corporations 
that  also  benefit  from  our  poverty,  to  impact  in  this  way  the  rest  of  the 
food  industry  and  so  that  farmworkers  receive  the  respect  and  dignity  that 
they  deserve.  We  continue  fighting  against  slavery  at  the  root  of  the 
problem  and  not  simply  helping  with  the  investigation  and  prosecution  of 
case  after  case  because  as  it  says  in  the  Sixth,  we  fight  to  be  free 
people,  not  to  change  our  master. 

We  understand  that  although  our  struggle  for  better  wages  and  conditions 
in  the  fields  is  one  struggle  of  one  grassroots  organization,  it  is, 
without  a doubt,  connected  to  the  global  struggle  for  justice  and  peace. 
The  same  forces  that  oppress  us  are  the  ones  that  oppress  so  many 
communities  in  Mexico  and  in  many  other  countries. 

A struggle  that  we  have  already  taken  on  is  the  struggle  against  the 
FTAA  [Free  Trade  Agreement  of  the  Americas].  We  organized  in  2003,  along 
with  various  other  grassroots  organizations,  a 34  mile  march  against  the 
FTAA  in  Miami,  Florida.  Each  mile  that  we  marched  represented  a country 
that  would  be  a part  of  the  agreement.  Today  we  continue  our  struggle  and 
do  not  want  free  trade  that  exploits  human  beings,  but  fair  trade  that 
respects  the  dignity  of  all.  We  have  made  alliances  with  other 
organizations  locally,  nationally,  and  also  internationally.  We  are  going 
to  continue  forming  alliances,  sharing  experiences,  and  organizing 
ourselves  as  one  force  against  the  free  trade  pacts. 

We  understand  that  our  struggle  is  already  part  of  the  Sixth  thus  we 
commit  ourselves  to  the  Sixth  continuing  the  work  we  are  already  doing. 

And  we  also  wish  to  strengthen  our  paths  of  communication  and  dialogue 
with  the  organizations  and  people  in  Mexico  that  also  struggle  against 
free  trade  and  in  favor  of  fair  trade.  We  see  this  trip  to  Chiapas  as  an 
opportunity  to  learn  what  is  being  done  and  what  is  going  to  be  done  in 
Mexico.  We  are  constantly  learning  from  other  struggles  and  this  is  part 
of  our  consciousness-raising.  Many  of  our  friends  there  [in  Immokalee]  are 
from  Chiapas  and  since  back  in  the  day  they  have  talked  of  the  struggle 
here.  We  commit  ourselves  to  continue  learning  from  the  struggle  here  and 
in  all  parts  of  Mexico,  and  also  to  assure  ourselves  that  the  Zapatista 
word  continues  being  expressed  in  our  work.  We  also  wish  to  leave  some 
materials  from  our  struggle  to  share  our  experience  with  you.  My  compa~ 
eros  in  Immokalee  send  their  greetings  and  brotherly  hugs  to  the  Zapatista 
communities  and  say  that  although  you  don't  know  them  in  person,  they  know 
that  work,  commitment  and  consciousness  converts  us  into  compa~eros.  We 


are  with  you  and  the  Sixth. 

To  subscribe  to  this  list  send  a message  containing  the  words 
subscribe  chiapas95  (or  chiapas95-lite,  or  chiapas95-english , or 
chiapas95-espanol)  to  majordomo@eco.utexas.edu.  Previous  messages 
are  available  from  http://www.eco.utexas.edu/faculty/Cleaver/chiapas95.html 
or  gopher  to  Texas,  University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  Department  of 
Economics,  Mailing  Lists. 

"RE : Squamish  Elder  Harriet  Nahanee  in  Hospital"  
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From:  frostyca2000  <frosty@ipermitmail . com> 

Sub j : ELDER  HARRIET  NAHANEE  IN  HOSPITAL  FOLLOWING  RELEAS 
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Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2007  nanews.org 
Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

March  3,  2007 
Kiowa  kaguat  p' a/bud  moon 
Cree  migisupizum/eagle  moon 
Lakota  Istawicanyazan  Wi/moon  of  Snow  blindness 
Anishnaabe  bebookwaadaagame-giizis(oog)/snow  crust  moon 


| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 
| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  [ 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Dournal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  j i i ' adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 1 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux  --  Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  www.indiancountrytoday.com;  Mailing  Lists: 

Chiapas95-En,  Rez_Life,  Frostys  Amerindian,  Anumpa  Achukma/Good  News, 
Amazon  Alliance  and  Native  American  Poetry;  UUCP  Mail 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 


<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Quote:  + 


Along  the  U.S. -Mexico  border,  the  body  count  continues  to  pile  up 
daily.  Meanwhile,  the  Minutemen  patrol  the  U.S. -Mexico  border  and 
shameless  politicians  find  it  easy  to  denounce  illegal  immigration  as 
the  cause  of  all  the  nation's  problems  - including  linking  it  with 
"the  war  on  terror." 

Amidst  all  the  clatter,  the  only  views  not  being  heard  are  the  ones 
that  matter  most.  Thus  here,  we  bring  you  a truly  historic  column, 
featuring  the  views  of  those  that  have  come  before  us  to  these  lands: 
American  Indians: 

"Indigenous  peoples  are  brothers  and  sisters,  regardless  of  which  side 
of  the  line  drawn  in  the  desert  sand  they  are  from.  Our  historic 
relations  pre-date  any  European  conquest.  Our  'free  trade'  was  much 
less  conflictual,  and  was  on  more  of  an  equal  basis.  Corporate  'free 
trade'  is  the  driving  force  behind  American  politics  and  international 
actions....  It  continues  to  be,  contradictory  to  the  interests  of 
humanity. " 

woliwon  chi  miigwech, 

Karen  S.,  Ypsilanti 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 

| gone  forever  j 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

| languages  in  North  America,  j 
[ only  175  exist  today.  [ 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  j 
[ learned  by  children.  [ 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

| will  disappear.  j 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  | 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  j 

[ Institute  I 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

__  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

i one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

i eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

i its  persistent  'Indian  problem.  '"  | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  j 

I I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  [ 
i of  the  Republic  j 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
i Choctaw  Confederacies,  j 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  | 

| States  Constitution,  ! 

[ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  j 
+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 

+ 

| In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
j of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
| rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 


lourney 
The  Bloodline 


| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  [ 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  i 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  [ 

| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  j 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  [ 

| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  | 

| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  [ 

l i 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders  j 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters 

In  this  issue  there  are  several  references  to  how  new  passport 
regulations  fly  in  the  face  of  tradtional  free  border  passage  granted  U.S. 
Indian  Tribes  and  Canadian  First  Nations.  While  this  is  all  quite  true, 
it  ignores  a very  real  threat  I spoke  of  in  the  Volume  15  (this  year) 

Issue  3 editorial  - George  W.  Bush  very  much  wants  to  abolish  the  Day 
Treaty. 

Apparently,  this  is  a Bushism  that  is  flying  under  a lot  of  personal 
and  tribal  radar.  For  this  reason,  I am  going  to  repeat  much  of  what  I 
wrote  in  the  previous  editorial  regarding  this  affront  to  Indian  Peoples. 

I am  asking  every  single  person  who  reads  this  to  make  sure  it  gets  in  the 
hands  of  at  least  one  other  Native  person  and/or  one  Congressional 
representative,  with  the  clear  message  that  abolition  of  Article  III  of 
the  Day  Treaty  (Day's  Treaty)  only  robs  border  Native  Peoples  of  the 
needed  free  passage.  It  does  little  or  nothing  to  enhance  Homeland 
Security.  [A  Kiowa  elder  once  told  me  the  longer  he  hears  those  two  words 
used  together,  the  sooner  we  will  have  neither.  He's  right.] 

excerpted  from  Wotanging  Ikche  Volume  15,  Issue  003,  editorial: 

Aboriginal  rights  Article  III  of  the  Day  Treaty  declared  the  right  of 
aboriginal  peoples  (people  indigenous  to  Canada  and/or  the  US)  to  trade 
and  travel  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  which  was  then  a 
territory  of  Great  Britain.  This  right  was  restated  in  section  289  of  the 
1952  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Act:  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be 
construed  to  affect  the  right  of  American  Indians  born  in  Canada  to  pass 
the  borders  of  the  United  States,  but  such  right  shall  extend  only  to 
persons  who  possess  at  least  50  per  centum  of  blood  of  the  American 
Indian  race . [1] 

Article  III  is  the  very  article  President  George  W.  Bush  is  determined  to 
nullify.  Please  read  the  following  from  the  August  28,  2006  issue  of 
Indian  Country  Today. 

The  entire  article  is  available  at 

http: //www. kumeyaay.com/news/news_detail . html?id=4058 


back,  carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


National  Congress  of  American  Indians  responds  to  border  concerns 
08/28/2006  - TUCSON  AZ 

by:  Brenda  Norrell  / Indian  Country  Today 

The  Bush  administration  recently  initiated  efforts  that  would  nullify  the 
benefits  of  the  Day  Treaty,  which  recognizes  the  right  of  border  passage 
to  indigenous  peoples  at  the  northern  border;  further,  the  administration 
planned  to  press  for  new  laws  to  require  DNA  tests  to  determine  Indian 
blood,  according  to  Louis  Guassac,  executive  director  of  the  Kumeyaay 


Borden  Task  Force. 


"The  Indian  tribes  said,  'No  way, ' " Guassac  said,  speaking  at  a border 
workshop  hosted  by  the  Alianza  Indigena  sin  Fronteras/Indigenous  Alliance 
Without  Borders  in  Tucson. 

Guassac  said  that  in  response  to  these  plans  of  the  Bush  administration 
and  other  new  regulations  for  border-crossers,  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians  has  passed  two  resolutions.  The  resolutions  call  on  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Homeland  Security  to  enter  into  government-to-government 
consultation  with  Native  tribes  on  border  issues,  including  consultation 
on  a proposed  national  Indigenous  Identification  Card  for  border  pass  and 
re-pass . 


It  is  essential  to  the  Native  Nations  along  both  borders  that  these 
rights  of  passage  be  retained. 

It  seems  many  Native  peoples  are  blind  to  the  importance  of  yet  one  more 
Treaty  right  being  taken  away,  because  this  particular  treaty  right  does 
not  directly  impact  them  or  their  nations.  They  are  not  a border  tribe 
with  relations  on  both  sides  of  the  border.  Their  tribe  does  not  have 
trade  with  Canada  or  Mexico,  nor  do  they  as  individuals  plan  to  travel 
regularly  to  either  country. 

What  these  people  do  not  understand  is  political  momentum.  Each  time  a 
right,  especially  a sovereignty  right  (which  this  is)  is  removed,  it 
creates  an  easier  path  for  the  next  sovereignty  right... and  the  next... and 


the  next,  until  all  tribal  sovereignty 
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Money  awaits  American  Indians 

Eastern  Band  members  among  those  owed  millions 

by  Diana  Marrero,  and  Faith  Bremner,  Gannett  News  Service 

March  2,  2007 

WASHINGTON  - Federal  officials  want  to  distribute  millions  of  dollars 
they  owe  to  thousands  of  American  Indians  - if  only  they  can  find  them. 

More  than  $100,000  awaits  some  people.  It  is  money  owed  from  land  the 
federal  government  has  held  in  trust  for  individual  Indians.  In  all,  the 
government  has  $63.3  million  to  distribute  to  about  54,000  people. 

The  Interior  Department  collects  about  $330  million  a year  in  royalties 
and  leases  on  behalf  of  300,000  Indians,  including  those  officials  have 
been  unable  to  find. 

In  a stepped-up  effort  to  find  them  over  the  past  three  years,  the 
department  has  hired  private  investigators  and  more  than  50  trust  officers 
to  work  on  the  cases. 

So  far,  officials  have  distributed  $79  million  to  about  60,000  people. 
Among  those  whose  whereabouts  are  unknown  are  seven  members  of  the 
Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians,  said  Herb  Sakalaucks,  the  fiduciary 
trust  officer  whose  territory  includes  27  tribes  and  stretches  from  New 
England  to  Florida.  These  are  people  who  have  moved  away  from  Western 
North  Carolina,  he  said. 

The  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  members  are  owed  a total  of  $16,000,  said 
Sakalaucks,  who  is  based  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Finding  people  sometimes  requires  deciphering  records,  he  said.  For 
example,  his  office  discovered  that  the  birth  year  for  an  Eastern  Cherokee 
member  seemed  to  indicate  the  person  was  born  in  1969.  Sakalaucks  said  it 
turned  out  the  person  had  been  born  in  1869  and  was  long  dead.  The  money 
reverted  to  the  tribe. 

Sometimes  the  greatest  challenge  of  his  office  comes  when  they  actually 
find  people. 

"The  biggest  thing  is  contacting  them  and  getting  them  to  believe  we're 
not  con  artists,"  he  said.  "I've  got  one  person  we've  located,  but  we 
can't  get  them  to  send  in  the  paperwork  because  they  think  it's  a scam." 
Copyright  c.  2007  Asheville  Citizen-Times.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Camp  uses  American  Indian  traditions  to  help  soldiers  heal 


By  Cindy  V.  Culp 
Tribune-Herald  staff  writer 
February  26,  2007 

For  decades,  Richard  Thompson  has  struggled  with  an  injury  he  received 
during  Marine  Corps  training. 

But  the  Gholson  resident  doesn't  dwell  on  the  loss  of  most  of  the 
hearing  in  his  left  ear.  Instead,  he  is  troubled  that  the  resulting 
medical  discharge  rendered  him  unable  to  serve  in  Vietnam. 

As  Thompson  got  news  of  buddy  after  buddy  getting  killed  in  the  war 
there,  the  question  of  why  he  was  spared  ate  at  him.  The  question  lingered 
for  decades  - until  he  got  an  invitation  last  year. 

A friend  at  the  local  Veterans  Administration  office  called  him  and 
asked  if  he  would  volunteer  at  a retreat  camp  for  soldiers  and  their 
spouses.  Called  Project  Phoenix,  the  camp  is  located  about  45  miles  north 
of  Dallas  and  is  designed  to  help  soothe  the  invisible  wounds  of  war. 

Organizers  wanted  Thompson's  help  because  of  his  American  Indian 
heritage.  His  grandmother  was  a Shawnee  and  grandfather  was  a Nez  Perce. 

The  idea  was  for  Thompson  to  lead  retreat  participants  through 
traditional  American  Indian  warrior  ceremonies.  It  made  sense  to  him,  the 
59-year-old  said,  because  even  though  weapons  and  strategies  change  from 
war  to  war,  the  psychological  impact  is  much  the  same. 

So  Thompson  and  his  wife,  Kelli,  a social  worker,  decided  to  give  it  a 
try.  They  attended  their  first  retreat  in  April.  By  the  end  of  that 
weekend,  they  were  convinced  they  had  been  called  there  by  a higher  power. 

The  camp  is  open  to  any  U.S.  soldier,  but  most  participants  have 
recently  returned  from  deployment  in  the  Middle  East,  Thompson  said.  The 
majority  suffer  from  post-traumatic  stress  disorder,  he  said,  and  many  are 
suicidal  or  are  a signature  away  from  divorce. 

But  when  the  soldiers  participate  in  the  ceremonies  of  his  ancestors, 
Thompson  said,  they  undergo  a visual  transformation . The  rituals  validate 
their  service,  he  said,  and  prepare  them  for  the  future,  whether  that 
means  living  on  the  home  front  or  going  back  to  war. 

Rite  of  passage 

"The  Native  American  ceremony  helps  them  let  go,"  said  Thompson,  who 
drives  a truck  for  a local  company.  "I  like  to  think  I show  them  a sacred 
way,  a gift  that  has  been  gifted  to  me." 

Thompson  is  the  first  to  say  that  he  and  his  wife  are  only  a couple  of 
the  many  volunteers  who  make  the  camp  a reality.  Trained  counselors, 
massage  therapists  and  others  provide  vital  services,  he  said.  Plus,  there 
are  many  generous  donors  who  allow  the  program  to  operate  at  no  cost  to 
the  soldiers. 

But  Thompson  is  convinced  that  American  Indian  culture  has  something 
special  to  offer  soldiers.  One  example  is  a ceremony  in  which  they  place 
their  hands  in  a bowl  of  red  dirt,  which  symbolizes  the  blood  of  combat. 
The  dirt  is  washed  off  by  their  spouses,  and  they  are  thanked  and  welcomed 
back  by  the  larger  group. 

Thompson  also  helps  soldiers  pray  in  a traditional  sweat  lodge.  The 
lodge  is  not  for  everyone,  he  said,  but  many  soldiers  and  spouses  find  it 
to  be  a fulfilling  religious  experience. 

Soldiers  also  can  get  help  deciphering  their  dreams  and  nightmares  from 
an  American  Indian  viewpoint,  Thompson  said.  That  service  is  one  of  many 
provided  by  a volunteer  at  the  camp,  D.M.  Redeagle. 

Since  that  first  retreat,  the  Thompsons  have  gone  to  the  camp  nearly 
every  weekend.  They  even  have  used  vacation  time  to  volunteer  on  weekdays. 

The  experience  has  erased  much  of  Thompson's  pain,  he  said.  After  years 
of  questioning,  he  now  sees  his  service  at  the  camp  as  the  reason  why  he 
was  allowed  to  survive  when  so  many  of  his  Marine  Corps  buddies  didn't. 

"I  wouldn't  say  it's  a healing,"  Thompson  said.  "But  it's  a great  sense 
of  relief  that  I am  able  to  give  back  to  people  who  took  my  place." 

Program  endangered? 

Thompson's  new  fear  is  about  the  camp's  future.  The  executive  director 
of  the  organization  that  runs  Project  Phoenix  - the  Military,  Veteran  and 
Family  Assistance  Foundation  - is  currently  under  investigation  by 


officials  at  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center. 

The  Washington,  D.C.,  facility,  which  has  long  been  esteemed  as  the 
crown  jewel  in  military  medicine,  has  been  under  the  microscope  in  recent 
days  due  to  a series  of  articles  in  The  Washington  Post.  The  stories 
documented  substandard  living  conditions  for  some  soldiers  who  are  there 
after  suffering  war  injuries.  The  articles  also  talk  about  the 
bureaucratic  red  tape  that  keeps  soldiers  from  getting  treatment  and 
getting  on  with  their  lives. 

In  one  of  the  stories,  military  officials  say  the  foundation's  director, 
Michael  Wagner,  appears  to  have  solicited  support  for  the  camp  while  on 
the  clock  at  Walter  Reed.  His  job  there  was  to  match  up  soldiers  in  need 
with  businesses,  charities  and  individuals  who  want  to  help.  Soliciting 
for  a charity  on  the  side  would  be  considered  an  illegal  conflict  of 
interest  under  federal  law.  Army  regulations  and  Defense  Department  ethics 
rules,  the  article  says. 

The  story  also  quotes  some  Walter  Reed  employees  and  soldiers'  family 
members  as  saying  that  Wagner  treated  them  callously  and  made  it  difficult 
for  them  to  receive  assistance.  Wagner,  who  resigned  from  his  position  at 
Walter  Reed  last  month,  denies  all  the  charges,  according  to  the  article. 

Thompson  said  he  has  no  doubt  that  Wagner  is  innocent.  He  said  he  thinks 
Wagner  has  become  a scapegoat  because  Project  Phoenix  has  been  successful 
in  helping  veterans  outside  of  the  dysfunctional  bureaucracy,  he  said. 

Although  Thompson  said  he  is  confident  the  camp  will  survive  the 
controversy,  he  is  worried  that  Wagner  may  have  to  resign  his  position 
with  the  foundation.  If  that  happens,  it  would  be  a terrible  loss  to 
America's  soldiers,  he  and  his  wife  said. 

"Dr.  Mike's  dream  is  to  heal  one  veteran  at  a time,"  Kelli  Thompson  said 
"And  he's  doing  that." 
cculp@wacotrib . com 
757-5744 
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City,  tribes  reach  out 

By  P.D.  LASSEK  World  Staff  Writer 

February  26,  2007 

Officials  of  Tulsa  and  the  Cherokee,  Creek  and  Osage  discuss  working 
together . 

The  chiefs  of  the  three  major  tribes  with  jurisdictions  inside  Tulsa's 
city  limits  had  a historic  meeting  with  Tulsa  officials  last  week  to  talk 
about  building  a partnership  for  economic  development. 

"This  is  a huge  step  in  breaking  down  these  artificial  barriers  that 
have  kept  us  from  working  together,"  Osage  Chief  Dim  Gray  said.  "The  fact 
that  you  have  all  three  tribal  leaders  sitting  at  the  same  table  with 
Mayor  Kathy  Taylor  shows  there  is  a willingness." 

During  their  nearly  two-hour  session  Tuesday,  tribal  leaders,  Taylor, 
and  members  of  the  city's  Economic  Development  Commission  decided  that  the 
meeting  was  only  a first  step  with  many  more  to  come. 

A key  issue  was  finding  what  the  long-term  interest  would  be  for  the 
tribes,  individually  or  as  a group,  in  helping  Tulsa  to  grow. 

Cherokee  Chief  Chad  Smith  said  he  needed  to  determine  how  helping  Tulsa 
would  help  his  tribe,  which  is  based  in  Tahlequah. 

"What  may  be  good  for  Tulsa  may  not  be  good  for  the  Cherokees,"  Smith 
said . 

He  stressed  that  the  key  to  a partnership  is  understanding  the  long-term 
sustainable  goals  and  how  the  Cherokees  choose  to  fit  into  them. 


Muscogee  (Creek)  Chief  A.D.  Ellis  said  his  tribe  was  ready  to  diversify 
its  economic  development  beyond  gaming. 

The  tribe  owns  land  along  both  banks  of  the  Arkansas  River  near  81st 
Street  and  Riverside  Drive.  The  Creek  Nation  Casino  operates  on  the  east 
bank  and  the  tribe  has  plans  to  develop  the  west  bank,  Ellis  has  told  the 
Economic  Development  Commission. 

Gray  said  the  Osage  tribe  wanted  to  create  an  environment  that  will  draw 
out-of-state  Osage  members  back,  but  "we  can't  do  it  alone." 

All  three  tribes  operate  large  casinos  either  in  Tulsa  or  just  outside 
the  city  limits. 

Former  U.S.  Rep.  Brad  Carson,  who  works  for  the  Cherokee  Nation,  said 
city  officials  first  need  to  understand  the  tribes,  their  commonalities 
and  differences,  and  their  competitiveness. 

"The  tribes  have  worked  together,  but  there  is  rivalry, " he  said. 

The  session  produced  a suggestion  that  the  city  have  meetings  with 
individual  tribes. 

"What  we  have  around  this  table  is  historic,"  Carson  said.  "There  are 
people  that  control  tens  of  millions  of  cash  flow  and  can  spend  it  on 
projects  of  their  choosing.  But  for  the  tribes  here,  Tulsa  is  not  the 
focus,  it's  a hub." 

Carson  said  the  challenge  for  the  tribal  leaders  is  that  if  they  do 
something  big  in  Tulsa,  they  will  have  to  explain  how  it  benefits  other 
towns  in  their  jurisdictions  such  as  Stilwell,  Okmulgee  and  Pawhuska. 

Better  communication  between  the  city  and  the  tribes  also  was  encouraged. 

Taylor  said  one  frustration  in  efforts  to  work  with  the  tribes  is  that 
the  city  has  no  legal  expertise  in  tribal  laws  or  affairs. 

It  is  like  working  with  a different  country,  she  said. 

Carson  said  the  city  needs  to  understand  the  capacity  of  the  tribes 
because  they  have  their  own  governments  and  can  be  frustrating  to  work 
with . 

Taylor  said  city  officials  believe  downtown  development  projects  hold  a 
lot  of  opportunities  for  the  tribes.  She  also  pointed  out  the  city's 
desire  to  work  with  the  Creek  Nation  on  Arkansas  River  development. 

Carson  said  the  tribes  could  offer  incentives  to  bring  businesses  to  the 
Tulsa  area,  but  that  would  come  at  a price  because  tribal  land  is  exempt 
from  sales  taxes. 

Economic  Development  Director  Don  Himelfarb  said  the  tribes  "should  have 
a strong  voice  and  presence  here." 

"Starting  today  we  have  developed  a point  of  contact  with  the  tribes 
through  the  Economic  Development  Commission  committee  on  tribal  affairs 
and  through  my  office  so  that  hopefully,  the  tribes,  which  are  such  an 
important  and  valued  part  of  our  business  community,  will  be  able  to  call 
on  us  if  they  hit  a bottleneck,"  he  said. 

Margo  Gray  - an  Osage  tribal  member,  Tulsa  businesswoman  and  member  of 
the  Economic  Development  Commission  - said  the  discussion  with  the  tribes 
"is  just  another  portal  to  where  we  can  move  the  economic  engine  that 
benefits  everyone." 

Claude  Sumner,  the  executive  director  of  the  Creek  Nation,  said  that 
when  tribes  "are  the  focal  point  for  the  discussion  on  economic  growth, 
investment  and  participation  in  a development  program,  there  has  to  be  a 
heartfelt,  mental  capturing  of  the  information  necessary  to  deal  with 
Native  American  tribes,  and  I haven't  seen  that." 

"The  tribes  have  been  here  for  many  generations,  and  have  been  given 
legal  status,  and  have  some  powerful  ability  to  make  life  easier  in  the 
business  world  of  this  country  and  in  Tulsa  especially,"  he  said. 

"The  leader  role  has  to  start  with  the  (mayor)  who  sees  the  nations  as 
an  international  entity  to  do  business  with.  I applaud  her." 
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Cherokee  Nation  Special  Election  Results 
February  5,  2007 

TAHLEQUAH,  Okla.  - A Cherokee  Nation  Constitutional  amendment  restricting 
membership  to  descendants  of  Indians  listed  by  blood  on  the  Dawes  Rolls 
has  passed. 

Cherokee  voters  overwhelmingly  approved  an  amendment  to  the  Cherokee 
Nation  Constitution  in  a special  election  Saturday,  March  3,  by  a decisive 
vote  of  6,693  (77%)  for  the  measure  to  2,040  (23%)  against.  The  amendment 
limits  citizenship  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  to  descendants  of  people  who  are 
listed  on  the  Final  Rolls  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  as  Cherokee,  Delaware  or 
Shawnee  and  excludes  descendants  of  those  listed  on  Intermarried  White  and 
Freedmen  rolls  taken  at  the  same  time. 

"The  Cherokee  people  exercised  the  most  basic  democratic  right,  the 
right  to  vote,"  said  Chad  Smith,  Principal  Chief  of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 
"Their  voice  is  clear  as  to  who  should  be  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 
No  one  else  has  the  right  to  make  that  determination.  It  was  a right  of 
self-government,  affirmed  in  23  treaties  with  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  and  paid  dearly  with  4,000  lives  on  the  Trail  of  Tears." 

Smith  added  that  the  number  of  voters  who  turned  out  to  vote  on  the 
constitutional  amendment  was  actually  more  than  the  approximately  6,700 
who  approved  the  Cherokee  Nation  Constitution  four  years  ago. 

"This  was  an  unexpectedly  high  turnout,  considering  it  was  a special 
election  with  nothing  else  on  the  ballot,"  Smith  said.  "I  think  that 
reflects  the  idea  that  this  is  an  issue  that  has  been  close  to  the  heart 
of  the  Cherokee  people  and  an  issue  they  have  thought  about  carefully 
before  voting. " 

The  special  election  was  brought  about  by  a petition  of  registered 
Cherokee  voters,  and  was  an  historic  event  for  the  Cherokee  Nation,  as  its 
first  ever  stand-alone  election  to  vote  on  a Constitutional  amendment. 

Election  results  are  unofficial  until  certified  by  the  Cherokee  Nation 
Election  Commission,  but  percentages  are  not  expected  to  change 
significantly. 

Copyright  c.  1998-2006.  Cherokee  Nation.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Native  American  center  lacks  money  to  stay  open 

Director  hopes  to  reopen  food  pantry  and  clothing  operation 

Rita  Price 

THE  COLUMBUS  DISPATCH 
March  2,  2007 

The  gardens  outside  the  Native  American  Indian  Center  of  Central  Ohio 
look  the  way  they're  supposed  to  look  in  early  March:  brown,  withered, 
lonely. 

Inside,  the  center  is  dark  and  chilly,  too. 

Carol  Welsh  wants  to  believe  in  a springtime  rebirth  for  both  areas.  But 
she  knows  the  flowers  are  the  only  sure  bet. 

"We  don't  have  any  money,"  said  Welsh,  the  executive  director. 

On  Feb.  5,  financial  crisis  forced  the  South  Side  center  to  close  and 
suspend  food-pantry  service  for  the  first  time  in  its  32-year  history. 

Welsh  said  she  hopes  to  reopen  the  pantry  and  clothing  part  of  the 
center  on  Monday,  thanks  in  part  to  a minimum-wage  employee  who  is  willing 


to  work  for  free. 

"Even  if  I don't  get  paid,  people  still  need  to  get  fed/'  Rick  Collins 
said.  "I  have  a very  patient  landlord." 

Welsh's  mother,  a Sioux  Indian  from  South  Dakota  named  Selma  Walker, 
founded  the  center  in  1975.  Supporters  dug  and  sold  earthworms  to  raise 
the  startup  money.  Now  at  67  E.  Innis  Ave.,  the  center  has  outlived  Walker, 
survived  two  fires  and  moved  various  times. 

Discontinued  grants  are  another  matter,  Welsh  is  learning. 

In  2005,  the  center  received  roughly  $200,000  in  grants,  and  $76,663 
from  the  Alcohol,  Drug  and  Mental  Health  Board  of  Franklin  County, 
according  to  records  supplied  by  Welsh. 

For  2006,  the  only  large  grant  to  come  through  was  roughly  $70,000  from 
ADAMH,  Welsh  said.  Counting  donations  and  program  fees,  the  center's 
reported  revenue  dropped  from  $352,336  to  $182,963  in  just  one  year. 

Welsh  said  she  hasn't  looked  hard  enough  for  other  funding  sources. 

"We  don't  reach  out.  We  don't  have  the  savvy  to  reach  out,"  she  said.  "I 
had  just  kind  of  quit  worrying  about  funds,  because  it  was  going  well." 

Now  she  pays  herself  for  five  hours  of  work  some  weeks,  nothing  other 
weeks.  Welsh's  husband,  Mark,  also  works  at  the  center.  Together,  the 
parents  of  five  earned  barely  $29,000  last  year,  she  said. 

"Our  credit  cards  are  maxed  out.  We  haven't  had  health  insurance  for 
years . " 

Still,  she  isn't  ready  to  give  up. 

Corinne  McManus,  a spokeswoman  for  ADAMH,  said  the  agency  is  satisfied 
that  the  prevention  and  addiction  services  it  funds  are  continuing.  "We're 
holding  our  meetings,"  Rick  Collins  said.  "Those  programs  are  still  going 
on . " 

The  Mid-Ohio  FoodBank  stands  ready  to  resume  the  center's  pantry  supply, 
said  Evelyn  Behm,  associate  director.  In  the  meantime,  other  area  pantries 
are  available  to  serve  the  200  or  so  families  who  use  the  center  each 
month . 

Mrs.  Welsh  said  the  center's  pantry  is  for  anyone,  not  just  American 
Indians,  although  she  estimated  that  about  60  percent  of  those  who  visit 
are  of  Indian  heritage. 

According  to  a 2005  U.S.  Census  survey,  about  2,100  Franklin  County 
residents  identified  themselves  as  solely  American  Indian  or  native 
Alaskan . 

Even  if  the  pantry  is  open,  other  referral  programs  and  on-site  social 
activities  might  remain  on  hold  after  Monday,  Welsh  said.  The  Selma  Walker 
Memorial  Powwow,  however,  still  is  planned  for  Memorial  Day  weekend  at  the 
Franklin  County  Fairgrounds. 
rprice@dispatch . com 
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Lawmakers  want  committee  for  American  Indian  issues 
February  28,  2007 

LINCOLN,  Neb.  - Lawmakers  think  state  government  needs  to  be  more 
knowledgeable  of  issues  facing  American  Indian  tribes  in  the  state. 

The  Legislature  gave  first-round  approval  Wednesday  to  a bill  (LB34) 
that  would  create  a seven-member  group  of  state  senators  called  the  State- 
Tribal  Relations  Committee. 

Sen.  DiAnna  Schimek  of  Lincoln,  who  introduced  the  bill,  said  the 
committee  could  inform  lawmakers  of  issues  that  need  addressed.  The 
committee  would  monitor  legislation  that  might  affect  relations  between 
the  state  and  tribes,  and  it  could  also  craft  legislation  for  the 


Legislature  to  consider. 

Membership  on  the  committee  would  be  based  on  interest  and  knowledge  of 
tribal  issues. 

A service  of  the  Associated  Press(AP) 
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Tribe  gets  say  on  wind  farm 
By  KAREN  3EFFREY 
STAFF  WRITER 
March  1,  2007 

Along  with  federal  recognition  comes  a seat  at  the  table  for  members  of 
the  Mashpee  Wampanoag,  who  will  have  a voice  in  determining  the  future  of 
a proposed  wind  farm  in  Nantucket  Sound. 

Members  of  the  tribal  council  have  made  their  views  clear:  While 
emphasizing  support  for  alternative  and  renewable  energy  projects,  they 
oppose  Cape  Wind  Associates'  plans  to  build  130  turbines  on  Nantucket 
Sound.  They've  asked  that  alternative  sites  be  considered. 

Members  of  the  tribal  council  are  concerned  about  aboriginal  fishing 
rights  and  damage  to  potential  underwater  archaeological  sites. 

"Flistorically  the  Sound  is  of  great  importance  to  the  tribe,"  tribal 
spokesman  Scott  Fearson  said.  "The  tribe  considers  the  Sound  to  be 
ancestral  waters.  There  are  a number  of  concerns  about  this  project." 

The  Mashpee  Wampanoag,  like  their  sister  tribe,  the  Wampanoag  Tribe  of 
Gay  Head  (Aquinnah),  have  been  designated  as  a cooperating  agency  by  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Interior's  Mineral  Management  Service,  the  agency  that 
will  have  the  final  say  on  the  project. 

That  means  the  tribal  council's  views  and  its  analysis  of  the  proposed 
plan  have  been  actively  solicited  by  the  federal  government.  And  while  the 
tribal  council  will  not  participate  in  the  actual  decision-making  process, 
like  the  Coast  Guard,  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Commission  and  the  Cape  Cod  Commission,  to 
mention  a few,  the  tribal  council's  views  will  carry  great  weight. 

As  federally  recognized  tribes,  the  Mashpee  Wampanoag  and  their  sister 
tribe  on  Martha's  Vineyard  are  considered  sovereign  nations.  As  such, 
interactions  between  the  tribes  and  the  Department  of  Interior  are 
considered  "government  to  government"  communications. 

Donald  Widdess,  chairman  of  the  Aquinnah  Wampanoag  tribal  council,  said 
his  tribe  has  not  taken  a public  stand  on  the  proposed  wind  farm  but  is 
keeping  an  eye  on  the  issue.  A tribe,  he  said,  "is  a community,  and  in 
that  community  there  are  diverse  views  on  a subject  such  as  this." 

Until  such  time  that  it  becomes  clear  "who  is  the  beneficiary  of  this 
project,  we  will  probably  not  issue  an  opinion,"  he  said.  He  added, 
"Projects  like  this  are  usually  driven  by  self  interest.  Whether  that 
means  a benefit  to  the  consumers  or  to  the  project  developer  could  affect 
what,  if  anything,  we  will  say." 

However,  members  of  the  Mashpee  Wampanoag  Tribal  Council  voiced  their 
concerns  months  before  federal  tribal  recognition  was  assured. 

Last  summer  they  met  privately  with  a representative  of  Minerals 
Management  Service  - the  deciding  agency  on  the  wind  farm  proposal. 

In  a follow-up  letter  dated  Aug.  24,  2006,  members  of  the  Mashpee 
Wampanoag  Tribal  Council  wrote,  "The  Tribe's  economic  health  and  cultural 
heritage  are  virtually  defined  by  our  reliance  on  our  coastal  resources. 
"The  Cape  Wind  project  would  disrupt  the  fragile  habitat  of  these 
aboriginal  fishing  grounds  and  pose  new  navigational  hazards  to  our  fleet. 


The  consequences  would  be  devastating,  in  terms  of  both  economic 
development  and  public  safety." 

Also  of  concern  to  the  tribe  are  potential  archaeological  sites  in  and 
around  Horseshoe  Shoal. 

In  2003,  during  an  archaeological  survey  paid  for  by  Cape  Wind 
Associates,  scientists  found  evidence  of  an  ancient  forest  buried  6 feet 
under  the  floor  of  Nantucket  Sound.  Pieces  of  birch  wood,  grass,  soil  and 
insect  parts  were  found  in  what  scientists  believe  was  a forest  floor  some 
5,500  years  ago.  And  while  this  prehistoric  landscape  suggests  the  area 
was  above  sea  level  then,  questions  remain  as  to  whether  there  are 
archaeological  artifacts  in  the  same  area. 

As  a result  of  these  finds.  Cape  Wind  altered  its  plans,  moving  some 
turbines  farther  from  the  discovery  site.  Still,  members  of  the  tribe  told 
the  federal  government  of  concerns  that  siting  a wind  farm  on  Horseshoe 
Shoal  could  be  a hazard  to  future  archaeological  investigations. 

Mark  Rodgers,  spokesman  for  Cape  Wind  Associates,  offered  no  opinion  on 
the  position  staked  out  by  the  Mashpee  tribe.  But  he  said,  "We  believe  at 
the  end  of  the  day,  when  all  the  analysis  and  assessments  have  been  done. 
Horseshoe  Shoal  will  prove  to  be  the  most  viable  site." 

Karen  Jeffrey  can  be  reached  at  kjeffrey@capecodonline.com. 
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Tribe  Triumph 
By  Laura  Paskus 
February  28,  2007 

EPA  tells  state  uranium  mines  are  on  Indian  land. 

For  almost  two  decades,  the  Navajo  Nation  and  environmental  activists 
have  held  the  line  against  a company  trying  to  open  four  uranium  mines 
near  the  reservation  towns  of  Church  Rock  and  Crownpoint. 

Now,  a recent  decision  from  the  US  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA) 
has  given  activists  new  cause  for  hope. 

In  February,  after  consulting  with  the  US  Department  of  the  Interior's 
Office  of  the  Solicitor  and  wading  through  public  comment,  the  EPA 
determined  that  the  private  land  slated  for  development  is,  in  fact,  a 
dependent  Indian  community.  That  means  one  thing,  the  EPA's  David  Albright 
says:  The  federal  government  - and  not  the  state  of  New  Mexico  - has  final 
say  in  issuing  an  underground  injection  control  permit. 

For  the  tribe,  the  EPA's  decision  is  a "huge  victory,"  attorney  Eric 
Jantz  with  the  New  Mexico  Environmental  Law  Center,  which  represents 
opponents  of  the  mine,  says:  "This  is  really  a struggle  for  self- 
determination,  tribal  sovereignty  and  the  right  of  people  to  be  able  to 
say  what  kind  of  industries  they  host  in  their  communities."  In  February, 
activists  filed  another  lawsuit,  asking  the  court  to  review  the  NRC's 
decision  granting  Hydro  Resources,  Inc.'s  (HRI)  license,  which  they  say 
violated  federal  environmental  laws. 

According  to  a press  release  from  Uranium  Resources,  Inc.,  parent 
company  to  HRI,  it  will  appeal  the  EPA's  decision  to  the  10th  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals. 

Since  1988,  when  the  US  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  (NRC)  first  issued 
Hydro  Resources,  Inc.,  a license,  opponents  have  repeatedly  appealed 
decisions  from  the  federal  agency.  In  2005,  the  tribe  even  passed  a law 
banning  uranium  mining  and  processing  from  the  reservation.  All  the  while, 
HRI  has  had  to  stand  down  while  its  license  was  on  hold.  The  company 
estimates  it  has  already  spent  more  than  $25  million  on  the  project,  and 


claims  the  state  has  lost  more  than  $37  billion  in  revenue. 

In  December,  the  NRC  dismissed  the  last  of  the  appeals  and  validated  the 
company's  license,  but  there  remained  one  major  sticking  point:  whether 
the  state  or  federal  government  could  issue  the  project's  required 
"underground  injection  control  permit." 

During  in  situ  leach  mining,  as  it's  called,  water  fortified  with 
chemicals  is  pumped  into  the  ground.  The  uranium  is  removed  from  the 
resulting  sludge,  while  the  water  - contaminated  water,  activists  say  - is 
pumped  back  into  the  groundwater. 

Because  the  project  area  includes  private  land,  HRI  and  the  state  have 
said  the  state  can  issue  the  permit.  In  fact,  the  state  granted  one  to  the 
company  in  1989.  The  tribe,  however,  claims  control  of  mining  activities 
on  those  160  acres,  saying  its  ban  applies  to  any  and  all  lands  within  the 
external  boundary  of  the  reservation.  To  sort  out  the  issue,  in  2005  the 
New  Mexico  Environment  Department  requested  that  the  US  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  determine  whether  or  not  the  private  allotments  are  part 
of  a "dependent  Indian  community." 

As  uranium  prices  continue  climbing,  the  Navajo  reservation  isn't  the 
only  place  slated  for  uranium  mining.  Sen.  David  Ulibarri,  D-Cibola,  has 
introduced  a bill  to  the  state  Legislature  requesting  that  the  state  work 
better  with  industry  to  "resolve  existing  barriers"  to  uranium  production 
in  the  state. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2006  by  the  Santa  Fe  Reporter. 
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Tech  tidal  wave  heads  toward  tribe 
By  Electa  Draper 
Denver  Post  Staff  Writer 
March  1,  2007 

In  one  of  the  most  starkly  beautiful  and  sparsely  populated  deserts  in 
the  country,  among  a Navajo  people  who  live  in  large  numbers  without 
electricity,  running  water,  paved  roads  or  telephone  service  closer  than 
10  miles,  cutting-edge  supercomputer  technology  is  about  to  hook  them  up. 

"We're  going  to  end  the  digital  divide  in  one  of  the  poorest  nations, 
one  poorly  served  by  public  utilities,"  says  Tom  Davis,  dean  of 
instruction  at  Navajo  Technical  College  in  Crownpoint,  N.M.  "We're  going 
to  leapfrog  the  Navajo  Nation  ahead  of  what's  available  in  the  finest 
homes  and  communities  in  New  York  City  or  Denver." 

The  Internet  to  Flogan  Project  combines  the  newest  innovations  in  radio 
and  wireless  technology,  high  bandwidth  (0C3,  or  Optical  Carrier  level  3) 
and  the  world's  largest  supercomputer,  TeraGrid.  On  a reservation  the  size 
of  West  Virginia  - and  one  that  sprawls  over  parts  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona 
and  Utah  - it  will  cause  an  explosion  in  educational  opportunities, 
emergency  communications,  business  possibilities,  scientific  and 
technological  research,  and  state-of-the-art  telemedicine,  according  to 
Davis  and  the  cadre  of  young  and  zealous  Navajo  engineers  and  partners  at 
the  University  of  California-San  Diego,  University  of  New  Mexico  and  so  on. 

This  is  not  trickle-down  technology.  It  is  technology  transfer  as  tidal 
wave. 

Flans  Werner-Braun,  a networking  giant  who  is  now  principal  investigator 
with  the  High  Performance  Wireless  Research  and  Education  Network  in  San 
Diego,  says  the  Navajo  contacted  the  program  after  hearing  about  it  from 
California  tribes. 

"The  Navajos  are  starting  at  the  leading  edge"  Werner-Braun  says.  "... 

You  need  the  confluence  of  the  technology  and  the  right,  enthusiastic 


people.  It  would  have  been  nearly  impossible  to  do  this  a few  years  ago. 
It's  really  cool,  from  my  point  of  view." 

The  project  has  about  $2.5  million  in  startup  costs  and  hopes  to  get 
about  $3  million  a year  until  it  is  complete,  in  about  five  years. 

This  grid  of  supercomputers  is  the  most  powerful  connection  one  can  have 
and  will  give  the  Navajo  Nation  and  its  estimated  250,000  people  the 
research  and  computational  capabilities  of  a major  university,  Davis  says. 

"We  will  be  able  to  reach  homes  outside  the  power  grid,  using 
alternative  energy  such  as  solar  and  wind,"  says  26-year-  old  Dared  Ribble 
of  Little  Water,  N.M.,  the  network  system  administrator . "We  can  use  this 
technology  to  get  around  our  mesas." 

It  will  be  a network  owned  and  operated  by  Navajo  professionals,  says 
39-year-old  Dason  Arviso  of  Crownpoint,  the  team's  Internet  specialist, 
who,  for  years,  had  to  live  off  the  reservation  to  work  in  his  field. 

"It  was  always  our  goal  to  return  one  day  to  apply  technology  to  the 
community,"  Arviso  says.  "...I  asked  an  elder,  'Do  you  welcome  it?'  She 
said:  'I  see  my  grandchild  smiling."' 

The  project,  which  saw  construction  of  its  first  tower  Ian.  29,  entails 
a wireless  "pipe"  from  Albuquerque  to  Crownpoint,  roughly  120  miles  to  the 
northwest.  College  students,  faculty  and  other  community  members  will 
build  an  extended  mesh  of  broadband  towers  and  install  Little  Fe  (Little 
Iron)  portable  mini-supercomputers,  connecting  the  college  and  the 
TeraGrid  to  some  of  the  31  Navajo  community  centers  by  Duly. 

Then,  over  the  next  few  years,  the  project  will  connect  schools,  clinics 
hospitals,  police  departments,  firehouses  and  homes  throughout  the  eastern 
part  of  the  reservation  in  New  Mexico.  Arviso  said  the  network  eventually 
will  spread  west  into  the  Arizona  and  Utah  portions  of  the  reservation  - 
110  small  supercomputers,  one  in  every  Navajo  chapter  house  (the 
equivalent  of  a rural  town  hall). 

This  is  an  elegant  solution  to  the  last-mile  problem  - the  challenge  of 
getting  technology  into  homes,  in  this  case,  hogans,  some  of  the  most 
remote  homes  in  the  country,  Davis  says. 

"I  like  dealing  directly  with  the  community,  from  the  elders  to  the 
young  kids.  We're  training.  We're  teaching,"  says  team  member  Chris  Yazzie 
26,  from  Kayenta,  Ariz. 

The  college  has  tapped  several  universities,  the  Department  of  Energy 
and  the  state  of  New  Mexico,  among  others,  for  expertise  and  startup 
funding  of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

"We  were  discouraged  by  some  experts  from  even  attempting  it,"  Ribble 
said.  "Being  a Navajo  technologist,  and  going  to  people  who  are  the 
experts  who  say,  'You're  Navajo,  you  shouldn't  even  attempt  it,'  it  hurt 
me.  But  it  fueled  my  drive  to  make  sure  we're  successful.  A lot  of  our 
partners  are  so  excited  this  is  a Navajo  project." 

Diane  Baxter,  education  director  with  the  San  Diego  Supercomputer  Center 
recalls  her  first  visit  to  the  reservation  in  Danuary. 

"The  first  thing  that  struck  me  was  how  isolated  it  was.  Nobody's 
cellphone  worked.  This  community  will  no  longer  be  victimized  by  big 
utilities  (limited  service  at  high  cost).  This  technology  will  allow  the 
Navajos  to  determine  their  own  future.  This  is  one  community  college  with 
big  dreams . " 

Werner-Braun  says  he  also  is  "pretty  proud"  of  it. 

"It's  not  about  technology.  It's  about  people,"  Werner-Braun  says. 
"Isolation  should  be  a choice  ...  not  a barrier." 

Staff  writer  Electa  Draper  can  be  reached  at  970-385-0917 
or  edraper@denverpost.com. 

Copyright  c.  2007  The  Denver  Post.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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'I  would  have  a cabinet  department  for  Native  American  affairs' 
by:  Sonny  Skyhawk 
February  23,  2007 

A conversation  with  presidential  candidate  Bill  Richardson 
Editor's  note:  New  Mexico  Gov.  Bill  Richardson  in  January  began  his  run 
for  the  Democratic  presidential  nomination,  betting  on  a solid  record  and 
his  longstanding  relationships  with  the  Indian  and  Hispanic  peoples  of  his 
region.  Indian  Country  Today's  special  correspondent.  Sonny  Skyhawk,  sat 
down  with  Richardson  to  discuss  his  relationship  with  the  Native  peoples 
of  New  Mexico  and  his  plans  to  continue  improving  that  relationship  if  he 
were  president.  Following  Skyhawk 's  introduction  are  excerpts  from  their 
conversation . 

SANTA  FE,  N.M.  - I'm  an  elder  of  sorts  and  have  worn  out  a few  pairs  of 
moccasins  in  this  life.  Not  much  by  way  of  politics  piques  the  interest  of 
this  old  warrior,  let  alone  state  politics.  But  Gov.  Bill  Richardson's 
second  term  finds  me  paying  attention.  I talked  with  him  in  his  office  in 
Santa  Fe  about  his  ideas  on  improving  the  relationship  between  New  Mexico 
and  the  American  Indian  people  of  the  state. 

Sonny  Skyhawk:  How  was  it  possible  for  you  to  establish  such  a strong 
rapport  with  the  Pueblo  population  in  New  Mexico,  and  yet  many  other 
governors  are  having  difficulty  addressing  the  Native  population  in  their 
own  states? 

Gov.  Bill  Richardson:  Since  the  beginning,  since  I was  a congressman, 

[the]  Secretary  of  Energy,  United  Nations  ambassador,  I felt  that  our 
Native  American  people  have  not  gotten  the  priority  attention  they  deserve, 
so  I've  made  them  partners. 

I've  treated  them  not  just  with  respect,  but  I've  also  used  deeds.  When 
I was  in  Congress,  we  passed  a lot  of  legislation  [that  involved] 
returning  lands  to  the  Pueblos,  respecting  religious  beliefs,  Indian 
religious  rights,  national  parks,  [and]  joint  efforts  between  the  Pueblos 
and  the  federal  government.  When  I was  [the]  Secretary  of  Energy,  we 
returned  millions  of  acres  to  the  Utes  in  Utah  for  energy  development,  and 
then  at  the  United  Nations  I very  proudly  presided  over  a conference  on 
Native  peoples  from  around  the  world.  [...] 

As  governor,  I've  had  two  cabinet  members  [who  were]  Native  Americans; 
I've  elevated  the  Indian  affairs  to  cabinet  level  - it  never  used  to  be 
cabinet-level.  I've  appointed  Native  Americans  to  not  just  jobs  in  the 
administration,  but  commissions  that  deal  with  water  and  infrastructure. 

We  just  negotiated  a gaming  pact,  an  Indian  gaming  agreement,  with  all 
the  pueblos  for  45  years  from  now  and  it  was  built  on  trust;  the  Native 
American  people  get  assurance  and  exclusivity  in  their  gaming  for  another 
40  years  [and]  the  state  gets  more  revenue  from  the  casinos  and  that's  a 
fair  arrangement  based  on  respect. 

I've  never  felt  that  it  is  a matter  of  just  trying  to  get  votes  or 
feeling  good,  but  that  the  Native  American  people  are  real  partners;  and 
if  you  want  to  resolve  problems  in  New  Mexico  involving  land,  water  or 
energy,  you  got  to  have  the  Native  people  with  you.  [...] 

If  I'm  elected  president,  I would  propose  to  make  the  cabinet  secretary 
of  Indian  Affairs  the  Secretary  of  Indian  Affairs;  I would  make  it  cabinet 
level.  I would  try,  because  I believe  within  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  it  does  not  get  the  attention  it  deserves.  I would  have  a cabinet 
department  for  Native  American  affairs.  [...] 

In  terms  of  being  governor,  we  have  said  that  we  recognize  all  tribes  as 
equals,  self-determination  and  government-to-government . And  a Pueblo 
governor  is  equal  to  the  governor  of  New  Mexico.  They're  citizens  of  New 
Mexico.  I just  feel  very  strongly  about  it  and  I'm  going  to  continue  doing 
that  if  I'm  elected  president. 

Skyhawk:  I know  you  have  a good  relationship  with  Joe  Garcia  [president  of 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians]  . . . 


Richardson:  He  swore  me  in.  No  governor  in  New  Mexico  has  ever  been  sworn 
in  by  a Pueblo  governor.  It's  traditionally  the  Supreme  Court,  the  chief 
justice;  but  I said  no,  I'm  going  to  break  tradition.  I want  a Pueblo 
governor . 

Skyhawk:  What  kind  of  message  would  you  give  Indian  leaders  throughout  the 
United  States  as  to  how  you  would  like  to  see  the  government-to-government 
relationship  continue? 

Richardson:  [As  president]  we  would  deal  with  each  tribe  as  a sovereign 
entity,  we  would  respect  that;  we  would  have  a cabinet-level  agency  that 
dealt  with  Indian  affairs,  we  would  upgrade  it  and  it  would  be  a 
relationship  of  respect  and  consultation.  I would  probably  be  the  first 
president  to  have  a Native  American  in  the  cabinet  ...  I would  be 
inclusive;  I would  have,  in  my  administration,  a cabinet  that  looks  like 
America . 

Skyhawk:  As  a candidate  that  is  running  for  the  highest  office  in  this 
land,  can  you  see  the  relationship  with  American  Indians  as  being  not  only 
vital  to  the  presidency  but  vital  to  the  point  that  you  try  to  acquire  the 
acceptance  of  Native  Americans  throughout  America? 

Richardson:  Yes,  I would  consider  it  a vital  relationship  and  today  it's 
not  considered  that.  I'm  very  concerned  about  the  lack  of  commitment  by 
the  federal  government,  not  just  in  the  area  of  health  care  but  also 
education.  This  is  why  in  New  Mexico,  because  there  is  no  strong  federal 
commitment,  we  have  the  statewide  Indian  Healthcare  Act  where  the  state, 
not  takes  over,  but  supplements  the  health  care  that  is  not  happening  [on 
the  federal  level]. 

I'm  particularly  concerned  about  the  plight  nationally:  not  just  of 
reservation  Native  Americans,  but  urban  Indians.  Many  are  living  in  our 
cities,  off  the  reservations,  and  they  are  not  getting  health  care  - they 
are  not  getting  assistance.  We  need  to  develop  some  better  delivery 
systems  for  urban  Indians  throughout  the  country  in  our  major  cities.  I 
would  consider  it  vital.  I would  make  it  a government-to-government 
relationship. 

I would  include  also  a number  of  initiatives  that  would  bureaucratically 
elevate  that  status,  such  as  a cabinet  agency;  such  as  an  effort  to  deal 
with  each  tribe  as  a sovereign  nation  and  I would  try  to  resolve  this 
Indian  trust  fund  issue.  I would  try  to  resolve  some  of  the  issues  related 
to  waters  and  public  lands  and  the  disputes  that  exist. 

First,  I would  fully  fund  the  Indian  Healthcare  Act.  There  would  be  a 
stronger  budget  in  my  administration  on  Indian  health  care.  When  it  comes 
to  education  and  when  it  comes  to  childhood  obesity,  the  highest  suicide 
rate  is  among  Indian  kids.  I would  try  to  set  up  on  the  reservations,  as  I 
have  here  in  New  Mexico,  school-based  health  clinics:  health  clinics  in 
schools  that  are  able  to  work  with  kids,  counsel  them  and  give  them  early 
intervention . 

I would  change  the  way  the  federal  government  deals  with  Indian  people 
by  giving  them  more  priority  and  more  funding,  but  also  giving  them  more 
access  and  more  respect  and  trust. 

Skyhawk:  How  would  you  ask  for  help  from  Native  Americans? 

Richardson:  I would  ask  the  Indian  people  for  help  because  I would  say, 
"Look  at  my  record.  Look  at  what  I've  done,  not  just  the  speeches  I'm 
giving  or  the  votes  I've  cast.  I've  actually  done  things,  in  New  Mexico 
and  as  a congressman,  that  have  helped  Indian  people.  Look  at  deeds,  not 
words."  I've  had  a long  record  with  Indian  people  and  they  would  be  very 
much  a part  of  my  administration. 

I would  not  forget  that  I was  elected  in  1982  because  of  the  Indian  vote, 
because  I had  a very  strong  Hispanic  candidate  and  I'm  Hispanic,  too;  but 
it  was  the  Indian  vote  that  went  with  me  and  I won  very  narrowly  to  become 
a congressman.  I remember  my  debts.  But  I also  ask  for  the  help  of  the 
Indian  people  because  I believe  I'm  honest,  I'm  passionate  and  I've  got  a 


proven  record  with  Native  Americans. 

Copyright  c.  1998  - 2007  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Anumpa  Achukma/Good  News 
Language  Loss  Can  Be  Reversed 
2006.08 

This  is  a newsletter  dedicated  to  reporting  the  successes  in  revitalizing 
endangered  languages  worldwide.  Share  your  good  news  with  us  by  sending  us 
an  article  about  your  program  or  current  activity  in  revitalizing  an 
endangered  language. 

Please  forward  this  newsletter  to  anyone  who  might  be  interested. 

Restoring  Prestige 

During  the  question/answer  period  of  a presentation  at  a conference,  a 
young  Cherokee  man  brought  up  the  issue  of  young  people  being  ashamed  to 
speak  their  native  tongues,  the  reason  being  that  these  languages  were 
non-prestigious  in  the  areas  where  they  lived  - in  this  particular  case, 
Navajo  in  Arizona.  This  speaks  to  recent  and  on-going  suppression  of 
Native  languages  and  cultures  by  non-Indians  in  that  area,  particularly 
through  schools. 

This,  perhaps,  is  a social  argument  for  having  education  via  the  Native 
language  - this  increases  the  prestige  of  the  Native  language.  This  use  of 
language  has  been  used  successfully  by  the  Hawaiians  and  the  Maori,  and  to 
some  extent  even  Irish,  to  increase  the  viability  and  longevity  of  their 
indigenous  languages.  While  there  are  fewer  and  fewer  native  speakers  of 
Irish,  having  twelve  years  of  Irish  insures  that  there  are  many  second 
language  speakers  of  Irish  and  consequently  keeps  the  language  alive  (Dr. 
Alan  Fludson,  PC,  January  14,  2007). 

Other  prestige  uses  of  language  include  for  governmental  and  religious 
purposes.  There  are  groups  in  the  Southwest,  who  conduct  government 
business  via  their  own  languages.  Young  Dine'  (Navajo)  who  cannot  speak 
their  own  language  have  little  chance  of  being  heard  at  a Chapter  House 
meeting,  for  example.  And,  of  course,  this  principle  has  been  used 
successfully  by  Christian  missionaries  around  the  world  to  convert 
indigenous  people.  There  are  many  churches  where  the  service  is  conducted 
entirely  in  an  indigenous  language.  This  is  still  the  case,  for  example, 
among  many  Choctaw  churches.  Since  many  elders  are  Christian,  going  to 
church  is  the  place  to  go  to  learn  the  language. 

Unfortunately,  young  people  are  no  longer  going  to  church  in  the  same 
numbers  as  in  times  past.  What  draws  young  people  today  (for  any  time  for 
that  matter)  is  popular  culture.  And  popular  culture  has  an  effect  on  the 
language  of  young  people.  This  suggests  that  we  need  to  expand  our 
languages  into  all  possible  domains  - prestigious  and  popular. 

Success  Stories 

Alutiiq  (Aluet)  speakers  of  Kodiak  record  CD  to  preserve  dying  language 
http://www.adn . com/ news/ ala ska/rural/story/8594236p- 8487031c . html 

Alutiiq  is  likely  spoken  by  fewer  than  100  people  in  Alaska.  Alutiiq 
Museum  Director  Sven  Haakanson  3r.,  a Harvard-trained  anthropologist  who 
is  also  Sugpiak,  estimates  that  between  35  and  50  original  speakers  live 
on  Kodiak  Island  today. 

A CD  from  the  sessions  will  be  available  for  sale  later  in  the  year,  and 
museum  workers  say  demand  from  visitors  already  exists. 

In  Bolivia,  Speaking  Up  For  Native  Languages 
http: //www. Washington post . com/wp-dyn/content/ 
article/2007/01/29/AR2007012901665 . html 

LA  PAZ,  Bolivia  - Andrea  Mamani  stood  in  front  of  her  students  the  other 
day  and  started  the  afternoon  lesson  by  pointing  to  her  head.  The  22 


students,  aspiring  public  heath-care  professionals  in  white  labcoats, 
responded  in  ragged  unison:  "P'iqi." 

She  pointed  to  her  arm.  "Ampara,"  they  answered. 

Mamani  was  teaching  them  Aymara,  an  indigenous  language  spoken  mainly  in 
the  rural  highlands  of  Bolivia  and  Peru.  The  students  in  her  class,  most 
of  them  urbanites,  had  scant  previous  knowledge  of  the  language.  But  they 
are  pioneers  in  a training  program  that  President  Evo  Morales  -the 
country's  first  indigenous  president  - hopes  will  become  standard  for  all 
government  employees.  Evo  Morales  wants  to  make  Quechua  and  Aymara  the 
official  languages  of  Bolivia,  instead  of  Spanish  - an  estimated  37%  of 
the  population  speak  an  indigenous  language.  Universities  report  that 
enrollment  in  indigenous  language  programs  is  up  since  he  took  power, and 
the  Education  Ministry  continues  to  open  new  centers  where  the  languages 
are  taught.  Last  year,  a student  at  San  Pablo  Catholic  University  in 
Bolivia  wrote  his  graduate  thesis  in  Aymara  - a first  for  the  country. 

Spelling  game  creator  aims  to  revive  Shuswap 

The  Shuswap  Spelling  Game  is  a new  creation  from  Sugar  Cane  resident 
Winston  Alphonse  to  help  people  learn  the  language. 
http://www.wltribune.com/portals-code/list . cgi? 
paper=37&cat=59&id=826301&more=We ' ytkp  . 

If  you  don't  understand  this  word  - "hello"  to  a group  of  people  - you 
may  want  to  consider  the  Shuswap  Spelling  Game,  a new  creation  from  Sugar 
Cane  resident  Winston  Alphonse.  He  says  Shuswap,  the  original  language  of 
the  Williams  Lake  area,  is  about  90  per  cent  lost  in  this  region.  So  he 
wanted  to  find  a way  to  bring  it  back  and  get  young  people  interested. 

"When  I hear  a conversation  (in  Shuswap)  between  young  people,  then  my 
job  will  be  done,"  he  says. 

The  game  is  comprised  of  a board  with  crossword-like  spaces.  There  is  a 
bag  of  Shuswap  letters  complete  with  accents.  The  object  of  the  game  is  to 
form  words  across  the  squares. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  Shuswap  Spelling  game  contact  Winston 
Alphonse  at  ShuswapSpellingGame@yahoo.ca. 

Immersion  unlocks  language  for  Cree  students 

http: //www. Canada . com/ saskatoonstarphoenix/news/third_page/story . html? 
id=453e26b0-4518-4556-8c62-d0bae581b0ce 

Cree  immersion  is  a bright  idea  that  was  introduced  in  Saskatoon  two 
years  ago  with  a group  of  13  kindergarten  kids  at  Confederation  Park 
School.  Coupled  with  the  Grade  1 class  added  last  September,  there  are  now 
23  students  enrolled  in  the  program.  The  numbers  will  multiply  again  in 
the  fall  when  a Grade  2 class  joins  the  lineup.  For  all  but  two  of  the 
students,  Cree  is  a new  language.  Growing  up  in  the  city,  immersed  in 
urban  life,  most  of  them  speak  only  English. 

Rabbitskin  (the  teacher)  dreams  of  a day  when  there  is  not  just  a class, 
but  a whole  school  in  the  city  dedicated  to  the  teaching  of  everything 
Cree.  She  envisions  students  from  K to  12  learning  the  language  and 
drumming  up  the  history  and  maintaining  the  Cree  traditions . "We  teach 
songs,  rhymes,  prayers.  And  humour.  There's  a lot  of  humour  in  Cree." 

Classes  in  Cree  are  offered  at  three  high  schools  in  Saskatoon.  Dogniez 
says  this  program  goes  beyond  that.  More  than  learning  the  language,  this 
is  about  preserving  a culture,  bflorence@sp.canwest.com 

Ph.D.  program  helps  to  preserve  Hawaiian  language 
http: //www. indiancountry.com/content . cfm?id= 1096414452 

The  Hawaiian  language  and  culture's  ongoing  revitalization  is  evident  in 
the  more  than  1,000  children,  ages  3 to  18,  who  are  currently  receiving 
their  education  in  the  Hawaiian  language  within  the  10  schools  located  on 
Oahu  and  in  the  University  of  Hawaii-Hilo ' s doctor  of  philosophy  degree  in 
Hawaiian  and  indigenous  language  - the  country's  first  doctorate  of  its 
kind,  according  to  the  school.  1 

Five  students  are  enrolled  in  the  new  program,  which  was  established 
this  fall  for  a doctor  of  philosophy  degree  in  Hawaiian  and  indigenous 
language  and  culture  revitalization. 

"We're  not  an  ivory  tower  Ph.D.  We're  a community  service  Ph.D.,"  said 


UH-Hilo  Hawaiian  professor  Pila  Wilson. 

There  are  15,000  people  who  can  speak  Hawaiian  reasonably  well,  but  only 
about  100  remaining  elders  who  grew  up  speaking  it,  Wilson  said.  The  goal 
is  to  make  English  the  language  of  business  and  work,  and  Hawaiian  the 
language  of  the  home  for  Hawaiian  families,  Wilson  said.  "The  Hawaiian 
language  is  not  going  to  live  if  you  are  below  average  when  you  speak,"  he 
said . 

Strengthening  Hawaiian  has  the  broad  value  of  strengthening  Hawaiian 
families  and  strengthening  the  economy,  because  Hawaiian  culture  is  a 
major  reason  when  tourists  come  here,  he  said. 

American  Indians  Urge  Oklahoma  State  Lawmakers  to  Oppose  'English  Only' 
Measure 

http : //www. foxnews . com/ story/0, 2933, 251092, 00 . html 

American  Indian  leaders,  citing  a desire  to  preserve  their  native 
languages,  urged  state  lawmakers  Thursday  to  defeat  "English  only" 
legislation  that  would  declare  English  Oklahoma's  official  language.  In  a 
letter  to  lawmakers,  Cherokee  Nation  Principal  Chief  Chad  Smith  said  the 
measure,  approved  on  Wednesday  by  the  House  General  Government  and 
Transportation  Committee,  "is  really  just  an  ugly  symbol  of  intolerance." 

"Our  great  state  has  been  blessed  with  more  than  35  Indian  nations,  each 
of  which  has  a unique  culture,"  Smith  said.  "Part  of  that  culture  comes 
from  the  richness  of  native  languages,  which  have  been  spoken  here  for 
centuries  before  Oklahoma  became  a state." 

In  a separate  statement,  George  Tiger,  a member  of  the  Muscogee  (Creek) 
Nation  and  chairman  of  the  United  Indian  Nations  of  Oklahoma,  said  tribal 
governments  support  school  language  preservation  programs  that  could  be 
harmed  by  the  measure. 

Meanwhile,  the  bill's  author.  Rep.  George  Faught,  R-Muskogee,  said  he  is 
working  with  other  lawmakers,  including  members  of  the  Legislature's 
Native  American  Caucus,  to  resolve  concerns.  "We're  exploring  that  right 
now,"  Faught  said.  "I've  obviously  walked  into  a hornet's  nest.  I didn't 
realize  this  was  going  to  be  this  heated.  Lawmakers  of  Indian  heritage 
said  they  will  work  to  defeat  the  measure. 

Poetry  in  Indigenous  Languages 

annie  g.  ross 

First  Nations  Studies 

School  for  the  Contemporary  Arts 

Simon  Fraser  University 

8888  University  Drive 

Burnaby,  British  Columbia 

V5A  1S6 

annier@sfu . ca 

Telephone:  604-291-3575  Facsimile:  604-291-5666= 

Halito,  George  Ann 

thank  you  so  much  for  writing. 

i and  the  project  would  be  honored  to  be  mentioned  in  your  newsletter. 

we  do  have  a deadline  of  march  15. 

do  you  think  that  is  enough  time?  i hope  so. 

we  could  extend  to  the  end  of  march  if  necessary. 

we  hope  to  keep  poems  to  100  words  or  less. 

however,  if  someone  is  writing  in  their  heritage  language,  those  powerful 
indigenous  words,  they  could  translate  into  english  the  100  words,  but  take 
as  many  words  as  they  like  for  the  original  form, 
thank  you  so  much 
annie 

Mayan  languages  enjoy  renaissance 

http : //news . Scotsman . com/latest . cfm? id =23 6772007 

A bilingual  education  drive  in  the  mostly  Mayan  country  is  reviving  21 
languages  pushed  aside  since  the  Spanish  conquest,  some  of  which  were 
close  to  extinction.  Students  at  a school  in  the  mountain  village  of 
Popabaj  two  hours  west  of  the  capital  simultaneously  learn  numbers  and 


vocabulary  in  Spanish  and  the  Kaqchikel  Mayan  language. 

Each  of  Guatemala's  Mayan  languages  is  being  standardised  with 
dictionaries  and  school  grammar  books.  The  Internet  has  made  it  easier  to 
create  and  distribute  them.  "There  has  been  a significant  growth  of  young 
people  speaking  Mayan  languages/'  said  Maya  lawyer  Amilcar  Pop.  "This  is  a 
historic  moment." 

Youth  want  to  boost  language  skills 

http://deseretnews.com/dn/view/0j 1249 j 660194357j00.html 

When  asked  if  they  spoke  their  indigenous  languagej  only  about  a third  of 
the  students  attending  an  American  Indian  youth  conference  raised  their 
hands.  When  asked  if  they  wanted  to  learn  to  speak  itj  nearly  everyone 
else  raised  their  hands.  Shirlee  Silversmithj  Indian  education  specialist 
in  the  Utah  State  Office  of  Educationj  told  youths  at  the  Salt  Palace 
Convention  Center  Friday  they  could  make  a difference  by  encouraging  Sen. 
Howard  Stephensonj  R-Draperj  to  make  funding  for  "indigenous  heritage 
languages"  a priority.  "Many  languages  are  becoming  extinctj"  Silversmith 
saidj  urging  students  to  support  a proposal  to  add  $275j000  each  year  in 
ongoing  funding  to  the  Office  of  Education  budget  to  develop  curriculum 
for  each  of  Utah's  five  principal  indigenous  languages  and  dialects: 

Navajo  (Dine)j  Ute  (Nooahpahgut) j Paiute  (Numic)j  and  Goshute  and  Shoshone 
(Shoshoni).  The  proposal  didn't  make  it  onto  a final  priority  list 
legislators  are  looking  at. 

The  San  Juan  District  offers  Navajo  language  courses  in  its  K-12 
curriculum  and  has  a media  center  that  is  producing  curricula  materials. 

If  the  earmarked  funding  is  restored j it  would  fund  such  efforts  statewide. 
"This  is  having  an  impact  on  students  academicallyj " Turk  saidj  pointing 
to  an  analysis  that  showed  for  English  proficient  Navajo  studentSj 
learning  the  Navajo  language  narrowed  achievement  gaps  with  non-Indian 
peers.  In  language  artSj  the  achievement  difference  between  white  and 
Navajo  students  narrowed  from  22  percent  to  15  percent;  in  math  it  went 
from  35  percent  to  23  percent;  and  in  science  from  45  percent  to  10 
percent . 

E-mail:  dbulkeley@desnews.com 

Dear  Friends  of  Indigenous  Languages: 

The  web  site  for  the  14th  annual  Stabilizing  Indigenous  Languages 
Symposium  is  now  up  and  running  at  http://linguistlist.org/sils/  with  a 
call  for  papers  and  information  on  the  conference  site. 

Descendants  of  the  Joseph  Band  are  laboring  to  preserve  the  Nez  Perce 
language 

Agnes  DaviSj  82j  is  the  daughter  of  the  last  recognized  chief  of  the 
Joseph  Band  of  the  Nez  Perce  tribe.  She  and  a few  others  from  her  tribe 
are  spending  countless  hours  working  to  preserve  a dialect  of  Nez  Perce. 
(Colin  Mulvany  The  Spokesman-Review  ) 

There  are  other  native  speakers  of  Nez  Percej  particularly  on  the  Nez 
Perce  Reservation  in  central  Idaho  and  on  the  Umatilla  Reservation  in 
eastern  Oregon.  But  Davis  and  Andrews  think  and  speak  a dialect  of  the 
language  as  it  evolved  in  Oregon's  Wallowa  Valleyj  a place  for  which  the 
elders  of  the  Joseph  Band  still  yearn. "We  carry  that  grief  still  todayj " 
Redstar  said.  "Our  ties  are  to  the  land  and  the  people  interred  in  the 
land . " 

Davis'  fatherj  Willie  "Red  Star"  AndrewSj  was  raised  by  Joseph  and  his 
two  wives  in  Nespelem  after  his  own  mother  died  at  Fort  Spokanej  where  the 
Joseph  Band  wintered  in  1885.  As  a little  girlj  Davis  sat  by  the  side  of 
the  woman  she  called  "grandmaj"  one  of  Joseph's  wives  who  was  then  old  and 
blind.  I would  sit  by  her  bed  and  she  would  cry  for  Wallowaj"  Davis 
recalled.  "I  was  8 or  9 and  I didn't  understand.  (Nespelem)  was  my  home. 

Todayj  it  is  estimated  that  more  than  400  descendants  of  the  Joseph  Band 
live  on  the  Colville  Reservation.  Many  of  therrij  including  Davis  and 
Redstarj  keep  the  traditional  ways  alive  in  the  Walahsat  Longhousej  a mile 
north  of  Nespelemj  on  land  donated  by  Redstar' s mother. 

In  Aprilj  the  Nez  Perce  celebrate  the  First  Roots  feast  at  the  longhouse 
as  part  of  the  Walahsat  religionj  sometimes  called  the  Washatj  Longhouse 
or  Seven  Drum  religion. 


The  longhouse  is  divided  into  two  large  rooms.  One  has  tables  and  chairs 
and  is  used  for  informal  occasions.  The  other  room  is  used  for  ceremonies, 
including  funerals.  A large  rectangular  dirt  floor,  called  the  ha'wtnin' 
we' yes,  or  sacred  floor,  is  cut  into  the  center  of  the  ceremonial  room  to 
maintain  the  Wallowa  people's  ties  to  Mother  Earth. 

"Our  language  reaches  into  the  earth  and  becomes  part  of  it  and  ties  you 
to  the  ground,"  said  Redstar,  who  often  leads  longhouse  adherents  in  song 
and  prayer  in  Nez  Perce.  "The  words  tie  you  back  to  Mother  Earth.  It  is 
the  language  into  which  we  were  born." 

Nez  Perce  is  a Sahaptin  language  similar  to  the  dialects  spoken  by 
Yakima,  Cayuse,  Walla  Walla,  Palouse  and  Umatilla  tribes.  The  Cultures  and 
Language  Program  of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Colville  Reservation  is 
working  to  preserve  two  other  native  languages,  Okanogan  and  Moses 
Columbia,  which  are  Salish. 

Grants  and  Conferences 

https : //www3 . nationalgeographic . com/genographic/glf_charter . pdf 
Genographic  Legacy  Fund  Offers  Grants  to  Support  Indigenous  Communities 
Worldwide 

Deadline:  Dune  15,  2007 

The  Genorgraphic  Legacy  Fund  aims  to  empower  indigenous  and  traditional 
peoples  on  a local  level  while  helping  to  raise  awareness  on  a global 
level  of  the  challenges  and  pressures  facing  these  communities.  Reflecting 
the  values  and  missions  of  the  Genographic  Project  ( https : //www3 . 
nationalgeographic . com/genographic/  ) partners  - the  National  Geographic 
Society,  IBM  ( http://www.ibm.com/  ),  and  the  Waitt  Family  Foundation  ( 
http://www.waittfoundation.org/  ) - support  from  the  fund  will  be  directed 
primarily  toward  education  initiatives,  cultural  conservation,  and 
linguistic  preservation  and  revitalization  efforts. 

Genographic  Legacy  Fund  grants  are  open  to  individuals,  groups,  and 
organizations.  Applicants  must  provide  a record  of  current  or  prior  work 
in  support  of  indigenous  education  programs  and/or  cultural  or  linguistic 
conservation  efforts.  Applicants  should  be  seeking  to  expand  their  service 
to  indigenous  communities  and  have  a demonstrated  commitment  to  improving 
general  awareness  of  indigenous  cultures,  histories,  and  heritages.  The 
majority  of  the  people  forming  the  group  responsible  for  providing  project 
governance  must  be  members  of  the  indigenous  community  in  which  the 
project  will  be  implemented. 

Projects  are  divided  into  two  general  categories:  1)  Micro  - smaller, 
discrete  projects  that  typically  require  lower  amounts  of  funding;  funding 
for  these  projects  will  be  capped  at  $25,000  each.  2)  Macro  - larger,  more 
complex  projects  undertaken  in  conjunction  with  other  entities  such  as 
NGOs,  local  education  institutions,  government  agencies,  etc.  Grant 
amounts  are  more  flexible  but  will  not  typically  exceed  $100,000  each. 

Applications  are  accepted  on  a semi-annual  basis.  Submissions  for  semi- 
annual review  will  close  on  Dune  15  and  December  15  of  each  year  for  the 
duration  of  the  project. 

More  information  on  the  fund  and  the  grant  application  process  as  well 
as  an  FAQ  can  be  found  on  the  Genographic  Legacy  Fund  Web  site. 

Sponsor:  Administration  for  Native  Americans/ACF/DFIHS 
Program  Number:  12676 

Title:  Native  American  Languages  Preservation  and 
Maintenance 

E-mail:  tichappelle@acf.hhs.gov 
Program  URL: 

http://www.acf.hhs . gov/grant s/open/HFIS- 2007- ACF- ANA- NL- 0016. html 
SYNOPSIS:  The  sponsor  provides  funding  to  assist  applicants  in  designing 
projects  which  will  promote  the  survival  and  continuing  vitality  of  Native 
American  languages. 

Deadline(s) : 03/19/2007 

Link  to  full  program  description: 

http: //www. infoed.org/new_spin/ spin_prog. asp? 12676 

Nahuatl  Language  and  Culture  Workshops 

Mapitzmitl  offers  these  workshops.  You  can  contact  him  at 


pazehecatl@hotmail . com . 

You  can  view  video  footage  and  photographs  of  Kalpulli  Ehecatl  (Community 
of  the  Wind)  at  http://kalpulliehecatl2.blogspot.com. 

Cherokee  Language  Lessons 
http : //nativepeople . net /mood le 
http : //www . cherokee . org 

Send  your  stories  to  holabitubbe@gmail.com.  Tell  us  about  your  language 
programs,  plans,  proposals,  etc.  Thanks  to  the  ILAT  Digest  for  sharing 
stories . 

If  you  do  not  wish  to  receive  any  further  newsletters,  I apologize.  Please 
hit  "reply"  and  type  in  unsubscribe.  I will  remove  your  email  address  from 
our  mailing  list. 

If  you  received  a forwarded  copy  and  would  like  to  receive  this  newsletter, 
please  send  us  your  email  address.  I will  add  it  to  our  mailing  list. 

Ho  Anumpoli!  is  a New  Mexico  non-profit  organization.  For  more  information 
about  us,  go  to  http://www.geocities.com/hoanumpoli 
For  previous  issues  of  Anumpa  Achukma,  go  to 
http: //www. geocities . com/hoanumpoli /anumpa . html 

George  Ann  Gregory,  Ph.D. 

Choctaw/Cherokee 
Fulbright  Scholar 

"RE : Language  as  old  as  the  Hills"  

Date:  Tuesday,  February  27,  2007  07:37  pm 
From:  Dale  M.  <MailDale@webtv. net> 

Sub j : Language  as  old  as  the  Hills 

http : //www. newsobserver . com/105/ story/ 547062 . html 

Language  as  old  as  the  hills 

In  Western  North  Carolina,  Cherokee  are  on  a mission  to  keep  the  language 
and  culture  of  their  ancestors  alive 
Travis  Long,  Staff  Writer 
February  25,  2007 

Cherokee  - The  10th-graders  in  Laura  Hill  Pinnix's  class  stand  in  the 
shadow  of  Cherokee  Central  High  School  as  a Cherokee  traditionalist 
explains  the  rules  of  a Cherokee  marble  game.  There's  something  else  very 
traditional  and  very  Cherokee  about  the  scene:  the  language  the  students 
are  using. 

Pinnix  encourages  them  to  speak  only  Cherokee  while  playing  the  game, 
which  vaguely  resembles  boccie. 

"O-s-da!"  she  calls  as  a student  makes  a good  toss. 

Another  student  quietly  asks  Pinnix  to  translate  the  words  big  nose  into 
Cherokee.  The  teenager  then  giggles  as  she  taunts  an  unsuspecting  opponent 
with  "ay-kwa  ga-ya-so-li . " 

Pinnix  and  others  at  the  Cherokee  Reservation  in  Western  North  Carolina 
are  on  a mission  to  keep  the  language  and  culture  of  their  ancestors  alive. 
Cherokee  language  classes,  such  as  Pinnix's,  are  required  for  graduation. 

This  is  a stark  contrast  to  past  efforts  to  rid  the  Native  American 
students  of  their  culture  by  assimilation  and,  in  some  cases,  force. 

"I  want  to  make  it  personal,  " Pinnix  says  of  her  efforts.  "There  are  a 
lot  of  cultural  traits  that  are  still  existent,  but  a lot  of  students, 
they  don't  know  they  have  it.  ...  Nobody  has  ever  said  to  them,  'This  is 
what  makes  you  Cherokee. ' " 

Pinnix,  who  is  in  her  50s,  says  Cherokee  was  the  only  language  spoken  in 
her  home  when  she  was  a child.  She  didn't  learn  to  speak  English  until  the 
second  grade. 

Now,  she  teaches  her  native  tongue  to  students  who  know  very  little 
Cherokee  - if  any  - when  they  enter  her  class  in  high  school. 

A recent  study  conducted  on  behalf  of  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokees 
concluded  that  the  Cherokee  language  is  between  Stage  6 and  Stage  7 of  the 


eight  stages  of  language  loss.  Stage  1 would  be  considered  dynamic 
survival  of  a language,  while  Stage  8 means  extinction. 

Of  the  estimated  13,400  members  of  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians- 
about  9,000  of  whom  are  on  the  North  Carolina  reservation  - just  460  are 
fluent  in  the  Cherokee  language,  the  study  found.  And  72  percent  of  the 
fluent  speakers  are  older  than  50,  and  an  average  of  three  Cherokee 
speakers  die  every  two  months. 

Margaret  Bender,  associate  professor  of  anthropology  at  Wake  Forest 
University  in  Winston-Salem,  says  the  Cherokee  language  was  eroded  over 
the  years  by  constant  contact  with  English. 

Almost  from  the  outset,  the  Cherokee  Reservation  relied  heavily  on 
tourism  to  sustain  its  economy.  Thus,  many  Cherokee  assimilated  with 
modern  culture  and  their  native  language  went  away,  says  Bender,  author  of 
"Signs  of  Cherokee  Culture:  Sequoyah's  Syllabary  in  Eastern  Cherokee  Life. 

Aside  from  everyday  exposure  to  English,  the  Cherokee  language  was  once 
forcefully  stripped  from  the  culture  of  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  under 
the  guise  of  civilizing  Cherokee  youth. 

From  1880  to  1954,  Cherokee  children  were  required  to  attend  the 
Cherokee  Boarding  School.  Originally  founded  by  Quakers,  the  school  was 
taken  over  by  the  federal  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  1892.  At  the  time, 
the  government  was  intensifying  its  efforts  to  remove  Indian  culture  from 
native  youth. 

Cherokee  tribe  elder  Derry  Wolfe,  now  82,  remembers  sneaking  up  the  hill 
behind  the  school  with  childhood  friends  to  play  Cherokee  marbles,  one  of 
many  activities  forbidden  at  the  school.  He  also  remembers  students  being 
punished  for  speaking  Cherokee. 

"The  disciplinarian  would  wear  that  belt  across  his  shoulders 
crisscrossed,"  Wolfe  says.  "If  he  thought  you  were  even  just  thinking 
about  speaking  Indian  language,  he'd  just  about  give  you  a good  whack  ... 
one  that  would  really  make  you  hurt." 

Today,  efforts  to  preserve  the  language  are  evident  across  the 
reservation.  Signs  display  street  names  in  English  and  the  Cherokee 
syllabary  (a  form  of  writing  invented  by  Sequoyah  in  1821). 

Public  buildings  and  many  businesses  bear  names  in  both  languages,  and 
billboards  remind  elders  to  speak  Cherokee  to  children  on  a regular  basis. 

With  help  from  a $17,500  federal  grant  matched  by  the  Eastern  Band,  the 
tribe  bought  and  is  programming  10  hand-held  voice-translation  computers, 
called  "Phraselators . " A user  can  speak  into  the  devices  in  English,  then 
get  an  equivalent  recorded  phrase  in  Cherokee. 

"Thirteen  Moons,"  the  latest  book  by  "Cold  Mountain"  novelist  Charles 
Frazier,  is  being  painstakingly  translated  into  Cherokee  by  translator 
Myrtle  Driver. 

And  adult  Cherokees  are  showing  increased  interest  in  some  of  the 
language  immersion  classes  and  speaking  groups  available  in  Eastern  Band 
communities . 

Perhaps  the  most  aggressive  initiative  to  revitalize  the  language  is  a 
partnership  with  Western  Carolina  University  in  Cullowhee  to  create  the 
first  phase  of  the  Kituwah  Immersion  Academy. 

The  tribe  has  invested  nearly  half  a million  dollars  in  the  academy, 
which  serves  27  preschool-age  children. 

"English  Stops  Here"  is  posted  on  a red  octagonal  sign  in  the  day-care 
center's  hallway.  For  five  to  six  hours  a day,  five  days  a week,  the 
children  are  cared  for  and  spoken  to  exclusively  in  the  Cherokee  language. 
Children  are  referred  to  by  their  Cherokee-pronounced  names,  and  the 
syllabary  replaces  the  ABCs. 

The  tribe  plans  to  expand  the  program  through  sixth  grade. 

'Incredibly  rich' 

Bender,  the  Wake  Forest  professor,  says  the  Cherokee  language  is  still 
relevant.  She  thinks  it  has  the  ability  to  evolve,  adapt  to  modern 
concepts  and,  in  some  cases,  meld  with  English  vocabulary  to  form  a modern 
Cherokee  language. 

"Cherokee  is  an  incredibly  rich  and  beautiful  language,"  Bender  says. 
"The  fact  that  it  is  so  different,  in  particular,  makes  it  a resource  and 
a part  of  our  heritage  in  this  country  that  we  all  should  be  supportive  of 


maintaining  and  revitalizing. 

"I  think  if  we  really  think  about  it,  we'll  realize  it's  not  just  the 
Eastern  Band  that  stands  to  lose  if  this  language  is  lost." 

For  16-year-old  Hakeli  Swimmer,  the  motive  for  keeping  the  language 
alive  is  personal.  Learning  Cherokee  creates  opportunities  for  him  to 
connect  with  elders  in  his  family.  His  grandmother,  Amanda  Swimmer,  is  a 
renowned  potter  who  speaks  fluent  Cherokee. 

"She  likes  it  better  than  talking  in  English  because  she  can  speak  it 
faster.  She  feels  more  comfortable  talking  in  Cherokee,"  lakeli  says. 

He  plans  to  leave  the  reservation  someday,  so  his  basic  Spanish  skills 
will  probably  be  of  more  use  to  him  than  Cherokee.  Still,  lakeli  is  one  of 
Pinnix's  most  enthusiastic  students. 

"If  everyone  doesn't  pass  it  on,  pretty  soon  there  won't  be  any  more 
speakers,"  he  says.  "We  wouldn't  really  be  Cherokee  anymore.  We  would  be 
just  another  group  of  Indians." 

Copyright  c.  2007,  The  News  & Observer  Publishing  Company 
A subsidiary  of  The  McClatchy  Company. 
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Keweenaw  community  seeks  to  save  Ojibwe  language 
Associated  Press 
February  26,  2007 

BARAGA,  Mich.  - With  few  living  native  speakers  left,  the  Keweenaw  Bay 
Indian  Community,  like  many  American  Indian  groups  across  the  country,  is 
launching  an  initiative  to  preserve  "the  first  people's  language." 

The  reservation  in  Michigan's  remote  Upper  Peninsula  is  one  of  those 
belonging  to  the  Ojibwa  tribe,  whose  native  language  is  Ojibwe. 

Members  say  the  language  is  an  essential  aspect  of  their  culture. 
"Language  is  communication,  but  also  it  tells  who  you  are,"  said  Earl 
Otchingwanigan , professor  emeritus  of  Ojibwe  at  Bemidji  State  University 
in  Minnesota.  "Within  the  language  itself,  there  is  history  and  culture 
built  into  it." 

"Other  cultures  around  the  world  . . . have  brought  their  languages  back 
from  the  brink  of  extinction,  such  as  the  Maori  in  the  South  Seas,"  he 
said.  "The  Hewish  people  in  Israel  have  brought  their  language  back,  so  it 
can  be  done." 

A $109,708  grant  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
is  financing  a study  of  the  language's  level  of  use. 

On  Ian.  22,  the  Keweenaw  community  sent  out  1,200  questionnaires  to 
members,  with  questions  including,  "Where  do  you  use  the  Ojibwe  language?" 
"Do  you  feel  comfortable  using  the  Ojibwe  language?"  and  "If  you  had  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  language  instruction,  what  fluency  level 
would  you  hope  to  attain?" 

"Ojibwe  is  spoken  all  across  the  Great  Lakes,  but  there  are  many 
different  dialects,"  project  director  Hesse  Luttenton  told  The  Daily 
Mining  Gazette  of  Houghton.  "We  want  to  preserve  and  revitalize  the 
language  as  it  is  specific  to  the  Keweenaw  Bay." 

Copyright  c.  2007  The  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Tim  Giago:  A view  from  South  Dakota,  the  'red'  state 
February  26,  2007 

Many  Americans  view  South  Dakota  as  a backward  red  state.  It  is  not  a red 
state  because  of  the  nine  Indian  reservations  within  its  borders  because 
the  voters  residing  on  those  reservations  are  historically  blue.  Check  an 
election-day  map  by  coloring  all  of  the  red  and  blue  counties  and  you  will 
find  that  every  Indian  reservation  in  the  state  will  be  colored  blue. 

It  is  a red  state  because  its  legislative  body  is  fast  becoming  the  most 
determined  morality  police"  in  the  nation.  The  state  became  a laughing 
stock  last  year  when  it  tried  to  push  through  an  anti-abortion  law  that 
would  have  put  doctors  in  jail.  The  voters  put  the  proposed  law  on  the 
ballot  and  soundly  defeated  it.  Was  that  the  end  of  it?  Not  on  your  life. 
Here  it  is  2007  and  the  "morality  police"  in  state  government  have  made 
amendments  to  the  defeated  proposal  and  are  trying  to  get  it  passed  again. 
Last  week  a legislative  committee  suffering  from  abortion  fatigue  rejected 
this  year's  version  of  the  abortion  ban. 

The  bill  was  amended  to  include  exceptions  for  rape,  incest  and  the 
health  of  the  mother  in  an  effort  to  put  the  objections  of  the  majority  of 
state  citizens  to  rest.  But  the  bill  is  not  dead  yet.  State  Senator  Dennis 
Schmidt  of  Rapid  City,  a Republican  of  course,  said,  "It's  too  important. 
It's  a life-or-death  issue." 

I am  reminded  of  a comment  I saw  on  a blog  on  huffingtonpost.com.  It 
said  those  lawmakers  pushing  to  overturn  Roe  v.  Wade  "are  a bunch  of  old 
white  men  trying  to  tell  women  how  it  is  to  be  a woman."  It  is  ironic  that 
Sen.  Dohn  McCain  (R-AZ)  has  joined  this  religious  parade.  Last  year  we  had 
a bunch  of  tribal  council  members  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  trying  to 
do  the  same  thing.  They  broke  with  a long  history  of  culture  and  tradition 
in  order  to  express  their  new  Christian  ethics.  They  impeached  their  first 
ever  woman  president,  Cecelia  Fire  Thunder,  because  she  was  an  advocate  of 
Roe  v.  Wade. 

In  the  turbulent  1960s  and  1970s  South  Dakota  was  known  amongst  American 
Indians  as  the  Mississippi  of  the  North.  Racial  prejudice  and 
discrimination  was  not  only  widespread  but  also  inherent  to  a white 
culture  still  steaming  over  the  demise  of  Custer  and  his  7th  Cavalry  at 
the  Little  Big  Horn.  Troopers  sporting  Seventh  Cavalry  banners  still  march 
in  present-day  parades. 

White  South  Dakotans  are  still  enamored  of  an  editorial  written  in  1891 
by  L.  Frank  Baum  in  the  Aberdeen  Saturday  (SD)  newspaper  calling  for 
genocide  against  the  remaining  Sioux  population  after  the  massacre  at 
Wounded  Knee  when  he  wrote,  "perhaps  we  should  wrong  them  one  more  time 
and  wipe  these  untamed  and  untamable  creatures  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

" He  must  have  been  thinking  about  that  comment  when  we  wrote  the  flying 
monkey  scene  is  his  book  The  Wizard  of  Oz  10  years  later. 

When  I was  a student  at  Holy  Rosary  Indian  Mission  on  the  Pine  Ridge 
Reservation  in  South  Dakota,  a school  run  by  the  Desuits  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  there  was  a strict  code  fashioned  by  the  Church  that  governed  the 
morals  of  movies  produced  in  that  era.  On  the  one  night  of  the  week  when 
we  were  allowed  to  see  a movie  we  had  no  idea  that  the  movie  we  watched 
had  to  be  approved  by  the  Church. 

Things  haven't  changed  much  in  communities  like  Rapid  City.  The  local 
movie  theater  owner  decides  which  movie  is  going  to  be  shown  in  this  city. 
It  reminds  me  of  the  good  old  days  when  the  Catholic  Church  did  the  same 
thing.  When  the  Michael  Moore  movie  Fahrenheit  9/11  came  out  a couple  of 
years  ago  many  of  us  had  to  make  strong  vocal  protests  to  the  theater 
owner  before  he  would  screen  the  movie.  The  Last  King  of  Scotland  and 
Queen  have  not  been  shown  in  Rapid  City  yet  although  the  lead  actors  in 
both  movies  have  been  nominated  for  Oscars. 

That's  the  kind  of  mind  control  and  moral  policing  I am  talking  about 
that  is  a regular  occurrence  in  this  fair  state. 

Indian  columnists  like  myself  are  barred  from  writing  for  the  state's 


two  largest  dailies,  one  owned  by  Lee  Enterprises  and  the  other  by  Gannett. 
I am  sure  that  neither  Lee  Enterprises  nor  Gannett  would  approve  of  this 
censorship  if  they  knew  about  it.  It  is  strictly  a local  decision.  The  old 
adage  that  "Freedom  of  the  press  belongs  to  those  who  own  the  press"  is 
never  truer  than  in  South  Dakota. 

When  a white  columnist  for  the  local  daily  can  compare  the  Pine  Ridge 
Reservation  to  Iraq  and  get  away  with  it  that  should  tell  everyone  about 
the  state  of  mind  in  this  state. 

Former  Democratic  Senator  Tom  Daschle  just  endorsed  Barak  Obama  for 
president  and  since  Daschle  is  from  South  Dakota  his  endorsement  will 
hardly  matter  because  this  red,  red  state  will  never  go  blue  for  a black 
man . 

Perhaps  South  Dakota  would  shed  its  identity  as  a "redneck"  state  if  its 
legislative  body  and  its  governor  spent  more  time  trying  to  solve  its 
horrendous  racial  problems  between  Indians  and  whites  and  worried  less 
about  policing  the  morals  of  its  mainly  white  citizens. 

The  efforts  of  racial  reconciliation  in  South  Dakota  died  with  former 
Republican  Governor  George  Mickelson  and  there  hasn't  been  a politician  or 
governor  of  courage  and  true  morals  since.  It  seems  they  are  too  worried 
about  telling  women  what  it  is  to  be  a woman. 

McClatchy  News  Service  in  Washington,  DC  distributes  Tim  Giago's  weekly 
column.  He  can  be  reached  at  P.0.  Box  9244,  Rapid  City,  SD  57709  or  at 
najournalists@rushmore.com.  Giago  was  also  the  founder  and  former  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Lakota  Times  and  Indian  Country  Today  newspapers  and 
the  founder  and  first  president  of  the  Native  American  Hournalists 
Association.  He  was  a Nieman  Fellow  at  Harvard  in  the  class  of  1990-1991. 
Clear  Light  Books  of  Santa  Fe,  NM  (harmon@clearlightbooks . com)  published 
his  latest  book,  "Children  Left  Behind." 
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Weaving  a story:  Missoula  artist  Hesse  Henderson  honors  his  Chippewa-Cree 
heritage 

By  HODI  RAVE  of  the  Missoulian 
February  28,  2007 

When  the  nation's  premier  woolen  company  asked  artist  Hesse  Henderson  to 
design  a Pendleton  blanket,  he  took  it  seriously. 

"I  was  trying  to  be  sensitive  to  my  people,"  said  Henderson,  a Chippewa- 
Cree  from  the  Rocky  Boy's  Reservation  in  northern  Montana.  "It's  not  just 
another  pretty  blanket.  I set  out  to  show  a good  representation  of  us." 

The  Missoula  resident  met  with  a Cree  Canadian  spiritual  leader.  They 
went  into  a sweat  lodge  and  prayed  about  how  to  respectfully  represent  the 
First  Nations  Cree  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  using  the  designs  of 
thunderbirds,  drums  and  the  sun. 

With  the  blessings  of  tribal  spiritual  leaders,  Henderson  has  since 
designed  a blanket  that  depicts  the  Cree  communicating  with  the  Creator. 

The  design  is  well  on  its  way  to  becoming  a best-seller  in  the  Pendleton 
Woolen  Mills  Legendary  Blanket  series. 

Each  blanket  in  the  series  is  given  a name.  And  each  blanket  design  is 
based  on  a specific  tribe's  beliefs,  traditions  and  ceremonies.  The  best- 
seller to  date  reflects  the  horse  culture. 

"'Celebrate  the  Horse'  has  been  a home  run,"  said  Robert  Christnacht,  a 
senior  manager  for  Pendleton's  home  and  blanket  division.  "It  exceeded  our 
expectation  by  a factor  of  two  or  three."  Yet,  early  blanket  sales  already 


have  Henderson's  "Sacred  Dance"  running  neck-and-neck  with  the  horse, 
which  was  designed  by  in-house  artists  rather  than  as  a commissioned  piece 
Since  1976,  the  Legendary  series  has  introduced  one  blanket  a year.  And 
each  year,  one  is  retired.  The  White  Buffalo  Calf  Woman  blanket  was  taken 
off  the  market  in  1996.  It's  now  enjoying  a secondary  market  life  selling 
for  about  $1,000,  said  Christnacht. 

Indian  blankets  have  a storied  history  dating  back  to  the  late  19th 
century.  Barry  Friedman  details  the  history  of  trade  blankets  in  his  book, 
"Chasing  Rainbows."  The  colorful  blankets  typically  were  of  a geometric 
design  and  created  by  whites  to  appeal  to  Indians. 

Pendleton,  a Portland,  Ore. -based  company,  started  weaving  blankets  in 
1896.  Prior  to  World  War  II,  800  woolen  mills  operated  in  the  United 
States.  Today,  only  a handful  of  mills  remain  in  operation.  Although 
Pendleton's  blanket  appeal  has  spread  far  and  wide.  Natives  still  make  up 
half  the  demand. 

"We're  the  No.  1 blanket  retailer  in  the  state,"  said  Barry  Cubas,  an 
owner  of  Desmond's  clothing  store,  where  the  "Chief  loseph"  Pendleton 
blanket  outsells  all  the  Legendary  blankets,  reflecting  national  sales 
trends.  Cubas  credits  design,  color  and  variety  for  the  sales  from  Montana 
to  Dapan. 

Babbitt's  Wholesale  in  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  is  one  of  the  top  Pendleton 
sellers  in  the  United  States.  Helene  Babbitt,  whose  husband's  family 
started  in  the  trading  post  business  more  than  a century  ago,  estimates 
that  some  40,000  Pendleton  blankets  are  sold  annually  in  the  Southwest. 

"Almost  all  my  business  is  to  Native  customers,"  said  Babbitt,  who  is 
located  near  the  Navajo  Reservation.  Once  a popular  trade  item,  the 
blankets  remain  integral  to  Native  traditions,  often  used  as  "giveaway" 
items  and  to  honor  others. 

"It's  a tradition,"  Babbitt  said.  "It's  so  incorporated  into  the 
culture. " 

Henderson  took  his  commission  to  design  a Pendleton  blanket  to  heart. 

His  two  final  designs  proved  so  popular  with  the  company,  they  used  both. 
The  second  design  is  being  used  on  a children's  blanket,  called  "Chiefs 
Robe. " 

Eight  of  the  Legendary  blankets  are  now  available  in  stores,  where  they 
retail  for  $188,  on  average.  Henderson's  "Sacred  Dance"  will  be  available 
in  stores  beginning  March  25. 

Meanwhile,  Henderson  is  counting  his  blessings  as  an  artist.  He  credits 
legendary  artist  C.M.  Russell  for  being  an  inspiration  that  led  the 
Chippewa-Cree  to  develop  a style  that  is  becoming  recognized  across  the 
United  States. 

Southwest  Arts  magazine  named  Henderson  one  of  the  top  young  Native 
American  artists  in  the  country  in  2005. 

Henderson's  work  commands  attention  through  style  and  composition. 

"His  warm  and  richly  detailed  style  of  Western  art,  along  with  unique 
sensibilities,  makes  this  year's  blanket  exceptional,"  Christnacht  said. 
"We  know  it  will  be  a favorite  for  the  story  it  tells,  but  also  simply  for 
its  beauty." 

Reporter  Hodi  Rave  can  be  reached  at  (406)  523-529  or  at  jodi.rave@lee.net 
Copyright  c.  2007  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Cuthand:  Passport  restrictions  fly  in  the  face  of  tradition 
by:  Doug  Cuthand 
March  2,  2007 


A new  chapter  began  in  Danuary  with  Canada's  relationship  with  the 
United  States  concerning  new  regulations  that  require  passports  for  air 
passengers  entering  the  U.S.  All  non-Americans  need  a passport  to  enter 
the  United  States  and  Americans  require  one  to  re-enter. 

This  is  not  going  over  well  in  Indian  country,  and  for  good  reason.  The 
border  has  been  in  place  only  for  about  200  years  and  it's  completely 
arbitrary  when  it  comes  to  our  traditional  national  boundaries. 

In  Saskatchewan,  members  of  the  Dakota  Nation  sought  asylum  in  Canada 
following  the  Battle  of  the  Little  Bighorn.  In  reality,  they  had  been 
coming  to  Canadian  territory  for  years,  with  their  hunting  territory 
extending  into  southern  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan. 

In  the  late  1800s,  members  of  the  Cree  Nation  hunted  in  the  Bear  Paw 
Mountains  of  Montana  and  went  as  far  south  as  the  Missouri  River.  The 
Rocky  Boy's  Reservation  is  a Cree  community  located  in  Montana.  The 
borders  for  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island  have  been  fluid  and 
overlapped  the  boundary  for  years,  with  the  49th  parallel  or  "medicine 
line"  considered  only  a minor  inconvenience. 

Probably  the  strongest  example  of  disregard  for  borders  is  the  Mohawk 
Nation  at  Akwesasne  - a unique  tract  of  land  that  spans  the  Ontario  and 
Quebec  borders  and  the  Canada/U.S.  border.  There  are  three  councils  and 
three  jurisdictions,  but  people  freely  cross  to  work,  live  and  marry  on 
all  sides  of  these  lines. 

The  Day  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  came  into 
effect  in  1794  and  First  Nations,  who  had  territory  and  people  on  both 
sides  of  the  border,  were  granted  free  access.  The  United  States 
recognizes  the  Day  Treaty,  but  Canada  doesn't. 

First  Nations  people  from  Canada  are  thus  allowed  to  work  in  the  United 
States,  and  some  communities  have  built  their  economy  on  it.  Mohawk 
ironworkers  have  built  the  skyline  of  many  American  cities,  including  the 
former  World  Trade  Center  towers  in  New  York. 

Because  they  recognize  the  Day  Treaty,  Americans  welcome  First  Nations 
individuals  from  Canada  into  the  armed  forces.  Our  people  go  because  the 
pay  is  better  than  in  the  Canadian  military.  Many  young  Mohawks  have 
joined  the  U.S.  Marines  and  served  overseas.  This  fact  came  out  during  the 
Oka  Crisis,  when  the  Canadian  government  found  out  that  Mohawk  warriors 
were  the  real  thing. 

Other  First  Nations  people  whose  territory  straddle  the  border  or  live 
close  by  also  have  traveled  across  freely.  Participants  and  followers  of 
rodeos  and  pow  wows  travel  across  the  line  during  summers  to  visit  friends 
and  relatives  on  both  sides. 

As  First  Nations  people,  we  have  a close  kinship  with  our  brothers  and 
sisters  in  the  United  States.  We  don't  see  it  as  different  country,  but 
another  occupied  part  of  Turtle  Island.  I was  doing  a documentary  a few 
summers  ago  and  attended  a rodeo  in  Montana,  where  I met  a Crow  Indian  who 
said  he  had  a cousin  in  Canada.  It  turned  out  that  his  cousin  was  my 
cousin . 

Many  of  our  people  also  travel  south  for  seasonal  work.  At  one  time, 
people  from  the  Blood  Reserve  in  southern  Alberta  traveled  to  Moses  Lake 
in  Washington  to  pick  apples.  A community  on  the  reserve  was  called  "Moses 
Lake"  because  of  this. 

Many  members  of  the  Mohawk  Nation  don't  consider  themselves  Canadians  or 
Americans,  and  oppose  the  new  passport  restrictions  on  political  grounds. 
In  the  good  old  days,  before  all  this  paranoia,  the  former  National  Indian 
Brotherhood  sent  a delegation  to  England  to  lobby  against  the  patriation 
of  the  British  North  America  Act. 

One  of  the  elders  for  the  brotherhood  was  Ernie  Benedict,  a citizen  of 
Akwesasne,  who  showed  up  at  Fleathrow  carrying  a "Mohawk  passport." 

I was  a member  of  the  delegation  and  we  were  meeting  with  officials  at 
the  Canadian  embassy.  Our  contact  received  a call  and  told  us  that  he  just 
got  an  urgent  message  that  "some  Indian  chief  has  showed  up  at  the  airport 
with  a Mohawk  passport." 

He  saw  the  humor  in  it,  and  the  issue  was  smoothed  over  with  a temporary 
solution . 

I doubt  that  we  would  be  so  lucky  today.  Benedict,  most  likely,  would  be 
on  the  next  plane  home. 


A yean  from  now,  the  passport  requirement  to  enter  the  United  States 
will  be  extended  to  include  land  travel.  This  will  be  a difficult  pill  for 
First  Nations  to  swallow  because  it  flies  in  the  face  of  the  lay  Treaty 
and  the  tradition  we  have  of  free  access  within  Turtle  Island. 

Times  have  changed,  and  not  necessarily  for  the  better.  Whatever  the 
outcome,  we  still  have  friends  and  relations  on  both  sides  of  the  border. 

Doug  Cuthand  is  an  independent  producer,  director,  writer  and  journalist. 
His  weekly  columns  appear  in  the  Saskatoon  Star  Phoenix  in  Saskatchewan, 
Canada . 

Copyright  c.  1998  - 2007  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Alaska  Natives  know  more  about  wildlife 
Opinion:  Pollock  "PI"  Simon 
March  1,  2007 

I have  been  an  assistant  hunting  guide  for  five  years,  big-game 
transporter  for  three,  wolf  trapper  for  10,  and  an  Alaska  Native  for  35 
years . 

Growing  up  in  my  hometown  of  Allakaket,  I have  with  my  people  lived  a 
subsistence  assimilation  with  the  earth  and  have  helped  manage  our 
traditional  hunting  lands  as  did  my  forefathers. 

Villages  survived  by  having  a handful  of  great  hunters  who  respected  the 
quarry  and  always  shared  the  catch  with  everyone  in  the  village.  This  is  a 
true  practice  in  every  village  here  in  Alaska.  Alaska  Nati  ves  watch  the 
weather  as  it  changes  on  our  traditional  hunting  grounds,  temperatures 
during  the  four  seasons,  health  of  the  animals  we  harvest,  berries,  fish 
numbers,  how  often  it  rains  or  snows,  and  we  all  respect  the  animals  we 
harvest  down  to  returning  the  bones  back  "into  the  woods"  so  our  quarry 
will  be  plentiful  for  future  generations. 

It  is  an  extreme  taboo  to  waste  our  harvest,  so  from  when  we  begin  to 
hunt  with  our  fathers,  uncles,  or  grandfathers  we  are  taught  only  to  take 
what  we  need.  Hunters  and  elders  communicate  to  find  guidance  within  our 
tribe  and  relate  sightings  along  to  others.  With  this  all  said,  I find  it 
distasteful  and  disrespectful  that  the  Alaska  Natives  are  never  mentioned 
in  the  great  debate  over  predator  control  from  the  News-Miner  to  self- 
proclaimed  visionaries  like  Vic  Van  Ballenberghe.  It  is  like  no  one  lives 
out  in  rural  Alaska  that  is  worth  mentioning.  It  seems  the  only  time  the 
villagers  make  the  paper  is  when  the  troopers  fly  out  to  the  villages,  yet 
we  are  never  mentioned  in  the  debate  over  predator  control. 

Living  in  Galena  and  now  Fairbanks  has  enriched  my  knowledge  of  all 
consumptive  users  of  ungulates  here  in  Interior  Alaska.  Truth  be  told,  the 
consumptive  users  will  only  grow  in  the  future.  It  is  up  to  us  all  to  find 
checks  and  balances  within  the  game  populations.  Alaska  Natives  have  a 
deep  respect  for  the  wolf,  wolverine,  and  grizzly  bears.  They  are 
intertwined  within  our  lives  and  traditional  practices.  We  never  want  to 
see  these  animals  wiped  out,  but  the  numbers  can  be  culled  in  order  for 
seasonal  harvests  by  all  user  groups. 

In  2002  I founded  a group  called  Friends  of  Moose  in  Galena  which  was 
comprised  of  subsistence,  sport,  and  commercial  guides  that  came  together 
and  all  worked  towards  a common  goal,  "Promoting  abundant  wildlife, 
educatio  and  cultural  preservation."  We  all  were  vocal  about  not 
eradicating  the  predators  but  culling  enough  so  that  there  would  be  enough 
game  for  all  user  groups. 

This  was  when  the  state  and  federal  governments  were  having  meeting 


after  meeting  and  not  much  was  getting  accomplished.  You  can't  kill  wolves 
with  paper,  you  kill  them  with  steel  snares,  traps,  and  bullets.  I was 
tired  of  all  the  political  "bigness"  that  was  taking  place  and  found  out 
that  locals  can  make  an  immediate  impact  by  working  together. 

The  animal  rights  activists  have  always  pushed  for  the  abolishment  of 
all  hunting  practices.  If  this  were  to  happen,  my  Athabascan  culture  would 
surely  disappear  and  die  in  short  order.  Alaska  Natives  are  efficient 
hunters,  what  would  we  do  without  being  able  to  harvest  our  traditional 
foods?  We  cannot  scale  a Hot  Pocket,  skin  a box  of  chicken,  or  pluck  a can 
of  Spam.  We  all  want  to  go  to  heaven,  but  we  don't  want  to  die  right  now! 

Somehow  we  must  all  work  together  and  solve  the  real  problems.  We  all 
live  here  in  Alaska  and  that  is  what  makes  us  unique  from  other  states. 

In  Mr.  Ballenberghe ' s recent  column  in  the  newspaper,  he  pointed  out  how 
extreme  it  was  that  so  much  wolves  were  getting  killed.  I wonder  if  it 
occurs  to  him  that  there  are  hungry  people  living  in  rural  areas  that  are 
having  a tough  time?  With  fuel  prices  at  $6  per  gallon  in  Allakaket  and 
the  price  of  basic  groceries  going  up,  life  will  only  get  tougher.  We  are 
proud  people  and  all  Americans.  Yet  somehow  we  get  shoved  under  the  carpet 
of  politics  and  still  the  tourists  take  our  pictures.  Sometimes  I think  we 
are  a third  world  country  like  Haiti,  but  at  least  it  is  warm  there.  So  Mr 
Ballenberghe,  the  next  time  you  go  to  a village  take  a few  photos  and 
trade  a local  for  a pair  of  moccasins,  because  the  way  you  see  things,  we 
are  not  in  your  future. 

Pollock  "PI"  Simon  was  born  Allakaket 
and  currently  resides  in  Fairbanks. 

Copyright  c.  2007  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Native  News  with  3odi  Rave 
Environmental  racism  expert  to  speak  at  UM 
By  30DI  RAVE  of  the  Missoulian 
March  1,  2007 

The  majority  of  hazardous  waste  facilities  are  located  near  poor 
communities  of  color,  and  the  numbers  have  increased  since  a 
groundbreaking  study  on  environmental  racism  was  first  released  20  years 
ago. 

"When  we  think  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  we  think  society  has 
made  great  strides  towards  equality,  justice  and  fair  treatment  of  people 
of  all  stripes,"  said  Robin  Saha,  a University  of  Montana  professor  who 
helped  update  the  original  report,  which  is  now  titled  "Toxic  Waste  and 
Race  at  Twenty,  1987-2007." 

The  study,  said  Saha,  shows  "we  still  have  a long  way  to  go." 

The  environmental  racism  report  was  spearheaded  by  Robert  Bullard, 
director  of  the  Environmental  Dustice  Resource  Center  at  Clark  University 
in  Atlanta.  The  full  report,  which  was  sponsored  by  the  United  Church  of 
Christ,  will  be  released  in  mid-March. 

An  executive  summary  of  the  report  shows  that  more  than  9 million  people 
live  within  two  miles  of  the  nation's  413  commercial  hazardous  waste 
facilities,  which  includes  byproducts  from  chemical  manufacturing 
companies . 

More  than  5.1  million  Hispanics,  blacks,  Asians  and  Native  people  live 
in  neighborhoods  with  one  or  more  commercial  waste  facilities.  The 
following  states  have  the  highest  disproportionate  numbers  of  minorities 
living  in  waste-host  neighborhoods:  California,  Nevada,  Illinois,  Alabama, 
Michigan,  Tennessee,  Washington,  Arkansas,  Kentucky  and  Kansas. 

An  estimated  2.5  million  Hispanics,  1.8  million  blacks,  616,000  Asians 


and  62,000  American  Indians  live  near  hazardous  waste  sites,  and  83 
percent  of  the  locations  are  in  metropolitan  areas. 

Many  of  the  waste  chemicals  can't  easily  be  reused,  leaving  those  in  the 
business  of  waste  to  find  ways  to  store  or  get  rid  of  their  products, 
including  incinerators  and  landfills.  "They  are  chemicals  you  don't  want 
in  your  proximity,"  said  Saha.  "These  facilities  are  supposed  to  manage 
them  properly,  but  they  don't  always  do  it." 

Reporter  Jodi  Rave  can  be  reached  at  (406)  523-5299  or  at  jodi.rave@lee.net 
Copyright  c.  2007  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Warrior  Woody:  A true  hero 
Dorreen  Yellow  Bird 
March  3,  2007 

What  makes  a man  care  so  much  about  his  fellow  man  that  he  would  risk 
sure  death  to  save  another? 

Is  war  justified  killing? 

I woke  up  at  4 a.m.  Friday  - wide  awake.  The  snowstorm  I'd  been  watching 
earlier  that  evening  was  curling  around  toward  North  Dakota.  A large  part 
was  moving  menacingly,  like  a wolf  on  the  prowl,  toward  us. 

Predictions  said  it  was  going  to  slam  into  our  area,  so  I scoured  the 
sky  for  the  storm,  but  the  trees  were  barely  moving.  There  was  some  new 
snow,  but  the  anger  and  frustration  of  the  storm  seemed  tamed. 

As  I stared  outside  at  the  snow  swirling  softly  off  the  roof  the  garage, 
it  all  seemed  so  ordinary.  And  a vision  of  the  amazing  stories  told  to  me 
about  Woody  Keeble  came  clear  to  me. 

The  story  appeared  in  the  Feb.  25  Prairie  Voice.  Keeble  was  a World  War 
II  and  Korean  War  hero.  (There  is  a detailed  three-part  story  of  Keeble  in 
the  "Soldier  of  Fortune"  magazine  by  Galen  Geer  with  research  by  Merry 
Helm. ) 

I followed  Keeble  through  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  War  from  stories 
told  by  his  stepson,  Russell  Hawkins,  superintendent  at  Sisseton  Agency, 

S.D. 

As  words  tumbled  out  of  his  mouth,  I was  transfixed  in  the  drama  of  the 
battle.  In  World  War  II,  Woody  was  part  of  a battle  to  hold  Henderson 
Field  on  Guadalcanal,  a supply  line  for  the  Allies.  3im  Fenelon,  a Lakota 
man  from  Standing  Rock,  S.D.,  told  Hawkins  this  about  that  battle. 

Fenelon  stayed  close  to  Woody  because  he  not  only  was  a ferocious 
warrior  but  an  excellent  shot.  When  the  battle  was  over,  Fenelon  said, 
they  looked  over  a horrific  sight  of  thousands  of  dead  enemy. 

As  they  stood  in  awe,  three  of  the  Japanese  soldiers  stood  up  from  that 
mass  grave  with  guns  cocked,  ready  to  fire.  Fenelon  said  he  couldn't  react 
fast  enough,  but  Woody,  pulled  a grenade  and  threw  it  right  into  the 
middle  of  these  gunners.  He  saved  his  life,  he  said. 

One  e-mailer  wrote  to  me  and  said,  "his  father  was  an  umpire  in  an  area 
amateur  baseball  league."  "Woody,"  he  said,  "was  the  most  feared  pitcher 
in  the  league  and  a strikeout  master."  Tossing  grenades  must  have  been 
natural,  he  wrote. 

I asked  Hawkins  about  Woody's  baseball  years.  He  said  laughingly.  Woody 
had  a 100  mph  fastball  that  could  scare  anyone  at  the  batter's  plate.  He 
was  recruited  by  the  Chicago  White  Sox  before  war  interfered  and  changed 
his  path,  Hawkins  said. 

I've  talked  to  Hawkins  several  times  after  writing  the  story.  I was 
interested  in  any  details  of  Woody's  ancestry.  Surely,  I thought,  he  must 
have  warriorship  in  his  background.  I knew  some  of  the  stories  of  the 
Dakota  and  the  uprising  that  resulted  in  the  mass  hanging  of  38  men  in 


Mankato,  Minn.,  in  1862.  It  was  the  largest  hanging  in  the  history  of  this 
country. 

Many  of  those  Dakota  families  moved  to  the  Sisseton,  S.D.,  area.  Woody's 
family  are  enrolled  members  of  the  Sisseton/Wahpeton  Dakota  nation.  Were 
the  older  Keebles  warriors  from  those  battles?  Hawkins  said  they  didn't 
know  much  about  the  generations  before  Woody's  father,  Isaac. 

I learned  from  Hawkins  that  Woody's  father's  last  name  was  Buffalo,  but 
it  was  changed  to  Keeble  during  the  years  when  the  federal  government 
preferred  and  tried  to  change  all  Indian  names  into  English. 

Hawkins  did  know  about  Woody's  father,  Isaac  (Buffalo)  Keeble.  He  was  a 
big  man.  He  had  a 22-inch  neck,  and  he  could  have  been  a linebacker  for 
the  National  Football  League,  Hawkins  said. 

The  old  man  was  tough  on  his  sons.  Woody  and  Tom,  Hawkins  said.  He  would 
have  them  jump  in  Pickerel  Lake  near  Waubay,  S.D.,  all  year  long  or  until 
the  lake  froze  over.  He  told  them  they  would  have  strong  hearts  if  they 
did  it.  I suspect  the  family  believes  this  is  true  now. 

In  the  years  I've  listened  to  stories  of  the  men  in  my  family  and  our 
tribe,  I've  heard  extraordinary  stories  about  their  bravery,  too.  Uncles 
who  were  captured  and  lived  through  torture,  witnesses  who  saw  some  of 
these  men  do  deeds  that  ordinary  men  wouldn't  do.  Most  were  private  and 
humble  about  their  deeds. 

I also  know  that  it  isn't  just  American  Indian  men  who  were  courageous. 
There  are  heroes  from  every  war  and  every  race. 

Does  war  separate  the  good  from  the  bad  so  killing  is  defensive?  The 
enemy  is  always  the  bad  guy.  I know  the  Keebles  of  this  world  are  heroes 
because  they  give  themselves  for  others,  and  they  are  not  the  people  who 
place  a signature  on  a declaration  of  war. 

I wished  I had  met  Woodrow  Wilson  Keeble.  He  was  a hero  with  a good  and 
gentle  heart  and  extraordinary  strength  and  prowess. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird  is  a reporter  and  columnist.  Her  columns 
appear  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  on  the  opinion  pages  of  the  Herald. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald.com 

Copyright  c.  2006  Grand  Forks  Herald,  Forum  Communications  Co.,  Fargo  ND. 
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Cook-Lynn:  Decolonization  of  American  Indians 
by:  Elizabeth  Cook-Lynn 
February  23,  2007 

Editor's  note:  The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  a speech  given  by  Cook- 
Lynn  at  a recent  Indian  Studies  conference. 

The  conclusion  will  appear  next  week. 

American  Indians  tell  the  counter-story,  which  has  been  neglected  by 
much  of  the  academic  world  to  Western  ideas,  which  have  permeated  so  much 
of  the  dialogue  in  the  modern  world.  It  is  in  the  political  dialogue  that 
I have  centered  much  of  my  work  . . . because  it  is  in  the  political 
dialogue  that  we  can  disrupt  the  rules  of  the  game.  It  is  in  the  political 
dialogue  that  we  urge  ourselves  toward  practices  that  can  expose  a vast 
critical  examination  of  what  has  happened  to  us  and  how  we  must  go  forward. 
This  dialogue  is  now  called  "decolonization." 

Politics  are  about  power  relations  and  how  we  are  governed.  I can  think 
of  no  subject  more  useful  to  those  of  us  who  want  to  culturally  affirm  our 
survival;  how  to  define  and  create  indigenous  realities;  how  to  rise  above 
oppression  and  how  to  value  our  lives. 

It  is  my  observation  that  the  life  and  times  of  reservation-based  and 
urban  Indians  - all  of  us  who  are  working  hard  every  day  to  improve  our 


lives  - are  sort  of  taking  one  step  forward  and  one  step  backward. 

Scholars  of  Indian  Studies  are  constantly  probing  the  relationship  between 
the  indigenous  populations  of  this  continent  and  its  colonizers.  We 
recognize  that  it  is  a power  relationship  of  enormous  consequence.  Indians 
remain  the  most  colonized  people  in  this  democracy,  and  colonization  has 
brought  about  the  loss  of  tribal  power  to  affect  our  own  lives. 

One  of  the  pragmatic  realities  of  enforced  colonialism,  and  one  of  the 
first  strategies  for  making  colonialism  work,  is  the  challenge  of  the 
power  status  of  women  and  the  dogged  dispossession  of  women's  rights. 

Though  I've  been  called  a feminist,  I don't  want  this  discussion  to  be 
understood  as  a feminist  issue.  It  is  not  that.  It  is  an  issue  of 
colonization  and  imperial  power  based  in  religion. 

This  was  never  clearer  to  me  than  in  2006  when  South  Dakota  passed  a 
bill  which  outlawed  all  abortions  for  all  women  in  the  state,  including 
Native  women.  It  was  intended  for  the  ultimate  overturning  of  1973's  Roe  v. 
Wade,  which  recognized  a woman's  human  right  to  privacy,  thereby  assuring 
the  right  to  health  services  concerning  reproduction  in  the  United  States. 
We  all  know  that  the  colonial-based  Indian  Health  Service  failed  in  this 
regard,  but  now  all  health  organizations  were  to  be  bound  by  this  ruling. 

State  political  coalitions,  including  Native  women's  groups,  recognizing 
the  exploitation  and  extremism  of  the  legislative  measure,  secured  a 
referendum  to  put  the  legislation  on  the  state  election  ballot  in  November 
2006.  Almost  70  percent  of  the  voters  rejected  the  state  law. 

As  is  often  the  case  in  Indian  law  and  politics,  a woman  was  in  the 
crossfire.  Cecelia  Fire  Thunder,  Lakota,  had  two  years  before  been  elected 
by  a substantial  margin  to  the  presidency  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  at  the 
Pine  Ridge  Reservation,  the  first  woman  in  modern  times  to  achieve  this 
status.  Fire  Thunder  proposed  putting  a private  health  clinic  on  her 
privately-owned  land  on  the  reservation  to  serve  the  reproductive  and 
health  needs  of  all  women  and  children  in  the  region.  In  my  view,  it  was 
the  best  idea  for  health  services  anybody  had  in  this  region  in  a hundred 
years . 

Not  everyone  agreed.  Within  months.  Fire  Thunder  was  impeached  by  her 
own  tribal  council,  including  several  women  council  members.  Vice 
President  Alex  White  Plume,  a longtime  member  of  the  American  Indian 
Movement,  became  temporary  chairman  of  the  tribe.  People  on  the 
reservation  were  torn.  A fellow  councilman.  Will  Peters,  probably 
following  the  ideals  of  the  Christian  school  systems  which  have  functioned 
on  this  reservation  since  I860,  stood  in  the  council  chambers  and  blasted 
those  who  disagreed  with  the  impeachment  proceedings:  "We  don't  want  to  be 
known  in  Indian  country  as  the  tribe  that  kills  babies."  He  didn't  mention 
that  several  Sioux  reservation  counties  have  the  highest  infant  mortality 
rate  in  the  U.S. 

Within  weeks,  Oglala  activist  Russell  Means,  describing  himself  as  an 
attorney,  though  he  has  no  law  degree,  spoke  at  public  meetings 
proclaiming  that  the  1868  Treaty  of  Fort  Laramie  disallowed  Native  women 
in  leadership  roles.  He  said  that  the  treaty,  which  ironically  had  been 
used  successfully  as  a defense  mechanism  in  the  Black  Hills  land  case, 
disenfranchised  Lakota  women.  He  was  quoted  widely  in  local  and  national 
media.  His  cohort,  Lyman  Red  Cloud,  great-great-grandson  of  the  famed 
chief  of  the  1800s  who  negotiated  that  treaty,  was  accompanied  by  white 
female  church  representatives  as  he  gave  interviews  to  news  organizations 
saying:  "I  would  never  vote  for  Cecelia  Fire  Thunder  because  she  is  a 
woman  and  cannot  be  a leader  of  the  tribe."  A former  chief  judge  of  the 
Oglalas  and  lifelong  Catholic,  Patrick  Lee,  wrote  an  op-ed  piece  saying 
that  a woman  having  an  abortion  would  be  violating  tribal  law.  He  is  now 
in  retirement  from  the  tribe,  a respected  faculty  member  of  the  Oglala  L 
akota  University  and  teaches  law  courses  even  though  he  apparently  fails 
to  make  the  necessary  distinction  between  tribal  law  and  federal  law  and 
state  law. 

Traditionally,  in  accordance  with  tribal  law,  which  is  thousands  of 
years  old,  Sioux  women  have  always  had  access  to  abortion  and  birth 
control  and  reproductive  rights  and  knowledge.  You  have  only  to  read  the 
works  of  the  late  Lakota  scholar.  Dr.  Beatrice  Medicine,  to  know  this  is 
true.  Her  book,  "The  Hidden  Half,"  is  one  of  the  many  anthropological 


works  which  document  Native  women's  rights  and  knowledge. 

Is  it  possible  that  some  of  the  contemporary  speakers  and  leaders  of  the 
Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  have  failed  to  remember  their  traditions  in  this  modern 
world?  Worse  yet,  have  they  have  failed  to  reject  state  law  and  state 
jurisdiction  on  our  homelands?  Our  relatives  of  past  generations  who 
fought  hard  wars  and  difficult  negotiations  for  the  survival  of  the  people 
must  be  mourning  the  moral  and  political  tragedy  of  this  recent  attack  on 
women,  tribal  government  and  the  law. 

PART  TWO: 
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Our  relatives  of  past  generations  who  fought  hard  wars  and  difficult 
negotiations  for  the  survival  of  the  people  must  be  mourning  the  moral  and 
political  tragedy  of  this  recent  attack  on  women,  tribal  government  and 
the  law. 

The  truth  is,  Oglala  Sioux  men  have  never  interfered  in  the  reproductive 
lives  of  Oglala  Sioux  women  until  this  moment  . . . until  this  modern  age 
when  domestic  violence  is  increasing  and  tribal  sovereignty  is  reduced  to 
signing  gaming  contracts  with  the  state  for  casino  halls.  Indian  men,  now 
believing  in  the  Christian  notion  of  the  inferiority  of  women,  have 
forgotten  who  they  are.  In  the  old  days  it  would  have  been  the  subject  of 
ridicule  for  men  to  have  forced  the  submission  of  women  and  the 
dispossession  of  their  roles  as  creators  of  life.  Men  like  Russell  Means 
and  Lyman  Red  Cloud  would  have  had  no  authority  in  traditional  times 
because  misogynistic  behavior  on  the  part  of  men  was  condemned  by  tribal 
authority  and  not  given  agency  by  ignorant  media  figures  and  white  power 
systems.  That's  where  men  like  Means  and  Red  Cloud  get  their  influence, 
and  the  tragedy  is  that  I wouldn't  have  said  that  30  years  ago  when  I saw 
the  American  Indian  Movement  as  an  essential  political  movement  t oward 
the  empowerment  of  tribal  nations. 

We  must  decolonize  entire  communities  held  in  the  grip  of  damaging  non- 
tribal  ideologies,  which  are  the  basis  for  tribal/state  and  tribal/federal 
relationships  that  have  not  changed  in  200  years.  Among  the  ideologies 
responsible  for  our  condition  are  Christianity,  which  has  brought  about  a 
belief  in  male  privilege  so  that  even  Native  men  and  women  harbor  this 
belief;  Manifest  Destiny,  which  has  brought  about  anti-Indian  legislation, 
the  superiority  of  white  colonizers  and  land  theft;  and  capitalism,  an 
economic  system  based  in  the  exploitation  of  resources.  We  must  ask 
ourselves  to  what  extent  we  have  adopted,  and  adapted  to,  these  ideologies 
and  how  these  adaptations  have  been  a detriment  to  us. 

As  we  look  at  this  attack  on  Cecelia  Fire  Thunder,  tribal  government, 
the  courts  and  women,  who  make  up  half  of  the  population  in  any  tribe,  it 
seems  evident  that  ideologies  embedded  in  American  history  have  devastated 
Indian  tribes  in  the  last  century  and  that  they  are  now  in  a crisis 
situation.  Lakotas  are  the  survivors  of  Wounded  Knee,  the  theft  of  the 
Black  Hills,  the  survivors  of  the  unconstitutional  Allotment  Act  and  the 
survivors  of  federal  Indian  policy  which  is  a study  of  colonization  and 
genocide.  We  are  not  fooled  into  believing  that  casinos  are  going  to 
rescue  us.  They  will  not  because  the  ideologies  that  are  the  basis  for 
their  contemporary  dilemmas  are  left  intact.  It's  possible  that  casinos 
will  rescue  some  tribes,  maybe  at  Fort  McDowell,  just  outside  of 
Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  but  not  at  Fort  Thompson,  S.D.,  or  Wellpinit,  Wash.; 
not  at  Crow  Agency;  not  at  Shields,  N.D.;  and  not  at  Pine  Ridge. 

There  is  a study  going  on  now  - a three-judge  panel  brought  together  by 
Oglala  Sioux  Tribal  President  John  Yellow  Bird  Steele  - that  could  lead  to 
a new  presidential  election.  It  may  even  lead  to  the  writing  of  a new 
Constitution.  This  is  called  Democracy  at  Pine  Ridge.  White  Plume  said  his 
rights  were  "grossly  violated"  when  he  was  removed  from  the  ballot  and 
Steele  won  a subsequent  election.  Little  was  said  about  the  impeachment  of 
Fire  Thunder,  and  nothing  about  the  attack  on  the  court  systems  that 
followed  her  impeachment.  Two  female  tribal  judges  have  resigned  in  the 


last  yean.  Nothing  was  said  about  the  failure  of  the  counts  and  the 
political  process. 

The  regional  BIA  office  deferred  comment  on  the  OST  matter  to  the  Indian 
affairs  office  in  Washington,  D.C.  Three  judges  selected  to  serve  on  this 
panel  are  John  St.  Clair,  chief  judge  of  the  Court  of  Indian  Offenses  of 
Wind  River;  John  Thorne,  an  American  Indian  lawyer  and  Court  of  Appeals 
judge  for  the  state  of  Utah;  and  Daniel  Naranjo,  a former  chief  judge  of 
the  Kickapoo  Traditional  Tribe  of  Texas,  a former  U.S.  magistrate  and  an 
"expert  on  alternative  dispute  resolution." 

This  entire  matter  is  being  handled  as  a tribal  dispute,  not  as  a 
systems  failure.  Examiners  of  tribal  governments  know  that  the  failure  of 
a legislative  function  in  these  governments,  the  corruption  of  the  court 
systems  by  heavy-handed  executives  and  the  lack  of  separation  of  powers 
inherent  in  these  systems  will  never  bring  about  fair  and  just  government 
to  indigenous  peoples.  These  systems  were  set  up  to  fail  in  1934,  and  it 
should  come  as  no  surprise  that  they  have  failed.  To  treat  this  as  a petty 
tribal  dispute  in  need  of  "alternative  dispute  resolution"  is  like 
handling  the  Black  Hills  land  case  like  it  was  a real  estate  matter,  not 
as  a historical  theft  with  unimaginable  consequences  to  peoples  and 
democratic  ideals. 

What  can  be  done?  When  we  recognize  the  enemy,  lots  can  be  done.  The 
enemy  is  not  people  who  stand  up  in  tribal  council  meetings  and  denounce 
women  out  of  fear  and  ignorance.  The  enemy  is  a system  of  trust  and 
dependency  that  makes  us  all  powerless.  We  must  all  concern  ourselves  with 
this  seeming  powerlessness.  We  have  to  remember  that  power  corrupts,  and 
the  white  man  in  his  dealings  with  us  has  proven  his  corruption.  We  have 
to  remember  that  the  absence  of  power  also  corrupts.  That  is  what  can 
happen  to  colonized  and  powerless  people  if  we  don't  pay  attention  to  the 
controversies  that  divide  us.  We,  too,  become  corrupt.  We  are  in  danger  of 
becoming  the  colonized  and  oppressed,  and  the  corrupt  people  we  have  long 
feared  we  would  become. 

The  first  thing  is  to  recognize  that  when  white  men  took  away  tribal 
power  they  challenged  us  to  fight  back  and  recognize  the  weaknesses 
brought  upon  our  communities  through  the  theft  of  our  lands,  and  of  our 
rights  and  responsibilities  as  indigenous  peoples.  We  must  dismiss  the 
notion  that  our  weakened  systems  cannot  be  reformed.  We  must  become 
political  because  within  politics  is  the  necessary  dialogue  that 
challenges  the  status  quo. 

We  must  understand  that  just  law  is  a major  agent  of  social  change.  When 
law  becomes  unjust,  the  consequence  is  chaos,  and,  therefore,  we  must 
struggle  to  make  an  egalitarian  law  in  accordance  with  our  Native  belief 
systems.  We  must  understand  that  treaties  are  the  basis  for  our 
relationships  with  other  nations,  and  that  includes  the  defense  of  our 
traditional  homelands 
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Cherokee  nvda  kola/windy  moon 
Passamaquoddy  siqon/spring  moon 
Zuni  li'dekwakkya  ts ' ana/little  sand  storm  moon 
Lakota  i' sta  wi'ca  niyan  wi/moon  of  snow  blindness 

+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  [ 

+ + 

Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  j i i ' adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What ' 

Okla  Humma  Flolisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw 
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--  Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 
s Happening  among  The  People  News 
--  People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


Hi 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux  --  Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 

++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.comj 
www.pechanga.netj  www.indiancountrytoday.comj  Mailing  Lists: 

Chiapas95-En,  Frostys  Amerindian,  Remember  The  Cherokee/Tsalagij  UUCP  Mail 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars(3speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Quote:  + 


Along  the  U.S. -Mexico  border,  the  body  count  continues  to  pile  up 
daily.  Meanwhile,  the  Minutemen  patrol  the  U.S. -Mexico  border  and 
shameless  politicians  find  it  easy  to  denounce  illegal  immigration  as 
the  cause  of  all  the  nation's  problems  - including  linking  it  with 
"the  war  on  terror." 

Amidst  all  the  clatter,  the  only  views  not  being  heard  are  the  ones 
that  matter  most.  Thus  here,  we  bring  you  a truly  historic  column, 
featuring  the  views  of  those  that  have  come  before  us  to  these  lands: 
American  Indians: 

"Are  'immigrants'  the  appropriate  designation  for  the  indigenous 
peoples  of  North  America,  for  enslaved  Africans  and  for  the  original 
European  settlers?  No.  Are  'immigrants'  the  appropriate  designation 
for  Mexicans  who  migrate  for  work  to  the  United  States?  No.  They  are 
migrant  workers  crossing  a border  created  by  US  military  force.  Many 
crossing  that  border  now  are  also  from  Central  America,  from  the  small 
countries  that  were  ravaged  by  US  military  intervention  in  the  1980s 
and  who  also  have  the  right  to  make  demands  on  the  United  States.  So, 
let's  stop  saying  'this  is  a nation  of  immigrants.'  " 

_ Roxanne  Dunbar-Ortiz  - mixed-Cherokee 

activist,  professor,  writer 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  i 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  j 
j languages  in  North  America,  [ 

[ only  175  exist  today.  I 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  [ 

[ learned  by  children.  | 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

| when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  j 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  I 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

[ Institute  j 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

__  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

[ one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

i rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

t it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

i defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

[ its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 
| Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  I 

I ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
i to  the  democratic  principles  j 
[ of  the  Republic  \ 

\ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
j borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  J 

f as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
[ States  Constitution,  [ 

i so  that  my  forefathers  i 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  \ 
+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 

+ 

| In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
j of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 


Journey 
The  Bloodline 


For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

Treaty  Unity  Riders 


rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters 

The  forced  sterilization  of  Native  Women  by  the  IHS  has  been  documented 
in  this  newsletter,  and  other  Native  American  reporting  venues;  but  ignored 
to  a large  extent  by  mainstrem  media. 

Now,  BBC  Radio  Four,  the  UK's  most  respected  speech  based  radio  network, 
is  sending  an  all  women  production  team  to  the  US  to  interview  as  many 
women  as  are  willing  to  tell  their  story.  They  assure  all  there  will  be 
complete  confidentiality. 

This  genocidal  practice  by  the  very  government  service  entrusted  to 
provide  health  care  to  American  Indians  is  a shameful  story  that  must  not 
be  kept  in  the  dark. 

If  you  are  among  those  women  who  had  your  life  giving  gift  taken  by  the 
IHS  please  let  your  voice  be  heard.  Let  the  world  hear  about  the  devil 
you  faced. 

That  same  IHS  has  been  instrumental  in  making  sure  medical  health  has 
been  denied  to  urban  Indians. 

With  all  the  noise  being  raised  about  the  treatment  of  military  injured 
at  Walter  Reed,  please  get  word  to  congressional  representatives  that 
Indians  are  being  allowed  to  die  due  to  denial  of  medical  proceedures. 

DO  NOT  LET  THE  GENOCIDE  BY  IHS  CONTINUE! 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

3 3 

Gary  Smith  (*,*) 

P.  0.  Box  672168  ('  - ' ) 
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"RE : BBC  Radio  Four:  Mistreatment  of  Native  Women 

Date:  Fri,  9 Mar  2007  08:29:35  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="RADIO  FOUR  ANNOUNCEMENT" 
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Announcement  from  BBC  Radio  Four:  Mistreatment  of  Native  American  women 
March  8,  2007 

BBC  Radio  Four,  the  UK's  most  respected  speech  based  radio  network,  is 
making  a documentary  about  the  forced  sterilization  of  women  in  the  United 
States  by  the  Indian  Health  Service.  We  would  be  very  grateful  to  hear 
from  the  women  who  suffered  from  either  being  forced  or  coerced  in  to 
having  a sterilization  operation  during  the  1970' s onwards. 

It  is  crucial  for  us  is  to  hear  people's  stories  in  their  own  words. 

Very  few  interviews  with  women  directly  affected  by  these  practices  have 
ever  been  recorded,  and  through  this  documentary  we  would  like  to  put  on 
the  record  the  experiences  of  Native  American  women. 

This  is  a story  which  remains  completely  unknown  and  untold  in  the  UK. 

As  this  is  an  extremely  sensitive  topic  we  would  keep  all  names, 
locations  etc  completely  confidential. 

Our  female  production  team  will  be  flying  out  to  record  interviews  in 
the  US  for  4 days  from  the  10th  of  April  this  year  and  we  would  like  to 
hear  from  any  women  that  would  potentially  like  to  speak  to  them  for  this 
programme. 

We  understand  that  this  is  an  incredibly  sensitive  area  and  will  be 
extremely  grateful  if  people  take  part. 

Please  email  in  confidence  the  following  producers: 

Jo.meek@allout.co.uk 
Cordelia . rayner@allout .co.uk 

Many  thanks  for  taking  time  to  read  this  request. 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 

"RE;  Indian  health  Rations  in  Walter  Reed's  Shadow"  


Date:  Sun,  11  Mar  2007  07:59:22  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 
Sub j : NA  News  Item 
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Indian  health  cane  rations  in  Walter  Reed's  shadow 
by:  Editors  Report  / Indian  Country  Today 
March  9,  2007 

By  now,  the  entire  nation  knows  about  veterans  under  the  care  of  the 
Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center  in  Washington.  Veterans  who  had  given 
everything  to  the  war  effort  were  found  to  be  living  in  squalid  conditions, 
with  the  usual  complement  of  rotting  floors  and  mouse  droppings,  wall  mold 
and  cockroaches,  flophouse  mattresses  and  carpet  stains.  Such  were  their 
government-assigned  way  stations  in  their  transition  back  to  civilian  life 
after  suffering  grievous  wounds. 

These  wounded  were  outpatients,  a key  word  that  will  suggest  to  many 
Americans  a far  remove  from  the  confines  of  Walter  Reed  hospital.  In  fact, 
as  emphasized  in  the  original  reporting  of  the  Washington  Post,  the  worst 
of  the  outpatient  buildings  was  right  down  the  street  from  Walter  Reed,  in 
close  proximity  to  Capitol  Hill  and  the  White  House.  Any  Washingtonian  who 
wants  to  can  drive  by  it  without  serious  inconvenience. 

This  means  that  535  members  of  Congress  and  their  multitudinous  staffs, 
the  White  House  and  its  employees,  and  federal  agencies  with  their  own 
staffs  could  not  summon  the  energy  necessary  to  care  for  our  wounded  even 
when  they  were  right  under  the  very  noses  of  oversight  authorities.  It 
took  citizen  concern  for  men  and  women  who  could  not  altogether  care  for 
themselves,  as  well  as  national  newspaper  attention,  to  bring  their  plight 
to  the  light  of  day.  Officials  make  plenty  of  stopovers  at  Walter  Reed,  of 
course.  But  to  take  a cue  from  national  commentator  E.D.  Dionne,  they 
serve  only  to  modernize,  for  media  consumption,  the  Potemkin  village  of 
yesteryear  - take  the  photo  op  and  get  the  VIP  types  outta  here.  They've 
got  fund-raising  to  do  and  re-election  to  worry  about. 

The  question  everywhere  in  Washington  these  days  is  pretty  obvious:  if 
Congress,  the  White  House  and  the  agency  secretariats  couldn't  be  bothered 
with  such  dire  problems  on  their  home  turf  involving  the  most  deserving 
among  us  ...  what  else  will  they  overlook  until  the  publicity  turns  sour? 

Indian  people  are  not  outpatients  so  much  as  out-of-the-way  patients. 
Their  health  care  plight  takes  place,  for  the  most  part,  a thousand  or 
more  miles  from  the  outpatient  warrens  of  Walter  Reed.  Like  wounded 
veterans,  they've  given  about  all  they  could  to  this  nation,  and  they've 
served  in  its  armed  forces  in  greater  proportion  than  any  other  population 
group.  The  first  people  of  this  land  will  never  begrudge  veterans  the 
greater  care  they  are  bound  to  receive  because  concerned  citizens  and  the 
Fourth  Estate  exposed  a modern  Potemkin  village.  But  more  than  others, 
they  have  to  wonder  how  long  it  will  be  before  their  own  health  care 
system  gets  proper  exposure. 

Sen.  Byron  Dorgan,  D-N.D.,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs,  has  begun  to  bring  the  health  care  rationing  of  tribes  home  to  a 
disengaged  White  House.  In  listening  sessions  around  the  country,  he  is 
hearing  actual  examples  of  real-life  health  care  rationing  and  sharing 
them  with  his  colleagues  on  the  Senate  floor  and  in  every  other  available 
forum.  As  the  case  becomes  clearer,  the  day  comes  nearer  when  Indian 
health  care  will  get  the  funding  it  needs.  The  hunch  in  this  corner  is 
that  if  Indian  health  care  were  adequately  funded,  the  Indian  Health  Care 
Improvement  Act  reauthorization  would  not  dominate  the  debate  on  Indian 
issues  in  Congress. 

But  we  now  know  that  funding,  and  the  priorities  of  compassion  that 
drive  it,  is  not  the  only  strike  against  Indian  health  care.  In  derailing 
the  reauthorization  last  year,  the  Dustice  Department  put  out  an 
unofficial  white  paper  that  argued  against  the  reauthorizing  bill  on 
grounds  it  would  establish  a religion  (some  healers  have  a numinous  status 
in  some  Native  cultures),  expose  the  government  to  legal  liabilities  (in 
the  event  of  malpractice  by  traditional  Indian  healers)  and  transgress  the 
constitutional  ban  on  racial  preferences  (urban  Indians,  including  some 
not  enrolled  in  tribes,  might  receive  services  under  the  reauthorization, 
meaning  funds  would  be  directed  not  on  the  basis  of  tribal  affiliation  but 


of  racial  identity) . 

Given  the  white  paper's  unofficial  status  (it  wasn't  even  on  DOD 
letterhead),  the  reaction  from  Indian  country  was  furious  - and  that  last 
clause  is  the  reason  why.  The  White  House  has  found  a thousand  reasons  to 
be  against  the  reauthorization , so  an  eleventh-hour  attack  on  health  care 
for  Indians  as  race-based  was  a new  frontier  in  gratuitousness.  The  White 
House  contention  that  it  wasn't  aware  of  the  DOD  white  paper  reeks  of 
plausible  deniability;  you  don't  find  a thousand  reasons  to  oppose  a bill, 
only  to  faint  with  astonishment  when  a thousand-and-first  is  found.  The 
DOD  paper  shows  a whiter  shade  of  pale  now,  having  been  to  the  White  House 
for  polishing  as  official  policy. 

The  thing  to  remember  about  a Potemkin  village  is  that  the  more  complex 
it  becomes,  the  more  unreal  it  seems.  Dorgan ' s reckoning  seriousness, 
bolstered  by  Indian  community  voices  far  from  Washington  and  Indian 
organizations  and  allies  within  it,  is  the  best  prescription  we  know  of 
for  bringing  Indian  country  the  full  ration  of  health  care. 

Copyright  c.  1998  - 2007  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Some  health  clinics  deny  care  to  urban  Indians 
By  GARANCE  BURKE  | Associated  Press 
March  7,  2007 

FRESNO,  Calif.  (AP)  - American  Indians  say  they  are  being  illegally 
denied  care  at  taxpayer-funded  clinics  that  have  long  served  all  people  of 
native  ancestry  but  recently  began  excluding  members  of  tribes  that  lack 
formal  recognition  by  the  U.S.  government. 

Federal  officials  deny  that  qualified  patients  are  being  turned  away  and 
say  they're  doing  all  they  can  to  ensure  a health  program  for  urban 
Indians  isn't  shut  down  entirely.  The  Indian  Health  Service  oversees  33 
clinics  nationwide  that  provide  free  or  discounted,  culturally  sensitive 
medical  services  to  city-dwelling  Indians. 

Native  groups  say  federal  law  requires  the  clinics  to  serve  all  patients 
of  Indian  ancestry,  but  some  have  recently  stopped  admitting  those  who 
can't  document  their  federal  tribal  status,  patients  and  clinic  officials 
told  The  Associated  Press. 

"They  said  if  you  don't  have  federal  paperwork  you  can't  get  service 
anymore,"  said  Vera  Quiroga,  a Yaqui  elder  who  was  turned  away  from  a 
clinic  she  helped  found  in  Santa  Barbara  and  now  has  to  drive  to  a far-off 
reservation  to  get  her  teeth  cleaned. 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  doesn't  recognize  the  82-year-old  as 
Yaqui,  even  though  her  children  and  grandchildren  have  tribal 
documentation . 

Another  former  Santa  Barbara  patient,  Danet  Darlene  Garcia,  50,  is  a 
member  of  the  Coastal  Band  of  the  Chumash  Nation,  which  does  not  have 
federal  status.  She  relied  on  the  clinic  for  her  diabetes  counseling 
sessions . 

Martin  Young,  chairman  of  the  clinic's  board,  says  it  received  a letter 
last  fall  from  the  IHS  regional  office  in  Sacramento  instructing  it  to 
stop  offering  free  health  services  to  patients  from  unrecognized  tribes  or 
who  don't  have  a BIA  identification  card. 

It  has  since  turned  away  about  200  patients,  he  said. 

An  IHS  spokesman  said  the  letter  explained  who  was  eligible  for  care, 
but  denied  the  agency  instructed  Santa  Barbara  to  withhold  services. 
However,  clinic  managers  in  Tucson,  Ariz.,  Wichita,  Kan.,  and  Boston 
reported  getting  similar  directives. 


"IHS  is  suddenly  saying  that  you  can't  serve  this  Indian  even  though  he 
looks  Indian,  and  his  family  says  he's  Indian  and  has  all  of  this  history 
of  being  Indian,  but  he  doesn't  have  this  piece  of  paper,"  said  Susette 
Schwartz,  director  of  the  Hunter  Health  Clinic  in  Wichita.  "We  need  some 
consistency. " 

The  question  of  who  is  entitled  to  free  health  care  will  likely  be 
discussed  Thursday  during  a hearing  of  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee 

Under  the  American  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act  of  1976,  Congress 
funds  health  care  programs  for  members  of  tribes  recognized  by  states  or 
the  federal  government,  as  well  as  their  descendants.  Many  states 
recognize  tribes  the  federal  government  does  not. 

In  California,  the  right  to  government-sanctioned  medical  care  is 
extended  a step  further,  to  those  whose  ancestors  lived  here  in  1852  and 
are  "regarded  as  an  Indian  by  the  community." 

Phyllis  Wolfe,  who  oversees  urban  Indian  programs  at  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services,  said  clinics  that  are  granted  federal 
dollars  must  follow  those  guidelines.  Program  officials  did  not  answer 
requests  to  clarify  any  possible  exceptions. 

Wolfe  could  not  explain  why  the  clinics  would  have  changed  their 
policies . 

"I  don't  believe  they  would  do  that,  but  I can't  say  that  that's  not 
been  done,"  Wolfe  said. 

Nationwide,  more  than  60  percent  of  American  Indians  and  Alaska  natives 
live  in  urban  areas,  according  to  the  U.S.  Census.  For  the  poorest  of  them 
the  clinics  are  a lifeline,  a place  to  get  diabetes  treatment  or  alcohol 
counseling  delivered  by  doctors  well-versed  in  native  culture. 

Urban  Indians  have  higher  rates  of  infant  mortality  and  deaths 
attributed  to  diabetes  and  alcohol  consumption  than  city  dwellers  of  all 
other  races,  according  to  a 2006  report  in  the  American  Journal  of  Public 
Health . 

The  urban  clinics  are  managed  by  local  contractors  with  funding  from  IHS 
a division  of  Health  and  Human  Services.  But  President  Bush's  2008  budget 
proposal  would  eliminate  the  program's  $32.7  million  annual  allocation 
altogether. 

Under  the  circumstances,  federal  officials  say,  the  cash-strapped 
clinics  are  doing  everything  they  can  to  care  for  all  patients  in  need. 

"We  recognize  that  the  urban  Indian  population  is  in  need  of  care  and  we 
don't  want  to  disenfranchise  any  native  Americans  who  are  living  in  urban 
areas,"  said  Paul  Redeagle,  deputy  director  of  the  IHS  office  in 
Sacramento.  "We're  currently  working  with  the  urban  programs  in  California 
to  resolve  their  problems." 

Another  California  clinic,  the  Fresno  Native  American  Health  Center, 
closed  its  doors  in  January.  Clinic  officials  there  said  they  were  asked 
why  they  were  treating  patients  from  tribes  the  BIA  didn't  recognize. 

Redeagle  said  the  Fresno  clinic  was  closed  because  it  was  seeing  too  few 
patients  and  did  not  hire  qualified  staff,  violations  of  its  contract  with 
the  federal  government. 

In  Boston,  workers  at  the  North  American  Indian  Center  said  they  were 
told  not  to  treat  the  Mashpee  Wampanoag  of  Cape  Cod,  whose  ancestors 
shared  Thanksgiving  dinner  with  the  Pilgrims.  But  they  were  allowed  to 
keep  offering  free  health  services  to  the  tribe's  members  after  they  read 
the  text  of  the  1976  law  to  their  federal  funders. 

"We  actually  got  requests  from  IHS  to  deny  service  to  the  Mashpees," 
said  Barbara  Namias,  who  oversees  community  health  programs  at  the  Boston 
clinic.  "We  had  to  refer  them  back  to  the  legislation." 

Throughout  American  history,  defining  who  is  Indian  _ through  tracing 
family  trees  or  calculating  a person's  percentage  of  Indian  blood  _ has 
always  been  political. 

Each  tribe  defines  its  membership  differently.  In  California,  just  12 
percent  of  the  state's  433,000  American  Indians  belong  to  BIA-recognized 
tribes . 

The  Santa  Barbara  clinic  removed  most  of  its  board  members  in  September 
and  replaced  them  with  members  of  federally  recognized  tribes.  Nonnative 
staffers  who  were  let  go  the  year  before  are  suing  over  the  alleged  bias. 

Redeagle  said  his  office  had  looked  into  questions  about  the  management 


of  the  Santa  Barbara  clinic  and  had  found  no  proof  of  wrongdoing. 

But  that's  no  consolation  to  Vera  Quiroga,  who  helped  start  the  clinic 
in  the  1970s,  long  before  it  moved  to  its  current  home  in  a shopping 
center.  She  said  her  already  limited  finances  are  taxed  by  regular  40-mile 
trips  to  the  tribal  lands  of  the  Santa  Ynez  Band  of  Mission  Indians. 

"Now  I have  to  go  up  to  the  rez  to  get  seen,"  said  Quiroga,  who  lives  on 
$1,600  a month  from  her  pension  and  social  security  checks. 

The  clinic  where  she  now  receives  dental  work  is  run  by  a federally 
recognized  tribe  whose  members  each  get  sizable  checks  in  casino  revenue, 
but  they  still  qualify  for  free  care  from  the  Santa  Barbara  facility. 

Many  urban  clinics  are  already  trying  to  make  do  with  less  by  following 
the  example  set  by  Oakland's  Native  American  Health  Center.  The  clinic  has 
applied  for  grants  from  other  funders  and  opened  its  doors  to  all  urban 
dwellers  to  bring  in  new  sources  of  revenue. 

"We  just  want  to  do  what  we're  here  for,  which  is  to  help  the  working 
poor,"  executive  director  Martin  Waukazoo  said. 

But  Lisa  Flores,  an  environmental  planner  and  documented  Pascua-Yaqui 
member  who  attended  diabetes  counseling  classes  at  the  now-defunct  Fresno 
clinic,  has  given  up  on  getting  native-focused  care  in  her  area. 

"From  a tribal  perspective  we're  all  supposed  to  take  care  of  each  other, 
" she  said.  "Now  that  they  closed  it,  the  question  then  becomes:  Are  you 
unworthy  of  health  care?" 

Copyright  c.  2007,  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican,  all  rights  reserved. 
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Bush  administration  takes  limited  view  of  Indian  health 
March  12,  2007 

The  Bush  administration's  push  to  eliminate  the  urban  Indian  health 
program  comes  with  a much  heavier  price  tag  than  reduced  services  and 
shuttered  clinics. 

As  part  of  its  long-standing  objections  to  the  Indian  Health  Care 
Improvement  Act,  the  Department  of  Justice  is  questioning  whether  urban 
Indians,  lineal  descendants  and  certain  Alaska  Natives  can  receive  federal 
services  at  all.  The  stance  threatens  health  care  for  the  majority  of 
Native  Americans  who  live  away  from  reservations. 

Although  federal  law,  treaties  and  the  trust  responsibility  have 
provided  the  legal  basis  for  Indian  health  care,  the  Bush  administration 
now  argues  such  services  must  be  tied  to  membership  in  a recognized  tribe. 
Otherwise,  the  programs  could  be  struck  down  by  the  courts  as 
unconstitutional  because  they  are  based  on  race,  according  to  DOJ . 

"Under  the  Supreme  Court's  decisions,  there  is  a substantial  likelihood 
that  legislation  providing  special  benefits  to  individuals  of  Indian  or 
Alaska  Native  descent  based  on  something  other  than  membership  or 
equivalent  affiliation  with  a federally  recognized  tribe  would  be  regarded 
by  the  courts  as  a racial  classification,"  Frederick  Breckner  III,  a 
deputy  assistant  general,  told  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  last 
Thursday. 

To  tribal  leaders,  such  a view  ignores  the  federal  government's 
obligation  to  provide  health  care  to  Native  Americans.  They  also  note  that 
it  is  legally  unsound. 

"The  definition  of  Indian  in  the  reauthorization  is  the  same  definition 
that  has  been  in  law  for  30  years  and  has  never  been  challenged  on 
constitutional  grounds,"  Rachel  A.  Joseph,  the  co-chair  of  the  national 
steering  committee  to  reauthorize  the  IHCIA. 

Joseph  pointed  out  that  a similar  definition  of  Indian  is  found  in  the 
No  Child  Left  Behind  Act,  which  the  Bush  administration  pushed  through 


Congress  six  years  ago.  That  law  is  also  up  for  reauthorization . 

Supporting  the  tribal  viewpoint  at  the  hearing  was  Edward  P.  Lazarus,  a 
lawyer  and  constitutional  scholar.  Even  if  Congress  were  to  expand  health 
care  to  Native  Americans  and  Alaska  Natives  who  may  not  be  enrolled  in  a 
recognized  tribe,  he  said  health  statistics  support  the  need  to  address 
high  rates  of  suicide,  alcoholism,  diabetes,  suicide  and  other  ailments, 
he  said. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  a very,  very  compelling  case  could  be  made  --  given 
the  conditions  of  Indian  health,  both  in  the  cities  and  on  the 
reservations  --  that  this  is  legislation  that  meets  all  those 
[constitutional]  criteria,"  Lazarus  testified. 

Breckner  said  the  Bush  administration  is  willing  to  work  with  the 
committee  to  address  its  objections  to  health  care  for  urban  Indians, 
lineal  descendants  and  Alaska  Natives.  But  the  effort  to  reauthorize  the 
IHCIA  has  been  tainted  by  the  release  of  a "white  paper"  by  DOJ  last  fall, 
on  the  eve  of  consideration  in  the  Senate. 

The  paper  cited  constitutional  questions  about  urban  Indian  and  Alaska 
Native  health  care,  prompting  Senate  Republicans  to  put  a hold  on  the  bill. 
Those  same  Republicans  blocked  a Native  Hawaiian  measure  on  the  same 
grounds  and,  with  the  support  of  conservative  groups,  have  been 
questioning  a wide  range  of  programs  as  "race  based." 

Government  lawyers  have  been  quietly  backing  up  these  objections  since 
the  start  of  the  Bush  administration.  The  department's  former  solicitor 
general,  Ted  Olson,  represented  a white  rancher  in  a U.S.  Supreme  Court 
case  that  denied  Native  Hawaiians  a similar  trust  status  as  American 
Indians  and  Alaska  Natives. 

With  that  victory  on  the  books,  the  administration  and  its  Republican 
supporters  appear  to  have  turned  their  sights  on  urban  Indians,  lineal 
descendants,  terminated  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives.  "Since  2001,  one  arm 
of  the  Bush  administration  --  the  Health  and  Human  Services  Department  -- 
has  engaged  tribal  leaders  and  authorizing  committees  in  various  bill- 
drafting exercises.  But  another  executive  arm  --  the  Office  of  Legal 
Counsel,  in  the  Justice  Department  --  has  secretly  crafted  reasons  to 
oppose  the  drafts,"  Suzan  Harjo,  a columnist  for  Indian  Country  Today, 
wrote  last  month. 

The  cut  to  the  $33  million  urban  Indian  program,  however,  was  presented 
on  non-legal  grounds.  The  White  House  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
argues  that  urban  Indians  can  find  care  at  community  health  centers. 

Members  of  Congress  of  both  parties  reversed  the  cut  in  the  2007  budget 
and  are  poised  to  do  the  same  for  the  2008  budget.  "The  2000  Census 
indicated  that  as  much  at  66  percent  of  the  American  Indian  and  Alaska 
Native  population  live  in  urban  areas,"  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs 
Committee  wrote  in  a views  and  estimates  letter  on  March  2. 

"The  34  urban  Indian  organizations  serve  430,000  eligible  Indian  users 
at  41  sites  throughout  the  U.S.,  and  provide  health  services  such  as 
dental,  pharmaceutical,  vision,  alcohol  or  mental  health  treatment, 
suicide  prevention  and  family  wellness,"  the  committee  of  eight  Democrats 
and  seven  Republicans  wrote. 
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Interior's  problems  due  to  'lack  of  accountability,'  inspector  general  says 
by:  Jerry  Reynolds  / Indian  Country  Today 
March  2,  2007 

WASHINGTON  - Despite  charges  of  a criminal  conspiracy  at  the  Interior 
Department  and  attacks  on  his  own  investigatory  report.  Interior  Inspector 


General  Earl  Devaney  maintained  a stoic  insistence  Feb.  16  that  the 
department  is  becoming  more  ethical  and  more  accountable  under  Secretary 
Dirk  Kempthorne. 

He  blamed  Interior's  long-standing  problems  on  "a  culture  replete  with 
lack  of  accountability/'  on  the  vast  sums  of  money  that  flow  to  Interior 
from  its  stewardship  of  national  resources  and  on  a handful  of  bad  actors 
among  Interior's  more  than  73,000  employees. 

Devaney  did  not  volunteer  comparative  percentages  on  the  number  of  those 
unworthy  employees  who  manage  to  gravitate  toward  Indian  resources;  an 
issue  of  the  first  concern  in  Indian  country.  (Indian  tribes  and 
individuals  have  relied  on  Interior  to  manage  or  administer  their 
resources  for  more  than  a century.)  But  the  example  Devaney  gave  went 
straight  to  the  heart  of  Indian  country.  lack  Abramoff,  the  erstwhile 
Republican  lobbying  impresario,  is  in  prison  now  in  part  due  to  the 
criminal  uses  he  made  of  astronomical  fees  from  client  tribes.  Devaney 
implied  that  Interior  personnel  were  a target  of  Abramoff's  blandishments. 

"From  my  office's  perspective,"  Devaney  said,  reading  from  written 
testimony,  "I  would  point  to  the  Abramoff  scandal  as  an  example  of  how  the 
conduct  of  one  or  two  people  can  cause  an  enormous  diversion  of  resources, 
best  evidenced  by  the  commitment  we  have  made  to  that  investigation,  with 
10  agents  dedicated  to  the  case,  now  three  years  running.  Since  my  office 
has  had  no  increase  in  staffing  levels  in  the  seven  years  I have  been  the 
IG  at  Interior,  we  have  little  capacity  to  adjust  for  such  diversions  of 
staff. " 

The  big  money  associated  with  resources  under  Interior's  control 
attracts  bad  actors,  Devaney  added.  "Outside  of  the  money  at  the  Treasury 
Department,  everything  else  that  someone  would  want  is  at  Interior:  oil, 
gas,  mines,  land  and  water.  It's  been  my  experience  that  when  a lot  of 
money  is  at  stake,  bad  people  will  show  up  eventually." 

Rep.  George  Miller,  D-Calif.,  raised  doubts  about  Devaney' s 
interpretation,  pointing  to  the  long  chronicle  of  faults  previous  IG 
investigations  and  audits  have  uncovered  at  Interior.  He  got  Devaney  to 
agree  that  monetary  losses  identified  by  previous  reports  on  Interior's 
activities  amount  to  tens  of  billions  of  dollars.  But  he  couldn't  get 
Robin  Nazzaro  of  the  Government  Accountability  Office,  appearing  alongside 
Devaney  at  the  witness  table,  to  say  that  incompetent  employees  are  a 
problem  at  Interior.  The  combination  of  missing  billions  and  competent 
employees  didn't  add  up  for  him. 

"Department  by  department,  the  minerals  management,  the  National  Park 
Service,  the  BLM  [Bureau  of  Land  Management],  where,  you  know,  almost  - it 
appears  as  if  every  issue  has  been  resolved  against  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country.  Is  this  policy  here  if  it's  not  competency?"  Miller  demanded  of 
Devaney  and  Nazzaro. 

"I  mean,  the  leakage  that  you've  outlined  here  in  both  of  your 
testimonies  is  just  ...  horrifying.  And  if  it's  not  competency,  it  starts 
to  look  like  policy  or  it  starts  to  look  like  criminal  activity.  ...  I 
really  thank  you  both  for  your  service  and  your  offices'  service. 
Apparently  you're  all  that  stands  between  us  and  a wholesale  criminal 
conspiracy  here.  ...  To  continue  to  receive  these  reports  year  after  year 
after  year  raises,  I think,  the  most  serious  questions.  ... 

"I  have  great  respect  for  public  servants.  I do  not  use  the  word 
'criminal'  lightly.  But  you  cannot  have  this  much  leakage  going  on  and 
this  many  issues  resolved  against  the  taxpayer  without  some  intent, 
without  doing  somebody  a favor.  Something  is  very,  very  wrong  in  this 
department.  And  it's  tens  of  billions,  and  it  may  be  in  excess  of  a 
hundred  billion,  dollars.  And  maybe  we  should  add  up  all  of  your  reports, 
because  you  just  don't  get  to  operate  on  behalf  of  the  public  in  a manner 
that  this  department's  been  operating." 

Both  Devaney  and  Nazzaro  mentioned  Indian  country;  Devaney  to  deplore 
the  lack  of  staffing  at  Native  detention  facilities,  Nazzaro  to  recommend 
that  the  BIA  revise  its  land  into  trust  regulations  by  Dune  30.  Nazzaro 
also  noted  that  GAO  audits  through  fiscal  year  2006  continued  to  report 
Interior's  Indian  trust  funds  management  as  "material  internal  control 
weaknesses,  and  information  security  was  reported  as  an  internal  control 
weakness . " 


But  the  overall  hearing  was  broader  in  its  reach.  Several  Democratic 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Natural  Resources  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  praised  Rep.  Nick  Rahall,  D-W.Va.,  the  committee  chairman, 
for  holding  an  oversight  hearing  they  said  was  long  overdue.  Members 
devoted  much  of  the  three-and-a-half-hour  session  to  partisan  repartee  on 
how  and  when  another  Interior  agency,  the  Minerals  Management  Service, 
managed  to  leave  a price  threshold  clause  out  of  deep-water  oil  and  gas 
leases  signed  between  MMS  and  private-sector  oil  companies.  The  standard 
clauses  link  oil  and  gas  royalty  payments  to  the  rising  price  of  oil  on 
the  theory  that  deep-water  oil  exploration  is  prohibitively  cost-intensive. 
The  lower  up-front  royalty  encourages  oil  exploration  and  development;  the 
later  high  royalty,  paid  from  oil  that  has  been  found  if  it  rises  in  price, 
in  a sense  recompenses  the  federal  Treasury  for  value  lost  on  national 
resources  at  the  front  end  of  the  lease.  But  the  price  threshol  ds  were 
left  out  of  the  leases  in  question,  at  a cost  of  billions  of  dollars  in 
public  revenue. 

"Although  we  found  massive  finger-pointing  and  blame  enough  to  go  around, 
we  did  not  find  a 'smoking  gun'  or  any  evidence  that  the  omission  of  price 
thresholds  was  deliberate,"  Devaney  said.  "This  was,  however,  a very 
costly  mistake." 
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Feds  propose  settlement  in  Cobell  case 
MARY  CLARE  3AL0NICK  Associated  Press  Writer 
March  7,  2007 

WASHINGTON  - The  U.S.  government  has  proposed  paying  $7  billion  to  settle 
lawsuits  over  the  management  of  Indian  trust  lands  - an  offer  met  with 
immediate  objections  from  Indian  plaintiffs.  At  issue  is  a decade-old 
lawsuit  by  Indians  against  the  government  claiming  that  the  government  has 
mismanaged  more  than  $100  billion  in  oil,  gas,  timber  and  other  royalties 
held  in  trust  from  their  lands  dating  back  to  1887.  The  litigation,  filed 
in  1996  by  Blackfeet  Indian  Elouise  Cobell  of  Browning,  Mont.,  deals  with 
individual  Indians'  lands.  Several  tribes  have  also  sued,  claiming 
mismanagement  of  their  lands.  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  Chairman 
Byron  Dorgan,  D-N.D.,  said  he  will  hold  hearings  on  the  proposal  and  said 
the  settlement  offer  is  the  first  time  the  federal  government  has 
acknowledged  a multibillion  dollar  liability  for  mismanagement  of  the 
trust  funds  over  the  past  century.  "That  is  a significant  admission," 

Dorgan  said,  adding  that  he  believes  the  conditions  attached  to  the 
settlement  offer  will  be  controversial.  Associate  Deputy  Interior 
Secretary  lames  Cason,  who  has  overseen  Indian  issues  in  past  years,  took 
issue  with  Dorgan's  words.  He  said  the  proposal  is  not  an  admission  but  a 
"recognition  that  where  we  are  right  now  is  not  very  productive."  Cobell 
and  one  of  her  attorneys,  Keith  Harper,  said  the  Interior  Department  is 
asking  for  too  much.  Linder  the  terms  of  the  offer,  the  government  would 
pay  $7  billion  over  ten  years,  without  interest.  In  exchange  for  the  money, 
all  tribal  and  individual  mismanagement  claims  against  the  government 
would  be  dropped  and  the  government  would  be  relieved  of  future  liability. 
The  proposal  would  also  end,  over  a period  of  10  years,  most  of  the 
government's  responsibilities  to  manage  Indian  trust  lands  and  would 
consolidate  ownership  of  Indian  lands,  which  are  now  often  held  by  many 
people.  Cason  said  roughly  half  of  the  $7  billion  would  go  toward  settling 
individual  and  tribal  claims,  with  the  remainder  covering  other  parts  of 
the  proposal.  Interior  Secretary  Dirk  Kempthorne  and  Attorney  General 


Alberto  Gonzales  sent  the  proposal  to  Dorgan  last  week,  saying  they 
strongly  support  comprehensive  legislation  that  would  help  the  parties 
move  "from  a litigation-oriented  relationship  to  one  of  economic 
prosperity,  empowerment  and  self-reliance  for  tribes  and  individual 
Indians."  Harper  said  the  proposal  is  an  insult.  "There's  no  sum  specific 
for  how  much  is  going  to  be  used  for  Cobell,"  he  said.  "It's  pennies  on 
the  dollar."  He  said  the  plaintiffs  estimate  the  government's  liability 
could  exceed  $100  billion,  though  they  have  in  the  past  considered 
settling  for  less.  Cobell  said  the  government  is  trying  to  do  too  much  at 
once.  "It's  not  fair  to  throw  every  problem  that  exists  in  Indian  country 
that  has  been  created  by  the  Department  of  Interior  into  our  lawsuit,"  she 
said.  "This  lawsuit  is  about  individual  Indians  and  accounting."  Interior 
Department  spokesman  Shane  Wolfe  said  the  department  looks  forward  to 
working  with  Congress  on  the  proposal.  Congress  has  attempted  to  wade  into 
the  dispute  in  recent  years,  but  has  yet  to  find  resolution.  "We  believe 
this  proposal  looks  to  the  future,"  he  said. 
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Do  we  need  a new  Eagle  Feather  Law? 

By  DaShanne  Stokes,  M.A. 

March  5,  2007 

Think  your  religious  freedom  is  protected?  Think  again.  As  many  people 
across  Indian  country  are  aware,  American  Indians  are  the  only  ethnic 
group  in  the  United  States  that  require  a federal  permit  for  religious 
freedom.  The  law  upholding  this  is  commonly  referred  to  as  the  "eagle 
feather  law,"  referring  to  Title  50,  Part  22  of  the  U.S.  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations  (50  CFR  22),  and  it  governs  the  possession  and  use  of  eagle 
feathers . 

Many  people  don't  know  how  problematic  the  eagle  feather  law  really  is. 

To  possess  eagle  feathers,  citizens  must  be  able  to  legally  prove  their 
ethnicity  and  only  individuals  of  certifiable  American  Indian  ancestry 
enrolled  in  a federally  recognized  tribe  are  authorized  to  obtain  permits. 
Those  caught  without  permits  face  imprisonment  and  fines  up  to  $25,000  - 
for  practicing  their  religion. 

But  there's  a problem.  Falsification  of  state  records  in  what  has  been 
termed  "paper  genocide"  has  artificially  decreased  the  true  number  of 
indigenous  people  in  the  United  States  and  terminated  the  "official" 
existence  of  many  tribes.  Consequently,  many  Native  Americans  cannot  be 
found  on  the  Dawes  Rolls  (the  major  determinant  of  tribal  enrollment  and 
application  for  an  eagle  permit)  and  many  tribes  are  unable  to  win  federal 
recognition.  As  a result,  many  people  lose  access  to  eagles  and  the 
ability  to  practice  and  preserve  traditional  customs  otherwise  protected 
for  "recognized"  tribes  and  their  members. 

There  are  consequences  to  breaking  these  rules.  In  one  case,  Robert  Soto, 
a Lipan  Apache,  had  his  feathers  confiscated  at  a Texas  pow  wow  in  March 
2006.  As  a member  of  a non-federally  recognized  tribe,  Soto  did  not 
possess  an  eagle  permit.  Soto  remains  in  a legal  battle  for  the  return  of 
his  feathers. 

In  another  case  last  year,  Winslow  Friday,  a member  of  the  Northern 
Arapaho  Tribe,  was  arrested  for  shooting  a bald  eagle  without  a permit. 
Friday  needed  the  feathers  for  use  in  his  tribe's  Sun  Dance,  for  which 
only  "clean  eagles"  (that  had  not  died  by  electrocution  or  vehicle 
collision)  could  be  used.  Speaking  in  his  defense,  the  tribe  argued  that 
the  taking  of  eagles  is  a protected  act  of  religious  belief  and  the  tribe 
had  repeatedly  attempted  to  obtain  a permit  from  the  U.S.  Fish  and 


Wildlife  Service.  In  U.S.  v.  Friday,  the  court  dismissed  the  case  - a 
victory  for  tribal  sovereignty  - but  federal  prosecutors  are  determined  to 
appeal  the  decision. 

In  1996,  Raymond  Hardman,  a Caucasian  living  in  Utah,  was  arrested  for 
possessing  eagle  feathers  given  to  him  by  a Hopi  tribal  member.  Hardman's 
wife  and  children  were  members  of  the  federally  recognized  S'Kallum  Tribe. 
In  1993  Hardman's  son's  godfather  died  and  Hardman  transported  the  body  to 
Arizona  so  that  appropriate  services  could  be  performed.  As  part  of  the 
cleansing  ritual,  a Hopi  religious  leader  gave  Hardman  a bundle  of  prayer 
feathers,  which  included  several  eagle  feathers,  to  be  kept  in  the  truck 
that  had  transported  the  deceased  body. 

After  returning  home,  Hardman  contacted  the  Utah  Division  of  Wildlife  to 
obtain  a permit  to  keep  the  feathers.  However,  he  was  informed  that  he 
would  not  be  allowed  to  apply  because  he  was  not  a member  of  a federally 
recognized  tribe.  Hardman  later  separated  from  his  wife,  after  which  she 
informed  Ute  tribal  officials  that  he  was  in  possession  of  the  feathers. 
Hardman  was  found  guilty  of  violating  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act,  even 
though  there  was  no  question  that  his  religious  beliefs  were  sincerely 
held.  Hardman's  case  remains  on  appeal. 

Of  course,  many  people  believe  only  enrolled  tribal  members  should  be 
allowed  to  possess  eagle  feathers.  While  this  feeling  is  easily  understood 
after  centuries  of  genocide  and  marginalization  of  Native  people  in 
American  society,  the  value  for  blood  quanta  and  tribal  enrollment  is  of 
relatively  recent  import.  Historically,  many  tribes  and  nations  shared 
their  spiritual  practices  with  other  tribes  and  non-Native  people  have 
been  welcomed  into  indigenous  familial  and  spiritual  lives  since  the  early 
1500s,  including  runaway  slaves  and  historical  figures  such  as  Daniel 
Boone,  Gen.  Sam  Houston,  Gov.  Gray  Davis  and  former  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Bruce  Babbitt. 

Now  consider  the  irony.  Tribal  enrollment  wasn't  so  heavily  valued  until 
the  passage  of  the  1887  Dawes  Act  (Dawes  Rolls),  which  was  instituted  to 
assimilate  indigenous  people  into  an  Anglo  value  system  and  seize  tribal 
lands.  The  Dawes  Rolls  became  a major  criterion  for  tribal  enrollment  and 
helped  form  the  basis  of  CDIB  (Certificate  of  Degree  of  Indian  Blood) 
numbers  used  to  determine  tribal  membership  and  eligibility  for  eagle 
permits . 

The  problems  of  the  eagle  feather  law  are  immeasurable.  The  law  creates 
a value  system  for  bloodlines  that  creates  and  sustains  in-fighting  that 
is  rampantly  tearing  apart  families  and  cultural  ties  on  many  reservations . 
The  law  creates  racial  barriers  for  those  who  have  or  wish  to  adopt  non- 
Natives  into  Native  families.  The  law  also  makes  it  impossible  for  tribes 
that  remain  officially  "unrecognized"  since  the  1950s  "termination  era"  to 
preserve  traditional  customs. 

Like  many  people,  I believe  it's  time  for  new  and  improved  eagle  feather 
law.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  I founded  Religious  Freedom  with  Raptors, 
dedicated  to  changing  the  law.  RFR  was  founded  on  Feb.  27,  2006,  to 
coincide  with  the  occupation  of  Wounded  Knee  in  1973-a  major  historical 
event  in  which  Native  and  non-Native  people  stood  together  and  in  a 
unified  voice  demanded  fair  treatment  from  the  government-an  event  forever 
symbolic  of  racial  and  cultural  unity  in  support  of  indigenous  rights. 

While  there  are  many  forms  this  new  law  might  take,  it  is  critical  that 
we  replace  the  race  requirement  of  tribal  enrollment.  One  promising  option 
would  be  the  creation  of  a Certificate  of  Religious  Participation  endorsed 
by  a tribal  member  or  spiritual  leader.  This  certificate  would  replace  the 
tribal  enrollment  requirement  while  ensuring  that  only  approved 
participants  in  bona  fide  Native  American  customs  are  eligible  to  receive 
eagle  permits.  This  allows  for  direct  oversight  of  eagle  feathers  to 
ensure  that  feathers  and  ceremonies  will  not  be  abused. 

The  certificate  would  also  give  legal  protection  to  those  Native 
Americans  who  wish  to  exercise  their  right  to  include  others  of  their 
choosing  in  traditional  customs  involving  eagle  feathers.  The  certificate 
would  also  ensure  that  applications  for  eagles  are  reviewed  on  a case-by- 
case  basis-ensuring  that  applicants  are  judged  on  factors  that  have 
traditionally  governed  eagle  feather  distribution,  such  as  personal  merit 
and  individual  character-rather  than  skin  color. 


The  time  for  a new  eagle  feather  law  is  now.  Let  it  be  one  in  which  we 
stand  united  around  traditional  indigenous  values  and  say  in  one  voice 
that  we  will  not  be  undone  by  our  skin  color.  Let  that  be  our  legacy. 

DaShanne  Stokes,  M.A.,  is  director  of  the  public  interest  advocacy  group. 
Religious  Freedom  with  Raptors  (www.geocities.com/eaglefeatherlaw).  A 
frequent  speaker  on  topics  in  education,  culture,  and  religion,  Mr. 

Stokes's  work  has  appeared  in  publications  such  as  The  Chronicle  of  Higher 
Education,  Diverse,  Indian  Country  Today  and  The  University  in  Your  Future 
(California  State  University,  Long  Beach:  2006). 
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U.S.  Court  backs  Indian  Tribe  on  Sacred  Mountain 

By  Adam  Tanner 

REUTERS 

March  12,  2007 

SAN  FRANCISCO  - An  Arizona  ski  resort's  plan  to  use  treated  sewage  to 
make  snow  on  a mountain  sacred  to  several  Native  American  tribes  violates 
religious  freedom  laws,  a U.S  federal  appeals  court  ruled  Monday. 

"We  hold  that  the  Forest  Service's  approval  of  the  proposed  expansion  of 
the  Snowbowl,  including  the  use  of  treated  sewage  effluent  to  make 
artificial  snow,  violates  RFRA,"  a three- judge  panel  of  the  9th  U.S. 

Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  wrote. 

The  Religious  Freedom  Restoration  Act,  or  RFRA,  holds  that  the  federal 
government  may  not  "substantially  burden  a person's  exercise  of  religion." 

The  dispute  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  in  recent  years  pitting  the 
religious  beliefs  of  American  Indians  against  local  economic  interests. 

According  to  the  Navajo  Nation,  the  San  Francisco  Peaks  are  sacred  to 
more  than  13  Native  American  nations. 

"They  walked  all  over  our  dignity,"  Navajo  Nation  President  3oe  Shirley 
3r.  said  in  2005.  "You're  committing  genocide;  you're  demeaning  us."  The 
Arizona  Snowbowl  ski  resort,  150  miles  north  of  Phoenix,  wanted  to  use 
artificial  snow  to  enable  skiing  throughout  the  winter  and  says  the  move 
in  the  San  Francisco  Peaks  is  crucial  to  its  economic  survival. 

Organized  skiing  started  at  Snowbowl  in  1938,  but  has  depended  on  highly 
variable  natural  snowfall  rather  than  using  artificial  snow  as  at  many  U.S. 
resorts.  In  many  years,  enthusiasts  can  ski  for  more  than  100  days  a year, 
although  in  the  especially  poor  2001-2  season  there  were  only  four  days 
when  skiing  was  possible. 

Last  year,  a U.S.  District  Court  judge  backed  the  plans  to  allow  a $25 
million  upgrade  on  the  777-acre  facility  on  federal  forest  land  to  include 
the  use  of  treated  sewage  water. 

The  Navajo  Nation,  which  has  an  estimated  300,000  tribal  members  in 
Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  joined  several  other  tribes  and 
environmental  groups  to  fight  the  decision. 

The  appeals  court  decision  described  the  religious  significance  of  the 
Peaks  to  the  Navajos,  Hopi,  Hualapai,  Havasupai  tribes,  among  others,  and 
how  sewage  is  treated  to  make  reclaimed  water. 

"The  record  supports  the  conclusion  that  the  proposed  use  of  treated 
sewage  effluent  on  the  San  Francisco  Peaks  would  impose  a burden  on  the 
religious  exercise  of  all  four  tribes  discussed  above  - the  Navajo,  the 
Hopi,  the  Hualapai,  and  the  Havasupai,"  wrote  Dudge  William  Fletcher. 

"We  are  unwilling  to  hold  that  authorizing  the  use  of  artificial  snow  at 


an  already  functioning  commercial  ski  area  in  order  to  expand  and  improve 
its  facilities,  as  well  as  to  extend  its  ski  season  in  dry  years,  is  a 
governmental  interest  'of  the  highest  order." 

Copyright  c.  2007  Union-Tribune  Publishing  Co.,  A Copley  Newspaper  Site. 
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About  time  for  Little  Shell  Tribe 
By  The  Helena  IR 
March  4,  2007 

So  what  if  it's  100  years  late?  We're  sure  Montana's  Little  Shell 
Chippewa  Tribe  will  still  take  it. 

That's  how  long  the  4,300  Little  Shell  members  have  been  trying  to 
obtain  federal  recognition  as  a tribe  - the  recognition  that  is  necessary 
to  qualify  for  government  services  already  available  to  other  Native 
Americans . 

Montana's  congressional  delegation  - Sens.  Max  Baucus  and  Ion  Tester  and 
Rep.  Denny  Rehberg  - introduced  legislation  last  week  that  requires 
immediate  action.  The  tribe  was  recognized  by  the  state  seven  years  ago, 
joining  the  seven  other  tribal  nations  in  Montana.  At  about  the  same  time, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  issued  a positive  finding  for  the  tribe. 
Since  then,  however,  the  matter  has  been  snarled  in  what  the  delegation 
called  "bureaucratic  obstacles." 

As  "landless"  Indians,  the  Little  Shell  Tribe,  based  in  Great  Falls  but 
with  many  members  in  the  Helena  area  as  well,  has  long  been  denied  basic 
services  afforded  to  Indians  on  reservations . 

The  bill  includes  tribal  land  as  well  making  members  eligible  for 
education,  housing,  health  care,  and  other  assistance. 

Many  Native  Americans,  whether  on  reservations  or  not,  suffer  from 
poverty  and  all  the  problems  that  come  with  it,  including  substance  abuse 
and  poor  health. 

Given  their  history,  they  of  all  people  deserve  the  assistance  they  need. 
We  wish  the  delegation  well  in  quickly  pushing  the  measure  through 
Congress  and  onto  the  president's  desk. 

Copyright  c.  Helena  Independent  Record;  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Demotion  offer  accepted 
By  ALEX  deMARBAN 
Anchorage  Daily  News 
March  3,  2007 

Ron  Somerville,  stung  by  criticism  after  implying  that  Natives  missing 


from  an  October  meeting  were  off  drinking  beer,  announced  Friday  he'll 
step  aside  as  Board  of  Game  chairman. 

He  did  not  resign  from  the  board. 

Gov.  Sarah  Palin  twice  asked  Somerville  to  quit  the  board  but  he  refused, 
said  Palin  spokeswoman  Meghan  Stapleton.  Palin  has  said  his  remarks 
created  a cloud  of  controversy  that  detracted  from  the  board's  business. 

After  Somerville  wouldn't  resign,  Palin  then  asked  him  to  give  up  the 
chairmanship,  Stapleton  said. 

"She  feels  it  clears  much  of  the  cloud  the  board  is  working  under,  so 
she's  satisfied,"  Stapleton  said. 

Somerville's  three-year  term  on  the  board  ends  next  March. 

"The  governor  will  have  the  opportunity  to  evaluate  the  seat  at  that 
time,"  Stapleton  said. 

Somerville,  appointed  by  former  Gov.  Frank  Murkowski,  could  not 
immediately  be  reached  Friday. 

The  board's  members  elect  the  chairman.  After  Somerville  stepped  down, 
board  members  elected  Cliff  Judkins  of  Wasilla  to  replace  him  as  chairman. 

The  controversial  remarks  came  after  some  Natives  who  had  signed  up  to 
speak  at  the  board's  Oct.  7 meeting  didn't  come  to  the  microphone  when 
Somerville  called  their  name. 

"There  must  have  been  a run  on  free  beer  or  something,"  he  said. 

The  next  person  he  called  came  forward. 

"Don't  like  beer,  Donna?"  he  asked. 

Natives  from  the  Copper  River  region  led  the  call  for  his  removal.  They 
feel  he  threatens  subsistence  hunting,  and  wish  he'd  been  removed,  said 
Ken  Johns,  president  of  Ahtna,  the  region's  Native  corporation. 

"He's  still  in  a position  to  do  damage  to  our  area  either  verbally  or 
by  his  actions  on  the  game  board,  so  we're  not  too  happy  he's  sticking 
around,"  Johns  said. 

Somerville  announced  the  decision  on  the  first  day  of  a marathon  meeting 
in  Anchorage  where  the  board  is  considering,  among  other  things,  allowing 
bear  hunting  near  areas  such  as  the  McNeil  River  State  Game  Sanctuary,  one 
of  the  world's  premier  bear-viewing  areas. 

Copyright  c.  2007  The  Anchorage  Daily  News, 
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Native  American  trackers  to  hunt  bin  Laden 
March  12,  2007 

WASHINGTON:  An  elite  group  of  Native  American  trackers  is  joining  the 
hunt  for  terrorists  crossing  Afghanistan's  borders. 

The  unit,  the  Shadow  Wolves,  was  recruited  from  several  tribes, 
including  the  Navajo,  Sioux,  Lakota  and  Apache.  It  is  being  sent  to 
Tajikistan  and  Uzbekistan  to  pass  on  ancestral  sign-reading  skills  to 
local  border  units. 

In  recent  years,  members  of  the  Shadow  Wolves  have  mainly  tracked 
smugglers  along  the  US  border  with  Mexico. 

But  the  Taliban's  resurgence  in  Afghanistan  and  the  US  military's 
failure  to  hunt  down  Osama  bin  Laden  - still  at  large  on  his  50th  birthday 
on  Saturday  - has  prompted  the  Pentagon  to  requisition  them. 

US  Defence  Secretary  Robert  M. Gates  said  last  month:  "If  I were  Osama 
bin  Laden,  I'd  keep  looking  over  my  shoulder." 

The  Pentagon  has  been  alarmed  at  the  ease  with  which  Taliban  and  al- 
Qa'ida  fighters  have  been  slipping  in  and  out  of  Afghanistan.  Defence 


officials  are  convinced  their  movements  can  be  curtailed  by  the  Shadow 
Wolves . 

The  unit  has  earned  international  respect  for  its  tracking  skills  in  the 
Arizona  desert.  It  was  founded  in  the  early  1970s  to  curb  the  flow  of 
marijuana  into  the  US  from  Mexico  and  has  since  tracked  people-smugglers 
across  hundreds  of  square  kilometres  of  the  Tohono  O'odham  tribal 
reservation,  southwest  of  Tucson. 

Harold  Thompson,  a Navajo  Indian,  and  Gary  Ortega,  from  the  Tohono 
reservation,  are  experts  at  "cutting  sign",  the  traditional  Indian  method 
of  finding  and  following  minute  clues  from  a barren  landscape.  They  can 
detect  twigs  snapped  by  passing  humans  or  hair  snagged  on  a branch  and 
tell  how  long  a sliver  of  food  may  have  lain  in  the  dirt. 

Some  military  experts  want  the  Shadow  Wolves  to  help  to  track  down  bin 
Laden.  Despite  a $US25million  bounty  on  his  head  and  the  use  of  billions 
of  dollars  worth  of  sophisticated  equipment,  US  forces  have  so  far  failed 
to  fulfil  President  George  W.  Bush's  promise  to  capture  bin  Laden  "dead  or 
alive" . 

But  a senior  US  official  insisted  last  week  that  bin  Laden's  trail  had 
"not  gone  stone  cold".  Vice-Admiral  Mike  McConnell,  the  new  US  director  of 
national  intelligence,  told  a Senate  committee  that  bin  Laden  and  his 
lieutenant,  Ayman  al-Zawahiri,  were  setting  up  new  training  camps  in 
northwestern  Pakistan. 

The  deployment  of  the  Shadow  Wolves  came  as  Iraqi  militants  holding  a 
German  woman  and  her  son  threatened  yesterday  to  kill  their  captives 
unless  Germany  started  withdrawing  its  troops  from  Afghanistan  within  10 
days . 

The  61-year-old  woman  made  a tearful  plea  for  help  to  German  Chancellor 
Angela  Merkel  in  a video  posted  by  the  abductors  on  an  Islamist  website. 

"I'm  asking  you  to  help  me,"  she  said  in  German,  sobbing.  "We're  Germans 
as  well.  These  people  want  to  kill  my  son  before  my  eyes  and  then  kill  me. 
I don't  want  to  die  like  this." 

Hannelore  Marianne  Krause  and  her  adult  son  were  seized  on  February  6 by 
armed  men  who  burst  into  their  family  home  in  Baghdad.  One  of  the 
kidnappers  read  a statement  in  Arabic  on  behalf  of  a little-known  group 
calling  itself  the  brigade  of  the  Arrows  of  Righteousness. 

"We  give  the  German  Government  10  days  from  the  date  of  this  statement 
to  announce  and  start  the  withdrawal  of  their  troops  from  Afghanistan, 
otherwise  ...  they  will  not  even  see  the  bodies  of  these  two  agents,"  he 
said . 

The  Sunday  Times 
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American  Indian  group  plans  W.  Ky.  memorial 
Burial  mound  site  once  was  pillaged 
Associated  Press 
March  5,  2007 

UNIONTOWN,  Ky.  - Members  of  the  American  Indian  Movement  are  planning  a 
four-day  memorial  service  at  a Western  Kentucky  burial  site  that  artifact 
hunters  desecrated  nearly  20  years  ago. 

The  ceremony,  planned  for  May  24-27,  is  expected  to  draw  many  of  those 
who  participated  in  an  encampment  in  Union  County  in  1988.  Activities  will 
include  construction  of  sweat  lodges  for  purification  of  participants, 
drumming,  dancing  and  ceremonial  prayers,  said  Marcia  C.  Mulford  of  Golden 
Gate,  111.,  who  is  of  Apache  descent  and  participated  in  the  1988 


encampment . 

"We  wanted  it  on  Memorial  Day  when  everybody  else  gets  to  honor  their 
ancestors.  It  is  important  that  we  as  an  independent  people  take  control 
of  our  lives  and  honor  our  history/'  Mulford  said. 

The  ceremonies  will  be  held  on  land  owned  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
near  downtown  Uniontown  and  about  three  miles  from  the  Slack  Farm,  where 
the  burial  mound  is  located. 

Mulford,  of  the  American  Indian  Movement,  said  the  public  will  be 
invited  to  observe  and  participate  in  some  events,  including  making 
tobacco  ties  to  be  used  at  the  burial  site.  Tobacco  is  also  burned  during 
some  of  the  ceremonies. 

Movement  co-founder  Dennis  Banks  is  expected  to  lead  a sunrise  service 
on  May  24  and  a walk  to  the  burial  mound,  which  is  on  private  property  and 
where  access  will  be  limited  to  American  Indian  participants. 

The  desecration  of  the  burial  mound  drew  attention  in  1987  after 
artifact  hunters  paid  the  landowner  $10,000  for  access  to  the  property  to 
dig  for  pottery  and  other  artifacts.  Digging  into  more  than  1,000  ancient 
graves,  they  scattered  bones  about. 

Kentucky  State  Police  finally  stopped  the  digging,  and  American  Indians 
converged  on  the  community  for  purification  and  reburial  ceremonies. 

Publicity  about  the  digging  led  the  Kentucky  General  Assembly  to  upgrade 
destruction  of  a burial  site  from  a misdemeanor  to  a felony. 

The  incident  is  also  credited  with  spurring  Congress  in  1990  to  adopt 
the  Native  American  Grave  Protection  and  Repatriation  Act,  which  protects 
burial  sites  on  federally  owned  land. 

The  Slack  Farm  mound  is  a 40-acre  Mississippian  culture  site,  similar  to 
Evansville's  Angel  Mounds  and  other  mound-builder  sites  in  the  Ohio  and 
Wabash  river  valleys. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  conducted  an  excavation  there  in  1868. 
Although  the  land  was  farmed  extensively  over  the  years,  the  Slack  family 
protected  the  site.  When  the  property  changed  hands,  the  new  owners 
accepted  the  offer  of  cash  for  the  right  to  dig. 

Copyright  c.  2007  The  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Native  American  school  celebrates  historic  recognition 
March  6,  2007 

ARKANSAS  CITY,  Kan.  About  300  alumni  of  a tribal  school  that  taught 
generations  of  American  Indians  along  the  Oklahoma-Kansas  border  gathered 
Sunday  for  a celebration. 

The  group  celebrated  the  addition  of  the  former  Chilocco  Indian  School 
to  the  National  Register  of  Flistoric  Places. 

American  Indians  were  educated  at  the  school  in  northern  Oklahoma  from 
1884  until  it  closed  in  1980. 

Leaders  of  all  five  of  the  Council  of  Confederated  Chilocco  Tribes 
attended  with  state  lawmakers  as  a group  of  Native  American  singers  and 
drummers  performed  several  traditional  songs  during  the  ceremony. 

Pawnee  Nation  President  Ron  Rice  says  an  alliance  is  being  formed 
between  the  Confederated  Chilocco  tribes  and  the  Chilocco  Alumni 
Association  to  renovate  Chilocco. 

Copyright  c.  2007  The  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Tribes  mourn  loss  of  falls 
By  Lynda  V.  Mapes 
Seattle  Times  staff  reporter 
March  12,  2007 

CELILO  VILLAGE  - Fifty  years  of  silence. 

A loss  so  big,  it  took  tribes  from  all  over  the  Northwest  to  count  its 
measure  in  a commemoration  over  the  weekend  of  the  death  of  Celilo  Falls 
50  years  ago  March  10. 

They  came  from  all  over.  By  canoe,  from  Puyallup  and  Suquamish,  Chinook 
and  Wanapum.  By  plane  and  by  car  from  around  the  Northwest.  More  than  a 
thousand  strong,  tribal  members  gathered  to  help  the  people  of  Celilo 
remember  the  spectacular  Columbia  River  falls  and  what  was  lost  when  they 
were  flooded. 

As  the  people  of  Celilo  welcomed  the  canoes  ashore,  along  with  travelers 
from  many  other  tribal  nations  and  directions,  they  were  gathering  as 
their  forefathers  had  by  the  thousands  to  fish,  gamble,  socialize  and 
feast  during  the  salmon  runs. 

The  falls  are  considered  to  have  been  one  of  the  world's  most  productive 
salmon  fisheries. 

It  all  came  to  an  end  in  six  hours  March  10,  1957,  when  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  closed  the  gates  on  The  Dalles  Dam,  flooding  out  Celilo 
Village  and  washing  away  fishing  scaffolds  where  Indians  had  caught  the 
salmon  that  fed  their  families,  and  their  souls,  for  thousands  of  years. 

Today  the  river  that  once  crashed  and  boiled  through  miles  of  basalt 
chutes,  islands  and  rocks  is  a placid,  24-mile  lake. 

"My  ancestry  is  right  here,  underwater,"  said  Yakama  tribal  member  Dames 
Kiona,  as  he  worked  at  roasting  some  700  pounds  of  Chinook  salmon  over 
alderwood  fires  to  feed  thousands  of  people  gathered  throughout  the 
weekend  to  mourn  the  falls. 

Born  at  Celilo  in  1949,  he  still  remembers  the  cool  mist  of  the  falls  on 
his  face.  Fie  remembers  scooting  over  the  falls  in  a cable  car  and  getting 
soaked  by  the  mist  while  the  car  swayed  in  the  wind  created  by  the 
crashing  water.  "It  was  so  loud,  I couldn't  even  hear  myself  scream." 

He  remembers  watching  his  father  fish,  and  being  awestruck  by  the 
massive  Chinook  hauled  up  in  dip  nets.  "The  fish  were  bigger  than  us 
[kids]  in  those  days." 

Head  salmon  cook  at  Celilo,  Kiona  comes  back  to  the  place  he  calls  home 
for  every  ceremonial  feast.  About  20  cooks  and  18  servers  rose  at  dawn  to 
prepare  lunch:  salmon,  taken  from  the  river  the  season  before;  the  meat  of 
13  deer,  an  elk  and  a buffalo;  along  with  corn,  salad,  biscuits  and  pie. 

Teenage  girls  in  traditional  wing  dresses,  head  scarves,  woven  belts  and 
moccasins  brought  the  food  to  tables  that  ran  the  length  of  the  earthen- 
floored  longhouse. 

The  meal  was  late:  Speeches  ran  on  during  the  morning's  commemoration  in 
the  longhouse.  The  speakers  were  too  emotional  to  think  of  the  clock. 

Col.  Thomas  E.  O'Donovan,  commander  and  district  engineer  for  the  Corps 
of  Engineers'  Portland  District,  holds  the  same  job  today  as  the  man  who 
closed  the  gates  at  The  Dalles  Dam  in  1957.  O' Donovan  was  aware  of  the 
burden  of  history  his  agency  carries. 

"I  feel  it  very  deeply,"  he  said  in  an  interview.  "The  corps  is  a 
contentious  member  of  this  community.  There  are  many  people  who  hate  us 
deeply  for  what  we  did.  But  we  can  transcend  it  by  behaving  as  nations  do 
who  are  at  peace,  by  talking  things  through  about  where  we  want  to  be 
today,  and  50  years  from  now." 

Part  of  that  healing,  tribal  leaders  noted,  was  properly  commemorating 
the  loss  of  Celilo  Falls. 


In  ribbon  shirts  and  in  white  buckskins,  in  eagle-feather  war  bonnets 
with  ermine  tassels  and  gleaming  beaded  regalia,  tribal  members  turned  out 
in  their  finest  to  mourn  the  falls,  which  they  regard  as  an  ancestor. 

"Nothing  is  free,"  said  Wilbur  Slockish  Dr.,  hereditary  chief  of  the 
Klickitat  people.  "To  the  politicians  and  the  ones  who  do  all  this  massive 
construction,  we  are  the  invisible  people.  Wherever  these  massive 
construction  projects  go,  someone  has  to  pay.  And  there  is  another 
invisible  people,  the  animals.  No  one  asked  them  if  they  wanted  to  be 
flooded,  or  their  feeding  grounds  taken. 

"This  is  a sad  time  for  us.  We  were  a self-sufficient  people.  These  are 
the  things  we  have  sacrificed.  Fifty  years  of  silence.  Here.  These  are 
some  of  the  things  that  need  to  be  remembered." 

His  family  would  not  let  him  watch  the  day  the  falls  were  flooded, 
Slockish  remembered.  "We  were  not  supposed  to  be  here,"  Slockish  said.  "It 
was  like  someone  dying." 

Nez  Perce  tribal  member  Allen  Slickpoo  Dr.  thanked  the  U.S.  government 
representatives  who  listened  to  the  speeches  stoically  --  the  folks  from 
the  corps,  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration,  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  members  of  Congress  and  others.  "It's  not  your  fault,  what 
happened  to  us,"  Slickpoo  said. 

"Perhaps  it's  a spiritual  spanking,  though,  for  you  forced  our 
forefathers  to  agree  to  this  Dalles  Dam,  and  you  told  us  we  would  not 
remove  our  sacred  burial  grounds  or  our  petroglyphs.  They  are  underwater 
now,  like  the  falls." 

To  Rebecca  Miles,  chairwoman  of  the  Nez  Perce  tribal  executive  committee, 
continued  puzzlement  about  what  the  tribes  want  today,  in  return  for  the 
millions  of  acres  ceded  in  the  treaties,  is  disrespectful. 

"What  we  want  was  spelled  out  in  1855,"  she  said.  "And  that  is  a very 
small  thing  to  ask  in  exchange  for  millions  and  millions  of  acres,  to  have 
fish  for  future  generations  and  to  be  able  to  continue  our  way  of  life." 

For  all  its  massive  power  generation,  if  The  Dalles  Dam  were  proposed  in 
its  same  location  today,  it  would  never  be  built,  said  Stanley  Speaks, 
area  director  of  the  Northwest  regional  office  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs. 

"What  a change  in  50  years,"  Speaks  said.  "It  took  us  so  long  to  learn 
we  could  not  make  progress  and  destroy  history  and  sacred  sites  and 
artifacts.  For  Celilo  Falls,  50  years  came  a little  too  late." 

Yet  the  river,  and  the  salmon  that  even  now  are  returning  in  the  spring 
run,  are  still  vital  to  the  Columbia  River  tribes,  said  Yakama  tribal 
member  Debra  Whitefoot,  as  she  worked  at  a sink  in  the  longhouse  kitchen, 
thawing  Chinook  for  the  feast. 

"What's  done  can't  be  undone  now,  but  we  are  trying  to  hold  on  to  the 
memories  of  our  ancestors,"  Whitefoot  said.  "That's  not  the  way  of  our 
people  to  carry  bitterness.  That  holds  you  down,  it  keeps  you  from 
enjoying  the  life  you  do  have  here.  I still  feel  really  connected  here." 

Her  family  still  fishes  nearly  year  round  from  a scaffold  over  the 
Columbia,  she  said.  "It  feels  great  to  be  by  the  river,  it's  calming.  It's 
like  a medicine  to  be  down  here,  because  my  people's  spirit  is  down  here, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  salmon." 

Lynda  V.  Mapes:  206-464-2736  or  lmapes@seattletimes.com 
Copyright  c.  2007  The  Seattle  Times  Company. 
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Seminoles  mark  largest  single  corporate  acquisition 
by  American  Indian  tribe 


By  Don  Burstein 

South  Florida  Sun-Sentinel 

March  6 2007 

Seminole  tribemembers  met  under  the  sprawling  oak  tree  more  than  50  year 
ago.  They  gathered  to  forge  a government  and  constitution , fighting  for 
federal  recognition  as  a tribe  while  their  children  played  nearby. 

Seminole  Tribal  Council  member  Max  Osceola  was  one  of  those  children.  He 
sat  Monday  under  the  same  tree  - the  Council  Oak  - with  other  tribal 
leaders  to  usher  in  a new  economic  era  for  the  Seminoles,  one  that  gives 
them  a presence  around  the  globe. 

The  Tribal  Council  signed  a ceremonial  resolution  to  buy  Hard  Rock 
International  Inc.  for  $965  million  from  London-based  Rank  Group  PLC  - the 
largest  single  acquisition  by  an  American  Indian  tribe.  The  Hard  Rock  deal 
gives  the  tribe  a foothold  in  the  restaurant  and  hotel  industries,  adding 
to  its  thriving  Seminole  Hard  Rock  Hotel  and  Casino  complexes  near 
Hollywood  and  Tampa. 

The  tribe  of  3,300  members  has  averaged  an  annual  profit  of  more  than 
$500  million  from  their  gambling  operations  since  the  two  Hard  Rock 
casinos  opened,  according  to  court  documents. 

The  tribe  closed  on  the  Hard  Rock  International  acquisition  hours  before 
holding  a press  conference  at  the  Council  Oak  near  State  Road  7 and 
Stirling  Road. 

"It's  a great  day  not  just  for  Seminoles,  but  for  other  native  tribes," 
Osceola  told  a crowd  of  more  than  300  people.  "Now  main  street  [in  the] 
business  world  knows  you  can  do  business  with  native  tribes  and  make  a 
profit . " 

The  tribe  bought  the  Hard  Rock  brand  name,  the  world's  largest 
collection  of  music  memorabilia  and  68  company  Hard  Rock  Cafe'  restaurants 
primarily  in  the  United  States.  The  Seminoles  also  acquired  licensing  or 
franchise  agreements  for  56  more  restaurants,  five  hotels  and  two  Hard 
Rock  Live!  concert  venues. 

"The  acquisition  of  the  Rank-Hard  Rock  system  today  makes  our  economic 
survival  a little  bit  more  sure,"  said  Moses  Osceola,  the  Tribal  Council's 
vice  chairman.  "There's  going  to  be  a lot  of  work  ahead  of  us  to  make  it 
profitable  and  successful.  ...We  are  bound  and  determined  to  make  this 
thing  work. " 

Ion  Burstein  can  be  reached  at  jburstein@sun-sentinel.com  or  954-356-4491. 
Copyright  c.  2007,  South  Florida  Sun-Sentinel. 
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Military  Technology  Used  to  Record  and  Teach  Ancient  Tribal  Language 
March  6,  2007 

Prairie  Island  tribal  elders  use  "Phraselator"  to  teach  traditional 
Dakota  language  to  future  generations 

Red  Wing,  Minn.,  Feb.  28,  2007  - Tribal  elders  from  the  Prairie  Island 
Indian  Community  this  week  began  to  learn  how  to  use  an  advanced  piece  of 
military  technology  to  help  teach  their  traditional  Dakota  language  to 
future  generations.  The  technology,  the  Phraselator(r)  P2,  developed  by 
defense  contractor  Voxtec  International,  is  a handheld  tool  that  allows 
the  user  to  instantly  translate  spoken  English  words  and  phrases  into  any 
Native  language. 

The  Phraselator(r)  currently  is  used  in  Iraq  combat  zones  to  enable 
communication  between  American  soldiers  and  Iraqis.  Through  the  end  of  the 
week.  Prairie  Island  tribal  elders  will  use  the  device  to  record  the 
Dakota  language.  Once  recorded,  the  Phraselator  technology  will  be  used  at 


Prairie  Island  Language  Center  to  teach  the  traditional  Dakota  language. 

Thornton  Media,  Inc.  (TMI),  a California-based  language  tool  company 
devoted  to  Native  languages,  worked  for  more  than  a year  to  get  the 
contractor's  approval  to  use  the  Phraselator (r)  to  revitalize  Native 
languages.  TMI  is  currently  working  with  more  than  35  tribes  across  the 
country  to  learn  how  to  use  the  tool.  The  Prairie  Island  Indian  Community 
has  purchased  five  of  them. 

"The  Phraselator  technology  is  allowing  us  to  preserve  an  integral  piece 
of  our  native  culture  that  we  are  in  danger  of  losing,"  said  Tribal 
Council  President  Audrey  Bennett.  "Traditionally,  the  Dakota  Language  was 
passed  down  from  generation  to  generation  but  fewer  tribal  members  know 
how  to  speak  the  language  well  enough  to  teach  it  to  our  young  people.  Now 
we  have  a way  to  preserve  the  language  and  teach  it  to  our  children,  and 
future  generations." 

The  Minnesota  legislature  also  has  recently  begun  an  effort  to  support 
the  preservation  and  revitalization  of  the  state's  many  unique  tribal 
cultures  and  languages.  If  passed,  the  Minnesota  Indigenous  Language  Act 
would  allow  the  state  to  collaborate  with  tribal  communities  to  award 
grants  and  develop  programs  to  help  K-12  children  learn  the  speaking, 
reading  and  writing  of  Native  languages. 

"Tribes  are  an  important  piece  of  Minnesota  history,"  said  Bennett.  "If 
the  loss  of  tribal  languages  and  culture  continues  at  the  current  rate, 
within  two  or  three  generations,  it  could  be  lost  completely.  Hopefully, 
the  use  of  the  technology  and  work  with  the  state  government  will  help 
restore  our  language  and  reinvigorate  our  tribal  culture." 

The  Prairie  Island  Indian  Community  is  a federally  recognized  Indian 
nation  located  50  miles  southeast  of  the  Twin  Cities  of  Minneapolis-St . 
Paul  and  near  the  cities  of  Red  Wing  and  Hastings,  Minn. 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Lakota  educator  brings  his  traditions  to  the  classroom 
by:  Tara  Pretends  Eagle 
March  7,  2007 

PORCUPINE,  S.D.  - Sunday  mornings  on  KILI  Radio,  located  on  the  Pine 
Ridge  Reservation,  the  quick-witted  "Blues  Disc  Hockey"  Bryant  High  Horse 
spins  blues  tunes  that  are  heard  throughout  Lakota  country.  His  good  sense 
of  humor  ironically  goes  well  with  his  blues  tunes  radio  show.  He  is 
always  good  for  an  on-air  joke  that  usually  ends  with  a long,  winded  "Eh." 

The  boisterous  disc  jockey,  the  great-grandson  of  High  Horse,  is  a 
teacher  and  guidance  counselor  for  the  Indian  Education  Department  in  the 
Rapid  City  School  District  in  South  Dakota.  During  the  school  week.  High 
Horse,  Sicangu  Lakota,  can  also  be  heard  cracking  humorous  one-liners  in 
the  hallways  at  North  Middle  School. 

In  Hanuary,  High  Horse  implemented  a Lakota  Culture  and  Language  class 
for  sixth-grade  students.  Students,  both  Native  and  non-Native,  signed  up 
on  their  own  initiative  to  be  in  it.  Initially  there  was  only  one  class, 
but  so  many  students  signed  up  that  a second  class  was  added. 

High  Horse  was  excited  to  teach  this  new  class  and  said  he  feels  his 
students  are  starting  to  understand  the  accurate  history  of  the  Lakota 
people.  Seeing  that  they  are  eager  to  learn,  because  they  ask  a lot  of 
questions,  he  tries  to  encourage  them  to  help  each  other  learn  as  a group. 
Together,  they  learn  about  the  traditional  ways  of  the  Lakota  people  and 
understand  their  virtues  of  bravery,  wisdom,  generosity,  respect, 
traditional  roles,  historical  timelines  and  the  medicine  wheel. 

"I  feel  my  responsibility  as  a Lakota  man  is  to  teach  our  kids  to 


respect  each  other  and  teach  our  boys  and  men  to  respect  the  women.  I 
teach  the  boys  that  they  need  to  respect  all  women  and  they  all  have  a mom, 
sister  or  grandmother  in  their  lives  who  deserves  that  same  respect. 

Lakota  men  need  to  learn  how  to  respect  Lakota  women/'  High  Horse  said. 

He  also  teaches  the  same  traditions  to  his  students  at  Oglala  Lakota 
College,  where  he  is  an  adjunct  professor  of  Native  psychology  and  Lakota 
studies . 

"Native  American  psychology  is  an  entirely  new  field  and  includes  the 
study  of  the  Lakota  people  both  past  and  present.  It  is  the  study  of  how 
Natives  infuse  their  language,  cultural  and  traditional  philosophy  into 
today's  world.  We  always  had  'Native  psychology,'  but  our  ancestors  did 
not  record  or  write  about  it.  They  just  lived  it.  We  as  Lakota  people  have 
gone  through  so  many  tragedies  that  we  are  still  on  a healing  journey.  If 
we  can  let  that  pain  go,  I think  we  can  succeed,"  High  Horse  explained. 

Much  of  what  he  learned  from  his  grandparents  while  growing  up  on  the 
Rosebud  Reservation  is  passed  on  to  his  students.  High  Horse  was  taught 
the  ways  of  his  ancestors  and  how  to  speak  and  write  fluently  in  English 
and  Lakota.  He  grew  up  hearing  that  a good  education  was  very  important. 

His  uncle  was  his  teacher,  principal,  basketball  coach,  role  model  and 
mentor  who  also  stressed  the  importance  of  education.  He  was  a big  factor 
in  helping  High  Horse  believe  in  himself. 

High  Horse  is  one  of  a group  of  educators  who  presently  are  working 
toward  the  preservation  of  the  Lakota  language.  Everyone  in  the  group  can 
speak  and  write  fluently  in  Lakota,  and  they  are  developing  strategies  to 
preserve  the  language.  He  spoke  proudly  of  the  group:  "All  these  great 
people  with  such  knowledge  are  all  working  hard  to  preserve  the  Lakota 
language.  I am  honored  to  be  a part  of  this  group." 

"Oyate  Nawicajin"  is  High  Horse's  Lakota  name,  which  means  "Stand  for 
his  People." 

He  stands  for  his  people  through  his  work  with  the  Lakota  youth  and  has 
changed  lives  by  teaching  through  music,  humor  and  education.  It  is  all  in 
a day's  work  for  this  briefcase  warrior. 

Copyright  c.  1998  - 2007  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Higher  ed  goes  on  Ute  agenda 

Tribe  creates  advisory  position  to  promote  enrollment  in  college 
BY  10HN  R.  CRANE  | Dournal  Staff  Writer 
March  6,  2007 

The  Ute  Mountain  Ute  Tribe  plans  to  encourage  more  of  its  members  to 
enter  college,  and  officials  began  last  month  by  hiring  a new  higher- 
education  adviser. 

Robert  Galin  hit  the  ground  running  in  his  new  position  when  he  visited 
the  Colorado  State  University  campus  in  early  February  - along  with  the 
tribe's  planning  director  and  council  members  - as  part  of  an  effort  to 
renew  and  strengthen  their  ties. 

"Education  is  a priority  for  us  to  help  us  move  forward,"  Ute  Mountain 
Ute  Tribal  Councilman  Gary  Hayes  told  the  Dournal  Feb.  5. 

Tribal  enrollment  in  postsecondary  institutions  is  at  its  highest  ever  - 
39  out  of  about  2,000  Ute  Mountain  Ute  Tribe  members  - and  that  excludes 
those  attending  vocational  schools,  Galin  said  Feb.  27  at  his  interim 
office  in  Towaoc.  While  the  tribe  seeks  a new  education  director,  Galin  is 
wearing  two  hats. 

Galin,  50,  holds  a bachelor's  degree  in  liberal  studies  and  journalism 
from  Regents  College  in  New  York,  and  a master's  degree  in  writing  from 


the  University  of  San  Francisco. 

Gatin' s three  main  goals  as  adviser  are  to  encourage  tribal  members  to 
pursue  some  type  of  advanced  education  after  high  school,  prepare  them  for 
campus  experience,  and  help  them  succeed  once  they  begin  their  studies. 

Also,  we're  "making  sure  we  have  excellent  working  relationships  with 
educational  institutions  at  all  levels,"  he  said. 

Besides  being  a low-income,  isolated  community,  another  obstacle  for  the 
tribe  and  similar  rural  populations  is  seeing  no  short-term  benefits  from 
higher  education,  Galin  said.  Many  tribal  members  want  to  find  work 
immediately  after  high  school,  he  said. 

"They  want  to  get  a job  and  take  care  of  their  family,"  he  said.  "We 
want  to  convince  them  that  some  type  of  education  after  high  school  is 
useful . " 

In  addition,  tribal  scholarships  are  available  for  enrolled  members. 

The  Ute  Mountain  Ute  Tribe  is  the  largest  employer  in  Montezuma  County, 
and  most  of  the  jobs  require  at  least  a high-school  diploma  or  GED.  But 
tribal  job  providers  prefer  employment  seekers  to  possess  some  type  of 
advanced  degree,  Galin  said. 

Learning  enhances  quality  of  life,  Galin  said. 

"Higher  education  is  a good  way  to  improve  people's  lives,"  he  said. 

"You  can  earn  more  money,  more  prestige,  more  opportunities  in  life." 

Galin,  who  has  taught  at  several  colleges  and  teaches  part-time  at 
Pueblo  Community  College,  knows  both  sides  of  academia  and  feels  his  new 
job  is  a perfect  fit. 

"It's  easy  for  me  to  explain  what  it's  like  to  be  a student,"  he  said. 
"But  I also  know  what  professors  expect  of  them." 

Reach  Dohn  Crane  at  johnc@cortezjournal.com. 

Contents  copyright  c.  2007  Cortez  Journal.  All  rights  reserved. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 
DATE:  Thursday,  March  8,  2007 
*Arizona**  Tribes  meet  with  Howard  Dean* 

*Democratic  Party  vows  to  strengthen  political  ties* 

PHOENIX,  Ariz.  - The  blue  dots  have  been  connected  and  the  ties  have  been 
strengthened  as  Native  American  leaders  met  with  Howard  Dean,  the  Chair  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  (DNC),  on  March  2 in  Phoenix.  Dean's 
visit  symbolizes  the  DNC's  outreach  efforts  to  Native  Americans,  a goal 
that  Dean  hopes  to  improve  and  expand  on  in  the  coming  years. 

Many  Native  American  communities  across  the  nation  say  that  Democrats 
have  neglected  Indian  Country  and  their  concerns  have  been  ignored  for 
years.  Native  Americans  have  recently  made  some  headway  into  Washington,  D. 
C.  and  Dean  hopes  to  strengthen  these  political  ties  in  order  to  elevate 
concerns  of  Native  Americans. 

The  Democratic  Party  recently  increased  outreach  efforts  throughout 


Americaand  Dean  advocated  for  more  Native  American  political  involvement. 
"We  will  build  a stronger  Native  America  through  a government-to- 
government  relationship.  We  will  have  a better  presence  and  improve 
communication.  I want  a government  that  meets  with  Native  Americans  on  a 
regular  basis/'  said  Dean  to  a room-full  of  Native  American  leaders  and 
community  political  activist  from  throughout  Arizona. 

Dean  said  that  the  Democratic  Party  will  empower  the  Native  Americans 
and  no  one  will  be  left  out.  The  Democratic  Party  has  the  most  Native 
American  Democratic  employees  than  ever  before  and  they  pride  themselves 
on  its  diversity.  Dean  explains  that  "it  is  an  important  partnership  for 
us  all." 

Arizona  State  Sen.  Albert  Hale  explained  that  Native  Americans  are 
frustrated  by  being  told  over  and  over  that  there  is  no  money  for  their 
programs,  "this  is  common  among  all  Native  nations  and  we  hear  the  same 
answer  every  year  of  no  money.  All  the  money  is  being  diverted  to  Iraq.  We 
need  to  get  beyond  the  rhetoric  and  get  things  organized.  We  need  to 
strengthen  Native  American  ties  to  the  Democratic  Party  and  I want  to  see 
a cabinet-level  position  in  the  White  House,  get  a representative  from 
Indian  Country." 

"Native  Americans  have  been  patient  and  respectful  long  enough,"  said 
Wendsler  Nosie,  Chairman  of  the  San  Carlos  Apache  Tribe.  "I  feel  sad  that 
nothing  has  changed,  no  one  has  worked  with  us.  A partnership  with  the  U.S 
Government  is  needed.  Native  Americans  need  to  be  proactive  and  educate 
themselves  about  the  issues.  The  education  will  eventually  filter  back 
down  to  our  younger  generation.  I see  change  and  I want  Native  Americans 
to  move  into  the  county,  state,  and  federal  levels." 

Voter  turnout  in  the  last  Congressional  elections  certainly  recognized 
the  voting  power  that  Native  American  nations  possess.  Lamont  Yazzie  from 
the  Office  of  the  Navajo  Nation  President  and  Vice-President,  said  that 
American  Indian  communities  continue  to  play  a role  in  the  success  of  the 
Democratic  Party.  "The  Native  American  voter  turn-out  continues  to 
increase.  We  need  to  continue  the  challenge  in  educating  the  U.S.  Congress 
about  their  unique  relationship  with  Indian  Nations.  Our  two-prong 
approach  should  be  to  continue  exercising  our  sovereignty  in  government  - 
to-government  relations  and  increase  our  participation." 

Arista  LaRusso,  Democratic  Party  Tribal  Outreach  Director,  said  that  the 
visit  by  Dean  was  groundbreaking.  Dean  had  a chance  to  listen  and  discuss 
concerns  with  Arizona's  tribal  leaders.  LaRusso  explained  that  the  DNC 
passed  a resolution  supporting  Native  Americans  on  December  3,  2005  and 
the  Arizona  Democratic  Party  continues  to  make  inroads  to  further  the 
foundation  between  the  tribes  and  the  Democratic  Party. 

Dean  is  excited  that  the  increased  participation  of  Native  Americans 
across  the  country  will  make  the  difference  in  the  mid-term  Congressional 
elections  in  2008.  LaRusso  explained  that  she  would  like  to  see  more 
meetings  like  this  held  in  the  future.  "The  Party  has  reached  out  and 
Native  Americans  need  to  take  the  initiative  to  participate  and  make  their 
concerns  known.  Let  them  [Democratic  Party]  know  who  they  would  like  to 
see  in  office  and  what  initiative  and  referendums  will  affect  their  tribes 
Many  times,  we  think  we  don't  make  a difference,  but  in  reality  we  do. 

Vote  and  be  heard." 

For  more  information  about  the  Arizona  Democratic  Party,  visit  their 
website  at  www.azdem.org  and  in  Coconino  County  - www.ccdem.org.  For 
further  questions,  please  contact  Joshua  Lavar  Butler,  Director  of  Public 
Relations  - Coconino  County  Democratic  Party. 

Joshua  Lavar  Butler 

Director  of  Public  Relations 

Coconino  County  Democratic  Party 

Native  American  Democrats  of  Northern  Arizona 

Phone:  (928)  214-0393 

Fax:  (928)  774-9346 

joshualavarbutler@yahoo.com 

joshualavar. butler@ccdem.org 

www.ccdem.org 
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Extra!  Extra!  Native  Media  Center  prospers 
Dorreen  Yellow  Bird 
March  7,  2007 

American  Indian  camp  criers  sitting  atop  an  earth  lodge  and  with  hands 
cupped  would  be  hoarse  yelling  this  good  news  to  the  community:  The  Native 
Media  Center  at  the  UND  School  of  Communication  has  grown  legs  and  is 
running  full-out. 

In  the  past,  the  Native  Media  Center  experienced  a long  series  of 
problems  that  bogged  it  down  until  it  was  like  a child  sitting  in  the 
corner  in  a pointed  dunce  cap. 

The  new  explosion  of  excellence  comes  from  the  tenacity  of  Pam 
Kalbfleisch,  professor  and  director  of  the  School  of  Communications,  who 
worked  through  problems  at  the  school  and  now  can  see  the  advantages  of 
those  long  hours. 

One  of  the  right  decisions  Kalbfleisch  made  was  to  hire  Monique  Vondall 
Rieke  as  director  of  the  Native  Media  Center.  Vondall  Rieke  complements 
Holly  Annis,  assistant  director.  Annis  will  graduate  in  May  with  a degree 
in  journalism  and  Indian  Studies  at  UND.  She  earned  the  degree  while 
working  at  the  center. 

Vondall  Rieke  and  Annis  have  become  the  Native  Media  Center's  dynamic 
duo . 

One  of  the  center's  important  projects  is  to  recruit  students  and  help 
them  see  the  exciting  and  important  role  of  the  media.  One  of  the  ways 
they  are  doing  this  is  by  providing  a Native  Community  Studio  each  fall 
and  spring.  Last  year,  these  young  women  were  able  to  boost  the  then- 
lagging  numbers  of  participants,  from  about  six  students  the  previous  year 
to  25.  The  numbers  had  been  even  lower  in  years  past;  there  were  times 
when  the  project  wasn't  able  to  carry  on  because  it  lacked  funding  and 
student  participation. 

During  the  Northern  Interscholastic  Press  Association  workshop  last  year 
in  Grand  Forks,  the  Standing  Rock  nation.  Fort  Yates,  N.  D.,  brought  a 
group  of  about  eight  students  from  the  reservation  who  also  became 
acquainted  with  the  Native  Media  Center.  They  liked  what  they  saw,  and 
many  of  these  students  then  attended  the  Native  Community  Studio  the 
following  month.  Organizers  of  the  upcoming  studio  in  the  spring  are 
counting  on  about  40  student  participants,  Kalbfleisch  told  me. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  these  studios  are  so  successful  is  that  they 
provide  hands-on  learning  for  the  students,  who  hail  from  tribal  colleges 
as  well  as  high  schools.  They  learn  reporting  skills  such  as  writing, 
interviewing  and  fact-checking  from  experienced  journalists.  When  the 
students  have  completed  their  stories,  the  stories  are  published  in  an 
online  publication  called  Red  Nation  News. 

Red  Nation  News  is  an  electronic  newsmagazine  that  has  news  and  feature 
stories  about  American  Indian  people  throughout  the  Midwest.  The  e- 
magazine  is  hosted  by  the  School  of  Communication  and  the  Native  Media 
Center. 

The  center  itself  has  been  a magnet  for  students.  Students  come  to 
O'Kelly  Hall  and  the  Native  Media  Center  from  all  over  campus.  The  center 
offers  state-of-the-art  computer  systems,  a place  for  student  to  meet  or 
have  meetings  and  a place  to  study  or  work  on  projects.  Annis  and 
Vondall-Rieke  usually  are  on  hand  for  support  and  counsel. 

How  has  the  center  impacted  students?  Vondall  Rieke  was  delighted  that 
three  of  the  23  who  were  at  the  Native  Community  Studio  are  planning  to 
attend  UND.  Two  of  those  students  have  said  they  were  interested  in 
attending  the  School  of  Communications.  Another  student,  she  said,  is 


transferring  from  Yale  and  will  enrolled  at  UND. 

That  why  Annis  and  Vondall-Rieke  have  earned  the  name  "dynamic  duo." 

The  Media  Center  isn't  just  standing  idle  in  the  winners'  circle;  Annis 
and  Vondall-Rieke  are  planing  to  expand  the  center,  too.  They'd  like  to 
partner  with  the  UND  School  of  Law,  where  they  could  join  forces  with  UND 
faculty  members  Kathryn  R.L.  Rand  and  Steven  Light  to  research  better  ways 
of  communicating  the  positive  effects  of  Indian  gaming  on  Indian 
communities.  Annis  and  Vondall-Rieke  also  have  other  partnerships  in  mind 
and  are  waiting  only  to  find  the  right  fit  with  funding  and  program. 

I've  been  involved  with  the  Native  Media  Center  as  a member  of  its 
advisory  board  since  my  tenure  began  at  the  Herald.  So  I,  too,  understand 
the  lengths  that  the  staff  and  directors  of  the  media  center  have  gone  to 
bring  the  school  into  the  light,  so  to  speak.  There  were  times  when  the 
frustration  with  the  organization's  internal  problems  was  overwhelming. 

But  Kalbfleisch  stayed  the  course  through  the  storms  - and  probably  her 
best  step  was  the  hire  Vondall  Rieke,  who,  as  I mentioned,  complements 
Annis.  Vondall  Rieke  and  Annis  work  as  a team,  and  that's  one  the  reason 
why  the  center  is  becoming  something  that  other  institutions  of  higher 
education  are  looking  at  as  a model. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird  is  a reporter  and  columnist.  Her  columns 
appear  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  on  the  opinion  pages  of  the  Herald. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird(3gfherald . com 

Copyright  c.  2006  Grand  Forks  Herald,  Forum  Communications  Co.,  Fargo  ND. 
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Rapes  against  Native  women  on  the  rise 
By  JODI  RAVE  of  the  Missoulian 
March  11,  2007 

Norma  Rendon  has  seen  too  many  women  blame  themselves  for  being  raped. 

But  women  need  to  learn  to  report  the  crime  to  police,  she  said,  and 
understand  that  rape  is  not  their  fault. 

"Too  often,  they  are  not  being  reported,"  said  Rendon,  a women's 
advocate  at  Cangleska,  a shelter  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  in  South 
Dakota.  "There  is  so  much  shame  that  comes  with  being  a victim." 

Only  one  in  five  adult  women  report  being  raped  to  the  police. 

While  more  than  17  million  women  have  been  raped  in  their  life, 
according  to  a U.S.  Department  of  Justice  report  for  2006,  Native  women 
reported  the  highest  number  of  rapes  of  any  racial  or  ethnic  group  in  the 
United  States  - a rate  2.5  times  higher  than  the  national  average. 

The  FBI  reports  that  women  in  Alaska,  New  Mexico,  South  Dakota, 
Washington,  Minnesota  and  Colorado  are  among  the  most-raped  in  the  country. 
Each  state  has  a significant  population  of  Native  women. 

Amnesty  International,  a worldwide  human  rights  organization,  has  spent 
two  years  researching  sexual  assaults  in  urban  and  reservation  areas. 
Amnesty  officials  have  scheduled  an  April  24  press  conference  at  the 
National  Press  Club  in  Washington,  D.C.  The  following  day,  organization 
leaders  will  release  a report  titled,  "USA:  Maze  of  Injustice  - The 
Failure  to  Protect  Indigenous  Women  from  Sexual  Violence." 

A reprieve  from  the  violence  seems  distant.  The  2005  Violence  Against 
Women  Act  authorized  Congress  to  spend  $50  million  annually  on  sexual 
assault  services,  which  have  never  been  funded. 

Meanwhile,  women's  advocates  agree  assault  rates  continue  to  climb. 
Already,  one  in  three  Native  women  will  be  raped  in  their  lifetime, 
according  to  a 1999  report  from  the  Bureau  of  Justice. 

Tess  Curley  on  Montana's  Flathead  Reservation  is  especially  concerned  at 


rising  numbers  of  sexual  assaults  and  at  the  age  of  victims.  Thirty-three 
percent  of  women  are  raped  between  the  ages  of  12  and  17. 

"It's  increasing  more,  especially  on  our  reservation, " said  Curley,  who 
works  for  the  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes'  crime  victim 
advocate  program.  "And  they  are  beginning  to  target  our  youth.  The 

positive  thing  is  they  (girls)  are  coming  in  and  reporting  this  more  and 

saying,  'This  happened  to  me.'  " 

Sexual  assault  penalties  vary  state  to  state.  In  Montana,  a woman  who 
has  been  raped  has  10  years  to  report  it.  If  a girl  or  teenager  is  raped, 
she  has  10  years  starting  from  her  18th  birthday. 

The  Cangleska  shelter  hired  its  first,  full-time  worker  in  February  to 
work  specifically  with  sexual  assault  victims  on  the  Pine  Ridge 
Reservation  where  women  have  had  to  drive  120  miles  for  aid  in  Rapid  City, 

S.D.,  now  ranked  fourth  in  the  nation  for  rapes  per  capita. 

The  shelter  has  since  acquired  rape  kits  to  collect  samples  from  victims 
and  to  fill  out  reports. 

"In  many  of  the  cases,  they  were  raped  in  our  border  towns,"  said  Rendon, 
referring  to  cities  near  the  reservation.  The  U.S.  Justice  Bureau  reports 
that  the  majority  of  violent  crimes  against  Native  women  are  committed  by 
white  men. 

Not  only  is  it  important  to  report  sexual  assaults,  women  should  seek  a 
support  group,  said  Rendon.  Mothers  are  also  encouraged  to  consider  how 
physical  and  sexual  assaults  against  them  affects  their  children. 

A National  Institute  of  Justice  report  shows  64  percent  of  children  had 
witnessed  abuse  against  their  mothers  by  age  3.  Youth,  ages  12-18,  of 
sexually  abused  mothers  showed  more  depression  and  had  more  behavioral 
problems  than  children  of  mothers  who  had  not  been  sexually  assaulted. 

Rebecca  St.  George,  a women's  advocate  with  Mending  the  Sacred  Hoop  in 
Duluth,  Minn.,  is  working  with  local  police  on  documenting  sexual  assaults. 
While  she  reaches  out  to  assist  women,  she  also  counts  herself  among  the 
victims . 

"I  was  raped  a couple  of  times,"  St.  George  said.  "The  first  time,  I was 
at  a party.  I had  never  had  sex  before.  I went  with  a guy  to  his  car  to 
get  some  beer.  It  was  cold  in  northern  Minnesota.  He  invited  me  to  the 
front  seat  of  his  car  and  he  raped  me.  I was  shocked  and  confused  and 
didn't  even  identify  it  as  rape  until  three  years  later." 

The  Ojibwe  woman  said  she  was  raped  a second  time  after  drinking  too 
much  alcohol  and  passing  out.  Rape  occurs  when  sexual  intercourse  occurs 
without  consent.  "It  never  occurred  to  me  to  report  any  of  those  to 
anyone. " 

St.  George  didn't  go  to  the  police,  but  she  said  simply  reporting  it  can 
be  therapeutic.  "For  some  women,  it's  incredibly  healing  just  to  get  the 
guy  charged,  whether  there's  a prosecution  or  not,"  she  said.  "It's 
powerful  to  make  a public  statement  that,  'What  he  did  to  me  is  wrong. ’ " 

"By  my  silence,  I certainly  allowed  them  to  continue,"  she  said.  "It's 
not  a guilt  thing,  but  it's  true.  I didn't  do  anything  to  stop  them  from 
raping  the  next  person." 

Reporter  Jodi  Rave  can  be  reached  at  1-800-366-7186  or  at  jodi.rave@lee.net 
Copyright  c.  2007  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Tim  Giago:  Cherokee  Nation  votes  out  Freedmen 
March  12,  2007 

After  she  and  2,800  descendants  of  slaves  once  owned  by  the  Cherokee 
Nation  were  denied  membership  or  disenrolled  from  the  tribe,  Marilyn  Vann, 


president  of  the  Descendants  of  Freedmen  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  of 
Oklahoma  said,  "We're  not  going  away.  We  are  calling  on  the  American 
people  to  bombard  Congress,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  all  media 
outlets,  that  justice  be  done." 

Vann  was  referring  to  a special  election  held  last  week  on  the  Cherokee 
Nation  in  which  77  percent  of  the  eligible  voters  removed  them  as  members 
of  the  tribe.  The  vote  followed  a petition  drive  for  a ballot  measure  to 
determine  who  is  a citizen  of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

Principal  Chief  Chad  Smith  said  after  the  election  that  the  vote  was  not 
about  race,  but  represented  a right  of  self-government  to  decide  who  is  a 
member  of  the  nation.  "My  roll  as  Principal  Chief  was  to  bring  the  issue 
of  citizenship  to  a vote.  Determination  of  citizenship  is  the  decision  of 
the  people,  not  the  Principal  Chief,  not  the  tribal  council  and  not  the 
court . " 

Smith  said,  "The  Cherokee  People  spoke  clearly  that  as  long  as  you  had  a 
Cherokee  ancestor  on  our  base  roll  of  1906,  it  did  not  matter  what  other 
blood,  race  or  appearance  you  have."  He  accused  Vann  of  trying  to  play  the 
race  card,  "But  it  did  not  work  because  we  know  we  have  thousands  of 
citizens  who  look  Black,  white,  Hispanic  or  Asian,"  he  said. 

Columnist  Tommy  Felts  of  the  Coffeyville  (Kansas)  Journal  was  outraged 
over  the  election  results.  He  wrote,  "A  victim  of  one  of  the  worst 
chapters  in  American  history,  the  Cherokee  Nation  has  lost  the  moral  high 
ground . " 

Felts  continued,  "These  are  the  people  whose  ancestors  were  forced  from 
their  land,  denied  civil  rights  and  treated  as  worthless  dregs  unfit  for 
life  within  the  new  society.  With  their  stunning  vote  the  Cherokee  have 
put  their  black  and  mixed-race  brethren  on  a path  toward  the  same  fate." 

Although  the  freedmen  will  lose  their  tribal  rights  they  will  not  be 
forced  marched  to  a new  location.  And  they  will  not  lose  their  property  or 
their  jobs.  But  the  vote  of  the  Cherokee  people  does  bring  up  a matter  of 
self-government  and  sovereignty. 

The  Indian  people  were  herded  on  to  reservations  and  denied  the  most 
basic  of  human  rights.  They  had  no  control  over  their  government,  they  had 
no  freedom  of  the  press,  and  they  had  not  control  over  their  finances. 
Everything  they  owned  was  placed  into  "trust"  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Indian  people  were  designated  as  "wards"  of  the  United 
States  and  deemed  incapable  of  making  the  very  decisions  that  impacted 
every  avenue  of  their  daily  lives.  And  that  included  decisions  of  health, 
education,  welfare,  self-government,  law  enforcement  or  justice. 

Every  tribe  from  the  Navajo  Nation  to  the  tribes  of  the  Lakota  and 
Dakota  speaking  nations  fought  tooth  and  nail  to  recover  the  basic  rights 
of  freedom  and  independence  that  had  been  their  inherent  rights  since  time 
immemorial . 

It  took  thousands  of  dollars  and  thousands  of  hours  in  order  for  the 
Indian  nations  to  regain  a semblance  of  those  basic  rights.  They  fought 
their  way  through  the  local  federal  courts  and  oftentimes  reached  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  in  their  valiant  fight  to  establish  their  status  as 
sovereign  nations.  Many  died  as  patriots  of  their  nations  in  establishing 
these  rights. 

At  one  time  not  so  long  ago  tribal  membership  was  established  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  without  consideration  of  the  rights  of  the 
different  tribes.  Oftentimes  the  very  people  charged  with  this 
responsibility  skewered  these  rights  of  citizenship.  The  Richard  Nixon 
Administration  passed  legislation  known  as  the  Indian  Education  and  Self- 
Determination  Act  in  the  mid-1970s  that  sought  to  re-establish  sovereignty 
amongst  the  Indian  nations. 

The  legal  ability  to  determine  actions  that  impact  the  very  future  of 
the  tribes  now  rests  in  the  hands  of  the  duly  elected  tribal  governments. 
Each  tribe  has  set  its  own  criteria  for  membership.  In  some  cases  this  has 
meant  hardships  for  innocent  victims  that  have  been  removed  from  the 
tribal  rolls  by  decision  of  the  tribal  council.  This  is  particularly 
evident  amongst  the  many  Indian  tribes  in  California. 

There  are  times  when  persons  of  Indian  ancestry  cannot  meet  the  strict 
criteria  established  by  the  tribe  for  membership  and  even  though  they  may 
have  what  they  consider  to  be  legitimate  claims,  the  decision  as  to 


whether  they  can  be  enrolled  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  tribal 
government.  And  like  the  Cherokee  Nation,  most  tribes  go  back  to  their 
original  rolls  and  an  applicant  must  prove  a direct  relationship  to  those 
original  tribal  members. 

Some  members  that  have  been  denied  membership  or  that  have  been 
disenrolled  blame  the  situation  on  greed.  They  claim  that  the  tribe  is 
diminishing  tribal  membership  because  they  do  not  want  to  dilute  the 
income  they  receive  from  their  casinos.  In  some  cases  this  may  be  the 
truth . 

The  Cherokee  Nation  has  been  particularly  vulnerable  because  so  many 
non-Indians  claim  membership  in  the  tribe.  I don't  know  how  many  times 
non-Indians  have  approached  me  after  I give  a speech  and  tell  me,  "My 
grandmother  was  a Cherokee  princess." 

Granted  there  are  many  African  Americans  with  Indian  blood  that  are  not 
enrolled  members  of  any  Indian  tribe.  They  speak  of  their  Indian  blood 
with  great  pride.  But  the  Indian  nations,  in  order  to  protect  themselves, 
have  set  down  hard  rules  and  regulations  that  determine  membership.  It  is 
an  inherent  right  they  have  fought  for  centuries  to  retain  and  it  is  too 
bad  that  some  claimants  to  membership  fall  through  the  cracks,  but  if  they 
lose  out  because  of  dishonest  tribal  leadership  that  brings  up  a whole 
different  set  of  circumstances. 

But  as  an  enrolled  member  of  the  Oglala  Lakota  Nation  I must  stand 
behind  the  rights  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  to  determine  its  own  membership. 

McClatchy  News  Service  in  Washington,  DC  distributes  Tim  Giago's  weekly 
column.  He  can  be  reached  at  najournalists@rushmore.com.  Giago  was  also 
the  founder  and  former  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Lakota  Times  and  Indian 
Country  Today  newspapers  and  the  founder  and  first  president  of  the  Native 
American  Journalists  Association.  He  was  a Nieman  Fellow  at  Harvard  in  the 
class  of  1990  - 1991. 

Clear  Light  Books  of  Santa  Fe,  NM  (harmon@clearlightbooks . com)  published 
his  latest  book,  "Children  Left  Behind." 

Copyright  c.  2007  Indianz.Com. 
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Fight  over  land  never  ends 
Dorreen  Yellow  Bird 
March  10,  2007 

Another  heated  dispute  between  North  Dakota  and  the  Three  Affiliated 
Tribes  on  the  Fort  Berthold  Reservation  is  bubbling  to  the  surface. 

It's  not  a new  issue.  It  involves  24,000  access  acres  around  Lake 
Sakakawea  in  the  western  part  of  the  state.  Long  before  the  issue  of  "too 
much  land"  around  the  lake  became  the  problem  in  fact,  way  back  when  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  built  the  dam  that  created  the  lake  the  engineers 
measured  more  land  than  they  needed.  The  lake  didn't  fill  the  land  area 
marked  for  it,  so  there  was  a good,  wide  lakeshore. 

Years  later,  downstream  needs  caused  Lake  Sakakawea  to  give  up  more 
water,  and  she  slimmed  down  some  more,  leaving  an  even  wider  and  bigger 
belt  around  her  lakeshore. 

So,  the  question  of  the  day  is  this:  Who  owns  that  land  or  has 
jurisdiction  the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes,  the  state,  American  Indian 
individual  owners  or  non-Indian  individual  owners? 

I support  the  tribe's  governance  over  the  24,000  acres.  Here's  why.  The 
handprint  left  by  the  Sahnish  (Arikara),  Mandan  and  Hidatsa  people  is 
indelible.  They  lived  along  and  near  many  rivers  of  the  Midwest,  making 
many  moves  to  find  new  and  better  places  to  live  or  get  away  from 


conflicts  between  tribes.  Rivers  such  as  the  Missouri  always  have  been  a 
draw  for  Indians  because  they  meet  the  critical  need  for  water,  and  that 
water  provides  food  (fish  and  animals),  fuel,  transportation  and  a 
pleasant  living  area. 

After  several  hundred  years  of  moving  about,  the  Mandan  and  Hidatsa 
lived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Knife  River,  then  moved  to  a bend  in  the 
Missouri  River  called  Like-A-Fishhook  Village.  The  Sahnish  joined  the  two 
tribes  about  1862,  across  the  river  at  Star  Village. 

Many  tribes  had  sophisticated  societies  and  lived  quite  well.  Yet, 
European  explorers  and  settlers  laid  claim  to  their  land  via  the  Document 
of  Discovery  that  gave  them  moral  sanction  for  seizing  Native  lands. 

As  the  societies  of  Indian  people  came  into  conflict  with  the  explorers 
and  settlers,  hostilities  resulted.  In  an  effort  to  bring  calm,  the  U.S. 
government  in  1851  forged  the  Treaty  of  Fort  Laramie.  The  treaty  set  up 
boundaries  for  the  many  tribes  in  the  area. 

All  three  tribes  Sahnish,  Mandan  and  Hidatsa  signed  the  treaty.  The 
territory  for  the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  "commenced  at  the  mouth  of  Heart 
River;  thence  up  the  Missouri  River  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone  River; 
thence  up  the  Yellowstone  River  to  the  mouth  of  Powder  River  in  a 
southeasterly  direction,  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Little  Missouri  River; 
thence  along  the  Black  Hills  to  the  head  of  Heart  River;  and  thence  down 
Heart  River  to  the  place  of  beginning,"  the  treaty  says. 

But  the  U.S.  government  later  had  second  thoughts  about  how  much  land 
had  been  given  to  the  tribes. 

Through  the  Fort  Berthold  Agreement  in  1866,  the  land  was  reduced  by 
almost  99,000  acres.  In  1870,  the  government  claimed  the  Fort  Laramie 
Treaty  had  not  been  ratified  by  Congress,  so  no  legal  reservations  existed. 
Then,  in  1870,  a smaller  area  was  established.  The  Northern  Pacific 
Railway  was  granted  land,  further  ceding  and  reducing  the  reservation  down 
to  less  than  1 million  acres  and  to  its  present  boundaries. 

The  tribes  are  hearing  the  sound  of  the  same  ol ' tune.  Land  that  should 
belong  to  the  tribes  is  up  for  grabs,  as  the  state  is  opposing  the  tribe's 
claims . 

The  state  is  supporting  individuals  who  owned  land  in  the  taken  area  and 
this,  in  fact,  is  a worthy  cause  for  the  state.  The  state  should  take  care 
of  its  people,  including  individual  Indian  landowners.  I hear  the 
complaint  of  individual  Indians  loud  and  clear  from  people  at  Fort 
Berthold;  the  elders  who  are  in  their  80s  or  90s  remember  when  they  lived 
on  the  bottomlands  near  the  then-free-flowing  Missouri  River,  when  living 
was  easy. 

The  soil  was  fertile,  and  corn  grew  so  high  that  a person  could  ride  his 
horse  through  it  and  barely  see  over  the  top,  one  elder  told  me.  I would 
guess  that  the  elders  see  land  returned  as  a lifestyle  returned. 

Marcus  Wells,  Dr.,  chairman  of  the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes,  says  that  if 
the  land  is  returned  to  the  tribe,  the  tribal  council  certainly  will 
consider  those  individuals  who  lost  land  to  Lake  Sakakawea.  There  also  are 
non-Indians  who  own  land  in  the  "Taken  Area."  This  makes  both  the  state 
and  some  national  politicians  unhappy  with  the  federal  government's  1992 
plan,  which  said  they  would  return  the  excess  land  to  former  owners, 
tribes,  individual  Indians  or  individual  non-Indians.  That,  however, 
included  recreation  and  wildlife  areas,  so  the  act  of  Congress  was 
repealed . 

In  the  meantime,  the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  and  North  Dakota  Gov.  Dohn 
Hoeven  have  met  and  are  talking  about  solutions. 

When  I lived  in  the  area  several  years  ago,  I found  some  of  the  marina 
owners  were  dumping  waste  into  the  lake.  That's  not  true  today.  Wells  told 
me.  The  tribes  take  care  of  garbage  and  waste  from  the  marinas.  The  tribes 
also  do  weed  control  and  have  added  three  new  roads  for  the  marinas.  Wells 
said . 

The  relationship  between  the  tribes,  the  state  and  federal  government  is 
said  to  be  a good  working  relationship.  Wells  is  optimistic  that  a 
resolution  to  the  issue  can  be  worked  out  and  agreed  to  by  all  sides.  I 
hope  this  optimism  will  be  rewarded. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird  is  a reporter  and  columnist.  Her  columns 


appear  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  on  the  opinion  pages  of  the  Herald. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald.com 

Copyright  c.  2006  Grand  Forks  Herald,  Forum  Communications  Co.,  Fargo  ND. 
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HUMAN  RIGHTS  CENTER  FRAY  BARTOLOME  DE  LAS  CASAS,  A.C. 

San  Cristo'bal  de  Las  Casas,  Chiapas 

San  Cristo'bal  de  Las  Casas,  Chiapas,  March  5,  of  2007 
Press  Bulletin  02 

Violent  actions  of  the  OPDDIC  and  URCI  against  Zapatista  support  bases  on 
recuperated  lands  of  the  municipality  of  Ocosingo. 

- Army  reported  to  provide  armament,  training  and  support  in  these  actions 

- Denunciation  of  the  autonomous  municipalities  pertaining  to  the  Caracol 
in  Resistance  Towards  a New  Dawn 

The  Human  Rights  Center  Fray  Bartolome  de  Las  Casas  received  on  this 
March  1 several  denunciations  of  the  municipalities  constituting  the 
Caracol  in  Resistance  Towards  a New  Dawn  of  La  Garrucha:  San  Manuel, 
Ricardo  Flores  Mago'n,  Francisco  Go'mez  and  Francisco  Villa.  They  report 
violent  incidents  against  Zapatista  communities  on  recuperated  lands, 
provoked  by  members  of  the  Organization  for  the  Defense  of  Indigenous  and 
Campesino  Rights  (OPDDIC)  and  the  Regional  Campesino  and  Indigenous  Unio'n 
(URCI) . 

Both  the  OPDDIC,  which  is  linked  to  the  extinct  paramilitary  group 
Antizapatista  Revolutionary  Indigenous  Movement  (MIRA),  as  much  as  the 
URCI,  a splitter  group  of  the  paramilitary  organization  Peace  and  Justice 
(Development,  Peace  and  Justice  AC)  are  accused  of  displacements  and 
threats  with  firearms  and  in  association  with  units  of  the  Mexican  Army. 
Incidents:  1.  - Emiliano  Zapata,  Autonomous  Municipality  Flores  Mago'n 
(Municipality  of  Ocosingo) 

According  to  the  Zapatista  autonomous  authorities,  on  July  14,  2006, 
several  Zapatista  families  were  displaced  by  60  armed  URCI  members  firing 
shots  in  the  air,  and  were  forced  to  abandon  16  hectares  fields,  domestic 
animals,  corn  and  beans,  and  personal  belongings  such  as  clothes.  The 
aggressors  remained  in  the  village,  took  apart  the  planks  and  metal  sheets 
(of  the  houses)  and  sold  the  animals.  They  installed  armed  detents  and  let 
nobody  pass. 

In  February  2007,  the  Zapatistas  returned  again  to  recover  their  lands, 
and  managed  to  take  possession  of  a house,  which  is  inhabited  by  45 
persons,  and  of  some  "traba jaderos"  (agricultural  plots).  On  Monday, 
February  26,  2007,  at  12:00  hours,  the  URCI  members  arrived,  firing  in  the 
air:  one  shot  caliber  38  and  20  shots  caliber  22.  On  the  morning  of  March 
1,  2007,  they  were  occupying  the  "trabajaderos"  of  the  Zapatistas. 

According  to  the  received  denunciation,  the  URCI  members  who  seized  the 
recuperated  Zapatista  lands  in  Emiliano  Zapata  have  walkie-talkies,  make 
revisions  and  wear  green  uniforms  like  the  Mexican  Army,  but  without  the 
body  armour. 


They  say  that  this  group  of  60  armed  persons  is  headed  by  lulio  Ce'sar 
Perez  from  the  municipality  of  Tumbala',  and  identify  the  regional 
delegate  of  the  URCI  as  Francisco  Lo'pez  Me'ndez  from  the  Ejido  Egypt, 
municipality  Salto  de  Agua.  The  group  also  includes  persons  from  La  Palma 
Tulija ' . 

2.  - Nuevo  Rosario,  Autonomous  Municipality  Francisco  Go'mez,  former 
Rancho  laibolito,  Ocosingo. 

According  to  the  denuncia  of  the  autonomous  authorities  and  inhabitants 
of  Nuevo  Rosario,  the  aggressions  have  intensified  since  lanuary  17,  2006. 
OPDDIC  Members  came  to  clear  400  meters  of  the  community  that  has  an  area 
of  5 hectares.  They  threw  fire  in  a courtyard,  took  out  the  fencing  (28 
rolls)  and  carried  it  away,  in  addition  they  broke  the  collective  furnace, 
and  they  smeared  on  the  walls  of  the  chapel  to  scorn  the  Organization: 

"Let  Marcos  come  if  he  dares".  They  forced  Alonso  Rodriguez  to  sign  his 
resignation  from  the  Organization  and  beat  him.  They  tied  up  lose 
Rodriguez  and  forced  him  to  carry  to  rolls  of  wire  to  Nuevo  lerusale'nj 
his  wife  defended  him  and  they  struck  her.  On  lanuary  18,  2006,  around 
8:00  a.m.  they  let  lose  Rodriguez  go  and  threatened:  "if  they  won't  leave 
peacefully,  we  must  remove  them  by  force" . In  lune  2006  the  aggressors 
returned.  They  cut  the  wire,  opened  the  fence  and  drove  the  cattle  into 
the  corn  fields  until  they  destroyed  them. 

Again,  on  February  20,  2007,  they  drove  their  cattle  on  the  corn  fields 
destroying  them.  They  destroyed  300  coffee  plants,  a total  of  43  and  a 
half  hectares.  On  the  same  day  they  cut  down  the  pines  belonging  to  the 
land  with  three  power  saws.  The  wood  was  carried  away  by  140  people.  On 
Thursday,  February  22,  they  returned  to  finish  clearing  the  mountain.  When 
they  arrived  the  Zapatistas  had  already  withdrawn. 

They  mention  that  the  aggressors  are  coming  from  the  village  laibolito 
and  from  lerusalem,  an  ejido  in  Cuxulha'.  They  are  members  of  the  OPDDIC 
and  the  ORCAO  (Regional  Organization  of  Autonomous  Coffee  Growers  of 
Ocosingo  AC)  and  carry  rifles  caliber  22  in  the  attacks,  lose'  Pe'rez 
Go'mez,  leader  of  the  ORCAO  and  councillor  of  Ocosingo,  already  presented 
himself  to  the  community  of  Nuevo  Rosario  and  assured  them  that  the 
actions  of  their  members  were  reprehensible,  and  they  would  be  expelled 
from  the  organization. 

3.  - Community  Pancho  Villa,  Autonomous  Municipality  San  Manuel.  Formerly 
Rancho  El  lorda'n,  Ocosingo,  Chiapas. 

According  to  the  autonomous  authorities,  in  December  2006,  40  armed 
OPDDIC  members  from  the  village  Nuevo  San  lacinto  invaded  the  lands  of 
Francisco  Villa  to  harvest  and  carry  away  the  corn  of  the  Zapatista 
community.  They  were  accompanied  by  29  uniformed  soldiers  of  the  Mexican 
Army  carrying  G-3  and  UZI  arms,  from  the  Operation  Base  "Ri'o  lorda'n". 

The  soldiers  told  the  inhabitants  of  Pancho  Villa  that  they  had  no  rights 
and  "drove  them  back  with  their  rifle  butts". 

The  EZLN  recuperated  the  lands  of  this  community  in  1994.  Formerly  they 
belonged  to  a rancher  named  David  Domi'nguez,  whose  wife  is  living  near 
the  Operation  Base  "Ri'o  lorda'n".  On  February  28,  2007,  the  sons  of  the 
rancher,  Andre's  Domi'nguez  Gutie'rrez  and  lesu's  Domi'nguez  Gutie'rrez, 
situated  in  Ocosingo,  appeared  and  placed  a plane  on  the  recuperated  land, 
assuring  that  it  belonged  to  them.  The  Zapatista  authorities  called  them 
to  engage  in  a dialogue  on  the  issue  and  asked  them  to  leave  and  take  away 
the  plane.  These  individuals  said  that  they  were  not  going  to  leave  and 
that  they  were  prepared  to  stay  there  no  matter  what  happened. 

The  Zapatistas  informed  the  Good  Government  lunta  "Way  of  the  Future"  of 
the  Caracol  Resistance  Towards  a New  Dawn,  of  La  Garrucha,  which  sent  a 
summons  to  Andre's  Domi'nguez  Gutie'rrez  and  lesu's  Domi'nguez  Gutie'rrez. 
A few  days  later  the  authorities  of  the  Autonomous  Council  received  a 
letter  from  the  OPDDIC  of  the  village  Nuevo  San  lacinto,  which  attested 
that  these  persons  belonged  to  that  organization  and  asked  the  Autonomous 
Authorities  to  not  direct  any  dialogue  request  in  this  matter  to  these 
persons  but  to  the  OPDDIC  leadership.  The  letter  is  signed  by  Manuel 
Hernandez  lime'nez  with  the  title  of  Regional  Coordinator,  Gustavo 
Va'zquez  Cross  as  Secretary,  and  Antonio  Ruiz  Ruiz  as  treasurer.  It  is 


enclosed  with  21  seals  with  the  name  of  the  OPDDIC  from  different 
"regions"  and  its  symbol,  and  in  between  the  reference  number  (Registro 
Rel . Ext.  44000576). 

The  authorities  of  the  Council  affirm  that  two  months  ago  these  persons 
did  not  belong  to  the  OPDDIC,  moreover  this  land  has  already  been 
indemnified  by  the  State  since  a part  of  it  is  occupied  by  the  military 
encampment  of  Ri'o  lorda'n. 

According  to  the  autonomous  authorities,  OPDDIC  members  are  receiving 
military  training  in  the  surroundings  of  Nuevo  San  lacinto  every  ten  days 
between  21:00  p.m.  and  4:00  am  of  the  next  morning,  by  two  soldiers  from 
the  Operation  Base  Ri'o  lorda'n.  The  village  Nuevo  San  lacinto  is 
comprised  from  100  families  and  growing,  both  humble  people  as  well  as 
cattle  ranchers.  They  affirm  that  they  have  military  titles,  like 
sergeants,  commanders  etc.  They  say  they  are  armed,  and  that  the  Army  gave 
them  arms  about  two  months  ago  "to  provoke  confrontations  between  families 
of  the  EZ  and  paramilitaries".  According  to  what  OPDDIC  members  from  Nuevo 
San  lacinto  have  told  the  Zapatistas,  they  possess  40  arms,  ranging 
between  R-15  and  M-16. 

They  also  mention  that  the  OPDDIC  maintains  a presence  in  the  region  on 
the  ranches  San  Caralampio,  Guadalupe  Tecoja',  Nuevo  San  lacinto,  Zaragoza, 
La  Trinidad,  San  lose'  de  la  Soledad,  Rancho  El  Coroso  and  others.  They 
are  considered  to  have  about  500  members.  Every  15  days  they  have  meetings 
in  Monte  Libano. 

This  Human  Rights  Center  observes  with  concern  the  convergence  of 
violent  aggressions  against  the  Zapatista  support  bases  on  lands 
recuperated  in  1994,  that  has  emerged  since  the  second  semester  of  the 
last  year. 

The  incidents  here  described  indicate  a possible  escalation  of  violence 
with  paramilitary  characteristics  as  part  of  the  counterinsurgency 
strategy  that  the  Mexican  State  has  maintained  during  all  these  years.  The 
involvement  of  forces  from  the  Mexican  Army  in  these  events  reminds  of 
occurrences  in  previous  years,  whose  denounced  human  rights  violations 
still  await  justice  and  remain  largely  unpunished.  This  Human  Rights 
Center  will  continue  to  document  and  inform  about  similar  actions  in  other 
regions  of  the  conflict  zone  that  will  come  to  our  attention. 

* * * 

(translation  Dana) 
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Chiapas  march  turns  ugly 

Two  journalists  were  assaulted  at  an  anti-EZLN  demonstration 
El  Universal 

Viernes  09  de  marzo  de  2007 


SAN  CRISTO'BAL  DE  LAS  CASAS,  Chis.  - Members  of  an  indigenous  group 
opposed  to  the  long-quiescent  Zapatista  rebels  beat  two  reporters  from 
alternative  media  outlets  as  they  were  covering  a rally  in  Chiapas. 

There  also  were  initial  reports  that  La  lornada  newsman  Hermann 
Bellinghausen  had  been  held  by  the  demonstrators  for  several  hours 
Wednesday,  but  the  newspaper's  directors  told  EFE  that  Bellinghausen 
denied  that  version  of  events. 

Reporters  that  had  been  in  the  area  confirmed  that  two  of  their 
colleagues,  Alonso  Luna  Giro'n  from  Enlace  Civil,  and  Carlos  Va'zquez 
Guzma'n  of  Promedios-Chiapas,  were  beaten  by  the  indigenous  who  were 
staging  a demonstration  in  the  municipality  of  Ocosingo. 

Members  of  the  Organization  for  the  Defense  of  the  Rights  of  Indigenous 
and  Campesinos,  or  OPDDIC,  which  is  engaged  in  land  disputes  in  the  area 
with  supporters  of  the  Zapatista  National  Liberation  Army  (EZLN),  were 
taking  part  in  the  rally. 

At  one  point  during  the  demonstration,  members  of  the  OPDDIC  launched 
verbal  attacks  against  the  journalists  filming  the  rally  and  physically 
assaulted  two  of  them. 

Francisco  Va'zquez,  legal  representative  of  the  local  community  group 
Promedios,  confirmed  that  Va'zquez  Guzma'n  was  covering  the  OPDDIC  march 
and  said  he  had  received  reports  that  the  journalist  had  been  attacked, 
along  with  another  cameraman,  by  demonstrators  who  accused  them  of 
belonging  to  the  EZLN. 

In  a note  publish 
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Blackfeet  sa ' aiki ' somm/duck  moon 
Yuchi  wadasine/little  summer  moon 
Assiniboine  wicinstayazan/sore  eye  moon 
Algonquin  namossack  kesos-/catching  fish  moon 
Lakota  Siyoistohcapi  Wi/moon  of  Snow  blindness 


+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  [ 


Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People  0 

Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News  0 o 0 

Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account  0 o 0 

Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News  0 o o o o 0 

Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News  0 o 0 

Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark  0 o 0 

Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak  0 

Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 

- Choctaw 


Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya 
Hi'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux 
Native  American  News  -- 


- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 
s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 

- Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews . org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  www.indiancountrytoday.com;  Mailing  Lists: 

Chiapas95-En,  Frostys  Amerindian  and  Native  American  Poetry;  UUCP  Mail 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 


<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Quote:  + 


Along  the  U.S. -Mexico  border,  the  body  count  continues  to  pile  up 
daily.  Meanwhile,  the  Minutemen  patrol  the  U.S. -Mexico  border  and 
shameless  politicians  find  it  easy  to  denounce  illegal  immigration  as 
the  cause  of  all  the  nation's  problems  - including  linking  it  with 
"the  war  on  terror." 

Amidst  all  the  clatter,  the  only  views  not  being  heard  are  the  ones 
that  matter  most.  Thus  here,  we  bring  you  a truly  historic  column, 
featuring  the  views  of  those  that  have  come  before  us  to  these  lands: 
American  Indians: 

"...  False  and  violent  borders  have  been  imposed  upon  our  many  peoples 
and  upon  the  landscape,  dissecting  our  Mother  Earth,  our  home 
continent,  in  two  and  attempting  to  sever  our  deep  connection  with  the 
land,  and  with  each  other...  We  maintain  our  recognition  and  respect 
for  all  our  Indigenous  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
with  whom  we  traded,  learned  from,  loved  and  laughed  with  for  a 
millennia.  We  are  Indigenous,  of  this  place  on  Mother  Earth,  called 
Turtle  Island,  the  Middle  Place,  Abya  Yala  and  the  Fourth  World.  And 
we  remain  bonded  together  forever,  knowing  ourselves  as  the  K'iche  and 
Karuk,  Saraguro  and  Cheyenne,  the  Cherokee,  Xicano  and  Chumash,  we  are 
all  relations." 

Tia  Peters,  Zuni,  Seventh  Generation  Fund 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance 

I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, 
to  the  democratic  principles 
of  the  Republic 

and  to  the  individual  freedoms 
borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and 
Choctaw  Confederacies, 
as  incorporated  in  the  United 
States  Constitution, 
so  that  my  forefathers 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 

| gone  forever  j 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

| languages  in  North  America,  j 
[ only  175  exist  today.  [ 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  j 
[ learned  by  children.  [ 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

| will  disappear.  j 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  | 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  j 

[ Institute  I 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

__  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

i one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

i eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

i its  persistent  'Indian  problem.  '"  | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


[ Dourney  [ 

t The  Bloodline  | 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  | 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  [ 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  | 

| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  j 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  | 

| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  j 

| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  j 

i I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders  | 

+-  ..  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  ..  ..  __  _ + 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters 

I am  breaking  several  self  imposed  "rules".  I am  including  an 
article  in  the  editorial.  The  article  included  is  about,  yet  another, 
act  of  utter  racism  by  Montana  Representative  Ed  Butcher.  Butcher 
has  made  a career  out  of  ignorant,  anti-Indian  remarks.  Please  hold 
your  nose  and  read  the  following: 

http://www.greatfallstribune.com/ apps/pbcs .dll /article? 

AID=/ 200703 18/NEWS01/703 180332/1002 

Butcher  draws  more  fire  for  e-mail  message 
By  ALAN  SUDERMAN 
Associated  Press  Writer 

HELENA  Rep.  Ed  Butcher  was  criticized  Saturday  for  insensitivity 
reflected  in  a private  e-mail,  written  by  him,  that  characterized 
supporters  of  increased  funding  for  a Native  American  education  program  as 
"semi-literate . " 

The  Winifred  Republican  said  he  is  the  victim  of  a Democratic  attack 
designed  to  silence  debate. 

Retired  Fairfield  teacher  Dorothea  Susag  wrote  Butcher  an  e-mail  on 
Wednesday,  urging  him  to  support  a bill  by  Sen.  Carol  Juneau,  D-Browning, 
that  would  increase  funding  for  Indian  Education  for  All.  The  program  is 
intended  to  teach  all  students  about  Montana's  Indian  tribes. 

The  funding  measure,  which  passed  the  Senate,  was  heard  Friday  by  the 
House  Education  Committee. 

In  his  response  to  Susag,  Butcher,  who  is  on  the  committee,  wrote  that 
the  program  was  misguided  and  was  being  "propelled  by  the  'politically 
correct'  crowd  of  semi-literate  proponents." 

Later  in  an  interview.  Butcher  would  not  specify  which  people  comprise 
"the  politically  correct  crowd."  But  he  said  Juneau  was  not  among  them, 
nor  were  other  Indian  lawmakers  or  the  Office  of  Public  Instruction,  the 
department  that  overseas  Indian  Education  for  All. 

He  also  wrote  in  his  response  he  had  been  "astonished  at  the  naivety  of 
our  educational  community  in  buying  into  this  'Indian  education  project."' 
He  wrote  that  an  accurate  picture  of  historic  Indian  culture  was  not 
possible  because  Indians  were  a "hunter/gather  peoples  who  would  have  had 
a limited  vocabulary  . . . and  relied  upon  sign-language  for  much  of  their 
communication . " 

The  e-mail  exchange  eventually  was  forwarded  to  lawmakers  critical  of 
Butcher's  comments. 

Rep.  Jonathan  Windy  Boy,  D-Rocky  Boy,  said  Butcher  was  "basically 
thumbing  (his)  nose  to  the  creator." 

Earlier  this  session.  Butcher  apologized  on  the  House  floor  for  calling 
Windy  Boy  "Chief  Windy  Boy."  In  2001,  Butcher  drew  criticism  for  calling 
Indian  reservations  "ghettos." 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


Butcher  said  that  the  statements  in  his  e-mail  were  accurate  and  that  he 
has  studied  Indian  history  extensively.  He  added  that  he  was  not 
prejudiced  against  Indians,  but  simply  thinks  their  history  should  not  be 
"overemphasized"  in  schools,  to  the  neglect  of  other  subjects. 

"I  mean  good  grief,  there  are  a heck  of  a lot  more  Norwegians,  Germans 
and  other  ethnic  groups  in  the  state  of  Montana  than  there  are  Indians," 
Butcher  said. 

Last  month.  House  Democrats  tried  to  have  Butcher  censured  for  calling 
an  argument  from  Rep.  Rep.  Eve  Franklin,  D-Great  Falls,  "nonsense." 

"The  Democrats  are  twisting  and  turning  this  thing  to  try  and  make  an 
issue  out  of  something  that  is  a non-issue,"  Butcher  said. 

Democrats  made  no  official  statement  criticizing  Butcher's  e-mail,  but 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Carol  Williams,  D-Missoula,  urged  Republicans  to 
speak  out  against  him. 

"I  think  that  shows  a void  in  Republican  leadership  because  it  implies 
that  the  leadership  agrees  with  him,"  Williams  said. 

House  Majority  Leader  Michael  Lange,  R-Billings,  called  Butcher's  e-mail 
"disappointing,"  but  said  he  had  no  control  over  the  private 
correspondence  of  his  party's  members. 

Copyright  c.  2007  The  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 

Copyright  c.  2007  Great  Falls  Tribune.  All  Rights  Reserved. 


This  semi-literate,  mixed-blood  would  like  to  point  out  there  is  Black 
History,  Spanish  History  and  European  History  presented  in  Montana  schools. 
In  a state  with  as  many  tribes  as  Montana  has,  to  continue  to  ignore  Tribal 
History  is  pure  hypocrisy,  at  best. 

I have  a sign  for  Ed  Butcher.  It's  one  raised  finger.  Even  a smart, 
educated  bigot  like  him  can  figure  that  one  out. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

y y 

Gary  Smith  (*,*) 

P.  0.  Box  672168  ('  - ' ) 

Marietta,  GA  30007,  U.S.A.  ===w=w= 


wotanging@bellsouth . net 
gars@nanews . org 
http : //www . nanews . org 
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RE:  Urban  Clinics  told  to  deny  Undocumented  Patients 


Date:  Wed,  14  Mar  2007  08:33:12  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 
Sub j : NA  News  Item 

-<Forwarded  news>-  - - - 
filename=" REFUSING  TO  PROVIDE  CARE" 


http://www.medicalnewstoday.com/medicalnews . php?newsid=64851&nf id=rssfeeds 

American  Indian  Tribal  Clinics  In  Urban  Areas  Told  To 

Deny  Undocumented  Patients,  Officials  Say 

Date:  12  Mar  2007 

Primary  Care  / General  Practice 

Some  taxpayer-funded  tribal  clinics  in  urban  areas  recently  have  stopped 
admitting  people  who  cannot  document  their  federal  tribal  status  even 
though  the  clinics  are  required  by  law  to  provide  health  care  for  all 
people  of  American  Indian  ancestry,  some  patients  and  clinic  officials  say, 
the  AP/Boston  Herald  reports.  Indian  Health  Service  oversees  33  clinics 
nationwide  that  provide  no-cost  or  discounted  care  to  American  Indians  and 
Alaska  Natives  who  live  in  cities.  More  than  60%  of  those  populations  live 
in  urban  areas.  The  clinics  are  funded  under  the  American  Indian  Health 
Care  Improvement  Act  of  1976,  which  requires  clinics  to  serve  members  of 
tribes  that  are  recognized  by  states  or  the  federal  government,  as  well  as 
their  descendents.  Many  states  recognize  tribes  that  the  federal 
government  does  not,  the  AP/Herald  reports.  However,  Martin  Young  --  who 
chairs  a Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  clinic  board  --  said  the  clinic  received  a 
letter  last  fall  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  ins  tructing  it  to  deny 
no-cost  health  services  to  people  from  unrecognized  tribes  or  who  do  not 
have  a bureau  identification  card.  Young  said  the  clinic  has  since  turned 
away  about  200  patients.  An  IHS  spokesperson  said  the  letter  explained  who 
was  eligible  for  care  and  did  not  instruct  the  clinic  to  deny  services. 
However,  clinic  managers  in  Tucson,  Ariz.;  Wichita,  Kan.;  and  Boston  said 
they  also  received  similar  orders. 

Reaction 

Susette  Schwartz,  director  of  the  Hunter  Health  Clinic  in  Wichita,  said, 
"IHS  is  suddenly  saying  that  you  can't  serve  this  Indian  even  though  he 
looks  Indian,  and  his  family  says  he's  Indian  and  has  all  of  this  history 
of  being  Indian,  but  he  doesn't  have  this  piece  of  paper."  She  added,  "We 
need  some  consistency."  Federal  officials  say  the  clinics  are  doing  the 
best  they  can  with  limited  funds,  which  could  be  eliminated  entirely  under 
President  Bush's  fiscal  year  2008  budget  proposal.  Paul  Redeagle,  deputy 
director  of  the  Indian  Health  Service  office  in  Sacramento,  said,  "We 
recognize  that  the  urban  Indian  population  is  in  need  of  care  and  we  don't 
want  to  disenfranchise  any  native  Americans  who  are  living  in  urban  areas." 
The  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  likely  will  discuss  who  is  entitled 
to  no-cost  care  at  its  meeting  on  Thursday,  according  to  the  AP/Herald 
(AP/Boston  Herald,  3/8). 

"Reprinted  with  permission  from  http://www.kaisernetwork.org.  You  can  view 
the  entire  Kaiser  Daily  Health  Policy  Report,  search  the  archives,  or  sign 
up  for  email  delivery  at  http: //www. kaisernetwork. 

org/dailyreports/healthpolicy . The  Kaiser  Daily  Health  Policy  Report  is 
published  for  kaisernetwork.org,  a free  service  of  The  Henry  3.  Kaiser 
Family  Foundation  . Copyright  c.  2005  Advisory  Board  Company  and  Kaiser 
Family  Foundation.  All  rights  reserved. 

Copyright  c.  2007  MediLexicon  International  Ltd. 


RE:  Lawmakers  must  ensure  all  Indians  have  Health  Care 


Date:  Thu,  15  Mar  2007  08:42:07  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

f ilename="COMMENTARY : ALL  INDIANS  MUST  HAVE  ACCESS  TO  HEALTH  CARE" 

http: //www. abqtrib. com/news/2007/mar/14/ 
commentary-lawmakers-must-ensure-all-american-indi/ 

Commentary:  Lawmakers  must  ensure  all  American  Indians  have  access 
to  health  care 

John  Lewis  and  Keith  Franklin 
March  14,  2007 

New  Mexico  has  the  one  of  the  largest  populations  of  American  Indians  in 
the  country.  Nearly  50,000  call  Albuquerque  home,  ranking  it  third  in  the 
nation  among  cities  with  the  highest  percentage  of  Indians.  Given  these 
facts,  it  seems  New  Mexico  would  serve  as  a model  for  the  rest  of  the 
nation  in  its  approach  to  the  health  care  delivery  system  for  Indians. 

Sadly,  Indians  living  in  New  Mexico  struggle  to  access  services  in  a 
health  care  delivery  system  riddled  with  broken  processes  and  broken 
promises . 

Despite  its  obligation  to  provide  health  care  to  Indian  people,  the 
federal  government  continues  to  abrogate  its  responsibility  by 
underfunding  programs  and  reducing  services.  Increasingly,  Indian  people 
find  themselves  reliant  on  federal  entitlement  programs  such  as  Medicaid 
and  Medicare  or  forced  to  declare  themselves  indigent  to  qualify  for 
financial  assistance  at  already  overburdened  local  hospitals. 

Indian  people  relinquished  their  tribal  lands  to  the  United  States  in 
exchange  for  a variety  of  services,  including  housing,  education  and 
health  care.  In  essence,  it  was  the  first  prepaid  health  insurance  policy. 
Health  care  for  Indians  is  not  charity.  It  is  a legal  obligation  based  on 
a long  history  of  Supreme  Court  decisions,  treaties  and  legal  precedence. 

Federal  relocation  programs  implemented  in  the  1960s  dramatically 
changed  the  demographics  of  tribal  communities,  resulting  in  more  than  70 
percent  of  tribal  members  living  off  the  reservation. 

However,  off -reservation  communities  do  not  enjoy  a government-to- 
government  relationship  with  state  or  federal  agencies.  They  are  dependent 
on  the  limited  advocacy  of  tribal  leaders  struggling  to  provide  services 
for  tribal  members  on  the  reservation.  The  increasing  marginalization  of 
tribal  members  living  in  urban  and  rural  communities,  away  from  their  home 
reservations,  and  their  lack  of  representation  has  had  catastrophic 
effects  on  off -reservation  communities. 

The  recent  experience  faced  by  a member  of  our  community  paints  a 
disturbing  picture  of  how  our  local  health  care  delivery  system  fails  our 
people.  In  2006,  a member  of  the  Lakota  Sioux  nation  went  to  the 
Albuquerque  Indian  Health  Center,  and  was  told  he  needed  cataract  surgery. 

Because  of  changes  in  available  services,  he  was  told,  he  would  have  to 
go  outside  the  Indian  Health  Service  system  for  care,  and  services  would 
be  paid  only  if  he  met  strict  eligibility  requirements . 

Although  he  is  a member  of  a federally  recognized  tribe,  he  was  not 
eligible  for  services,  because  he  lives  away  from  his  home  reservation.  He 
was  told  to  contact  his  home  service  unit,  but  when  he  telephoned,  he 
learned  that  because  he  had  been  away  for  more  than  180  days  he  was  no 
longer  eligible  for  services.  Too  young  to  qualify  for  Medicare  and  unable 
to  declare  himself  indigent,  he  found  himself  in  a no-man's  land  of  a 
bureaucratic  red  tape. 

Well-intended  New  Mexico  lawmakers  are  sponsoring  legislation  meant  to 
address  these  issues.  HB  784,  the  Native  American  Health  Care  Improvement 
Act,  would  provide  $10  million  to  expand  health  care  services  and  develop 
plans  to  improve  the  delivery  of  and  access  to  health  care  services  for 
Indians  in  New  Mexico. 

The  act  would  establish  the  Native  American  Health  Council  to  develop 


improvement  plans,  as  well  as  review  and  approve  proposals  for  funding  to 
expand  and  develop  services.  Yet  the  act  does  not  adequately  address  the 
needs  of  the  very  community  that  needs  it  most  - tribal  members  living  off 
the  reservation  in  urban  and  rural  communities  throughout  New  Mexico. 

Despite  the  large  number  of  Indian  people  living  off  the  reservation  in 
New  Mexico  and  the  critical  health  care  needs  faced  by  our  community,  the 
current  language  contained  in  HB  784  allows  for  only  two  off -reservation 
representatives  on  the  council.  Unlike  tribal  representatives,  the  off- 
reservation  representatives  must  be  selected  by  the  governor  of  New  Mexico, 
not  by  the  communities  they  are  expected  to  serve.  Inadequate  or 
ineffective  representation  will  only  serve  to  compound  existing 
disparities.  The  council  plays  a key  role  in  identifying  priorities  and 
allocating  resources.  Without  sufficient  representation,  off -reservation 
communities  will  continue  to  languish. 

The  definitions  and  language  in  the  provisions  of  the  HB  784  do  not 
adequately  ensure  it  will  equally  benefit  tribal  and  off-reservation 
communities.  There  are  many  instances  in  which  benefits  are  specific  to 
tribal  communities.  For  example,  the  bill  provides  $400,000  for 
information  systems  and  technology  support  for  tribal  health  care  delivery 
systems  and  $400,000  to  complete  assessments  of  unmet  behavioral  health 
needs  in  tribal  communities. 

In  an  interview  with  Indian  Country  Today  on  Feb.  28,  Gov.  Bill 
Richardson  expressed  his  concern  regarding  the  plight  of  our  tribal 
members  living  off  the  reservation  and  deplored  the  lack  of  health  care 
available  to  them.  Recognizing  the  need  to  elevate  the  status  of  off- 
reservation  communities,  he  stated  he  "would  make  it  a government-to- 
government  relationship." 

Let's  work  together  to  make  the  governor's  bold  vision  a reality  right 
here  in  New  Mexico,  by  crafting  legislation  that  is  truly  inclusive  of  all 
Indian  people  and  provides  an  equal  voice  for  our  off-reservation 
community  members. 

Today's  bylines 

Lewis,  of  Southwest  Native  Consultants  Inc.,  and  Franklin,  president  of 
the  Albuquerque  Metro  Native  American  Coalition,  wrote  this  article  under 
the  aegis  of  the  Albuquerque  Coalition  of  Native  American  Non-Profit 
Organizations . 

Copyright  c.  2007  The  Albuquerque  Tribune. 
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New  evidence  surfaces  in  Schaghticoke  appeal 
by:  Gale  Courey  Toensing  / Indian  Country  Today 
March  12,  2007 

KENT,  Conn.  - A batch  of  handwritten  notes  about  the  Schaghticoke  Tribal 
Nation's  historic  marriage  rates  surfaced  recently  at  the  BIA,  raising 
more  questions  about  how  and  why  Interior  Department  decision-makers  made 
the  unprecedented  decision  to  reverse  the  tribe's  federal  acknowledgement, 
tribal  attorneys  said  in  their  latest  court  filing. 

The  tribe's  appeal  of  the  reversal  of  its  recognition  alleges  violations 
of  due  process  and  improper  political  influence,  and  names  Interior  and 
its  officials  as  plaintiffs. 

The  Feb.  23  motion  says  the  seven  pages  of  notes  that  Office  of  Federal 
Acknowledgement  genealogist  Rita  Souther  found  when  she  was  "spring 
cleaning"  her  office  recently  add  weight  to  their  previous  request  for 
permission  to  take  testimony  from  Barbara  Coen,  an  attorney  in  Interior's 
solicitor's  office. 


"New  information  just  produced  by  the  Federal  Respondents  emphasizes  the 
central  role  played  in  this  recognition  process  by  Ms.  Coen,  revealing 
that  the  justification  for  her  deposition  is  now  even  greater,"  the 
attorneys  wrote. 

The  tribe  has  also  asked  for  testimony  from  David  Bernhardt,  Interior's 
former  congressional  liaison  and  current  solicitor,  and  Lee  Fleming,  OFA 
director . 

Souther  is  part  of  the  OFA  research  team  that  worked  on  STN's  petition. 
The  tribe  received  federal  recognition  from  the  BIA  in  Danuary  2004,  only 
to  have  it  reversed  by  Interior  Associate  Deputy  Dames  Cason  in  October 
2005  after  a fierce  opposition  campaign  by  Connecticut  officials,  an  anti- 
-Indian  citizens'  group  and  its  powerful  White  Flouse-connected  lobbyist, 
Barbour  Griffith  and  Rogers. 

Souther  sent  her  newly  discovered  notes  and  a memo  to  Coen  on  Feb.  8, 
seeking  advice  on  what  to  do  with  them. 

"I  know  we  had  some  discussion  about  the  litigation  in  the  not  too 
distant  past  regarding  submitting  the  STN  administrative  record  . . . [These 
notes]  are  clearly  my  incomplete  kind  of  'thinking  on  paper'  notes,  and 
not  something  I would  have  copied  to  distribute  to  anyone  else.  However,  I 
do  not  know  if  they  should  be  considered  part  of  the  STN  administrative 
record  or  not,"  Souther  wrote. 

Coen  sent  Souther's  documents  to  U.S.  Attorney  Dohn  Hughes,  who 
represents  Interior  in  the  appeal,  and  he  sent  the  packet  to  the  tribe's 
attorneys,  who  filed  them  and  other  documents  as  exhibits  with  the  motion. 

The  notes  appear  to  be  in  two  different  handwritings.  The  first  page, 
dated  Dune  22,  2005,  is  addressed  to  Coen  and  discusses  documents  that 
should  be  sent  to  the  Interior  Board  of  Indian  Appeals  in  response  to 
Connecticut  Attorney  General  Richard  Blumenthal's  appeal  of  the  tribe's 
recognition.  The  writer  also  expresses  concern  about  "ex  parte"  contact 
with  the  IBIA  judges,  because  parties  to  the  tribe's  petition  were 
prohibited  by  a court  order  from  contacting  Interior  decision-makers. 

The  remaining  pages,  written  by  Souther  on  Duly  14,  2005,  are  concerned 
with  how  the  OFA  calculates  and  applies  endogamous  marriage  rates,  or 
marriages  between  tribal  members. 

Cason's  reversal  of  the  STN's  acknowledgement  rested  on  two  issues  - the 
use  of  state  recognition  to  supplement  some  periods  of  the  19th  century 
when  documentation  was  not  available,  and  endogamous  marriages  during  some 
periods  of  the  19th  century. 

Former  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton,  who  approved  the  tribe's 
recognition,  testified  in  Danuary  that  she  and  staff  members  made  a 
considered,  policy  judgment  that,  as  a matter  of  constitutional  principles 
of  federalism,  the  tribe's  hundreds  of  years  of  state  recognition  merited 
important  consideration  in  the  recognition  process.  She  said  she  still 
believes  the  decision  to  recognize  the  STN  was  fair  and  reasonable. 

The  second  claim  was  that  the  tribe  fell  short  of  a 50  percent 
"threshold"  for  endogamous  marriages  because  it  had  counted  individuals 
instead  of  marriages.  The  50  percent  threshold  can  be  used  as  "carryover" 
evidence  for  continuous  community  and  political  authority,  two  of  the 
mandated  criteria  for  federal  recognition. 

But  Souther's  notes  indicate  there  was  no  established  or  consistent 
method  of  calculating  marriage  rates. 

"Is  it  the  percentage  of  marriages  or  the  percent  of  members  who  marry 
other  members?  The  [regulations]  say  50  percent  of  the  marriages  ... 
[There's]  more  than  one  reasonable  interpretation.  ...  Did  we  rely  on  the 
number  of  marriages  in  others  [other  tribes]?  ...  The  guidelines  say  count 
individuals.  ...  What  action  do  we  take  now?  What  do  we  send  to  IBIA  in 
terms  of  response  to  CT?  Is  there  a standard  [of  the  anthropologists]  on 
how  to  calculate  the  endogamy?  Count  marriages  or  individuals?  . . . Regs 
[regulations]  say  marriages  in  one  place  and  members  elsewhere  - so  there 
is  an  ambiguity,"  Souther  wrote. 

Nowhere  in  Souther's  notes,  in  other  documents  in  the  record  received 
through  Freedom  of  Information  requests  or  in  the  regulations  does  it 
explain  how  a tribe  could  reach  a 50  percent  endogamous  marriage  rate  by 
counting  marriages  rather  than  individuals,  since  a marriage  count  would 
require  100  percent  of  tribal  members  marrying  each  other. 


The  ambiguity,  lack  of  consistency,  or  even  a precedent  led  Souther  to 
question  the  next  steps. 

"Do  we  let  sleeping  dogs  lie  . . . tell  IBIA  . . . inform  Aurene  [Martin, 
former  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  Indian  Affairs,  who  signed  off  on  the 
STN's  positive  recognition]  ...  file  something  on  her  behalf  saying  it's 
inconsistent  and  ask  it  back  or  ask  the  Sec.  to  pull  it  from  IBIA  and  then 
would  it  be  delegated  back  to  us?"  Souther  wrote. 

Almost  six  months  later,  on  Dec.  2,  2005,  three  days  after  the  tribe's 
deadline  to  file  final  documents,  Coen  submitted  a "Supplemental 
Transmittal"  informing  the  IBIA  that  there  was  a problem  with  the  tribe's 
marriage  rates,  the  attorneys  wrote. 

"That  document  effectively  undercut  the  Tribe's  Positive  Final 
Determination  by  informing  the  IBIA  that  it  could  not  rely  upon  the 
endogamy  analysis  used  in  that  Positive  Final  Determination.  By  waiting 
over  five  months  to  file  the  Supplemental  Transmission,  Ms.  Coen  ensured 
that  the  Tribe  was  procedurally  foreclosed  from  an  opportunity  to  refute 
the  endogamy-related  assertions  that  undermined  its  recognition,"  the 
attorneys  wrote. 

Coen  was  one  of  the  "decision-makers"  upon  whom  Cason  relied  in  deciding 
to  reverse  the  STN's  acknowledgement,  the  attorneys  said.  She  wrote  the 
supplemental  transmittal,  "which  the  tribe  views  both  substantively  and 
procedurally  "to  be  among  the  most  unfair  documents  in  this  record,"  the 
attorneys  wrote. 

"Both  the  Tribe  and  this  court  are  entitled  to  understand  Ms.  Coen's 
role  in  reversing  the  Tribe's  recognition,"  they  said,  urging  the  court  to 
allow  further  discovery. 

Both  the  tribe's  attorneys  and  Interior  officials  declined  comment. 
Copyright  c.  1998  - 2007  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Bush  aide  linked  to  Special  Trustee  firing  resigns 
Wednesday,  March  14,  2007 

A Bush  administration  aide  who  contributed  to  the  firing  of  former 
Special  Trustee  Tom  Slonaker  resigned  on  Tuesday  amid  uproar  over  the 
firing  of  several  U.S.  Attorneys. 

D.  Kyle  Sampson  resigned  as  chief  of  staff  to  U.S.  Attorney  General 
Alberto  Gonzales  through  he  remains  a government  employee.  Sampson  - with 
the  help  of  White  House  aides  - orchestrated  the  firing  of  the  federal 
prosecutors,  but  failed  to  inform  Department  of  Dustice  superiors  fully 
about  his  role,  Gonzales  said. 

Sampson  previously  worked  for  the  White  House,  as  did  Gonzales.  In  Duly 
2002,  Sampson  pressured  Slonaker  to  revise  testimony  to  the  Senate  Indian 
Affairs  Committee  that  stated  an  accounting  of  the  Indian  trust  was 
impossible. 

Slonaker  went  ahead  and  told  the  committee  of  missing  records, 
inadequate  information  and  inaccurate  data.  A week  later,  he  was  asked  to 
leave  the  Interior  Department  by  former  secretary  Gale  Norton  and  former 
deputy  secretary  D.  Steven  Griles. 

The  Cobell  plaintiffs  sought  to  question  Sampson  and  other  White  House 
and  DOD  attorneys  about  their  role  in  the  firing  but  the  Bush 
administration  refused  to  allow  access. 
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Senecas  rally  against  tax  collections 
Business  First  of  Buffalo 
March  13,  2007 

by  Dames  Fink  Business  First 

The  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians  Tuesday  brought  their  anti-tax  lobbying 
efforts  to  what  they  call  the  heart  of  the  aboriginal  Buffalo  Creek 
territory  - Niagara  Square  in  downtown  Buffalo. 

The  afternoon  rally  attracted  several  hundred  Indian  tribal  members, 
including  some  from  Long  Island  and  elsewhere  in  New  York  state.  It  marks 
the  latest  chapter  in  an  on-going  war  of  words  with  state  leaders  about 
efforts  to  collect  taxes  from  Native  American  retailers  who  sell  tobacco 
items  to  non-Indians.  New  York  state  is  seeking  to  collect  more  than  $200 
million  in  tobacco  sales  taxes  this  year  from  Indian  tribes. 

Indians,  however,  are  refusing  to  pay,  citing  centuries-old  treaties 
that  grant  them  sovereign  nation  status. 

It  was  that  stalemate  that  turned  Niagara  Square  into  a rally, 
punctuated  by  protesting  chants  against  New  York  state  and  Gov.  Eliot 
Spitzer . 

"We  will  not  become  tax  collectors  for  New  York  state,"  said  Maurice 
Dohn  Sr.,  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians  president.  "We  will  not  cave  in." 

Speaker  after  speaker  in  the  more  than  one-hour  long  rally  criticized 
efforts  by  Spitzer  to  collect  the  taxes. 

"You  can't  make  an  excuse  for  what  New  York  state  is  trying  to  do,"  said 
Kevin  Seneca,  Seneca  Nation  treasurer. 

The  Seneca  Nation  is  one  of  the  region's  largest  employers  with  more 
than  5,200  working  for  it,  primarily  at  its  casino  operations  in  Niagara 
Falls  and  Salamanca.  The  Seneca  Nation,  according  to  an  economic  impact 
study  released  last  month,  shows  it  is  a corporation  with  $1.12  billion  in 
annual  revenues  with  a gross  domestic  product  in  Western  New  York  of  $588 
million . 

The  Seneca  Nation  had  a $120  million  payroll  in  2005  and  generates  state 
and  local  fees  and  taxes  of  $68  million  annually  plus  another  $53  million 
through  indirect  taxes  and  fees  paid  by  vendors  and  employees. 

"Every  Friday,  the  Seneca  Nation  gives  New  York  state  a shot  in  the  arm, 
said  Richard  Nephew,  a member  of  the  Seneca  Nation's  tribal  council. 
Copyright  c.  2007  American  City  Business  Dournals,  Inc.  and  its  licensors. 
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Radioactive  water  near  Flopi  springs 
By  CYNDY  COLE 
Daily  Sun  Staff 
March  18,  2007 

Two  Flopi  villages  and  their  wells  lie  in  the  path  of  a radioactive  plume 
of  water 

A plume  of  radioactive  water  is  moving  toward  two  Flopi  villages, 
threatening  to  contaminate  wells  and  spring-fed  drinking  water  for  about 
1,000  residents. 


Nothing  has  been  done  to  contain  or  remove  the  waste. 

Hydrologists,  geochemists  and  consultants  have  said  the  radioactive 
waste  appears  to  have  been  taken  from  a Cold  War-era  uranium  milling  site 
near  Tuba  City  and  buried  at  a public  dump  1 mile  east  of  the  communities. 

The  villages  of  Upper  Moenkopi  and  Lower  Moencopi  have  seen  levels  of 
radioactive  uranium  in  their  ground  water  that  appear  to  be  above  normal 
for  the  area,  though  these  levels  are  still  well  within  drinking  water 
standards  established  by  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

Hopi  water  managers  fear  these  readings  are  a sign  the  leading  edge  of 
the  radioactive  plume  might  already  be  hitting  the  villages'  groundwater 
supply. 

"It's  a matter  of  jeopardizing  people's  lives"  if  nothing  is  done,  said 
Harris  Polelonema,  community  service  administrator  for  Lower  Moencopi. 

Everyone's  trash  heap 

Tuba  City's  dump  was  opened  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  a mile  east 
of  town.  It  was  used  for  more  than  40  years  until  it  was  covered  with  sand 
in  1997.  Situated  on  the  boundary  marking  Hopi  and  Navajo  lands,  the  dump 
was  a disposal  site  for  medical  waste,  animal  carcasses,  paint,  batteries 
and  tires,  nearby  residents  said  in  interviews. 

"We  have  no  paper  record  of  what's  actually  in  the  site,"  said  Lynelle 
Hartway,  an  attorney  working  for  the  Hopi  Tribe. 

This  makes  it  difficult  to  assign  responsibility  for  the  estimated  $23 
million  cost  of  removing  contaminants  thoroughly,  which  is  what  both 
tribal  governments  want. 

Test  wells  at  the  dump  show  uranium  levels  up  to  10  times  higher  than 
the  level  the  EPA  considers  safe  for  drinking  water.  This  uranium  plume 
appears  to  be  moving  south  and  west  toward  Upper  Moenkopi  and  local  washes. 

If  the  villages'  water  and  the  Navajo  Aquifer  were  to  become 
contaminated,  the  uranium  could  bioaccumulate  in  produce  that  the  Hopi 
people  depend  on  and  in  natural  vegetation  consumed  by  the  livestock, 
researchers  fear. 

"While  the  problem  isn't  too  dramatic  based  on  concentration,  the 
cumulative  effect  over  time  could  be,"  said  geochemist  Bill  Walker,  who 
analyzed  the  site. 

No  one's  responsibility 

People  working  for  both  tribes  have  been  seeking  to  have  the  dump 
cleaned  up  and  the  radioactive  water  pumped  out,  but  they  have  made  little 
headway  over  the  years. 

The  Department  of  Energy  won't  clean  up  the  dump  because  the  Navajo 
Nation  didn't  raise  the  issue  soon  enough  and  because  it  contains  much 
more  than  just  radioactive  waste. 

The  tribe  should  have  raised  the  issue  before  the  department's 
congressional  authority  to  conduct  cleanups  under  the  Uranium  Mill 
Tailings  Remediation  Act  expired  in  1998,  the  department  told  Navajo 
Nation  President  Doe  Shirley  Dr.  in  letters. 

And  the  EPA  has  been  hesitant  to  designate  the  dump  a federal  cleanup 
site,  because  it  isn't  an  immediate  danger. 

"The  emergency  response  office  decided  there  was  not  an  emergency  and 
immediate  risk  to  the  public,"  said  Andrew  Bain,  EPA's  remedial  project 
manager  for  Superfund  in  the  West. 

That  leaves  open  the  possibility  of  trying  to  bill  cleanup  costs  to  the 
company  that  merged  with  Rare  Metals  Corporation:  El  Paso  Natural  Gas 
Company. 

Building  a case 

Some  EPA  and  other  government  officials  have  suggested  the  radioactive 
waste  in  the  dump  could  not  be  the  result  of  uranium  milling  operations 
just  a few  miles  down  the  road.  Or  perhaps,  they  said,  it  occurred 
naturally. 

But  during  a geochemical  analysis  at  the  dump,  Ray  Dohnson  and  Laurie 
Wirt,  of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  found  similarities  between  the 
uranium  found  in  the  dump  and  the  types  of  ore  milled  at  the  nearby  Rare 
Metals  Corporation  uranium  mill. 


Wirt  died  in  a boating  accident  in  2006. 

Walker,  the  geochemist  and  consultant,  has  found  that  the  geology  around 
Tuba  City  is  "highly  unlikely"  to  host  uranium  deposits,  meaning  it 
doesn't  form  there  naturally. 

Instead,  he's  also  found  evidence  linking  the  radioactive  plume  in  the 
dump  to  the  chemicals  used  in  the  milling  process  at  the  Rare  Metals  mill. 

"We've  got  fingerprints  and  good,  solid  data,"  Walker  said. 

But  the  person  the  EPA  has  assigned  to  work  on  this  site,  Carl  Warren, 
isn't  convinced  the  radioactive  plume  poses  a threat  to  human  health. 

Nor  is  Warren  certain  there's  any  connection  between  what's  in  the 
radioactive  dump  and  the  uranium  that  was  processed  at  Rare  Metals. 

Neither  is  the  Department  of  Energy  --  the  agency  usually  responsible 
for  cleaning  up  radioactive  waste  left  over  from  wartime  weapons 
production . 

"The  DOE  did  not  find  any  evidence  that  would  support  the  allegations 
that  Rare  Metals  Corporation  disposed  of  contaminated  equipment  or  uranium 
mill  tailings  at  the  Tuba  City  landfill,"  it  said  in  a letter  to  Shirley. 

" ...  DOE  believes  that  the  ground  water  contamination  discussed  in  your 
letter  is  not  from  the  former  mill  site  but  is  from  the  Tuba  City  landfill 
or  some  other  nearby  source." 

Giving  up  the  springs 

The  villages  of  upper  Moenkopi  and  lower  Moencopi  live  differently,  but 
share  the  same  water  sources  that  naturally  flow  out  of  the  ground. 

Upper  Moenkopi  has  electricity  and  running  water  inside  the  homes. 

Lower  Moencopi  has  electricity  in  a few  homes.  The  stone  and  mortar 
houses  lack  plumbing  because  the  traditional  property  owners  elect  not  to 
install  most  utilities. 

Lower  village  residents  get  water  by  going  outside  to  a handful  of 
faucets  hooked  up  to  gravity-loaded  pipes  fed  by  springs. 

On  a sandy  road  in  the  upper  village,  a metal  pipe  sticks  out  of  a 
hillside  spring,  "Susungva,"  under  a large  tree.  It  pours  clear,  cold 
water  into  a basin  of  stone,  next  to  a valley  where  Hopi  farmers  plant 
their  fields  every  year.  It's  common  to  stop  here  and  take  a mouthful 
straight  from  the  pipe. 

"Even  those  that  have  running  water  in  their  homes,  they  still  like  to 
drink  that  spring  water,"  said  Chiropractor  Alan  Numkena,  the  lieutenant 
governor  of  Upper  Moenkopi. 

Upper  Moenkopi  has  drilled  wells  to  tap  the  deeper  Coconino  Aquifer  as 
an  alternative  water  source,  but  the  villages  need  a $1.4  million  reverse 
osmosis  treatment  system  to  make  the  water  potable  due  to  salinity. 

There's  no  funding  to  pay  for  the  treatment  system,  said  Wilbert  Honahni 
Sr.,  an  economic  development  specialist  with  the  Moenkopi  Developers 
Corporation,  a non-profit.  And  in  a village  where  two  to  three  families 
sometimes  share  a house,  there  are  many  other  competing  financial 
priorities . 

There  are  going  to  be  house-to-house  surveys,  interviews  about  the  dump 
and  public  meetings  for  these  residents  in  the  months  to  come.  Every  fact 
must  be  documented  in  the  political  attempt  to  gain  funds,  excavate  the 
contaminants  of  the  dump  and  pump  out  the  radioactive  plume. 

More  test  wells  are  pending  near  the  dump,  to  see  how  far  the  uranium 
contamination  has  traveled.  The  village  drinking  water  will  be  tested 
routinely. 

"We  tell  them,"  said  Hartway,  the  attorney  for  the  Hopi  Tribe,  "that  we 
will  do  whatever  we  can  to  know  exactly  what  is  in  their  water." 

Public  meeting  on  Wednesday 

The  Navajo  Nation  Environmental  Protection  Agency  will  be  hosting  an 
open  house  at  the  Toh'Nanees  Dizi  Chapter  House  in  Tuba  City  on  Wednesday 
from  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m..  Mountain  daylight  time,  to  answer  and  take 
questions  and  receive  historical  information. 

Cyndy  Cole  can  be  reached  at  913-8607  at  ccole@azdailysun.com. 
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Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe  declares  state  of  emergency  on  reservation  suicides 
By  Richard  Winter,  Journal  correspondent 
March  14,  2007 

MISSION  - Gang  violence  and  teen  suicide  on  Rosebud  Reservation  recently 
captured  the  attention  of  state  and  national  media.  The  suicide  issue  also 
caught  the  eye  of  local  leaders,  prompting  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribal  President 
Rodney  Bordeaux  to  declare  a state  of  emergency  on  suicides  and  attempted 
suicides  during  a Tribal  Council  meeting  Wednesday. 

The  declaration  authorizes  Bordeaux  to  ask  the  Aberdeen  Area  Indian 
Flealth  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  along  with  Public  Health 
Service  for  additional  resources  - including  personnel  in  Behavioral 
Health  at  Rosebud  Comprehensive  Health  Care  Facility  - to  address  the 
suicides  and  attempted  suicides. 

The  declaration  was  drafted  by  Tillie  Black  Bear,  director  of  the  White 
Buffalo  Calf  Woman's  Society  in  Mission.  Black  Bear  and  her  staff  have 
already  been  visiting  local  high  schools  with  presentations  on  teen  dating 
violence.  Black  Bear  said  when  she  saw  the  increasing  number  of  suicides, 
she  had  to  do  something. 

"I  think  the  youth's  reaction  is  there  is  always  a lot  of  talk  but  no 
action,"  Black  Bear  said.  "So,  from  the  WBCWS's  perspective,  we  want  to 
keep  going  to  the  schools  and  providing  them  with  information  and  start 
talking  to  them  about  teen  suicides." 

According  to  Rosebud  Economic  Development  Corporation,  the  Rosebud  Sioux 
Tribe  Law  Enforcement  responded  to  three  suicides  and  193  attempted 
suicides  from  Jan.  1,  2006,  to  Dec.  31,  2006;  and  three  suicides  and  51 
attempted  from  Jan.  1 to  March  13  this  year. 

Black  Bear  said  those  numbers  may  not  reflect  the  full  number  of 
suicides  and  suicide  attempts,  because  they  are  only  the  cases  where  the 
Rosebud  police  department  responded. 

RST  Councilman  Robert  Moore  said  the  tribe  needs  help  from  outside 
agencies . 

"I  think  all  of  us  agree  that  this  is  an  important  effort,"  Moore  said. 
"It's  clear  that  there  are  other  agencies  outside  of  just  the  tribal 
programs  that  have  a great  interest  and  a great  role  in  helping  us  address 
this  issue." 

Bordeaux,  several  other  tribal  leaders  and  concerned  community  members 
recently  spoke  to  students  at  Todd  County  High  School.  The  group  talked 
about  the  recent  violence  and  the  suicides  that  have  become  common  in  the 
past  two  years. 

During  the  assembly,  students  were  asked  to  fill  out  a student 
questionnaire.  Bordeaux  said  he  wanted  to  find  out  what  the  students 
wanted  and  how  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe  could  help. 

One  student  wrote  this  comment:  "Do  your  children  sleep  at  night  and  do 
they  worry  about  the  party  in  your  house?  If  their  mom's  going  to  get  beat 
up,  if  their  mom  or  dad's  going  to  come  home  or  with  who?  Are  they  going 
to  sober  up  so  they  have  to  worry  about  food,  each  other?  All  the  money 
drank  up,  hustle  for  lights,  food  and  propane.  That's  my  life  and  I wish  I 
was  able  to  talk  about  it." 

Bordeaux's  wife,  Jody  Wain,  said  she  has  grown  tired  of  groups  and 
organizations  talking  about  the  problem  but  doing  nothing  to  help.  She 
said  that  frustration  prompted  her  and  her  husband  to  get  involved. 

"Every  time  we  reach  a crisis  as  a Lakota  people,  everyone  says  they  are 
going  to  do  this  and  this  and  this,  and  nothing  happens,"  Wain  said.  "One 
of  the  things  that  I personally  learned  from  reading  the  results  of  this 
survey  is  if  we  are  going  to  come  together  to  help  the  youth,  we  need  to 


stand  up  drug  and  alcohol  free  and  be  ready  to  really  help  them." 

Wain  believes  that  the  lack  of  family  structure  and  the  abuse  of  alcohol 
and  drugs  are  playing  a large  role  in  the  problems  reservation  youths  are 
facing  today. 

"We  see  so  many  young  kids  that  are  told  go  to  grandma 's,  'I'm  going  to 
go  out  (to  party),'"  Bordeaux  said.  "These  kids  are  full  of  hurt,  and  they 
just  want  someone  home  in  their  house  that  cares.  We  are  in  a really 
touchy  situation  right  now  because  a lot  of  parents  don't  want  to  admit 
that  they  are  not  there." 

Bordeaux  hopes  all  groups  and  agencies  trying  to  help  with  the  suicide 
issue  will  coordinate  their  efforts.  Bordeaux  said  he  will  also  seek  the 
help  of  U.S.  Rep.  Stephanie  Herseth,  along  with  other  state  and  national 
leaders . 

Copyright  c.  2007  Rapid  City  Journal.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Feds,  Indians  clash  at  bison  refuge 
By  Deremy  P.  Meyer 
Denver  Post  Staff  Writer 
March  17,  2007 

Moises,  Mont.  - The  National  Bison  Range  - one  of  the  nation's  most 
successful  wildlife  refuges  - has  become  a battleground  between  a federal 
agency  and  the  local  Indian  tribe. 

The  range  was  created  in  1908  by  President  Teddy  Roosevelt  as  one  of  the 
first  preserves  with  a mission  to  save  an  animal  from  extinction. 

Today,  the  refuge,  45  miles  north  of  Missoula,  keeps  about  350  animals 
and  ships  excess  animals  to  other  refuges  such  as  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Arsenal  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Commerce  City,  where  16  bison  arrived 
Saturday . 

A management  issue,  however,  has  landed  the  bison  range  in  a political 
struggle . 

"The  future  of  the  bison  range  remains  clouded  and  in  doubt,"  said  Matt 
Kales,  spokesman  for  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Two  years  ago,  the  federal  government  began  allowing  the  tribe  to  take 
over  management  of  some  of  the  bison  range  based  on  the  Indian  Self- 
Determination  Act  of  1975,  which  allows  tribes  to  participate  in  federal 
programs . 

The  move  led  to  allegations  the  Bush  administration  is  trying  to 
privatize  the  public  land  by  handing  it  over  to  the  Confederated  Salish 
and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Reservation. 

About  10  tribal  members  replaced  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  workers, 
doing  maintenance  and  animal  care. 

Fish  and  Wildlife  personnel  began  complaining  that  bison  weren't  being 
fed  and  roads  and  fences  weren't  being  maintained,  according  to  the 
federal  workers. 

In  September,  Fish  and  Wildlife  staff  filed  grievances,  saying  work 
conditions  were  intolerable  and  complained  about  harassment,  safety 
violations  and  "personal  slander." 

In  December,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  workers  say,  64  bison  being  held 
in  a corral  weren't  being  adequately  fed. 

These  animals  included  the  animals  that  were  to  be  sent  to  Colorado, 
said  Steve  Kallin,  project  manager  at  the  National  Bison  Range. 

The  feeding  problem  was  the  last  straw,  Kallin  said,  and  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  canceled  the  tribe's  contract  - angering  tribal  leaders 
and  frustrating  Interior  Department  officials  who  oversee  the  Fish  and 


Wildlife  Service. 

However,  Interior  Department  officials  reversed  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service's  decision  to  end  the  contract  and  are  negotiating  with  the  tribe 
to  seek  a solution. 

Staff  writer  leremy  P.  Meyer  may  be  reached  at  303-954-1367 
or  jpmeyer@denverpost.com. 
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Zuni  Pueblo  works  to  expand  availability  of  tribal  housing 
By  Natasha  Kaye  Dohnson 
Staff  Writer 
March  16,  2007 

ZUNI  - Vanessa  Peywa  wants  what  almost  every  American  wants,  a nice  home 
where  she  can  raise  her  family. 

Recently  coming  out  of  a divorce  and  having  limited  options,  Peywa,  33, 
was  forced  to  move  into  her  uncle's  trailer.  She  took  over  the  trailer's 
payments;  however,  her  son  and  daughter  had  to  move  in  with  their  grandma, 
just  next  door  to  her. 

"I  don't  have  enough  room,"  she  said. 

For  now,  Peywa  is  working  with  her  situation,  and  is  hopeful  that  she 
will  be  able  to  secure  a home  loan  so  her  children  can  have  their  own 
rooms  and  they  can  be  together  under  one  roof. 

"I  want  something  that  I can  call  my  own,"  she  said. 

Lucy  Yatsatie,  56,  and  her  husband,  Fernando  Yatsatie,  53,  have  been 
wanting  to  get  a new  home  for  the  past  eight  years. 

"We  live  in  a trailer,  and  it's  kind  of  getting  small,"  said  Lucy. 

Lucy  said  there  are  total  of  seven  people  living  in  their  two-bedroom 
home,  including  two  of  their  daughters,  and  two  grandchildren. 

The  Yatsatie 's  and  the  Peywa ' s living  situation  is  not  unique  to  tribal 
members  of  Zuni.  A majority  of  members  have  the  same  predicament. 

Wednesday  night,  the  Yatsatie 's  and  Peywa 's  were  among  90  other 
community  members  who  squeezed  into  a small  room  at  the  Zuni  tribal  office 
building  to  learn  how  they  can  begin  to  secure  a Native  American  Home  Loan 
"Because  this  program  is  so  flexible,  I get  a lot  of  Anglos  who  say, 
'What  about  me?'  There's  a lot  of  Anglos  who  want  to  get  on  with  this 
program,  so  take  advantage  of  it,"  advised  Ernie  Little,  loan  officer  for 
the  American  Mortgage  Group,  Inc.  from  Phoenix. 

The  program  is  designed  to  offer  home  ownership,  property  rehabilitation 
new  construction,  or  refinancing  opportunities  for  eligible  tribes,  Indian 
Housing  Authorities,  and  Native  people  who  want  to  own  a home  either  on  or 
off  tribal  land.  Congress  established  the  program  in  1994,  but  it  was  not 
officially  implemented  in  Zuni  until  late  2006. 

Before  the  program  came  into  existence,  lenders  had  no  way  to  give  home 
loans  to  people  living  on  tribal  lands  since  the  tribe's  sovereign  status 
prevented  them  from  repossessing  a home  in  the  event  of  a default.  Because 
of  this,  many  tribes  began  creating  resolutions  that  would  were  "lender 
friendly"  so  that  tribal  members  could  have  the  opportunity  to  get  home 
loans . 

Native  home  loan  benefits 

"It's  pretty  much  a 100  percent  loan,  and  it's  not  credit  score  driven," 
said  Brain  Bell,  loan  officer  with  American  Mortgage  Group,  Inc. 

The  program  has  a number  of  other  benefits,  such  as  a low  down  payment 
of  1.25  percent  to  2.25  percent,  based  on  the  lower  of  the  appraised  value 
or  cost  to  acquire  a home,  a 1 percent  finance-able  guarantee  fee  at 


closing,  no  monthly  mortgage  insurance  premium,  and  a 41  percent  total 
debt  to  gross  income  ratio.  The  program  also  has  no  income  restrictions, 
making  it  available  to  anyone. 

Many  tribes  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  have  the  program  available  to 
tribal  members,  but  there  are  tribes,  like  Hopi,  who  do  not  yet  have  it 
implemented . 

And  although  the  program  is  considerably  flexible,  and  has  a number  of 
attractive  benefits  and  perks,  many  tribal  members  are  unable  to  secure  a 
loan  immediately  because  of  bad  credit. 

This  past  summer,  the  Zuni  Division  of  Housing  Services  compiled  23 
applications  to  be  reviewed  for  a home  loan  between  $100,000  to  $200,000, 
but  only  three  people  qualified.  With  the  exception  of  a couple  of  people 
who  had  no  credit  built,  Diane  Cooche,  loan  mortgage  consultant  for  the 
division,  said  that  the  rest  had  "credit  issues." 

"Their  debt  to  income  ratio  is  too  high,"  she  said. 

Telling  applicants  they've  been  denied  a home  loan  is  difficult  for 
division  officials,  especially  since  many  come  in  optimistic  about  getting 
a loan. 

"They're  discouraged,"  said  Cooche. 

What  the  problem  comes  down  to  is  that  most  community  members,  Cooche 
said,  don't  understand  how  credit  works. 

"A  majority  of  our  people  here  have  never  seen  their  credit  report," 
said  Cooche.  "People  think  that  because  a bill  goes  to  collections,  it's 
paid . " 

In  response  to  the  high  number  of  applicants  with  poor  credit,  the 
program  implemented  a financial  education  program  to  begin  to  help  people 
understand  how  credit  works,  and  how  they  can  start  to  get  their  credit 
back  on  track.  The  20-week  programs  first  class  will  start  this  coming 
Sunday. 

"We  want  to  convey  to  them  that  their  situation  is  not  hopeless,"  said 
Cooche. 

Although  many  people  may  feel  discouraged  about  their  credit  history. 
Bell  advised  the  packed  audience  Wednesday  evening  not  to  try  to  determine 
on  their  own  whether  they  are  eligible  for  a home  loan. 

"A  lot  of  people  say  'I  cannot  afford  a home;  I can't  qualify,'  and  its 
not  true,"  said  Bell.  "With  the  184  (Native  American  Loan  Program),  they'd 
be  surprised." 

Changing  the  mentality 

One  of  the  divisions  biggest  obstacles  they  face  in  their  mission  to 
help  people  acquire  their  own  home  is  getting  them  to  pull  themselves  out 
of  a "gimme"  mentality.  Unfortunately,  Cooche  said,  many  community  members 
view  programs  that  are  linked  to  Washington  money,  such  as  the  division, 
as  "free  dollars". 

"They  see  it  as  a gimme  program,"  she  said.  "That's  their  mentality." 

In  an  attempt  to  curtail  that  mindset,  the  division  is  making  the 
financial  education  class  mandatory  for  low-income  families  who  will  be 
moving  into  the  Bluebird  Project  Housings.  The  project  is  over  50  percent 
complete . 

Because  people  are  delinquent  in  paying  their  rent,  Cooche  said,  it  puts 
the  division  at  high-risk  for  being  audited.  With  the  education  program, 
officials  want  to  begin  to  teach  families  how  to  live  within  their  means, 
and  properly  manage  their  money. 

"We  want  to  break  that  vicious  cycle  of  delinquencies,"  said  Cooche. 

Cooche  said  that  the  tribe  can  no  longer  rely  on  federal  dollars, 
especially  since  the  economy  has  put  a crunch  on  the  number  of  grant 
programs  available.  But  altering  that  train  of  thought  is  a challenge 
within  itself. 

"I  call  it  turning  the  Titanic  around,"  said  Cooche.  "It's  hard  because 
they're  so  used  to  having  programs  out  there  available." 

What  the  division  ultimately  wants  to  accomplish  is  offering  community 
members  the  knowledge  and  the  tools  to  become  self-sufficient. 

"We  need  to  have  them  say  'I  can  do  this,  but  show  me  how,'  " she  said. 
For  more  information,  contact  ZDHS  at  505-782-4550. 

Copyright  c.  2007  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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Nanticoke  try  to  bring  tribe's  ancient  tongue  back  to  life 
By  RACHAEL  JACKSON,  The  News  Journal 
March  17,  2007 

There  is  no  surviving  word  for  "goodbye"  in  the  Nanticoke  language,  and 
perhaps  that  is  fitting. 

Even  though  it  has  been  more  than  150  years  since  the  last  conversation 
in  Nanticoke  took  place,  the  tribe  refuses  to  say  farewell  to  the  words  of 
its  ancestors. 

Joining  a growing  trend  of  American  Indians  reviving  dormant  languages, 
the  Nanticoke  recently  embarked  on  a quest  to  reclaim  a nearly  lost  part 
of  their  heritage. 

The  Millsboro-based  tribe  has  a list  of  about  300  words  and  the  insights 
of  a native  speaker  of  a similar  language.  Right  now,  many  of  them  feel 
pride  when  they  construct  simple  sentences. 

But  the  Nanticoke,  whose  population  is  150  to  200  locally  with  1,000 
active  members  nationwide,  eventually  hope  to  call  each  brother  a nee-e 
mat  and  each  sister  a nimpz. 

Eventually  they  hope  to  recognize  an  eagle  flying  overhead  as  an  ah- 
whap-pawn-top  and  refer  to  a river  as  a peemtuck. 

An  estimated  175  Indian  languages  are  still  spoken  in  North  America, 
according  to  Leanne  Hinton,  a linguistics  professor  at  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  but  few  are  still  learned  at  home. 

Another  125  languages  don't  have  speakers,  she  said,  estimating  that 
tribes  are  trying  to  revitalize  about  50  of  those  languages.  One  of  those 
groups  is  the  Nanticoke. 

"I  think  it  all  shows  the  symbolic  importance  of  a language  as  a kind  of 
identity  symbol  for  a group,"  said  Hinton,  who  works  with  language 
revitalization . 

Nanticoke  Chief  James  T.  Norwood  agreed. 

"A  lot  of  tribes  don't  understand  how  you  can  survive  without  a 
language,"  he  said.  "It's  a certain  bond  that  you  have.  It  just  connects 
you  more." 

Recorded  in  1792 

The  Nanticoke' s journey  to  the  language  of  their  ancestors  started  with 
a more  than  200-year-old  book.  In  1792,  Thomas  Jefferson  ordered  the  words 
of  the  Nanticoke  language  to  be  written.  It's  the  only  surviving  record. 

The  last  fluent  speaker  died  more  than  150  years  ago. 

To  fill  gaps,  the  tribe  called  upon  Myrelene  Ranville,  a Canadian  who 
speaks  and  teaches  the  Anishnabay  language.  Anishnabay  and  Nanticoke  are 
part  of  the  Algonquin  language  family,  so  Ranville  was  eager  to  help. 

"To  work  with  a tribe  who  essentially  has  not  heard  their  language  and 
it  has  not  been  spoken  in  over  200  years  and  to  work  with  a vocabulary 
that  was  recorded  at  the  request  of  Thomas  Jefferson  is  just  incredible," 
she  said.  "It  gives  you  shivers.  This  has  not  changed  since  1792." 

In  November,  she  left  Manitoba  for  Delaware  to  lead  classes  on  Nanticoke, 
using  the  old  book.  Financed  by  donations  to  the  tribe,  she  applied  her 
language's  grammar  and  supplied  words  in  Anishnabay  when  none  was 
available  in  Nanticoke.  It  was  like  recreating  Spanish  with  the  help  of  a 
speaker  of  Italian. 

Sterling  Street,  assistant  treasurer  for  the  tribe,  said  he  learned  that 
the  language  is  often  literal.  The  word  for  "river,"  peemtuck,  actually 
means  "water  by  the  tall  trees."  The  word  for  man  is  wohacki,  and  the  word 


for  boy  is  wohacki-a-wauntit , which  means  little  man. 

"For  a fox,  they  might  not  have  called  it  a fox,  they  might  have  called 
it  'four-legged  red  animal,'"  Street  said. 

But  Ranville  soon  returned  to  her  life  in  Canada,  where  she  regularly 
converses  with  other  tribe  members  in  Anishnabay  and  has  taught  the 
language  in  an  elementary  school.  The  Nanticoke  were  left  with  tapes  of 
her  classes,  which  they  play  at  sessions  Thursday  nights  at  the  Nanticoke 
Indian  Center  in  Millsboro.  Street,  who  has  a good  aptitude  for  the 
language,  leads  the  review  sessions.  But  he  does  not  call  himself  a 
teacher.  As  students  reviewed  words  for  hand,  arm  and  eye  at  a recent 
class,  he  reminded  them  that  he  was  still  learning,  too. 

A few  hundred  miles  north,  in  Connecticut,  Stephanie  Fielding  is  on  a 
similar  mission  to  resurrect  the  Mohegan  language,  which  also  has 
Algonquin  roots.  Fielding,  who  recently  published  an  800-word  dictionary, 
is  working  with  the  Mohegan-language  diaries  of  Fidelia  Fielding,  the  aunt 
of  her  great  grandfather,  who  died  in  1908  as  the  last  fluent  speaker  of 
Mohegan.  She  said  bits  and  pieces  of  the  language  are  used  in  the  present- 
day  Mohegan  community. 

"Even  though  people  aren't  fluent  in  it,  we  can  use  a word  or  two  here 
and  there,"  she  said. 

Miami  revived 

Scholars  have  differing  opinions  on  bringing  back  dormant  languages. 

Some  point  to  the  success  of  Hebrew,  which  before  the  establishment  of 
Israel  had  long  been  restricted  to  religious  uses.  There's  also  the  case 
of  the  Miami  Indians  in  Oklahoma,  who  revived  their  language  about  20 
years  after  it  fell  out  of  use  in  the  1960s.  Now,  some  Miami  parents  are 
raising  their  children  with  the  language. 

"When  it  comes  to  reclaiming  a cultural  heritage,  the  home  is  really  a 
sanctuary,"  said  Daryl  Baldwin,  a member  of  the  Miami  tribe  who  runs  the 
Myaamia  Project  at  the  University  of  Miami  in  Ohio.  He  said  some  of  his 
four  children's  first  words  were  in  Miami. 

Hinton,  the  Berkeley  scholar,  who  is  also  a co-founder  of  a group  called 
Advocates  for  Indigenous  California  Language  Survival,  helps  organize 
seminars  for  tribes  to  re-connect  with  their  languages.  She  pairs  young 
people  with  older  tribe  members  and  makes  them  commit  to  weekly 
conversation.  She  said  the  program  has  produced  new  speakers  of  about  30 
languages . 

Hinton  said  the  interest  in  bringing  back  lost  Indian  languages  is 
gaining  momentum. 

"It's  been  a real  steady  increase  since  the  '90s,"  she  said.  "Everyone's 
realizing  that  their  languages  are  in  terrible  danger." 

Hinton  said  that  while  the  Nanticoke  may  not  regain  their  language  in 
its  purest  form,  their  efforts  may  not  be  in  vain. 

"It's  certainly  feasible  that  they  could  be  speaking  ...  fluently,"  she 
said.  "The  question  as  to  whether  fluent  speakers  could  develop  really 
depends  on  how  much  reconstitution  they  do  and  how  much  drive  there  is." 

She  said  the  point  may  not  be  the  language  as  much  as  rediscovering  a 
part  of  the  tribe's  past. 

Right  now  the  Nanticoke  are  looking  for  money  to  conduct  more  research 
and  classes. 

Kim  Robbins,  41,  hopes  to  teach  her  younger  brother  and  niece  and 
nephews.  A tribal  dancer  has  written  a song  in  Nanticoke.  Others  hope  to 
document  their  legends  in  the  revived  language.  They're  learning  their 
truest  Indian  names:  Street,  for  example,  is  known  as  Earth  Keeper  in 
English  and  Ahkee  Ganuhwandung  in  the  Nanticoke-Anishnabay  hybrid. 

And  once  again,  tribe  members  can  greet  one  another  as  their  ancestors 
did . 

Eweenitu.  Peace. 

Contact  Rachael  Dackson  at  856-7373  or  rjackson(3delawareonline. com. 

TRANSLATIONS 

Nip  --  water 

Eweenitu  --  peace 

Nucotucquon  --  day 

Weaku  --  night 


Nowoze  --  father 
Nicque  --  mother 
Nee--e  mat  --  brother 
Nimpz  --  sister 
Manitt  --  God 

Ah--whap--pawn--top  --  eagle 
Pukquah  --  girl 
Acqua  --  woman 
Wohacki- -a- -wauntit  --  boy 
Wohacki  --  man 

Song  by  Nanticoke  tribe  member  Linda  Wright 
Aameh  Aameh  n'wummoi  ki  (Yes,  yes,  I love  you) 

A nee  Nanticoke  acqua  (I  am  a Nanticoke  woman) 

N'  ne  moo-ye-ow-wass  (I  have  joy) 

N'  nuckundoh  (I  sing) 

Wummoi  ki  (Love  to  you) 

Copyright  c.  2007  The  News  Journal,  Wilmington,  Del. 
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County,  Band  dispute  racism  perception 
Accusations  addressed  at  board  meeting 
by  Vivian  Clark  and  Rob  Passons 
Messenger  Staff  Writers 
March  14,  2007 

Mille  Lacs  County  Commissioner  Frank  Courteau  defended  County  Attorney 
Ian  Kolb  against  allegations  of  racism  made  in  a Mille  Lacs  Band  of  Ojibwe 
fact  book.  The  32-page  handout  had  been  distributed  to  legislators  at  the 
state  Capitol  during  the  Indian  Issues  101  workshop  last  month,  and 
Courteau  passed  out  portions  of  the  fact  book  at  the  county  commissioners 
meeting  on  March  6. 

The  booklet  listed  reservation  boundary  disputes  and  incidents  of  racism 
as  two  of  the  biggest  issues  facing  the  Band.  A summery  of  a page  titled 
Racism  in  the  Mille  Lacs  Area  stated  that,  "Recent  acts  aimed  at  the  Mille 
Lacs  Band  and  its  members  are  a reminder  that  racial  intolerance  and 
misinformation  are  still  alive." 

First  in  the  list  of  challenges  was  a reference  to  a memo  Kolb  had 
distributed  to  her  department  heads  telling  them  to,  "make  sure  all  of 
your  staff  know  that  there  is  no  longer  a reservation  in  Mille  Lacs 
County. " 

Courteau  said  that  the  fact  book  had  come  out  soon  after  members  of  the 
Band  had  met  with  Mille  Lacs  community  leaders  at  an  elected  officials 
gathering  meant  to  build  bridges. 

"Flow  do  you  build  bridges  when  your  construction  partner  is  slamming  you 
with  the  state  leaders  when  you're  not  there  to  defend  yourself?"  Courteau 
said . 

Courteau' s voice  rose  as  he  referenced  the  implications  of  racism 
directed  at  Kolb,  saying  it  was  a hurtful,  nasty  label  to  apply,  and  Kolb 
wasn't  deserving  of  the  characterization . "They  are  linking  a legal 
position  with  racism,  and  it's  bullshit,"  he  added. 

Kolb  was  not  present  for  that  portion  of  the  commissioner's  meeting,  but 
stated  on  March  8 that  she  was  aware  of  what  had  been  said,  and  she  had 
seen  the  fact  book. 

She  addressed  the  subject  of  reservation  boundaries  first.  She  said  that 


the  Band  had  the  opportunity  to  have  the  reservation  clearly  defined  by  a 
federal  court,  but  had  made  motion  after  motion  to  block  the  proceedings. 
"If  they  were  so  certain  there  is  a 61,000  -acre  reservation,  they  should 
have  allowed  the  case  to  go  forward,"  Kolb  said. 

She  shared  Courteau's  sentiments  where  the  subject  of  racism  was 
concerned.  According  to  Kolb  the  memo  in  question,  which  was  intended  for 
internal  department  use,  described  a legal  position,  and  racism  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 

"They  invited  me  to  build  bridges  and  then  they  slap  me  in  the  face  as  a 
racist,"  Kolb  said. 

Kolb  added  that  she  was  not  going  to  allow  the  fear  of  being  labeled  a 
racist  stop  her  from  doing  what  she  believed  was  the  right  thing. 

Band's  response 

In  February  each  year  for  the  last  10  years,  including  this  year,  the 
Mille  Lacs  Band  of  Ojibwe  has  published  a booklet  to  be  used  as  an 
informational  resource  tool.  The  32-page  fact  book  contains  brief 
summaries  on  issues  relative  to  the  operation  of  the  Band  as  a whole, 
according  to  Emily  Johnson,  Mille  Lacs  Band  director  of  government  affairs. 

The  booklet  includes  brief  historical  summaries  on  Indian  gaming, 
government,  sovereign  nations  and  Indian  businesses  to  name  a few  topics 
covered.  The  booklet  also  includes  summaries  on  the  issues  facing  the  Band 
and  plans  for  the  future. 

"The  intent  of  the  booklet  is  to  be  used  as  another  tool  to  educate  the 
public,"  Johnson  said.  "It  is  a concise  way  to  answer  questions  for 
legislators,  government  officials  and  interested  individuals." 

There  is  no  dispute  racism  is  an  issue  Band  members  face,  according  to 
Johnson.  The  argument  over  whether  the  issues  of  racism  in  the  Mille  Lacs 
area  should  have  been  published  in  the  booklet  is  defended  by  Johnson, 
stating  simply,  racism  is  an  issue  Band  members  face  every  day.  Listing 
the  memo  and  the  incident  at  the  Isle  Days  parade  are  two  tangible  and 
well  documented  examples  of  racism  as  perceived  by  the  Band. 

"I  would  agree  the  terminology  in  the  (Kolb)  memo  is  of  a legal  issue," 
Johnson  said.  "However,  if  you  look  back  through  history,  you  will  see 
that  all  civil  and  human  rights  issues  began  as  legal  issues." 

As  for  the  parade  incident,  "I  fully  believe  that  25  years  - even  50 
years  - from  now  people  will  still  remember  that  incident,"  Johnson  said. 
"By  continuing  to  talk  about  situations  that  are  traumatic  and  painful  - 
that  is  how  we  prevent  those  mistakes  from  being  made  in  the  future." 

There  isn't  a perfect  answer,  according  to  Mille  Lacs  Band  long-range 
planner,  Don  Wedll.  "Racism  is  defined  by  the  minority.  If  you  are  called 
a racist,  and  want  to  do  something  about  it,  you  need  to  convince  the 
minority  that  you  are  not  racist.  If  you  do  nothing  to  contradict  the 
label,  the  label  will  continue." 

Boundary  dispute 

The  Band  has  never  denied  the  boundary  dispute  is  a tough  legal  case, 
according  to  Wedll.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a case  the  Band  fully 
believes  they  would  win  should  it  be  brought  before  the  courts  again. 

In  all  litigation  disputes,  the  defense  must  prove  standing,  which  means 
prove  there  is  a legitimate  issue,  according  to  Wedll. 

During  the  course  of  the  boundary  dispute  court  proceedings  the  county 
raised  several  issues  they  felt  were  legitimate  and  proved  the  county  was 
being  harmed,  according  to  Wedll.  "But  the  judge  looked  at  all  they 
presented  and  the  judge  repeatedly  asked,  'What's  the  problem?'"  Wedll 
said.  "They  could  not  find  one  issue  that  proved  the  reservation  was 
hurting  anybody.  The  case  was  dismissed." 

The  county  appealed  to  the  8th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  That  court 
denied  the  appeal.  The  county  then  appealed  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  According  to  Wedll,  the  judges  looked  at  the  case  and  denied  cert, 
(writ  of  certiorari)  meaning  they  reviewed  what  previous  judges  ruled  and 
agreed  with  previous  decisions. 

The  bottom  line  is  the  Band  will  defend  the  threat  to  the  reservation 
boundary  as  long  as  they  must,  Johnson  said.  "The  1855  Treaty  promised  a 
right  to  the  Mille  Lacs  Band  to  have  a reservation  forever." 


Copyright  c.  2007  Mille  Lacs  Messenger. 
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Play  takes  native  language  to  unfamiliar  stage 
Steve  Quinn 
Associated  Press 
March  13,  2007 

Duneau,  Alaska  - lake  Waid  rubbed  his  bloodshot  eyes,  blankly  stared  at  a 
script  for  Shakespeare's  "Macbeth,"  then  resumed  an  unfamiliar  struggle 
with  a set  of  lines. 

"Tleil  tsu  tlax  yei  1 kusheek'eiyi  ye  yageeyi  kwasatinch,  ch'a  aan 
yak'ei,"  he  read  slowly  of  what  would  normally  be,  "So  foul  and  fair  a day 
I have  not  seen." 

Waid,  a 31-year-old  who  has  been  acting  since  he  was  15,  faces  his  most 
daunting  stage  assignment  to  date:  performing  Shakespeare  in  Tlingit 
(pronounced  CLING-kit),  an  American  Indian  language  unique  to  southeast 
Alaska  and  Canada,  and  in  which  fewer  than  300  people  are  fluent.  Its 
words  are  difficult  to  translate  into  English  sounds. 

The  role  calls  for  mastering  new  sets  of  pauses,  sounds  and  pitches  - 
first  with  his  ears  then  with  his  voice  - in  delivering  the  lines.  That's 
not  all. 

Fie  and  11  other  Perseverance  Theatre  actors  had  less  than  one  month  to 
learn  a story  many  knew  by  heart  - but  that  was  in  English. 

"It  takes  10  times  longer  to  learn  just  one  line,"  said  Waid,  who  plays 
Macbeth  and  has  performed  Shakespeare  in  theaters  worldwide  with  various 
production  groups  since  he  was  a teen.  "As  far  as  the  structure  of  the 
language  and  the  grammar,  it's  still  a mystery." 

Fie  reprises  his  role  as  Macbeth  for  Perseverance,  which  was  founded  in 
1979  in  this  capital  city  of  30,000. 

Since  the  early  February  start  of  rehearsals,  actors,  stage  crew  and 
directors  have  been  on  a harried  pace  to  prepare  for  the  mid-March 
engagement  of  "Macbeth"  at  the  Smithsonian's  National  Museum  of  the 
American  Indian  in  Washington,  D.C.  It  is  part  of  a six-month  "Shakespeare 
in  Washington"  celebration  conceived  by  the  3ohn  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts  and  Washington's  Shakespeare  Theatre  Company. 

It  wasn't  just  actors  facing  challenges.  Costumes  had  to  be  redesigned 
and  stages  rebuilt  to  accommodate  this  third  and  final  Tlingit  production 
by  the  Alaskan  theater  group. 

A truck  carrying  sets  was  put  on  a barge  - no  roads  lead  out  of  the 
state  capital  - then  driven  cross  country  and  rebuilt  in  time  for  final 
rehearsals.  Meanwhile,  cast  members  pulled  all-nighters  learning  to  speak 
Tlingit  with  integrity,  honoring  not  only  the  language's  heritage  but  the 
play's  adaptation. 

Director  plays  on  cultural  connections 

Twice  in  2004,  Perseverance  actors  performed  Tlingit  versions  of 
"Macbeth,"  but  it  was  retold  primarily  in  English  and  featured  indigenous 
American  Indian  dances,  music  and  clothing. 

But  this  time  the  12-member  cast,  whose  ages  range  from  15  to  42,  has 
agreed  to  perform  most  of  the  play  in  Tlingit. 

"It's  like  running  a marathon,  without  training  for  it,"  said  actor 
Ishmael  Flope,  who  plays  Malcolm,  the  son  of  King  Duncan  who  is  killed  by 
Macbeth.  "But  we're  doing  the  work  to  make  it  happen." 

Director  Anita  Maynard-Losh  developed  the  idea  of  producing  a Tlingit 
version  of  "Macbeth"  while  living  in  the  predominantly  Tlingit  village  of 


Hoonah,  about  50  miles  west  of  Duneau,  25  years  ago.  She  conducted 
artists'  workshops  when  she  began  seeing  connections  between  the  Tlingit 
culture  and  "Macbeth"  - the  relationships  with  the  supernatural  and  the 
history  of  fierce  warfare  found  in  the  Tlingit  culture  and  in  "Macbeth." 

The  first  production,  performed  in  Duneau,  was  almost  entirely  in 
English  as  was  a subsequent  showing  in  Anchorage,  both  three  years  ago. 

After  the  Anchorage  show,  the  Smithsonian  invited  Perseverance  Theatre 
to  perform  its  "Macbeth"  version  and  is  underwriting  most  of  the  costs  for 
a production  that  exceeds  $200,000. 

This  time,  Maynard-Losh  wanted  to  illustrate  how  Macbeth  puts  individual 
gain  ahead  of  the  good  for  the  whole,  breaking  Tlingit  tenets.  So  when 
characters  adhere  to  tribal  values,  cast  members  speak  Tlingit;  when  they 
espouse  individual  beliefs,  they  speak  Shakespearean  English. 

For  Waid's  Macbeth,  this  occasionally  means  pursuing  a seamless  segue 
from  English  to  Tlingit  and  back  to  English  - in  the  same  scene. 

Translations  reach  beyond  words 

Not  only  did  actors  have  to  learn  lines  in  another  language,  but 
Maynard-Losh  had  to  direct  a cast  without  understanding  what's  being  said. 

To  help  compensate,  she  concentrated  on  the  characters'  physical 
features  - posture,  proximity,  facial  expressions. 

The  cast  features  nine  original  members  and  three  new  actors,  all  of 
whom  are  of  Alaska  Indian  descent.  The  cast  includes  a mix  of  seasoned 
performers,  high  school  students  and  one  actor  making  his  theater  debut. 

As  in  most  small  productions,  many  cast  members  perform  multiple  roles: 
one  actor  writes  Tlingit  songs  for  the  play;  another  doubles  as 
choreographer;  a third  serves  as  the  much-needed  language  coach. 

Translation  began  last  summer  when  Hope,  an  actor  who  oversees  the 
theater's  education  outreach  programs,  sought  the  help  of  Alaska  Indian 
elders.  The  result  was  a script  that  initially  made  the  actors'  eyes  glaze 
over  while  reading  lines,  made  up  of  underscored  and  accented  letters  and 
words  with  periods  in  the  middle. 

Help  is  within  reach 

The  wall  to  the  left  of  the  stage  is  decorated  with  colored  construction 
paper  featuring  single  words  of  Tlingit  translation,  somewhat  akin  to 
flash  cards.  On  the  director's  table  are  two  Tlingit  dictionaries,  one 
listing  nouns  and  the  other  verbs. 

Rehearsals  lasted  close  to  nine  hours  a day,  six  days  a week.  Breaks 
were  really  just  another  chance  to  review  lines.  In  the  waning  days  before 
the  cast  left  for  Washington  on  Feb.  25  for  last  week's  opening,  they  were 
getting  close,  but  still  forgetting  some  lines. 

George  Holly,  who  plays  Lennox  and  wrote  the  play's  songs,  reminded  the 
exhausted  cast  of  the  significance  of  their  work. 

"Whoever  hears  Tlingit  spoken,  even  for  more  than  30  seconds,  it's  just 
a phrase  here  and  there,  or  it's  from  some  elders,"  he  said.  "This  is  so 
much  more. 

"This  is  not  really  a premiere  of  a different  take  on  a Shakespearean 
play;  it's  a premiere  of  a language  on  the  world  stage." 

Copyright  c.  2007  The  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Wickham:  The  floating  heads  of  Mount  Rushmore 
by:  John  Wickham 
March  16,  2007 


The  New  York  Times  recently  ran  stories  about  U.S.-  and  U.N. -funded 
rebuilding  of  ruined  treasures  of  the  ancient  world.  One,  titled  "The 
Reach  of  War;  From  Ruins  of  Afghan  Buddhas,  a History  Grows"  decried  the 
Taliban's  2001  demolition  of  the  Bamiyan  Buddhas,  the  world's  largest 
standing  statues  built  1,500  years  ago,  carved  into  a mountainside.  UNESCO 
prompted  restoration  by  calling  it  an  "Endangered  World  Heritage  Site." 
Another  story  lauded  a U.S. -funded  restoration  of  the  crumbling  5,000- 
year-old  fortress  temples  built  by  Egyptian  kings  before  the  pyramids. 

Later,  a Ian.  20  Times  op-ed,  "Archives  of  Spin,"  criticized 
presidential  libraries.  An  accompanying  graphic  parodied  Mount  Rushmore, 
depicting  its  chiseled  heads  as  book  covers.  The  author  argued  the 
libraries'  legacies  should  be  restored  from  compromising  politics, 
resulting  in  a little  more  than  extended  campaign  commercials: 
"Presidential  libraries  are  vital  institutions  that  help  us  learn  from  our 
history  ...  [not]  temples  of  political  propaganda." 

Publicizing  the  restoration  of  these  cultural  artifacts  is  advertising 
for  a worldview  celebrating  mankind's  grand  progress.  They  mislead  because 
antiquities  through  history  took  a tragic  route  that  disconnected  the  mind 
from  its  millennial  relationship  with  the  landscape  - the  aboriginal  sense 
of  awe,  beauty  and  reverence  for  place.  This  trajectory  eventually 
transformed  sacred  land  into  lifeless  raw  clay,  unworthy  of  preservation 
as  beauty  unless  reshaped  into  ego-centered  monuments.  Venerating  man's 
earthworks  then  morphed  into  an  economic  ideology  of  property  to  possess, 
resources  to  strip  mine. 

Modernity  confronts  a wrecked  earth-climate,  dwindling  resources  and 
decimated  species  in  shattered  habitats.  Mount  Rushmore 's  effigies 
symbolize  a Swiss  Army  knife  of  prosperity  and  progress  - freedom  from 
tyranny,  democracy,  social  and  racial  equality,  and  capitalism.  These 
ideals  proved  inadequate  to  the  environmental  tasks  ahead  and  have  become 
part  of  the  problem.  President  Bush's  technological  Band-Aids  may  postpone 
this  crash,  but  they  will  not  stop  the  engine.  Something  fundamental  is 
required,  and  Mount  Rushmore  holds  a clue. 

Mount  Rushmore  can  be  parodied  as  decapitated  heads  floating  over  the 
land,  having  lost  all  memory  of  it.  Like  the  Taliban's  vandalism.  Mount 
Rushmore  represents  a national  graffiti  by  disfiguring  the  magnificent 
natural  imagery  of  the  historic  Black  Hills.  Mount  Rushmore' s icons  of 
iron  superimpose  the  ideological  superiority  of  American  ideals  over 
ageless  indigenous  wisdom.  This  portrays  another  ideal  as  worthless  to 
mankind  - the  extraordinary  insights  into  human  nature  by  Native  cultures 
that  for  10,000  years  revered  and  protected  this  distinctive  landscape. 

The  definition  of  "ancient  antiquities"  must  be  expanded  by  the  United 
Nations  to  restore  historic  and  culturally  sensitive  landscapes  - such  as 
the  Black  Hills  - from  the  ruins  of  pillaging  capitalists.  This  requires  a 
new  worldview  of  our  relationship  with  nature  that  draws  upon  the 
aboriginal  psychology  of  the  sacred  sense  of  place.  Mainstream  society  and 
its  religions  mock  this  as  the  poetic  product  of  primitive  halfwits. 
However,  emerging  cognitive  science  argues  that  language  itself  evolved 
from  the  myth-building  process  within  the  human  mind  - an  interactive 
experience  with  animals  and  a "living"  landscape.  We  carry  this  genetic 
inheritance  today,  albeit  a dormant  undercurrent  of  our  psyche;  an 
instinct  repressed  under  the  modern  consciousness  of  hyper-rationality, 
seeing  landscapes  as  inert  matter. 

Native  traditions  associated  with  the  Black  Hills'  petroglyphs  and 
surrounding  buttes  epitomize  the  lost  worldview  of  sacred  landscape.  They 
did  not  view  the  landscape  as  metaphorical,  but  possessed  of  life  or 
spirit.  Place  was  not  passive.  Science  instructs  that  the  brain's  neural- 
architecture  for  consciousness  is  highly  receptive  to  interact  with 
landscape  in  a dynamic,  potent  way.  According  to  author,  researcher  and 
lecturer  Paul  Devereux,  who  specializes  in  such  areas  as  cognitive 
archaeology  and  ancient  sites  and  worldviews,  "the  forms,  textures,  smells 
sounds  and  light  on  a particular  place  can  trigger  mental  associations  and 
concepts  that  organize  perceptions,  feelings,  imaginings."  These  recurring 
psychic  patterns  link  verbal  skills  with  imagery  to  create  narrative  myths 
They  become  the  perceptual  building  blocks  of  language  because  memory 
recall  is  easier  if  fixed  to  landscapes.  Language's  abstract  syntax  would 


be  impossible  without  a brain  primed  from  the  stimulation  of  v isual 
imagery. 

The  center  of  the  world  for  the  Oglala  Sioux  is  the  Black  Hills.  The 
conceptual  "sacred  center"  once  crossed  all  cultures,  depicted  as  a 
terrestrial  "navel,"  symbolizing  a pregnant  Mother  Earth  and  newborn  with 
protruding  navels.  The  word  "human"  derives  from  the  Old  Latin  homo  - 
earthborn.  This  world-center  linked  the  belly  underworld,  the  middle  human 
world  and  ancestor  world.  The  Black  Hills  is  the  heart  of  tribal  culture: 
ceremony,  pilgrimage,  offerings,  fasting  and  contemplation.  Linea 
Sundstrom's  book,  "Storied  Stone:  Indian  Rock  Art  of  the  Black  Hills 
Country,"  documents  10,000  years  of  petroglyphs  of  those  treasuring  the 
landscape.  The  rocks  were  portals  to  all  living  things  and  worlds.  This 
"body-centering"  made  the  ground  psychologically  meaningful  and  prevented 
its  thoughtless  destruction.  Only  in  the  1980s  were  some  of  these 
petroglyphs  listed  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  Countless 
others  are  destroyed  or  unprotected  on  private  land.  So  in  the  1920s,  the 
landscape  was  vulnerable  to  the  Taliban-like  demolition  called  Mount 
Rushmore . 

The  instinctive  mind-landscape  dialogue  today  survives  in  various 
mutations.  The  escapist  dogma  of  world  religions  severed  the  spirit  from 
natural  imagery  to  banish  the  collaborative  partnership.  Tourists  to  the 
Grand  Canyon  stare,  speechless,  without  a communal  narrative  to  awaken 
them  to  greater  meaning  and  kinship.  As  19th  century  nature  poet  William 
Wordsworth  strained  to  say:  "I  have  felt  a presence  that  disturbs  me  with 
[a]  joy  ...  a sense  sublime  of  something  more  deeply  interfused."  We  are 
conceptually  lost  in  space,  uprooted  and  homeless  in  a prepackaged  mono- 
culture of  generic  strip  malls,  manufacturing  complexes  and  cookie-cutter 
housing.  Gone  are  powerful  narratives  binding  culture  to  landscape 
preservation . 

The  ideals  of  Mount  Rushmore  should  symbolize  freedom  from  a modern 
tyranny  that  preserves  only  contrived  man-made  antiquities.  Those  effigies 
should  not  stare  blankly  ahead  into  empty  space.  They  should  look  beneath 
and  around  the  Black  Hills  that  cradle  them,  as  Oglala  holy  man  Black  Elk 
once  did.  This  sacred  center  is  a beacon  to  revise  the  modern  mind, 
reconnecting  humanity  to  a lost  dialogue  and  sense  of  place. 

John  Wickham  is  an  attorney  representing  service  members  and  veterans 
in  claims  against  the  government.  He  lives  in  Evergreen,  Colo. 
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Times  change,  dreams  don't 
Dorreen  Yellow  Bird 
March  17,  2007 

As  I traveled  west  across  North  Dakota  last  weekend,  I could  feel  spring 
in  the  air  - that  unmistakable  feeling  that  made  me  want  to  shout.  I 
wanted  my  voice  to  echo  across  the  rolling  plains.  I wanted  to  look  out  my 
window  and  see  furry  purple  crocuses. 

I didn't  see  any,  though.  And  to  be  honest,  it  was  a bit  chilly. 

My  grandmother  used  to  say  that  if  an  elder  who  is  ill  makes  it  through 
winter  to  spring,  they'll  live  to  see  another  year.  Spring  is  a marker  of 
beginnings  and  endings  of  life,  she  said.  This  spring  was  a marker  of 
endings,  as  evident  as  the  tombs  in  the  old  cemeteries.  And  it  was  my 
family's  time  for  looking  back  at  the  life  of  my  aunt/mother.  Pearl  Howard. 
Her  ending  came  almost  a year  ago  to  the  day.  Her  memorial  and  the  end  of 
our  mourning  was  Saturday. 


The  memories  of  her  were  bittersweet. 

Bitter  because  we  remember  clearly  what  we've  lost,  but  sweet  because  we 
still  can  hear  her  laughter  - she  had  a wonderful  sense  of  humor.  That's 
something  people  remembered  and  spoke  about  during  her  memorial. 

I didn't  speak  up,  even  though  I did  tell  my  sisters  some  of  the  funny 
things  I remembered  about  my  relationship  with  her.  But  my  loss  isn't 
healed  yet. 

My  sister  went  with  me  to  the  memorial.  We  cooked  for  the  traditional 
table  of  foods  that  day.  We  made  two  of  my  aunt's  favorite  foods  - buffalo 
tongue  and  squash.  I had  one  large  Lakota  squash  given  to  me  by  the 
Crawford  family,  and  it,  along  with  five  acorn  squash  from  Hugo's  grocery, 
cooked  up  nicely  for  the  feast. 

There  were  many  elders  at  the  feast  but  also  a large  group  of  young 
people.  My  sister  and  I talked  about  these  young  people  on  our  way  home. 

We  realized  that  we've  had  my  grandmother,  mother,  aunt  and  other  elders 
to  explain  the  Sahnish  ways  and  culture  to  us. 

Time  and  time  again,  as  we  prepared  for  a ceremony  in  years  past,  the 
elders  were  the  ones  who  made  the  final  decisions  on  protocol.  My  aunt 
used  to  tell  me  that  she  wished  her  mother  - my  grandmother  - had  told  her 
more  that  she  could  pass  along  to  the  children. 

My  aunt  used  to  talk  about,  and  cry  about,  the  fact  that  they  missed 
some  of  the  details  of  ceremonies  and  our  ways  because  of  the  disruptions 
during  their  time.  There  are  ceremonies  that  we  no  longer  can  practice 
because  the  way  wasn't  passed  along.  Perhaps,  the  elder  who  did  the 
ceremony  wasn't  able  to  teach  it  before  he  died,  or  no  one  asked  for  it. 
They  thought  these  elders  always  would  be  there  to  pray  with  the  sacred 
bundles  and  perform  the  ceremonies. 

I am  two  generations  from  my  grandmother,  and  I realize  there  are  things 
I'm  unsure  of,  too.  And  now,  with  my  aunt  no  longer  with  me,  I feel  unsure 
at  times. 

As  we  returned  to  Grand  Forks,  my  sister  and  I talked  about  how  the 
family  seems  to  be  moving  in  different  directions.  The  glue  that  had  held 
us  together  was  my  aunt  and  mother. 

We  remember  the  times  during  ceremonies  that  they  taught  us  sacred 
things,  the  culture  and  our  ways.  They  often  lamented  at  how  much  we've 
lost  of  these  ceremonies.  These  days,  I told  my  sister,  I fear  how  much 
deeper  we'll  be  affected. 

The  memorial  for  my  aunt  reminded  me  that  they  both  left  us  - my  mother 
first,  and  then  a year  later,  my  aunt.  I thought  it  was  just  like  them  to 
leave  together  and  smiled  to  myself  - they  were  a pair.  When  they  were 
able  to  get  around  comfortably,  they  went  everywhere  together;  you  hardly 
saw  one  without  the  other. 

Only  a few  weeks  after  my  aunt  passed  away,  I had  a dream  about  her,  I 
told  my  sister.  She  was  smiling  at  me  and  simply  said,  "Keep  the  family 
together."  I didn't  think  much  about  the  dream  because  I thought  our 
family  celebrations  and  gatherings  that  we  all  attend  would  continue 
without  break. 

Yet,  we  haven't  been  able  to  find  our  way  back  as  easily  as  we  did 
before  they  left  us. 

The  summer  before  my  aunt  passed  away,  I was  returning  from  Nez  Perce 
country.  It  was  dusk,  and  as  I came  over  a rise  in  the  highway,  in  the 
middle  of  the  road  was  a blood  red  moon  - so  big  and  imposing,  I could 
hardly  believe  it.  It  was  a medicine  moon  and  would  foretell  changes  and 
the  passing  over,  which  came  some  months  later. 

It  wasn't  until  the  memorial  that  I remembered  the  specter  on  the 
horizon;  and  I realized  even  though  my  mother  and  aunt  are  gone,  they  are 
also  with  us.  The  blood  red  medicine  moon  is  a spirit  - maybe  their  spirit 
now  - that  made  itself  known  to  foretell. 

So,  perhaps,  it's  understanding,  listening  and  knowing  how  to  respond  to 
the  signs  that  will  become  the  questions  for  us  to  contemplate  and 
interpret  in  our  years  ahead. 

Wet  AX  Kooss 'teeRIt,  my  mothers. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird  is  a reporter  and  columnist.  Her  columns 
appear  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  on  the  opinion  pages  of  the  Herald. 


Reach  hen  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald.com 
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Ralph  A.  Rossum:  Court  must  affirm  tribes'  sovereignty 
By  Ralph  A.  Rossum  - 
March  18,  2007 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  is  that  branch  of  the  federal  government  that 
historically  has  been  most  protective  of  the  interests  and  sovereignty  of 
Native  American  tribes.  Lately,  however,  lower  courts  are  ignoring  its 
long-standing  precedents  and  eroding  the  constitutional  protections  it  has 
historically  provided.  Two  recent  decisions  have  clearly  compromised 
tribal  interests  and  infringed  on  tribal  sovereignty;  fidelity  to  the 
Constitution  and  justice  to  the  tribes  demand  that  the  Supreme  Court 
reverse  these  decisions. 

The  Supreme  Court's  protections  flow  from  two  early  decisions.  In 
Cherokee  Nation  v.  Georgia  (1831),  Chief  Dustice  Dohn  Marshall  declared 
that  Indian  tribes  are  "domestic  dependent  nations"  whose  "relation  to  the 
United  States  resembles  that  of  a ward  to  his  guardian"  and  that  the 
federal  government  therefore  has  a duty  to  act  in  their  best  interests. 

Consequently,  the  canons  of  statutory  interpretation  of  federal  Indian 
law  differ  from  those  applied  elsewhere:  Dudges  are  obliged  to  construe 
statutes  liberally  on  their  behalf,  to  resolve  all  ambiguities  in  their 
favor  and  to  preserve  tribal  property  rights  and  sovereignty  unless 
Congress's  intent  to  the  contrary  is  clear  and  unambiguous. 

In  Worcester  v.  Georgia  (1832),  Marshall  added  to  tribal  protections  by 
declaring  that  states  have  no  power  over  Indian  affairs.  While  the  tribes' 
right  of  self-determination  is  limited  by  their  "domestic  dependent" 
status,  it  is  not  effaced.  As  Marshall  declared,  "a  weak  state  . . . may 
place  itself  under  the  protection  of  one  more  powerful,  without  stripping 
itself  of  the  right  of  government,  and  ceasing  to  be  a state." 

Thus,  Marshall  held  that  state  laws  "have  no  force"  in  Indian  country. 

The  only  government  that  can  interact  with  Indian  tribes  is  the  federal 
government,  not  the  states.  Congress  can,  of  course,  constrict  tribal 
sovereignty:  It  passed  Public  Law  280  in  1953,  mandating  that  certain 
states,  including  California,  enforce  their  criminal  laws  on  reservations . 
However,  given  the  canons  of  interpretation  described  above.  Congress' 
constrictions  must  be  clear  and  unambiguous. 

Two  recent  lower  court  cases,  however,  challenge  the  implications  of 
both  of  these  classic  decisions. 

In  San  Manuel  Band  v.  National  Labor  Relations  Board  decided  last  month, 
the  D.C.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  departed  from  the  canons  of 
interpretation  and  held  that  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  can  be 
imposed  on  tribes  and  their  commercial  enterprises  despite  the  facts  that 
tribes  are  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  act  and  that  it  "was  enacted  by  a 
Congress  that  in  all  likelihood  never  contemplated  the  statute's  potential 
application  to  tribal  employers."  It  further  disparaged  tribal  sovereignty 
by  declaring  that  it  simply  "exists  as  a matter  of  respect  for  Indian 
communities,  . . . thereby  giving  them  latitude  to  maintain  traditional 
customs  and  practices." 

And,  in  Agua  Caliente  Band  v.  Fair  Political  Practices  Commission, 
decided  last  December,  the  California  Supreme  Court  reached  an  even  more 
egregious  conclusion.  The  court  affirmed  that  California  courts  have  the 
power  to  abrogate  tribal  sovereign  immunity  and  hear  a case  involving  a 
tribe  sued  for  its  refusal  to  comply  with  the  state's  Political  Reform  Act. 


The  tribe  argued  that  its  sovereign  status  afforded  it  immunity,  but  the 
California  Supreme  Court  held  that  since  Congress  had  "not  granted  the 
tribe  immunity  from  this  suit,"  it  could  therefore  proceed.  Under  the 
canons  of  interpretation,  the  court  got  it  entirely  backward:  Tribes  are 
subject  to  state  suit  only  when  Congress  expressly  declares  that  they  are, 
and  Congress  has  expressed  no  such  intention. 

In  both  of  these  cases.  Congress  could  pass  legislation  subjecting 
tribes  to  the  provisions  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  or  state 
campaign-reform  laws.  But  Congress  has  not.  Until  it  does  so  clearly  and 
unambiguously,  the  lower  courts  should  act  to  protect  the  tribes  from  the 
wishes  of  those  who  have  been  unable  to  persuade  Congress  to  pass  such 
measures.  And,  when  the  lower  courts  fail  in  their  duty  to  the  tribes,  the 
Supreme  Court  must  intervene,  repudiate  their  departures  from  clear  and 
controlling  precedents,  and  perform  its  historic  role  of  protecting  tribal 
interests  and  sovereignty  by  reversing  obvious  judicial  error. 

Copyright  c.  2007  The  Sacramento  Bee. 
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Native  economy  focus  of  Res2007 
By  30DI  RAVE  of  the  Missoulian 
March  18,  2007 

LAS  VEGAS  - Richard  Pugh,  a Cherokee  and  small-business  owner  from 
Fremont,  Calif.,  came  here  last  week  to  meet  with  some  of  the  nation's  top 
corporate  leaders  during  the  largest  economic  development  summit  in  Indian 
Country. 

"It's  been  a super  conference,"  Pugh,  the  CEO  of  Reliable  Delivery 
Systems,  a transportation  company,  said  Thursday.  "I  recommend  anyone  in 
small  business  to  attend  the  conference.  It's  a great  opportunity  to 
promote  your  business  and  do  business  with  these  companies.  Even  if  you 
don't  get  the  work,  you  get  your  name  out  there." 

Welcome  to  Res2007,  the  longest-running  business  and  trade  fair  in  the 
United  States,  organized  annually  by  the  Mesa,  Ariz. -based  National  Center 
for  American  Indian  Enterprise  Development,  or  NCAIED.  The  four-day  event 
ended  Thursday. 

Scott  Gregory,  vice  president  of  NCAIED,  said  networking  opportunities 
are  one  of  the  main  attractions  that  draw  thousands  of  people  to  the 
summit,  which  was  held  at  the  Las  Vegas  Flilton,  and  where  representatives 
of  corporate  America,  the  federal  government  and  small  businesses  spent 
time  mingling,  meeting  and  making  deals. 

The  economic  summit  has  proved  a popular  event  since  it  began  21  years 
ago  as  a way  to  help  Native  entrepreneurs  connect  with  big  business  and 
get  established  in  the  world  of  federal  contracting. 

This  year's  conference  focused  on  creating  sustainable  economies. 
Participants  packed  into  rooms  to  listen  to  business  experts  extol  the 
dangers  and  virtues  of  doing  business  in  a global  society.  An  accompanying 
trade  show  amassed  300  exhibitors,  ranging  from  information  technology 
companies  to  youth  magazines. 

"This  started  out  in  1987  as  a brown  bag  lunch,"  said  Gregory.  "If  they 
got  30  or  40  people  there,  they  thought  they  were  doing  good.  Today,  we 
have  2,500  people  here." 

The  growth  in  attendance  mirrors  the  dramatic  changes  taking  place  in 
Indian  economies  and  communities,  driven  by  the  gambling  industry  and 
entrepreneurs  representing  tribes  and  individuals  from  urban  and 
reservation  communities  across  the  nation. 

Native  Americans  had  a purchasing  power  of  $19  billion  at  the  close  of 
the  1990s,  according  to  a University  of  Georgia  study.  In  a 2005  follow-up 


study,  the  economic  purchasing  power  of  Native  people  had  leaped  to  $34.8 
billion . 

Res2007  leaders  aim  to  keep  those  numbers  growing. 

"The  main  purpose  and  mission  of  the  national  center  ...  is  the 
development  of  the  American  Indian  private  sector,"  said  Gregory.  " 'Res' 
is  one  of  the  ways  we  fill  our  mission.  Annually,  we  help  our  Indian 
businesses  procure  a half-billion  dollars." 

Despite  growth.  Native  business  owners  still  face  some  crucial  barriers, 
said  Steven  Preston,  administrator  for  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
who  spoke  to  participants  during  a summit  luncheon. 

"We  make  sure  we  reach  those  communities  that  need  our  help  the  most," 
Preston  told  the  audience.  "With  that  objective  in  mind,  I appreciate  the 
theme  of  this  year's  conference." 

Even  though  the  SBA  is  the  largest  single  financial  backer  for  the 
nation's  small  businesses.  Natives  still  lack  access  to  the  financial 
capital  needed  to  get  their  businesses  going  or  to  keep  them  growing,  he 
said,  acknowledging  that  banks  make  few  loans. 

Another  key  area  of  the  SBA  is  to  provide  business  owners  with  technical 
assistance  and  contracting  opportunities  under  the  8(a)  Business 
Development  program,  which  helps  small,  disadvantaged  businesses  compete 
and  enter  the  federal  contracting  market.  The  program  has  its  weaknesses. 

"I  know  the  8(a)  certification  process  can  be  cumbersome  and  frustrating 
" he  said.  "We  need  to  fix  the  8(a)  process." 

His  comments  drew  applause. 

Preston  also  acknowledged  the  hurdles  Native  business  owners  face, 
including  lack  of  capital.  A good  source  for  funding  hasn't  been  found  yet 
he  said. 

Still,  the  national  center  has  an  increasing  number  of  success  stories 
built  upon  business  owners  who  figured  out  how  to  overcome  a challenge.  On 
Wednesday  evening,  750  people  attended  an  awards  banquet  where  the  best  of 
the  best  were  honored. 

Award  recipients  were: 

- American  Indian  Business  Owner  of  the  Year:  Tracy  Stanhoff,  president 
of  AD  PRO  and  chairwoman  of  the  Prairie  Band  Potawatomi  Nation,  Mayetta 
Kansas . 

- Corporate  Advocate  of  the  Year:  IBM,  Michael  Robinson,  Global  Supplier 
program  director. 

- Public  Advocate  of  the  Year:  Ron  Allen,  chairman  of  the  Damestown 
S'Klallam,  Sequim,  Wash. 

- Tribal  Enterprise  of  the  Year:  Suh'dutsing  Technologies  LLC,  Cedar  Band 
Paiute,  Cedar  City,  Utah. 

- Volunteer  of  the  Year:  Do  Anne  Arvizu,  Raytheon  Missile  Systems, 
supplier  diversity  program  administrator . 

- Tribal  Leadership  Award:  Hohn  Echohawk,  executive  director  of  the 
Native  American  Rights  Fund,  Boulder,  Colo. 

- Tribal  Gaming  Visionary  and  Small  Business  Empowerment  Award:  lamie 
Fuller,  chairman  of  the  Yavapai-Apache  Nation,  Camp  Verde,  Ariz.;  Linda 
Big  Soldier,  vice  chairwoman  of  the  Iowa  Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  Perkins, 
Okla.;  Stan  Hones,  chairman  of  the  Tulalip  Tribes  of  Washington, 
Tulalip,  Wash. 

Additionally,  the  National  Center  for  American  Indian  Enterprise 
Development  awarded  the  organization's  first  Living  Legend  award  to  Lionel 
Bordeaux,  president  of  Sinte  Gleska  University  of  the  Rosebud  Sioux, 
Rosebud,  S.D. 

Meanwhile,  men  like  Steven  Powell  of  Browning  and  Gerard  Kipp  of  Fort 
Hall,  Idaho,  are  focused  on  the  next  generation  of  entrepreneurs.  Both 
teach  financial  literacy  to  youth  through  the  Native  American  Community 
Development  Corp. 

They  understand  that  the  growth  of  tribal  economies  begins  with  young 
people.  Powell  and  Kipp  find  their  work  in  schools  rewarding. 

"It  instills  pride,"  said  Powell.  "When  they  graduate  from  high  school, 
they  have  a solid  understanding  of  banking.  Ten  years  ago,  they  were  all 
scared  to  walk  into  a bank." 

Powell  and  Kipp  worked  in  the  Native  American  Community  Development  Corp 


booth  during  the  trade  show.  But  before  the  exhibits  opened,  Kipp  had  been 
doing  some  networking  of  his  own  as  he  aims  to  bring  his  business.  Badger 
Energy,  to  life  in  Montana. 

"I  have  a land  base,"  Kipp  said.  "And  I've  been  crunching  the  numbers.  I 
have  six  years  of  raw  data  for  wind  feasibility.  The  networking  part  of 
this  place  has  been  great.  The  contacts  I made  here.  I'll  utilize." 

Reporter  Dodi  Rave  can  be  reached  at  1-800-366-7186  or  at  jodi.rave@lee.net 
Copyright  c.  2007  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Mayan  priests  purify  ruin  after  Bush  visit 
By  Mica  Rosenberg 
March  15,  2007 

IXIMCFIE,  Guatemala  (Reuters)  - Mayan  priests  spiritually  "cleansed"  a 
Guatemalan  religious  site  with  incense  and  candles  on  Thursday  after  a 
visit  earlier  this  week  by  President  Bush. 

Two  priests  lit  colored  candles  on  the  four  corners  of  the  ruins  to 
represent  natural  elements,  burning  incense  and  beating  a ceremonial  drum 
on  top  of  a pyramid  visited  by  Bush  and  Guatemalan  President  Oscar  Berger 
on  Monday. 

The  priests  said  they  wanted  to  purify  the  site  before  a visit  by 
Bolivia's  indigenous  President  Evo  Morales  later  this  month. 

"During  President  Bush's  visit  here  snipers  occupied  this  entire  area," 
said  Mayan  youth  leader  lorge  Morales  Toj . "It's  a violent  way  of  showing 
how  disrespectful  the  U.S.  empire  is  toward  indigenous  people." 

The  head  of  security  at  the  U.S.  embassy  in  Guatemala  said  it  was 
standard  practice  for  two  sniper  teams  to  protect  President  Bush  while  he 
was  traveling. 

The  official,  who  asked  not  to  be  named,  said  he  did  not  know  if  snipers 
had  been  positioned  at  the  ruins  for  the  visit. 

Bush  was  dogged  by  protests  throughout  last  week's  five-country  tour  of 
Latin  America,  where  he  is  widely  unpopular. 

His  visit  sparked  violent  scuffles  with  police  and  protesters  in  all  the 
countries  he  visited. 

At  the  Iximche  ruins  on  Monday,  Bush  watched  a reenactment  of  an  ancient 
Mayan  ball  game  played  by  young  men  in  costumes  using  a soccer  ball 
painted  gold.  Some  Mayans  said  the  show-game  was  an  offensive  portrayal  of 
their  culture  as  a tourist  attraction. 

The  United  States  supported  military  governments  in  Guatemala  during  the 
country's  1960-96  civil  war,  which  had  its  roots  in  the  overthrow  of  a 
left-leaning  government  by  a CIA-supported  coup  in  1954. 

Entire  Mayan  villages  were  destroyed  during  the  military's  scorched 
earth  counter-insurgency  campaign  that  left  nearly  a quarter  million 
people  dead  or  missing. 

At  Thursday's  ceremony,  two  spiritual  guides  said  prayers  in  Spanish  and 
the  Kaqchikel  Mayan  language,  handing  corn  that  had  been  used  as 
decoration  during  Bush's  visit  to  kneeling  women.  Corn  is  sacred  in  Mayan 
culture  and  is  the  origin  of  man  in  the  Mayan  holy  book  the  Popul  Vuh. 

The  ceremony  was  meant  to  clear  out  residual  "bad  energy"  at  the  ruins, 
the  capital  of  the  Kaqchikel  Mayan  people  before  the  1524  Spanish  conquest, 
in  preparation  for  the  arrival  of  Morales,  who  will  attend  an 
international  convention  of  native  leaders  here  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Morales  is  Latin  America's  first  indigenous  head-of-state  and  a close 
ally  of  Venezuelan  president  Flugo  Chavez,  the  United  States'  principal 
antagonist  in  the  region. 


Chavez  shadowed  Bush's  tour  with  fiery,  anti-U.S.  speeches  in 
neighboring  countries  and  has  called  Bush  "the  devil,"  saying  the  U.S. 
leader  left  a smell  of  sulfur  lingering  in  the  room  behind  him  at  a United 
Nations  debate  last  year. 

Copyright  c.  2007  Reuters  Limited.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Protest  letter  of  the  international  observers  regarding  the  paramilitary 
aggressions  in  Chiapas 
To  the  government  of  Mexico, 

To  the  government  of  Chiapas, 

To  the  national  and  international  civil  society: 

In  recent  days  a group  of  members  of  European  solidarity  committees 
undertook  a journey  to  the  zone  of  the  Caracol  of  Morelia,  where  the 
Zapatistas  of  the  autonomous  municipalities  of  Olga  Isabel  and  Vicente 
Guerrero  have  denounced  serious  threats  from  the  Organization  for  the 
Defense  of  Indigenous  and  Campesino  Rights  AC  (OPDDIC).  The  OPDDIC 
militants  are  attempting  to  seize  the  land  of  several  communities  in 
resistance. 

We  also  received  a threat  from  the  OPDDIC  on  March  7,  when  the  members 
of  that  paramilitary  organization  attempted  to  intercept  our  entry  to  one 
of  the  affected  communities. 

In  the  course  of  our  journey  we  observed  a very  significant  increase  of 
harassments,  threats,  displacements,  destructions  and  physical  and 
psychological  violence  against  various  Zapatista  indigenous  communities  of 
the  state  of  Chiapas. 

At  present  the  situation  in  Chiapas  is  very  tense.  We  fear  that  an  act 
of  revenge  on  the  part  of  the  OPDDIC  may  occur,  since  their  crimes  have 
been  extensively  denounced  by  various  Zapatista  communities,  NGO's,  and 
human  rights  activists  from  different  countries. 

We  demand  the  immediate  ending  of  all  acts  of  harassment  and  violence 
against  the  Zapatista  communities  on  the  part  of  the  security  forces  of 
the  Mexican  State  and  the  paramilitary  groups,  in  particular  the  OPDDIC. 

We  are  calling  the  national  and  international  civil  society  to  be 
attentive  to  the  conflict  situation  in  Chiapas. 

Signed : 

Members  of  solidarity  committees  from  Germany  and  France 
Chiapas,  March  8,  2007 

* * * 

transl.  Dana 
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BEING  A ZAPATISTA  WHERE  WE  LIVE:  TAKING  BACK  THE  SOUTHWEST 

ALBUQUERQUE  (March  14th)  - The  snow  was  frozen  to  the  gutters  and  a 
gritty  wind  blowing  hard  out  of  the  north  this  past  Valentine's  Day  when 
I kicked  off  this  odyssey  at  an  anarcho  outpost  down  by  the  railroad 
yards.  La  Semilla,  in  Albuquerque.  Two  hardscrabble  hoboes  eyed  me 
through  the  chain  link  fence  when  I walked  out  into  the  front  yard  to 
bust  a joint.  Could  they  come  inside  and  get  warm,  the  white  guy  asked. 

He  was  from  New  Jersey  and  the  black  man  with  him  from  Brooklyn.  That's 
what  he  called  him:  "Brooklyn." 

The  two  were  heading  west,  California  if  they  could  get  there.  No,  it 
wasn't  a pleasure  trip.  The  railroads  bulls  had  kicked  them  off  the 
freight  they  had  hopped  in  Texas  and  they  had  pooled  their  change  to  buy 
a short  dog  of  wine  to  keep  out  the  cold. 

The  black  man  squatted  stoically  by  the  wood  stove  and  said  nothing. 
What  kind  of  place  was  this  anyway.  New  Jersey  wanted  to  know?  "We're 
Wobblies,  the  IWW,  one  big  union"  Clay  told  him  and  called  the  rescue  van 
to  book  them  a bed  at  the  shelter. 

There  are  a lot  of  homeless  people  walking  the  streets  of  Albuquerque 
this  winter.  They  get  booted  off  the  freight  trains  or  are  thrown  out  by 
the  family  or  just  got  out  of  prison  with  no  fixed  destination.  Sasha 
just  sent  me  a clip  that  reported  there  are  16,000,000  Americans  living 
in  deep  poverty  in  this,  the  most  overfed  nation  on  the  Planet  Earth,  a 
26%increase  in  the  six  years  since  Bush  declared  the  Terror  War.  We  have 
2,000,000  more  locked  down  behind  bars  in  American  prisons  - they're  not 
included  in  the  mix  - and  7,000,000  undocumented  workers  who  are  not 
counted  anywhere.  That's  about  ten  times  the  number  of  troops  in  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  who  are  otherwise  occupied  with  getting  whacked  in  Iraq 
and  Afghanistan.  The  numbers  of  the  hopeless  should  be  enough  to  incite 
serious  social  disruption  but  the  fuse  is  damp.  How  can  we  jumpstart  the 
revolution?  That's  what  I'm  trying  to  find  out  out  here  on  the  road. 

New  Mexico  is  outlaw  country.  It  is  up  near  the  top  of  all  U.S. A 
jurisdictions  in  incarcerations  per  capita,  heroin  deaths,  drunk  driving 
arrests,  radioactive  contamination,  and  private  prisons.  The  nuclear 
poisons  are  in  the  wind,  leaking  out  of  Los  Alamos  and  Alamogordo  and  the 
slag  heaps  of  yellow  cake  up  in  Navajo  country.  The  skag  comes  up  the 
pipeline  from  Sinaloa,  Mexican  Brown,  and  has  cut  a swatch  of  death 
through  northern  New  Mexico.  Read  Chellis  Glendinning' s "Chiva"  to  weigh 


its  deadly  embrace.  Chellis  lives  out  in  Chimayo  and  knows  where  the 
bodies  are  buried. 

My  pal  Tilda  knows  its  terrible  toll  only  too  well.  She  lost  her  eldest 
to  an  o.d.  and  her  second  son  is  in  his  ninth  year  of  a stretch  for  a 
teenage  convenience  store  heist.  Nine  years!  He  was  supposed  to  have 
been  paroled  in  November  but  just  got  jacked  up  again  for  getting  in  his 
p.o.'s  face  and  now  his  mom  canaA??t  even  visit  him.  To  stay  sane,  Tilda 
channels  her  rage  into  the  prisoners'  rights  movement,  stalking  the 
legislature  up  in  Santa  Fe  for  change. 

Tilda  came  down  from  Pecos  to  a session  at  the  Albuquerque  Peace  &Dustice 
Center  on  "being  Zapatistas  where  we  live",  an  interchange  between 
activists  that  I've  been  convoking  as  I travel  between  the  coasts.  By 
being  a Zapatista  where  we  live  I mostly  mean  doing  our  work  in  a 
Zapatista  way  under  the  governing  principal  of  "mandar  obedeciendo",  that 
is  serving  the  community  and  taking  decisions  together  without 
hierarchies  or  patriarchy,  confronting  power  with  truth,  ripping  the  mask 
off  capitalist  exploitation  and  building  a new  American  left  from  the 
bottom  up.  Like  the  compas  down  south,  we  need  to  get  off  the  mal 
gobierno's  grid  and  construct  autonomous  spaces  and  become  the  subjects 
of  our  own  destiny.  We  can't  do  this  alone.  We  have  to  do  battle  with 
sectarianism,  spread  solidarity,  and  make  coalitions.  Talk  to  each 
other,  I'm  always  urging  the  folks  who  come  to  these  meetings. 

I saw  this  being  a Zapatista  thing  where  we  live  taking  root  at  South 
Central  Farms  in  L.A,  last  summer  where  Zapatista  solidarity  people  and 
white  anarchists,  undocumented  workers  and  Chicano  activists  took  on 
Wal-Mart  and  the  Sheriff's  deputies  and  the  first  Mexican-American  mayor 
of  the  city  since  1842.  Up  and  down  the  coast,  Zapatista  groups  were 
working  on  immigrant  rights  and  issues  of  homelessness,  racism,  juvenile 
justice,  and  the  war.  In  New  Mexico,  activists  circled  up  and  spoke 
about  taking  on  the  prison  system,  water  rights  and  the  asequias  of  the 
pueblos,  childcare,  coal  power  plants  and  the  trashing  of  the  state's 
once  pristine  environment.  The  Wobblies  are  trying  to  organize  Starbucks 
and  the  war  is  driving  people  to  take  risks.  The  Hispanic  community  in 
particular  is  paying  an  awful  price  for  the  carnage  in  Iraq. 

Up  in  Taos  where  the  domestic  Zapatistas  gathered  at  an  oasis  with  an 
"openly  subversive"  sign  planted  in  the  front  yard,  the  issue  was  what  to 
do  about  Donald  Rumsfeld  who  has  lived  in  that  weird  burg  for  too  many 
years.  Now  the  anarchists  are  carrying  around  paper  towels  and  asking 
Rummy  to  wipe  the  blood  off  his  hands  whenever  they  spot  him  prowling  the 
upscale  haunts. 

Keith  McHenry,  the  big  papa  of  Food  Not  Bombs  is  in  residence  these  days 
fanning  the  flames  in  New  Mexico  these  days  and  back  in  Burque,  a posse 
of  youngish  anarchos  decked  out  in  red  and  black  escorted  me  to  the 
Mexican  bus  on  their  skateboards  the  morning  I lit  out  for  Las  Cruces  and 
the  border. 

leff  Conant,  a colleague  who  was  kicked  out  of  Chiapas  back  in  '98  for 
celebrating  the  advent  of  the  autonomia  named  for  the  old  anarchist 
Ricardo  Flores  Magon  (leff  returned  to  San  Francisco  to  paint  the  mural 
the  army  had  rubbed  out  on  the  wall  of  City  Lights  bookstore  facing  lack 
Kerouac  alley)  thinks  there's  a lot  of  "The  Almanac  of  the  Dead"  in 
everyday  New  Mexico  - the  magic  realist  novel  written  by  the  Native 
American  writer  Leslie  Marman  Silko  that  prophesized  the  Zapatista 
rebellion,  leff  took  me  along  to  see  a purported  Mayan  shaman  living 
east  of  Albuquerque  where  he  would  hold  a mic  in  front  of  Flor  de  Mayo 
for  an  interview  someone  else  was  conducting  from  the  Bay  Area. 

Flor  de  Mayo  turned  out  to  be  a short  stocky  woman  in  a gorgeous  huipil 
who  resembled  a cross  between  Mother  lones  and  a pit  bulldog  and  spoke  in 
a sensational  Bronx  accent  - she  claimed  that  she  had  been  spirited  off 
to  New  York  as  a young  girl  from  the  jungles  of  Central  America. 

Although  Flor  de  Mayo  appeared  to  know  no  Mayan,  she  did  produce  a volume 
bound  in  red  leather  that  bore  the  legend  "El  Destino"  ("The  Destiny") 
which  fixed  the  final  day  of  the  current  Mayan  cycle  at  November  28th 
2011.  You  read  it  here  first.  The  volume  sat  cheek  by  howl  on  the 
bookshelf  above  her  desk  with  a book  on  how  to  sail. 

Flor  de  Mayos's  husband  restored  old  Airstreams  - several  were  parked  in 


the  back  yard.  She  spoke  of  flying  up  Mount  Everest  in  a helicopter  with 
the  Dali  Lama  and  didn't  think  much  of  the  Zapatistas.  Shamans,  healers, 
fakirs,  high  priests,  Ayahuascos,  peyote  eaters,  and  other  variegated 
visionaries  have  always  formed  an  important  part  of  the  northern  New 
Mexico  tax  base. 

II. 

The  border  runs  like  a raw  scar  through  the  desert.  The  U.S.  military, 
private  contractors,  and  Israeli  advisers  are  building  The  Wall  to  keep 
the  global  south  from  penetrating  Fortress  Amerikkka.  Small  mammals  and 
reptiles  will  be  denied  passage  between  the  two  sides.  Migratory  birds 
will  have  to  get  visas  to  maneuver  the  flyway  in  from  Canada.  Larger 
mammals  are  being  captured  in  record  numbers  (the  toxically-named 
"Operation  Return  to  Sender")  or  else  being  taken  as  trophies  by  armed 
safaris . 

At  the  Sleep  Inn  outside  of  Las  Cruces,  the  National  Guardsmen  and  women 
sporting  their  best  Baghdad  camou  were  changing  shifts.  "Kill  a few  for 
me!"  I heard  one  incoming  murderer  yell  joyfully  at  a comrade  on  his  way 
down  to  patrol  the  border  at  Columbus  where  Pancho  Villa  once  invaded. 

Where  is  the  old  revolutionary  when  we  need  him?  I decided  not  to  wear 
my  kaffia  down  to  the  complimentary  breakfast  that  morning  for  fear  of 
triggering  a flashback  or  being  busted  for  impersonating  a haji. 

El  Paso-Iuarez  is  right  at  the  heart  of  the  war  zone.  A lot  of  bodies 
turn  up  floating  face  down  in  the  Rio  Bravo.  Life  is  cheap  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  river  where  300  women  have  been  slaughtered  in  the 
past  12  years  and  it's  not  worth  much  more  on  El  Otro  Lado. 

The  Zapatista  solidarity  movement  was  chartered  here  back  in  the  '90s 
but  the  revolution  has  been  spread  by  the  four  winds  since  then.  Back 
then,  we  would  send  our  old  clothes  to  Chiapas  to  express  solidarity  - 
Subcomandante  Marcos  walked  around  with  one  pink  pump  (size  six)  in  his 
rucksack,  the  "Cinderella  Syndrome"  he  called  it,  to  illustrate  his 
frustration  at  such  useless  "material"  aid.  Now  we  are  trying  to  do 
solidarity  in  a different  way  by  being  Zapatistas  where  we  live. 

Bobby  Byrd,  the  soul  of  Cinco  Puntos  Press  (Lee  Byrd  is  the  heart),  the 
border  booksellers  who  defied  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts  by 
publishing  Marcos's  "Story  of  Colors",  took  me  out  to  dinner  in  Paso  del 
Norte  with  Reyes  Tejirina,  the  legendary  leader  of  the  1967  raid  on  the 
courthouse  at  Tierra  Amarilla  New  Mexico,  since  enshrined  in  Chicano 
history  - although  if  the  truth  be  told,  the  bold,  armed  action  was 
actually  in  defense  of  the  land  grants  the  Spanish  Crown  had  bestowed 
upon  the  first  Hispanics  to  settle  the  land  which,  of  course,  really 
belonged  to  the  Indian  pueblos. 

Despite  the  confusion,  the  raid,  coming  at  a moment  when  the  Panthers 
were  picking  up  the  gun  and  the  Nation  of  Aztlan  was  being  reborn, 
galvanized  identity  politics  in  America  for  a generation  of  would-be 
revolutionaries.  Reyes  is  in  his  80s  now,  broke  and  unwell.  When  we 
picked  him  up  at  the  El  Paso  apartment  Bobby  found  for  him,  he  seemed  so 
enfeebled  that  I thought  he  might  give  up  the  ghost  over  supper.  But  a 
big  steaming  bowl  of  Pho  seemed  to  revive  him  and  he  was  soon  boiling 
over  with  unruly  advice.  Marcos  needed  the  Indians  more  than  the  Indians 
needed  Marcos,  he  opined  and  I agreed.  Could  I name  the  Seven  lews  who 
had  built  the  Atom  Bomb?  (I  could  - my  uncle  was  one  of  them.)  The  old 
man,  still  as  chiseled  and  ruggedly  handsome  as  he  was  as  a younger  icon 
with  a great  shock  of  white  hair  under  his  battered  Stetson,  seemed 
obsessed  with  the  lews.  He  had  been  to  the  Holy  Land  and  stood  with  the 
Palestinians  against  "the  Synagogue  of  Satan"  (Apocalypse  2,9  and  3.9  - 
you  could  look  it  up.) 

Despite  the  looniness,  sitting  down  to  table  with  Reyes  was  like  eating 
dinner  with  history  and  I handed  him  the  new  Zapatista  book  to  chew  on. 

He  rang  me  up  the  next  morning  and  called  me  "a  warrior"  and  said  he 
loved  me  and  I carry  that  conversation  proudly  as  I stumble  through  the 
country  trying  to  convince  another  generation  of  American  rebels  to  be 
Zapatistas  where  they  are. 

Over  on  the  other  end  of  Texas,  I would  meet  other  folks  being  Zapatistas 
where  they  live.  Dianne  Wilson,  an  unreasonable  woman,  was  one.  She's 


the  shrimp  boat  captain  who  launched  hunger  strikes  and  scuttled  her  own 
shrimper  to  protest  Big  Plastics'  poisoning  of  the  Gulf,  then  flew  off  to 
Baghdad  to  try  and  stop  the  war  and  even  took  herself  to  Washington  where 
she  sat  and  starved  in  front  of  the  White  House  for  a while  in  pursuit  of 
the  justice  of  which  we  have  all  been  denied. 

I bumped  into  this  valiant  companera  at  the  Texas  Bend  Social  Forum  over 
in  Corpus  Christi  where  we  both  keynoted  the  conclave,  about  150  souls 
out  there  in  the  wilderness  learning  how  to  be  Zapatistas  in  their  own 
backyard.  Some  of  those  backyards  are  the  Colonias  where  unscrupulous 
land  speculators  have  sold  off  squalid  lots  without  any  services 
whatsoever  to  impoverished  families  of  undocumented  workers,  converting 
the  south  Texas  scrubland  into  an  extension  of  squatter  colonies  that  now 
extend  from  Nuevo  Laredo  all  the  way  to  Tierra  del  Fuego. 

The  southwest  leg  of  this  endless  perambulation  took  me  back  through 
Austin  and  Houston  for  a hot  reading  with  old  camaradas  - ex-Sandanista 
guerrillero  Roberto  Vargas  and  the  honored  elder  Raul  Salinas  at  his 
Resistencia  bookstore,  and  an  afternoon  with  the  prescient  Mexican 
historian  of  anarchist  uprising  John  Hart,  and  even  a day  with  Lluvia, 
the  three  year-old  granddaughter  of  la  bella  Elizabeth,  my  eternal 
editor,  who  played  the  strings  of  my  heart  like  it  was  a busted  ukulele. 

But  something  was  missing  in  Tejas  this  time  around.  Maybe  it  was  its 
sense  of  humor.  They  have  taken  Molly  Ivins  from  us  and  suddenly  George 
Bush  and  the  rest  of  those  bastards  are  not  so  funny.  The  business 
about  which  we  are  about  is  so  serious,  Subcomandante  Marcos  once 
counseled,  that  if  we  can't  laugh  at  ourselves  we  will  soon  go  nuts.  I 
fear  for  the  country.  Molly  Ivins,  presente! 

Next  stop,  the  New  Old  South. 

John  Ross  is  on  the  road  in  the  south  and  mid-west  (Atlanta,  New  Orleans, 
Minneapolis,  Madison,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago)  through  the  end  of  March  with 
his  latest  opus  "Zapatistas!  Making  Another  World  Possible  - Chronicles  of 
Resistance  2000-2006."  In  April,  Ross  will  be  perambulating  the  east  coast 
with  dates  in  New  York  and  New  England  shaping  up  - for  suggested  venues 
write  johnross@igc.org 
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are  available  from  http://www.eco.utexas.edu/faculty/Cleaver/chiapas95.html 
or  gopher  to  Texas,  University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  Department  of 
Economics,  Mailing  Lists. 
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From:  Chiapas95-english  <owner-chiapas95-english@eco . utexas . edu> 

Sub j : Es/EnjSocial  struggles  in  Oaxaca  and  Chiapas, Mar  15 

Mailing  List:  Chiapas95-En  <chiapas95-english@eco . utexas . edu> 

This  message  is  forwarded  to  you  by  the  editors  of  the  Chiapas95 
newslists.  To  contact  the  editors  or  to  submit  material  for  posting 
send  to:  <chiapas-i@eco. utexas .edu> . 

Forwarded  message  

Date:  Thu,  15  Mar  2007  19:53:38  -0500  (CDT) 

From:  blancanegro  <blancanegro@gmail . com> 

Friends/Amig@s, 

This  is  the  regional  and  national  atmosphere  in  which  Oaxaca  is  re-emerging 
as  a mobilized  force  for  social  change: 

To  celebrate  his  100th  day  in  office,  Calderon  pointedly  chose  to  open 
a stretch  of  highway  integral  to  the  Plan  Puebla  Panama  on  Zapatista 


territory  along  the  Oaxaca/Chiapas  border.  The  attached  communique  from 
the  Zapatistas  details  government  provocation  in  Chiapas,  an  increase  in 
paramilitary  threats  and  attacks  against  their  communities  by  the 
typically  ironically  named  OPCCIC,  Organization  for  the  Defense  of  the 
Indigenous  and  Campesino  Rights. 

Calderon's  government,  following  the  example  of  the  Bush 
administration,  has  already  acquired  bugging  equipment  from  the  U.S.  for 
telephone  surveillance,  and  submitted  two  iniciatives  for  token 
congressional  approval  that  give  free  reign  to  the  federal  police  agency: 
arrest,  search  and  entry  without  warrants,  telephone  and  internet 
surveillance. 

Carlos  Slim  of  Grupo  Carso  is  the  third  wealthiest  man  globally  with 
90%  control  over  Mexican  telecommunications  and  service  throughout  Latin 
America,  construction,  mines,  inf rastructure  and  the  auto  industry,  among 
other  interests.  Consider  the  following  record  of  growth  in  2006: 

Carlos  Slim  del  Grupo  Carso  es  el  tercer  hombre  mas  rico  mundial  con 
90%  del  control  sobre  telecomunicaciones  Mexicanas  y servico  en  casi  toda 
de  America  Latina,  en  construccion,  minero,  infraestructura,  automotriz, 
entre  otras  interesas.  Consideren  el  siguente  record  de  crecimiento  en 
2006: 

Bill  Gates/$56, 000, 000,000 . 12% 

Warren  Buffett/$52,000,000,000.  10% 

Carlos  Slim/$49, 000,000, 000 . 63% 

And  this  record  of  growth  under  the  last  three  Mexican  administrations: 

Y esta  record  de  crecimiento  durante  las  ultimas  tres  administraciones 
Mexicanas : 

Salinas  de  Gortari  130% 

Zedillo  192% 

Fox  353% 

In  the  last  week  there  have  been  demonstrations  in  Chiapas,  on  the 
border  between  Zacatecas  and  San  Luis  Potosi,  in  Guerrero,  in  Mexico 
City,  in  Vera  Cruz,  Yucatan,  and  in  other  regions  and  towns  demanding 
resolutions  to  agrarian  issues,  human  rights  issues,  and  in  disgust  at 
the  visit  of  George  Bush  in  Merida,  at  the  moment  of  his  arrival  in  a 
state  of  seige.  Bush  and  Calderon  don't  attempt  to  meet  openly  in  the 
nation's  capital. 

March  8,  2007 

Women's  Day  in  Oaxaca 

Dia  Internacional  de  la  Mujer,  Oaxaca: 

92.1  fm 

Radio  Planton  is  back  on  the  air-  "The  voice  of  the  democratic  teachers 
union  and  the  civil  society  of  Oaxaca".  Radio  Planton  is  asking  for 
letters  of  solidarity  to  buffer  likely  governmental  attempts  to  silence 
the  station  again.  Read  the  attached  letter  and  rally  support  for  Radio 
Planton,  the  voice  of  the  people  of  Oaxaca. 

The  10th  mega  march  was  large  and  well  organized,  the  govt  reported  8000, 
the  APPO  100,000,  neither  accurate. 

Oaxacan  Women  August  1 led  the  march,  followed  by  representatives  of  APPO 
and  the  teacher's  union. 

The  SHUFFLE,  the  CAT  AND  MOUSE,  the  DIVIDE  and  CONQUER 

Catarino  Torres  Pereda,  of  the  Citizens  Defense  Committee,  imprisoned 
since  August  1,  was  released.  He  had  been  held  on  false  charges  and 
tortured . 

Crucecita  Yolanda  Ramirez  Ramirez,  a member  of  Union  22  and  of  the 
organization  Oaxacan  Women  August  1 that  led  the  massive  demonstration  of 
March  8,  was  detained  Thursday  afternoon  as  she  was  entering  the 
Autonomous  University  of  Benito  luarez  in  Oaxaca  to  participate  in  a 
human  rights  forum  with  CCIOD.  Following  a quickly  arranged  march  to  the 
Santo  Domingo  church  to  demand  her  release  and  that  of  all  the  other 
political  prisoners,  she  was  released  at  4 am  Friday. 

Municipal  and  Communal  Presidents  from  all  parties,  PRD,  PRI  and  Pan, 
are  being  'invited'  to  participate  in  all  PRI  conferences.  If  their 
names  do  not  appear  on  the  lists  of  atendees,  their  communities  do  not 


receive  basic  state  funding. 
Celaya  Luria, 
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Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2007  nanews.org 
Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

March  26,  2007 

Abenaki  mozokas/moose  hunter  moon 
Pima  chehthagi  mashath/green  moon 
Hopi  osomuyaw/whispering  wind  moon 
Mohawk  ennisko :wa/much  lateness  moon 
Mvskokee  tasahcucee/little  spring  moon 
Potawatomi  cicakkises/moon  of  the  crane 


+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  | 


+ + 

Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People  0 

Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News  0 o 0 

Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account  0 o 0 

Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News  0 o o o o 0 

Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News  0 o 0 

Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark  0 o 0 

Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak  0 

Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw 
Dineh  j i i ' adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 

- Choctaw 


Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya 
Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux 
Native  American  News  -- 


- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 
s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 

- Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  www.indiancountrytoday.com;  Mailing  Lists: 

Chiapas95-En,  Frostys  Amerindian,  Blackfoot  Nation,  Info-Leonard  Peltier 
Native  American  Poetry  and  Remember  The  Cherokee/Tsalagi;  UUCP  Mail 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 


this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Quote:  + 


Along  the  U.S. -Mexico  border,  the  body  count  continues  to  pile  up 
daily.  Meanwhile,  the  Minutemen  patrol  the  U.S. -Mexico  border  and 
shameless  politicians  find  it  easy  to  denounce  illegal  immigration  as 
the  cause  of  all  the  nation's  problems  - including  linking  it  with 
"the  war  on  terror." 

Amidst  all  the  clatter,  the  only  views  not  being  heard  are  the  ones 
that  matter  most.  Thus  here,  we  bring  you  a truly  historic  column, 
featuring  the  views  of  those  that  have  come  before  us  to  these  lands: 
American  Indians: 

"If  America  is  a shining  beacon  of  hope  for  legal  immigrants  perhaps 
the  laws  should  be  adjusted  to  make  it  a reality  for  the  illegal 
immigrants.  They  also  see  America  as  a place  where  dreams  can  be 
lived.  Ironically,  most  of  the  illegal  immigrants  are  Indians,  or 
Indios  as  they  are  known  in  Mexico,  and  in  Central  and  South  America. 
Most  of  their  ancestors  did  not  come  over  on  the  Mayflower  or  on  the 
Spanish  galleons.  They  were  indigenous  to  the  Western  Hemisphere." 

Tim  Giago,  president  Native  American  Journalists  Foundation 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 

| gone  forever  I 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

[ languages  in  North  America,  i 
[ only  175  exist  today.  [ 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  I 
j learned  by  children.  [ 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

| when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

| will  disappear.  j 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

[ languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  I 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

| Institute  j 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

__  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

t one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

i let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

j it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

f eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
i government  will  be  freed  of  j 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  j 

I I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  [ 
i of  the  Republic  j 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
i Choctaw  Confederacies,  j 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  | 

| States  Constitution,  ! 

[ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  j 
+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 

+ 

| In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
j of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
| rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 


Journey 
The  Bloodline 


| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  [ 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  i 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  [ 

| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  j 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  [ 

| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  | 

| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  [ 

l i 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders  j 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters 

The  following  news  snippet  on  the  North 
caught  my  eye: 


http://publicbroadcasting.net/ndpr/news . 
newsmain?action=article&ARTICLE_ID=1057781&sectionID=l 

Prairie  Region  News 

Native  American  stressers  real  Tracy  Fugere  March  23,  2007 

BISMARCK,  ND  (2007-03-23)  A Native  American  psychiatrist  from  Colorado  is 
sharing  his  findings  on  how  common  trauma  is  in  Native  American 
communities  and  the  consequences  that  follow. 

Prairie  Public's  Tracy  Fugere  has  the  story. 

Copyright  c.  2007  NDPR. 


back,  carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


Dakota  Public  Radio  website 


My  first  reaction  was,  "Well,  Duh...  we  were  forced  to  loose  our 
language,  our  way  of  life  and  our  traditional  ways  of  governing,  moved  to 
isolated  pockets  that  were  deemed  'not  valuable  to  the  dominant  society' 
given  substandard  health  care  and  education.  What  response  did  anyone 
with  a nickels  worth  of  sense  really  expect?" 

The  next  reaction  was  disgust  and  anger.  In  a state  with  a large  Indian 
population  where  the  effects  of  becoming  marginalized  citizens  in  our  land 
is  manifested  with  alcoholism,  drug  abuse  and  a high  rate  of  suicides  was 
reduced  to  a broadcast  promotion. 

Clicking  on  the  promo  and  listening  resulted  in  a decent  discussion  of 
the  PTSD  like  stresses  Native  Americans  are  subjected  to. 

I can't  help  but  wonder  how  many  must  die  before  the  United  States  and 
Canada  will  quit  making  Native  Americans  third  class  and  third  world 
citizens  before  they  each  determine  Stalag-like  ghettos  micro-managed  by 
the  BIA  through  contrived  copies  of  the  US  and  Canadian  governments  is  a 
failure. 

Like  any  human  beings  we  need  real  choices,  real  opportunities  and  the 
right  to  govern  our  nations  and  our  homes  in  our  traditional  ways,  not  the 
way  they  are  now. 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 


Gary  Smith 
P.  0.  Box  672168 
Marietta,  GA  30007,  U.S.A. 


wotanging@bellsouth . net 
gars@nanews . org 
http : //www . nanews . org 
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Public  schools  in  South  Dakota  to  include  American  Indian  education 
by:  David  Melmer  / Indian  Country  Today 
March  19,  2007 

PIERRE,  S.D.  - Students  in  South  Dakota  will  hear  different  approaches  to 
the  state's  history  in  the  next  school  year:  they  will  be  exposed  to 
American  Indian  culture  and  the  language  of  the  Lakota. 

Much  like  Montana,  which  has  implemented  an  Indian  Education  For  All 
program.  South  Dakota  will  attempt  to  bridge  educational  achievement  gaps 
between  American  Indian  and  non-Indian  students,  lower  dropout  rates  and 
bring  about  a better  understanding  of  the  cultures. 

Gov.  Mike  Rounds  has  signed  a bill  into  law  that  will  include  curriculum 
changes  that  will  teach  about  American  Indian  culture  and  language,  and 
require  teachers  to  upgrade  their  skills  with  American  Indian  studies 
courses . 

The  new  law  also  officially  creates  the  office  of  American  Indian 
Education . 

"It  is  a good  thing  we  do  to  recognize  the  positive  contributions  of  the 
Lakota  culture  and  set  the  stage  for  sharing  that  with  everybody  across 
the  state.  And  we  hope  to  keep  kids  interested  in  school,"  said  state  Rep. 
Thomas  Van  Norman,  member  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe. 

With  the  inclusion  of  the  Lakota  culture  and  language  in  the  public 
school  system,  many  people  have  expressed  a belief  that  positive  changes 


will  occur  in  the  state  between  the  races. 

Department  of  Education  Secretary  Rick  Melmer  stated  that  it  has  taken  a 
long  time  to  get  to  this  point,  and  that  it  will  take  a long  time  to 
resolve  any  problems.  South  Dakota  has  a reputation  of  racist  behavior 
toward  the  American  Indian  population. 

The  act  requires  that  all  new  teachers,  teachers  from  out  of  state  and 
any  teacher  certified  after  1993  complete  a three-semester-hour  course  on 
South  Dakota  Indian  studies.  The  course  would  include  language  and 
cultural  awareness,  history,  educational  theory  and  a background  in 
traditional  education  and  the  implementation  of  strategies  of  American 
Indian  learning  styles. 

The  act  also  initiates  a statewide  American  Indian  language 
revitalization  program.  The  Lakota  language  will  be  offered  directly  to 
American  Indian  students  and  any  student  who  wishes  to  take  the  courses. 

To  guide  the  curriculum,  an  American  Indian  Advisory  Council  will  be 
established  that  will  consist  of  representatives  from  each  of  the  eight 
reservations  and  selected  American  Indian  educators  from  across  the  state. 

It  is  expected  that  language  and  culture  will  be  fused  into  existing 
curriculum  and  new  classes  will  also  be  initiated  over  time. 

The  act  is  designed  to  reach  out  to  American  Indian  students  with  the 
intent  of  closing  the  disparity  in  the  achievement  gap  that  most  educators 
admit  exists. 

"I  am  working  with  Native  American  students  in  my  school,  and  they  are 
learning  who  they  are  and  learning  the  rich  language  and  culture  of  their 
ancestors,  and  they  have  gained  a better  responsibility  toward  their 
education,"  said  Macia  Zephier,  Rosebud  Sicangu  and  teacher  at  the  Sioux 
Falls  Roosevelt  High  School. 

The  bill  originated  from  the  governor's  office  and  was  unanimously 
supported  by  the  House  and  Senate  Education  committees,  with  only  one 
negative  vote  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  three  no-votes  from  the  Senate. 

"This  will  bridge  a gap,  and  we  will  see  each  other  differently;  and  I 
hope  the  next  generation  of  kids  will  see  people  differently  across  the 
fences,"  said  Keith  Moore,  Indian  education  coordinator  with  the  state 
Office  of  Education. 

The  American  Indian  population  in  the  state  is  12  percent,  and  11 
percent  of  students  in  the  public  school  system  are  American  Indian.  The 
latest  average  ACT  test  score  for  the  state  was  21.8,  with  American  Indian 
students  scoring  17.5.  The  dropout  rate  for  Native  students  is  much  higher 
than  that  of  other  students. 

Educators  have  testified  that  by  including  Lakota  language,  culture  and 
history  into  the  public  school  curriculum,  the  test  score  and  graduation 
rate  gaps  will  slowly  close. 

Copyright  c.  1998  - 2007  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Higher  Calling 

Director  working  to  help  Native  American 
families  understand  value  of  college 
By  Natasha  Kaye  Dohnson 
Dine'  Bureau 
March  19,  2007 

GALLUP  - Billboards  across  the  Navajo  Nation  are  adorned  with  images  and 
messages  promoting  higher  education,  and  people  often  hear  leaders 
encouraging  young  people  to  get  a college  education. 

But  for  some  families,  attaining  a higher  education  still  remains  of 
little  worth. 


"There's  a lot  of  (Native  American)  families  who  don't  value  or 
understand  why  their  child  may  be  in  college/'  said  Karen  Francis-Begay, 
director  of  Native  American  Student  Affairs  at  the  University  of  Arizona, 
and  special  advisor  to  the  president  on  American  Indian  Affairs,  Karen 
Francis-Begay . 

Recruiting  students  and  helping  them  to  adjust  and  stay  in  school  is  one 
of  many  duties  of  Francis-Begay,  who  is  originally  from  Chinle.  But  the 
task  it  not  an  easy  one,  especially  when  students'  primary  support  system 
their  family  does  not  support  their  decision  to  be  in  school. 

For  first-generation  college  students,  helping  families  understand  why 
education  is  important  and  finding  innovative  ways  for  those  families  to 
understand  the  pressures  students  face  while  in  college  is  currently 
Francis-Begay ' s most  difficult  challenge. 

Family  first? 

Often  times,  students  confide  in  Francis-Begay  for  advice  when  they  are 
torn  between  staying  in  school  and  returning  home  to  help  their  families. 

"There  are  families  where  the  parents  may  be  ill  or  grandparents  are  ill, 
so  the  expectation  is  that  (the  student)  should  come  home  and  take  care  of 
the  family. " 

For  incoming  students  who  are  attempting  to  adapt  to  college  life  and 
take  on  their  new,  rigorous  material,  the  pressure  becomes  overwhelming. 
These  same  students,  Francis-Begay  said,  are  pressured  by  their  families 
to  be  providers,  although  they  may  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  miles 
from  home. 

Francis-Begay  shared  a recent  example  of  a freshman  student  who  confided 
in  her  for  guidance,  sharing  the  details  of  the  financial  hardship  her 
family  was  experiencing.  The  girl's  family  had  been  putting  pressure  on 
her  to  make  a vehicle  payment,  telling  her  that  the  vehicle  would  be 
repossessed  if  she  didn't  help  out,  and  they  would  have  no  way  to  come  and 
visit  her. 

"These  kids  value  when  their  families  can  afford  and  come  down  and  visit, 
" said  Francis-Begay.  "That  must  have  really  hurt,  to  feel  that  pressure 
where  the  transportation  will  be  gone." 

Unpaid  loans 

Often  times,  students  put  into  these  situations  take  out  loans,  not  for 
their  own  living  expenses,  but  because  they  feel  the  demand  from  their 
families  to  help  pay  for  bills.  Francis-Begay  said  students  are  then 
convinced  by  family  members  that  they  will  help  them  pay  back  that  loan. 

"But  it  never  happens,"  she  said.  " (And)  they  get  loaded  up  with  a lot 
of  loan  money." 

What  many  parents  don't  understand,  Francis-Begay  said,  is  that  students 
are  barely  able  to  pay  their  bills.  The  freshman  girl's  story  is  one  that 
she  has  heard  more  than  handful  of  times  in  her  13  years  as  a university 
official . 

And  after  hearing  the  same  story,  and  seeing  the  distress  it  has  caused 
students,  Francis-Begay  started  looking  outside  the  box,  and  has  become 
compelled  to  team  up  with  tribal  leaders,  so  that  together,  they  can  begin 
to  help  families  understand  the  pressures  new  students  face. 

"I  want  them  to  clearly  know  that  a lot  of  our  students  are  dealing  with 
some  pretty  significant  obstacles,"  she  said. 

A plea  for  help 

This  past  weekend,  Francis-Begay  and  other  university  officials  traveled 
to  Window  Rock,  where  they  discussed  with  leaders  how  they  can  collaborate 
to  address  the  problem.  She  also  plans  to  get  on  the  Council  agenda  to 
talk  with  leaders  this  coming  summer. 

"Another  concern  is  that  we  don't  talk  about,  because  its  very  sensitive 
nature  in  general,  is  how  alcohol  and  substance  abuse  impacts  students," 
said  Francis-Begay.  "You  complicate  that  with  the  family  pressures,  and  a 
lot  of  them  don't  have  ways  to  handle  that  stress,  and  they  go  to  their 
outlets . " 

Francis-Begay  acknowledged  that  viewing  college  as  one  big  party  is  the 
culture  of  colleges  campuses,  and  a way  that  students  feel  more  validated 


for  being  in  college,  but  for  many  Native  students  it  can  often  break  them. 

"We  (university  staff)  have  to  be  the  voice;  we  have  to  say  what  about 
what  your  family  told  you.  How  does  your  grandma  talk  to  you?  How  do  your 
parents  talk  to  you?" 

Of  the  more  than  37,000  students  at  the  university,  814  are  registered 
Native  American  students,  and  of  those,  60  percent  are  Navajo. 

"You  get  to  think,  where  do  you  get  the  students  to  focus  on  school?  How 
do  you  get  them  on  track?,"  said  Francis-Begay . "That's  another  real 
trouble  area  for  me." 

By  talking  with  leaders,  Francis-Begay  hopes  they  will  re-emphasize  to 
community  members  that  they  must  support  their  children's  decision  to  go 
to  college,  and  that  they  must  allow  them  to  focus  on  their  studies  and 
not  have  too  much  expectations  of  them  to  help  resolve  family  issues. 

"It's  new  territory  we're  treading  into,  but  we  see  it  as  very  common 
among  a lot  of  college  students,"  said  Francis-Begay.  "We  really  care 
about  this  community." 

Copyright  c.  2007  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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American  Indians  criticize  plan  to  end  school  program 
By  Dave  MurrayThe  Grand  Rapids  Press 
March  22,  2007 

GRAND  RAPIDS  - Leaders  of  the  city's  American  Indian  community  lashed  out 
at  school  leaders  and  say  they  will  fight  to  save  an  alternative  education 
program,  even  if  that  means  forming  a charter  or  private  school. 

Grand  Rapids  Superintendent  Bernard  Taylor  told  about  50  parents, 
students  and  community  members  he  understands  there  have  been  mistrust  and 
problems  in  the  past. 

But  he  said  he  can  keep  some  of  the  school's  students  together  in  larger 
programs  and  offer  lessons  in  American  Indian  culture  in  classes  and 
after-school  programs. 

"I  know  there  are  adult  issues,"  he  said  after  the  meeting.  "But  we  need 
to  make  placing  these  students  and  meeting  their  needs  the  priority  and 
then  work  on  the  other  issues." 

Taylor  said  he  needs  to  close  the  program,  also  called  Bimaadiziwin, 
because  the  state's  new  graduation  requirements,  coupled  with  federal 
rules  about  teacher  training,  make  it  difficult  to  run  small  programs. 

But  some  community  members  were  angered  both  by  the  decision  and  their 
treatment  by  the  superintendent. 

Longtime  community  activist  Levi  Rickert  said  Taylor  lectured  residents 
and  made  it  clear  they  didn't  have  a voice. 

"This  is  the  most  arrogant  superintendent  I've  ever  seen,"  Rickert  said. 
"He's  beyond  ridiculous.  I can't  believe  this  guy  is  our  superintendent.  I 
can't  see  how  he'll  last  in  this  city." 

Rickert  said  Taylor  is  hiding  behind  the  federal  and  state  rules,  noting 
the  district  has  other  small  alternative  programs  that  have  not  been 
closed  or  restructured. 

He  believes  parents  will  attempt  to  keep  the  students  together,  either 
forming  a private  or  charter  school. 

"It's  clear  this  isn't  over,"  said  Frank  Coronado,  president  of  the 
Hispanic  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  a member  of  the  Native  American  Coalition. 

"Something's  going  to  happen,  because  this  sure  isn't  working.  They  tell 
us  there  will  be  a counselor  for  the  Native  American  students  but  won't 
guarantee  that  the  counselor  will  be  Native  American." 


About  100  students  attend  the  program,  although  only  a quarter  are  of 
American  Indian  ancestry. 

"I'm  sorry  people  are  upset,"  Taylor  said.  "And  I understand  the 
mistrust  and  the  misunderstandings.  My  objective  now  is  to  figure  out  how 
we  can  get  beyond  that." 

Taylor  prohibited  the  media  from  the  meeting  even  though  it  was  open  to 
community  members  beyond  parents.  It  also  was  attended  by  several 
administrators  and  Board  of  Education  member  Arnie  Smithalexander . 

"Some  people  play  to  the  cameras  when  they  are  there,"  Taylor  said  after 
the  meeting. 

Send  e-mail  to  the  author:  dmurray@grpress . com 
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Comments  Before  the  Meeting  regarding  a proposed  Water  Rights  Compact 
between  the  State  of  Montana  and  The  Blackfeet  Nation,  March  22,  2007  at 
Browning. 

My  name  is  Long  Standing  Bear  Chief.  I am  here  to  speak  before  this 
gathering  of  people  regarding  the  proposed  Water  Compact  between  the  State 
of  Montana  and  our  people.  I speak  for  those  who  have  not  yet  found  their 
voice  to  say  anything  on  specific  issues  which  we  have  heard  this  day 
regarding  Blackfeet  Water  Rights.  The  reason  why  we  have  not  spoken  out  on 
any  of  the  issues  is  because  the  issues  and  the  impact  of  those  issues  are 
not  understood  by  many  of  us. 

But  I want  to  say  that  there  are  those  Blackfoot  people,  and  there  are 
many,  who  are  united  in  one  thought  - we  feel  that  the  rights  of  the 
Indian  people  must  be  clarified  and  written  into  a revised  Boundary  Waters 
Treaty.  We  know  our  rights  to  the  waters  named  in  the  Treaty  were  not 
specified  in  the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty  of  1909  and  did  not  and  do  not  to 
this  day  include  the  issues  and  understandings  of  the  Piikani,  Akainawa, 
and  Siksika  Nations.  The  reason  why  is  because  there  were  those  White 
politicians  who  decided  to  play  God  with  our  rights  and  saw  to  it  that  we 
did  not  get  a 'seat  at  the  table'  because  back  then  there  were  too  few 
Blackfoot  who  spoke  the  English  language  fluently  enough  to  understand  all 
the  implications  of  the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty's  wording  nor  did  our  self- 
proclaimed  Great  White  Father  represent  us  as  they  claimed  they  would  as 
our  Trustee. 

Let  it  be  known  that  I asked  for  a raise  of  hands  of  the  White  people  in 
the  audience  and  even  they  did  not  understand  what  the  negotiation  points 
and  legal  expressions  mean  which  at  this  time  are  contained  in  the 
proposed  Water  Compact  Agreement  with  the  State  of  Montana.  None  of  us, 
Indian  and  White,  understand.  Let  me  site  two  examples:  Ms.  Whiting,  our 
water  rights  attorney,  uses  the  expression  CFS  in  reference  to  water.  Does 
this  refer  to  'commodity  food  service',  while  another  person  spoke  of 
Senior  Water  Rights  that  members  of  our  nation  have.  Does  this  refer  to 
the  fact  that  Elders  are  entitled  to  a 20  oz  bottle  of  water  or  a 2 gallon 
bottle  or  5 gallon  can  of  water'  I am  poking  fun  but  I believe  you  get 
the  point  that  many  of  us  despite  our  being  well  informed  have  difficulty 
understanding  what  is  meant  and  the  full  significance  of  the  Legal 
meanings  of  these  phrases  and  words. 

It  is  justly  fair  that  there  be  written  explanations  of  what  the  Compact 
and  what  the  points  tentatively  agreed  to  and  of  those  which  are  still 
being  negotiated  actually  mean.  In  this  manner  we  get  to  read  and  come  to 
understanding  through  reading  and  talk  among  ourselves  what  impact  this 
so-called  Compact  really  means  as  we  understand  it.  If  we  do  not 
understand  it  there  can  be  no  Agreement.  This  must  be  the  conclusion  of 
any  reasonable  person(s). 


There  are  those  of  us  who  are  more  Traditional  in  our  thinking  who  do 
not  now  support,  except  for  minor  points,  any  Compact  Agreement  negotiated 
thus  far.  The  reason  for  this  position  of  disagreement  is  because  no  team 
has  mentioned  a revised  Boundary  Waters  Treaty  that  shall  be  written  in 
such  a manner  as  to  guarantee  Blackfoot  rights  to  all  water  flowing  from, 
falling  upon,  and  flowing  through,  flowing  beneath,  etc.  our  Blackfoot 
homeland.  We  had  expected  the  Blackfeet  Water  Commission  to  accomplish 
this  for  us.  Most  assuredly  The  State  of  Montana  will  not  guarantee  our 
rights  for  us  nor  will  our  incompetent  Great  White  Father  do  it  for  us  as 
witnessed  by  the  foolish  comments  of  the  Federates  Team  Sergeant  who  said 
the  Federates  are  in  the  pot  only  to  insure  that  the  State  and  the  Indians 
deal  fairly  and  justly  with  each  other.  Wow,  what  an  arrogant  statement! 

If  the  Federates  had  dealt  with  our  people  justly  in  the  first  place  we 
would  not  be  in  the  mess  we  are  in. 

Those  of  us  who  represent  the  traditional  Blackfoot  aka  Blackfeet  want 
to  say  to  the  Federates  that  your  Plenary  Power  kind  of  voice  is  wearing 
thin  because  it  represents  both  the  Democrat  and  Republican  minions 
depending  upon  which  of  them  are  in  power  and  it  changes  little  with  the 
seasons  of  those  parties. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  the  Indians  to  understand  what  is  about  to  be  done 
in  our  name.  We  must  take  the  path  of  justice  demanded  and  that  is  to 
have  our  people  and  the  United  States  Government  and  Canada  enter  into  a 
new  Treaty  whereby  our  Nation's  water  rights  and  those  of  the  Whites  are 
guaranteed . 

Truthfully  and  at  the  risk  of  being  called  factious  let  us  say  that 
there  are  those  of  us  who  are  Traditionally  oriented  who  have  honestly 
turned  over  a new  leaf  and  have  trust  in  our  White  relatives.  Let  us 
celebrate  by  saying  at  this  time  of  the  Spring  Equinox  when  the  light  of 
the  day  and  darkness  of  night  is  equal:  'Trust  the  word  of  our  White 
relatives  ...Dust  get  it  in  writing'. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Long  Standing  Bear  Chief  (who  is  not  a chief  at  all,  but  an  informed 
dissident  speaking  at  the  behest  of  those  similarly  situated). 
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Sharing  and  restoring  the  heritage  of  American  Indians 

By  Deborah  Medenbach 

Times  Herald-Record 

dmedenbach@th- record . com 

March  21,  2007 

Rosendale  - When  Tom  Porter  stands  to  welcome  the  audience  Sunday  to  the 
Kanatsiohareke  benefit  at  the  Rosendale  Theater,  it  will  be  in  the 
presence  of  Matoaka  and  Powhatan  Eagle,  who  know  firsthand  the  value  of 
Porter's  upstate  center  for  restoring  cultural  traditions  to  American 
Indians  who've  been  forced  away  from  their  heritage  through  government  or 
religious  programs. 

Their  father.  Swift  Eagle,  grew  up  in  the  Santo  Domingo  Pueblo  community 
in  New  Mexico  in  the  early  20th  century.  Before  he  was  8 years  old,  he  was 
rounded  up  with  all  the  other  Apache/Pueblo  children  in  the  area  to  live 
at  the  Santa  Fe  Indian  Boarding  School. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  "Indian  Schools"  of  the  late  1800s  were 
designed  to  educate  and  mainstream  American  Indian  children  into  the 
larger  culture  of  the  country.  The  process  stripped  them  of  their  cultural 
heritage,  language  and  spiritual  practices.  Historical  accounts  of  the 
Santa  Fe  school  describe  it  as  militaristic,  punishing  students  for 


speaking  their  native  languages  or  holding  onto  traditional  beliefs. 
Matoaka  and  Powhatan  never  heard  their  father's  accounts  of  his  upbringing 
until  they  were  adults. 

"Children  [in  the  roundups]  were  told  they  were  being  taken  to  a 
beautiful  place/'  Matoaka  said.  "They  thought  they  were  going  to  heaven. 

My  father  hadn't  ridden  on  a train  before,  which  is  what  they  took  to  the 
school.  They  thought  it  looked  like  a giant,  smoking  worm  and  were  scared. 

"He  had  to  pee  but  didn't  know  how  to  say  it.  He  didn't  speak  English. 

He  spoke  Keresan.  The  first  English  words  he  was  able  to  understand  were 
'damn  fool. ' Eventually  someone  on  the  train  figured  out  what  he  needed 
and  took  him  to  the  bathroom.  He  didn't  want  to  use  the  toilet  to  pee  in. 
It  was  like  a beautiful  white  porcelain  well  and  he  thought  it  was  odd 
that  these  people  were  so  rich  and  important  that  they  could  pee  in  a 
well,"  Matoaka  said. 

"He  talked  about  being  at  school  and  running  away  on  bath  days.  The 
story  is  that  the  children's  skin  was  scrubbed  to  make  them  whiter.  He 
would  be  caught  and  punished." 

Though  Swift  Eagle's  education  at  the  Indian  School  sought  to  erase  his 
cultural  memory,  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  promoting  his  heritage  in 
every  media  accessible  to  him.  He  modeled  in  traditional  regalia  for 
artists  and  advertising  photographers.  He  taught  native  crafts  as  part  of 
a WPA  program  in  the  1930s.  He  recorded  a story  album  in  the  1950s  called 
"The  Pueblo  Indians"  and  modeled  for  its  cover  photo.  He  appeared  in 
movies  and  television  shows,  and  his  family  became  the  Indian  residents  of 
Frontier  Town,  a tourist  attraction  in  North  Hudson. 

Matoaka,  Powhatan,  their  brother  Dancing  Eagle  and  sister  Singing  Eagle 
appeared  in  three  performances  a day,  doing  traditional  dances,  riding 
horses  and  posing  with  tourists.  Swift  Eagle  and  his  wife,  Chee  Chee  Bird, 
of  the  Chickcahominy  tribe  in  Virginia,  worked  doing  craft  demonstrations 
and  giving  archery  lessons.  Though  the  environment  played  into  a social 
stereotype,  their  living  arrangement  allowed  Swift  Eagle  to  teach  his 
children  the  traditional  skills  the  Indian  school  had  worked  so  hard  to 
erase  in  him. 

Since  there  were  no  other  Keresan-speaking  Indians  in  the  region.  Swift 
Eagle  recorded  his  thoughts  in  his  native  language  into  a tape  player  late 
at  night  so  he  could  hear  the  sound  of  his  own  language. 

"I  admired  him.  In  spite  of  the  humiliation  of  growing  up  in  the 
influence  of  boarding  schools,  he  retained  a fortitude  and  resistance  to 
hold  on  to  who  he  was  and  pass  it  on,"  Matoaka  said. 

While  Matoaka  and  Powhatan  know  they  were  given  Chicahominy  names  to 
honor  their  mother's  side  of  the  family  and  have  been  able  to  do 
traditional  dances  since  their  earliest  years,  there  are  many  American 
Indians  who  have  lost  touch  with  their  background  or  reject  it  outright. 

"They  don't  know  anything  about  who  they  are,"  Motoaka  said. 

The  Kanatsiohareke  community  was  started  by  Tom  Porter  in  1993  as  the 
"anti-boarding  school,"  teaching  traditional  Mohawk  skills,  language  and 
spiritual  traditions  to  Mohawk  Indians  from  age  16  to  60. 

"I  notice  it  gives  them  a purpose  in  their  life,"  Porter  said.  "They're 
Native  American,  but  they  never  talk  about  that  kind  of  stuff.  It's  a 
bogeyman  kind  of  thing.  They're  told  'Don't  bother  with  it.'  But  they're 
made  as  Indian  people. 

"It's  like  a shirt  with  no  one  to  wear  it.  What  we've  begun  to  do  is 
fill  the  shirt  and  see  that  it  gets  some  movement  with  a body.  We  don't 
know  where  this  will  end  up,  but  it's  interesting  to  see." 

Porter's  been  an  American  Indian  spiritual  teacher  for  40  years  and 
counsels  incarcerated  Indians  in  55  of  the  state's  70  prisons. 
Kanatsiohareke,  situated  on  traditional  Mohawk  Bear  Clan  lands  near  Fonda, 
west  of  Albany,  is  a 400-acre  farm  that  offers  seminars  in  language, 
history,  cultural  traditions  and  spirituality  of  the  Mohawk  people.  The 
more  advanced  classes  on  spiritual  ceremonies  are  taught  in  the  Mohawk 
language . 

"In  the  colonization,  Christians  proclaimed  for  five  generations  that 
our  way  of  believing  was  pagan  and  hedonistic.  It  was  real  terrorism  to 
tell  a 5-year-old  that  they'd  burn  in  hell  for  believing  in  their 
traditional  ways  or  that  it's  incorrect  or  devilish.  A lot  of  Indian 


people  have  a hard  time  reintroducing  themselves  to  their  own  culture. 

We're  throwing  a lifeline  to  them/'  Porter  said. 

The  fundraiser  for  the  Kanatsiohareke  community  features  songs,  stories 
and  dances  by  several  American  Indian  performers  as  well  as  some  nonnative 
musicians.  Porter  will  give  a traditional  Iroquois  opening  and  closing 
address . 

"I  was  most  impressed  at  last  year's  event  that  the  performers 
completely  donated  their  time  and  had  a ball!"  Porter  said.  "There  was 
great  satisfaction  for  them  of  doing  something  for  the  community." 

If  you  go  . . . 

Second  annual  Benefit  Concert  for  Kanatsiohareke,  1:30-4:30  p.m.  March 
25,  Rosendale  Theater,  330  Main  St.,  Rosendale.  Performers  include  Dennis 
Yerry  and  the  Hawk  Project;  Kay  Olan;  Roy  Hurd;  Fode  Sissoko;  lay  Mankita; 
Tami  Mitchell;  Powhatan  and  Matoaka  Eagle.  Tickets  are  $15,  $10  senior 
citizens  and  children.  Call  to  reserve,  255-2151. 

Kanatsiohareke  is  a contemporary  traditional  Mohawk  community  near  Fonda, 
west  of  Albany.  This  event  will  help  support  the  Mohawk  Language  Immersion 
Program,  cultural/educational  programs  and  outreach  programs  at 
Kanatsiohareke . 

Copyright  c.  2007  Times  Herald-Record, 
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Glass  skywalk  opens  above  the  Grand  Canyon 
By  Chris  Kahn,  Associated  Press 
March  21,  2007 

HUALAPAI  INDIAN  RESERVATION,  Ariz.  - Staring  down  through  the  transparent 
floor  and  walking  very  carefully,  American  Indian  leaders,  a former 
astronaut,  and  invited  guests  walked  beyond  the  Grand  Canyon's  edge 
yesterday  during  opening  ceremonies  for  a glass-bottomed  observation  deck 
that  lets  tourists  gaze  deep  into  the  chasm. 

A few  members  of  the  Hualapai  Indian  Tribe,  which  allowed  the  Grand 
Canyon  Skywalk  to  be  built  on  the  canyon  rim,  hopped  up  and  down  playfully 
on  the  horseshoe-shaped  structure.  At  the  top  of  the  loop,  the  group 
peeked  over  the  glass  wall. 

"I  can  hear  the  glass  cracking!"  Hualapai  chairman  Charlie  Vaughn  said 
playfully. 

Former  astronaut  Buzz  Aldrin  declared  it  a "magnificent  first  walk." 

The  Hualapai  (pronounced  WALL-uh-pie) , whose  reservation  is  about  90 
miles  west  of  Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  allowed  Las  Vegas  developer 
David  Din  to  build  the  $30  million  Skywalk  in  hopes  of  creating  a unique 
attraction  on  their  side  of  the  canyon. 

The  Skywalk  extends  70  feet  beyond  the  canyon's  edge  with  no  visible 
supports  above  or  below. 

" I believe  this  is  going  to  help  us.  We  don't  get  any  help  from  the 
outside,  so,  why  not?"  said  Dallas  Quasula  Sr.,  74,  a tribal  elder  who  was 
at  the  Skywalk.  "This  is  going  to  be  our  bread  and  butter." 

For  $25  plus  other  fees,  as  many  as  120  people  at  a time  will  be  able  to 
look  down  to  the  canyon  floor  4,000  feet  below,  a vantage  point  more  than 
twice  as  high  as  the  world's  tallest  buildings. 

The  Skywalk  is  scheduled  to  open  to  the  public  March  28. 

Robert  Bravo  Dr.,  operations  manager  of  the  Hualapai  tourist  attractions 
called  Grand  Canyon  West,  said  he  hopes  the  Skywalk  will  double  tourist 
traffic  to  the  reservation  this  year  to  about  600,000. 


In  later  years,  he  hopes  it  brings  in  about  1 million  tourists. 

The  Skywalk  has  sparked  debate  on  and  off  the  reservation.  Many  Hualapai 
worry  about  disturbing  nearby  burial  sites,  and  environmentalists  have 
accused  the  tribe  of  transforming  the  majestic  canyon  into  a tourist  trap. 

Hualapai  leaders  say  they  weighed  those  concerns  for  years  before 
agreeing  to  build  the  Skywalk.  With  a third  of  the  tribe's  2,200  members 
living  in  poverty,  the  tribal  government  decided  it  needs  the  tourism 
dollars . 

For  more  information,  go  to  grandcanyonskywalk.com. 

Copyright  c.  2007  The  New  York  Times  Company. 
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Red  Lake  holds  healing  day 
Molly  Miron  Bemidji  Pioneer 
March  24,  2007 

RED  LAKE  - Two  years  and  two  days  after  the  Red  Lake  shootings  of  March 
21,  2005,  members  of  the  Red  Lake  Band  of  Chippewa  gathered  Friday  to 
create  a healing  vision  for  their  nation. 

On  the  day  of  tragedy,  16-year-old  leff  Weise  killed  his  grandfather  and 
grandfather ' s girlfriend  at  their  home.  He  then  went  to  Red  Lake  High 
School  and  killed  five  students,  a teacher  and  a security  guard  and 
injured  seven  others  before  killing  himself. 

Led  by  Larry  Stillday,  spiritual  leader,  and  sponsored  by  the  Red  Lake 
Tribal  Council,  Red  Lake  Coalition  Red  Lake  Chemical  Health  Program  and 
White  Bison,  people  still  suffering  from  the  aftermath  of  the  shootings 
sought  ways  together  to  resolve  their  grief. 

The  opening  prayer  expressed  their  unresolved  grief  and  loss: 
"Grandfather,  look  at  my  brokenness.  ...  Grandfather,  Sacred  One,  teach  us 
love,  compassion  and  honor  that  we  may  heal  the  earth  and  each  other." 

At  the  meeting  in  the  Red  Lake  Humanities  Center,  one  avenue  to  healing 
the  people  explored  was  the  Sacred  Hoop  of  Nations. 

Marlin  Farley  of  the  White  Earth  Nation,  where  the  Sacred  Hoop  has  held 
a place  of  honor  since  2005,  explained  the  vision  that  led  White  Bison  to 
build  the  Sacred  Hoop.  He  also  described  the  spiritual  renewal  it  brings. 

"Whenever  we  bring  this  hoop  into  a community,  a whirlwind  of  healing 
occurs,"  he  said. 

Following  an  interlude  for  honor  songs  by  the  P-town  drum  group  from 
Ponemah,  Farley  explained  that  White  Bison  is  an  organization  started  in 
1988  by  Don  Coyhis  of  the  Mohican  Nation.  White  Bison  teaches  Wellbriety  - 
sober  lifestyles  balanced  with  mental,  physical,  spiritual  and  emotional 
health  through  traditional  philosophy  and  culture. 

The  Sacred  Hoop  rests  on  four  willow  posts  and  is  divided  into  the 
elemental  American  Indian  colors  in  quadrants  of  white,  black,  red  and 
yellow.  Suspended  from  the  hoop  are  100  eagle  feathers  donated  by  Indian 
communities  across  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Farley  said  the  hoop  was 
built  by  women  during  a special  ceremony  in  1994  in  lamesville,  Wis. 

The  Sacred  Hoop  offers  a challenge,  as  well  as  healing,  Farley  said.  The 
goal  is  for  100  communities  by  2010  to  join  White  Earth  and  others  in  a 
commitment  to  the  Wellbriety  principals  of  White  Bison.  That  commitment 
will  bring  each  committed  community  hope,  healing,  unity  and  the  ability 
to  forgive  the  unforgivable. 

A program  developed  from  the  Sacred  Hoop  principles  resulted  in  the  Sons 
and  Daughters  of  Tradition  at  White  Earth,  Farley  said.  The  program  has 
graduated  250  youngsters  giving  them  the  ability  to  resist  the  dangers  of 
drugs,  alcohol  and  gang  violence. 

"We  know  today  our  culture  is  prevention,"  Farley  said.  "We  have  hope 


that  our  kids  don't  have  to  suffer  any  more." 

He  said  the  Sacred  Hoop  has  resulted  in  healing  people  with  deep 
sickness,  including  his  own  addictions. 

"This  hoop  also  has  power  that  brings  us  together  today,"  he  said.  "This 
hoop  doesn't  belong  to  White  Bison.  It  doesn't  belong  to  the  sobriety 
movement.  It  belongs  to  you." 

Stillday  asked  Red  Lake  High  School  students  in  the  Project  Preserve 
program,  teenagers  who  lost  their  schoolmates  during  the  2005  shootings, 
to  speak  during  the  healing  event  Friday.  Two  students  described  their 
vision  for  a peaceful  community. 

"I  think  the  reservation  would  be  better  without  gangs,  drugs  and 
violence,"  said  Bianca  Mendoza. 

"I  think  the  reservation  would  also  be  better  if  we  had  more  traditional 
teachings  from  elders,  and  we  should  get  rid  of  gangs  and  drugs  and 
alcohol,"  added  Ryan  Brown. 

"And  we  wish  we  could  be  up  here  speaking  Ojibwemowin  (Ojibwe  language)," 
said  Diane  Schwanz,  Project  Preserve  teacher. 

Stillday  said  the  focus  for  a better  nation  must  come  around  to  the 
children . 

"They  belong  to  the  Creator, " Stillday  said.  "We  are  caretakers  of  our 
children...  That's  what  this  hoop  is  about,  getting  our  minds  straight 
again,  thinking  right." 

Copyright  c.  2007  Forum  Communications  Co.  Fargo,  ND  58102 
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Krieger  backs  out  of  land  deal  with  state 

By  Corey  Wicks 

Wallowa  County  Chieftain 

March  22,  2007 

Steve  Krieger  says  he  is  "mad  as  hell  and  isn't  going  to  take  it 
anymore,"  threatening  a spree  of  lawsuits  and  pulling  out  of  a $4.1  million 
deal  with  the  State  of  Oregon  to  sell  61  acres  at  the  head  of  Wallowa  Lake. 

"I'm  not  going  to  do  a deal  until  things  get  cleared  up,"  Krieger  said 
in  a phone  interview  Tuesday  with  the  Chieftain  from  Orange  County,  Calif. 

Last  week,  Krieger  reported  that  he  was  close  to  finalizing  a contract 
with  the  Oregon  Parks  and  Recreation  Department  to  sell  the  Marr  Ranch 
property  for  $4.1  million. 

While  the  state  had  been  preparing  the  contract  for  the  transaction  - 
nothing  had  been  signed  yet  - Krieger  informed  them  that  deal  was  off,  at 
least  temporarily.  "They're  on  notice  at  this  point  the  deal  is  stopped," 
he  said. 

Why  did  he  have  the  change  of  heart?  "It  was  not  passing  the  smell  test," 
he  said.  Krieger  said  that,  in  reading  an  article  in  the  Chieftain 
("Marr  land  becomes  $4.1  million  park"  March  15,  2007),  Krieger  said  that 
several  things  did  not  sit  well  with  him.  One  thing  he  did  not  like  was 
the  involvement  of  the  Wallowa  Land  Trust. 

Krieger  blamed  lames  Monteith,  president  of  the  Wallowa  Land  Trust,  for 
what  Krieger  perceived  to  be  environmental  activism  that  was  detrimental 
to  the  local  timber  industry.  He  blamed  Monteith 's  actions  and  those  of 
Andy  Kerr  for  environmental  activism  and  the  demise  of  Krieger 's  loseph 
Timber  Company. 

Monteith  could  not  be  reached  for  comment. 

Likewise,  Krieger  took  exception  to  comments  in  the  article  by  Timothy 


Nitz  of  the  Nez  Pence  National  Historic  Park,  which  is  adjacent  to  the 
Mam  property.  Krieger  believes  that  Nitz  and  Harold  Shepherd,  attorney 
for  the  Center  for  Water  Advocacy,  were  dishonestly  portraying  Nitz's  role 
in  the  group's  lawsuit  challenging  the  K&B  Limited  Partnership ' s Measure 
37  claim  on  the  Marr  Property.  In  a document  filed  in  Wallowa  County 
Circuit  Court  on  Feb.  2,  Nitz  paid  $100  as  surety  in  the  group's  legal 
challenge  in  order  to  demonstrate  that  the  group  has  members  within  the 
county.  (See  companion  story,  this  issue). 

"He  hid  the  information  and  it's  no  way  to  act  when  you're  on  the 
planning  commission ...  In  any  other  county  I've  lived  in  this  would  have 
been  a huge  ethics  scandal,"  he  said. 

Nitz  declined  to  comment  Tuesday. 

Krieger  e-mailed  members  of  the  Wallowa  County  Board  of  Commissioners 
March  19  telling  them  that  he  intended  to  pursue  legal  action  against  the 
county  to  recoup  the  $40,000  he  spent  in  fighting  what  he  characterized  as 
a frivolous  lawsuit.  The  board  held  an  executive  session  Monday  to  discuss 
the  threat  of  impending  litigation  with  its  attorney,  Dan  Ousley. 

Krieger  indicated  that  he  also  intends  to  pursue  a defamation  suit 
against  Nez  Perce  Tribal  Attorney  Geoffrey  Whiting,  as  well  as  Joe 
McCormack,  a member  of  the  Nez  Perce  tribe.  Krieger 's  e-mail  to  the  county 
commissioners  referred  to  an  e-mail  sent  by  Whiting  Aug.  27,  2005,  in 
which  Whiting  alleged  that  Krieger  committed  a crime  by  creating  a road  on 
the  Marr  property.  Whiting's  email  alleged  that  Krieger  acted  the  way  he 
did  "purely  out  of  hatred  to  scar  a homeland  he  knows  the  Nez  Perce  love." 

Whiting  could  not  be  reached  Tuesday  for  comment. 

"I  broke  no  laws,  I do  not  hate  the  Nez  Perce  Tribes... How  does  Geoff 
Whiting  know  what  I have  in  my  heart?"  Krieger  asked.  Not  only  does  he  not 
hate  Native  Americans,  but  also  he  has  three  registered  members  of  the 
Cherokee  tribe  in  his  family,  he  said.  It  is  only  the  manner  in  which  the 
tribes  have  intervened  in  county  affairs  that  he  has  taken  exception  to, 
he  said. 

Krieger's  e-mail  to  the  county  also  cited  an  incident  where  commissioner 
Dan  DeBoie  spoke  to  U.S.  Cellular  representative  Dan  McKinney  regarding 
plans  to  place  a cell  tower  on  the  Marr  property.  Krieger  blamed  DeBoie 
for  undermining  McKinney's  confidence  in  the  cell  tower  plan. 

"That  is  a major  breach  and  that  is  what  I've  been  running  into  in 
Wallowa  County,"  Krieger  said.  "...Even  though  the  commissioners  approved 
the  Measure  37  case  on  the  Marr  property,  I believe  it's  what's  going  on 
under  the  radar"  that  indicates  the  commissioners'  hostility  to  his  plans 
on  the  Marr  property,  he  said. 

DeBoie,  who  is  also  a member  of  the  Joseph  School  Board,  said  that  his 
discussion  with  McKinney  came  after  there  was  much  public  opposition  to 
placing  a cell  tower  near  Joseph  High  School.  McKinney  told  DeBoie  that 
they  did  not  intend  to  appeal  the  decision  to  deny  the  application  because 
they  did  not  want  a great  deal  of  public  rancor  over  where  to  place  the 
tower,  DeBoie  recalled.  Then,  McKinney  told  DeBoie  of  their  intention  to 
seek  to  place  the  cell  tower  on  the  Marr  property. 

DeBoie  said  that  he  then  gave  McKinney  a "head's  up"  that,  while  he 
thought  the  application  would  fit  into  the  zoning,  given  the  contentious 
history  of  the  Marr  property  - which  McKinney  was  unaware  of  - that  there 
was  likely  to  be  a lot  of  public  opposition  to  placing  a cell  tower  there. 

DeBoie  pointed  out  that  the  board  actually  approved  an  11-lot 
subdivision  on  the  property  but  that  Krieger  withdrew  it. 

Likewise,  it  was  the  cell  tower  company  that  withdrew  that  application 
instead  of  the  county  commissioners  killing  the  applications,  he  said. 

Krieger  said  that,  after  DeBoie 's  conversation  with  McKinney,  it  took  an 
hour's  worth  of  persuasion  with  their  attorney,  Rahn  Hostetter,  to 
convince  U.S.  Cellular  to  go  forward  with  the  application,  which  U.S. 
Cellular  later  withdrew. 

Krieger  reiterated  that  the  representatives  of  the  Oregon  Parks  and 
Recreation  Commission  and  the  Oregon  Land  Trust  have  been  excellent  to 
work  with  and  that  it  was  unfortunate  that  they  had  been  caught  in  the 
middle  of  a difficult  situation. 

Instead,  his  beef  was  with  those  who  had  been  actively  working  against 


him . 

"I  cannot  go  forward  in  good  conscience  with  these  people  involved... 
Everybody's  been  trying  to  undermine  my  efforts  on  this  property/'  Krieger 
said.  "...This  is  a park  for  the  public,  not  a tribal  giveaway." 

Copyright  c.  2007  Wallowa  County  Chieftain. 
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Wanted  to  share  this  with  you 

Greetings  from  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians 
Project  would  put  river  cane  closer  to  home 

Cherokee  women  have  been  weaving  river  cane  baskets  for  hundreds,  perhaps 
thousands,  of  years.  As  early  as  the  1600s,  explorers  in  Cherokee  country 
reported  giant  canebrakes,  sometimes  so  thick  they  were  impossible  to 
navigate  without  cutting  a road.  The  basket-weaving  tradition  is  still 
strong  on  the  Qualla  Boundary,  but  with  a smaller  land  base  and  more 
demands  on  natural  resources,  local  river  cane  suitable  for  weaving  is 
difficult  to  find.  But  a project  is  under  way  to  replenish  those  natural, 
native  materials. 

Bears  and  more  on  the  way 

You  might  have  known  there  are  bears  in  these  parts,  but  did  you  know 
that  come  springtime  they'll  prowl  the  streets  of  Cherokee?  The  Eastern 
Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  is  sponsoring  a public  arts  initiative  to  put 
giant  fiberglass  bears,  each  designed  by  an  Eastern  Band  artist,  from  one 
end  of  Cherokee  to  the  other.  Spring  is  also  the  season  for  a number  of 
construction  projects  on  the  Qualla  Boundary. 

Eastern  Band  shares  cultural  tourism  expertise 

The  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  is  helping  Alaska  Natives  and 
American  Indians  across  the  country  establish  tourism  initiatives  that 
remain  true  to  their  respective  cultures.  "We  have  led  by  example,"  said 
George  Lambert,  Travel  & Tourism  manager  with  the  Eastern  Band.  Lambert 
just  started  his  third  year  as  a Southeast  representative  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  American  Indian  Alaska  Native  Tourism  Association  and 
will  run  for  reelection  next  year. 

Did  you  know? 

Dance  plays  an  important  part  in  Cherokee  culture.  Dances  were  fun 
social  occasions,  ways  of  honoring  animals,  and  parts  of  spiritual 
ceremonies  for  many  centuries.  Today  Cherokee  people  continue  to  perform 
traditional  dances  such  as  the  Friendship  Dance,  Bear  Dance,  and  Quail 
Dance . 

Traditional  Cherokee  dances  were  often  done  in  the  evenings  for  fun, 
with  everyone  participating.  Accounts  from  European  visitors  in  the  1700s 
describe  Cherokee  people  dancing  every  evening  in  the  town  house,  and 
Cherokee  people  continued  this  into  the  19th  century,  gathering  at  houses 
for  social  dances. 
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A mother,  a daughter,  a warrior 
4 years  since  Lori  died 
Michael  Kiefer 
The  Arizona  Republic 
March  23,  2007 

Today,  on  the  fourth  anniversary  of  her  death,  friends  and  relatives  will 
gather  in  Phoenix  to  remember  Lori  Piestewa  beneath  the  mountain  that 
bears  her  name. 

Piestewa  died  in  an  ambush  in  the  opening  days  of  the  Iraq  war,  becoming 
the  first  Native  American  woman  to  die  in  combat  for  the  U.S. 

Family,  friends  to  honor  Piestewa  today 

The  last  time  Lori  Piestewa  visited  Phoenix  was  in  October  2000  when  she 
attended  a family  reunion  beneath  Squaw  Peak. 

This  morning,  her  friends  and  family,  comrades  and  admirers  will  gather 
beneath  that  same  mountain,  now  named  Piestewa  Peak,  to  mark  the  fourth 
anniversary  of  her  death  while  fighting  in  Iraq:  March  23,  2003. 

Piestewa,  23,  a Hopi  from  Tuba  City,  was  the  first  American  woman  to  die 
in  the  war  in  Iraq  and  probably  the  first  Native  American  woman  to  die  in 
combat  overseas  for  the  U.S.  Shortly  after  Piestewa' s death.  Gov.  Janet 
Napolitano  renamed  the  Phoenix  landmark  in  her  honor. 

But  not  without  controversy. 

Valley  residents  still  squabble  over  whether  Napolitano  skirted  the  laws 
governing  place  names  and  whether  Piestewa  was  hero  enough  to  deserve  it. 

Piestewa' s father,  Terry,  who  saw  combat  in  Vietnam,  calls  his  daughter 
a warrior.  He  sees  the  mountain  as  more  than  just  a monument  to  her. 

"It's  named  after  Lori,"  he  said,  "but  yet  it  stands  for  every  vet  that 
didn't  get  to  come  home,  man  or  woman,  no  matter  where  they  come  from. 

We're  all  one  people." 

In  her  death,  Spc.  Lori  Piestewa  has  become  an  icon  for  21st-century 
America:  a young  woman  of  color,  half  Hispanic  and  half  Native  American,  a 
single  mom  who  joined  the  Army  to  make  something  of  herself  and  to  provide 
for  her  kids. 

Piestewa  died  doing  what  soldiers  do:  defending  her  comrades  and  her 
country.  She  raced  her  Humvee  through  a firefight  - twice  - after  rescuing 
her  best  friend,  Jessica  Lynch,  and  two  other  soldiers.  On  the  second  run, 
a rocket-propelled  grenade  found  the  Humvee  and  propelled  it  into  another 
truck,  killing  the  two  soldiers  and  Piestewa ' s sergeant.  Piestewa  and 
Lynch  were  taken  to  an  Iraqi  hospital,  where  Piestewa  died.  Lynch's 
televised  rescue  nine  days  later  was  emblematic  in  itself:  America's  every 
daughter  plucked  out  of  the  horrors  of  war. 

Lynch  will  be  at  today's  memorial,  and  so  will  Shoshana  Johnson,  Joseph 
Hudson  and  Patrick  Miller,  Piestewa 's  comrades  who  were  captured  in  the 
same  ambush. 

But  it's  not  in  the  Hopi  tradition  to  memorialize  the  dead. 

"The  Hopi  believe  that  once  you  go  on  your  journey,  you  don't  look  back," 
Terry  Piestewa  said.  "That's  the  way  of  healing.  In  her  case,  we  don't 
have  that  choice  because  she's  always  in  the  news,  there's  always  people 
talking  about  her." 

And  so  he  and  his  wife,  Percy,  share  willingly. 

They  talk  frankly  about  how  she  had  to  be  disinterred  in  Iraq  to  be 
returned  to  Arizona. 

"We  prayed  for  her  to  come  home,"  Terry  said.  "We  didn't  specify  how, 
and  this  is  what  we  got." 

Providing  for  family 

Lori  Ann  Piestewa  was  born  and  raised  in  Tuba  City,  a high-desert,  red- 
sandstone  town  75  miles  north  of  Flagstaff  on  the  Navajo  Reservation,  one 
of  four  children  of  Terry  and  Percy. 

Terry  is  a Hopi  born  in  Winslow,  who  grew  up  in  Chicago  and  San 
Francisco  after  his  mother  died. 

Percy  is  Mexican-American,  born  in  Flagstaff  but  raised  on  the 
reservation  after  her  mother  died  and  her  father  married  a Native  American. 


Lori  was  their  youngest  child,  good-natured  and  athletic.  She  married 
her  high  school  sweetheart  right  after  graduation,  moved  to  North  Carolina, 
where  her  husband  was  stationed  in  the  Army,  and  had  two  children. 

When  the  marriage  broke  up,  she  moved  back  to  Tuba  City  and  decided  to 
enlist . 

"Her  inspiration  was  her  kids,"  Terry  said.  "We  didn't  have  the  money  to 
send  her  to  school.  And  she  didn't  have  it,  either.  So  that  was  her 
inspiration:  Go  in  the  military  to  get  a GI  Bill  and  a way  of  supporting 
her  family. " 

Lori's  parents  and  her  children  were  at  Fort  Bliss,  Texas,  to  see  Lori 
and  her  friend  Jessica  board  the  bus  that  would  take  them  to  war  in  early 
2003.  Percy  kept  in  contact  with  her  by  e-mail.  Lori  told  her  that  if  she 
died,  she  wanted  to  be  buried  in  the  Hopi  way  and  that  she  wanted  her 
parents  to  care  for  her  kids. 

"Mom,  I want  you  to  love  them,"  she  told  Percy.  "I  don't  want  them  to  be 
brats,  and  I don't  want  them  to  be  a menace  to  society." 

On  March  20,  2003,  just  minutes  before  the  convoy  pushed  into  Iraq,  Lori 
sent  another  e-mail  to  her  mother. 

"We're  going  in,"  she  wrote,  "but  don't  e-mail  me  back  because  I hot- 
wired my  CO's  (commanding  officer's)  computer,  and  I'm  not  supposed  to  be 
on  it.  Take  care  of  the  babies,  and  I'll  see  you  when  I get  back." 

Three  days  later,  Terry  and  Percy  heard  about  the  ambush  from  TV  news, 
and  they  knew  that  it  involved  Lori's  unit.  They  called  Fort  Bliss  to  ask 
if  Lori  was  among  the  prisoners  of  war  and  were  told  she  was  not.  The  next 
they  heard  of  their  daughter  was  a late-night  knock  on  the  door:  two 
officers  who  had  come  to  tell  them  that  Lori  was  missing  in  action. 

A shining  star 

Two  flags  whip  in  the  wind  outside  the  Piestewa  home  north  of  Flagstaff: 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  the  black  POW  commemorative  banner. 

The  house  was  built  in  2005  for  the  TV  show  Extreme  Makeover:  Home 
Edition  in  a well-spaced  housing  development  that  until  recently  was  just 
a meadow  of  yellow  sunflowers. 

Near  the  front  entranceway,  Percy  and  Terry  keep  a freestanding  room 
dedicated  to  Lori,  with  photos  and  paintings  and  Indian  blankets,  and  the 
few  effects  that  came  home  with  her  body:  her  dog  tags,  her  Army  ID  card, 
her  watch  and  a silver  ring. 

The  rest  of  the  house  is  like  a museum,  full  of  kachinas  and  Native 
artwork.  Lori,  Percy  said,  "is  around  here  in  spirit  a lot." 

The  home's  rear  windows  look  right  up  at  the  San  Francisco  Peaks,  which 
are  sacred  to  the  Hopi  people. 

Lori's  daughter,  Carla  Whiterock,  likes  to  think  that  her  mom  is  with 
the  Hopi  kachinas  who  live  on  the  peaks. 

She  sees  her  mom  when  she  looks  up  at  the  stars.  Carla's  brother, 

Brandon  Whiterock,  explains  that  the  Hopis  believe  that  their  spirits  go 
up  among  the  stars  after  death. 

Brandon,  8,  is  a husky,  well-spoken  and  serious  young  man.  He  was  4 when 
his  mother  died,  but  he  remembers  visiting  with  her  and  Jessica  at  Fort 
Bliss.  He  is  tongue-tied  talking  about  her,  but  he  knows  that  he  misses 
her . 

Carla,  7,  is  a smiley  little  girl  with  dark  hair  that  reaches  down  her 
back.  Her  grandparents  say  that  she  looks  and  acts  just  like  Lori  did  as  a 
child.  But  she  was  barely  3 when  her  mother  went  to  war,  and  she  doesn't 
remember  her. 

Still,  she  was  happy  to  show  visitors  the  picture  books  about  her  mom. 

And  as  her  grandmother  helped  her  with  the  big  words,  she  read  aloud  a 
Hopi  prayer  from  one  of  them. 

"When  you  awaken  in  the  morning  hush,  I am  the  swift  uplifting  rush  of 
quiet  birds  in  circled  flight.  I am  the  soft  stars  that  shine  at  night.  Do 
not  stand  at  my  grave  and  cry.  I am  not  there.  I did  not  die." 

Copyright  c.  2007  The  Arizona  Republic.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Court  allows  UKB  suit  over  Arkansas  River 
March  20,  2007 

The  United  Keetoowah  Band  of  Oklahoma  can  proceed  with  a lawsuit  over  the 
Arkansas  River  without  the  participation  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  an 
appeals  court  ruled  on  Monday. 

In  a unanimous  decision,  the  Federal  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  said  the 
Cherokee  Nation  has  no  stake  in  the  UKB  lawsuit.  The  three-judge  panel 
said  the  Federal  Claims  Court  was  wrong  to  dismiss  the  case. 

The  ruling  means  the  UKB  can  seek  a share  of  a $40  million  settlement 
awarded  to  the  Cherokee  Nation,  the  Choctaw  Nation  and  the  Chickasaw 
Nation.  The  three  tribes  accepted  the  money  for  mismanagement  of  the 
Arkansas  Riverbed  and  for  the  loss  of  certain  drybed  lands.  The  tribes 
still  retain  ownership  of  the  riverbed. 

Congress  enacted  the  settlement  in  2002  but  left  the  door  open  for  other 
tribes  to  seek  a share  of  the  settlement.  The  Cherokee  Nation,  however, 
claimed  that  the  UKB  suit  couldn't  proceed  without  its  involvement.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Cherokee  Nation  said  it  couldn't  be  joined  in  the  case  due 
to  its  sovereign  immunity. 

The  Federal  Circuit  disagreed,  noting  that  Congress  limited  potential 
suits  to  damage  claims  and  limited  the  amount  of  potential  compensation. 

In  this  respect,  the  Cherokee  Nation  has  no  "interest"  in  the  UKB  suit, 
the  court  said. 

The  case  was  returned  to  the  Federal  Claims  Court  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  UKBs  still  have  to  prove  they  are  owed  money  for  the  river. 

Copyright  c.  2007  Indianz.com. 
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Three  area  tribes  establish  economic  development  commission 
Molly  Miron  Bemidji  Pioneer 
March  21,  2007 

WALKER  - In  a two-day  gathering  Nov.  29  and  30  at  the  Shooting  Star 
Casino  in  Mahnomen,  tribal  council  members  from  the  Ojibwe  nations  of 
White  Earth,  Red  Lake  and  Leech  Lake  agreed  to  form  a three-way 
partnership  for  economic  development. 

On  Tuesday,  White  Earth  Chairwoman  Erma  Vizenor  and  Leech  Lake  Chairman 
George  Goggleye  Dr.,  along  with  their  tribal  council  members,  gathered  in 
specially  called  meetings  at  the  Northern  Lights  Casino  near  Walker.  They 
signed  the  resolution  establishing  the  Northern  MN  Tribal  Economic 
Development  Commission. 

Red  Lake  Chairman  Floyd  Dourdain  Dr.,  who  did  not  sign  Tuesday,  said  he 
has  distributed  copies  of  the  resolution  to  members  of  the  Red  Lake  Tribal 
Council  and  Hereditary  Chiefs,  and  all  are  in  agreement  with  the  proposal. 

"The  resolution  has  the  blessing  of  the  Red  Lake  Tribal  Council,"  he 
said . 

However,  the  Red  Lake  Hereditary  Chiefs,  who  advise  the  council,  have 
asked  that  no  Red  Lake  Tribal  Council  meeting  be  held  outside  the  nation's 
ancestral  boundaries. 

"We  honor  their  requests,"  Dourdain  said. 

Instead,  he  said,  the  Tribal  Council  and  Hereditary  Chiefs  will  sign  the 


resolution  at  a special  meeting  he  will  call  when  he  returns  to  Red  Lake. 

The  vision  of  the  framers  of  the  resolution  is  to  strengthen  the  economy 
of  the  entire  region  through  tribal  partnerships . 

Areas  where  the  three  tribes  are  considering  cooperation  include: 

- Education  from  early  childhood  to  adult 

- Tourism 

- Medical  and  mental  health  facilities  and  care. 

The  historic  gathering  of  the  three  tribes  opened  with  drum  songs  by  the 
Bug-O-Nay-Ge-Shig  School's  K-12  drum  group,  flag  ceremony  by  Leech  Lake 
and  White  Earth  American  Legion  members  and  invocation  by  elder  and 
spiritual  leader  George  Goggleye  Sr. 

Goggleye  Sr.  prayed  for  the  Creator's  blessing  and  help  in  the  new 
endeavor,  as  well  as  safe  travel  for  the  Cass  Lake-Bena  and  Bagley  boys 
basketball  teams  competing  in  the  state  tournaments  this  week. 

Goggleye  Sr.  said  he  remembers  attending  meetings  with  his  grandfather 
where  various  tribes  joined  to  work  on  issues  of  mutual  interest  and 
advise  each  other.  That  tradition  has  waned,  he  said,  but  now  has 
reorganized . 

"One  reservation  cannot  stand  alone,"  he  said.  "Two  reservations  are 
stronger  than  one.  Three  reservations  can  be  stronger  than  two.  Dust  think 
what  we  could  do  if  we  all  worked  together.  We'd  have  an  Indian  president. 

Goggleye  Sr.  noted  the  young  singers  from  the  school,  who  are 
perpetuating  the  Ojibwe  language  and  traditions,  particularly  Casey  Smith, 
9,  who  led  one  of  the  songs  in  a clear  high  voice. 

"The  little  ones  are  going  to  benefit  from  this,  not  us  old  guys,"  he 
said.  "It's  not  about  us.  It's  about  them,  the  little  people." 

Dohn  Herrera,  Leech  Lake  business  development  director,  who  acted  as 
master  of  ceremonies  for  the  event,  dedicated  his  role  to  his  great- 
grandfather, Peter  Taylor,  who  100  years  ago  worked  hard  in  Onigum,  served 
as  postmaster  and  taught  his  neighbors  how  to  plant  potatoes. 

Goggleye  Dr.  said  combining  the  three  tribes  results  in  a population  of 
between  40,000  and  50,000  people. 

"I  think  it's  time  for  us  to  be  progressive,"  he  said.  "We  have  the 
opportunity  to  do  something  special  that  hasn't  been  done  in  years.  I 
could  have  said,  ^It's  about  time,'  but  that  would  put  a negative  spin  on 
it.  "I'd  like  to  say,  'It's  our  time.'" 

Dourdain  was  accompanied  to  the  gathering  by  Tom  Westbrook,  a 
representative  to  the  Red  Lake  Tribal  Council  from  Redby,  the  nation's 
industrial  center.  Dourdain  agreed  that  the  November  meeting  at  Mahnomen 
gave  him  a positive  outlook  about  reaching  out  to  other  tribes. 

"On  a national  scale,  tribes  are  being  made  to  compete  against  each 
other,"  he  said. 

Cooperation  will  provide  more  economy  opportunities,  Dourdain  said. 

Vizenor  said  the  establishment  of  the  Tribal  Economic  Development 
Commission  took  years  of  planning.  The  initiative  came  from  Mille  Lacs 
Chairwoman  Melanie  Benjamin  in  Duly  2005  and  led  to  the  November  summit. 
Benjamin's  suggestion  was  rooted  in  the  successful  summit  for  cooperation 
in  2003  between  Mille  Lacs  and  adjacent  counties. 

"One  of  the  reasons  we  want  to  have  a commission,  we  as  tribal  leaders 
are  not  going  to  be  here  long,"  Vizenor  said.  "Our  political  lives  are 
short . " 

The  commission  would  not  be  affected  by  changes  in  tribal  government, 
she  said,  and  would  continue  with  the  goals  of  the  resolution  whatever 
election  outcomes  are. 

"We  are  nations,  strong  and  proud  tribal  nations,"  Vizenor  added. 
"Whatever  we  do,  wherever  we  go,  however  we  move  ahead,  we  must  protect 
our  sovereignty." 

However,  she  said,  the  leaders  have  the  true  spirit  of  chiefs:  servants 
to  their  people. 

Herrera  also  read  a letter  delivered  from  Norman  Deschamps  of  the  Grand 
Portage  Band  and  president  of  the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe.  Deschamps 
thanked  Red  Lake,  White  Earth  and  Leech  Lake,  endorsed  the  resolution  and 
pledged  his  band's  support. 

Copyright  c.  2007  The  Pioneer/Bemid ji,  MN. 
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Alaska  Natives  push  Congress  on  global  warming 
By  ALEX  deMARBAN 
Anchorage  Daily  News 
March  19,  2007 

Blaming  a hotter  planet  for  endangering  their  lives  and  culture,  more 
than  125  Alaska  Native  organizations  have  signed  a resolution  urging 
Congress  to  take  stronger  action  to  combat  global  warming. 

Several  village  leaders  plan  to  give  the  resolution,  which  ask  for  a 
mandatory  cap  on  greenhouse  gas  emissions,  to  members  of  Congress  on 
Wednesday. 

"We  want  to  make  the  point  that  our  community  needs  drastic  changes  in 
order  for  us  to  survive  far  into  the  future,"  said  Tony  Weyiouanna  of 
Shishmaref,  a Northwest  Alaska  village  threatened  by  coastal  erosion. 

The  resolution,  representing  the  voices  of  thousands  of  Natives,  is 
unprecedented  because  it  includes  input  from  every  region  of  Alaska,  said 
organizer  Anna  Davidson,  a Yup'ik  mother  of  three. 

Supporters  include  the  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives  - a large  statewide 
group  - as  well  as  tribal  governments,  village  corporations  and  regional 
social-service  organizations,  she  said. 

Environmentalists,  members  of  Congress  and  Mayor  Stanley  Tocktoo  of 
Shishmaref  will  be  among  the  speakers  at  a rally  Tuesday  at  the  U.S. 

Capitol  aimed  at  reducing  the  causes  of  climate  change. 

Organizers  have  said  that  thousands  will  attend  what  they  call  Climate 
Crisis  Action  Day,  which  would  make  it  the  largest  demonstration  held  in 
Washington  on  the  subject  of  warming  global  temperatures. 

The  Arctic  is  warming  faster  than  other  parts  of  the  planet  and  Alaska 
Natives,  often  outdoors  practicing  subsistence  lifestyles,  arguably  have 
more  to  lose  from  global  warming  than  most  Americans,  Davidson  said. 

Dramatic  environmental  changes  imperil  Natives  and  the  animals  they  hunt 
and  fish,  the  two-page  resolution  says,  and  changes  are  needed  quickly. 

Warmer  air  and  water  have  caused  diseases  in  fish,  plants  and  wildlife, 
the  resolution  says.  Storm-bred  waves  are  eating  the  ground  beneath 
villages  - they're  less  protected  by  shoreline  ice  - forcing  a handful  of 
villages  to  plan  for  relocation.  Thinning  ice  has  made  winter  travel  on 
lakes  and  rivers  riskier  because  snowmachines  and  people  can  crash  through. 

People  in  Shishmaref,  a village  of  581,  are  afraid  walrus  will  stop 
coming,  Weyiouanna  said. 

Walrus  hunt  from  the  ice,  diving  to  sea  bottoms  to  feed.  If  the  ice 
moves  out  too  far,  above  sea  bottoms  the  walrus  can't  reach,  they  may  not 
survive,  he  said. 

The  coastal  village,  built  on  an  island  in  the  Chukchi  Sea,  is  eroding 
quickly,  he  said.  The  community  is  looking  at  new  locations.  It  can 
survive  another  10  to  15  years  before  it  needs  to  move,  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  reported  last  year. 

"Considering  the  amount  of  erosion  we  see  every  summer  and  fall  we  don't 
have  much  time,"  he  said. 

Many  leading  climate  scientists  have  said  the  average  Alaska  temperature 
has  risen  4 degrees  in  40  years,  and  could  rise  another  5 to  9 degrees  in 
the  next  100  years.  Late  summer  sea  ice  off  the  North  Slope  has  shrunk 
substantially,  leaving  open  water  for  longer  stretches  of  the  year. 

Many  scientists  blame  greenhouse  gas  emissions  that  come  from  the 
burning  of  fossils  fuels,  such  as  oil  in  cars  and  diesel  in  power  plants. 

Alaska  Sens.  Ted  Stevens  and  Lisa  Murkowski,  both  Republicans,  have 
sponsored  bills  to  improve  fuel-efficiency  standards  and  reduce  petroleum 


use . 

The  measures  are  a good  start,  but  not  strong  enough,  said  Deborah 
Williams,  Alaska  Conservation  Solutions  president.  The  Anchorage-based 
group  gave  Davidson's  effort  money,  Williams  said. 

The  senators  need  to  support  bills  that  limit  greenhouse  gas  emissions, 
she  said. 

Murkowski  is  considering  a bill  by  Sen.  leff  Bingaman,  D-N.M.,  that 
would  do  that,  said  spokesman  Kevin  Sweeney. 

The  limits  are  lower  than  in  other  bills  before  Congress,  but  it's  less 
likely  to  slow  the  economy,  he  said. 

Murkowski  has  asked  the  state  university's  Institute  of  Social  and 
Economic  Research  to  study  the  impacts  of  Bingaman 's  bill  on  Alaska's 
economy,  Sweeney  said.  If  it  doesn't  hurt  the  economy  too  much,  she  may 
vote  for  it,  he  said. 

Davidson,  originally  from  Southwest  Alaska,  now  lives  in  Anchorage.  She 
began  sending  draft  resolutions  to  Native  organizations  last  summer  after 
noticing  that  berries  bloomed  and  bird  eggs  hatched  earlier  every  year 
near  Kwigillingok,  a Southwest  village  she  travels  to  every  summer. 

She  blames  warmer  temperatures  and  said  earlier  hatching  times  could 
hurt  chick  survival  if  mothers  can't  find  food,  she  said. 

There  will  be  more  changes  if  Congress  doesn't  act  soon,  she  said. 

"We  know  this  is  happening  and  it's  affecting  us  and  we  need  our  leaders 
to  do  something  about  it,"  she  said. 

Daily  News  reporter  Alex  deMarban  can  be  reached  at  ademarban@adn.com. 

The  Washington  Post  contributed  to  this  article. 

Copyright  c.  2007  The  Anchorage  Daily  News, 
a subsidiary  of  The  McClatchy  Company. 
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Tim  Giago:  Venezuela  steps  up  for  Indian  nations 
March  19,  2007 

Native  American  journalist  Dodi  Rave  Lee  of  Lee  Enterprise  Newspapers  was 
recently  lambasted  in  a letter  to  the  editor  to  our  local  daily  for  having 
the  temerity  to  laud  the  donation  of  funds  for  heating  fuel  for  the  very 
poor  Indian  nations  of  the  Northern  Plains. 

The  criticism  was  initiated  by  the  fact  that  the  donor  was  the  Citgo 
Petroleum  Corporation  based  in  Flouston,  Texas  and  headed  by  the  President 
of  Venezuela,  Flugo  Chavez,  the  man  reviled  by  many  Americans  for  referring 
to  President  George  W.  Bush  on  the  floor  of  the  United  Nations  as  the 
"Devil . " 

How  did  it  happen  that  the  President  of  Venezuela  reached  out  to  help 
the  poor  and  the  indigenous  people  of  the  United  States?  After  two  major 
hurricanes  devastated  the  Southern  U.  S.,  a group  of  U.  S.  Senators  sent 
out  a plea  to  the  major  oil  companies  to  help  low-income  families  with 
energy  assistance.  Most  major  oil  companies  were  coming  off  of  scandalous 
profits  because  of  the  sharp  rise  in  fuel  costs.  Only  one  company  heeded 
the  plea  of  the  senators  and  that  was  Citgo  Petroleum  Corporation  headed 
by  Chavez. 

Federal  and  state  funding  for  low-income  energy  assistance  programs  has 
dropped  dramatically  in  the  past  few  years.  A late  winter  blast  in  the 
Northern  Plains  hit  at  a time  when  most  of  the  federal  dollars  for  low- 
income  energy  assistance  had  run  out.  The  late  winter  freeze  left  many 
indigenous  people  in  dire  straits.  When  it  comes  to  a matter  of  surviving, 
Indians  and  other  impoverished  people  reach  out  to  any  assistance 
available.  Olympic  Gold  Medallist  Billy  Mills,  an  Oglala  Lakota,  used  his 
non-profit  Running  Strong  Foundation  to  raise  energy  funds  for  some  low- 


income  households,  but  even  his  generosity  could  not  fill  the  need. 

Many  tribes  in  Montana  and  North  and  South  Dakota  were  advised  to  attend 
a meeting  in  Poison,  Montana  on  December  13,  2006  to  listen  and  discuss 
how  they  could  avail  themselves  of  the  money  for  heating  assistance. 

Rafael  Gomez,  Vice  President  of  Citgo,  and  Brian  O'Connor  of  the  Citizens 
Energy  Corporation  of  Boston  attended  the  meeting.  O'Connor's  non-profit 
organization  administered  the  program  last  year  and  would  be  charged  with 
administering  the  program  for  the  Indian  tribes. 

Although  major  oil  corporations  like  Exxon  had  reaped  more  profit  last 
year  than  at  any  time  in  their  history,  they  declined  the  invitation  to 
lend  a helping  hand  to  the  poor  people  of  America.  Hugo  Chavez  stepped  in 
to  fill  the  gap.  What  motives  would  prompt  him  to  do  this?  Certainly  it 
would  not  help  him  politically,  at  least  not  in  America  where  one  of  this 
Nation's  top  religious  figures,  Pat  Robertson,  called  for  his 
assassination . 

Some  of  the  very  poor  Indian  tribes  like  the  Chippewa  Cree  of  the  Rocky 
Boy  Reservation  in  Montana,  the  Cheyenne  River  and  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribes 
in  South  Dakota  needed  the  funds  in  order  to  keep  their  people  from 
freezing  to  death  and  accepted  the  donation  from  Mr.  Chavez  willingly. 

Where  was  the  rich  casino  owning  tribes?  Busy  counting  their  money  I would 
guess . 

There  is  an  old  saying  out  here  that  goes,  "You  will  know  me  better  when 
you  walk  a mile  in  my  moccasins."  Hugo  Chavez  is  a member  of  an  indigenous 
tribe  in  Venezuela.  He  has  been  called  "Indio"  and  worse  while  growing  up 
as  the  child  of  very  poor  parents.  He  has  walked  in  the  moccasins  of  the 
indigenous  people. 

In  America  it  is  very  easy  to  hate  someone  who  verbally  attacks  the 
president  of  the  United  States.  Chavez  has  never  held  his  tongue  even 
amongst  his  own  people  or  in  criticizing  other  nations  in  South  America.  I 
am  told  that  he  was  appalled  when  the  major  oil  companies  in  America  did 
not  step  forward  to  help  their  own  poor  and  low-income  people  when  called 
upon  to  do  so.  He  saw  this  as  the  kind  of  colonialism  he  has  grown  to 
despise. 

Chavez  is  not  alone  in  his  mistrust  of  America.  In  fact,  America's 
status  is  at  an  all-time  low  in  many  Central  and  South  American  countries. 
Chavez  did  not  create  this  situation  and  he  is  not  above  using  it  as  a 
tool  to  annoy  Bush  and  his  administration. 

Hugo  Chavez  is  a controversial  figure  to  America,  especially  amongst  its 
politicians.  But  he  has  done  much  to  improve  the  living  conditions,  the 
health  care  and  the  educational  opportunities  for  his  own  people  in 
Venezuela,  especially  for  the  very  poor  and  the  indigenous.  As  a matter  of 
record  Republican  presidential  candidate  Rudy  Giuliani's  law  firm  lobbies 
for  Citgo  Petroleum  Corporation.  Does  he  keep  his  fingers  crossed  behind 
his  back  when  he  attacks  Chavez? 

However,  if  the  profit  mongering  oil  companies  of  this  Nation  had 
stepped  forward  when  called  upon,  there  would  have  been  no  reason  for 
Chavez  and  Citgo  to  step  up. 

There  is  a lot  of  respect  for  President  Chavez  among  the  Indian  nations 
of  this  country.  He  didn't  make  promises  that  he  couldn't  or  wouldn't  keep, 
but  instead  put  his  money  where  his  mouth  is.  American  Indians  appreciate 
that  form  of  directness. 

Go  to  some  of  the  blogs  so  prevalent  in  America  and  you  will  find  all 
sorts  of  names  for  President  Bush  and  most  of  them  are  considerably  worse 
than  "Devil."  Chimp  and  Chimpy  are  two  that  come  to  mind.  But,  I suppose 
most  Americans  feel  it  is  their  inherent  right  to  speak  out  against  their 
president,  but  they  would  damn  to  hell  any  outsider  that  does  likewise. 

3odi  Rave  Lee  didn't  think  of  the  politics  of  the  low-income  energy 
assistance  offered  by  Chavez.  Instead,  she  thought  of  the  people  that 
would  have  suffered  unnecessarily  if  Citgo  had  not  been  willing  to  do  what 
the  American  petroleum  companies  and  the  United  States  government  refused 
to  do.  She  didn't  have  to  read  about  the  plight  of  the  indigenous  people 
of  America  to  understand  it  because  like  Hugo  Chavez  and  me,  she  has  lived 
it. 

McClatchy  News  Service  in  Washington,  DC  distributes  Tim  Giago's  weekly 


column.  He  can  be  reached  at  najournalists@rushmore.com.  Giago  was  also 
the  founder  and  former  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Lakota  Times  and  Indian 
Country  Today  newspapers  and  the  founder  and  first  president  of  the  Native 
American  Journalists  Association.  He  was  a Nieman  Fellow  at  Harvard  in  the 
class  of  1990  - 1991. 

Clear  Light  Books  of  Santa  Fe,  NM  (harmon@clearlightbooks.com)  published 
his  latest  book,  "Children  Left  Behind." 

Copyright  c.  2007  Indianz.Com. 
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The  dead  eye  of  the  storm 
by:  Andrew  Catt-Iron  Shell 

STD/HIV  Prevention  coordinator  for  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe 
March  21,  2007 

A look  at  HIV/AIDS  prevention  in  Indian  country 

The  disease  of  AIDS  is  kind  of  like  those  old  Western  movies.  You  know, 
where  the  gun-slinging  Texan  shoots  down  10  Indians  with  one  bullet.  Even 
Dick  Cheney  can't  do  that!  What  enemies  are  out  there  shooting  down  our 
first  Americans?  What  risky  behaviors  can  take  down  10  Indians  in  one 
careless  night?  A little  knowledge  about  the  risk  of  HIV/AIDS  would  help 
us  from  playing  Russian  roulette  with  our  health. 

All  people  from  the  four  directions  need  to  find  a common  ground  and 
wage  war  against  an  enemy  worthy  of  a pre-emptive  strike.  A sovereign  mind 
knows  how  formidable  the  adversary  of  HIV/AIDS  is.  We  must  go  into  this 
battle  with  the  equipment  and  tools  needed:  knowledge  of  the  enemy  and 
using  more  than  a child's  squirt  gun  to  put  out  this  fire. 

The  HIV  virus,  the  incurable  virus  that  leads  to  the  disease  of  AIDS,  is 
attacking  our  people  throughout  Indian  country.  American  Indians  and 
Alaska  Natives  have  the  third-highest  rate  (above  whites)  of  AIDS 
diagnoses,  despite  representing  a very  small  number  in  the  population  of 
the  United  States.  On  this  battlefield,  we  can  sometimes  be  our  own  worst 
enemy.  There  was  a time  when  American  Indian  communities  were  severely 
uncomfortable  speaking  to  issues  of  substance  abuse,  domestic  violence  or 
mental  health.  We  behaved  as  if  the  good,  the  bad  and  the  ugly  were  in 
someone  else's  closet.  Not  talking  about  HIV/AIDS  is  an  injustice  to 
ourselves  and  those  we  love. 

We  can  overcome  HIV/AIDS  in  Indian  country  by  rekindling  the  power  of 
who  we  are:  a Native  people.  In  traditional  times,  tribal  nations 
addressed  our  health  as  a team  effort.  They  must  have  had  good 
communication  skills  to  accomplish  that.  Our  health,  the  strength  of  our 
mind  and  spirit,  was  the  greatest  weapon  in  our  arsenal.  Contemporary 
times  offer  a level  of  dysfunction  as  we  sometimes  speak  to  our  health 
challenges  as  if  we're  trying  to  hide  dirty  laundry.  Some  people  hide  from 
these  health  challenges  because  they  were  taught  to  accept  intolerance  and 
denial  as  a coping  skill. 

Could  you  walk  in  an  AIDS  patient's  moccasins  and  survive  the 
intolerance  and  discrimination  of  two  cultures?  Could  you  survive  the 
daily  effects  of  powerful  AIDS  drugs  that  must  be  taken  diligently?  Those 
suffering  through  chemotherapy  could  easily  testify  to  the  harsh  and 
invasive  medical  procedures  and  powerful  drug  treatments  have  on  the  human 
body.  Sometimes  they  have  to  poison  you  to  treat  your  sickness.  The 
disease  is  no  longer  a death  sentence,  but  it  can  drastically  influence 
the  quality  of  your  life.  Do  you  think  this  could  never  happen  to  you?  If 
you  answered  yes,  you've  taken  one  blind  step  towards  potential  risk  for 
the  infection. 

Why  wouldn't  you  want  to  unite  against  an  enemy  that  already  has  taken 


healthy  lives  hostage  in  your  own  community?  We  did  not  mobilize  when  the 
first  alarm  of  HIV/AIDS  was  sounded.  In  the  1980s,  the  evening  news, 
politicians  and  dealers  of  stigma  sold  the  American  public  on  the  idea 
that  HIV  was  isolated  to  gay  and  two-spirit  communities.  Stigma  and  lack 
of  the  government's  trust  responsibility  to  Indian  country  has  kept  us 
passive  in  our  fight  to  address  this  preventable  chronic  disease. 

AIDS  goes  down  to  the  core  of  who  we  are  as  American  Indians.  It  is  a 
disease  that  attacks  the  sovereignty  of  our  blood,  the  sovereignty  of 
minds  and  spirit.  It  gives  others  the  opportunity  to  define  our  demise 
through  their  misguided  perceptions  of  who  we  are  as  Native  peoples.  What 
is  involved  is  so  sacred  that  many  are  blinded  by  the  power  of  it  all.  The 
power  of  this  disease  is  rooted  in  the  blood,  and  many  people  are  afraid 
of  blood.  The  American  mentality  is  to  fear  what  it  does  not  understand. 

Statistics  don't  count  tears.  There's  no  profit  margin  in  that.  So  they 
label  the  American  Indian  as  a victim  just  by  the  sheer  numbers  of  our 
health  challenges  and  poverty  levels.  We  need  our  tribal  leaders  to 
question  why  the  mechanisms  to  challenge  HIV/AIDS  have  outright  failed.  It 
should  be  unacceptable  that  HIV  rates  among  Natives  in  states  like  South 
Dakota  are  15  percent  of  the  overall  infection  rate,  yet  we  represent  only 
8 percent  of  the  overall  state  population.  That's  a 25  percent  increase 
from  2001.  The  first  Americans  are  left  without  the  proper  equipment  and 
tools  needed  to  aggressively  battle  this  disease.  Success  through  process 
will  never  happen  so  long  as  Indian  country  continues  to  be  treated  as 
incapable  of  its  own  solutions. 

The  federal  response  to  HIV  prevention  in  Indian  country  has  been 
lethargic  at  best.  It  outsources  trust  responsibility  to  state  health 
departments.  This  process  promotes  parity,  inclusion  and  representation, 
yet  it  ignores  tribal  sovereignty.  It  gives  state  health  departments 
jurisdiction  over  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention  HIV 
prevention-dollars  needed  for  Indian  country.  Who  can  explain  how  that 
empowers  Native  communities  to  buy  into  the  concept  of  HIV  prevention? 

This  scenario  limits  our  capacity  to  address  HIV/AIDS  in  the  culturally, 
tribally  directed  manner  needed  for  success.  If  nothing  else,  it 
authorizes  tribal  governments  to  question  what  services  are  provided 
towards  HIV  prevention  to  Indian  country.  Are  they  accountable  to  the 
needs?  Do  they  meet  the  state's  HIV  prevention  responsibility  to  all 
constituents  within  tribal  jurisdictions?  All  562  federally  recognized 
tribes  in  the  United  States  face  these  issues. 

Leaders  within  Indian  country  need  to  build  self-sustaining  approaches 
to  overall  wellness.  No  one's  going  to  do  it  for  us.  Addressing  the  whole 
of  the  person  has  been  successful  in  meeting  other  health  challenges  that 
Indian  country  has  faced.  It's  time  for  Indian  country  to  exercise  our 
sovereignty  and  push  for  realistic  prevention/intervention  services  on  and 
off  the  reservation  to  our  tribal  members.  Science  does  not  always 
validate  what  Natives  may  define  as  "realistic."  Natives  know  what  will 
work  to  address  HIV/AIDS  within  tribal  communities,  yet  we  are  held 
hostage  by  systems  that  keep  paternal  control  over  our  sovereign 
approaches.  Shame  on  us  for  tolerating  the  institutional  and  bureaucratic 
abuse  that  we  put  up  with.  We've  been  played  against  each  other  for  too 
long;  the  urban  Indian  against  the  rural.  Health  care  funding  for  the 
American  Indian  is  unrealistically  minimal  in  the  Federal  budget  thus 
becoming  a tool  for  conquer  and  divide.  It  offers  band-aids  to  a trauma 
vie  tim. 

How  did  we  miss  our  relatives  dying  around  us?  Too  many  watched  as  those 
who  identified  as  two-spirit  and  those  who  remained  on  the  down-low  passed 
on  to  the  spirit  world,  their  lives  cut  short  to  HIV/AIDS  without  enough 
having  been  said.  Did  we  help  our  relatives  in  need?  Did  they  mourn  in 
silence  when  they  really  wanted  to  scream  and  shout?  It  doesn't  help 
knowing  that  some  don't  hurt,  not  so  much  from  the  disease  as  from  the 
pain  they  feel  from  not  having  a strong  support  system. 

The  single-parent  father  of  a preschool  child  was  turned  away  from  a 
tribal  domestic  violence  shelter.  He  was  being  beaten  up  by  other  family 
members  on  a regular  basis  and  his  child  ridiculed  because  the  parent  is 
HIV  positive.  The  shelter  told  them  that  they  don't  provide  services  for 
this  type  of  abuse. 


The  elementary  school  girl  does  not  understand  what  all  the  playground 
teasing  and  bullying  are  about,  even  by  children  related  by  blood.  She 
doesn't  understand  the  whispers  behind  her  or  why  teachers  have  quit 
working  because  they're  afraid  of  her  mother.  She  just  knows  that  her 
mommy  has  a disease  called  AIDS  and  each  day  with  her  mother  is  a blessing. 
How  many  of  us  are  willing  to  stand  with  our  relatives  who  endure  these 
types  of  brutal  behavior?  In  a perfect  world,  there  would  be  no  stigma 
involved  in  addressing  the  challenges  of  a chronic  illness.  The  stigma  and 
intolerance  shown  thus  far  around  HIV/AIDS  is  far  more  damaging  to 
American  society  than  the  disease  will  ever  be. 

Why  wait  for  Thanksgiving  to  talk  about  American  Indians?  Why  wait  for 
March  21,  National  Native  American  HIV/AIDS  Awareness  Day,  to  talk  openly 
about  this  disease? 

The  conversation  should  start  with  questioning  your  own  risk  and  the 
risk  to  loved  ones.  Do  our  daughters  know  how  to  protect  themselves  when 
out  on  Friday  nights  with  friends?  Do  our  young  men  know  how  to  respect 
women,  even  in  thought?  Domestic  and  teen  dating  violence,  crystal 
methamphetamine  and  alcohol  are  variables  that  can  lead  us  to  a path  of 
AIDS  infection.  We  can  respect  ourselves  and  those  we  love  by  speaking  to 
our  health  challenges  in  an  open  and  unthreatening  way.  Knowledge  truly  is 
power  in  the  fight  against  HIV/AIDS. 

We  must  move  past  our  comfort  zones  and  keep  HIV/AIDS  from  being  the 
smallpox-infected  blankets  once  used  to  thin  out  tribal  populations.  The 
life  force  of  our  future  generations  depends  on  our  ability  to  step  up  to 
the  enemy  of  HIV/AIDS.  There  is  no  time  to  waste. 

Andrew  Catt-Iron  Shell  is  Eastern  Cherokee/Sicangu  Lakota.  He  serves  as  a 
community  organizer  for  the  Western  South  Dakota  Native  American 
Organizing  Project  with  advocacy  to  welfare  reform  and  issues  affecting 
American  Indian  populations.  He  can  be  contacted  at  igmu49@hotmail.com. 
Copyright  c.  1998  - 2007  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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One  Native  Life 
Reaching  Grandfather 
Richard  Wagamese 
March  21,  2007 

My  grandfather's  name  was  John  Wagamese.  Our  family  name,  Wagamese,  comes 
from  an  Ojibway  phrase  meaning  'man  walking  by  the  crooked  water. ' It  was 
shortened  by  the  treaty  registrar  because  Wagamese  was  all  he  could 
pronounce  of  it,  but  it  came  from  the  trapline  my  great-great-grandfather 
established  along  the  Winnipeg  River.  The  same  one  my  grandfather  walked 
all  his  life. 

He  was  a bush  man,  John  Wagamese.  There  was  nothing  he  didn't  know  of  it, 
couldn't  comprehend  or  even  predict.  The  land  was  as  much  a part  of  him  as 
his  skin  and  he  wore  it  proudly,  humbly  and  with  much  honour.  In  our  patch 
of  northern  Ontario,  north  of  Lake  of  the  Woods,  he  was  a legend.  People 
still  talk  about  how  strong  he  was.  He  carried  a moose  carcass  ten  miles 
out  of  the  bush  one  time,  and  another  he  fashioned  an  elaborate  harness 
from  the  canvas  of  his  tent  and  hauled  120  pounds  of  blueberries  a day's 
walk  to  the  northern  store  for  sale.  He  knew  every  inch  of  our  traditional 
territory  and  in  my  mind  I see  him  walking  it  - a man  walking  by  the 
crooked  water. 

My  grandfather ' s life  was  the  last  truly  traditional  one  in  my  family 
history.  He  never  learned  to  speak  English,  never  learned  to  read  or  write, 
never  had  a driver's  license,  but  he  knew  the  land  like  an  old  hymn  and  it 


sang  through  him,  all  wild  and  exuberant  and  free. 

There's  a picture  of  us  in  my  mother's  photo  album.  I'm  young  with  long 
hair,  trying  as  hard  as  I can  to  look  the  part  of  the  Indian,  the  Ojibway. 
My  grandfather  is  on  a bed  in  light  blue  pajamas,  his  nose  bent  from  being 
broken,  eyes  sparkling  from  the  fists  of  cheekbone  beneath  his  wind 
wrinkled  skin,  his  hair  cut  severely  into  a brush  cut  and  the  bush  man's 
hands  clasped  almost  shyly  together  in  his  lap.  For  me  there  was  never  a 
question  about  who  the  real  Indian  in  that  photo  is. 

I met  him  when  I was  25.  I'd  been  taken  away  in  the  Sixties  Sweep  when 
the  government  hauled  Indian  kids  off  and  dumped  them  into  families  far 
away  from  their  traditional  territories  and  I hadn't  seen  my  family  for 
over  twenty  years.  I'd  never  known  I had  a grandfather,  just  as  I'd  never 
known  I had  a history  or  a culture,  vibrant,  compelling  and  alive.  But 
both  were  there  for  me  if  I would  have  them. 

The  arthritis  had  confined  Dohn  to  a nursing  home  by  then  and  I went  to 
see  him  whenever  I could.  He  couldn't  speak  English  and  I had  no  facility 
with  Ojibway.  But  when  I entered  the  room  that  first  time,  after  more  than 
twenty  years,  he  looked  at  me  with  that  toothless  smile  and  held  his  hand 
out  about  the  height  of  a small  child,  nodded  and  welcomed  me  home.  I've 
never  forgotten  that  - how  strong  the  language  of  love  can  be. 

We  sat  and  talked  through  an  interpreter  and  I asked  my  grandfather 
questions  about  our  history,  about  life  as  a traditional  Ojibway  and  about 
the  world  he  knew  in  the  bush.  He  was  generous  and  loved  to  talk.  It  was 
like  the  land  came  alive  for  him  again  and  in  his  mind's  eye  he  became  the 
young  man  of  local  legend,  striding  through  the  bush  filled  with  the  power 
of  intention  and  purpose.  Now  and  then  I'd  sneak  him  in  a beer  or  two  and 
he'd  sip  them  and  talk  about  the  old  days. 

When  my  grandfather  spoke  I felt  my  Ojibwayness  come  alive  in  me.  I 
lived  in  the  city,  worked  jobs  far  removed  from  any  he'd  ever  done  and 
surrounded  myself  with  things  he'd  never  found  time  to  crave.  My  world  at 
the  time  was  foreign  to  him  and  sitting  there  hearing  the  talk  of  times 
when  simplicity  was  a virtue  and  dependence  meant  always  mending  your  own 
net,  I learned  how  foreign  that  life  was  to  me.  But  it  was  mine,  accorded 
to  me  by  history,  by  family,  by  the  recollections  of  an  old  man  bent  by 
time,  wearied  some,  perhaps,  by  the  trail  and  eager  to  pass  them  on. 

I became  an  Indian  at  twenty-five  because  of  John  Wagamese.  Oh,  sure,  I 
still  had  the  long  hair,  the  beaded  vest,  the  moccasins,  the  turquoise 
rings  and  all  the  Hollywood  trappings  of  the  Indian  that  I'd  learned  in  my 
city  life  but  I wanted  the  Indian  look  I saw  in  that  photo  of  my 
grandfather.  The  look  that  said  'all  that  I am  is  here'.  That  was  the 
Indian  look  I craved. 

I found  it  to  greater  or  lesser  extents  through  the  last  twenty-seven 
years.  Sometimes  I've  been  fortunate  enough  to  feel  it  on  my  face  but  it's 
been  fleeting  like  learning  to  become  always  is.  It's  been  there  in 
ceremony,  in  talk  sometimes,  in  healing,  but  like  all  things  it  remains  a 
search,  a journey.  Still,  my  grandfather  lit  the  light  of  tradition  within 
me  and  in  the  soft  roll  of  the  old  talk  I found  and  reclaimed  myself. 

These  days  I know  that  to  look  as  Indian  as  my  grandfather  did  is  to  know 
the  land  like  an  old  hymn. 

He  died  in  his  sleep  when  I was  32.  When  I heard  I lay  in  my  bed  and 
stared  at  the  sky  outside  my  window  for  a long  time.  I wasn't  sad  for  him. 
His  life  was  a celebration.  I wasn't  in  grief  for  a loss.  What  he  had 
given  me  I could  never  lose.  I wasn't  bitter  and  I wasn't  angry. 

All  I knew,  for  absolute  certain,  was  that  to  honor  my  grandfather  I had 
to  take  a walk  out  on  the  land.  Standing  there,  looking  out  across  the 
broad  sweep  of  the  country  he  loved,  I came  to  realize  that  what  I felt 
for  him,  was  everything,  love  and  joy  and  grief  and  loss,  and  that  it  had 
an  Ojibway  name  and  I hadn't  found  the  language  for  it  yet. 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Cutting  Native  Peoples'  Health  Care 
Robert  D . Miller 
March  21,  2007 

American  Indians  have  access  to  federally-paid  health  care  based  on 
hundreds  of  treaties  the  United  States  signed  with  Indian  nations,  under 
the  accepted  federal  practice  of  more  than  100  years  and  as  a requirement 
of  the  trust  responsibility  the  U.S.  owes  the  Indian  nations  to  care  for 
their  welfare.  Indians  have  not,  however,  received  their  fair  share  of 
federal  health  care,  especially  in  light  of  this  heightened  duty.  In  fact, 
a Duly  18,  2003  study  by  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  entitled  "A 
Quiet  Crisis"  found  that 

...  the  federal  government's  rate  of  spending  on  health  care  for 
Native  Americans  is  50  percent  less  than  for  prisoners  or  Medicaid 
recipients,  and  60  percent  less  than  is  spent  annually  on  health  care 
for  the  average  American. 

Clearly,  the  United  States  is  not  fulfilling  its  treaty  and  trustee 
responsibility  to  provide  health  care  to  American  Indian  people. 

This  issue  has  been  brought  to  the  forefront  again  by  the  Bush 
administration's  attempts  to  block  reauthorization  of  the  Indian  Health 
Care  Improvement  Act.  The  IHCIA  was  first  enacted  into  law  in  1976  and 
signed  by  President  Gerald  Ford,  with  the  intention  of  bringing  the  level 
of  Indian  health  up  to  that  of  the  general  U.S.  population.  Since  then, 
presidents  Carter,  Reagan,  George  H.W.  Bush  and  Clinton  have  all  signed 
reauthorizations . 

The  IHCIA  expired  in  2000  and  has  been  only  temporarily  funded  by 
Congress  and  President  George  W.  Bush  in  the  interim.  Since  2001,  it 
appears  that  the  White  House  and  the  Department  of  Dustice  have  been 
opposing  its  reauthorization.  In  late  2006,  a Dustice  Department  "white 
paper"  that  opposed  the  bill  was  circulated  to  conservative  Republican 
Senators.  (The  department  now  denies  that  anyone  was  authorized  to 
circulate  it.)  Some  Republican  senators  put  a hold  on  the  IHCIA 
reauthorization  bill  and  thus  prevented  the  bill  from  being  considered  in 
the  last  days  of  the  109th  Congress. 

The  National  Indian  Health  Board  has  called  on  President  Bush  and 
Attorney  General  Gonzales  to  withdraw  this  white  paper  and  their 
objections  to  the  IHCIA,  but  the  Republican  Policy  Committee  has  informed 
senators'  offices  that  it  will  continue  to  oppose  reauthorization  of  the 
IHCIA,  claiming  that  it  is  "race-based"  legislation. 

In  a Senate  hearing  on  March  9,  2007,  Sen.  Byron  Dorgan,  D-N.D.,  slammed 
the  white  paper,  taking  the  White  House  and  Dustice  to  task  for  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  released  and  its  contents.  Republican  Sens.  Craig  Thomas, 
Wyo.,  and  Lisa  Murkowski,  Alaska,  also  voiced  concerns  about  the 
department's  stance  on  the  IHCIA  reauthorization  and  how  the  bill  was 
killed  in  the  109th  Congress. 

In  addition  to  questions  about  IHCIA  reauthorization,  the  Bush 
administration  has  also  targeted  the  elimination  of  health  care  for  urban 
Indians  (Indians  who  no  longer  live  on  their  tribal  reservations) . The 
administration  tried  to  eliminate  the  entire  Urban  Indian  Health  Program 
from  the  2007  budget  but  Congress  restored  it.  Now  the  administration  has 
again  removed  the  entire  $33  million  program  from  the  proposed  2008  budget. 

In  addition  to  cost-saving  concerns,  the  administration  claims  to  be 
worried  that  serving  urban  Indians  is  largely  a race-based  action  which 
federal  courts  would  disapprove  of,  a White  House  spokesman  told  the 
Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  on  March  8.  The  alleged  problem  lies  in 
the  possibility  of  some  people  who  are  of  Indian  heritage  but  not  enrolled 
in  federally-recognized  tribes  might  receiving  care  at  Urban  Indian  Health 
Service  facilities.  But  this  argument  is  clearly  specious.  In  fact,  the 
definition  of  an  Indian  to  be  served  under  the  IHCIA  is  the  same  as  it  has 


been  for  the  past  30  yeans  and  is  similar  to  the  definition  of  Indian 
found  in  President  Bush's  No  Child  Left  Behind  Act. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  long  ago  laid  to  rest  the  idea  that  government 
programs  for  the  benefit  - or  even  to  the  detriment  - of  Indians  is  a 
racially-based  "affirmative  action"  issue.  In  1974,  the  Supreme  Court 
stated  in  Morton  v.  Mancari  that  the  relationship  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Indian  nations  and  their  citizens  is  a political  and  treaty-based 
relationship  and  is  part  of  the  federal  government's  government-to- 
government  relationship  with  Indian  tribes.  Thus,  congressional  acts 
regarding  tribes  and  Indians  are  not  racial  or  affirmative  action  laws  but 
political  and  diplomatic  acts  of  the  Congress  vis-a-vis  the  tribal 
governments  and  authorized  by  Article  I,  section  8 of  the  Constitution. 

On  March  7,  2007,  a bipartisan  group  of  Representatives  introduced  H.R. 
1328  - legislation  to  reauthorize  and  even  strengthen  the  IHCIAj  a House 
committee  held  hearings  on  the  bill  on  March  14.  The  Senate  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  is  also  preparing  its  own  bill  to  reauthorize  the  IHCIA. 
Hopefully,  Congress  and  the  president  will  reauthorize  the  IHCIA  and 
restore  the  treaty  and  trust  responsibility  obligations  of  the  United 
States  to  protect  the  health  of  its  Indian  citizens  and  to  attempt  to 
bring  health  care  protections  for  Indians  up  to  the  same  standards  that 
all  Americans  enjoy. 

Robert  D . Miller  is  a law  professor  at  Lewis  & Clark  Law  School  and  the 
chief  justice  of  the  Grand  Ronde  Tribe.  He  is  the  author  of  Native 
America:  Discovered  and  Conquered. 

Copyright  c.  2007  TomPaine.com 
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Opinion:  Old  West  ignorance  alive  in  Butcher 
lodi  Rave 
March  25,  2007 

An  Old  West  Montana  lawmaker  recently  shot  himself  in  the  foot  - again  - 
after  making  antiquated  remarks  about  the  history  of  Native  peoples.  But 
this  isn't  the  first  time  state  Rep.  Ed  Butcher  has  drawn  blood. 

Lately,  my  inbox  has  been  filled  with  e-mails  from  people  who  are  livid 
about  the  latest  comments  from  Butcher,  a Republican  from  Winifred  who  has 
served  in  Montana's  Legislature  - first  the  Senate  and  now  the  House  - for 
nearly  eight  years. 

Unfortunately,  he's  getting  media  attention  for  all  the  wrong  reasons. 
Instead  of  being  noteworthy  for  legislating  meaningful  laws.  Butcher  is 
noted,  once  again,  for  making  disparaging  remarks.  He's  an  all-around 
abuser,  having  dumped  on  fellow  lawmakers,  disabled  youths,  and  - 
repeatedly  - the  indigenous  people  of  Montana. 

In  2001,  he  called  Indian  reservations  "ghettos." 

He  moved  on  to  call  severely  mentally  disabled  kids  "vegetables."  Twice, 
Butcher's  colleagues  forced  him  to  apologize  from  the  House  floor.  Last 
month,  there  was  even  a rare  call  for  censure  - for  the  full  legislative 
body  to  reprimand  him.  The  effort  failed. 

Meanwhile,  Butcher's  apologies  have  come  out  of  necessity  rather  than 
sincerity.  Early  in  this  year's  legislative  session,  he  referred  to  a 
gavel  as  a tomahawk  and  made  reference  to  "Chief  Windy  Boy,"  instead  of 
Rep.  Jonathon  Windy  Boy,  a Chippewa  Cree  from  the  Rocky  Boy's  Reservation. 
Butcher  insists  he  didn't  say  anything  wrong.  Behind  the  scenes,  he  told 
those  who  complained  to  "get  a life." 


Butcher  called  the  situation  with  Windy  Boy  "ironic/'  given  the  fact 
that  he  adopted  a baby  girl  from  the  Chippewa  Cree  Tribe.  That's  not 
ironic.  That's  disturbing.  Anyone  aware  of  his  Native  track  record  would 
understand  why.  People  like  Butcher  have  spurred  child  advocates  to  create 
the  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act  as  a way  to  keep  Native  children  connected  to 
their  tribal  communities.  No  one  seems  more  disconnected  with  indigenous 
people  than  Butcher. 

He's  kicking  up  dust  today  among  Indian  education  advocates  for 
sabotaging  attempts  to  teach  contemporary  and  historical  Native  issues  to 
public  school  students.  The  effort  is  mandated  by  the  Montana  Constitution , 
but  for  30  years,  lawmakers  failed  to  support  it.  It  wasn't  until  the 
state  was  sued  that  legislators  finally  designated  the  first  dollar  bill 
for  Indian  education  in  2005. 

But  Butcher  believes  it's  enough. 

Last  week,  Dorothea  Susag,  a retired  Montana  teacher,  e-mailed  Butcher, 
who  sits  on  the  House  Education  Committee.  She  asked  him  to  support 
funding  for  an  Indian  education  bill  now  before  the  state  Legislature.  She 
also  asked  him  to  help  get  culturally  relevant  teaching  material  into 
teachers'  hands,  material  written  by  Native  sources. 

He  could  have  dismissed  her,  and  simply  thanked  her  for  writing. 

Instead,  he  e-mailed  her,  embarking  on  a diatribe. 

His  told  her  whites  wrote  everything  because  Indians  never  had  a written 
language  and  didn't  even  know  how  to  communicate  beyond  sign  language 
before  grabbing  hold  of  farm  tools.  "One  thing  that  anyone  who  has 
knowledge  of  the  stages  of  human  development  understands  is  that  'hunter- 
gathers  cultures'  had  a very  limited  vocabulary  which  increased  as  they 
progressed  into  an  'agrarian  culture.'  " 

Butcher  appears  to  be  a victim  of  his  own  lack  of  Indian  Education  for 
All.  His  own  vocabulary  needs  enhancement.  The  anthropological  lexicon 
refers  to  a "hunter-gatherer"  culture,  not  "hunter-gather."  Perhaps  he's 
read  too  many  outdated  history  textbooks,  most  of  which  were  written  at 
the  nadir  of  racism,  dating  to  1890-1940. 

It's  the  same  material  being  used  to  teach  high  school  kids  today. 

Butcher  went  on  to  call  Indian  education  efforts  as  "this  little 
anthropology  project,"  and  a program  that  was  on  the  "fringe"  and  nothing 
more  than  "poor  educational  policy,"  to  infuse  all  levels  of  curricula 
with  Native  history. 

Butcher  argued  he  was  a history  professor  for  10  years  who  minored  in 
anthropology  as  a graduate  student.  "So  I have  a significant  amount  of 
cultural  studies,  including  various  Native  American  cultures." 

Butcher  reminds  me  of  the  reasons  I like  Montana.  It's  beautiful.  It's  a 
Northern  Plains  and  Rocky  Mountain  state.  And  Indians  are  the  majority 
minority. 

I like  to  call  states  like  Montana,  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota 
"cowboy-and-Indian  states,"  meaning  other  racial  or  ethnic  groups  exist  in 
minute  numbers,  leaving  Natives  with  a distinct  identity. 

But  being  in  a cowboy-Indian  state  is  also  a reminder  that  the  Old  West 
mentality  is  alive  and  well,  and  that  a few  gunslingers  still  exist. 

Butcher  wears  his  ignorance  like  a badge  of  honor.  And  he  does  so  while 
making  laws  for  the  rest  of  us. 

Columnist  lodi  Rave  can  be  reached  at  800-366-7186  or  jodi.rave@lee.net 
Copyright  c.  2007  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Letter  to  editor:  Peguis  election  and  Stevenson's  record 


March  21,  2007 


MITCHIKANIBIKOKINIK 
Algonquins  of  Barriere  Lake 
Les  Algonquins  du  Lac  Barriere 
KITIGANIK  - Rapid  Lake  - Lac  Rapide 
Quebec  HOW  2CO 

March  20,  2007 

Honourable  Lawrence  Cannon 

Minister  of  Transport,  Infrastructure  and  Communities 

Member  of  Parliament 

Pontiac  Riding 

House  of  Commons 

Ottawa,  Ontario  KIA  OA6 

RE:  Blockade  of  Highway  117  and  Security  of  Rapid  Lake  Reserve 
Dear  Minister: 

We  are  writing  to  request  your  urgent  attention  to  the  situation  of  our 
community. 

You  are  no  doubt  aware  of  the  recent  blockade,  which  was  erected  on 
Highway  117  within  our  traditional  territory,  near  Rapid  lake  Reserve. 
Because  the  blockade  was  in  our  territory,  many  people  thought  that  the 
Algonquins  of  Barriere  Lake  put  up  the  blockade.  However,  that  is  not  the 
case:  it  was  mainly  outside  agitators  who  are  followers  of  Mr.  Guillaume 
Carle,  head  of  the  so-called  "Confederation  of  Aboriginal  People  of 
Canada"  that  put  up  the  blockade,  along  with  several  dissidents  from  our 
community. 

In  fact,  our  community  and  Algonquin  citizens  from  other  communities  were 
very  concerned  and  continue  to  be  very  concerned  about  the  circumstances 
related  to  the  blockade,  which  is  why  my  fellow  Algonquin  Chiefs  and  I 
wrote  to  Minister  Prentice  on  March  14,2007.  We  attach  a copy  of  this 
letter  for  your  information. 

The  disruption  of  the  governance  of  our  First  Nation  by  the  Department  of 
Indian  Affairs  (DIA),  particularly  the  imposition  of  a third  party  manager 
and  the  refusal  of  the  Minister  to  recognize  my  leadership,  has  created  a 
leadership  vacuum  in  our  First  Nation.  This  has  enabled  outsiders  to  enter 
our  community  without  restriction.  It  appears  that  these  outsiders  and  the 
dissidents  are  being  given  free  reign  to  use  the  band  office  and  our 
reserve  to  conduct  their  activities.  This  is  unacceptable  and  we  asked  the 
Minister  to  take  steps  to  ensure  adequate  security  for  our  community. 

We  are  now  hearing  reports  from  our  community  members  that  Mr.  Guillaume 
Carle  and  his  followers  are  still  involved  with  several  dissidents  from 
our  community  and  they  are  planning  to  block  Highway  117  again. 

We  have  not  received  any  satisfactory  response  from  Minister  Prentice,  so 
our  First  Nation  has  decided  to  take  the  necessary  action  to  ensure  our 
community  is  secure.  We  will  be  establishing  a check-point  to  control 
access  to  our  village  at  Rapid  Lake. 

In  the  meantime,  further  to  our  letters  to  you  of  January  10,  and  26,  2007, 
we  are  asking  you  once  again  to  prevail  upon  your  colleague.  Minister 
Prentice,  to  take  the  necessary  action  to  bring  about  stability  and 
security  for  our  community.  As  you  know,  our  Customary  Council  and  our 
Elders  Council  have  requested  that  Judge  Paul  be  mandated  to  address  not 
just  the  leadership  issue,  but  also  the  issue  of  our  ongoing  dispute  with 
DIA,  now  currently  the  subject  of  litigation  in  Federal  Court. 


We  realize  that  the  leadership  issue  must  be  resolved  before  the  other 
outstanding  issues,  so  as  a first  step,  we  urge  you  to  intervene  with 
Minister  Prentice  to  expedite  the  resolution  of  this  aspect.  There  is  no 
reason  why  this  should  be  delayed: 

The  Minister  offered  to  appoint  a mediator; 

We  recommended  the  appointment  of  Dustice  Rejean  Paul  as  mediator; 

The  dissident  faction  in  our  community  agreed  with  the  appointment  of 
Dustice  Paul; 

The  Minister  agreed  to  appoint  Dustice  Paul; 

We  had  our  first  meeting  with  Dustice  Paul  on  February  1,  2007,  and 
had  a full  community  meeting  with  him  on  February  10th; 

The  dissident  faction  met  with  him  on  March  10th  in  Le  Domaine;  and 
Dudge  Rejean  Paul  told  our  community  members  during  the  February  10th 
meeting  in  Rapid  Lake  that  he  would  issue  his  mediation  report  by 
early-March  2007. 

Yet,  Dudge  Rejean  Paul  has  thus  far  not  been  able  to  issue  his  report.  In 
fact,  it  is  our  understanding  that  the  federal  government  has  not  yet  even 
passed  the  Order-In-Council  providing  Dudge  Rejean  Paul  with  a mandate. 

We  appreciate  the  efforts  you  have  made  on  our  behalf  to  get  Dudge  Rejean 
Paul  appointed  as  mediator;  but  we  must  now  ask  you  to  intervene  on  our 
behalf  to  finalize  his  appointment  so  that  he  may  finish  and  issue  his 
report . 

In  light  of  the  urgency  of  the  situation,  we  would  appreciate  your 
earliest  response. 

Yours  Truly, 

Chief  Dean  Maurice  Matchewan 
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BEING  ZAPATISTAS  WHERE  WE  LIVE  - SOUTHERN  ROUTES  BEAR  A STRANGE  FRUIT 
I. 

"Southern  trees  bear 
A strange  and  bitter  fruit  - 
Blood  on  the  leaves 
And  blood  at  the  root" 

(March  lst-19th)  - Cape  Fear  seemed  an  appropriate  geopolitical  point 
from  which  to  launch  my  odyssey  through  the  nether  portions  of  the  North 
American  South.  The  terror  alert  was  at  Orange  level  as  we  waited  for 
the  small  ferry  that  would  move  us  up  the  Carolina  coast  to  Wilmington. 

The  bay  is  ringed  with  choice  targets  - a nuclear  power  plant,  an  Army 


ammo  dump,  strategically  significant  port  infrastructure  through  which  a 
lot  of  war  machinery  is  shipped  towards  Iraq.  Camp  Lejeune  and  Fort 
Bragg  are  a few  degrees  north  and  kids  here  wear  camou  and  blacken  their 
eyes  with  battle  paint  when  they  go  out  to  play. 

Fort  Bragg,  home  of  the  82nd  Airborne,  the  Green  Berets,  and  the  Center 
for  Special  Forces  trains  the  killers  of  Latin  American  babies.  General 
Mario  Renon  Castillo,  a graduate  in  counter-insurgency  warfare,  plotted 
the  massacre  of  49  Tzotzil  Indian  supporters  of  the  Zapatista  Army  of 
National  Liberation  at  Acteal  on  the  eve  of  Christmas  1997  - four  babies, 
nearly  at  full  term,  were  ripped  from  the  wombs  of  their  dead  mothers. 
Mexican  drug  fighting  troops  are  trained  at  Fort  Bragg.  One  group  of 
trainees  defected  to  the  narco  cartels,  renamed  themselves  the  Zetas,  and 
are  deemed  accountable  for  dozens  of  public  beheadings  in  Acapulco  and 
other  disputed  turf. 

While  year  after  year,  the  nuns  and  the  priests  summon  thousands  of 
activists  to  the  School  of  America  at  Fort  Benning,  Georgia,  Fort  Bragg 
continues  to  crank  out  its  quotient  of  killers  without  much  protest.  It 
has  not  always  been  that  way. 

Chuck  Fager  who  runs  Quaker  Flouse  in  Fayetteville  showed  us  display 
boards  chronicling  Bragg's  bad  old  days.  One  of  the  first  G.l. 
coffeehouses  was  set  up  here  as  the  bloodshed  surged  in  'Nam.  Fonda  and 
Donald  Southerland,  Peter  Boyle  and  Country  Doe  came  to  the  Flaymarket 
which  was  heavily  infiltrated  by  intelligence  agencies.  Drugs  were 
planted  on  anti-war  activists  and  there  were  firebombings . Main  Street 
was  honky  tonk  rowdy  in  those  days  and  there  was  lots  of  heroin  on  the 
scene . 

All  that  changed  with  the  volunteer  army.  Chuck  observes.  Now  more  often 
than  not,  the  soldier  boys  and  girls  are  married,  however 
dysfunctionally . The  82nd  Airborne  is  stretched  to  the  max  with  its 
three  battalions  always  en  route  to  Iraq  with  little  breathing  room 
between  tours.  Flundreds  have  come  home  in  body  bags  or  too  damaged  to  go 
on  living.  Some  arrive  in  the  morning  and  murder  their  families  by 
afternoon.  There  are  multiple  suicides.  The  local  press  does  its  best 
to  muzzle  the  bad  news.  "Words  conquer!"  Fort  Bragg  Psy-Op  officers 
caution  editors. 

Human  blood  is  not  the  only  body  fluid  that  fuels  Fayetteville. 
Smithfield  Farms,  owned  by  the  Cargill  conglomerate,  kills  a reported 
30,000,000  hogs  here  each  year  at  a high-walled  penitentiary-like  enclave 
just  down  the  road.  Many  undocumented  workers  are  paid  a pittance  to  do 
the  rendering.  Mostly,  they  are  kept  out  of  sight,  living  in  the 
backwoods  under  trees  and  tents.  You  know  they  are  here  because  of  the 
roadside  crucifixes  erected  to  mark  the  demise  of  a loved  one  killed  in 
an  auto  accident. 

But  according  to  "Que  Pasa?"  a combative  North  Carolina  weekly  that 
zeroes  in  on  the  exponentially  expanding  Mexican  community,  many  families 
are  in  hiding. 

ICE  (Immigration  and  Customs  Enforcement)  is  cracking  down  everywhere  in 
the  Carolinas,  snatching  people  off  their  bikes  as  they  pedal  off  to  work 
in  the  early  morning  dark,  doing  workplace  raids  and  home  invasions  and 
gratuitously  terrorizing  the  indocumentados . A lot  of  families  are  so 
fearful  they  won't  even  venture  out  to  the  nearest  Piggly  Wiggly.  One 
moment  they  be  picking  their  way  through  the  frozen  food  aisle  and  then 
you  can't  find  them  anywhere  anymore.  People  are  disappearing. 

I didn't  see  many  Af ro-Americans  either  as  I shuffled  through  Raleigh 
and  Chapel  Hill.  It  was  a mystery  to  me  until  I shipped  out  of  the 
Winston-Salem  Greyhound  station  and  realized  that  was  where  they  were 
hanging. 

Greyhound  was  the  preferred  travel  mode  for  the  Freedom  Riders  back  in 
the  early  '60s.  The  buses  they  rode  got  burnt  up  at  southern  route 
depots  and  the  riders  set  upon  by  Klan-led  lynch  mobs.  Things  are 
quieter  on  the  Big  Dog  runs  these  days  but  a whole  lot  more  desperate. 
Greyhound  is  the  bottom-rung  ride  for  those  with  no  fixed  destination  and 
hardly  any  money  to  get  there.  They  climb  aboard  with  all  their  worldly 
possessions  bunched  up  in  a garbage  bag.  Some  just  got  out  of  prison  or 
the  local  psycho  lock-up  and  everyone  is  eager  to  get  out  of  town. 


Skinny  crack  head  mothers  hauling  their  screaming  infants  and  battered 
woman  running  scared  from  killer  boyfriends,  stagger  on  board.  The  lame, 
the  halt,  and  the  mad  scrunch  down  in  the  grungy  seats  and  snore  fitfully 
under  cheap  towels.  I watched  a young  Mexican  worker  who  had  been 
hugging  the  back  seat  by  the  toilet  since  New  York  City  descend  from  the 
bus  in  Cleveland  Tennessee  with  a puzzled  look  troubling  his  eye  - maybe 
he  had  meant  Cleveland  Ohio  when  he  bought  the  ticket.  Now  all  his 
luggage  was  missing,  had  never  been  moved  from  one  bus  to  the  next.  The 
driver  instructed  him  to  ask  up  in  the  U-Haul  that  doubled  as  the 
Greyhound  depot  but  he  didn't  understand  the  language.  He  was  still 
standing  there  clutching  what  he  had  left,  a greasy  paper  sack,  when  the 
driver  slammed  the  door  shut  and  pulled  out  of  the  deserted  mall. 

This  is  what  Amerikkka  looks  like  from  inside  the  belly  of  the  big  dog. 
Amy  Goodman,  Noam  Chomsky  and  all  the  others  who  interpret  this  oozing 
wound  that  calls  itself  a country  ought  to  be  riding  the  bus  to  see 
what's  really  coming  down  in  the  Land  of  the  Tree  and  the  Home  of  the 
Grave  these  days. 

II. 

"They  say  in  Harlan  County 
There  are  no  neutrals  there  - 
You  either  are  a union  man 
Or  a thug  for  D.H.  Blair. 

Which  side  are  you  on  boys? 

Which  side  are  you  on?" 

Times  have  come  full  circle  in  the  coal  fields  of  West  Virginia  and 
eastern  Kentucky  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  2007.  Now  coal  is  the 
"patriotic"  fuel  because  it  keeps  us  from  being  dependent  on  raghead 
terrorists  and  commie  dictators  like  Hugo  Chavez.  You  mess  with  the 
rights  of  the  coal  companies  to  kill  miners  and  murder  the  oldest 
deciduous  forests  on  the  American  continent,  decimate  the  streams  and  the 
songbirds,  the  fish  and  the  deer  and  the  soul  of  the  hill  people,  and  you 
got  Homeland  Security  knocking  on  your  door,  explained  Terri  Blanton,  a 
coalminer's  daughter  from  Harlan  County  whose  own  brother  got  cut  down 
down  in  the  mine  "where  its  dark  as  a dungeon  and  damp  as  the  dew  (and 
the  sun  never  shines/and  the  pleasures  are  few.") 

These  days,  Terri  is  organizing  against  what  the  coal  barons 
euphemistically  label  "mountaintop  removal"  where  they  just  decapitate 
the  hills  to  get  at  coal  seams  they  can  strip  quick  and  then  shove  the 
debris  into  the  hollow  between  here  and  the  next  hill  over. 

Although  she  probably  never  heard  of  the  Zapatistas  - I didn't  get  to  ask 
her  that  the  night  she  spoke  at  a lonely  Catholic  church  out  by  the 
Interstate  in  Berea  Kentucky  - Terri  is  being  a Zapatistas  where  she 
lives  anyway,  speaking  truth  to  power,  ripping  the  mask  off  savage 
capitalism,  and  serving  her  community. 

In  Atlanta,  where  King  Coke  and  the  Carter  Center  dictate  the  moral  tone, 
I spoke  about  being  Zapatistas  where  we  live  and  what  that  meant,  to  a 
bunch  of  hungry  minds  at  the  MadRatz  Infoshop  under  a highway  overpass  in 
a dilapidated  warehouse  district  - the  MadRatz  is,  of  course,  Ignatz  the 
Rat  who  never  tired  of  hurling  bricks  at  Officer  Pup  in  George  Herriman's 
loony,  artful  "Krazy  Kat."  There  were  real  anarchists  there  - George 
Sossenko,  now  88,  fought  with  the  Durutti  Column  in  the  Spanish  Civil 
War.  Together  we  sang  the  Internationale  and  cut  a cake  to  mark  my 
seventh  decade  on  this  lonely  planet.  Dr.  Mark  Heffington  who  heals  farm 
laborers  up  in  North  Carolina  drove  three  hours  to  learn  about  this  being 
a Zapatista  where  he  lives  idea  - many  of  his  patients  are  speaking 
Tzotzil  now,  the  language  of  the  People  of  the  Bat  ("Tzotz"),  the 
Highland  Maya  who  are  so  integral  to  the  Zapatista  rebellion. 

Atlanta  will  play  host  to  the  U.S.  Social  Forum  come  Dune  and  there  is 
a lot  of  jostling  afoot  about  who  gets  to  set  the  agenda.  From  this  bend 
in  the  river,  the  affair  looks  suspiciously  topdown  with  a national 
directorship  and  leaders  of  Atlanta's  social  change  movement  (the 
progressive,  patriarchal  Black  Church  will  play  a key  role)  at  the 
controls.  The  topdown  model  is  how  these  conclaves  have  been  conducted 


ever  since  Lula  and  the  PT  ran  them  from  Puerto  Alegre  with  a velvet 
glove  and  crowbars  behind  their  backs  (ask  anarchist  guru  John  Holloway 
about  the  PT  goons)  - similarly,  Comandante  Hugo  called  the  shots  in 
Caracas . 

Making  the  U.S.  Social  Forum  work  from  the  bottom  up  without  hierarchies 
or  patriarchies,  fending  off  all  the  old  -isms  and  the  vanguard  parties, 
taking  decisions  collectively  and  uncompromisingly  confronting  savage 
capitalism  is  going  to  be  a hard  climb  in  Atlanta.  These  spectacles  are 
so  huge  that  it  is  hard  to  get  a grip  on  where  we  fit  in  - how  to  see  the 
whole  elephant  and  not  just  an  abstract  haunch  concerns  anarcho  printer 
Barry  Weinstock.  Nonetheless,  we  need  to  be  there  and  mix  it  up  with  the 
tired  old  North  American  Left  sworn  as  it  is  by  inertia  to  keep  doing 
business  as  usual.  The  U.S.  Social  Forum  offers  U.S.  Zapatistas  an 
alluring  opportunity  to  smash  sectarianism,  find  commonalities,  and  form 
coalition  from  the  bottom  up. 

I hopped  the  New  Orleans-bound  Crescent  through  the  piney  woods  and 
murky,  gator-laden  swamps  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi.  Emmit  Till's  body 
was  still  on  the  bottom  of  the  Tallahatchee  river.  Two  black  women  who 
had  fled  Katrina  for  Atlanta  to  find  a comfortable  niche  in  that  black 
bourgeoisified  city  and  were  returning  for  the  weekend  to  visit  family 
members  left  behind,  sat  across  the  aisle  from  me  the  whole  route, 
telling  each  other  the  stories  of  their  lives.  They  both  had  married 
well  to  husbands  with  military  careers  and  their  children  had  followed 
their  fathers'  footsteps.  Some  were  in  Iraq,  which  made  the  women  fret. 

"I  know  she  will  be  alright"  the  retired  nurse  assured  her  companion  who 
ran  an  Atlanta  dance  studio,  "I  brought  her  up  to  take  care  of  herself." 
But  she  didna't  sound  convinced. 

They  talked  a lot  about  the  dying  city  from  which  they  had  escaped  18 
months  ago.  "Crime"  was  a frequent  theme  - what  they  meant  was  black  on 
black  crime  - and  they  dissed  the  underclass  i.e.  the  "project  niggers" 
unstintingly  for  having  driven  them  from  New  Orleans.  "Project  nigger", 

I would  soon  learn,  is  the  anthropological  designation  of  those  people  of 
color  down  at  the  bottom  who  were  flattened  by  Katrina  and  have  had  the 
audacity  to  fight  back. 

III. 

"What  has  happened  here 
Is  that  the  wind  has  changed. 

Clouds  roll  in  from  the  north 
And  it  start  to  rainaA?|" 

If  New  Orleans  was  a novel  or  a film,  it  would  no  doubt  be  entitled 
"American  Chaos."  But  New  Orleans  is  not  a work  of  fiction  although  the 
corporate  media  tends  to  confuse  it  with  one. 

In  Latin  America,  cataclysm  has  often  gestated  social  cohesion  and 
fightback  from  the  bottom.  I lived  through  the  aftermath  of  the  1985 
Mexico  City  earthquake  that  took  30,000  lives  and  leveled  my  barrio  and  I 
watched  my  neighbors  organize  themselves  to  take  back  their  lives  from  a 
government  that  ran  away  from  the  tragedy  and  pocketed  the  relief 
donations.  The  damnificado  movement  signaled  the  rebirth  of  Mexican 
civil  society  that  continues  to  flourish  today  in  Oaxaca  and  the  jungles 
of  Chiapas  and  at  the  portals  of  power  up  in  Mexico  City.  The  thieving 
Somoza  dynasty's  disregard  for  the  Nicaraguan  people  following  the  1975 
earthquake  in  that  threadbare  banana  republic  fanned  the  flames  of  the 
Sandanista  revolution. 

But  across  the  Gulf  in  New  Orleans,  the  process  has  been  one  of 
disintegration.  The  racial  divide,  always  the  snake  in  the  baby's  crib 
here,  has  festered  way  out  of  control.  Fear  and  loathing  permeates  the 
languid  air. 

The  National  Guard,  decked  out  in  Baghdad  camou,  still  patrols  the 
streets  in  squat  Humvees  and  the  number  of  concealed  weapon  permits 
issued  last  year  broke  an  American  record.  Everyone  has  got  themselves  a 
big  bad  dog.  They  lunge  furiously  at  you  on  tight  chains  from  behind 
spiked  gates  when  you  walk  the  streets  on  the  edge  of  the  Quarter. 

Terror  stalks  the  merchant  class  - mug  shots  of  accused  black  muggers 


are  taped  to  the  windows  of  their  establishments.  Marsha,  a crinkly-eyed 
woman  from  Alabama,  drove  us  around  one  night.  She  saw  the  dead 
everywhere  as  if  they  were  police  outlines  of  the  corpses  of  victims 
drawn  upon  the  sidewalks.  We  didn't  slide  through  a corner  where  someone 
hadna't  been  shot  or  stabbed  or  bludgeoned.  Nervous  all  night,  she 
freaked  bad  when  she  spotted  a flattened  black  cat  in  the  gutter  by  where 
we  were  staying.  "I'm  getting  out  of  here  soon  as  I can"  she  mumbled  and 
sped  off  in  her  big  rented  car. 

Visitors  are  warned  to  take  precautions.  The  owner  of  our  guest  house, 
an  affable  gay  man  who  worried  about  his  guests  putting  Tampax  down  the 
toilet,  urged  us  to  take  a cab  to  catch  Ellis  Marsalis  a scant  two  blocks 
away  on  Frenchman.  He  too  could  identify  the  bodies  that  turned  up  on 
his  doorstep  out  on  Elysian  Fields.  He  wasn't  a prejudiced  person,  he 
insisted,  but  these  people  who  wanted  the  government  to  do  everything  for 
them  were  just  a drain  on  the  property-owning  class.  He  didn't  actually 
pronounce  the  project  nigger  epithet  but  that's  whom  he  was  talking 
about . 

Big  Steve  Dennings,  a dangerously  overweight  65  year-old  Creole  man  who 
calls  himself  white,  didn't  have  any  such  compunction.  We  tooled  through 
the  Lower  9th  Ward  where  every  home  is  gutted  - those  who  have  returned 
are  encamped  in  front  of  their  damaged  domiciles  in  FEMA  trailers. 

"That's  where  they  got  Fats  Domino  off  the  roof."  Steve  pointed  a 
sausage-sized  finger  at  a modest  frame  house,  now  uninhabitable.  I 
marveled  that  so  legendary  a New  Orleans  luminary  would  be  living  down 
here  at  the  bottom.  "Well,  let's  face  it  - the  blacks  and  the  whites 
don't  get  along  down  here  so  I guess  he  wanted  to  stay  with  his  own 
people"  Big  Steve  philosophized. 

The  driver  didna't  want  to  waste  much  time  on  the  Lower  9th  where  he 
thought  the  people  were  all  crack  heads  and  prostitutes  or  else  project 
niggers  - although  the  Lower  9th  has  the  highest  percentage  of 
Afro-American  homeownership  in  the  state  of  Louisiana.  He  couldn't  figure 
out  why  they  were  getting  all  this  attention  when  white  folks  had  been 
screwed  blue  and  tattooed  a whole  lot  worse.  Steve  drove  me  over  to  his 
home  in  Saint  Bernard  Parrish,  just  a foundation  slab  now  like  a big  flat 
tombstone.  The  tidal  surge  had  wiped  him  out  and  the  insurance  company 
wouldn't  compensate  him  for  wind  damage  although  they  kept  dunning  him  to 
pay  off  the  premiums.  "I  just  had  it  bulldozed  - would  have  cost  me  more 
to  make  it  right  again.  But  they  still  after  me  to  pay  up  even  though  the 
house  isna't  even  standing  here  anymore." 

Steve  drove  me  out  to  Lakeside  and  over  to  New  Orleans  East  where  half 
million  buck  homes  stood  empty  and  unsteady  and  the  upscale  "chopping" 
centers  had  all  drowned  in  the  flood,  then  out  to  the  17th  Avenue  levee 
where  Lake  Pontchartrain,  really  an  inland  sea,  had  broken  through  the 
flimsy  sea  wall  and  inundated  the  city.  His  mantra  was  incessant.  White 
folks  had  gotten  fucked  over  and  all  you  ever  heard  about  is  the  project 
niggers  over  there  in  the  Superdome  raping  and  eating  on  each  other. 

"We  whites  should  be  marching  on  Washington  and  not  paying  our  taxes" 
he  grumbled,  "but  we  aint."  When  the  niggers  put  a boycott  on  a store  no 
one  crossed  the  line,  but  white  people,  they  went  shopping  all  the  time. 
"I  dona't  understand  why  we  can't  get  together.  It  make 
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| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  | 


Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People  0 

Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News  0 o 0 

Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account  0 o 0 

Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News  0 o o o o 0 

Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News  0 o 0 

Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark  0 o 0 

Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak  0 

Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 

- Choctaw 


Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya 
Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux 
Native  American  News  -- 


- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 
s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 

- Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews . org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  www.indiancountrytoday.com;  Mailing  Lists: 

Chiapas95-En  and  Frostys  Amerindian;  UUCP  Mail 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 


Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Quote:  + 


Along  the  U.S. -Mexico  border,  the  body  count  continues  to  pile  up 
daily.  Meanwhile,  the  Minutemen  patrol  the  U.S. -Mexico  border  and 
shameless  politicians  find  it  easy  to  denounce  illegal  immigration  as 
the  cause  of  all  the  nation's  problems  - including  linking  it  with 
"the  war  on  terror." 

Amidst  all  the  clatter,  the  only  views  not  being  heard  are  the  ones 
that  matter  most.  Thus  here,  we  bring  you  a truly  historic  column, 
featuring  the  views  of  those  that  have  come  before  us  to  these  lands: 
American  Indians: 

"Americans  can  say,  surely  not  with  pride,  that  our  country  knows  from 
centuries  of  personal  experience  how  unchecked  immigration  devastates 
life  and  why  it's  an  issue  that  deserves  the  best  of  our  thinking  and 
empathy.  These  are  thoughts  that  cross  some  of  our  minds  when  we  hear 
rhetoric  about  the  so-called  invasion  of  illegal  immigrants  (many  of 
whom  are  --  gasp  --  Indians)  and  calls  to  protect  "our"  land.  If  we 
smile  in  response,  it's  not  so  much  out  of  agreement.  We  see  a payback 
coming  home  to  roost." 

David  House  - mixed  Cherokee/Scots-Irish,  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  I 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

| languages  in  North  America,  j 
| only  175  exist  today.  ! 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  j 
[ learned  by  children.  j 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  I 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

j languages  will  survive  the  next | 

| 50  years.  [ 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  I 

| Institute  [ 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

__  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

j one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

i let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

I eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem.  '"  | 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  | 

I ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  I 
j of  the  Republic  [ 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
i borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 
j States  Constitution,  j 

[ so  that  my  forefathers  | 

| shall  not  have  died  in  vain  | 
+_  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __ 

I Dourney 

t The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 


For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 

We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 

We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 

We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 

We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 

We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

Treaty  Unity  Riders 


These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters 

March  19,  2007  fourteen  year  old  Alexander  Darwin  Doe,  Navajo  of 
Surprise,  Arizona,  never  showed  up  at  school  and  didn't  return  home,  so 
worried  family  members  reported  him  missing. 

March  29  he  was  found  safe  and  returned  home. 

The  same  cannot  be  said  for  four  year  old  Tristan  White  and  his  two  year  old 
half-brother,  Avery  Stately.  The  two  disappeared  outside  their  family's 
home  on  the  Red  Lake  Indian  Reservation  November  22,  2006,  and  had  been 
missing  since.  Their  bodies  were  recovered  this  past  weekend. 

Air,  ground  and  water  searches  turned  up  no  trace  of  the  boys. 

Two  little  boys  missing  for  for  over  four  months  and  an  Amber  Alert  was 
not  issued. 

Authorities,  including  the  FBI  who  had  posted  a $20,000  reward  for 
information  leading  to  their  whereabouts,  say  there  was  no  clear  evidence 
of  an  abduction  so  the  two  children  didn't  qualify  for  an  Amber  Alert. 

Mighty  white  of  them... 

Vernon  Bellecourt,  a leader  of  the  American  Indian  Movement  in 
Minneapolis,  said  even  the  possibility  of  an  abduction  should  be  enough  to 
trigger  an  Amber  Alert.  He  said  many  Indian  people  see  a troubling  pattern. 

"We  don't  see  as  much  energy  when  an  Indian  is  dead  or  missing," 

Bellecourt  said. 

Vernon  Bellecourt  is  right. 

We  may  never  know  whether  an  Amber  alert  would  have  made  a difference 
with  these  kids.  Everything  about  this  incident  smells  like  a tragic 
accident,  and  I'm  sure  the  investigators  thought  that  at  the  time.  But 
they  cannot  have  been  sure.  What  we  do  know  is  that  the  outcome  would 
have  been  the  same  if  these  kids  had  been  abducted.  They'd  have  been 
found  dead,  probably  after  enduring  horrific  torment.  The  first  24  hours 
are  critical  to  the  safe  return  of  kidnapped  children.  If  Indian  kids 
are  routinely  being  dismissed  as  not  worthy  of  an  Amber  alert,  at  BEST, 
it  puts  predators  on  notice  that  Indian  children  are  safer  prey. 

The  two  children  are  home  with  Creator.  Pray  for  them.  Pray  for  their 
families . 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 
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RED  LAKE,  MINN.:  FBI  --  Brothers  found  dead 

By  Stephen  3.  Lee  and  Tu-Uyen  Tran,  Herald  Staff  Writers 

April  2,  2007 

RED  LAKE,  Minn.  - The  bodies  of  two  young  brothers  missing  since  Nov.  22 
were  found  Sunday  morning  encased  in  ice  in  a lake  about  half  a mile  from 
the  boys'  home  on  the  Red  Lake  Indian  Reservation,  an  FBI  agent  said. 

At  a 9 p.m.  news  conference  Sunday  in  the  Minneapolis  office  of  the  FBI, 
a special  agent  said  a team  of  six  volunteers  from  the  St.  Louis  County 
Sheriff's  Office  based  in  Duluth,  using  three  search  dogs,  found  the  boys' 
bodies  late  in  the  morning.  They  were  "partially  floating"  near  a beaver 
dam  in  First  Thunder's  Lake,  just  south  of  the  town  of  Red  Lake,  where  the 
reservation  is  headquartered. 


Brothers  Tristan  White,  4,  and  Avery  Stately,  2,  went  missing  Nov.  22 
and  had  been  the  subject  of  extensive  searches  by  several  local,  state  and 
federal  agencies  and  hundreds  of  volunteers  in  the  last  days  of  November. 

Discovered  before  noon,  the  boys'  bodies  weren't  recovered  until  about  8 
p.m.  because  of  the  conditions  and  equipment  needed,  FBI  agents  said. 

Sunday  night,  the  boys'  parents  and  other  family  members  gathered  in  the 
community  center  in  Red  Lake  to  mourn. 

About  9:30  p.m.,  Alecia  and  3eff  White  went  to  the  hospital  to  identify 
the  boys'  bodies. 

"Devastating,  just  devastating,"  said  one  woman  at  the  family  gathering. 

The  site  where  their  bodies  were  found  is  about  half  a mile  north  of  the 
boys'  home  in  the  heavily  wooded  Walking  Shield  neighborhood  of  the  Red 
Lake  Indian  Reservation,  which  is  about  30  miles  north  of  Bemidji. 

An  FBI  agent  familiar  with  the  investigation  made  a preliminary 
identification  of  the  boys  late  Sunday  "by  sight,"  the  FBI's  Special  Agent 
in  Charge  Ralph  Boelter  said  at  the  news  conference.  "The  clothes  were 
consistent,"  Boelter  said.  "It  was  two  boys,  about  4 and  2,  and  the  facial 
characteristics"  matched  the  boys'  appearance. 

"Today,  our  worst  fears  were  confirmed,"  Boelter  said. 

The  area  had  been  searched  heavily  in  the  days  after  the  boys 
disappeared  because  there  is  a path  through  the  woods  from  their  home  to 
the  site,  said  FBI  spokesman  Paul  McCabe.  It's  entirely  plausible  that  the 
two  bodies  remained  undiscovered  until  the  spring  thaw  changed  things, 
McCabe  said.  At  the  time  the  boys  went  missing.  First  Thunder's  Lake  had  a 
thin  coat  of  ice,  with  some  open  areas  near  shore,  McCabe  said. 

While  foul  play  never  has  been  ruled  out,  there's  never  been  any 
indication  of  it,  and  the  FBI  has  operated  with  both  that  possibility,  as 
well  as  the  theory  that  "they  just  wandered  off,"  McCabe  said. 

Because  of  spring  thawing,  the  search  Sunday  had  been  scheduled  as  "a 
logical  time  to  go  back"  and  resume  searching,  Boelter  said.  A search  dog 
"hit  on  a scent"  near  the  lake  that  led  to  finding  the  boys'  bodies,  he 
said . 

Autopsies  will  be  conducted  this  week  on  the  boys'  bodies. 

Earlier  Sunday,  family  members  told  news  reporters  that  the  bodies  of 
the  two  brothers  had  been  found. 

A short  item  on  the  Red  Lake  Net  News  Web  site,  www.rlnn.com.,  first 
reported  that  the  bodies  of  Tristan  and  Avery  had  been  found  in  an  area 
"where  junk  cars  are  stored." 

Ginger  Stately,  whose  husband,  Roman  Stately  is  a grand-uncle  to  Avery, 
the  younger  of  the  two  boys,  told  the  Flerald  her  husband  was  called  about 
5:30  p.m.  and  was  told  the  boys'  bodies  had  been  found  near  a dump  ground 
of  some  sort,  near  a body  of  water. 

All  of  the  televisions  in  the  casino  in  Red  Lake  were  turned  to  the  news 
of  the  FBI  news  conference. 

Family  members  and  friends  said  they  were  shocked  by  news  of  the 
searchers'  find  because  many  still  held  out  hope  the  boys  would  be  found 
alive  somewhere. 

"There  were  a lot  of  tears,  that's  for  sure,"  said  a woman  working  at 
the  casino.  "Quite  a few  of  the  employees  here  that  kind  of  broke  down  and 
had  to  be  sent  home." 

Reach  Lee  at  (701)  780-1237,  (800)  477-6572,  ext.  237; 
or  slee@gfherald.com. 
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American  Indian  Trust  Suit  Rulings  Stand 
Associated  Press 
March  26,  2007 

The  Supreme  Court  on  Monday  rejected  appeals  by  American  Indians  to  step 
into  a decade-old  lawsuit  accusing  the  government  of  mismanaging  more  than 
$100  billion  in  oil,  gas,  timber  and  other  royalties  from  their  lands. 

The  justices  declined  to  disturb  an  appeals  court  ruling  that  removed 
U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  Lamberth  from  the  case.  The  appeals  court  said 
Lamberth,  who  held  successive  Democratic  and  Republican  Interior 
Department  secretaries  in  contempt  of  court,  had  lost  his  objectivity  in 
the  case. 

The  court  also  refused  to  review  another  appeals  court  ruling  that 
reversed  Lamberth 's  order  that  the  Interior  Department  disconnect  its 
computers  from  the  Internet  for  failing  to  provide  adequate  security  for 
the  Indians'  trust  records. 

The  class-action  suit,  filed  in  1996  by  Blackfeet  Indian  Elouise  Cobell, 
deals  with  individual  Indians'  lands.  Several  tribes  have  also  sued, 
claiming  mismanagement  of  their  lands. 

Earlier  this  month  the  government  proposed  paying  $7  billion  to  settle 
the  lawsuits,  but  only  roughly  half  of  that  would  go  to  the  plaintiffs. 
Lawmakers  have  said  they  plan  hearings  on  the  proposal.  The  Indians  have 
said  they  would  accept  $27.5  billion  to  end  the  litigation. 

The  cases  are  Cobell  v.  Kempthorne,  06-867,  06-868. 

Copyright  c.  2007  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Supreme  Court  won't  hear  two  Cobell  appeals 
March  27,  2007 

The  plaintiffs  in  the  billion-dollar  Indian  trust  fund  lawsuit  said  they 
will  continue  to  press  the  case  after  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  rejected  two 
of  their  appeals  on  Monday. 

Without  comment,  the  justices  declined  to  review  two  recent  decisions  in 
the  long-running  lawsuit.  One  of  them  involved  the  removal  of  Judge  Royce 
Lamberth  from  the  case  at  the  request  of  the  Bush  administration. 

Elouise  Cobell,  a member  of  the  Blackfeet  Nation  who  is  the  lead 
plaintiff,  said  she  was  disappointed  the  high  court  didn't  act  on  the 
appeal.  "Until  this  point,  no  one  on  the  federal  bench  had  come  to 
understand  the  more  than  a century  of  government  wrongdoing  in  this  case 
better  than  Dudge  Lamberth,"  she  said  of  the  Reagan  nominee. 

But  she  said  the  plaintiffs  welcomed  the  assignment  of  Dudge  Dames 
Robertson,  a nominee  of  former  President  Bill  Clinton,  to  the  case.  "Now 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  denied  our  petition  for  certiorari,  we  will 
turn  our  full  attention  to  Dudge  Robertson's  courtroom  and  to  efforts  to 
resolve  this  case  expeditiously  and  fairly,"  she  said. 

The  second  appeal  affected  information  technology  security  of  Indian 
trust  systems.  Before  being  removed,  Lamberth  ordered  the  government  to 
disconnect  those  systems  from  the  Internet  in  order  to  protect  them  from 
hackers . 

"The  Interior  Department  had  years  of  warnings  about  these  security 
issues  and  has  failed  to  resolve  them,"  Cobell  said. 

The  D.C.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  the  same  court  that  removed  Lamberth, 
didn't  disagree  with  the  assessment,  citing  documented  risks  to  sensitive 
financial,  personal  and  other  data.  But  in  lifting  the  disconnection  order, 
the  court  said  the  plaintiffs  failed  to  show  how  they  would  be  directly 


harmed  by  computer  attacks. 

The  Lamberth  and  IT  security  decisions  were  issued  in  Duly  2006.  The 
Cobell  plaintiffs  filed  their  appeals  to  the  high  court  in  December  2006. 
Final  briefs  were  filed  on  March  5 before  the  petitions  were  considered  on 
March  23. 

Chief  Dustice  Dohn  G.  Roberts  didn't  participate  in  either  petitions, 
the  Supreme  Court  noted  yesterday.  A nominee  of  President  Bush,  he  used  to 
sit  on  the  D.C.  Circuit. 

As  the  litigation  continues  in  court,  efforts  to  settle  the  case  through 
legislation  have  failed.  The  Cobell  plaintiffs,  tribal  leaders  and  tribal 
organizations  supported  a bill  in  the  109th  Congress  to  end  the  lawsuit 
but  the  Bush  administration  failed  to  respond  before  the  end  of  the 
session . 

On  March  1,  U.S.  Attorney  General  Alberto  Gonzales  and  Interior 
Secretary  Dirk  Kempthorne  offered  to  spend  up  to  $7  billion  to  settle 
Cobell  and  more  than  250  tribal  trust  fund  lawsuits.  The  money  would  also 
be  used  to  pay  for  trust  reform,  IT  security  upgrades  and  other  programs 
at  Interior. 

The  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  has  scheduled  a hearing  this 
Thursday  to  consider  the  offer.  But  the  Cobell  plaintiffs  have  openly 
rejected  it  and  tribal  leaders  have  raised  alarms  about  a controversial 
proposal  to  terminate  the  federal  trust  responsibility  over  the  next  10 
years . 

The  witness  list  for  the  hearing  hasn't  been  made  public  but  Sen.  Byron 
Dorgan  (D-North  Dakota),  the  committee  chairman,  has  invited  the  Cobell 
plaintiffs  and  tribal  leaders  to  testify.  He  also  wants  Gonzales  and 
Kempthorne,  neither  of  whom  have  appeared  before  the  panel,  to  explain  the 
offer  and  how  it  was  developed. 

Copyright  c.  2007  Indianz.com. 
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Gonzales  won't  testify  about  trust  fund  settlement 
March  28,  2007 

The  Bush  administration  won't  be  sending  embattled  U.S.  Attorney  General 
Alberto  Gonzales  to  the  Senate  hearing  on  Indian  trust  fund  litigation 
tomorrow. 

Gonzales,  who  previously  told  Congress  that  the  trust  lawsuits  were 
worth  more  than  $200  billion,  continues  to  face  questions  about  his 
credibility  as  the  federal  prosecutor  scandal  simmers  in  Washington.  His 
support  on  Capitol  Hill  has  slowly  eroded  over  the  past  month. 

But  the  Department  of  Dustice  official  who  will  testify  is  also  under 
fire  for  his  role  in  the  firings  of  several  U.S.  Attorneys.  William  M. 
Mercer,  the  acting  associate  attorney  general,  is  slated  to  present  the 
administration's  $7  billion  trust  proposal  to  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs 
Committee  tomorrow. 

As  a top  political  appointee,  Mercer  repeatedly  comes  up  in  over  3,000 
pages  of  e-mails  and  documents  that  have  been  made  public.  His  involvement 
has  put  his  nomination  as  the  number  three  at  DOD  on  hold  pending  as 
Congress  looks  into  the  prosecutor  firings. 

It  also  highlights  the  dual  roles  Mercer  plays.  He  has  been  serving  as 
U.S.  Attorney  in  Montana  since  April  2001  and  has  been  holding  his  job  in 
Washington  for  almost  two  years,  shuffling  to  and  from  the  state  that  is 
home  to  seven  reservations. 

Despite  his  high-ranking  position,  Mercer  hasn't  been  directly  involved 
in  the  Cobell  case  or  any  of  the  tribal  trust  fund  cases.  However,  he  sits 
on  DOD's  Native  American  Issues  subcommittee  and  at  one  point  was  asked  to 


consider  running  the  panel  by  Kyle  Sampson,  a former  Gonzales  aide  who 
resigned  as  the  U.S.  Attorney  scandal  unfolded. 

The  absence  of  Gonzales  stands  in  contrast  to  Interior  Secretary  Dirk 
Kempthorne,  who  will  make  his  first  appearance  before  the  Senate  committee 
since  taking  over  the  Interior  Department  last  May.  It  was  Gonzales  and 
Kempthorne  who  made  the  $7  billion  offer  earlier  this  month. 

Also  slated  to  testify  is  Elouise  Cobell,  the  lead  plaintiff  in  the 
case  who  is  a member  of  the  Blackfeet  Nation  from  Montana.  Dohn  Echohawk, 
the  executive  director  of  the  Native  American  Rights  Fund,  the  non-profit 
that  serves  as  co-counsel  in  the  case,  and  Bill  Martin,  the  vice  chairman 
of  the  Inter-Tribal  Monitoring  Association,  are  on  the  witness  list. 

Cobell  and  the  plaintiffs  have  already  rejected  the  $7  billion  proposal 
as  a bad  faith  offer.  They  have  pointed  to  Gonzales'  testimony  in  March 
2005,  in  which  he  said  the  tribal  lawsuits  along  were  worth  more  than  $200 
billion . 

Martin,  who  serves  as  vice  president  of  the  Tlingit  and  Haida  Tribes  of 
Alaska,  has  criticized  the  administration  as  well  for  tying  tribal  issues 
to  the  Cobell  case,  which  only  affects  money  held  in  trust  for  individual 
Indians . 

The  committee  will  also  hear  from  Dohn  Bickerman,  who  was  appointed  by 
Congress  as  a mediator  between  the  plaintiffs  and  the  Bush  administration. 
He  has  suggested  a settlement  of  the  case  of  upwards  of  $10  billion. 

The  hearing  takes  place  at  9:15am  tomorrow  in  Room  485  of  the  Russell 
Senate  Office  Building.  The  committee  is  urging  people  to  watch  the 
proceeding  online  due  to  a high  number  of  expected  attendees. 
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Cobell  balks  at  feds'  offer 
By  NOELLE  STRAUB 
Gazette  Washington  Bureau 
March  30,  2007. 

WASHINGTON  - Elouise  Cobell  on  Thursday  called  "unfair,  unjust  and 
insulting"  a $7  billion  federal  proposal  that  would  resolve  the  class- 
action  Indian  trust  lawsuit  bearing  her  name,  as  well  as  a host  of  other 
tribal  lawsuits  and  contentious  Indian  Country  issues. 

"This  is  not  an  offer,"  Cobell  testified.  "This  is  a slap  in  the  face  of 
every  individual  Indian  trust  beneficiary." 

But  senators  and  mediators  at  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee 
hearing  said  the  government's  tendering  of  a specific  cash  offer  for  the 
first  time  was  a good  step  toward  resolving  the  long,  contentious  issue. 

The  Bush  administration  proposal  would  bring  an  end  to  the  11-year-old 
suit  involving  about  500,000  Indian  trust  fund  beneficiaries  over  the 
government's  mismanagement  and  failure  to  account  for  assets  held  for 
their  benefit.  The  proposal  also  attempts  a sweeping  resolution  of  many 
other  issues.  It  would  prevent  future  lawsuits  on  cash  or  land 
mismanagement  claims  by  individual  Indians  or  tribes,  settle  more  than  100 
tribal  lawsuits  now  pending,  consolidate  fractionated  land  in  Indian 
Country  and  allow  Indians  more  authority  to  manage  their  own  lands. 

' License  to  steal ' 

Cobell  said  that  while  she  should  be  happy  that  the  government  put  a 
proposal  on  the  table,  it  "is  so  absurd  it  cannot  really  be  called  a 
settlement  offer." 

Cobell  said  $7  billion  is  insufficient  to  settle  the  Cobell  case  alone. 


especially  since  the  money  would  be  paid  out  oven  10  years  without 
interest.  But  the  government  wants  to  use  the  money  to  "buy  much,  much 
more"  than  settling  her  suit,  she  said. 

She  especially  objected  to  eliminating  future  government  liability. 

"This  is  in  no  uncertain  terms  a license  to  steal/'  she  said. 

Congress  should  proceed  with  a bill  that  has  a reasonable  settlement  and 
would  only  address  the  Cobell  lawsuit,  she  said. 

'Step  in  the  right  direction' 

John  Bickerman,  one  of  the  mediators  brought  in  by  Congress  to  help 
resolve  the  dispute,  called  the  administration's  willingness  to  put  a 
number  and  a complete  package  of  ideas  on  the  table  a "step  in  the  right 
direction."  A solution  can  be  negotiated,  possibly  by  this  Congress,  he 
said . 

Bickerman  said  a range  of  $7  billion  to  $9  billion  would  be  reasonable 
to  settle  the  Cobell  lawsuit  alone. 

Committee  Chairman  Byron  Dorgan,  D-N.D.,  asked  Cobell  about  that  amount. 
She  said  she  would  like  a chance  to  talk  with  him  about  it.  She  said 
Indians  would  never  get  everything  owed  to  them,  but  she  added,  "At  least 
he's  getting  in  the  ballpark." 

Interior  Secretary  Dirk  Kempthorne  said  the  proposal  provided  an 
opportunity  not  just  to  solve  one  component  but  also  to  look  at  all  the 
issues  and  how  they  relate  to  one  another. 

"We  need  to  address  the  potential  for  years  of  litigation,"  he  said.  "We 
need  to  restore  the  economic  value  of  individual  Indian  allotments  through 
land  consolidation.  We  need  to  move  beyond  a century  of  well-meaning 
paternalism  to  recognize  an  Indian  Country  capable  of  managing  its  own 
affairs . " 

Dorgan  called  the  government  proposal  a "very  significant  step."  But  he 
said  if  tribal  lawsuits  were  included  as  well  as  the  individuals  from 
Cobell's  suit,  it  would  probably  mean  the  matter  couldn't  be  settled.  The 
Dustice  Department  at  one  point  calculated  that  tribes  were  seeking  a 
total  of  $200  billion  in  pending  cases. 

"We  don't  even  know  the  extent  of  the  tribal  claims,  really,"  Dorgan 
said . 

Under  questioning  about  whether  it  would  be  essential  to  include  the 
tribal  suits,  Kempthorne  said  he  hoped  to  find  a solution  to  individual 
and  tribal  suits. 

Acting  Associate  Attorney  General  William  Mercer  testified  that  the 
Dustice  Department  strongly  supports  a congressional  solution  to  the  issue, 
which  he  said  has  grown  too  complicated  to  be  resolved  in  court.  He 
emphasized  that  any  solution  must  bring  finality  to  the  matter  and  resolve 
all  claims,  current  or  future. 

But  Sen.  Don  Tester,  D-Mont.,  said  preventing  future  claims  is  a huge 
step  that  "could  create  some  major  problems." 

Dorgan  said  many  lawmakers  believe  land-management  claims  should  be 
dealt  with  as  part  of  any  settlement.  Those  are  claims  that  the  U.S. 
failed  to  negotiate  fair  compensation  for  oil,  mineral,  grazing,  real 
estate  or  other  assets  held  in  trust. 

Cobell  said  that  if  the  settlement  were  large  enough,  it  might  work  to 
allow  some  to  opt  out  of  the  Cobell  suit,  which  deals  with  poor  accounting 
methods,  and  instead  take  on  land-management  claims. 

Another  issue  raised  in  the  proposal  is  what  to  do  about  the  ownership 
of  much  individual  Indian  land  that  has  become  divided  among  numerous 
parties,  or  fractionated,  after  trust  beneficiaries  died. 

The  mediators  recommend  encouraging  the  voluntary  exchange  of 
fractionated  interests  for  cash  or  shares  of  ownership  in  the  land. 

Cobell  filed  suit  in  1996.  The  two  sides  began  mediation  in  early  2004, 
but  within  six  months  the  mediators  realized  the  dispute  was  so 
acrimonious  that  a negotiated  resolution  was  impossible.  They  turned  to 
Congress  for  help. 

Cobell  told  the  story  of  another  Blackfeet  Indian  from  her  reservation. 
Dames  Kennerly  Dr.,  who  came  with  her  to  the  hearing  but  did  not  testify. 
Oil  companies  continue  to  pump  on  his  land,  but  because  the  Interior 
Department  lost  lease  records,  he  is  destitute  instead  of  a millionaire. 


she  said. 

Cobell  said  her  case  was  not  solely  about  money  but  also  about  the 
health  and  daily  existence  of  the  people,  calling  it  a "life-and-death 
situation . " 
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Leaders  express  concern  over  BIA  budget  reductions 
By  Natasha  Kaye  Johnson 
Dine'  Bureau 
March  26,  2007 

GALLUP  - With  BIA  budget  funding  dwindling  each  year,  and  proposed 
budgets  and  funding  pleas  being  ignored,  tribal  leaders  are  expressing 
their  frustration. 

At  the  end  of  last  week's  Indian  Affairs  National  Budget  Meeting  in 
Washington,  D.C,  council  speaker  Lawrence  T.  Morgan  (Iyanbito/Pinedale) 
spoke  of  how  the  decreasing  budget  for  BIA  programs  is  causing  disparities 
for  Indian  programs. 

"This  last  decade  we  provided  the  federal  government  with  budget 
requests,  to  no  avail.  We  provided  performance  data,  which  saw  no  increase. 
We  are  now  going  through  this  process  of  providing  priorities,"  said 
Morgan.  "My  question  now  is  will  this  process  see  an  increase  in  funding?" 

The  BIA  budget  went  from  $2,295  billion  in  2005,  to  $2,274  billion  in 
2006,  and  now  its  dropped  to  $2,221.  The  total  loss  to  tribes  has  been  $74 
million  in  the  last  two  years. 

"Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  funding  has  not  increased  the  same  rate  as 
National  Park  Service  and  Forestry,"  said  Morgan.  "The  BIA  budgets  for  the 
past  few  decades  indicate  that  Navajo  is  not  a priority,  nor  are  the  other 
562  Nations." 

Of  the  $922.2  billion  of  the  federal  budget's  discretionary  funds,  the 
source  of  the  BIA's  funding,  $489  billion  was  appropriated  for  defense 
spending. 

At  a recent  forum,  tribal  leaders  from  around  nation  gave  input  about 
the  2009  budget  formulation.  Each  year,  leaders  meet  to  prepare  the  budget 
two  to  three  years  in  advance,  which  is  submitted  to  Congress.  At  the 
meeting,  Navajo  leaders'  funding  priorities  were  education,  public  safety, 
petitions  for  detention  facility  construction  and  Navajo  tribal  courts. 

At  the  meeting,  Morgan  emphasized  the  federal  government  needs  to  invest 
in  tribal  communities  by  increasing  funding.  He  also  made  it  a point  to 
remind  leaders  of  the  relationship  between  the  two  entities. 

"America's  first  people  ceded  insurmountable  amounts  of  land  containing 
vast  riches  of  renewable  and  non-renewable  natural  resources,"  said  Morgan, 
adding  that  ceding  land  was  done  to  bring  perpetual  returns.  While  America 
has  become  a world  leader  in  promoting  democracy,  Morgan  said,  as  well  as 
developing  a strong  military  defense  and  building  a stable  economy,  it  has 
failed  to  institute  long-standing  governmental  and  diplomatic  prominence 
to  first  Americans. 
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Investigators  rap  Interior  official 
By  lOHN  HEILPRIN 
Associated  Press  writer 
with  staff  reports 
Aril  1,  2007 

WASHINGTON  - A Bush  administration  official  who  worked  against  federal 
protection  for  the  sage  grouse  was  criticized  this  week  by  the  Interior 
Department's  internal  watchdog. 

Dulie  MacDonald,  the  deputy  assistant  secretary  for  fish,  wildlife  and 
parks,  has  repeatedly  altered  scientific  field  reports  to  minimize 
protection  for  imperiled  species.  Interior  Inspector  General  Earl  Devaney 
concluded.  She  also  broke  federal  rules  and  could  face  administrative 
sanctions  for  leaking  nonpublic  federal  information  about  endangered 
species  to  private  industry  groups. 

MacDonald  acknowledged  that  on  several  occasions  she  released  internal 
information  from  the  Interior  Department  and  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  into  private  hands,  including  the  California  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
and  the  Pacific  Legal  Foundation. 

Environmentalists  and  other  critics  have  charged  that  MacDonald 
undermined  federal  endangered  species  protections.  In  the  inspector 
general's  report,  other  Interior  officials  describe  MacDonald  as  a 
political  appointee  bent  on  manipulating  science  to  fit  her  policy  goals, 
which  favor  developers  and  other  industry. 

The  2004  decision  not  to  list  the  sage  grouse  as  an  endangered  species 
in  December  was  seen  by  some  as  an  example  of  political  pressure  morphing 
the  findings  of  scientists. 

In  a scientific  paper  discussing  the  status  of  the  grouse,  MacDonald 
made  significant  notes  in  the  margins.  For  example,  scientists  discussed 
sagebrush  as  the  winter  diet  of  the  grouse,  and  MacDonald  wrote,  "they 
will  eat  other  stuff  if  it  is  available." 

MacDonald  also  removed  more  than  80  percent  of  the  nearly  300  miles  of 
streams  that  had  been  under  government  protection  to  aid  recovering  bull 
trout  in  the  Northwest's  Klamath  River  basin,  and  she  tried  to  pressure 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  alter  its  findings  on  the  Kootenai  River 
sturgeon  so  that  dam  operations  wouldn't  be  harmed,  the  new  report  said. 

Rep.  Nick  Rahall,  chairman  of  the  House  Natural  Resources  Committee, 
said  he  would  hold  a hearing  in  May  about  the  report  on  MacDonald  and 
broader  issues  it  raises. 

The  hearing  will  provide  "a  sweeping  review  on  whether  politics  is 
infiltrating  decisions"  and  subverting  science  in  the  government's 
handling  of  endangered  species,  said  Rahall,  D-W.Va.,  who  released 
Devaney' s report. 

The  findings  were  first  reported  by  The  New  York  Times  in  Thursday 
editions . 

Devaney  said  his  office  began  investigating  after  an  anonymous  complaint 
in  April  2006  that  MacDonald  acted  unethically  and  illegally  when  she 
"bullied,  insulted  and  harassed  the  professional  staff"  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  to  alter  scientific  evidence. 

"A  lot  of  that  is  true,"  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  Director  Dale  Hall  is 
quoted  as  saying  in  the  report,  adding  that  he's  been  in  a "running 
battle"  with  MacDonald  since  he  took  over  the  service  in  October  2005. 

Devaney  said  he  uncovered  no  illegal  activity  by  MacDonald,  but  that  she 
broke  federal  rules  that  prohibit  the  disclosure  of  private  agency 
information  and  require  public  officials  to  avoid  appearing  to  give  anyone 
preferential  treatment. 

Twice  she  sent  internal  EPA  documents  to  people  whose  e-mail  addresses 
ended  in  chevrontexaco.com,  the  report  said. 

Devaney  referred  the  matter  to  other  department  officials  for  potential 
sanctions  against  her.  An  Interior  Department  spokeswoman  said  the  report 


was  being  internally  reviewed  and  that  officials  would  have  no  comment  on 
a personnel  issue.  MacDonald  could  not  be  reached  for  comment  through  the 
spokeswoman . 

MacDonald,  a hydraulic  engineer  with  a master  degree's  in  management  but 
no  background  in  natural  sciences,  joined  the  Bush  administration  in  Duly 
2002  as  a senior  adviser  for  fish,  wildlife  and  parks.  She  was  promoted  to 
deputy  assistant  secretary  in  2004. 
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Tribe  asserts  its  senior  water  rights,  negotiations  continue 
By  Dohn  McGill 
March  28,  2007 

"This  morning  we  have  a lot  of  concerns  about  water,"  said  Blackfeet 
Chairman  Earl  Old  Person  Thursday,  March  22,  in  the  Tribal  Conference  Room. 
The  space  was  packed  that  day  with  a large  number  of  observers  who  came  to 
witness  the  Tribe's  water  rights  negotiating  team  meet  with  teams  from  the 
State  of  Montana  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Some  members  of  the  Blackfeet  water  rights  negotiating  team  at 
Thursday's  meeting  included  Floyd  "Bob"  Gervais,  Charles  Connelly,  Tom 
Thompson  and  attorney  Deannie  Whiting.  Photo  by  Dohn  McGill 

During  the  meeting.  Tribal  Attorney  Deannie  Whiting  outlined  the  Tribe's 
position  with  regard  to  the  reservation ' s four  major  drainages  in 
negotiations  with  Montana,  and  Day  Weiner  of  the  Montana  team  commented  on 
how  close  the  two  parties  are  to  agreeing  in  each  instance. 

Following  the  state's  comments,  Dohn  Chaffin,  attorney-advisor  to  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Interior's  Office  of  the  Solicitor,  stated  the  Bureau's 
positions  with  regard  to  the  negotiations  with  the  state  and  how  that 
squared  with  the  federal  government's  concerns. 

Chairman  Old  Person  began  by  saying  he'd  interpreted  for  the  elders  who 
were  in  charge  of  things  in  the  1950s,  but  he  said,  "Today  we  can  no 
longer  say  this  is  our  water.  Things  are  so  complicated  today  with  so  many 
laws  about  our  rights,  mainly  our  water.  We  all  have  thoughts  of  what  to 
do  to  keep  the  water  to  where  we  are  all  satisfied  so  future  generations 
can  all  enjoy  it,  so  I hope  for  understanding.  We  found  out  things 
yesterday  [at  the  water  meeting  at  Discovery  Lodge]  that  our  people  didn't 
know,  so  we  need  to  do  some  research.  Water  is  sacred,  but  it  is  also 
important  for  the  economy  on  the  land  of  the  Blackfeet  Nation,  so  I urge 
you  to  do  the  best  you  can.  A lot  of  people  here  want  to  say  something, 
but  we  must  give  time  to  everybody." 

Once  Old  Person  had  everyone  on  all  the  teams  introduce  themselves,  Don 
Wilson  of  the  Blackfeet  team  laid  out  the  "ground  rules"  for  making  public 
comments.  He  required  those  who  wanted  to  speak  to  list  their  names  in 
advance,  and  he  warned  them  not  to  exceed  a five-minute-per-person  limit 
for  each  comment. 

Tribal  Attorney  Whiting  began  by  explaining  that  the  negotiations  with 
the  state  are  only  the  opening  gambit  in  a process  that  entails  many  steps 
before  reaching  approval.  When  and  if  the  Tribe  and  the  state  agree  on  a 
package,  it  will  be  submitted  to  the  Montana  legislature  to  okay.  If  that 
body  goes  along  with  the  deal,  the  Tribe  must  then  negotiate  with  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Interior  to  clear  up  anything  they  don't  like  in  the 
agreement  with  the  state.  Once  that  gets  ironed  out,  it  goes  to  the  U.S. 
Congress  for  their  approval.  Only  when  that  agreement  has  been  voted  on 
positively  will  it  be  presented  to  the  Blackfeet  membership  for  their 


approval  in  a secretarial  election.  As  a result,  the  tribal  membership 
will  have  the  complete  package  before  them  when  they  decide  whether  or  not 
to  accept  the  deal. 

From  there,  Whiting  described  the  Tribe's  position  on  the  waters  of 
Birch  and  Badger  creeks.  Cut  Bank  Creek,  St.  Mary-Milk  River,  and  the  Two 
Medicine  River.  Starting  with  Birch  and  Badger  creeks,  she  said  the  Tribe 
wants  to  reserve  100  cubic  feet  per  second  (cfs)  for  irrigation  in  the 
upper  reaches  of  Birch  Creek  while  reserving  25  cfs  for  instream  flow  from 
April  to  October  and  15  cfs  for  instream  flow  during  the  non-irrigating 
season,  as  well  as  reserving  all  the  flow  emanating  at  the  Highway  358 

bridge.  The  total,  she  said,  would  equal  110  to  125  cfs  depending  on  the 

season,  plus  the  flows  below  the  bridge.  Whiting  noted  the  Tribe  has  a 

1907  federally  decreed  right  to  33.3  cfs  on  Birch  Creek,  with  the  option 

to  apply  for  an  increase,  which  this  proposal  does.  She  further  specified 
that  the  Tribe  would  retain  the  ability  to  divert  that  flow  to  other 
places  and  for  purposes  other  than  irrigation. 

In  addition,  Whiting  said  the  parties  to  the  compact  would  enter  into  a 
management  plan  to  improve  the  reservoir  for  the  benefit  of  all  parties, 
and  part  of  the  compact  would  require  Pondera  County  Canal  and  Reservoir 
to  develop  annual  allocation  plans  and  to  meet  annually  to  develop  plans 
adjusted  to  that  year's  conditions.  The  Pondera  entity  would  manage  their 
own  diversion  facilities  and  reservoir,  as  well  as  maintaining  records 
available  to  all  the  parties.  Pondera  would  be  required  to  release  water 
to  meet  the  Tribe's  reserved  water  rights. 

lay  Weiner  of  the  state's  negotiating  team  said  Whiting  had  covered  that 
topic  thoroughly  while  the  Fed's  Chaffin  said  his  group  is  "watching 
carefully  the  comprehensive  rights  and  how  that  affects  all  the  parties." 

On  Cut  Bank  Creek,  Whiting  said  Montana  has  proposed  a "priority  system" 
to  deal  with  conflicting  claims.  For  its  part,  the  Tribe  would  agree  not 
to  make  irrigation  claims  against  the  creek  for  a so-far-undecided  number 
of  years  while  agreeing  to  permanently  not  make  any  non-irrigation  claims 
against  the  creek.  The  Tribe  would  retain  the  right  to  construct  storage 
units  and  to  use  that  water  for  whatever  purpose  it  deemed  appropriate, 
but  no  new  permits  would  be  issued  on  the  drainage. 

"The  state's  goal  is  to  protect  users  under  state  law,"  said  lay  Weiner. 
"Federal  and  state  water  rights  are  different,  so  we  will  try  to  get  it 
with  the  Tribe  getting  seniorwater  rights."  Weiner  said  his  team  is  most 
interested  in  protecting  the  rights  of  small,  domestic  and  stock  water 
users,  whose  collective  impact  on  the  resource  he  said  is  minor.  Under  the 
proposed  agreement,  existing  irrigators  would  be  given  time  to  amortize 
their  investments  before  getting  out  of  the  business  while  small  users 
would  not  be  hurt.  "There  would  be  no  new  state  uses,"  said  Weiner.  "Only 
the  Tribe  can  increase  their  use." 

"Instream  flow  on  Cut  Bank  Creek  is  one  thing  we're  talking  about,"  said 
Chaffin.  "We  will  examine  all  state  claims  to  see  if  they  have  been 
historically  and  beneficially  used  so  that  no  one  claims  more  water  than 
what  has  historically  been  used." 

"The  Tribe's  position  is  that  all  the  water  is  the  Tribe's,  but  we've 
always  said  we  would  allow  non-Indian  use  that  is  already  here  to  continue 
and  that  generally  has  been  enough  for  everyone,"  said  Whiting.  "The 
question  is  about  new  use,  and  the  Tribe  must  have  the  ability  for  that  by 
means  of  storage  facilities." 

Whiting  said  the  issue  of  the  St.  Mary-Milk  River  situation  is  more 
difficult  to  address.  "There's  lots  of  emotional  issues  about  the  St.  Mary 
River,"  she  said,  "so  we're  trying  to  be  consistent  with  our  views.  It  is 
a critical  stream  for  the  Blackfeet  Tribe;  it  is  of  great  significance." 

Since  the  early  1900s,  said  Whiting,  water  has  been  diverted  from  the  St 
Mary  to  downstream  users  on  the  Milk  River,  all  without  compensation  to 
the  Blackfeet  Tribe.  In  addition,  the  1909  Boundary  Waters  Treaty  with 
Canada  was  accomplished  entirely  without  Blackfeet  representation,  so  the 
claim  is  against  the  U.S.  government  and  its  negotiating  team. 

For  its  part,  Whiting  said  the  Tribe  seeks  50,000  acre-feet  reserved 
from  the  St.  Mary  River  for  tribal  use,  with  ways  and  means  of  putting  it 
to  work  to  be  negotiated  with  the  federal  team. 

"The  Tribe's  proposition  is  very  interesting,"  said  Weiner.  "It  is  the 


basis  for  further  negotiations.  We  have  some  questions  about 
administration,  but  we're  intrigued  and  we'll  work  through  it... We  all 
agree  the  Tribe  has  senior  water  rights  to  the  St.  Mary  water,  senior  to 
the  Milk  River  people  and  Glacier  National  Park." 

"We  looked  at  the  50,000  acre-feet,"  said  Chaffin,  "and  we  feel 
comfortable  with  the  Tribe's  figure... The  U.S.  is  working  closely  with  the 
Tribe  and  the  state  to  see  if  50,000  acre-feet  would  realistically  be 
developed.  Can  we  accomplish  both?  Do  the  numbers  and  the  political 
reality  make  it  possible?" 

Finally,  the  tribal  attorney  noted  that  most  of  the  Two  Medicine  River's 
use  comes  from  the  Tribe's  irrigation  projects.  She  said  under  the 
proposed  compact,  the  BIA  would  continue  to  manage  the  irrigation  system 
until  such  time  as  the  Tribe  decides  to  take  over,  and  that  the  small 
amount  of  non-irrigation  use  would  be  allowed  to  continue.  In  addition  to 
making  the  50,000  acre-feet  at  St.  Mary  usable,  Whiting  said  she  would 
seek  help  from  the  federal  government  in  upgrading  the  irrigation  system 
on  the  Two  Medicine.  Weiner  said  his  team  would  look  at  cost  sharing  with 
the  federal  team  in  accomplishing  the  rehabilitation  at  Two  Medicine, 
including  mitigating  environmental  concerns  such  as  siltation. 

While  time  was  set  aside  for  public  comment,  it  wasn't  until  after  the 
teams  had  lined  out  their  positions,  members  of  the  Tribal  Council  made 
their  comments,  and  speeches  were  heard  from  each  of  the  attending  members 
of  the  tribal  negotiating  team,  that  the  public's  comments  were  taken. 

Bunny  After  Buffalo  stated  a concern  that  was  echoed  by  several  people, 
that  the  individual  allotted  landowners  weren't  being  considered.  He  said 
getting  their  approval  for  any  deal  would  be  difficult. 

Long  Standing  Bear  Chief  said  he  feared  the  tribal  membership  doesn't 
understand  the  negotiations  nor  what  the  technical  terms  mean,  and  he 
joined  several  people  who  complained  the  tribal  meetings  offered  no 
documentation  for  people  to  take  home  and  read. 

Lawrence  Reed  was  one  of  many  who  spoke,  demanding  a referendum  vote 
before  a deal  is  struck,  and  A1  Reevis  said  no  one  is  speaking  for  the 
Blackfeet  Allottees. 

Donald  Little  Dog  was  one  of  several  people  who  complained  about  the 
Tribe  holding  water  meetings  off  reservation.  "The  meetings  should  all  be 
held  here  and  be  kept  open,"  he  said. 

And  Edward  North  Piegan  was  one  of  many  speakers  who  asserted,  "The 
Blackfeet  own  all  the  water,"  and  asked  why  the  Tribe  should  be 
negotiating  at  all. 

Copyright  c.  2007  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 
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Blackfeet  hope  to  make  $3  to  $4  million 
on  salvage  logs  in  wake  of  recent  fires 
By  ERIC  NEWHOUSE 
Tribune  Projects  Editor 
April  2,  2007 

Two  big  forest  fires  left  the  Blackfeet  Tribe  with  a multi-million-dollar 
windfall  - and  a timber  shortage  that  could  take  a century  to  replace. 

"With  the  short  growing  season  that  we  have  up  here,  I won't  see  those 
trees  grow  back  in  my  lifetime,"  said  Robert  Mad  Plume,  the  tribe's 
forestry  director. 

Most  recent  was  the  Red  Eagle  fire,  which  started  in  Glacier  National 
Park,  ran  south  of  St.  Mary  across  U.S.  Highway  89  and  onto  Blackfeet 
tribal  land  last  summer. 


It  burned  roughly  50  square  miles,  including  about  17,000  acres  in  the 
park  and  15,000  acres  of  tribal  land. 

Ironically,  a previously  burned  area  blocked  part  of  the  Red  Eagle 
fire's  advance.  In  2002,  the  Fox  Creek  fire  charred  6,400  acres  just  east 
of  St.  Mary. 

"Those  two  fires  burned  up  roughly  30  percent  of  our  forest  reserve," 
said  Mad  Plume. 

Logging  under  way 

So  now  the  Blackfeet  Tribe  has  contracted  with  three  major  timber 
companies  and  six  local  loggers  to  salvage  logs  on  6,000  charred  acres. 

The  tribe  hopes  to  harvest  20  million  to  25  million  board  feet  of  timber 
Mad  Plume  said,  although  the  fire  damage  is  expected  to  reduce  its  value. 

"But  if  the  fire  did  not  burn  really  hot  and  you  harvested  it  right  away 
you  could  avoid  most  of  the  potential  losses,"  said  Chuck  Keegan,  director 
of  forest  industry  research  for  the  Bureau  of  Business  and  Economic 
Research  at  the  University  of  Montana. 

Mad  Plume  said  the  tribe  is  hoping  to  make  about  $4  million  off  the 
salvage  logging  operation. 

"That  may  be  a little  over-optimistic,"  said  tribal  Treasurer  Doe 
Gervais.  "We're  thinking  it  will  be  closer  to  $3  million." 

The  windfall  is  welcome  because  the  tribe  has  been  struggling 
financially  for  the  past  seven  years  since  a U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision 
voided  a type  of  tribal  property  tax  that  was  generating  about  $1.4 
million  a year,  Gervais  said. 

"Other  tribes  cut  the  size  of  their  government,  but  we  never  made  any 
cuts,"  he  said.  "We  just  borrowed  from  our  workers'  comp  fund  to  keep  our 
nursing  home  open  and  provide  other  services  to  our  members." 

In  addition  to  the  property  tax  hit,  the  tribe  lost  about  $2  million 
when  it  sent  crews  to  Louisiana  in  an  attempt  to  tap  into  huge  federal 
contracts  for  Hurricane  Katrina  cleanup. 

"We're  still  having  problems,  but  we're  working  on  it  to  see  how  we  can 
get  some  of  our  money  back,"  said  Earl  Old  Person,  chairman  of  the  tribal 
Business  Council. 

Save  or  spend? 

The  Blackfeet  Tribe  has  a $10.7  million  annual  budget  with  a number  of 
holes  in  it,  said  3oe  Gervais. 

"The  council's  dilemma  is  whether  they  fund  some  of  the  under-funded 
programs  and  hope  that  something  turns  around  in  the  next  five  years  or  so 
or  do  we  cut  back?"  he  said. 

One  setback  is  the  tribe's  new  $7  million  casino.  Glacier  Peaks,  which 
needed  a $50,000  tribal  loan  last  fall  to  cover  an  operating  revenue 
shortfall . 

"I  think  they  got  started  at  the  wrong  time,  in  the  fall,  and  you  don't 
have  much  traffic  in  the  wintertime,"  Old  Person  said.  "We're  hoping  in 
the  spring  and  the  summer  that  we  might  do  better." 

Although  a final  determination  on  what  to  do  with  the  salvage  logging 
funds  hasn't  been  made  yet,  one  of  the  council's  first  actions  was  to  use 
about  one-third  of  the  windfall  to  provide  a Christmas  bonus  for  tribal 
members . 

"We  gave  $75  to  each  tribal  member  last  Christmas,"  said  Doe  Gervais. 
Most  of  that  "came  out  of  our  trust  income,"  which  includes  timber  sales. 

"With  16,044  members,  it  cost  us  about  $1,203,300,"  he  said. 

Old  Person  defended  that  council  action. 

"Our  people  celebrate  the  holidays,"  he  said.  "If  they  receive  something 
like  a per-capita  payment,  that  adds  to  what  they  can  do  for  themselves 
and  their  children." 

Gervais  said  the  tribe  has  been  making  about  $90,000  a year  on  its 
logging  operations,  a figure  that  will  drop  to  about  $60,000  for  the 
foreseeable  future. 

Dennis  Divoky,  fire  effects  specialist  for  Glacier  National  Park,  said 
it  could  take  a century  for  lodgepole  pines  east  of  the  Continental  Divide 
to  reach  maturity. 

"We  know  it  takes  60  to  80  years  west  of  the  Divide,  and  the  east  side 


is  a little  slower  because  the  growing  season  is  shorter  and  conditions 
are  more  brutal/'  said  Divoky. 


Cause  still  unknown 

The  official  cause  of  the  Red  Eagle  Fire  is  still  undetermined. 

Montana's  State  Fire  Marshal  Allen  Lorenz  wrote  in  his  conclusion  that: 
"Human  cause  cannot  be  ruled  out,  although  no  signs  of  human  activity  were 
found . " 

He  also  concluded  that:  "Lightning  was  not  ruled  out  as  a cause  because 
of  indications  of  previous  lightning  strikes  in  the  area." 

Four  special  agents  from  the  National  Park  Service  and  one  park  ranger 
investigator  located  and  interviewed  witnesses  in  18  states,  traveled  more 
than  11,000  miles,  and  dedicated  approximately  800  hours  to  the 
investigation . 

The  Red  Eagle  fire,  which  was  first  reported  on  Duly  28  in  Glacier 
National  Park,  cost  nearly  $7  million  to  extinguish. 

Reach  Tribune  Projects  Editor  Eric  Newhouse  at  791-1485,  800-438-6600 
or  enewhous@greatfal.gannett.com 

Copyright  c.  2007  The  Great  Falls  Tribune.  All  rights  reserved. 
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New  data  back  removal  of  Klamath  dams 

Opponents  criticized  an  earlier  report,  but  the  state  again  finds  that 
the  plan  to  aid  salmon  makes  environmental  and  economic  sense. 

By  Eric  Bailey,  Times  Staff  Writer 
March  27,  2007 

SACRAMENTO  - Firing  the  latest  salvo  in  a battle  over  the  future  of  the 
Klamath  River,  the  California  Energy  Commission  on  Monday  reaffirmed  its 
stand  that  removing  four  hydroelectric  dams  that  block  salmon  migration 
would  cost  less  than  trying  to  keep  them. 

In  December,  the  commission  issued  a report  asserting  that  removing  the 
dams  and  purchasing  replacement  power  would  cost  roughly  $100  million  less 
than  installing  extensive  new  fish  ladders  for  imperiled  salmon  and 
steelhead . 

PacifiCorp,  the  Portland-based  company  that  owns  the  dams,  volleyed  back 
with  a 50-page  study  of  its  own  suggesting  that  the  commission  study, 
performed  by  a private  consulting  firm,  got  it  wrong. 

The  power  company  argued  that  the  commission  failed  to  consider  several 
important  economic  and  environmental  factors  and  that  renovating  the  dams 
to  accommodate  the  fish  would  actually  save  $46  million  more  than 
dismantling  them.  The  firm  submitted  its  study  to  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission,  which  is  considering  whether  the  dams  will  win  a 
new  long-term  operating  license. 

In  recent  weeks,  the  state  Energy  Commission's  consultant  ran  the 
numbers  anew,  taking  in  numbers  PacifiCorp  said  it  ignored.  The  results 
were  far  different  from  PacifiCorp ' s . 

The  commission's  latest  report  said  that  dam  removal  would  be  even  more 
cost-effective  than  its  consultant  originally  determined  - about  $114 
million  less  than  relicensing  the  dams  and  installing  the  fish  ladders. 

California  Energy  Commissioner  Dohn  Geesman  said  in  a statement  that  the 
new  analysis,  which  used  PacifiCorp 's  numbers,  "clearly  indicates"  that 
the  utility's  electrical  customers  would  save  money  with  dam  removal. 

PacifiCorp 's  four  dams  produce  enough  power  for  thousands  of  homes  in 
the  Northwest  but  have  blocked  300  miles  of  upriver  habitat  for  salmon  and 


steelhead.  Federal  wildlife  agencies  have  ordered  that  the  dams  be 
retrofitted  with  fish  ladders,  but  PacifiCorp  argues  that  the  dams  are  too 
tall  for  ladders  to  work.  The  company  proposed  using  trucks  to  haul  fish 
around  the  dams. 

Commission  officials  said  their  economic  model  provided  all  sides  with  a 
"good-faith  analysis  of  the  pros  and  cons"  of  the  various  options  for  the 
dams.  The  model  is  available  online  at  http://www.energy.ca.gov/klamath  . 
eric . bailey@latimes . com 
Copyright  c.  2007  Los  Angeles  Times. 
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American  Indian  activist  takes  on  GR  cause 

By  Dave  Murray 

The  Grand  Rapids  Press 

March  30,  2007 

GRAND  RAPIDS  - An  American  Indian  civil  rights  leader  plans  to  come  to 
Grand  Rapids  to  support  locals  in  their  fight  to  keep  open  the 
Bimaadiziwin  alternative  education  program. 

Dennis  Banks,  who  co-founded  the  American  Indian  Movement  in  1968,  said 
Thursday  he's  coming  to  Grand  Rapids  on  April  23  to  rally  local  leaders 
and  speak  about  the  need  for  young  people  to  be  taught  their  history  and 
culture. 

"Dennis  Banks  is  considered  a true  warrior  in  the  eyes  of  Native 
Americans,"  said  Levi  Rickert,  a longtime  American  Indian  activist. 

"To  have  him  come  to  Grand  Rapids  and  lend  his  support  raises  the 
possibility  of  those  issues  going  to  the  national  level." 

Native  American  causes 

Banks,  an  Anishinabe  born  on  Leech  Lake  Indian  Reservation  in  northern 
Minnesota,  has  organized  events  such  as  the  1972  Trail  of  Broken  Treaties' 
caravan  across  the  U.S.  to  Washington,  D.C.,  calling  attention  to  the 
plight  of  American  Indians.  He  previously  has  visited  Grand  Rapids  to 
participate  in  Native  American  Sobriety  Walks. 

"He  is  our  civil  rights  leader,"  said  Debra  Muller,  a local  American 
Indian  community  leader.  "He  has  long  strived  for  equality  for  the  Native 
American  people." 

Banks,  who  turns  80  next  month,  said  he  is  a strong  supporter  of 
American  Indian  education  programs  and  believes  it  is  essential  for  young 
people  to  learn  their  history  and  culture. 

"For  a school  district  to  close  a program  like  that  sounds  very  racist," 
he  said  in  a phone  interview.  "The  native  people  must  learn  about 
themselves  and  expose  the  wrongs  that  have  been  inflicted  upon  them 
through  the  years." 

Grand  Rapids  Public  Schools  administrators  said  state  and  federal 
regulations,  not  racism,  are  the  reasons  the  program  is  being  closed. 

Finding  a solution 

School  leaders  have  said  the  state's  new  graduation  requirements  and 
federal  teacher  training  rules  will  make  it  difficult  to  run  small 
programs  such  as  Bimaadiziwin,  which  has  about  100  students  --  a quarter 
of  which  are  American  Indian. 

"Our  goal  is  to  provide  a quality  education  of  all  of  our  district's 
children,"  Chief  of  Operations  Lisa  Freiburger  said. 

"We  are  working  with  Bimaadiziwin  parents  and  students  to  find  an 
appropriate  program  for  them  to  be  placed  next  year.  We're  also  working 


with  the  Native  American  community  to  find  a place  for  a variety  of  other 
programs  in  a district  building." 

Freiburger  said  administrators  are  exploring  the  creation  of  an  elective 
American  Indian  history  course  and  after-school  culture  club  at  Union  High 
School . 

Send  e-mail  to  the  author:  dmurray@grpress . com 
Copyright  c.  2007  Michigan  Live  LLC.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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OIL  LEASES:  Worried  fishing  interests  take  their  case  to  Congress. 

By  KEVIN  DIAZ 
Anchorage  Daily  News 
April  1,  2007 

WASHINGTON  - Longtime  Alaska  fisherman  Tom  Tilden,  chief  of  the  Curyung 
Tribal  Council  in  Dillingham,  spent  the  last  week  looking  for  ways  to 
connect  Capitol  Hill  lawmakers  to  his  native  Bristol  Bay,  which  he  fears 
may  soon  be  opened  to  oil  and  gas  exploration. 

He  found  the  talking  point  he  was  looking  for  on  the  menu  of  a Union 
Station  eatery:  Alaska  salmon  salad. 

"We're  connected,"  he  said. 

Together  with  a half-dozen  other  commercial  and  subsistence  fishermen, 
and  a smattering  of  environmentalists,  Tilden  is  trying  to  raise  an  early 
alarm  about  offshore  oil  and  gas  leasing  proposals  for  Bristol  Bay,  home 
to  an  important  salmon  fishery. 

The  lobbying  trip  - Tilden  calls  it  an  "educational"  mission  - comes  two 
months  after  the  Bush  administration  removed  a ban  on  oil  and  gas  drilling 
in  Bristol  Bay,  north  of  the  Aleutian  Island  chain. 

The  area  has  been  protected  since  1990,  when  Congress  imposed  a 
moratorium  following  the  Exxon  Valdez  oil  spill  in  Prince  William  Sound. 

The  U.S.  Mineral  Management  Service  has  included  the  North  Aleutian 
Basin,  through  which  the  Bristol  Bay  salmon  migrate,  in  its  proposed 
national  plan  for  offshore  oil  and  gas  leasing  from  2007  to  2012.  A final 
decision  is  expected  around  May  1,  according  to  Gary  Strasburg,  an  agency 
spokesman . 

The  impetus  has  come  from  oil  companies  as  well  as  local  groups  backed 
by  former  Alaska  Gov.  Frank  Murkowski,  who  encouraged  the  federal 
government  to  open  Bristol  Bay  to  exploration. 

The  local  interests  behind  exploration  include  the  Aleutians  East 
Borough  and  the  Bristol  Bay  Native  Corp.,  which  see  the  potential  for  jobs, 
cash  and  economic  stability. 

"It's  about  economic  diversity,"  said  Native  corporation  spokesman  Dason 
Metrokin,  noting  that  his  group  supports  fishing  as  well  as  exploration  - 
at  least  to  find  out  how  much  oil  and  gas  might  be  at  stake. 

"It's  about  finding  out  what's  out  there." 

In  the  meantime,  a growing  coalition  of  environmental  and  fishing  groups 
are  intent  on  making  Bristol  Bay  the  nation's  next  big  conservation  battle. 

"The  fishery  is  tied  to  the  concept  of  the  wild  Alaska  salmon  in  its 
pure  environment,"  said  Terry  Hoefferle  of  the  Alaska  Marine  Conservation 
Council.  "Why  would  you  bring  an  industry  like  oil  into  the  middle  of 
that?  It's  like  painting  a mustache  on  the  Mona  Lisa." 

Hoefferle  is  former  chief  executive  of  the  Bristol  Bay  Native 
Association,  a social  service  and  advocacy  group  for  the  region's  villages. 
He  believes  that  once  the  word  gets  around  outside  Alaska,  it's  going  to 


make  the  fight  oven  opening  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge  to  oil 
development  "pale  in  comparison." 

That's  just  what  drilling  proponents  like  U.S.  Sen.  Ted  Stevens,  R- 
Alaska,  fear.  The  push  for  a congressional  moratorium  - the  quickest  way 
to  close  off  the  region  - is  being  backed  by  "extreme  national 
environmental  groups,"  he  said.  He  believes  their  aim  is  to  gain  attention 
and  raise  money  for  the  larger  cause  of  restricting  oil  and  gas 
exploration  and  combating  global  warming. 

"They  use  Alaska  as  the  pinup  for  their  theories,"  he  said. 

Karen  Gillis,  executive  director  of  the  Bering  Sea  Fishermen's 
Association,  one  of  the  groups  opposed  to  Bristol  Bay  oil  exploration, 
disputed  Stevens'  characterization  of  their  agenda.  "We  are  not  in  any  way 
an  anti-development  association,"  she  said,  noting  that  her  group  supports 
oil  exploration  in  the  North  Slope's  Arctic  refuge. 

The  reception  from  the  rest  of  the  Alaska's  all-Republican  congressional 
delegation  has  been  more  cordial,  though  a little  more  supportive  of 
Tilden  and  his  anti-drilling  group. 

Rep.  Don  Young  opposes  the  moratorium  but  argues  for  a public  process 
free  of  interference  from  out-of-state  interests. 

"The  fishermen  have  made  a good  argument  for  additional  input  from  them 
into  the  process,"  he  said. 

Sen.  Lisa  Murkowski  has  tried  to  stay  out  of  the  fray,  deferring  to 
local  decision-makers. 

"In  most  cases  we're  not  going  to  be  an  advocate  for  development  in  an 
area  where  it's  not  certain  there's  a consensus  in  what  people  want  to  do, 

" said  her  spokesman,  Kevin  Sweeney.  "In  Bristol  Bay,  it  really  appears 
that  it's  sort  of  a 50-50  in  terms  of  those  who  are  pro  and  against." 

The  administration  of  Gov.  Sarah  Palin,  whose  family  fishes  the  bay,  has 
taken  a similarly  measured  response. 

Palin  "has  not  objected  to  the  lease  sale  process  provided  that  there's 
strong  local  support,  adequate  environmental  safeguards,  and  every  effort 
is  made  to  minimize  conflicts  between  commercial  fishing  and  a possible 
lease  sale,"  said  Dohn  Katz,  her  Washington  spokesman. 

Katz  noted  that  "there's  a long  way  between  the  cup  and  the  lip,"  as  the 
first  lease  sales  are  not  likely  to  happen  until  2010  or  2011.  Before  then, 
he  said,  the  leases  would  be  subject  to  further  environmental  review. 

The  Bush  administration's  decision  to  lift  the  long-standing  ban  on  oil 
exploration  in  Bristol  Bay  has  given  new  life  to  an  old  dispute.  Leases 
granted  in  the  1980s  were  bought  back  by  the  federal  government  in  the 
1990s,  after  the  Exxon  Valdez  disaster. 

Until  2003,  Congress  imposed  its  own  moratorium  on  Bristol  Bay  oil 
exploration.  Anti-drilling  activists  would  like  to  see  that  ban  renewed, 
possibly  with  Congress  withholding  money  from  the  lease-sale  process. 

Congress  will  have  a formal  60-day  review  between  May  1 and  the  Duly  1 
"implementation  date"  for  the  government's  next  five-year  offshore  leasing 
plan,  Strasburg  said. 

But  environmentalists  and  fishermen  aren't  waiting  until  then  to  raise 
the  specter  of  the  Exxon  Valdez  and  a federal  study  suggesting  the 
likelihood  of  future  oil  spills  if  development  occurs  in  Bristol  Bay. 

"We're  concerned  enough  about  it  that  we  want  to  start  applying  pressure 
now,"  said  David  Harsila,  president  of  the  Alaska  Independent  Fishermen's 
Marketing  Association,  and  a longtime  Bristol  Bay  fisherman.  "It's 
absolutely  ridiculous.  This  is  arguably  the  most  productive  area  in  the 
world . " 

Reporter  Kevin  Diaz  can  be  reached  in  Washington,  D.C., 
at  kdiaz@mcclatchydc.com  or  1-202-383-0003. 

Copyright  c.  2007  The  Anchorage  Daily  News, 
a subsidiary  of  The  McClatchy  Company. 
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Quechan  suit  filed 
FROM  STAFF  REPORTS 
March  30,  2007 

The  Quechan  Indian  Tribe  filed  a lawsuit  Friday  to  stop  a federal  land 
transfer  in  eastern  Yuma  County,  confirmed  Mike  lackson  Sr.,  tribal 
president . 

The  suit  claims  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  inadequately  addressed 
the  potential  impact  of  the  land  transfer  to  the  Wellton-Mohawk  Irrigation 
and  Drainage  District. 

The  Quechans  had  announced  plans  Thursday  to  file  the  suit  in  the  U.S. 
District  Court  in  Phoenix. 

On  Monday,  USBR  transferred  ownership  of  the  lands  and  facilities  for 
the  irrigation  system  that  the  district  operates  to  WMIDD. 

WMIDD  also  purchased  additional  land,  which  it  then  sold  to  Arizona 
Clean  Fuels,  which  plans  to  build  an  oil  refinery  on  the  1,460  acres. 

While  land  in  the  transfer  isn't  tribal  land,  the  area  is  significant 
culturally  and  historically  to  the  Quechans,  said  Hackson. 

Sun  staff  writer  loyce  Lobeck  contributed  to  this  report. 

She  can  be  reached  at  jlobeck@yumasun.com  or  539-6853. 

Copyright  c.  2007  The  Yuma  Sun, 

Freedom  Newspapers  of  Southwestern  Arizona,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Easterns  Plan  Renewed  Recognition  Fight 
Other  tribes  will  be  asked  to  support  bid 
that  would  reinstitute  federal  status 
By  Scott  Ritter 
April  2,  2007 

The  Eastern  Pequot  Tribal  Nation  has  named  two  former  chairmen  to  serve 
as  tribal  liaisons  as  it  moves  closer  to  contesting  a 2005  decision  that 
reversed  its  status  as  a federally  recognized  tribe. 

Tribal  Chairman  Lewis  Randall  said  Marcia  Flowers  and  Agnes  Cunha  will 
act  as  goodwill  ambassadors,  reintroducing  the  Eastern  Pequots  and  their 
story  to  other  tribes  after  months  of  silence. 

They'll  also  work  with  the  tribal  council  as  it  considers  ways  to  regain 
federal  acknowledgement,  which  would  have  brought  aid  for  housing, 
education  and  healthcare  to  the  1,131-member  North  Stonington  tribe. 
Federal  recognition  also  would  have  opened  the  door  to  casino  gambling, 
which  has  made  the  neighboring  Mohegan  and  Mashantucket  Pequot  tribes 
wealthy. 

"We  are  asking  for  help  from  our  sister  tribes  in  Connecticut,  as  well 
as  seeking  support  from  Indian  Country,"  Flowers  said.  "We  still  need  the 
support  of  Indian  Country  in  this  fight  to  regain  what  was  taken  from  us." 

Flowers  said  the  tribe  hasn't  decided  how  to  proceed  and  is  weighing  a 
number  of  options,  including  appealing  the  decision  in  federal  court  or 
asking  the  Interior  Department's  inspector  general  to  investigate.  She 
declined  to  discuss  other  possibilities  under  consideration  but  said  the 
tribe  planned  to  act  in  the  "near  future." 

The  Interior  Department's  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  recognized  the 
Eastern  Pequots  in  2002,  but  reversed  the  decision  in  2005  after 
neighboring  towns  and  the  state  appealed.  The  BIA  said  the  Eastern  Pequots 


and  a second  Connecticut  tribe,  the  Schaghticokes  of  Kent,  hadn't  met  all 
the  criteria  for  recognition. 

Connecticut's  congressional  delegation  and  Attorney  General  Richard 
Blumenthal  have  said  the  BIA  made  the  right  decision  and  that  they'll 
continue  to  oppose  recognition  efforts.  But  the  tribes  said  their  reversal 
of  fortunes  smacked  of  politics. 

"We  stand  behind  our  (recognition)  petition,"  said  Flowers.  "If  it  were 
not  for  political  influence,  we  would  be  a federally  recognized  tribe 
right  now  and  we  would  not  be  in  this  horrible  predicament  of  our  members 
still  without  health  care  and  decent  homes." 

Randall  said  the  Schaghticokes'  appeal,  which  is  pending  before  a 
federal  judge  in  New  Haven,  has  generated  new  evidence  that  could  help  his 
tribe.  That  included  a recent  deposition  by  former  Interior  Secretary  Gail 
Norton,  who  recounted  a March  2005  meeting  with  members  of  the  state's 
congressional  delegation  who  were  unhappy  with  the  decision  to  recognize 
the  Schaghticokes. 

Also  at  the  Capital  Hill  meeting  was  Rep.  Frank  Wolf,  R-Va.,  an  ardent 
gambling  foe.  Norton  said  Wolf  threatened  to  tell  President  Bush  that  "I 
ought  to  be  fired." 

"We've  read  her  testimony  and  it  is  damning,"  said  Flowers.  "I  mean, 
good  grief,  she's  the  head  of  the  department  and  it  sounded  like  there  was 
a gun  to  her  head." 

Norton,  in  her  deposition,  said  she  "didn't  lose  any  sleep  over  the 
threat."  And  Connecticut  lawmakers  insist  that  the  Schaghticoke  and 
Eastern  Pequot  decisions,  which  were  released  the  same  day,  were  not 
improperly  influenced  by  political  pressure. 

Flowers  and  Cunha,  former  chairmen  of  two  now-united  factions,  have 
worked  closely  on  the  tribe's  recognition  petition.  They  said  they  are 
acting  as  tribal  liaisons  without  pay. 

The  tribe  doesn't  have  an  administrative  staff  and  no  longer  has  a 
financial  backer. 

Randall  said  the  tribe  began  the  acknowledgement  process  long  before 
there  was  talk  of  Indian  gaming  in  Connecticut. 

"You  always  hear,  and  I find  it  very  insulting,  to  have  federal 
recognition  and  casinos  in  the  same  sentence  as  if  that  was  the  only  thing 
that  was  important,"  he  said. 

Copyright  c.  1998-2007  The  Day  Publishing  Co. 
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Va.  tribes'  hearing  set  for  April  18 
--  Peter  Hardin 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch 
April  1,  2007 

In  Virginia,  six  tribes  that  have  sought  federal  recognition  from 
Congress  since  2000  soon  will  get  their  first  hearing  in  the  House  now 
controlled  by  Democrats. 

The  Natural  Resources  Committee  plans  to  hold  a hearing  April  18  on  a 
bill  by  Rep.  Dames  P.  Moran,  D-8th,  to  give  the  six  tribes  sovereign 
status  with  the  federal  government. 

Foes  have  stalled  similar  bills  in  the  past  by  contending  federal 
recognition  could  open  the  door  to  Indian-operated  casino  gambling  in 
Virginia.  The  tribal  leaders  have  said  they  do  not  want  to  engage  in 
casino  operations,  and  Moran  says  his  bill  would  allow  Virginia  to  bar 


casino  gambling  even  if  the  tribes  gained  federal  recognition. 

The  tribes  say  they  want  the  same  status  accorded  to  more  than  560  other 
tribal  governments  nationwide. 

Moran's  bill  would  grant  federal  recognition  to  these  tribes: 
Chickahominy,  Eastern  Chickahominy,  Upper  Mattaponi,  Rappahannock, 

Nansemond  and  Monacan  Indian  Nation. 

The  tribes  on  Virginia's  only  reservations,  the  Mattaponi  and  Pamunkey, 
are  not  part  of  Moran's  bill. 

Copyright  c.  2007  Richmond  Times-Dispatch . 
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IHS  Division  of  Diabetes  Treatment  and  Prevention 

sounds  the  alert  for  diabetes 

by:  Staff  Reports  / Indian  Country  Today 

March  27,  2007 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.M.  - The  IHS  Division  of  Diabetes  Treatment  and  Prevention 
is  marking  March  27  - American  Diabetes  Alert  Day  - by  helping  to  spread 
the  message  that  diabetes  is  a serious  disease  and  American  Indians  and 
Alaska  Natives  need  to  find  out  if  they  are  at  risk.  Approximately  60 
million  Americans,  including  thousands  of  American  Indians  and  Alaska 
Natives,  are  not  aware  that  they  have  diabetes  or  that  they  are  at  risk 
for  the  disease. 

"Fifty  years  ago,  there  were  very  few  cases  of  diabetes  among  American 
Indians  and  Alaska  Natives,"  said  Dr.  Kelly  Action,  director  of  the  IHS 
Division  of  Diabetes  Treatment  and  Prevention.  "Today,  one  out  of  six 
Native  Americans  has  been  diagnosed  with  diabetes,  and  many  more  are 
unaware  that  they  have  diabetes  or  pre-diabetes,  a condition  that  puts 
them  at  high  risk  for  the  disease.  We  need  to  spread  the  word  that 
diabetes  can  be  prevented  and  controlled." 

The  IHS  Division  of  Diabetes  Treatment  and  Prevention  administers  the 
Special  Diabetes  Program  for  Indians.  Created  by  Congress  in  1997  to 
respond  to  the  diabetes  epidemic  among  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives, 
the  SDPI  is  the  largest,  most  far-reaching  diabetes  program  for  American 
Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  in  the  United  States.  The  program's  399 
grantees  have  made  a major  difference  in  the  quality  of  diabetes  treatment 
and  prevention  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  Indians  and  Alaska 
Natives.  "SDPI  grantees,  we  have  changed  our  community's  beliefs  about 
diabetes.  Now,  many  more  people  are  aware  of  diabetes.  They  know  they  can 
prevent  diabetes  and  live  a long  and  healthy  life  and  manage  the  disease 
successfully. " 

The  risk  for  diabetes  increases  as  people  get  older,  gain  too  much 
weight  or  do  not  stay  active.  Diabetes  is  also  more  common  among  American 
Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  as  well  as  other  ethnic  minority  groups.  Other 
factors  that  increase  a person's  risk  for  diabetes  include  having  high 
blood  pressure,  having  a family  history  of  diabetes,  having  diabetes 
during  pregnancy  or  having  a baby  weighing  more  than  nine  pounds  at  birth. 
The  IHS  Division  of  Diabetes  Treatment  and  Prevention  recommends  visiting 
the  American  Diabetes  Association's  Web  site  at  www.diabetes.org  and 
taking  the  diabetes  risk  test  to  find  out  about  your  risk  for  diabetes. 

For  more  information  about  the  Special  Diabetes  Program  for  Indians,  and 
its  diabetes  treatment  and  prevention  activities,  visit  the  IHS  web  site 
at  www . ihs . gov/medical programs/ diabetes . For  more  information  about  the 
American  Diabetes  Association's  "Awakening  the  Spirit  Program"  in  Native 
American  communities,  visit  the  web  site  at  www.diabetes.org/ 
communityprograms-and-localevents/nativeamericans/awakening. jsp . 

Copyright  c.  1998  - 2007  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Rocky  Boy  health  clinic  opens  today 
By  RICHARD  PETERSON 
Tribune  Staff  Writer 
March  27,  2007 

An  elder  and  diabetic  patient,  Videl  Stump,  hopes  the  new  medical  center 
opening  today  on  the  Rocky  Boy's  Indian  Reservation  - the  Na-Toose  Healing 
Center  - will  bring  improved  services  to  the  facility's  thousands  of 
patients . 

"It  would  be  nice  to  bring  things  up  to  par  with  the  rest  of  the  medical 
world  outside  of  the  reservation, " said  Stump.  "Some  days,  they  can  only 
take  18  patients.  If  you  show  up  sick  and  you're  number  19,  you're  out  of 
luck. " 

Stump's  concerns  will  be  met  now  that  the  56,000  square-foot  building  - 
more  than  double  the  space  of  the  old  facility  - has  opened  its  doors, 
Na-Toose  officials  said.  The  new  two-story  clinic  will  have  more  exam  rooms 
and  optometry  and  dental  facilities. 

Equipment  is  also  updated,  said  Dr.  lames  Eastlick,  a 10-year  veteran  of 
the  clinic.  A triage  unit  also  has  been  put  in  place. 

With  only  20,000  square  feet  in  the  old  facility,  exam  rooms  were 
limited  and  patients  were  bottlenecked,  officials  said. 

"This  is  going  to  help  immensely,  not  only  help  with  quality  but 
quantity  as  well,"  Eastlick  said.  "Patient  flow  will  also  improve." 

Before  the  new  building  was  complete,  some  of  the  clinic's  programs  were 
scattered  throughout  the  community  in  separate  buildings. 

"We're  all  under  one  roof  now.  It's  convenient  for  the  patients  to  have 
everything  right  here,"  said  Fawn  Tadios,  the  clinic's  director  and  CEO  of 
the  Rocky  Boy  Health  Board,  which  manages  the  facility. 

The  clinic  will  also  switch  to  electronic  health  records  by  the  end  of 
the  summer,  a move  that  will  speed  up  service,  she  said. 

The  old  clinic,  about  a quarter  mile  from  the  new  building,  was  closed 
Thursday  afternoon  so  health  center  and  tribal  workers  could  move 
equipment  from  the  old  facility  into  the  new  building. 

Construction  workers  were  also  scrambling  to  put  the  finishing  touches 
on  the  $13  million  clinic  and  wellness  building. 

Money  was  the  initial  obstacle.  After  pushing  the  federal  government  for 
years  to  make  good  on  promises  to  provide  adequate  health  care,  the  tribal 
council  struck  out  on  its  own. 

It  jump-started  the  effort  four  years  ago  with  a $2  million  investment. 
Grant  writers  raised  several  million  more.  A USDA  loan  will  cover  the  rest 
of  the  project,  with  some  help  from  the  Indian  Health  Service,  said  Tadios. 

There  are  about  6,500  federally  recognized  Native  Americans  in  the  Rocky 
Boy  area  who  are  eligible  for  services  at  the  clinic. 

Construction  on  the  new  facility  began  about  two  years  ago.  It  was  built 
adjacent  to  the  tribe's  wellness  center. 

Eastlick  said  the  clinic  and  wellness  center  will  work  together  to  urge 
patients  to  take  advantage  of  preventive  measures  to  help  battle  the 
higher-than-normal  rates  of  diabetes,  cardiovascular  disease  and 
alcoholism  experienced  on  most  reservations. 

The  health  center,  named  after  a late  medicine  man  from  the  tribe,  will 
hold  a grand  opening  on  April  10,  in  which  the  public  will  be  invited  to 
the  dedication  ceremony  and  dinner. 

Reach  Tribune  Staff  Writer  Richard  Peterson  at  791-6547,  800-438-6600 
or  rpetersongreatfallstribune. com . 


Copyright  c.  2007  The  Great  Falls  Tribune.  All  rights  reserved. 
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VIEWPOINT  : Law  could  tear  children  from  a 'tribe'  they  love 
By  Lisa  Morris, 

March  29,  2007 

RONAN,  Mont.  - At  10:30  p.m.  on  Feb.  9,  Patrick  and  Virgina  Swartz  of  Van 
Buren  County,  Ark.,  were  getting  their  two  girls  ready  for  bed.  The  10- 
year-old  twins  already  were  in  pajamas  when  police  suddenly  arrived. 
Brandishing  a court  order,  they  took  the  frightened  girls  and  drove  them 
60  miles  to  the  home  of  an  elderly  relative.  The  girls  couldn't  even  tell 
their  friends  good-bye. 

By  all  accounts,  the  Swartz's,  owners  of  an  Arkansas  trucking  company, 
took  good  care  of  the  girls.  In  October  2002,  the  birth  mother,  Virginia's 
fourth  cousin,  had  arranged  for  them  to  adopt  the  twins.  However,  another 
relative  with  four  of  the  twins'  siblings  began  custody  action.  With  the 
support  of  the  Tohono  O'odham  Indian  Nation,  she  won. 

Neither  the  birth  mother,  the  Swartzes  NOR  the  relative  are  Indian.  So 
why  was  this  tribe  from  Arizona  involved? 

Because  the  twins'  natural  father  is  Indian.  And  although  he  has 
"undisputedly  abandoned  the  children,"  his  status  as  an  enrolled  member  of 
the  tribe  makes  him  "relevant  to  this  case,"  the  Arkansas  Court  of  Appeals 
declared . 

This  gave  the  tribe  jurisdiction  under  the  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act.  The 
tribe  wanted  the  twins  placed  with  the  siblings,  "irrespective  of  the  fact 
that  other  full  and  half -siblings  are  scattered  among  several  other 
states,"  according  to  the  court. 

Again,  why  take  children  from  the  only  safe,  nuclear  family  they'd  ever 
had? 

The  appeals  court  found  that  the  "best  interest"  of  the  twins  wasn't  the 
only  issue.  Citing  the  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act,  the  court  found  that 
"maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  Nation,  its  culture,  its  children,  and 
its  progression  through  time  not  to  become  extinct"  also  had  to  be 
considered . 

Neither  the  tribe  nor  the  court  adequately  explained  how  moving  the 
girls  from  the  nontribal  home  they  loved  to  a nontribal  home  they  didn't 
know  would  preserve  the  tribe. 

The  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act's  original  goal  was  to  combat  abusive 
practices  that  took  Indian  children  from  tribal  communities  and  put  them 
in  unfamiliar  environments  with  strangers.  The  trauma  that  Indian  children 
suffered  from,  among  other  things,  being  forced  to  enroll  in  far-off 
boarding  schools  is  undeniable. 

But  today,  the  reverse  is  happening.  Children  who  never  have  been  near  a 
reservation  are  being  removed  from  environments  they  love  and  forced  to 
live  with  strangers  chosen  by  tribes. 

Stories  affecting  black,  hispanic,  Norwegian-American  and  other  families 
reflect  this  reality.  Letters  from  birth  parents,  grandparents,  pre- 
adoptive  families  and  tribal  members  themselves  can  be  read  at  www.caicw. 
org/f ami ly stories . html . 

Many  children  falling  under  the  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act  are  primarily 
nontribal.  Tribal  governments  decide  their  own  membership,  and  most  have 
decided  1/2  blood  quantum  is  all  that's  necessary.  Some  have  decided  less. 

Furthermore,  parents  can't  avoid  the  act  by  not  enrolling  their  children. 
The  act  defines  an  Indian  child  as  any  "enrollable"  child.  So  today, 
children  with  1/2  or  less  heritage  and  no  connection  to  Indian  Country 
fall  under  the  act. 


Any  emotionally  healthy  child,  no  matter  their  heritage,  is  devastated 
when  taken  from  home  and  forced  to  live  with  strangers.  Even  children  of 
100  percent  tribal  heritage  are  devastated  if  they're  taken  from  non- 
tribal  homes  they  love  and  put  into  reservation  homes  they  know  nothing 
about.  And  remember,  children  with  less  than  100  percent  blood  quantum 
have  other  relatives  and  heritages  as  well. 

Why  should  Herald  readers  be  concerned?  Because  Minnesota  state 
officials  are  working  to  disallow  courts  even  from  considering  a child's 
lack  of  involvement  with  a tribe. 

A February  agreement  signed  by  Minnesota  and  tribal  governments  mandates 
that  the  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act  apply  to  all  children  eligible  for 
tribal  membership.  This  agreement  does  away  with  the  "Existing  Family 
Doctrine,"  an  exception  used  to  determine  if  ICWA  applies. 

Furthermore,  House  File  1169  and  Senate  File  1221  amend  Minnesota  law  to 
read  that  the  act  is  "applicable  without  exception."  A court  may  not  use 
questions  about  a child's  lack  of  contact  with  a tribe  or  whether  "a  child 
is  part  of  an  existing  Indian  family"  to  determine  the  act's  applicability, 
the  change  declares. 

Tribal  authorities  argue  they  are  most  qualified  to  decide  the  best 
interest  of  enrollable  children.  Are  they?  I am  birth  mother  to  five 
members  of  the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe.  As  well-intended  as  some  in 
government  are,  they  haven't  the  ability  to  know  what's  best  for  families 
who  have  left  to  live  a different  life. 

Please  ask  Gov.  Tim  Pawlenty  and  state  legislators  to  ensure  that  the 
"Existing  Family  Doctrine"  remains  available  to  Minnesota  families  who 
choose  not  to  live  within  the  reservation  system. 

Morris  is  administrator  of  the  Christian  Alliance  for  Indian  Child  Welfare. 
Copyright  c.  2007  Forum  Communications  Co.  Fargo,  ND  58102 
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Poarch  Creeks  call  three-month  advertising  campaign  successful 
By  CONNIE  BAGGETT 
Staff  Reporter 
April  2,  2007 

ATMORE  - For  three  months,  Alabama's  only  federally  recognized  American 
Indian  tribe  has  waged  an  advertising  campaign  to  raise  its  profile  by 
showcasing  its  tribal  history,  businesses  and  community  relations. 

Tribal  officials  last  week  acknowledged  that  the  ads  also  aim  to  win 
support  for  the  one  thing  they  don't  mention,  but  that  many  people 
associate  with  Indian  tribes:  gambling. 

Tribal  Chairman  Buford  Rolin  said  Friday  that  three  commercials,  called 
"Alabama  Natives,  Alabama  Neighbors,"  appeared  on  network-affiliated 
stations  across  Alabama  from  mid-3anuary  through  mid-March 

"We  found  out  some  time  ago  that  people  in  Alabama  thought  of  only  one 
thing  when  they  heard  Poarch  Creeks  and  that  was  one  word:  gaming.  That 
was  it,"  Rolin  said. 

"We  wanted  to  let  them  know  that  our  tribe  had  all  these  other 
industries,  a rich  history  and  a tradition  of  being  a good  neighbor  to  our 
community. " 

In  the  wake  of  the  commercials,  and  print  ads  run  in  Mobile  Bay  Monthly 
and  Alabama  Business,  Rolin  said,  polls  commissioned  by  the  tribe 
indicated  some  73  percent  of  people  surveyed  across  the  state  said  the 
tribe  should  be  allowed  to  "do  whatever  we  want  on  our  reservation  lands" 

- including  operate  casinos. 


Federal  law  allows  officially  recognized  Indian  tribes  to  run  casino 
gambling  operations  on  reservation  land  provided  the  state  has  negotiated 
an  agreement,  or  compact,  to  do  so.  If  states  don't  negotiate,  according 
to  the  Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act,  the  federal  government  can  deal  with 
tribes  directly  to  allow  gaming. 

Poarch  Creeks  have  a reservation  cultural  center  located  some  57  miles 
northeast  of  Mobile.  After  years  of  petitioning  the  federal  government, 
the  tribe  gained  federal  recognition  in  August  1984.  The  tribe  includes 
about  2,340  members,  with  about  1,000  living  near  the  Poarch  community  in 
Escambia  County. 

Poarch  Creeks  are  the  descendants  of  Muscogees,  called  Creeks  by  white 
settlers,  who  provided  stagecoach  stops  and  entertainment  houses  along 
routes  used  by  people  in  the  frontier. 

When  other  groups  of  Indians  were  forced  to  leave  during  the  Indian 
Removal  in  the  early  1800s,  the  ancestors  of  Poarch  Creeks  remained  on 
their  land.  Many  maintained  their  community  at  Poarch. 

Most  states  with  tribes  allow  casinos  and  profit  from  the  compacts  in 
place,  but  Alabama  has  been  one  of  the  few  to  refuse  to  negotiate  on  what 
could  be  a lucrative  industry  in  the  state.  Currently,  Poarch  Creeks 
operate  electronic  bingo  halls  in  Atmore,  Wetumpka  and  Montgomery  on 
tribal  land,  and  have  openly  pursued  state  and  federal  legal  action  to 
allow  casino  games. 

During  last  year's  election,  several  state  officials  made  public  pledges 
to  oppose  any  casino  gaming  by  the  tribe. 

It  was  about  then,  tribal  members  said,  they  decided  to  take  to  the 
airways  with  ads  about  Poarch  Creeks. 

"It  was  an  awareness  campaign,"  said  Lori  Sawyer,  tribal  spokeswoman. 

"We  became  aware,  especially  when  we  communicated  with  the  press,  that 
most  people  in  Alabama  did  not  know  we  even  existed.  We  have  a fully 
functioning  government,  several  businesses,  police  and  fire  protection  and 
we  have  been  good  corporate  neighbors  for  the  county  and  the  city  of 
Atmore  for  generations." 

"We  wanted  to  make  sure  the  people  knew  we  were  here,  why  we  are  here, 
and  what  we  do,"  Sawyer  said.  "So  far,  we  have  received  very  positive 
feedback. " 

The  three  television  commercials  show  tribal  members  and  local  leaders 
telling  about  the  history  of  the  tribe  from  the  early  days  of  frontier 
settlement  through  the  present.  Atmore  Chamber  of  Commerce  Executive 
Director  Emilie  Mims  appeared  in  one  of  the  spots. 

"The  chamber  was  proud  to  participate,"  Mims  said.  "Poarch  Creeks  have 
always  been  good  neighbors  and  one  of  our  best  assets  here.  They  were  our 
first  corporate  sponsor,  contributing  $10,000  to  the  chamber.  They  have 
always  supported  us  financially  and  with  volunteer  help  when  we  needed  it. 

Mims  said  having  the  reservation  so  nearby,  Atmore  benefits  from 
tourists  who  attend  the  annual  Pow  Wow  or  come  to  the  tribal  center  to 
learn  about  the  culture.  Hundreds  play  bingo  each  month  at  the 
entertainment  center  at  Alabama  21  and  Interstate  65. 

"We  had  an  economic  study  done  years  ago  that  told  us  our  area  could 
well  find  future  success  tied  to  the  tribe,"  Mims  said.  "More  and  more, 
that  prediction  is  coming  true." 

Mims  said  Poarch  Creeks  could  well  draw  more  tourists  than  the  Cherokees 
in  North  Carolina  in  coming  years. 

"Right  now,  the  tribe  has  not  yet  reached  its  potential,"  Mims  said, 

"but  these  ads  show  they  are  going  in  the  right  direction  now.  These  ads 
show  what  they  have  done  in  their  community  and  for  the  surrounding  area 
and  that  they  are  really  good  stewards  of  their  money." 

Rolin  said  last  fall  that  Poarch  Creek  gaming  provides  more  than  900 
jobs  in  the  state  and  90  percent  of  those  employed  are  not  members  of  the 
tribe . 

In  addition  to  the  gaming  operations  that  bring  in  millions  annually  to 
the  tribe,  Poarch  Creeks  operate  a Best  Western  motel,  Muscogee  Metalworks 
metal  fabricating  plant,  Perdido  River  Farms,  and  Magnolia  Branch,  a 4, 
700-acre  resort  and  game  reserve  along  Big  Escambia  Creek. 

Casino  gaming,  tribal  members  say,  could  allow  all  of  their  businesses 
to  expand  and  could  provide  revenue  for  other  investments. 


"We  are  good  neighbors/'  Rolin  said.  "Letting  the  people  of  Alabama  know 
that  certainly  shouldn't  hurt  our  chances  of  getting  agreements  in  place, 
but  the  governor  is  very  adamant  he  won't  negotiate.  Our  polls  show  the 
people  believe  we  deserve  the  opportunity." 

Copyright  c.  2007  Mobile  Press-Register.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Oldest  Living  Poarch  Creek  Indian  Celebrates  A Century 
By  Patrice  Clark 
March  29,  2007 

It  was  standing  room  only  at  the  Glen  Oaks  Nursing  Home  in  Lucedale 
Thursday  as  family  and  friends  honored  Mrs.  Willie  Martin  on  her  100th 
birthday.  But  Martin  is  no  ordinary  centenarian,  she's  also  the  oldest 
living  Poarch  Creek  Indian  in  the  world. 

"Outstanding!  Because  you  do  not  see  that  very  often,  especially  among 
Indians,"  says  Martin's  nephew  Billy  Madison. 

Born  in  the  early  1900s,  Mrs.  Martin  was  raised  in  Alabama.  The  Poarch 
Creek  Indians  are  the  only  federally  recognized  tribe  in  Alabama.  The 
tribe  has  its  own  government,  by-laws  and  reservation  in  Atmore. 

"There  are  2,484  people  that  are  on  the  rolls,  and  there  is  probably  1, 
000  that  live  there,"  says  nephew  Joseph  Madison. 

But  after  marrying,  Martin  moved  to  Lucedale  where  she  raised  three  kids 
and  50  family  members.  Among  them  was  her  nephew,  Joseph  Madison. 

"I  just  worship  this  lady,  she  always  disciplined  us  and  she  taught  me 
some  great  values  in  life,"  says  Madison. 

Martin's  family  says  she's  known  for  being  feisty  and  outspoken. 

"I  was  kidding  with  her  today.  When  I would  prescribe  a medicine  that 
did  not  make  her  feel  just  right,  she  would  come  back  and  tell  me  she  was 
not  going  to  take  it  anymore,"  says  Lucedale  Mayor  Daton  Whites. 

Martin's  great-granddaughter  Kim  Martin  says  she  grateful  to  have  her 
around . 

"I  know,  realistically,  I will  not  have  her  all  of  my  life,  but  we  try 
to  take  the  time  out.  We  have  to  spend  it  to  the  best  of  our  ability," 
Martin  says. 

Mrs.  Martin  has  outlived  her  husband  and  three  children.  She  now  has  11 
grandchildren,  40  great-grandchildren,  and  four  great-great-grandchildren . 
Copyright  c.  2000  - 2007  WorldNow  and  WLOX,  a Raycom  Media  Station. 
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Native  American  Prospects  Hold  Key  Between  Past  and  Present 
By  Diane  M.  Grassi 

The  dawn  of  the  2007  Major  League  Baseball  (MLB)  season  is  perhaps  the 
best  time  to  reflect  upon  baseball's  past  and  its  hopes  for  the  future.  At 
no  other  time  of  the  season  will  fans'  aspirations  be  as  high  without  need 


for  qualification. 

As  teams  gear  up  for  Opening  Day  on  April  1st,  major  league  camps  in 
both  the  Grapefruit  and  Cactus  Leagues  have  had  the  enviable  positions  to 
not  only  evaluate  the  2007  starting  line-ups  but  to  get  a look  at  what  the 
future  holds  for  2008  and  2009.  And  in  that  regard.  Spring  Training  has 
routinely  become  important  not  only  to  evaluate  present-day  players  but 
for  the  prognostication  of  what  teams  can  expect  down  the  road. 

Baseball  is  arguably  the  sport  most  intertwined  with  its  history  and 
legacy  along  with  its  impact  on  society.  Its  past  demands  that  it  be 
revisited,  especially  when  speaking  about  its  future,  as  we  explore  here 
two  notable  and  historically  unique  minor  league  prospects. 

It  was  in  1887  when  the  first  American  Indian  is  believed  to  have 
competed  in  the  major  leagues,  lames  Madison  Toy,  of  partial  Indian 
ancestry  played  in  the  American  Association  League  in  that  year  as  well  as 
in  1890.  Toy  preceded  Louis  Sockalexis,  the  first  officially  acknowledged 
American  Indian  who  competed  for  the  Cleveland  Spiders  of  the  National 
League  in  1897  until  1899. 

Although  Native  Americans  entered  the  world  of  professional  baseball  50 
years  prior  to  African  Americans,  who  competed  in  the  Negro  Leagues,  until 
lackie  Robinson  broke  the  color  barrier  by  signing  his  minor  league 
contract  with  Dodgers  in  1945,  there  have  been  less  than  50  Native 
Americans  of  full  Indian  ancestry  to  compete  in  the  Major  Leagues  since 
1897. 

Charles  Albert  "Chief"  Bender  is  the  sole  Native  American  elected  to  the 
Baseball  Hall  of  Fame,  although  Dim  Thorpe  was  perhaps  the  best-known 
Native  American  player  of  the  20th  century  as  he  excelled  in  multiple 
sports . 

There  are,  however,  many  well-known  Hall  of  Famers  who  are  of  part 
Native  American  ancestry  such  as  lohnny  Bench,  Willie  Stargell  and  Early 
Wynn . 

At  long  last,  the  drought  of  notable  Native  American  future  hopefuls  in 
MLB  may  be  over.  One  of  them  can  be  found  in  the  New  York  Yankees 
organization  and  the  other  in  the  organization  of  its  rival,  the  Boston 
Red  Sox.  Right  handed  starting  pitcher,  loba  Chamberlain,  was  landed  by 
the  Yankees  in  the  2006  draft,  signed  as  a supplemental  first-round  pick 
and  41st  overall.  Chamberlain  is  a member  of  the  Winnebago  Tribe  of 
Nebraska.  After  competing  for  two  years  for  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
having  only  started  to  play  baseball  as  a senior  in  high  school  in  Lincoln, 
Nebraska,  Chamberlain  led  his  team  to  the  2005  College  World  Series  going 
10-2  for  the  season  with  a 2.81  ERA. 

Now  21,  Chamberlain  has  been  clocked  with  a 98-mph  fastball  and  has  been 
favorably  compared  by  physique,  delivery  and  his  portfolio  of  pitches  to 
Cleveland  Indians  pitcher,  C.C.  Sabathia.  Most  important  for  the  Yankees, 
is  not  to  rush  Chamberlain  to  the  Big  Show  too  early,  as  he  has  a history 
of  weight  and  triceps  tendonitis  problems.  He  spent  the  winter  in  the 
Hawaiian  Winter  League  where  his  progress  continued,  followed  by  an  invite 
to  Spring  Training.  Yet,  it  is  his  strong  mental  makeup  which  is  central 
to  his  battling  any  problems  which  may  arise  along  the  way,  according  to 
the  Yankees.  Slated  to  start  in  A-ball  at  the  beginning  of  2007, 

Chamberlain  could  end  the  season  as  high  as  AAA,  with  a possible  shot  at 
making  the  Yankees  rotation  in  2008. 

Another  Native  American  star  in  the  making  spent  Spring  Training  in  Red 
Sox  Nation,  lacoby  Ellsbury,  whose  mother  is  of  full  Navajo  descent  and  a 
member  of  the  Colorado  River  Tribe,  has  taken  his  partial  Native  American 
heritage  quite  seriously.  Ellsbury,  signed  by  Boston  in  the  first  round  of 
the  draft  in  2005  as  the  23rd  overall  pick,  is  a left-handed  outfielder 
who  competed  for  Oregon  State  University  where  he  was  the  2005  Pac-10 
Conference  Co-Player  of  the  year  and  an  All  Academic  Honorable  Mention. 
Ellsbury  was  ranked  as  the  fastest  base  runner  and  3rd  best  defensive 
outfielder  of  eligible  college  players  in  Baseball  America's  Best  Tools 
Survey  for  2005. 

Ellsbury' s speed  coupled  with  power  to  all  fields,  according  to  the  Red 
Sox,  most  closely  resembles  lohnny  Damon's  playing  style  and  the  hope  is 
that  he  will  at  least  spend  part  of  the  2008  season  at  the  major  league 
level  while  becoming  a regular  starter  in  2009. 


And  a recent  former  major  leaguer,  Bobby  Madritsch,  pitched  for  the 
Seattle  Mariners  in  2004  and  2005  and  was  traded  to  the  Kansas  City  Royals 
for  the  2006  season.  Madritsch  is  of  Lakota  Sioux  heritage.  He  recovered 
at  age  28  from  reconstructive  shoulder  surgery  when  the  Mariners  signed 
him.  Unfortunately,  he  re-injured  his  shoulder  and  tore  his  labrum  in  2005 
and  the  Royals  eventually  released  him.  Now  31,  Madritsch  has  not  elected 
another  surgery  but  is  still  attempting  a comeback  in  some  organization 
with  a minor  league  contract  for  2007.  Thus  far,  only  the  Philadelphia 
Phillies  have  shown  any  interest. 

All  three  of  these  players  have  one  commonality  in  addition  to  their 
Native  American  roots,  however,  and  that  is  that  they  grew  up  off  of  the 
Indian  reservation,  regardless  of  their  heritage.  Ellsbury  had  limited 
time  living  at  the  Warms  Springs  reservation  early  in  his  childhood,  where 
his  mother  is  a special  education  teacher,  but  he  grew  up  in  Madras, 

Oregon.  Chamberlain  grew  up  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska  and  Madritsch,  while  born 
on  an  Indian  reservation,  was  taken  away  when  he  was  but  2 months  old  and 
raised  amongst  the  rough  neighborhoods  of  Chicago. 

Key  to  their  success,  however,  is  that  all  three  men  assimilated  into 
American  life,  unlike  other  Native  American  boys  living  on  Indian 
reservations  and  thereby  increased  their  odds  for  success  later  in  life. 
Still,  unbeknownst  to  most  Americans,  the  reservations  remain  rife  with 
poverty  with  a lack  of  general  services.  There  exists  a high  school 
dropout  rate  of  over  40%,  an  unemployment  rate  of  over  60%  and  the  poverty 
rate  exceeds  25%.  Healthcare  and  education  are  under-funded  while  diabetes, 
obesity,  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  are  pervasive  problems.  And  all  of  this 
remaining  depravity  is  present  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Indian  Gaming 
Association  touts  that  there  are  now  Indian  gaming  casinos  in  28  states 
which  have  proliferated  over  the  past  decade. 

And  the  lack  of  participation  in  sports  on  either  the  collegiate  or 
professional  levels  by  Native  Americans  prevails.  The  overriding  concept 
ingrained  in  Native  American  culture  is  that  standing  out  for  individual 
accomplishment  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  importance  of  functioning  as 
a group.  Enjoying  success  apart  from  the  tribe  is  not  rewarded  but  rather 
scorned.  As  such,  athletes  who  leave  and  go  on  to  have  a modicum  of 
success  only  return  to  the  reservation  to  face  criticism  and  rejection  by 
family  and  friends.  This  is  often  too  much  to  reconcile  in  the  mind  of  an 
adolescent . 

Many  Native  American  athletes  additionally  suffer  from  a bad  rap  by 
college  coaches  or  professional  scouts  as  well.  Few  coaches  avail 
themselves  to  the  talent  on  the  reservations . Most  are  told,  by  the  scant 
few  who  have  actually  approached  Native  American  communities,  that  they 
will  be  let  down  by  the  Native  American's  inability  to  successfully 
assimilate  on  the  college  or  professional  level.  Moreover,  coaches  worry 
about  academic  eligibility  of  these  prospective  students. 

Making  the  transition  from  a sheltered  life  on  a reservation  to  a 
college  campus  requires  basic  life  skills  which  are  lacking  without  the 
proper  guidance.  And  feelings  of  guilt  about  achieving  success  have  led 
Native  American  athletes  to  deliberately  sabotage  his  or  her  chances  to 
thrive.  They  would  rather  go  back  to  a depraved  life  that  is  familiar  to 
them  and  be  around  family  rather  than  vying  for  a better  stake  in  life. 

Not  dissimilar  to  the  lack  of  effort  exhibited  by  MLB  in  its  investment 
of  players  from  the  African  American  community,  it  as  well  as  the 
universities  routinely  seek  out  players  overseas  rather  than  even  approach 
potential  which  exists  on  Indian  reservations.  The  idea  is  dismissed  out 
of  hand.  But  unlike  the  youth  of  the  African  American  community,  who 
generally  long  to  escape  a life  of  poverty  and  crime-ridden  neighborhoods, 
the  Native  American  needs  to  be  exposed  to  options  in  a way  which  can  work 
in  concert  with  their  culture  and  customs,  yet  improve  their  lot  in  life. 

Both  Chamberlain  and  Ellsbury  find  themselves  in  unique  positions,  given 
the  level  of  expectations  for  them  on  the  big  league  level.  And  since  they 
remain  members  of  their  respective  tribes,  they  have  the  opportunity  to 
foster  a new  dialog  between  MLB  and  the  Native  American  community  as  well 
as  to  implore  scouts  and  college  coaches  to  not  give  up  on  their  people. 
Therefore,  it  is  ever  more  important  that  these  two  players  by  virtue  of 
their  climb  to  success  at  the  major  league  level  and  beyond  play  a key 


role  in  introducing  a whole  new  source  of  untapped  talent  of  American  boys 
who  just  happen  to  live  on  a reservation. 

"I  think  coaches  might  find  out  that  the  reservations  contain  some 
extraordinary  athletes....  It  takes  a special  coach  to  bring  them  along, 
give  them  the  security  they  need,"  according  to  South  Dakota  State 
Representative,  Ron  Volesky,  a member  of  the  Lakota  Sioux  and  a Harvard 
graduate.  He  too  grew  up  primarily  away  from  the  reservation. 

But  let  us  hope  that  the  Native  American  population  can  give  to  those  of 
their  own  heritage,  who  have  been  successful,  the  necessary  access  to  its 
most  important  asset,  its  children,  in  that  they  have  a chance  for  a 
better  life,  whether  it  be  in  sports  or  some  other  discipline. 

Copyright  c.  2007  Diane  M.  Grassi. 
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Indian  trust  lands  / Experts  to  discuss  ownership 
By  30DI  RAVE  of  the  Missoulian 
March  30,  2007 

It's  typically  not  hard  to  figure  who  owns  land  and  how  to  pass  it  on  to 
the  next  generation  - except  when  it  comes  to  individual  land  ownership  in 
Indian  Country. 

Some  of  the  country's  leading  experts  on  individual  Indian  trust  lands 
are  scheduled  to  meet  at  Montana  State  University  in  Bozeman  on  April  12- 
13  to  discuss  how  a recently  enacted  federal  law,  the  American  Indian 
Probate  Reform  Act,  affects  land  inheritance,  ownership  and  land 
consolidation . 

Native  trust  lands  have  been  managed  by  the  Interior  Department  and  its 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for  more  than  a century. 

"The  process  is  slow  and  burdensome,"  said  Doug  Nash,  director  of  The 
Institute  for  Indian  Estate  Planning  and  Probate  at  Seattle  University 
School  of  Law.  "It  begins  with  the  BIA  compiling  a file  once  they  are 
notified  of  someone's  death." 

In  some  cases,  the  process  of  determining  ownership  and  inheritance 
matters  is  backlogged  in  federal  courts  by  as  much  as  a decade,  said  Nash. 

And  now,  the  new  probate  reform  act  is  changing  the  rules  of  inheritance 
since  it  went  into  affect  last  Dune.  The  act  is  supposed  to  help  monitor 
Indian  land  holdings  and  to  simplify  land  ownership  issues.  Ernestine 
Werelus,  a co-manager  of  the  Fort  Hall  Landowners  Alliance  in  Fort  Hall, 
Idaho,  said  the  act  remains  misunderstood  by  those  who  should  know  it  best 
including  federal  judges.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  clerks  and  individual 
landowners . 

"If  somebody  passes  away  without  a will,  if  they  do,  this  act  takes 
over,"  said  Kristin  Ruppel,  an  assistant  professor  at  Montana  State 
University.  "It  directs  what  happens  to  the  inheritance  of  that  person's 
trust  lands  and  money.  Anything  held  in  trust  by  the  federal  government  is 
affected  by  it." 

About  95  percent  of  Native  landowners  have  been  dying  without  wills, 
further  complicating  a historically  disheveled  government-run  system. 
Mismanagement  of  individual  trust  land  has  led  to  "fractionated"  land 
holdings  and  to  the  largest  class-action  suit  ever  filed  against  the 
federal  government.  The  Elouise  Cobell  v.  Interior  Secretary  Dirk 
Kempthorne  suit  is  approaching  11  years  of  litigation. 

The  Indian  Land  Tenure  Foundation  in  Little  Canada,  Minn.,  created  The 
Institute  for  Indian  Estate  Planning  and  Probate  to  help  Native  landowners 
and  tribes  manage  estate  planning  projects  in  the  Northwest,  Midwest  and 


Great  Plains  region. 

"We're  the  only  program  that  does  this  in  the  nation/'  said  Cecelia 
Burke,  deputy  director  of  The  Institute  for  Indian  Estate  Planning  and 
Probate. 

The  Bozeman  symposium  is  being  organized  to  assist  tribal  leaders,  legal 
experts,  landowners  and  others  with  probate  reform  issues,  which  are 
closely  tied  to  fractionated  land  problems  where,  in  some  cases,  thousands 
of  Natives  inherited  a single  acre  of  land. 

When  Werelus'  brother  died,  he  left  a will  designating  who  would  inherit 
his  trust  land  in  Idaho.  But  even  then,  a will  didn't  help  because  the 
federal  judge  overseeing  the  probate  process  didn't  fully  comprehend 
probate  or  land  consolidation  laws,  Werelus  said. 

"He  doesn't  understand  allotment,  so,  it's  been  a mess,"  she  said. 

It's  estimated  that  not  a single  probate  has  been  settled  under  the  new 
probate  reform  law. 

Even  so,  the  act  has  several  positive  provisions,  said  Burke.  It 
attempts  to  keep  land  in  federal  trust  status.  It  allows  tribes  to  develop 
their  own  tribal  probate  codes  and  it  promotes  land  consolidation.  But, 

"it  has  some  punitive  provisions  that  can  subject  land  owners  to  sales 
without  their  consent,"  she  said. 

The  Interior  Department  is  still  trying  to  recover  from  unconstitutional 
laws  passed  more  than  two  decades  ago  regarding  land  consolidation  efforts 

"Indian  people  and  tribes  are  pretty  savvy  about  the  laws  that  govern 
their  existence,"  said  Nash.  "But  here  we  have  a federal  statue  that  is  44 
45  pages  long  and  is  pretty  complicated.  We  try  to  help  tribal  members  and 
officials  get  a hand  on  what  this  law  is  and  how  it  works." 

Copyright  c.  2007  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Powwow  needs  your  support 
Dorreen  Yellow  Bird 
March  31,  2007 

The  purple  crocus  is  the  first  flower  to  push  its  way  through  the  snow 
and  announce  spring.  The  bell  sounds  of  American  Indian  dancers  also 
announce  spring,  as  well  as  the  beginning  of  the  summer  powwow  season 
around  the  Plains  region. 

One  of  the  first  Indian  celebrations  is  the  38th  Annual  UND  Indian 
Association  Time-Out  Week  and  Wacipi  (powwow)  in  Grand  Forks. 

Roads  are  clear  of  ice  and  snow,  so  it's  no  longer  as  risky  to  drive 
cross  the  region.  That  change  begins  the  travels  of  dancers  of  every  age 
and  dance  style,  singers  with  whole  books  of  drum  music  in  their  heads  and 
participants  from  around  the  region  to  Grand  Forks  and  the  UND  campus  for 
this  celebration. 

UND's  Time-Out  Week  and  powwow,  April  2022  in  Hyslop  Sports  Center  and 
the  Memorial  Union,  is  a unique  cultural  event  for  the  public. 

The  powwow,  however,  is  struggling  because  the  UND  Indian  Association  is 
short  of  money  in  spite  of  its  fundraising  efforts.  This  all-volunteer 
student  group  still  was  in  the  red  as  of  Friday. 

There  is  a history  of  powwow  celebrations  that  goes  far  beyond  UND's 
Time-Out.  Many  years  ago,  powwows  or  tribal  gatherings  were  common  around 
the  Plains  and  were  eagerly  awaited  by  area  tribes.  They  were  a time  for 
networking  with  other  tribes,  enjoying  the  drumming  and  dancing  and 
exchanging  trade  goods. 

The  2007  Time-Out  Wacipi  also  is  a time  for  exchanging  goods,  but  these 
goods  to  be  "traded"  now  include  cultures  and  understanding  among  the 
people  in  this  region.  That's  very  important  in  this  day  of  dissension  and 


misunderstanding  over  UND's  Fighting  Sioux  nickname  and  logo. 

The  mascot  and  logo  have  a history  at  UND.  Some  time  after  the  name  was 
changed  from  the  Flickertails  to  the  Fighting  Sioux,  the  few  Indian 
students  then  on  the  UND  campus  objected  to  the  offensive  way  the  name  was 
being  used.  As  a result  of  their  objections,  these  students  became  targets 
of  name-calling. 

In  an  effort  to  resolve  the  situation,  UND's  then-President  Tom  Clifford 
asked  Indian  students  to  put  together  a powwow  for  both  students  and  the 
community.  The  program  also  provided  educational  workshops  featuring 
Indian  speakers  during  the  week  before  the  powwow  and  at  the  powwow,  too. 

As  mentioned,  there  were  only  a handful  of  Indian  students  back  then. 
Today,  there  are  about  400  American  Indian  students  at  UND,  said  Leigh 
Ueanotte,  director  of  American  Indian  Student  Services.  That  number  has 
stayed  constant  for  about  the  past  five  years,  he  said. 

The  powwow,  which  originally  was  called  for  by  UND,  isn't  cheap. 

The  most  difficult  part  is  raising  money  for  the  event.  The  students  get 
a good  amount  from  the  university  and  its  alumni;  that  sum  is  about 
$22,000.  The  city  of  Grand  Forks  adds  $6,700;  two  tribes,  so  far,  have 
together  contributed  about  $2,000;  and  there  has  been  some  personal  and 
business  donations  of  about  $300. 

The  powwow  will  take  in  about  $15,000  at  the  door.  The  fried  bread 
concession  will  bring  in  about  $1,500.  The  powwow  will  get  about  $6,000 
from  vendors;  and  if  you  add  all  of  those  numbers,  you  get  $53,500.  The 
figures  all  are  estimates  based  on  past  years. 

The  students  also  provide  a buffalo  stew  feed  as  part  of  the  celebration. 
The  buffalo  was  donated  by  the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes. 

As  for  expenses,  they  include  the  arena  directors,  $1,000;  an  announcer, 
$1,000;  prize  money,  $54,000;  the  drummers,  who'll  split  $10,000;  and 
about  $4,000  in  miscellaneous  costs.  That  totals  about  $70,000,  which 
leaves  the  UND  Indian  Association  needing  to  raise  about  $16,500. 

Some  of  the  organizations  that  gaie  last  year  were  unable  to  give  the 
same  amount  or  more  this  year. 

As  I listened  to  the  students,  I was  disappointed  at  some  the  negative 
experiences  they've  had  in  their  fundraising  efforts.  What  they  do  is  not 
easy.  I have  the  greatest  admiration  for  those  young  people,  who  are 
putting  themselves  on  the  line  for  what  they  believe.  They  are  taking  a 
risk  for  generations  that  will  follow. 

Right  now,  however,  many  of  the  students  are  burned  out;  some  have  had 
to  drop  classes  to  keep  up  with  the  work  of  the  powwow  and  celebration. 
Others  just  don't  want  to  deal  with  the  negativity. 

They  need  some  help.  They  are  looking  for  more  contributions  and  sources 
of  funding.  They  also  could  use  volunteers  to  help  at  the  event. 

If  you  would  like  to  support  the  powwow  with  time  or  money,  you  can  call 
the  American  Indian  Student  Services  office  at  (701)  777-4291; 

B.D.  Rainbow,  president  of  UNDIA,  at  (701)  610-8418 
or  e-mail  robert.rainbow@und.nodak.edu; 

Leigh  Deanotte  at  (701)  777-3296  or  leigh.jeanotte@und.nodak.edu; 
or  Amber  Annis  at  (701)  739-6954,  amber.annis@und.nodak.edu. 

They  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird  is  a reporter  and  columnist.  Fler  columns 
appear  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  on  the  opinion  pages  of  the  Flerald. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald . com 
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The  dark  legacy  of  the  Indian  boarding  schools 
By  Tim  Giago  (Nanwica  Kciji) 

April  1,  2007 

It  is  not  in  the  least  bit  uncommon  for  the  thousands  of  Native  Americans 
pushed  through  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Church  operated  boarding 
schools  for  more  than  100  years,  to  have  suppressed  memories. 

A Cahuilla  Indian  man  from  California,  Rupert  Costo,  a man  who  had  been 
a product  of  an  Indian  mission  boarding  school,  read  the  packet  of  poems  I 
had  written  in  the  1950s,  poems  I wrote  whenever  I had  this  deep  feeling 
of  depression  related  to  my  10  years  at  a Catholic  Indian  mission  boarding 
school  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  in  South  Dakota.  As  editor  of  the 
Indian  Historian  Press,  Inc.,  he  said  to  me,  "These  poems  must  be 
published . " 

A young  reporter  working  for  the  Albuquerque  Journal  by  the  last  name  of 
Talley  did  a book  review  for  that  newspaper.  When  she  called  the  mission 
school  I had  attended.  Holy  Rosary  Mission,  she  was  told  by  one  priest 
that  I had  never  gone  to  school  there  and  by  another  that  I had  only  gone 
to  school  there  for  six  months. 

These  priests  could  lie  with  a straight  face  because  since  I had  been  a 
student  there  the  school  had  changed  its  name  to  Red  Cloud  Indian  School. 

I had  several  of  my  former  classmates  write  affidavits  swearing  that  I had 
indeed  attended  Holy  Rosary  Mission.  One  former  student,  Gerald  Clifford, 
now  deceased,  wrote,  "I  definitely  remember  Tim  as  a student  at  HRM  during 
most  of  my  school  days  there  and  although  he  may  not  have  attended  Red 
Cloud  Indian  School,  he  did  attend  Holy  Rosary  Mission."  Thank  goodness  my 
family  had  saved  many  of  the  photographs  taken  of  me  while  I was  a student 
there  because  when  I visited  the  mission  school  after  the  book  came  out, 
all  of  my  photos  had  mysteriously  vanished. 

I can  understand  why  the  Catholic  Church  and  its  servants  at  Holy  Rosary 
Mission  would  deny  my  very  existence.  It  was  because  I had  opened  a can  of 
worms  and  they  were  trying  to  stuff  them  back  into  the  can.  They  were 
afraid  of  the  notoriety  and  of  the  possibility  of  losing  the  thousands  of 
dollars  they  solicited  every  day  for  the  school.  They  were  also  in  denial 
that  any  abuses  had  ever  taken  place  at  the  mission  school.  My  book  of 
poetry  exposed  all  of  that. 

Many  former  students  wrote  or  called  me  to  tell  my  how  much  they  enjoyed 
the  book  and  how  much  it  had  helped  them  to  face  their  own  demons.  Now 
remember,  this  was  30  years  ago,  long  before  the  national  scandals  about 
the  abuse  of  children  by  Catholic  priests  ever  hit  the  mainstream 
headlines.  I recently  wrote  a book.  Children  Left  Behind,  and  added  the 
poems  from  The  Aboriginal  Sin  into  the  book  because  I felt  that  they  were 
a vital  part  of  my  life's  experiences  at  the  boarding  school.  I also 
included  many  of  the  photographs  of  me  while  I was  a student  at  the  school 
so  that  the  Catholic  Church  would  have  a hard  time  denying  my  presence  at 
the  school. 

Two  months  ago,  at  a book  signing,  I spoke  to  about  250  people  at  the 
Indian  Pueblo  Cultural  Center  in  Albuquerque.  I noticed  some  of  the 
elderly  Indian  women  dabbing  at  their  eyes  during  my  talk.  When  I was  done 
I took  questions  from  the  audience.  A very  elderly  Indian  man,  with  the 
help  of  his  niece,  stood  up  and  leaned  on  his  cane 

The  elderly  man  was  from  the  Jicarilla  Apache  Reservation  in 
Northwestern  New  Mexico.  He  began  his  question  with,  "I  went  to  a mission 
boarding  school,"  and  then  he  stopped  speaking.  Tears  began  rolling  down 
his  face  and  he  apologized  to  me  for  crying.  But  he  could  not  ask  the 
question  he  wanted  to  ask  because  he  was  too  overcome  with  grief. 

I understand  how  this  Jicarilla  Apache  man  felt  because  when  I speak 
about  the  time  my  eight  year  old  sister,  along  with  dozens  of  Lakota  girls 
the  same  age,  was  raped  at  the  mission  school  by  a pedophile,  I often  get 
choked  up,  but  I continue  because  I want  people  to  know  the  horrible 
damage  done  to  Indian  children  by  the  boarding  schools  over  the  more  than 
100  years  they  existed.  I want  people  to  know  how  we  were  beaten  with 
leather  straps,  shorn  of  our  hair,  and  used  as  child  slave-laborers  at 
these  boarding  schools. 

Thousands  of  former  boarding  school  students,  now  in  their  old  age, 
experienced  and  witnessed  the  many  abuses.  The  terrible  impact  of  those 


days  still  haunt  them  and  that  is  why  I am  glad  that  I have  been  able  get 
many  of  them  to  unbind  their  years  of  suppression.  When  they  start  to 
speak,  hesitantly  at  first,  they  soon  get  into  the  emotions  of  it  and  it 
seems  that  the  floodgates  are  opened  for  the  first  time  in  many  years,  and 
the  words  and  tears  flow  easily. 

My  younger  sister  told  me  about  her  abuse  on  her  deathbed  and  I,  along 
with  her  three  children,  finally  understood  why  she  had  become  a violent, 
alcoholic  woman  for  so  much  of  her  life.  She  died  angry  at  the  world  and 
all  alone.  If  only  she  had  spoken  sooner  maybe  we  could  have  helped  her. 

My  book  and  my  lectures  are  now  opening  many  of  the  Native  minds  that 
have  forced  out  these  terrible  memories  all  of  these  years.  Many  of  the 
problems  of  alcoholism  and  drug  abuse  now  prevalent  in  Indian  country  can 
be  traced  back  to  the  physical,  emotional  and  sexual  abuse  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  our  keepers  in  the  BIA  and  mission  boarding  schools. 

As  we,  the  Indian  people,  revive  the  memories  of  those  dreadful  days, 
perhaps  the  process  of  healing  can  now  begin. 

Copyright  c.  2007  Native  American  lournalists  Foundation,  Inc. 

McClatchy  News  Service  in  Washington,  DC  distributes  Tim  Giago's  weekly 
column.  He  can  be  reached  at  najournalists@rushmore.com.  Giago  was  also 
the  founder  and  former  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Lakota  Times  and  Indian 
Country  Today  newspapers  and  the  founder  and  first  president  of  the  Native 
American  lournalists  Association.  He  was  a Nieman  Fellow  at  Harvard  in  the 
class  of  1990  - 1991. 

Clear  Light  Books  of  Santa  Fe,  NM  (harmon@clearlightbooks . com)  published 
his  latest  book,  "Children  Left  Behind". 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Thune  works  to  get  Keeble  a Medal  of  Honor 
By  David  Kranz 
dkranz@argusleader . com 
March  30,  2007 

It  seems  like  a no-brainer,  but  then  I remembered  that  this  is  a 
government  thing. 

It's  been  a year  since  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  recommended  that  the 
late  Master  Sgt.  Woodrow  Keeble  receive  a Medal  of  Honor. 

Then  it  hit  a predictable  snag.  It  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Secretary 
of  Defense  Donald  Rumsfeld. 

Now  there  is  renewed  hope  that  something  will  finally  happen.  Sen.  lohn 
Thune  is  co-sponsoring  legislation  that  would  clear  the  way  for  Keeble  to 
receive  the  long-overdue  honor  and  recognition. 

That  legislation  would  authorize  President  Bush  to  posthumously  award 
the  medal  to  Keeble,  a member  of  the  Sisseton-Wahpeton  Oyate  Tribe.  He 
would  be  the  first  Dakota  Sioux  to  receive  the  Medal  of  Honor. 

"He  went  beyond  the  call  of  duty  not  for  a medal  but  for  the  mission  he 
believed  in  and  the  country  he  loved.  Master  Sgt.  Keeble' s legacy  is  a 
great  source  of  pride  for  his  family,  his  fellow  Dakota  Sioux  and  all 
Americans,"  Thune  said. 

In  recent  years  Sen.  Tim  lohnson  and  former  Sen.  Tom  Daschle  made  the 
case,  too. 

Knowledge  of  the  history  of  Keeble' s situation  leaves  no  doubt  about  the 
merit . 

After  serving  in  the  Army  in  World  War  II,  he  re-enlisted  for  the  Korean 


Wan.  In  1951,  Keeble  was  among  those  attacked  by  Chinese  troops  near 
Kumsong.  He  suffered  wounds  to  the  chest,  arms,  left  thigh,  right  calf  and 
knee  as  he  led  three  platoons  in  an  attack  and  relieved  a platoon  pinned 
down  by  machine  gunfire.  He  took  out  three  machine  gun  emplacements  and 
drove  Chinese  soldiers  from  two  trenches. 

He  was  decorated  with  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross,  the  Silver  Star, 
the  Bronze  Star  First  Oak  Leaf  Cluster  and  the  Purple  Heart  with  the  Oak 
Leaf  Cluster.  Although  temporary  company  leader  Doe  Sagami,  a first 
sergeant,  twice  recommended  that  Keeble  receive  the  Medal  of  Honor,  he 
never  received  it. 

Case  made. 

David  Kranz ' s column  appears  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday. 

Call  him  at  331-2302  or  write  to  him  at  the  Argus  Leader, 

Box  5034,  Sioux  Falls,  SD  57117-5034. 

Copyright  c.  2006  ArgusLeader.com. 
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Fletcher:  The  U.S.  attorney  mess  and  Indian  country 
by:  Matthew  L.M.  Fletcher 
March  30,  2007 

Lost  in  the  accounts  of  the  eight  U.S.  attorneys  recently  dismissed  or 
asked  to  resign  by  the  Department  of  Dustice  is  the  potential  impact  on 
Indian  country.  Four  of  the  fired  U.S.  attorneys  represented  federal 
districts  with  a significant  tribal  presence  - Arizona,  Nevada,  New  Mexico 
and  Michigan  - and  they  had  dedicated  significant  federal  resources  to 
prosecuting  crime  in  Indian  country.  One  of  the  fired  attorneys  is  Hon. 
Margaret  Chiara,  the  U.S.  attorney  for  the  Western  District  of  Michigan. 
During  her  tenure,  which  began  in  2001,  Chiara  offered  an  incredible 
template  for  creating  and  maintaining  a positive  and  powerful  relationship 
between  the  D03  and  Indian  tribes. 

Eleven  Indian  tribes  are  situated  in  the  Western  District,  with  five  of 
them  located  almost  in  another  country,  the  Upper  Peninsula,  accessible 
only  by  puddle- jumping  turboprop  planes  landing  in  Marquette  or  by 
crossing  the  stunning  Mackinac  Bridge  and  driving  on  bumpy  two-lane 
highways  for  upwards  of  12  hours  from  Grand  Rapids.  Despite  these 
incredible  distances,  Chiara's  office  demonstrated  to  all  U.S.  attorney 
offices  with  significant  Indian  country  relationships  that  a genuinely 
productive  relationship  can  exist  between  the  government  and  the  tribes. 

She  personally  visited  virtually  all  Indian  tribes  in  her  district  on  a 
regular  basis,  creating  a strong  personal  connection  to  Indian  country. 

She  brought  along  her  staff  and  officials  from  other  federal  law 
enforcement  agencies,  including  the  FBI,  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco, 
Firearms  and  Explosives,  and  the  U.S.  Marshals. 

Michigan  tribes  have  always  had  a strong  relationship  with  the  office 
prior  to  the  arrival  of  Chiara  through  the  hard  work  of  tribal  liaison 
3eff  Davis,  a member  of  the  Turtle  Mountain  Band  of  Chippewa  Indians,  but 
Chiara's  commitment  to  Indian  country  far  exceeded  tribal  expectations. 
Chiara's  office's  work  in  developing  protocols  for  domestic  violence 
investigation  and  prosecution  (including  work  with  Michigan  State 
University  College  of  Law  students)  and  trainings  in  full  faith  and  credit, 
tribal  police  procedures  and  Project  Safe  Neighborhoods,  a gun  violence 
reduction  project,  helped  to  develop  a strong  cooperative  aspect  to  Indian 
country  law  enforcement.  The  office's  tribal  liaison  Web  site  is  one  of 
the  best  in  the  nation  - www.usdoj.gov/usao/miw/native.html  - offering 
links  to  an  annual  Indian  country  report  produced  by  Chiara's  office  and 
links  to  information  about  Michigan  Indian  country. 


Perhaps  Chiara's  greatest  contribution  was  to  dedicate  her  limited 
resources  to  prosecuting  domestic  violence  and  other  crimes  involving  non 
Indians  in  Indian  country.  Under  federal  Indian  law  principles,  neither 
states  nor  Indian  tribes  have  clear  jurisdiction  over  these  crimes.  In 
most  areas  of  Indian  country,  misdemeanors  committed  against  Indian  peopl 
by  non-Indians  often  are  not  prosecuted.  Federal  prose 
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Porno  chidodapuk/flowers  moon 
Klamath  kapchelam/gathering  moon 
Algonquin  Suquanni  kesos/moon  when  they  set  Indian  corn 

+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  | 


Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People  0 

Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News  0 o 0 

Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account  0 o 0 

Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News  0 o o o o 0 

Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News  0 o 0 

Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark  0 o 0 

Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak  0 

Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 

- Choctaw 


Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya 
Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux 
Native  American  News  -- 


- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 
s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 

- Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews . org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  www.indiancountrytoday.com;  Mailing  Lists: 

Chiapas95-En,  Frostys  Amerindian,  Remember  The  Cherokee/Tsalagi  and 
Native  American  Poetry;  UUCP  Mail 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars(3speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Quote:  + 


Along  the  U.S. -Mexico  border,  the  body  count  continues  to  pile  up 
daily.  Meanwhile,  the  Minutemen  patrol  the  U.S. -Mexico  border  and 
shameless  politicians  find  it  easy  to  denounce  illegal  immigration  as 
the  cause  of  all  the  nation's  problems  - including  linking  it  with 
"the  war  on  terror." 

Amidst  all  the  clatter,  the  only  views  not  being  heard  are  the  ones 
that  matter  most.  Thus  here,  we  bring  you  a truly  historic  column, 
featuring  the  views  of  those  that  have  come  before  us  to  these  lands: 
American  Indians: 

"It's  never  been  clear  to  me  why  animosity  exists  toward  today's 
immigrants,  considering  the  founding  fathers  arrived  as  immigrants. 
Are  today's  anti-immigration  voices  afraid  of  a new  Manifest  Destiny? 
...  Many  Native  prophecies  foretell  the  demise  of  U.S.  indigenous 
people  from  European  invaders.  But  the  stories  also  speak  of  a time 
when  the  land  will  be  reclaimed  by  indigenous  people." 

Perhaps  the  time  has  come." 

Dodi  Rave  reports  on  Native  issues  for  Lee  Enterprises. 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  i 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  j 
j languages  in  North  America,  [ 

[ only  175  exist  today.  I 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  [ 

[ learned  by  children.  | 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

| when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  j 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  I 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

[ Institute  j 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

__  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

[ one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

i rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

t it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

i defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

[ its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

I ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  I 
j of  the  Republic  [ 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
i borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 
j States  Constitution,  j 

[ so  that  my  forefathers  | 

| shall  not  have  died  in  vain  | 
+_  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __ 

I Dourney 

t The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 


For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 

We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 

We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 

We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 

We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 

We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

Treaty  Unity  Riders 


These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters 

The  Lovely  lanet  sees  the  bubba  behind  a recent  attempt  to  keep 
Indian  Mascot  names  from  being  banned  in  Tennessee. 


I wish  I could  say  I were  surprised,  but  I'm  not.  The  Indian  mascot 
simply  won't  slink  off  into  the  shadows  of  shame  it  deserves. 

The  NCAA  finally  allowed  itself  to  see  the  truth  about  Indian  mascots, 
and  even  the  long-defiant  Chief  Iliniwek  tradition  finally  retired. 

I think  most  of  us  are  resigned  to  the  professional  teams  hanging 
stubbornly  to  their  insulting  cartoon  Indians  and  droning  mock  chants. 

Even  major  league  baseball  in  their  inaugural  "civil  rights  games,"  had 
the  insensitivity  to  make  one  of  their  invited  teams  the  Cleveland  Indians, 
represented  by  the  bucktoothed-grinning  Chief  Wahoo.  These  aren't  kids 
playing  games,  they're  big-bucks  corporations  with  a trademark  stake  in 
their  identity,  and  a little  matter  of  insulting  a shrinking  section  of 
the  population  just  isn't  worth  the  trouble  of  changing. 

Now,  along  comes  Representative  Mike  Bell  of  Tennessee  with  his  proposed 
legislation  to  prohibit  his  state  from  banning  American  Indian  mascots. 
Seems  some  of  his  constituents  were  concerned  that  their  school  athletes 
and  cheerleaders  might  have  to  change  uniforms  and  learn  a few  new  cheers. 
They  were  dismayed  that  this  longstanding  "honor"  of  the  people  displaced 
from  their  state  might  be  banished. 

That  begs  for  an  examination  of  "honor."  Where  I come  from,  when  a 
person  is  to  be  honored,  we  hold  a dance.  We  give  the  honored  person 
tobacco  and  gifts.  Everybody  there  shakes  his  hand  and  cogratulates  him. 
Somebody  may  give  a laudatory  speech  pointing  out  the  honored  person's 
accomplishments.  There's  generally  a big  feed  to  go  along  with  it. 


White  folks  do  it  a little  differently  when  they're  honoring  other  white 
folks.  There's  a fancy-dress  dinner,  long  speeches  about  the  honored 
person,  and  gifts.  If  the  person  is  REALLY  special  (and  if  they're  no 
longer  alive  to  treat  to  dinner  and  drinks),  a street,  park  or  airport  may 
be  named  for  him,  or  a nice  bronze  statue  placed  in  a park. 


Only  when  white  folks  honor  Indians,  do  they  choose  to  depict  them  as 
distorted  cartoons  and  mock  their  traditions  and  songs.  Rep.  Mike  Bell 
dishonors  his  state  by  hanging  on  to  the  notion  that  this  qualifies  as 
"honor. " 
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lanet  Smith 
P.  0.  Box  672168 
Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S.A. 


Breaking  News: 

Legislation  that  would  prevent  the  state  from  ever  banning  American 
Indian  mascots  at  schools  passed  the  Tennessee  House  on  Monday. 

The  companion  version  is  scheduled  to  be  discussed  in  the  Senate  State 
and  Local  Government  Committee  next  Tuesday. 

Write  the  Governor  of  Tennessee  voicing  your  opposition  to  this  slap 
in  the  face  today. 

It  was  your  letters  and  emails  that  forced  Tennessee  to  try  and 
convict  the  killer  of  an  Indian  brother  a few  years  ago. 

Phil  Bredesen 

Governor,  State  of  Tennessee 

Governor's  Office 

Tennessee  State  Capitol 

Nashville,  TN  37243-0001 

Phone:  615.741.2001 

Fax:  615.532.9711 

Email:  phil.bredesen@state.tn.us 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

3 3 

Gary  Smith  (*,*)  wotanging@bellsouth.net 

P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@nanews.org 

Marietta,  GA  30007,  U.S.A.  ===w=w===  http://www.nanews.org 


News  of  the  people  featured  in  this  issue 


Editorial  Section: 

. Bubba  Mentality 

- Bill  would  prevent  State 
from  banning  Team  Names 

- Artman  ushers  in 
leadership  changes  at  BIA 

- Progress,  distress  share  stage 
at  Cobell  hearing 

- Consultation  Forum 

works  towards  decolonization 

- Royalties  at  Risk 

- Cheyenne  honor  Little  Wolf 

- First  Female  Indian  Officer 
sworn  in 

- Tribe  uses  Terrorism  Tool 
to  track  Asthma 

- Native  American  Spirit 
rises  above  Stereotype 

- DOE  relents 

in  dispute  with  Tribes 

- Major  League  Baseball 
'Drops  the  Ball' 

- JODI  RAVE:  Native  Artist 
shares  life ' s work 

- DOUG  CROW:  Tragedy  isn't  only 
thing  Red  Lake  has  to  offer 

- YELLOW  BIRD:  Women  of  color, 
rainbow  of  views 

- MILLER:  United  States 
ducks  Treaty  Responsibility 

- NAVARRO:  Return  of  La  Otra 


- Rail  blockade  planned 
as  relations  Sour 

- First  Nations  halt 
flawed  Treaty  Process 

- Pact  to  improve 
Aboriginal  School  achievement 

- Reconciliation: 

We  weren't  Supposed  to  Survive 

- Reconciliation: 

Beyond  Teepees  and  Igloos 

- Me'tis  vets  demand 

more  recognition  from  Ottawa 

- Alberta  tearing  up 
Metis  Hunting  Deal 

- Children's  Ministry 
takes  over  Xyolhemeylh 

- Canada  plays  dirty  tricks 
on  Akwesasne  Mohawks 

- Probable  cause  Standards 
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Indian  mascots  could  be  safe 

Bill  would  prevent  state  from  banning  sports  teams'  use  of  names  and  images 
By  LUCAS  L.  HOHNSON  II,  Associated  Press 
April  3,  2007 

NASHVILLE  - A Tennessee  lawmaker  wants  to  prevent  the  state  from  ever 
banning  American  Indian  mascots  at  schools. 

Rep.  Mike  Bell,  R-Riceville,  is  sponsoring  legislation  that  specifies  no 
state  agency  would  have  the  authority  to  prohibit  public  or  private 
institutions  from  continuing  to  use  American  Indians  with  symbols,  names 
and  mascots. 

The  measure  was  scheduled  for  the  House  floor  Monday,  but  Bell  deferred 
action.  The  companion  version  is  scheduled  to  be  discussed  today  in  the 
Senate  State  and  Local  Government  Committee. 

Bell  said  he  proposed  the  bill  after  American  Indian  activists  went 
before  the  state's  Human  Rights  Commission  earlier  this  year  and  asked  its 
members  to  ban  what  they  consider  offensive  American  Indian  mascots  and 
symbols  in  state  public  schools. 

The  activists  said  about  two  dozen  high  schools  and  80  middle  and 
elementary  schools  in  Tennessee  use  American  Indians  in  their  team  name. 

South-Doyle  (Cherokees)  is  the  lone  Knox  County  high  school  that  uses  an 
American  Indian  team  name. 

Bell  said  his  constituents  were  concerned  that  two  schools  in  their 
district  would  be  affected. 

"They  came  to  me  and  said,  'Hey,  they're  not  going  to  take  this  away 
from  us  are  they?'  " Bell  said. 

Under  the  legislation,  "local  communities  would  decide  whether  they  want 
to  use  Indian  names,  mascots  and  symbols,  and  not  the  state,"  Bell  said. 

His  bill  says  that  the  schools'  use  of  the  mascots  "honors"  American 
Indian  heritage. 

According  to  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians,  debate  over 
American  Indian  sports  mascots  dates  back  to  the  1970s,  when  The 
University  of  Oklahoma  changed  its  mascot.  Little  Red.  In  2005,  the  NCAA 
banned  the  use  of  American  Indian  mascots  in  postseason  tournaments. 

In  Tennessee,  the  University  of  Tennessee  Chattanooga  stopped  using 
Chief  Moccanooga  as  its  mascot  in  the  mid-1990s  when  activists  asked  the 
school  to  change.  The  school's  sports  teams  are  now  nicknamed  the  Mocs. 

Adam  McMullin,  spokesman  for  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians, 
said  his  group  opposes  Bell's  legislation  and  would  rather  see  states  ban 
the  use  of  American  Indian  mascots. 

But  if  the  decision  were  left  up  to  local  governments,  as  Bell  is 
proposing,  McMullin  said  he  hopes  "communities  would  make  the  right 
decision . " 

The  Tennessee  Secondary  School  Athletic  Association  and  Tennessee  School 
Boards  Association  said  Monday  they  haven't  taken  a position  on  Bell's 
legislation . 

But  Stephen  Smith,  the  state  school  boards'  director  of  government 
relations,  said  the  measure  "is  a different  type  of  legislation  than  we've 
seen  before." 

According  to  the  National  Conference  of  State  Legislatures,  Tennessee  is 
the  only  state  proposing  such  legislation  this  year. 

In  the  past  few  years,  legislation  that  would  ban  the  use  of  American 
Indian  mascots  instead  of  protect  them  was  introduced  in  California, 
Oklahoma  and  New  Jersey,  said  Nithin  Akuthota,  a policy  specialist  for  the 
NCSL's  Institute  for  State  Tribal  Relations.  None  of  those  bills  passed. 

But  Bell  said  he's  optimistic  about  his  bill's  chances  this  year. 

"It's  getting  support,"  he  said. 
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Artman  ushers  in  leadership  changes  at  BIA 
April  2,  2007 

After  more  than  two  years  of  uncertainty,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
is  taking  steps  to  stabilize  its  leadership  team  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  BIA  suffered  a leadership  void  when  entrepreneur  Dave  Anderson  left 
the  agency  in  February  2004.  But  that  changed  when  Carl  Artman,  a member 
of  the  Oneida  Nation  of  Wisconsin,  was  confirmed  as  assistant  secretary 
with  near  unanimous  support  last  month. 

Now  that  Artman  is  in  place,  he  is  making  changes  of  his  own.  Effective 
today,  George  Skibine,  a member  of  the  Osage  Nation  of  Oklahoma,  will 
serve  as  the  acting  principal  deputy  assistant  secretary  at  the  BIA. 

"George  Skibine  is  an  able  executive  with  long  experience  in  Indian 
affairs,"  Artman  said  on  Friday. 

Artman ' s confirmation  and  Skibine' s appointment  mark  the  end  of  a shaky 
time  for  the  BIA.  For  the  first  time  since  the  self-determination  era,  the 
agency's  top  two  positions  were  held  by  non-Indians. 

Dim  Cason,  the  associate  deputy  secretary  at  the  Interior  Department, 
had  been  running  the  BIA  for  more  than  two  years.  Mike  Olsen,  an  attorney 
who  has  been  given  another  Interior  job,  was  the  acting  principal  deputy 
for  18  months. 

Neither  Cason  nor  Olsen  were  nominated  by  the  president  or  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  to  their  posts. 

Despite  the  changes,  the  BIA's  team  remains  up  in  the  air.  With  the 
clock  ticking  on  the  Bush  administration,  Artman  said  he  will  continue  to 
search  for  a permanent  principal  deputy. 

Skibine,  meanwhile,  assumes  even  more  duties  in  his  new  role.  A longtime 
employee  of  the  BIA,  his  official  title  is  director  of  the  Office  of 
Indian  Gaming  Management. 

He  also  serves  as  the  deputy  assistant  secretary  for  policy  and  economic 
development  but  in  an  acting  capacity  since  the  administration  has  not 
made  a permanent  appointment.  At  one  point,  Skibine  had  been  offered  the 
job,  which  was  created  by  a reorganization  of  the  BIA,  but  declined. 

Lance  Morgan,  a member  of  the  Winnebago  Tribe  of  Nebraska  and  CEO  of  Ho- 
Chunk  Inc.,  also  was  offered  the  job  but  instead  chose  to  serve  as  a 
consultant  for  Anderson  on  policy  and  economic  development  issues.  Ho- 
Chunk  Inc.  owns  Indianz. Com  and  its  sister  e-commerce  site  AllNative.Com. 

With  less  than  18  months  remaining  in  the  Bush  administration,  Artman 
doesn't  have  much  time  to  make  an  imprint  on  Indian  Country.  His 
priorities  include  Indian  education,  the  methamphetamine  crisis  and  land- 
into-trust  applications. 

Artman  has  expressed  confidence  in  other  senior  officials  who  were 
brought  on  board  before  his  nomination.  The  team  includes  Tom  Dowd,  a 
member  of  the  Hopi  Tribe  of  Arizona  who  runs  the  newly-created  Bureau  of 
Indian  Education;  Chris  Chaney,  a member  of  the  Seneca-Cayuga  Tribe  of 
Oklahoma  who  heads  up  law  enforcement;  and  Pat  Ragsdale,  a member  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation  who  serves  as  director  of  the  BIA. 
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Progress  and  distress  share  the  stage  at  Cobell  hearing 
by:  Derry  Reynolds  / Indian  Country  Today 
April  6,  2007 

WASHINGTON  - Faint  signs  of  progress  on  the  Cobell  v.  Kempthorne  lawsuit 
alternated  with  veiled  alarms  March  29  to  produce  an  ambiguous  hearing 
record  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

The  lawsuit,  in  its  11th  year  before  the  courts,  seeks  an  accounting  of 

the  Individual  Indian  Money  trust,  as  well  as  a restatement  of  accounts 

reflecting  losses  due  to  IIM  mismanagement  by  the  Interior  Department.  The 

administration  of  President  George  W.  Bush  has  put  forward  a framework  for 

settling  the  accounts  that  offers  $7  billion  for  an  end  to  IIM  and  tribal 
trust  claims,  aggressive  measures  against  land  fractionation  and  voluntary 
Indian  self-determination  within  a trust  relationship  based  on  technical 
assistance.  In  a nutshell,  it  has  seized  upon  the  Cobell  settlement  as  a 
fulcrum  to  transform  the  trust  relationship. 

The  offer  has  been  unceremoniously  rejected  by  lead  plaintiff  Elouise 
Cobell,  who  has  called  it  "an  insult,"  "a  slap  in  the  face,"  "so  absurd," 
"diabolical"  and  worse.  Congress  will  have  to  approve  any  settlement  that 
takes  place  outside  the  courts. 

The  progress,  such  as  it  was,  originated  with  Dohn  Bickerman  of 
Bickerman  Dispute  Resolution  in  Washington,  one  of  two  mediators  appointed 
by  Congress  to  get  the  litigants  negotiating  with  one  another. 
"Unfortunately  our  efforts  were  utterly  unavailing,"  Bickerman  said, 
repeating  previous  characterizations  of  the  animosity  between  Interior  and 
the  plaintiffs.  He  added,  "Nothing  has  changed." 

But  he  also  chastised  both  Interior  and  the  plaintiffs  for  their 
intransigent  positions  on  a settlement  figure.  "The  plaintiffs  have  made 
inflated  statements  about  the  value  of  the  case  and  did  not  acknowledge 
the  litigation  risks  they  have  if  they  proceed." 

Interior's  arguments  for  a settlement  below  $500  million  ultimately  boil 
down  to  "evidentiary  hurdles,"  in  essence  a lack  of  evidence  to  prove  the 
plaintiff  case,  given  the  many  records  that  have  gone  missing  over  the 
years . 

"Therefore  they  limit  their  estimate  of  liability,"  Bickerman  stated,  in 
written  testimony  for  himself  and  his  colleague  in  mediation,  Charles 
Renfrew.  "Relying  on  evidentiary  barriers  should  not  be  the  basis  for  a 
congressional  resolution  of  these  issues  if  the  underlying  arguments  are 
valid . 

"We  believe  that  plaintiffs'  underlying  arguments  are  generally  valid. 
While  the  Administration  understates  its  exposure,  the  plaintiffs  have 
unrealistic  expectations  about  the  value  of  their  claims  if  there  is  no 
settlement.  The  plaintiffs'  assumptions  about  how  a court  is  likely  to  act 
are  unlikely  to  be  realized." 

Bickerman  also  said  the  plaintiff  assumptions  as  to  historical  interest 
rates  on  unpaid  funds  are  questionable,  and  added  that  a settlement  demand 
of  $27.5  billion,  presented  by  the  plaintiffs  in  December  2005,  rests  on 
an  estimate  of  funds  unpaid  to  beneficiaries  at  20  percent,  "but  we  have 
not  found  any  data  supporting  this  rate." 

Bickerman  said  the  mediators  believe  that  a settlement  figure  between  $7 
billion  and  $9  billion  "can  be  supported  by  the  available  data  using 
reasonable  economic  assumptions.  More  time  and  analysis  will  not  yield  a 
result  that  is  more  precise  or  less  arbitrary.  However,  we  continue  to 
believe  that  the  $7  billion  to  $9  billion  estimate  is  reasonable." 

He  emphasized  that  the  sum  is  adequate  to  settle  the  IIM  lawsuit,  not 
the  tribal  trust  claims  and  land  management  issues  that  are  part  of  the 
administration's  settlement  offer. 

In  questioning  after  Bickerman' s testimony.  Sen.  Byron  Dorgan,  D-N.D., 
the  committee  chairman,  asked  Interior  Secretary  Dirk  Kempthorne  about  the 
$7  billion  to  $9  billion  estimate  of  liability.  Kempthorne  said  he  would 
like  to  see  Bickerman' s research.  To  the  same  question.  Cobell  said,  "At 
least  he's  getting  in  the  ballpark." 

Bickerman 's  further  testimony,  in  concert  with  occasional  remarks  from 


committee  members,  made  it  clear  how  far  the  argument  for  terminating  the 
trust  relationship  at  the  root  of  Cobell  has  progressed  on  Capitol  Hill. 
Without  a legislative  settlement,  according  to  Bickerman  and  Renfrew,  "The 
Department  of  Interior's  ability  to  serve  Indian  country  has  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  compromised.  So  much  of  the  policy  affecting  Indian  country 
seems  now  to  be  made  through  the  prism  of  the  Cobell  litigation.  The 
beneficial  trust  relationship  between  the  federal  government  and  Indian 
country  is  in  jeopardy  as  a result  of  this  litigation. 

"...  The  Executive  Branch  has  used  the  litigation  to  try  to  argue  that 
the  trust  responsibility  is  an  anachronism  that  should  be  terminated.  ... 

"Any  effort  to  terminate  this  trust  relationship  faces  insurmountable 
political  hurdles  that  will  doom  a legislative  solution.  Moreover,  trust 
termination  is  not  an  essential  or  desirable  element  of  a deal.  Trust 
reform  can  be  achieved  so  that  there  is  no  meaningful  risk  of  future 
litigation . " 

Dorgan  expressed  similar  concern  for  Indian  country  at  large  if  the 
Cobell  litigation  goes  on  indefinitely.  Early  in  the  hearing,  he  asked  if 
the  Department  of  Justice  should  be  reduced  to  the  "Department  of 
Liability. " 
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Indigenous  Peoples  Consultation  forum  works  towards  decolonization 
by:  Jerome  Clark 
April  2,  2007 

PHOENIX  - Tribal,  national  and  international  leaders  met  at  the  Arizona 
state  Capitol  on  March  8 as  part  of  an  Indigenous  Peoples  Consultation, 
hosted  by  the  Legislature's  Native  American  Caucus  and  organized  by  the 
Nahuacalli,  Embassy  of  the  Indigenous  Peoples. 

The  consultation  was  a daylong  series  of  events  that  included  an 
overview  of  its  goals  and  objectives,  statements  by  dignitaries  and  guests 
and  the  reading  of  the  Indigenous  Peoples  Proclamation  on  the  floor  of  the 
state  House  of  Representatives.  It  was  held  to  provide  a forum  for  Arizona 
and  Sonoran  tribal  leaders  to  discuss  issues  of  global  impact  in  the 
context  of  international  law.  High-priority  subjects  included  self- 
determination,  decolonization  and  sacred  sites,  as  well  as  border  crossing 
issues . 

"The  Indigenous  Peoples  Consultation  has  as  its  purpose  an  assertion  of 
the  self-determination,  sovereignty  and  autonomy  of  indigenous  peoples  and 
our  territories, " said  consultation  co-organizer  Tupac  Enrique  Acosta, 
Xicano  Nahuatl  and  community  leader.  "The  event  today,  which  took  place  at 
the  state  Capitol,  was  the  implementation  of  a strategy  by  the  indigenous 
leadership  in  the  region  to  come  together  and  assert  the  right  of  self- 
determination  and  take  a stand  on  the  declaration  of  indigenous  peoples." 

A prepared  statement  read  on  behalf  of  Rep.  Raul  Grijalva,  D-Ariz., 
stated:  "Each  of  the  [seven]  nations  has  a rich  culture,  history,  language 
and  strong  government.  Today's  Indigenous  Peoples  Consultation  [...] 
celebrates  these  strengths  and  the  need  to  ensure  that  all  indigenous 
communities  are  honored  and  that  all  communities,  indigenous  and  non,  work 
to  improve  the  health  care  and  education,  eliminate  poverty  and  stop  human 
rights  violations  to  indigenous  peoples.  This  week's  discussions  and 
celebration  are  important  if  we  are  to  decolonize  and  be  united  in  our 
advocacy  for  the  promotion  of  indigenous  rights  and  cultural  preservation. 

Organizers  and  speakers  of  the  consultation  share  the  common  goal  of 
bringing  justice  to  the  indigenous  peoples  of  the  territories  now  known  as 
North  and  South  America. 


Shannon  Rivers,  Akimel  O'otham  and  co-organizer  of  the  consultation, 
said,  "In  order  for  us,  as  indigenous  peoples,  to  have  a level  playing 
field,  we  have  to  bring  our  issues  to  the  international  community. 

"We  are  literally  telling  the  country  that  there  are  indigenous  issues 
that  need  to  be  addressed.  What  we  did  today  was  a creation  of  a thought 
process  of  decolonization." 

The  Indigenous  Peoples  Consultation  has  been  developing  since  the  Third 
Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  in  the  United  Nations  rejected  a 
declaration  put  forward  by  the  U.N.  Permanent  Forum  on  Indigenous  Issues. 
For  decades,  indigenous  leaders  have  been  pushing  for  the  international 
community  to  recognize  their  rights  to  self-determination  and  rights  to 
their  territories.  The  rejection  of  the  Declaration  on  the  Rights  of 
Indigenous  Peoples  in  November  2006  was  a serious  loss  for  the  millions  of 
indigenous  people  worldwide  and  their  struggle  for  liberation. 

Wilton  Littlechild,  secretariat  of  the  Permanent  Forum  and  a presenter, 
spoke  on  the  forum's  humble  beginnings  and  of  the  first  and  second  Decade 
of  the  World's  Indigenous  Peoples.  "We  decided  we  were  going  to  declare  a 
decade  for  indigenous  peoples.  [...]  One  of  the  objectives  of  the  decade 
was  to  a pass  United  Nations  declaration  on  the  rights  of  indigenous 
people.  Sadly  to  say,  that  was  not  met  in  the  first  decade. 

"We  are  now  in  the  second  decade,  the  theme  of  which  is  'partnership  for 
action  and  dignity.'  That  is  what  I see  here.  ...  Arizona  is  leading  the 
world,"  Littlechild  said  after  the  reading  of  the  proclamation. 

The  organizers  and  speakers  are  certain  that  indigenous  peoples' 
participation  in  the  international  struggle  is  one  worth  fighting  for,  and 
that  efforts  similar  to  the  consultation  will  help  the  movement. 

Speaking  on  the  500  years  of  colonization  and  the  contribution  of  the 
consultation  in  decolonization,  Acosta  said,  "The  fact  is  we  will  never 
recover  unless  we  face  [colonization].  And  that  is  what  we  are  doing  with 
these  types  of  actions. 

"It  is  to  the  benefit  and  betterment  of  the  world  for  the  future 
generations.  We  can't  allow  these  things  that  have  happened  to  us  to  be 
repeated . " 
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'Royalties  at  Risk'  hearing  reaches  few  conclusions 
by:  Derry  Reynolds  / Indian  Country  Today 
April  6,  2007 

WASHINGTON  - A hearing  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  royalties 
collected  from  oil  and  gas  on  federal  lands  by  the  Minerals  Management 
Service  didn't  reach  any  certainties  beyond  the  assertion  of  Mark  Gaffigan, 
acting  director  of  natural  resources  and  environment  at  the  Government 
Accountability  Office. 

Gaffigan  told  the  House  Resources  Committee  that  MMS's  leading  problems 
in  the  proper  collection  of  royalties  are  lack  of  skilled  personnel  and 
timely  information.  In  boom  times  for  oil  and  gas,  trained  personnel 
gravitate  toward  the  higher  pay  of  the  private  sector  (MMS  is  a part  of 
the  Interior  Department) . And  MMS  has  not  developed  the  information 
systems  to  track  the  administrative  cost  and  revenue  impact  of  key 
programs . 

Committee  members  heard  Gaffigan  out  and  didn't  disagree. 

MMS  has  come  under  a storm  of  criticism  for  bungling  lease  contracts 
with  oil  companies  that  left  out  a key  "price  threshold"  clause.  The 
standard  clause  links  oil  and  gas  royalty  payments  to  the  rising  price  of 
oil  on  the  theory  that  deep-water  oil  exploration  is  prohibitively  cost 


intensive.  The  lower  upfront  royalty  encourages  oil  exploration  and 
development;  the  later  high  royalty,  paid  from  found  oil  as  it  rises  in 
price,  in  a sense  recompenses  the  federal  Treasury  for  value  lost  on  non- 
renewable national  resources  at  the  front  end  of  the  lease.  But  the  price 

threshold  was  left  out  of  the  leases  in  question,  at  a cost  of  billions  of 

dollars  in  public  revenue. 

Tribes  haven't  needed  the  price  threshold  debacle  to  accuse  MMS  of 
under-collecting  royalties  due  to  Indians  for  leases  on  federal  land. 

David  Lester,  executive  director  of  the  Council  of  Energy  Resource  Tribes, 
said  oil  and  gas  companies  report  their  production  - and  by  extension  the 
royalties  due  tribal  resource  owners  - on  "the  honor  system,"  which 

"persists  to  the  detriment  of  Indian  royalty  owners"  only. 

C.  Stephen  Allred,  assistant  secretary  for  land  and  minerals  management 
at  Interior,  acknowledged  that  the  MMS  royalties  collection  process 
"begins  when  companies  calculate  their  payments  for  royalties  owed  the 
federal  government."  He  compared  it  to  tax  collection  at  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  which  similarly  accepts  reports  and  payments  into  its 
accounting  system  (of  course  in  most  cases,  employers  have  already 
withheld  an  IRS  portion  from  employee  paychecks). 

Then  the  MMS  audit  and  compliance  program  assesses  the  company  royalty 
payments  for  accuracy.  Committee  questioning  made  it  clear  that  MMS  has 
turned  to  a regime  of  compliance  review  procedures  as  a supplement  to 
full-dress  audits,  where  an  auditor  knocks  on  a company's  door  and  demands 
to  see  the  books.  The  less  thorough  compliance  review  procedure  is  another 
sore  point  for  CERT.  "We  have  no  confidence  at  all  in  compliance  review," 
Lester  said. 

Allred  noted  that  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  at  Interior  has 
approved  compliance  review  as  a useful  tool.  He  added  that  compliance 
review  is  a function  of  limited  resources.  "And  given  the  resources  we 
have,  we  need  to  try  to  cover  the  largest  population  of  royalty  figures 
that  we  can.  If  we  do  just  audits,  we  will  cover  a much  smaller  portion  of 
that  population." 

Other  problems  for  Indians  are  royalties-in-kind,  "a  fraction  of  the  oil 
and  gas  that  the  MMS  then  sells  to  recover  the  government's  share  of  oil 
and  gas  revenue,"  according  to  Gaffigan;  and  royalties-in-value,  "a 
fraction  of  the  revenues  companies  receive  from  sale  of  oil  and  gas 
produced  on  federal  leases."  Historically,  oil  royalties  have  been 
collected  in  value,  but  recently  MMS  has  expanded  its  royalties-in-kind 
collections,  exchanging  the  oil  for  other  oil  that  has  gone  into  the 
nation's  Emergency  Petroleum  Reserve.  "Linder  the  Energy  Policy  Act  of  2005, 
MMS  is  charged  with  ensuring  that  the  revenues  it  receives  when  it  sells 
RIK  oil  are  at  least  as  great  as  the  revenues  it  would  have  received  had 
it  taken  the  royalties  in  value,"  Gaffigan  stated  in  written  testimony. 

Data  limitations  at  MMS  mean  that  a determination  cannot  be  made, 

Gaffigan  said,  but  again  the  CERT  tribes  have  little  doubt  they  are  losing 
money. 

CERT  also  weighed  in  against  MMS  resistance  to  well-by-well  reporting, 
which  Lester  described  as  being  susceptible  to  swindle. 

"A  mineral  operator  can  keep  a lease  in  force  in  perpetuity,  even  after 
the  primary  lease  term  has  expired,  as  long  as  the  lease  is  producing  'in 
paying  quantities'  on  a major  part  of  the  lease.  This  is  true  whether  the 
lease  is  160  acres  or  250,000,  and  regardless  of  the  number  of  wells. 
However,  if  the  operator  does  not  report  on  a well-by-well  basis  [but  on 
the  well  production  of  the  lease  property  as  a whole],  there  is  no 
accurate  way  to  know  whether  the  production  is  'in  paying  quantities.' 

When  the  'major  part'  of  the  lease  is  not  producing  'in  paying  quantities, 

' the  wells  must  be  shut  in  and  the  lease  expires.  Once  wells  are  shut  in, 
the  only  way  to  resume  production  is  to  negotiate  a new  lease.  To  ensure 
correct  pricing,  the  mineral  operator's  production  on  a well-by-well  basis 
should  be  recorded." 
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Cheyenne  honor  Little  Wolf 

Chief  led  ancestors  of  today's  tribe  to  homeland  in  1879 
By  BECKY  SHAY 
Of  The  Gazette  Staff 
April  5,  2007 

LAME  DEER  - When  members  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe  gathered 
Wednesday  to  commemorate  the  1879  homecoming  of  Chief  Little  Wolf,  their 
present-day  leader  asked  them  to  keep  one  word  in  mind:  Home. 

"We  have  a homeland  because  of  his  leadership,"  President  Eugene  Little 
Coyote  said. 

Little  Coyote  and  other  dignitaries  addressed  about  200  people  in  a 
commemoration  of  the  126th  anniversary  of  Little  Wolf's  April  1 return 
with  about  350  Northern  Cheyennes  to  their  traditional  homeland  in  Montana. 

"Home,"  Little  Coyote  said.  "I'm  going  to  keep  repeating  that  word.  This 
is  our  home.  They  brought  us  here,  they  led  us  here." 

Some  tribal  members  don't  know  much  about  Little  Wolf  and  his  impact  on 
the  Cheyennes,  Little  Coyote  said. 

"It  was  intended  to  be  that  way  through  decades  and  generations  of 
assimilation-based  education,"  he  said.  "Real  Cheyenne  tribal  history  was 
not  taught  (in  schools)." 

Tribal  Councilman  Hoe  Fox  Hr.  talked  about  how  the  Cheyenne  came  home  to 
live  in  peace  and  that  Little  Wolf  was  a courageous  leader  who  brought 
them  back. 

"We  forget  this  sometimes,"  Fox  said.  "We  take  it  for  granted." 

He  encouraged  people  to  follow  the  Northern  Cheyenne  tradition  and 
spread  the  history  shared  at  the  commemoration. 

"Cheyennes  don't  have  history  books,"  Fox  said  and  tapped  his  chest. 

"They  are  kept  here,  in  our  heart,  and  told  over  and  over.  ...  Pass  this 
along  to  your  grandkids,  so  they  can  tell  their  grandkids." 

Ivan  Posey  encouraged  the  group  to  spread  the  word  of  Cheyenne 
contributions  to  society  and  to  teach  their  children  traditional  ways. 

Posey  is  a Northern  Cheyenne  descendant  of  Little  Wolf.  He  is  also  part 
Arapaho-Eastern  Shoshone  from  Wind  River  in  Wyoming  and  is  chairman  of  the 
Eastern  Shoshone  Business  Council. 

"We  need  to  educate  non-Indians  about  us,"  Posey  said.  "But  we  need  to 
start  educating  ourselves  about  ourselves." 

Alcohol,  drugs  and  violence  sometimes  permeate  Indian  Country,  Posey 
said . 

"A  lot  of  times  in  Indian  Country,  we're  still  going  home,"  he  said.  "We 
still  haven't  got  there  yet." 

Posey  said  that  when  the  bands  followed  Little  Wolf  home  from  Oklahoma, 
they  helped  the  weaker  members.  Today,  there  are  people  who  need  help, 

Posey  said,  whether  that  is  to  learn  the  language  or  traditional  songs  or 
to  sober  up. 

"A  lot  of  our  old  people  are  leaving  us,"  Posey  said.  "It's  our 
responsibility  to  carry  on." 

The  commemoration  began  at  the  tribe's  Charging  Horse  Casino  instead  of 
the  Little  Chief  Capitol  Building  grounds  as  planned  because  of  snow  left 
from  last  week's  spring  storm. 

Here's  some  of  the  history  shared  at  the  commemoration: 

Little  Wolf  was  the  Sweet  Medicine  Chief  of  the  Council  of  44  Chiefs  and 
a headsman  of  the  Elk  Horn  Society.  In  1877,  many  Cheyennes  were  moved  to 
Indian  Territory  in  today's  Oklahoma,  where  they  led  "intolerable  lives," 
Little  Coyote  said,  with  malnutrition  and  daily  deaths.  The  bands  of 
Indians  wanted  to  return  to  their  homeland,  but  the  non-Indian  army  would 
not  let  them. 

"Little  Wolf  said,  'Tell  them  we're  going  home,  even  if  you  attack  us,'" 


Little  Coyote  said. 

Chief  Dull  Knife,  also  known  as  Morning  Star,  took  his  band  to  Fort 
Robinson,  Neb.,  and  Little  Wolf  continued  with  his  band  to  Montana  and 
reached  the  headwaters  of  Otter  Creek  and  the  Yellowstone  River  on  April  1, 
1879. 

"We  want  to  remember,"  Little  Coyote  said.  "Because  if  that  didn't 
happen,  we  might  not  have  a reservation  today,  we  might  not  have  a tribe." 

The  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation  was  created  by  presidential 
executive  order  in  1884  and  expanded  to  today's  boundaries  - nearly 
doubling  it  - with  a second  executive  order  in  1900. 

"Remember:  Home.  We're  home,"  Little  Coyote  said. 

Little  Coyote  and  other  dignitaries  led  about  80  people  on  a walk  from 
the  casino  to  the  Lame  Deer  Cemetery,  where  Little  Wolf's  grave  is 
surrounded  by  a fence  with  panels  in  the  tribe's  morning  star  design. 

"This  is  a simple,  yet  powerfully  symbolic  gesture,"  Little  Coyote  said 
and  began  walking  his  people  down  the  road  and  across  a field  of  snow  and 
mud . 

The  Northern  Cheyenne  are  different  from  other  tribes  that  have  history 
in  their  escapes  from  forced  removal  of  their  lands.  Little  Coyote  said. 

The  Cheyennes  were  removed  and  returned  home  through  harsh  elements  and 
constant  threat  of  attack  and  death. 

"What  distinguishes  us  is  we  were  going  home,  and  what  distinguishes  us 
is  we  made  it  home,"  he  said. 
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First  female  Indian  officer  sworn  in  to  the  Montana  Air  National  Guard 
By  RICHARD  PETERSON 
Tribune  Staff  Writer 
April  6,  2007 

BROWNING  - Surounded  by  Blackfeet  tribal  leaders  and  the  state's  top 
military  brass,  2nd  Lt.  Amber  Gopher  raised  her  right  hand,  repeated  the 
commissioning  oath,  and  became  the  first  Native  American  female  to  be  a 
commissioned  officer  for  the  Montana  Air  National  Guard's  120th  Fighter 
Wing. 

She  was  sworn  in  by  1st  Lt.  Carla  Lott,  the  first  Native  American  female 
commissioned  officer  in  the  Montana  Army  National  Guard. 

Both  women,  Blackfeet  tribal  members  from  families  with  rich  military 
histories  extending  generations,  returned  to  their  hometown  of  Browning 
for  Thursday's  emotional  and  colorful  ceremony. 

"This  is  a historic  occasion  for  the  Montana  National  Guard,"  said  Maj. 
Gen.  Randall  Mosley,  as  hundreds  of  spectators,  including  tribal  veterans 
adorned  in  eagle  feather  war  bonnets,  looked  on  inside  the  Blackfeet 
Community  College. 

Gopher  also  was  honored  during  a name-giving  ceremony  in  which  tribal 
spiritual  leaders  presented  her  with  her  great-grandmother ' s name,  "Good 
Victory. " 

"This  is  a very  appropriate  name  because  today  she  has  accomplished  a 
good  victory,"  said  Blackfeet  Tribal  Councilman  Tom  Thompson. 

Marvin  Weatherwax,  one  of  the  tribe's  cultural  leaders  and  a highly 
decorated  Vietnam  veteran,  presented  Gopher  and  Lott  with  eagle  feathers. 

"This  is  the  highest  award  we  can  give,"  said  Chief  Earl  Old  Person. 

"Let  this  eagle  feather  be  your  guide  as  you  make  the  next  step  in  life." 

Seated  in  the  audience  were  dozens  of  Gopher's  relatives,  including  two 
uncles  who  each  served  25  years  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 


"From  day  one,  everything  she's  done  in  life  has  been  done  at  100 
percent,"  said  Myra  Magee,  Gopher's  mother. 

Gopher,  29,  a registered  nurse,  joined  the  Guard  in  2001  in  search  of  a 
challenge  and  an  opportunity  to  serve  her  country,  she  said. 

"In  a short  period  of  time  she  advanced  through  the  ranks,"  Mosley  said. 

Lott,  whose  uncles  and  grandfathers  have  served  in  every  branch  of  the 
military,  is  the  first  female  in  her  family  to  enlist  in  the  military.  Her 
oldest  daughter,  who  recently  graduated  from  basic  training  at  Lackland 
Air  Force  Base  in  Texas,  is  keeping  on  with  the  family  tradition. 

A distribution  platoon  leader  for  the  E 145th  FSC,  163rd  Infantry 
Battalion  in  Helena,  Lott  said  it  was  an  honor  to  return  home  and  recite 
the  oath  given  to  Gopher. 

"This  is  the  feel-good  part  of  my  job,"  Lott  said.  "This  is  home  and 
it's  so  comfortable." 

Lott's  uncle,  Smokey  Henricksen  of  Browning,  said  his  niece's  military 
service  is  inspiring  to  many  young  people  on  the  reservation. 

"We  have  a lot  of  kids  here  who  are  really  lost.  Carla  grew  up  here  and 
they  may  see  what  she's  accomplished,"  Henricksen  said. 
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Tribe  uses  terrorism  tool  to  track  asthma 
by  Don  Ostendorff 
April  4,  2007 

CHEROKEE  - Tribal  health  officials  are  using  hand-held  computers  designed 
for  responding  to  bio-terrorism  attacks  to  help  them  find  out  what  is 
making  people  sick  with  asthma  on  the  Qualla  Boundary. 

Eight  workers  from  the  Cherokee  Indian  Hospital  this  week  are  surveying 
54  homes  using  the  GPS-linked  machines  to  record  the  presence  of  mold, 
water  drainage  problems  and  life  style  choices  like  smoking  and  keeping 
pets  inside. 

The  data  will  be  complied  into  a report  in  May  using  the  tribe's 
geographical  information  system,  which  will  allow  researchers  to  factor  in 
air  quality  as  a potential  cause. 

Officials  say  the  survey  marks  the  first  time  the  hand  held  computers, 
on  loan  from  North  Carolina,  have  been  used  to  document  an  ongoing  public 
health  problem.  The  state  uses  them  for  tracking  injuries  from  a terrorism 
attack. 

Asthma  has  become  a serious  problem  for  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee 
Indians.  About  a third  of  the  9,000  people  who  use  the  hospital  are 
asthmatic.  Asthma  rates  in  Western  North  Carolina  normally  higher  than 
average.  Buncombe  County's  rate  in  2005  was  about  5 percent  higher  than 
the  state  average,  according  to  the  state's  Center  for  Health  Statistics 
in  its  most  recent  report.  Health  officials  suspect  air  pollution  may  be 
to  blame. 

"It  is  a really  a cool  technology,"  said  Dody  Adams,  the  hospital's 
public  relations  officer.  "My  hope  is  they  will  find  more  uses  for  it.  It 
will  tell  us  what  things  in  the  community,  and  in  that  home,  that  we  need 
to  go  back  and  look  for." 

The  tribe  got  a $30,000  grant  from  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  for  the  study.  It  will  pay  for  a consultant  and  data  tracking, 
including  an  asthma  registry  at  the  hospital.  Once  the  study  is  complete, 
the  EPA  will  get  the  tribe's  data  to  add  to  its  database  on  asthma,  Adams 
said . 

One  cause  health  officials  suspect  in  the  asthma  problem  is  the  tribe's 
aging  housing  stock. 


Surveyors  spent  a recent  morning  at  the  home  of  Betty  Maney  in  the  Big 
Cove  community.  She  is  taking  care  of  three  granddaughters,  who  all  have 
asthma . 

Maney  lives  in  a 30-year-old  home  built  by  the  Qualla  Housing  Authority. 
Maney' s home  is  one  of  the  nicer  ones,  but  it  still  has  problems  that  can 
lead  to  asthma-causing  mold.  It  is  built  on  a concrete  slab  with  no 
basement.  The  land  slopes  toward  the  foundation  and  a nearby  creek  branch 
can  make  places  in  the  yard  wet. 

Maney  said  she  has  repeatedly  asked  for  help  from  the  Housing  Authority. 
She's  hoping  the  survey  will  help. 

"I  hope  it  does,"  she  said.  "I'd  like  to  see  some  sort  of  action  taken 
on  it . " 

Officials  plan  to  discuss  the  study  results  with  the  families  that 
participated  in  the  survey  to  help  them  find  potential  solutions  to  their 
asthma  problems.  After  that,  they  hope  to  use  the  survey  to  convince 
tribal  government  to  take  action,  including  making  improvements  to  aging 
homes . 

Contact  Ion  Ostendorff  at  828-452-1467,  via  e-mail 
at  jostendo@ashevill.gannett.com 
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Who  We  Are:  Native  American  spirit  rises  above  stereotype 
Nearly  8,000  in  region  stake  claim  to  a proud  heritage 
Diana  Louise  Carter 
Staff  writer 
March  31,  2007 

Classmates  of  17-year-old  Mike  Schmitt  have  asked  him  why  he  doesn't 
sport  a Mohawk  hairstyle.  He  is,  after  all,  a Mohawk. 

Mike,  a junior  at  McQuaid  Jesuit  High  School  in  Brighton,  blends  in  with 
a million  boys  and  men  who  wear  their  hair  cut  short  all  over  but  a little 
longer  on  top. 

Usually  G.  Peter  Jemison  of  Victor,  Ontario  County,  wears  the  business 
casual  uniform  of  polo  shirt  and  khakis.  But  when  he  attended  Gov.  Eliot 
Spitzer's  inauguration  in  January,  he  wore  traditional  Seneca  attire, 
including  a feathered  headdress,  as  he  was  representing  the  Seneca  Nation 
of  Indians.  A woman  passing  by  raised  her  hand  and  said  "How,"  mimicking 
the  greeting  Hollywood  mistakenly  attributed  to  all  Native  Americans  more 
than  half  a century  ago. 

It  seems  that  even  in  2007,  the  image  of  Native  Americans  is  shrouded  in 
hoary  stereotypes. 

"There  still  is  a misunderstanding  about  who  Native  Americans  are,  and 
it's  often  framed  through  political  lenses,"  said  Jemison,  manager  of 
Ganondagan  State  Historic  Site  in  Victor.  "I  don't  know  if  there  is  a 
group  quite  like  us  in  terms  of  the  level  of  stereotyping." 

The  Rochester  area,  once  the  exclusive  homeland  of  the  Seneca,  today  is 
home  to  nearly  8,000  people  who  claim  some  Native  American  heritage,  with 
about  2,300  of  them  identifying  primarily  as  Native  American,  according  to 
2000  census  figures.  They  are  students  and  state  employees,  like  Schmitt 
and  Jemison,  but  also  frequently  ironworkers,  machinists,  nurses, 
professors,  professional  athletes  and  artists. 

Perhaps  80  percent  are  from  one  of  the  Iroquois  nations  that  make  up  the 
indigenous  people  of  upstate  New  York  - Seneca,  Cayuga,  Onondaga,  Oneida, 
Mohawk  and  Tuscarora  - while  the  rest  come  from  some  of  the  500  other 
native  nations  across  North  America,  including  Navajo,  Ojibwe,  Cherokee 


and  Lakota. 

A diverse  lot,  they  share  celebrations  of  Native  American  heritage, 
while  continually  trying  to  educate  others  about  who  they  really  are. 

lobs  drew  people  here 

The  first  large  migration  from  reservations  to  the  Rochester  area 
followed  World  War  II.  leanette  Miller,  director  of  the  Friends  of 
Ganondagan  and  lemison's  wife,  was  born  here  in  the  post-war  era.  Miller's 
father  came  from  the  Six  Nations  reserve  near  Brantford,  Ontario.  Her 
mother  grew  up  on  Akwesasne,  the  Mohawk  reservation  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  that  straddles  the  U.S. -Canadian  border  near  Massena. 

"There  wasn't  much  work  on  the  reservations  at  the  time,"  Miller 
explained.  "Rochester  was  booming."  Her  father  found  a job  as  an 
ironworker,  as  did  many  Mohawk  and  Seneca  men.  Her  mother,  trained  in  the 
domestic  arts  at  a convent-run  school,  first  worked  as  a seamstress  for 
Hickey-Freeman,  the  menswear  manufacturer . 

"When  we  got  together  with  the  other  Indians  in  the  community,  it  was 
more  of  a social  event,"  Miller  said.  Feeling  isolated,  the  families 
gathered  to  break  bread  - and  drink  - with  people  like  themselves,  says 
Miller. 

"Our  generation  - there  is  no  drinking.  We  don't  do  that,"  said  Miller, 
referring  to  the  alcoholism  that  has  plagued  the  native  community.  Today's 
gatherings  focus  on  recapturing  cultural  traditions  nearly  lost  in  the 
20th  century. 

Twice  a month  a small  group  meets  at  Ganondagan  to  speak  Mohawk. 
Participants  start  by  reciting  the  Thanksgiving  Address,  a prayer  that 
begins  and  ends  most  Iroquois  gatherings.  Tom  George,  66,  of  Farmington, 
Ontario  County,  offers  suggestions  or  corrections  when  others  struggle  for 
the  right  word  as  they  count  and  play  bingo  in  Mohawk. 

"It's  my  culture,  and  I've  always  spoken  that  way,"  George  said.  A 
retired  ironworker,  he  used  to  speak  in  Mohawk  with  fellow  ironworkers  or 
when  he  talked  with  his  parents  over  the  phone.  "I  would  like  to  see  a lot 
of  people  speak  it." 

For  generations,  native  children  were  punished  for  speaking  American 
Indian  languages  in  state  or  federally  sanctioned  boarding  schools 
designed  to  forcibly  assimilate  them  into  the  mainstream  culture. 

"We  were  converted,  told  that  our  language  was  bad,"  said  Sid  Hill,  the 
chief  of  chiefs,  or  Tadodaho,  of  the  Iroquois  Confederacy,  who  lives  on 
the  Onondaga  reservation  south  of  Syracuse. 

"You're  supposed  to  have  religious  freedom  in  America,"  Hill  said,  but 
for  decades.  Native  American  religious  practices  were  suppressed  or 
outlawed.  Today  many  Iroquois  who  were  brought  up  as  Christians  are  trying 
to  return  to  their  ancestral  religion. 

Hill  said  even  those  who  cling  faithfully  to  the  Native  American 
traditions  find  themselves  walking  in  two  worlds. 

Among  Longhouse  followers,  a 10-day  mourning  period  is  practiced  after  a 
death.  On  the  last  day,  the  community's  leaders  and  the  family  decide 
where  the  deceased's  possessions  go,  he  said.  That  practice  can  bring  them 
into  conflict  with  probate  laws. 

"It's  always  a conflict  of  trying  to  do  both  ways,"  he  said. 

Miller's  mother  and  the  mother  of  Martha  Fahrer,  a Cattaraugus  Seneca 
who  heads  the  Native  American  Cultural  Center  on  East  Main  Street,  were 
original  members  of  Ojisto,  a social  club  for  Indian  women  formed  in  the 
1940s. 

Fahrer  said  that  club  and  others  sought  the  grants  that  started  the 
cultural  center  35  years  ago.  At  first  both  a social  hub  and  social 
services  center,  the  center's  role  has  changed  as  federal  grant  programs 
for  Native  Americans  have  dried  up. 

Now  the  agency  administers  solely  a job-training  program  for  Native 
Americans . 

Migration  from  reservations,  Fahrer  said,  dropped  off  in  the  1980s  as 
Rochester's  building  boom  came  to  halt. 

Holding  onto  heritage 

In  the  same  decade,  Ganondagan  State  Historic  Site  opened.  It  has  become 


not  only  a historic  and  hiking  attraction  but  also  a place  to  learn  about 
Native  American  culture. 

This  May,  the  site  will  host  its  second  historic  re-enactment  of  fur 
trade  events  that  took  place  there  when  the  Ontario  County  hilltop  was 
home  to  thousands  of  Senecas  in  the  17th  century. 

The  site's  staff  and  the  Friends  of  Ganondagan  have  lined  up  $9.4 
million  in  donations  toward  a $13  million,  30, 000-square-foot  arts  and 
education  center  they  hope  to  build  within  three  years. 

In  Rochester,  where  the  nearest  Indian  reservation  is  50  miles  away  and 
the  nearest  Indian-run  schools  are  even  farther,  cultural  learning 
nevertheless  begins  early  for  Native  Americans. 

Rochester  schools  offer  an  extended  day  program  at  School  19  on  Seward 
Street  for  students  of  Native  American  heritage.  Currently  about  250  are 
eligible  but  about  40  attend. 

"What  they're  learning  here  will  teach  them  who  they  are,"  said  Perry 
Ground,  director  of  the  cultural  resource  center. 

Many  students  come  from  low-income  families,  are  biracial  or  triracial 
and  start  out  with  little  knowledge  of  or  pride  in  their  native  heritage, 
said  Ground,  who  is  a professional  storyteller  on  the  side. 

"I  found  a way  to  use  my  culture  to  support  myself  and  teach  others 
about  Native  Americans,"  he  said,  adding  that  he  hopes  his  example  and  the 
lessons  the  students  learn  there  will  inspire  them. 

In  2006,  St.  John  Fisher  College  hired  literature  scholar  Scott  Lyons, 
who  is  Ojibwe,  not  only  to  teach  courses  in  Native  American  literature  but 
also  to  start  the  area's  first  Native  American  studies  program  at  the 
college  level. 

Until  now,  students  have  had  to  go  to  Syracuse  University,  the  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo  or  Cornell  University  in  Ithaca  to 
pursue  native  studies  in  depth. 

Also  last  year,  a group  of  teenagers  formed  the  local  chapter  of  United 
National  Indian  Tribal  Youth.  They  meet  twice  a month,  once  for  business 
and  once  to  socialize  with  others  of  similar  heritage. 

"We're  all  getting  good  grades,  being  active  members  of  the  community. 
Part  of  this  is  prepping  for  college,"  said  the  group's  president,  Dalton 
LaBarge,  16,  a junior  at  Wilson  Magnet  High  School. 

"We  want  to  bring  the  native  community  out  of  the  background." 

But  like  older  organizations,  one  purpose  of  the  group  is  to  build 
camaraderie  among  people  who  feel  isolated  and  marginalized  by  the 
mainstream  culture. 

Before  the  arrival  of  Europeans  in  the  1600s,  the  Iroquois  "flourished 
as  a people,"  said  Tadodaho  Sid  Hill.  "We  had  a government,  ceremonies,  a 
way  to  conduct  ourselves."  And  those  ways  even  influenced  the  people  who 
came  later. 

The  Iroquois  style  of  governance  is  said  to  have  inspired  the  American 
founding  fathers'  federation  style  of  democracy,  as  Ben  Franklin  commented 
on  it  in  his  writings.  The  power  that  Iroquois  women  hold  in  their  society 
helped  inspire  the  19th-century  women's  rights  movement  that  grew  out  of 
central  New  York.  Iroquois  people  - who  call  themselves  Haudenosaunee  - 
say  the  creator  gave  them  the  game  of  lacrosse  that  they've  shared  with 
the  world,  although  the  Cherokees  might  argue  about  who  got  that  gift 
first . 

"All  our  teachings  tell  us  we're  part  of  the  land.  We're  part  of  the 
environment.  Everything  we  do  is  in  (accordance)  with  the  seasons,"  Hill 
said . 

The  land  is  so  much  a part  of  Iroquois  identity  that  the  Seneca  word  for 
Seneca,  Onondowahgha,  means  "people  of  the  Great  Hill,"  referring  to  a 
hill  at  the  southern  end  of  Canandaigua  Lake,  the  original  home  of  the 
Senecas . 

Land  remains  a critical  issue  for  New  York's  Native  Americans  as  most 
Iroquois  nations  continue  to  press  legal  suits  to  reclaim  their  aboriginal 
lands,  lost  in  questionable  treaties  in  the  late  18th  and  early  19th 
centuries . 

Native  Americans  are  still  here  and  still  following  their  traditions. 
Hill  said. 

"We've  been  here  for  thousands  of  years.  How  we  are  today  - yes,  we've 


assimilated.  But  we  still  feel  we  have  certain  rights  as  indigenous 
people. " 

DCARTER@DemcoratandChronicle.com 

Copyright  c.  2007  The  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle, 
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DOE  relents  in  dispute  with  tribes,  states 
By  Annette  Cary,  Herald  staff  writer 
April  3,  2007 

The  federal  government  has  reversed  its  policy  in  a long-running 
disagreement  with  the  tribes  and  states  of  Oregon  and  Washington  and 
agreed  to  do  a natural  resource  damage  assessment  at  the  Hanford  nuclear 
reservation . 

The  assessment  will  look  at  damage  caused  by  unintentional  releases  of 
radioactive  and  hazardous  chemicals  from  the  nuclear  reservation  to  plants 
animals  and  the  Columbia  River. 

The  states  and  the  Yakama,  Nez  Perce  and  Umatilla  tribes  had  filed  a 
lawsuit  in  federal  court  regarding  natural  resource  damage  issues, 
including  a demand  that  an  assessment  be  done. 

The  Department  of  Energy  had  argued  in  legal  documents  that  it's  too 
early  to  do  a natural  resource  damage  assessment.  Once  cleanup  is 
completed,  federal  Superfund  law  allows  other  governments  - such  as  tribes 
and  states  - to  file  claims  against  DOE  if  damages  remain. 

However,  DOE  announced  Tuesday  that  it  and  other  federal  agencies  now 
plan  to  conduct  a phased  assessment  of  damages.  The  assessment  may  be  used 
to  guide  cleanup  decisions. 

Copyright  c.  2007  Tri-City  Herald. 
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Major  League  Baseball  'Drops  the  Ball' 
in  Inaugural  Civil  Rights  Game  says  NCAI 
WASHINGTON  DC 
April  2,  2007 

In  a groundbreaking  event  intended  to  honor  the  Civil  Rights  movement. 
Major  League  Baseball  (MLB)  "dropped  the  ball  by  including  the  racially 
offensive  Cleveland  Indians"  in  the  inaugural  game,  according  to  National 
Congress  of  American  Indian  (NCAI)  President  3oe  A.  Garcia. 

"We  commend  MLB  for  implementing  the  Civil  Rights  Game  to  pay  homage  to 
the  historic  Civil  Rights  movement  that  changed  this  country,"  said  Garcia 
"But  at  the  same  time,  it  is  absolutely  irresponsible  to  include  a team 
such  as  the  Cleveland  Indians,  whose  buck-toothed  Indian  mascot  promotes 
blatant  racism,  mockery  and  negative  stereotypes  of  Native  Americans." 

The  exhibition  game  was  held  March  31  in  Memphis,  TN.,  a central 
location  of  the  Civil  Rights  movement. 


Arlen  Melendez,  chairman  of  the  Reno-Sparks  Indian  Colony  and  a 
Commissioner  on  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  says  the  inclusion  of 
the  Cleveland  Indians  in  this  historic  event  is  disappointing. 

"In  2001  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  publicly  called  for  an  end 
to  the  use  of  Native  American  images  and  team  names  by  non-Native  schools 
because  they  are  disrespectful  and  offensive  to  American  Indians  and 
others  who  are  offended  by  such  stereotyping,"  said  Melendez.  "While  MLB 
has  made  many  excellent  and  positive  contributions  to  America's  civil 
rights  achievements,  Cleveland's  mascot  and  its  association  with  the  first 
Civil  Rights  Game  is  particularly  inappropriate. " 

NCAI,  the  largest  and  oldest  Indian  organization  in  the  U.S.,  has  passed 
a number  of  resolutions  condemning  the  use  of  Native  mascots  in  sports 
organizations  across  the  country;  whether  they  are  at  the  local  level, 
college  level  or  high  profile  teams  in  organizations  such  as  MLB  or  the 
National  Football  League  (NFL).  NCAI  supports  an  ongoing  lawsuit  filed 
against  the  trademark  use  of  the  Washington  Redskins'  mascot.  NCAI 
recently  worked  with  the  National  Collegiate  Association  of  America  (NCAA) 
to  ban  the  use  of  Indian  mascots  and  imagery  in  college  teams  and  the 
association  banned  the  use  of  Indian  mascots  in  post-season  play, 
resulting  in  the  recent  discontinued  use  of  the  University  of  Illinois' 
mascot  Chief  Illiniwek. 

"It's  time  for  Chief  Wahoo  to  go  the  way  of  Chief  Illiniwek,"  said 
Garcia,  referring  to  Cleveland's  mascot. 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Defining  culture:  Prominent  Native  artist  shares  his  life's  work  at  UM 
By  30DI  RAVE  of  the  Missoulian 
April  4,  2007 

George  Longfish  never  comes  up  short  on  imagery  or  words  when  he  presses 
a paint  brush  to  canvas. 

The  internationally  recognized  artist's  work  is  as  provocative  as  the 
names  he  gives  each  art  piece,  titles  such  as,  "Good-bye  Norma  lean.  The 
Chief  is  Dead,"  or  "I  Will  Never  Be  the  Same  When  I Leave  My  Father's 
Lodge,"  or  "Don't  (mess)  With  a Boy  Named  Sue." 

On  Tuesday,  Longfish  stood  inside  the  Montana  Museum  of  Art  and  Culture 
at  the  University  of  Montana  where  two  gallery  halls  recognize  his 
prominent  role  in  the  contemporary  Native  American  art  movement.  Fie  looked 
at  his  "Sue"  painting  from  which  a tough-and-hard  warrior  stares  back. 
"He's  like  somebody  I wouldn't  want  to  meet  in  an  alley,"  Longfish  said. 
"It  would  be  like,  OK,  see  you  later." 

Longfish,  who  makes  his  home  in  Berwick,  Maine,  arrived  in  Montana  after 
missing  in  action  for  more  than  three  decades.  He's  in  town  to  lecture 
during  a national  traveling  exhibition  in  his  honor  called,  "George 
Longfish  - A Retrospective,"  which  can  be  viewed  on  campus  until  April  20. 

The  Seneca  and  Tuscarora  artist  studied  painting,  sculpture  and  film  at 
the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  where  he  graduated  in  1972.  He  arrived  in 
Missoula  the  same  year  to  become  director  of  the  University  of  Montana 
Graduate  Program  in  American  Indian  Art.  He  stayed  until  1973.  The  program 
ended  the  same  year.  It  was  unique  then  and  has  never  been  duplicated. 

The  UM  program  attracted  evolving  Native  American  artists  from 
throughout  the  country.  Longfish  was  able  to  influence  emerging  artists, 
many  who  have  led  successful  art  careers.  The  professor  encouraged 
students  to  break  away  from  stereotypes  in  their  art  and  to  experiment 
with  a range  of  styles  and  techniques. 


Personally,  he  likes  glitter. 

"Formally  his  work  is  very  engaging,"  said  Ted  Hughes,  a UM  art  graduate 
student.  "He  uses  all  these  vivid  colors.  They  are  organized  in  a pleasing 
manner.  He  uses  triangles,  squares  and  circles....  He  uses  bold  strokes." 

And  he  succeeds  at  bridging  the  spiritual  subject  matter  of  Native 
America,  and  the  warrior  culture,  with  the  European  tradition  of  high 
modernist  painting  in  the  form  of  abstract  expressionism,  Hughes  said. 

After  leaving  Montana,  Longfish  spent  the  next  30  years  as  a professor 
of  Historical  and  Contemporary  Native  Arts  at  the  University  of  California 
at  Davis  where  he  also  served  as  the  university's  director  of  the  Carl 
Gorman  Museum  from  1974-96.  As  a painter,  he  has  led  Native  art  trends  and 
raised  the  stature  of  the  contemporary  Indian  art  movement.  His  work  is 
collected  in  major  U.S.  museums,  including  the  National  Museum  of  the 
American  Indian  in  Washington,  D.C.,  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art  and  the 
Heard  Museum  in  Phoenix. 

Longfish  continues  to  be  bold  and  experiment. 

Today,  he  is  drawn  toward  text.  The  more  words  he  uses,  the  less  he 
relies  on  a multicolored  palette.  Sometimes  he  looks  at  his  old  work  and 
wonders,  "Who  the  hell  painted  that?"  he  said.  "What  I'm  doing  is  becoming 
more  clear  and  evident  in  my  painting.  Boom,  there  it  is." 

His  work  is  a testament  to  the  versatility  he  has  long  taught  to 
students . 

"It's  a mixture  of  humor  and  serious  subject  matter,"  said  Manuela 
Well-Off -Man,  Montana  Museum  of  Art  and  Culture  curator,  who  became  aware 
of  Longfish 's  work  when  she  lived  in  Germany.  She  said  she  admires  how  his 
style  and  use  of  iconography  inspire  an  open  dialogue  among  art  viewers. 

His  message  is  political  and  very  approachable.  "It's  not  politically- 
correct  art,"  said  Well-Off -Man . "It's  not  pointing  a finger." 

One  of  his  works  of  art  depicts  a photo  of  Longfish  standing  below 
Chicago  skyscrapers.  The  black-and-white  image  is  imprinted  with  stacked 
red-lettered  words  that  read:  "Tribal.  Seneca.  Warrior.  Artist.  Healer." 

The  image  is  meant  to  remind  people  that  Natives  are  very  much  a part  of 
contemporary  culture.  Too  often,  he  said,  people  look  at  an  Indian  and 
fall  into  a stereotypical  greeting.  They  want  to  call  him  "chief,"  he  said 
"It's  hard  for  them  to  say  hello  to  you  in  the  present  time.  It's  like  the 
only  way  they  can  connect  to  you  is  to  go  into  the  past." 

They  grapple  with  reality:  "You  survived?" 

Gallery  talk 

Artist  George  Longfish  discusses  his  artwork  Thursday,  April  5,  at  6 p.m 
at  the  Meloy  Gallery,  Montana  Museum  of  Art  and  Culture,  University  of 
Montana.  An  artist's  reception  is  also  scheduled  the  same  day  from  5-7  p.m 
Reporter  lodi  Rave  can  be  reached  at  406-523-5299 
or  at  jodi.rave@lee.net 

Copyright  c.  2007  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Doug  Grow:  Tragedy  isn't  only  thing  Red  Lake  has  to  offer 
By  Doug  Grow,  Star  Tribune 
April  3,  2007 

We  always  show  up  for  Red  Lake's  tears. 

The  discovery  on  Sunday  of  the  bodies  of  two  little  boys  --  4-year-old 
Tristan  White  and  his  2-year-old  brother  Avery  Stately  --  two  years  after 
the  horrific  shootings  at  Red  Lake  High  School  means  that  we  in  the  media 
again  are  trying  to  report  about  Red  Lake. 


Red  Lake  Band  member  Tom  Barrett,  who  with  his  wife,  Karen,  chose  to 
leave  the  Twin  Cities  15  years  ago  and  raise  their  family  on  the 
reservation,  understands  the  media's  job.  Still,  he  often  doesn't 
recognize  his  home  when  he  sees  our  reports. 

"There  was  one  story  I saw,  after  the  little  boys  were  found,  where  the 
reporter  was  talking  about  how  the  mother  had  held  on  to  hope  in  a place 
where  there  is  none,"  said  Barrett. 

"I  thought  that  was  taking  it  a little  too  far.  When  you  see  stories 
about  Red  Lake  you'd  think  we  all  must  walk  around  with  dark  clouds  over 
our  heads." 

The  Barretts  have  known  tragedy.  Their  oldest  son,  Robert,  drowned  a few 
years  ago  when  his  boat  capsized.  Two  of  his  nephews  were  killed  in 
shootings.  Another  relative  was  indicted  in  a killing. 

"Hard  and  tragic  as  that  all  sounds,  this  is  where  we  live,"  Barrett 
said . 

And  there  is  another  side  to  the  place. 

The  Barretts'  daughter.  Rose,  graduated  from  Red  Lake  High,  is  a student 
at  Bemidji  State  and  plans  to  return  to  the  reservation  to  teach.  Their 
son  Tom  Dr.  was  a star  player  on  Red  Lake's  basketball  team  this  year, 
will  graduate  fourth  in  his  class  and  will  attend  a community  college  on  a 
basketball  scholarship.  He  also  dreams  of  coming  back  to  the  rez  to  teach. 

There's  not  always  a cloud  over  Red  Lakers. 

Since  the  shootings,  a group  called  Warrior  Down  has  formed  at  the  high 
school.  Students  with  at  least  a C average  were  eligible  to  join.  When 
they  saw  a fellow  student  having  a tough  day,  it  was  their  job  to  help 
lift  that  student  up. 

Starting  Wednesday,  a youth  leadership  conference  is  to  be  held  on  the 
rez.  Indian  kids  from  throughout  the  state  are  expected  to  attend 
workshops  ranging  from  Native  American  religions  to  beauty  tips  for  young 
women  to  building  self-esteem. 

But  much  of  the  positive  is  not  even  known  on  the  reservation,  Barrett 
admitted.  "Even  here  it  seems  like  the  negative  is  magnified,"  he  said. 

So  he's  not  shocked  that  people  outside  Red  Lake  have  negative 
perceptions  of  the  place.  This  year,  school  officials  and  parents 
concerned  about  safety  issues  decided  to  have  Kelliher/Northome  forfeit  a 
basketball  game  rather  than  play  at  Red  Lake. 

"We  know  there  are  people  who  are  scared  to  come  here,"  Barrett  said. 

There  are  many  stories  like  that.  But  there  are  stories  of  hope,  too. 

In  November,  when  Avery  and  Tristan  disappeared,  all  the  barriers  that 
ordinarily  separate  Red  Lakers  from  each  other,  and  from  whites 
surrounding  the  reservation,  fell  away. 

"There  were  people  coming  from  all  over,"  Barrett  said.  "Nobody  was 
asked  to  come.  They  just  showed  up.  Nobody  wanted  to  give  up  on  those 
kids . " 

This  search,  grounded  in  hope,  ended  in  tears.  But  that's  not  always  how 
stories  end  on  Red  Lake. 

Doug  Grow  - dgrow@startribune. com 

Copyright  c.  2007  Star  Tribune.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Women  of  color,  rainbow  of  views 
Dorreen  Yellow  Bird 
April  5,  2007 

As  Herald  readers  know,  there  are  comparatively  few  people  of  color  in 
the  Red  River  Valley. 


So,  during  Women  of  Color  Week  - March  26-30  - when  I helped  moderate  a 
panel  of  such  women,  it  was  a good  chance  to  visit  with  some  women  of 
color  who  we  have  in  this  area. 

These  are  remarkable  women  who  are  talented  and  have  worldwide 
experiences  that  can  help  bring  understanding  to  our  community. 

Here  is  a list  of  the  panel  of  women  from  Women  of  Color  Week  and  a 
little  of  what  I learned  from  them:  Sonia  Brumskill  of  New  Jersey,  a world 
traveler  who  works  at  Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Base;  Amie  Jatta,  of  Oslo, 
Norway,  who  originally  is  from  Gambia  and  will  graduate  from  UND  in  May; 
and  UND  graduate  students  Ruby  Rivera  of  New  York  City  and  Puerto  Rico, 
Pratibha  Kumar  of  Bombay,  India,  Dulii  Green  of  San  Diego  and  Twyla  Baker- 
Demaray  of  New  Town,  N.D. 

As  each  of  these  women  took  turns  talking  about  "Trends  of  Women  of 
Color  Today  and  Tomorrow,"  I found  some  common  themes.  For  example,  women 
of  color  are  taking  their  place  among  leaders,  not  only  in  our  communities 
but  also  around  the  world.  They  have  an  understanding  of  world  cultures 
and  can  blend  ideas. 

Women  of  color  living  in  North  Dakota  and  Grand  Forks  have  learned  about 
the  people  here,  and  perhaps  that  will  help  bring  about  understanding. 

On  the  lighter  side,  most  of  the  panelists  agreed  that  they  didn't  like 
winter  in  North  Dakota  (and  weren't  crazy  about  mosquitoes  in  the  summer, 
either).  We've  heard  that  before.  It's  probably  the  most  common  complaint 
from  people  who  live  on  the  coasts  or  other  places  far  away  from  the  state. 

Something  else  that  North  Dakotans  take  for  granted  but  that  these 
people  from  other  areas  noticed  is  our  "trusting  and  friendly"  attitude. 
Rivera  was  amazed  when  she  first  moved  here  and  saw  cars  outside  of 
grocery  stores  with  doors  unlocked  and  engines  running.  It's  one  of  those 
North  Dakota  things,  we  all  said.  We  like  to  have  our  cars  toasty  warm 
when  we  get  back  into  them  after  shopping;  there's  no  need  to  freeze  the 
ice  cream  rock  solid. 

The  mention  of  unlocked  cars  inspired  a light-hearted  discussion  about 
how  fast  such  a car  would  be  snatched  up  in  the  women's  home  cities.  There 
would  be  people  who  would  wait  for  a local  to  go  into  the  store,  then  that 
car  would  be  gone,  the  women  concluded. 

Then  again,  a North  Dakotan  said,  we  now  have  automatic  locks  that  keep 
the  doors  locked  while  the  car  is  running.  True,  I answered,  but  that  has 
been  a fairly  recent  invention.  Years  ago,  people  left  their  cars  running 
and  doors  open  and,  I might  add,  few  cars  were  stolen. 

Pratibha  Kumar  from  India  likes  the  attitude  of  people  in  North  Dakota 
and  ventured  to  say  she  didn't  mind  the  weather. 

I invited  her  to  go  howling  with  the  wolves  in  late  spring.  That  trip 
will  show  her  what  a real  North  Dakota  night  sky  looks  like,  and  she  might 
hear  a wolf  answer  her  howl.  We'll  see.  It  didn't  happen  for  me. 

Women  who  have  traveled  from  other  countries  to  study  in  North  Dakota 
come  from  worlds  that  are  different  from  our  wide-open  and  cold  country, 
we  agreed. 

We  talked  a little  about  religions,  class  systems  and  the  troubles  in 
the  Middle  East.  There  wasn't  enough  time  to  explore  those  issues  in  any 
depth,  only  to  give  us  a taste  and  desire  for  more  information. 

I didn't  mention  Native  American  culture  because  I am  so  familiar  with 
it.  But  one  of  the  panelists,  Twyla  Baker-Demaray,  is  a friend  from  the 
Three  Affiliated  Tribes.  She  talked  about  how  she  grew  up  with  a different 
culture  and  has  adjusted  to  the  many  differences. 

It  seems  strange  to  call  American  Indian  culture  "different."  But  as  we 
learned  in  our  discussions,  there  are  people  in  the  United  States  who 
think  that  the  Indian  population  in  North  Dakota  lives  in  teepees  and 
speaks  only  a little  English. 

All  in  all,  it  was  a good  discussion  - one  that  I'd  say  needs  to  be 
repeated  and  explored  with  a broader  and  larger  audience.  We  need  to  hear 
what  these  young  people  from  other  countries  are  saying,  and  they  need  to 
get  to  know  us  better,  too. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird  is  a reporter  and  columnist.  Her  columns 
appear  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  on  the  opinion  pages  of  the  Herald. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald . com 
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Miller:  United  States  ducks  treaty  responsibility  on  Indian  health 
by:  Robert  Miller  / Lewis  & Clark  Law  School 
April  5,  2007 

American  Indians  have  access  to  federally  paid  health  care  based  on 
hundreds  of  treaties  the  United  States  signed  with  Indian  nations,  under 
the  accepted  federal  practice  of  more  than  100  years  and  as  a requirement 
of  the  trust  responsibility  the  United  States  owes  the  Indian  nations  to 
care  for  their  welfare.  Indians  have  not,  however,  received  their  fair 
share  of  federal  health  care,  especially  in  light  of  this  heightened  duty. 
In  fact,  a Duly  18,  2003,  study  by  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
titled  "A  Quiet  Crisis"  found  that  ...  the  federal  government's  rate  of 
spending  on  health  care  for  Native  Americans  is  50  percent  less  than  for 
prisoners  or  Medicaid  recipients,  and  60  percent  less  than  is  spent 
annually  on  health  care  for  the  average  American. 

Clearly,  the  United  States  is  not  fulfilling  its  treaty  and  trustee 
responsibility  to  provide  health  care  to  American  Indian  people. 

This  issue  has  been  brought  to  the  forefront  again  by  the  Bush 
administration's  attempts  to  block  reauthorization  of  the  Indian  Health 
Care  Improvement  Act.  The  IHCIA  was  first  enacted  into  law  in  1976  and 
signed  by  President  Gerald  Ford,  with  the  intention  of  bringing  the  level 
of  Indian  health  up  to  that  of  the  general  U.S.  population.  Since  then, 
presidents  Carter,  Reagan,  George  H.W.  Bush  and  Clinton  have  all  signed 
reauthorizations . 

The  IHCIA  expired  in  2000  and  has  been  only  temporarily  funded  by 
Congress  and  President  George  W.  Bush  in  the  interim.  Since  2001,  it 
appears  that  the  White  House  and  the  Department  of  Dustice  have  been 
opposing  its  reauthorization.  In  late  2006,  a Dustice  Department  "white 
paper"  that  opposed  the  bill  was  circulated  to  conservative  Republican 
senators.  (The  department  now  denies  that  anyone  was  authorized  to 
circulate  it.)  Some  Republican  senators  put  a hold  on  the  IHCIA 
reauthorization  bill  and  thus  prevented  the  bill  from  being  considered  in 
the  last  days  of  the  109th  Congress. 

The  National  Indian  Health  Board  has  called  on  Bush  and  Attorney  General 
Alberto  Gonzales  to  withdraw  this  white  paper  and  their  objections  to  the 
IHCIA,  but  the  Republican  Policy  Committee  has  informed  senators'  offices 
that  it  will  continue  to  oppose  reauthorization  of  the  IHCIA,  claiming 
that  it  is  "race-based"  legislation. 

In  a Senate  hearing  on  March  9,  Sen.  Byron  Dorgan,  D-N.D.,  slammed  the 
white  paper,  taking  the  White  House  and  DOD  to  task  for  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  released  and  its  contents.  Republican  Sens.  Craig  Thomas,  Wyo. 
, and  Lisa  Murkowski,  Alaska,  also  voiced  concerns  about  the  department's 
stance  on  the  IHCIA  reauthorization  and  how  the  bill  was  killed  in  the 
109th  Congress. 

In  addition  to  questions  about  IHCIA  reauthorization,  the  Bush 
administration  has  also  targeted  the  elimination  of  health  care  for  urban 
Indians.  The  administration  tried  to  eliminate  the  entire  Urban  Indian 
Health  Program  from  the  2007  budget,  but  Congress  restored  it.  Now  the 
administration  has  again  removed  the  entire  $33  million  program  from  its 
proposed  2008  budget. 

In  addition  to  cost-saving  concerns,  the  administration  claims  to  be 
worried  that  serving  urban  Indians  is  largely  a race-based  action  which 
federal  courts  would  disapprove  of,  a White  House  spokesman  told  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  on  March  8.  The  alleged  problem  lies  in 


the  possibility  that  some  people  who  are  of  Indian  heritage  but  not 
enrolled  in  federally  recognized  tribes  might  receive  care  at  Urban  Indian 
Health  Service  facilities.  But  this  argument  is  clearly  specious.  In  fact, 
the  definition  of  an  Indian  to  be  served  under  the  IHCIA  is  the  same  as  it 
has  been  for  the  past  30  years  and  is  similar  to  the  definition  of  Indian 
found  in  Bush's  No  Child  Left  Behind  Act. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  long  ago  laid  to  rest  the  idea  that  government 
programs  for  the  benefit  - or  even  to  the  detriment  - of  Indians  is  a 
racially-based  "affirmative  action"  issue.  In  1974,  the  Supreme  Court 
stated  in  Morton  v.  Mancari  that  the  relationship  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Indian  nations  and  their  citizens  is  a political  and  treaty-based 
relationship  and  is  part  of  the  federal  government's  government-to- 
government  relationship  with  Indian  tribes.  Thus,  congressional  acts 
regarding  tribes  and  Indians  are  not  racial  or  affirmative  action  laws  but 
political  and  diplomatic  acts  of  the  Congress  vis-a-vis  the  tribal 
governments  and  authorized  by  Article  I,  Section  8 of  the  Constitution. 

On  March  7,  a bipartisan  group  of  representatives  introduced  House  Bill 
1328  - to  reauthorize  and  even  strengthen  the  IHCIA;  a House  committee 
held  hearings  on  the  bill  on  March  14.  The  SCIA  is  also  preparing  its  own 
bill  to  reauthorize  the  IHCIA.  Hopefully,  Congress  and  the  president  will 
reauthorize  the  IHCIA  and  restore  the  treaty  and  trust  responsibility 
obligations  of  the  United  States  to  protect  the  health  of  its  Indian 
citizens  and  to  attempt  to  bring  health  care  protections  for  Indians  up  to 
the  same  standards  that  all  Americans  enjoy. 

Robert  Miller  is  a law  professor  at  Lewis  & Clark  Law  School,  Portland, 
Ore.,  and  the  chief  justice  of  the  Grand  Ronde  Tribe.  He  is  the  author  of 
"Native  America:  Discovered  and  Conquered." 
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The  Return  of  la  Otra 

The  Zapatistas  Have  a Diagnosis  and  Map  of  Social  and  Political  Conflicts 
in  the  Country  that  Is  Not  Possessed  by  Any  Other  Type  of  Political  Force 
By  Luis  Herna'ndez  Navarro 

The  second  phase  of  The  Other  Campaign  began  this  Sunday.  Six  comandantes 
seven  comandantas,  and  a subcomandante  will  again  travel  around  the 
country  as  a call  to  initiate  the  global  Campaign  for  the  defense  of  the 
indigenous  lands  and  autonomous  territories  in  Chiapas,  Mexico  and  the 
world . 

The  first  stage  of  the  Other  Campaign  encountered  unexpected 
circumstances.  First  there  was  the  repression  in  Atenco,  which  meant 
temporarily  suspending  the  national  tour.  Then  it  was  the  Oaxaca  uprising, 
which  changed  the  dynamic  of  social  confrontation  in  the  country.  Finally 
there  was  Calderon's  electoral  fraud,  and  victory,  [of  the  Mexican 
presidency] . 

Although  la  Otra  wasn't  strong  enough  to  free  the  Atenco  prisoners  or 
manage  to  punish  those  responsible,  they  managed  to  organize  a permanent 
solidarity  campaign  to  assure  the  issue  wasn't  forgotten. 

The  county  of  Oaxaca  opened  a focus  of  attention  in  public  opinion  and 


the  media,  which  meant  that  media  coverage  of  la  Otra,  already  small, 
became  even  more  limited.  Before  Oaxaca,  the  Zapatistas  had  problems  with 
the  decision  to  continue  its  policy  of  maintaining  broad  alliances,  which 
included  Andres  Lopez  Obrador  and  the  PRD,  when  one  of  The  Other 
Campaign's  central  objectives  was  to  clearly  differentiate  themselves  from 
them. 

Finally,  the  electoral  fraud  and  the  triumph  of  Felipe  Caldero'n 
modified  the  scheme  in  which  la  Otra  was  conceived.  The  Zapatistas 
presumed  that  the  winner  in  the  elections  would  be  Lopez  Obrador,  and  they 
prepared  for  that.  The  fraud  changed  this  result.  Subcomandante  Marcos 
denounced  the  fraud  a few  hours  after  it  was  perpetrated.  However,  the 
EZLN  didn't  take  part  in  the  civil  resistance  actions  that  took  place 
against  it.  This  position  was  a step  away  from  a some  members  of  the  la 
Otra  and  from  the  intellectual  sector,  usually  supportive  of  it's 
positions . 

The  new  phase  of  la  Otra  begins  in  a complex  political  panorama.  In 
Chiapas,  the  new  governor  Duan  Sabines,  who  formally  won  the  elections 
with  the  acronym  of  the  PRD,  has  allowed  the  recomposition  of  the  PRI.  The 
former  leader  of  the  party,  Sami  David,  heads  the  state  governments 
Strategic  Projects  Corporation.  The  son  of  the  infamous  Roberto  Albores 
Guillen  was  appointed  secretary  of  Economic  Promotion.  The  leader  of  the 
cattle  farmers  and  town  councilor  of  Comita'n,  lorge  Constantino  Kanter, 
has  a magnificent  relation  with  the  heads  of  state. 

Occurring  simultaneously  to  this  re-accommodation  in  the  state 
government,  the  dispute  over  paramilitary  groups  and  reclaimed  lands  in 
the  hands  of  the  Zapatista  support  bases  has  been  revived.  Armed 
organizations  from  the  PRI,  like  the  URCI  and  Opddic,  are  seeking  to  stay 
on  land  where  rebels  and  democratic  rural  organizations  are  working,  and 
they  regularly  harass  its  members.  'Environmental'  initiatives,  under  the 
pretext  of  defending  the  environment,  seek  to  despoil  other  rural  groups 
of  the  land  they  have  possessed  for  years. 

On  the  national  scope,  the  Felipe  Calderon  government  has  been 
consolidated  in  spite  of  everything.  The  new  ISSSTE  law  was  approved 
without  much  political  cost  in  the  short  term,  and  it's  fight  against  drug 
trafficking,  although  it  has  lacked  real  successes,  has  public  opinion 
approval.  Only  the  rise  in  the  price  of  tortilla  has  eroded  the 
presidential  image.  It  still  awaits  to  be  seen  what  price  will  be  paid  for 
its  attitude  taken  in  the  debate  of  the  legalization  of  abortion  in  Mexico 
City. 

The  Progressive  Extensive  Front  (FAP)  hasn't  formally  dissolved.  It's 
members  are  essentially  still  voting  together.  However,  in  current  state 
elections,  like  in  Yucatan  and  Durango,  they're  divided.  Their 
participation  in  the  National  Democratic  Convention  (CND)  is  more  formal 
than  real. 

The  second  CND  assembly  demonstrates  the  significant  amount  of  citizens 
who  still  resent  the  electoral  fraud  while  acknowledging  Andres  Manuel 
Lopez  Obrador  as  their  legitimate  president. 

However,  this  force  seems  to  have  little  to  do  with  the  El  Peje  national 
tour,  dedicated  to  building  an  electoral  force  alien  to  the  peoples 
immediate  problems. 

Despite  the  repression  in  Oaxaca,  the  APPO  still  has  an  undoubted 
capacity  for  resistance  and  mobilization,  not  enough  to  force  Ulises 
Ruiz's  resignation  but  enough  to  show  his  illegitimacy.  However,  elections 
to  renew  local  councils  and  congress  have  put  many  members  in  a markedly 
electoral  dynamic,  and  in  complex  and  difficult  negotiations  with  FAP. 

All  these  elements  mark  the  return  of  la  Otra.  The  Zapatistas,  as  seen 
on  Sunday  24,  possess  an  undeniable  force  within  Chiapas  and  great  support 
from  outside  of  Mexico.  The  participation  of  Via  Campesina  was  notable 
with  messages  from  Doao  Pedro  Stedile  and  Rafael  Alegria.  Today  they  have 
a diagnosis  and  map  of  the  social  and  political  conflicts  in  the  country 
that  aren't  possessed  any  other  type  of  political  force.  In  addition,  they 
count  on  a directory  and  network  of  movements  based  across  the  whole 
country,  which  are  usually  ignored  by  political  parties.  If  they  manage  to 
give  a structure  and  a stable  national  coordination  to  those  pockets  of 
resistance  that  today  work  separately  - though  in  politics  nothing  is 


certain  - the  plans  of  the  right-wing  will  run  aground.  But  the  prediction 
of  coming  confrontation  over  the  pretension  of  the  government  to 
destabilize  their  territories,  the  space  occupied  by  cenedista  activism, 
and  against  the  option  of  diverse  social  forces  in  favor  of  the 
construction  of  representative  politics  through  electoral  means  and  the 
self-isolation  of  the  mainstream  sectors  of  society,  is  likely.  The  coming 
months  will  be  decisive, 
translation:  Deano 
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Natives  plan  rail  blockade:  First  Nations  groups  call  for  day  of  action 
By  DORGE  BARRERA,  NATIONAL  BUREAU 
April  2,  2007 

Parliament  Hill  - Unbowed  by  federal  government  threats  to  cut 
funding.  First  Nations  across  the  country  continue  to  make  plans  for 
a one-day  shutdown  of  the  railway  system  that  could  spread  into  weeks. 

Relations  with  the  government  have  soured  significantly  since 
Finance  Minister  Dim  Flaherty's  budget  completely  ignored  demands  to 
make  First  Nations  poverty  a priority. 

Things  weren't  helped  on  the  weekend  after  it  was  revealed  that  the 
Canadian  military  labelled  the  Mohawk  Warrior  Society  and  radical 
Native  groups  as  "insurgents"  in  a draft  anti-guerrilla  field  manual 
obtained  by  Sun  Media. 

Indian  Affairs  Minister  Dim  Prentice's  aggressive  stance  on  First 
Nations  demands  has  also  pushed  relations  to  a level  of  acrimony 
last  seen  under  the  Liberals,  when  former  Indian  Affairs  minister 
Bob  Nault  was  pushing  unpopular  reform  legislation. 

"The  Conservatives  have  united  First  Nations  across  the  country," 
said  Terrance  Nelson,  chairman  of  the  Dakota  Ojibway  Tribal  Council 
Chiefs,  which  represents  nine  Manitoba  First  Nations.  "They  have 
pissed  off  one  hell  of  a lot  of  chiefs." 

Anticipating  the  actions  of  the  Conservative  government,  the 
Assembly  of  First  Nations  overwhelmingly  passed  a resolution  in 
December  calling  for  a day  of  action  on  Dune  29. 

Prentice  reacted  by  sending  open  letters  last  week  to  the  Globe  and 
Mail  and  the  Winnipeg  Free  Press  threatening  to  cut  federal  funding 
to  First  Nations  groups  if  the  actions  went  ahead. 

The  minister's  actions  were  interpreted,  in  the  words  of  AFN 
National  Chief  Phil  Fontaine,  as  a "direct  threat"  and  stoked  an 
already  roaring  fire. 

During  a planned  April  10  Winnipeg  emergency  meeting  of 
treaty-holding  First  Nations,  which  cover  western  Ontario,  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  the  Northwest  Territories  and  parts  of 
British  Columbia,  attendees  are  to  compile  of  a list  of  treaty 
violations  that  will  then  be  presented  to  Canadian  National  Railway 
and  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

"My  personal  goal  is  to  have  the  Treaty  1-11  First  Nations  jointly 
demand  that  CN  and  CP  voluntarily  cease  operations  for  24  hours  on 


Dune  29  or  face  the  threat  of  a month-long  roving  blockade  across 
our  treaty  territories . " 

TAKE  NATIVES  SERIOUSLY 

Nelson  said  the  Conservatives  need  to  take  First  Nations  seriously. 

"We  want  a share  of  our  resources  and  we  want  to  sit  down  and 
clearly  talk  about  our  treaties  that  said  we  would  share  in  the 
resources  of  our  own  wealth/'  said  Nelson,  in  an  interview  with  Sun  Media. 

"If  the  federal  government  wants  a fight  with  First  Nations  it  is  a 
very  stupid  thing  to  do  and  we  will  prove  it." 

Copyright  c.  2006  Canoe  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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First  Nations  victorious 
By  THE  TIMES 
April  2,  2007 

Simpcw  successful  in  Supreme  Court  bid  to  halt  treaty  process 

Simpcw  First  Nation  and  the  Shuswap  Nation  Tribal  Council  (SNTC)  were 
successful  in  their  application  to  the  B.C.  Supreme  Court,  last  month,  to 
delay  the  finalization  of  the  treaty  between  B.C.,  Canada  and  the  Lheidli 
T'enneh. 

The  SNTC,  a political  organization  representing  ten  of  the  southern 
Shuswap  communities,  is  working  to  promote  a just  resolution  of  the  land 
question . 

The  SNTC  asserts  the  Crown  did  not  act  honorably  in  reaching  a final 
agreement  and  the  land  and  resource  base  that  forms  part  of  the  treaty  is 
actually  the  traditional  territory  of  the  Secwepemc  peoples. 

"We  have  not  been  consulted  in  this  process  and  the  final  terms  of  the 
treaty  will  irreparably  harm  our  rights  and  title  to  our  traditional 
territory,"  said  Chief  Wayne  Christian,  co-chair  of  the  SNTC. 

The  judge  ruled  the  matter  should  be  heard  Apr.  5. 

The  B.C.  treaty  process  requires  a band  submit  a Statement  of  Intent  map, 
outlining  their  asserted  territory. 

No  proof  of  use  of  land  or  occupation  is  required. 

The  SNTC  claims  the  traditional  territory  of  the  Secwepemc  people  is 
being  enroached  upon  by  the  Lheidli  T'enneh  in  the  areas  of  McBride, 
Valemount  and  half  way  down  the  Kinbasket  Reservoir. 

Although  the  10  bands  filed  a Protective  Writ  in  2003,  they  state  the 
Crown  have  failed  to  acknowledge  the  matter,  and  have  chosen  instead  to 
continue  with  a process  that  pits  bands  against  bands. 

"We  are  confident  that  our  evidence  supports  our  title  to  the  area  in 
the  McBride  to  Kinbasket  corridor  and  we  are  very  disappointed  that 
government  has  failed  to  recognize  and  address  this  important  issue  much 
earlier  in  the  treaty  process,"  said  Chief  Keith  Matthew  of  the  Simpcw 
First  Nation.  "This  is  not  a case  against  the  First  Nation,  it's  against  a 
treaty  process  that  is  flawed,  and  the  Crown  that  drives  that  process." 
Copyright  c.  2007  Clearwater  Times. 
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Pact  signed  to  improve  Aboriginal  school  achievement 
by  Joseph  Quesnel 
April  3,  2007 

An  agreement  has  been  signed  in  British  Columbia  that  seeks  to  improve 
the  performance  of  Aboriginal  students  in  a BC  school  district. 

Port  Moody-Westwood  MLA  Iain  Black  and  Burquitlam  MLA  Harry  Bloy  joined 
Aboriginal  leaders  and  Coquitlam  school  district  officials  recently  to 
sign  the  district's  first  Aboriginal  enhancement  agreement  to  help  improve 
Aboriginal  student  achievement,  according  to  a recent  government  news 
release. 

"Education  is  crucial  to  Aboriginal  achievement  and  preserving 
Aboriginal  culture,  and  the  signing  of  this  agreement  illustrates  our 
ongoing  commitment  to  both,"  said  Black. 

"This  agreement  shows  the  Province,  the  district  and  Aboriginal 
communities  are  focused  and  working  together  to  support  Aboriginal 
students  so  they  can  achieve  their  best,"  said  Bloy.  "We  want  Aboriginal 
student  completion  rates  to  improve,  and  this  agreement  will  help  to  reach 
that  goal." 

There  are  1,188  Aboriginal  students  in  the  Coquitlam  school  district 
this  year  - 3.7  per  cent  of  the  district's  total  enrolment.  The  district 
serves  the  Kwikwetlem  First  Nation  people  and  lies  within  the  shared 
traditional  territories  of  the  Tsleil-Waututh,  Katzie,  Musqueam,  Squamish 
and  Sto:lo  Nations. 

The  agreement  sets  out  four  goals  in  the  areas  of  Aboriginal  culture, 
safety,  student  achievement  and  completion  rates.  The  goals  are  to  improve 
Aboriginal  student  success  by: 

- Increasing  knowledge  and  respect  for  Aboriginal  culture  and  history  for 
all  students; 

- Increasing  the  number  of  Aboriginal  students  who  report  feeling  safe 
and  a sense  of  belonging; 

- Improving  Aboriginal  student  achievement;  and 

- Improving  Aboriginal  student  grade-to-grade  transition  rate  and  school 
completion  rate. 

"This  agreement  serves  as  a foundation  to  provide  Aboriginal  communities 
with  a voice  in  the  education  of  Aboriginal  students,"  said  Education 
Minister  Shirley  Bond.  "The  Province  continues  to  work  with  school 
districts  and  Aboriginal  communities  to  increase  Aboriginal  student 
success  and  create  a learning  environment  where  all  students  feel  safe  and 
comfortable,  and  can  flourish." 

Working  closely  with  the  local  Aboriginal  communities  and  the  Ministry 
of  Education,  the  school  district  developed  several  strategies  to  help 
reach  its  goals,  including: 

- Creating  Aboriginal  student  leadership  opportunities 

- Unveiling  and  distributing  Aboriginal  artwork  for  display  in  school 
districts  to  increase  Aboriginal  presence. 

- Using  math  and  reading  resource  kits  for  elementary  Aboriginal  students 

- Having  evening  tutoring  programs  available  for  Aboriginal  students 

- Increasing  work-experience  opportunities  for  Aboriginal  students 

- Ensuring  early  assessments  for  special  needs  interventions. 

- Developing  Aboriginal  literacy  initiatives  and  resources  such  as 
Journey  to  Literacy  and  Aboriginal  Big  Books. 

"I  am  honoured  to  sign  this  document  as  it  solidifies  a promise  to  the 
Aboriginal  people  of  this  area"  said  Lorraine  Richard,  Metis,  Ojibway  / 
Aboriginal  Parent  Focus  Group  Organizer,  SD  #43.  "The  agreement  is  a guide, 
designed  to  help  all  of  our  children  be  the  best  people  they  can  possibly 
be,  academically,  spiritually  and  physically.  This  is  no  longer  a dream; 
it  is  a realization  for  success  for  our  children." 

"We  recognize  there  is  not  one  educational  model  that  fits  all  and,  by 
providing  quality  learning  opportunities,  we  can  meet  our  district's 
diverse  student  needs,"  said  Melissa  Hyndes,  Coquitlam  school  board  chair. 


"As  a proud  signatory  of  this  Aboriginal  enhancement  agreement,  we  are 
committed  to  continuing  this  collaborative  journey  to  ensure  success  for 
each  and  every  one  of  our  Aboriginal  students." 

This  is  the  32nd  Aboriginal  enhancement  agreement  completed  in  B.C.  The 
agreements  support  the  Province's  Pacific  Leadership  Agenda  to  build  new 
relationships  with  First  Nations,  and  to  close  gaps  in  health,  housing, 
education  and  economic  opportunities,  said  government  officials,  in  the 
release.  According  to  the  BC  government,  the  Aboriginal  Enhancement 
Agreements  are  one  component  of  the  Province's  strategy  to  improve 
Aboriginal  student  achievement.  Others  include  the  new  First  Nations 
education  jurisdiction  agreement  and  developing  Aboriginal  content  for 
K-12  curriculum. 
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'We  Weren't  Supposed  to  Survive' 

Seeking  reconciliation  with  BC's  First  Nations.  First  in  a series. 

By  Sandra  Shields 
TheTyee. ca 
March  30,  2007 

[Editor's  Note:  This  weekend  we  should  learn  whether  the  first  final 
agreement  reached  under  the  B.C.  treaty  process  has  been  accepted  by  its 
community,  the  Lheidli  T'enneh  First  Nation  near  Prince  George.  Two  years 
ago,  the  government  of  British  Columbia  and  First  Nations  leaders  laid  out 
a vision  for  a "New  Relationship,"  spurring  initiatives  aimed  at  "closing 
the  gap"  between  Aboriginal  and  non-Aboriginal  British  Columbians.  In  this 
four-part  Tyee  Solutions  Reporting  Fellowship  series,  writer  Sandra 
Shields  looks  at  steps  being  taken  in  her  home  community  of  the  Fraser 
Valley,  and  explores  whether  all  this  talk  is  changing  things  on  the 
ground.  To  learn  more  about  Shields,  her  series  and  Tyee  fellowships,  go 
here.  ] 

"Ask  the  average  person  in  the  valley  who  the  Sto:lo  are,"  Gwen  Point 
says,  "and  they  will  say,  'I  don't  know.'"  A Sto:lo  cultural  leader  and 
long-time  educator.  Point  recently  became  one  of  a handful  of  Aboriginal 
professors  at  the  University  College  of  the  Fraser  Valley. 

"Before  reconciliation  can  occur,"  she  says,  "people  have  to  know  who  we 
are  and  they  have  to  understand  what  happened  here." 

Like  most  of  my  non-Aboriginal  neighbors,  I knew  next  to  nothing  about 
the  Sto:lo  when  my  husband,  photographer  David  Campion,  and  I moved  from 
downtown  Vancouver  to  a farmhouse  on  the  side  of  a mountain  across  the 
Fraser  River  from  Chilliwack.  It  was  when  a friend  lent  us  the  Sto:lo 
Atlas,  a beautiful  and  fascinating  book,  that  we  began  to  learn  something 
of  the  history  that  lies  outside  our  back  door. 

People  of  the  river 

Sto:lo  means  river.  Archeologists  say  that  the  Sto:lo  have  been  living 
in  the  floodplain  along  the  Fraser  River  for  more  than  350  generations. 
Part  of  the  Coast  Salish  peoples,  the  Sto:lo  include  24  bands  located 
between  Vancouver  and  the  Fraser  Canyon  north  of  Yale. 

First  contact  with  Europeans  came  in  the  form  of  smallpox  in  1782.  The 
disease  traveled  along  Native  trade  routes  and  when  it  reached  the  valley 
it  is  believed  to  have  killed  two  out  of  every  three  people,  decimating 
the  estimated  60,000  Sto:lo  living  here.  Thirty  years  later,  when  Simon 


Fraser  made  it  to  the  lower  reaches  of  the  river  that  would  soon  bear  his 
name,  he  encountered  abandoned  villages  and  a people  still  in  recovery. 

In  the  50  years  after  Simon  Fraser  passed  through,  life  along  the  river 
continued  much  as  it  had  for  generations.  The  Fludson's  Bay  set  up  forts, 
some  of  the  Sto:lo  men  traded  salmon,  and  some  of  the  Sto:lo  women  married 
Hudson's  Bay  men.  It  was  in  the  spring  of  1858  that  everything  changed. 
Within  four  months,  30,000  miners  arrived  fresh  from  the  rowdy  California 
frontier  and  began  digging  up  the  banks  of  the  river  in  search  of  gold. 
Settlers  followed  and  B.C.  implemented  a policy  of  "benevolent 
assimilation."  The  priests  at  St.  Mary's  Mission  established  a boarding 
school  to  educate  Sto:lo  children  and  the  Sto:lo  were  confined  to  reserves 
that  amounted  to  less  than  one  per  cent  of  their  territory. 

Within  a generation,  by  the  1880s,  there  were  more  settlers  than  Sto:lo. 

Canada  passed  the  anti-potlatch  law  and  the  drumming,  singing  and  winter 
dances  that  had  ordered  Sto:lo  cultural  and  spiritual  life  became  illegal. 
The  first  person  in  Canada  to  go  to  jail  under  the  new  law  was  a man  from 
Chilliwack  and  fear  spread  throughout  the  valley.  Until  the  1960s,  those 
who  continued  to  practice  their  traditions  did  so  in  the  utmost  secrecy. 

"The  idea  was  to  colonize,"  Gwen  Point  says.  "We  weren't  supposed  to 
survive.  The  devastation  that  happened  to  the  Sto:lo  community  since 
contact,  we  are  still  living  with  that  today.  Our  children  are  struggling 
in  education.  Our  people  are  over-represented  in  the  prisons.  We  are  only 
beginning  to  come  into  our  own  and  that's  because  many  of  our  people  are 
turning  back  to  our  culture  and  taking  an  active  part  in  the  decisions 
being  made  in  all  areas  such  as  education,  health  and  self  government." 

More  than  sorry 

The  way  history  is  remembered  affects  all  of  us  deeply.  Again  and  again, 
in  countries  around  the  world,  the  experience  of  having  been  victimized 
travels  through  generations  carrying  with  it  a call  for  truth  and  justice. 

South  Africa's  Truth  and  Reconciliation  Commission  was  part  of  a growing 
international  movement  that  links  reconciliation  with  healthy  democracies. 
Simply  put,  reconciliation  is  about  moving  from  antagonism  to  trust  and 
respect.  It  is  linked  to  the  functioning  of  democracy  because  it  creates 
the  kind  of  relationships  that  increase  social  capital.  In  B.C., 
reconciliation  moved  out  of  the  shadows  in  the  spring  of  2005  when  Premier 
Campbell  announced  the  creation  of  the  Ministry  of  Aboriginal  Relations 
and  Reconciliation. 

Vancouver-based  author  and  community  organizer  Dessie  Sutherland  has 
been  involved  in  frontline  reconciliation  work  in  communities  across 
Canada  as  well  as  the  Middle  East,  Africa  and  South  America.  She  warns 
that  reconciliation  is  often  used  as  a buzz  word  by  those  in  power  who 
think  they  can  say  Sorry  and  then  move  on  without  addressing  the 
underlying  issues  or  doing  the  long  hard  work  of  sorting  through  contested 
histories,  rooting  out  injustice  and  learning  to  share  power. 

Wary  of  a cultural  understanding  that  sees  reconciliation  in  terms  of 
contrition  and  forgiveness,  Sutherland  prefers  to  use  a broader  definition 
that  views  reconciliation  as  a process  by  which  systems  of  domination  are 
transformed  into  relations  of  mutuality.  She  explains  that  reconciliation 
must  come  from  political  leaders  and  from  ordinary  people.  Even  those  who 
have  suffered  or  benefited  little  from  the  past  absorb  the  beliefs  and 
attitudes  that  underpin  conflict,  so  while  systemic  restructuring  is 
essential,  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  must  change  too. 

The  steps  are  as  familiar  as  they  are  difficult:  a joint  search  for 
truth,  justice,  and  healing.  Every  reconciliation  process  is  unique,  but 
it  is  generally  agreed  that  if  tough  issues  aren't  dealt  with,  they  only 
get  worse  with  time  - which  goes  a long  way  towards  explaining  the  complex 
knot  that  the  B.C.  government  and  First  Nations  leaders  have  begun  to  try 
and  unravel. 

New  relationship 

The  waterslide  in  the  resort  community  of  Cultus  Lake  near  Chilliwack 
was  closed  on  the  gray  December  day  when  I went  looking  for  the  Soowahlie 
Band  Office.  The  directions  from  the  gas  station  clerk  took  me  down  a road 
that  turned  to  gravel  and  disappeared  between  pine  trees.  Two  kilometers 


of  mud  and  potholes  later,  I found  Grand  Chief  Doug  Kelly  in  the 
campground  headquarters  that  doubles  as  his  office. 

Kelly  works  with  Sto:lo  Tribal  Council,  an  alliance  of  eight  Sto:lo 
bands.  When  I confessed  that  the  muddy  rutted  road  to  his  office  made  me 
wish  for  four-wheel  drive,  he  laughed  and  told  me  about  a letter  to  the 
editor  that  appeared  in  a local  paper. 

"It  was  basically  saying  we're  a tax  burden,  that  everything  First 
Nations  get  is  a handout  and  all  we  do  is  take,  we  don't  pay  taxes,  all 
those  old  arguments.  Well,  our  national  chief  had  done  some  work  and 
concluded  that  First  Nations  governments  receive  approximately  half  the 
funding  that  other  local  governments  get." 

Kelly  did  a bit  more  research,  came  up  with  some  figures,  and  wrote  his 
own  letter  to  the  editor.  "Chilliwack  residents,"  he  said,  "receive 
something  like  $12,000  per  person  in  terms  of  value  of  services  from 
Canada,  B.C.  and  the  city.  Sto:lo  residents  living  on  reserves  in  and 
around  Chilliwack  receive  about  $7,700.  That's  why  our  roads  aren't  paved, 
that's  why  we  don't  have  sidewalks,  that's  why  we  don't  have  light 
standards . " 

Kelly  cut  his  political  teeth  young,  first  serving  as  chief  of  Soowahlie 
in  1983  when  he  was  22  years  old.  He  was  a founding  member  of  the  B.C. 
Treaty  Commission  and  in  the  spring  of  2005,  he  was  on  the  executive  of 
the  First  Nations  Summit  when  Aboriginal  leaders  and  the  provincial 
government  drafted  the  vision  for  the  "New  Relationship." 

"It  was  exciting,"  he  says.  "Three  years  earlier  we  had  been  fighting 
the  referendum  on  treaty-related  issues  and  suddenly  we  were  talking  about 
doing  business  in  a new  way." 

These  days,  he  wonders  when  the  change  in  perspective  at  the  upper  level 
of  government  will  make  its  way  down  the  chain  of  command.  "The  premier 
talks  about  it  being  a new  relationship  but  right  now  it's  from  the  neck 
up,"  he  says.  "It  hasn't  got  to  the  arms  and  legs,  all  those  civil 
servants  who  actually  do  the  work  of  the  province  of  B.C." 

To  ensure  that  happens,  he  says  "First  Nations  need  to  make  clear  and 
pronounced  statements  about  what  we  want  and  how  that  change  ought  to  be 
carried  out." 

Reconciliation  season 

The  farmhouse  where  I live  sits  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Fraser  River 
in  the  traditional  territory  of  the  Leq'a:me'l  First  Nation.  There  were 
once  several  large  villages  here  and  the  Sto:lo  say  this  is  where  the 
Halkomelem  language  likely  originated. 

A 20-minute  drive  to  the  west,  the  Xa:ytem  Interpretive  Longhouse  stands 
on  the  site  of  a 9,000  year-old  Sto:lo  village.  This  past  October,  a gala 
ceremony  here  drew  the  lieutenant-governors  of  both  British  Columbia  and 
Washington  State  to  celebrate  the  return  of  the  site  to  the  Sto:lo. 

The  ceremony  at  Xa:ytem  was  part  of  an  unprecedented  spate  of 
reconciliation-themed  events  that  took  place  in  the  Fraser  Valley  last 
year.  They  began  in  February  when  Washington  State  acknowledged 
responsibility  for  the  murder  of  a 14-year-old  Sto:lo  youth  in  1884  - an 
acknowledgement  that  was  helped  along  by  a powerful  locally-produced  film. 
The  Lynching  of  Louie  Sam.  In  August,  a somber  ceremony  marked  the  return 
of  the  land  and  buildings  of  St.  Mary's  residential  school  to  the  Sto:lo. 
Then  in  October,  the  Sto:lo  celebrated  the  repatriation  of  T'xwelatse,  an 
ancient  stone  statue,  from  the  Burke  Museum  in  Seattle. 

Grand  Chief  Clarence  Pennier  was  on  the  podium  at  several  of  these 
ceremonies.  A long-time  Sto:lo  leader,  he  first  sat  on  council  in  his  home 
community  of  Scowlitz  in  the  early  1970s.  These  days,  Pennier  is  the 
president  of  the  Sto:lo  Tribal  Council.  After  more  than  30  years  of 
fighting  for  the  recognition  of  Aboriginal  rights  and  title,  he  has  no 
illusions  about  the  government's  motivation  for  the  new  relationship. 

"We  have  to  ask  Campbell:  'What  made  you  do  a 180?'"  he  says.  "It's  not 
his  heart.  It's  court  cases.  When  he  lost  his  own  case,  he  couldn't  appeal 
it  because  he  had  been  elected  by  then,  but  he  understands  why  he  lost.  As 
a province,  B.C.  doesn't  actually  own  the  land  and  resources.  That's  what 
the  courts  say.  That's  what  the  constitution  says." 

Pennier  points  out  it  has  been  First  Nations'  persistent  search  for 


justice  that  lies  behind  the  pivotal  count  cases  that  changed  the 
government's  position  and  led  to  the  recent  spate  of  ceremonies  in  the 
valley.  "The  return  of  St.  Mary's  took  20  years/'  he  says.  "It  was  15 
years  for  Xa:ytem  and  T'xwelatse  took  14  years." 

"The  ceremonies  are  important/'  he  says.  "They  raise  people's  awareness 
that  things  can  change  at  the  political  level  and  they  help  to  establish 
relationships."  But  he  is  quick  to  say  that  much  more  is  needed.  "Unless 
people  see  change  happening  in  communities,  in  policies,  in  legislation, 
then  people  will  gear  up  again.  If  we  can't  get  anything  politically,  we 
have  to  try  direct  action." 

"It's  about  respect,"  he  says.  "It's  how  we  live  together  and  create  a 
better  future  for  all  of  us." 

Australia  says  'Sorry' 

Reconciliation  caught  the  attention  of  ordinary  Australians  in  1997,  the 
same  year  that  the  Delgamuukw  decision  rewrote  the  nature  of  Aboriginal- 
Crown  relations  in  B.C.  While  newspapers  here  tried  to  convey  the  meaning 
of  a complex  legal  case  that  left  most  British  Columbians  bored,  scared  or 
confused,  headlines  in  Australia  told  the  riveting  tale  of  a judge  and 
WWII  fighter  pilot  who  was  transformed  into  a passionate  advocate 
demanding  his  country  apologize  to  indigenous  Australians. 

When  Sir  Ronald  Wilson  took  on  the  job  of  leading  a public  inquiry  into 
Australia's  residential  schools,  he  believed,  like  most  Australians,  that 
Aboriginal  children  had  been  taken  out  of  wretched  conditions  and  given 
the  benefits  of  white  society.  Instead  he  heard  months  of  testimony  about 
the  tragic  repercussions  of  a policy  that  severed  children  from  their 
language,  culture  and  lands,  destroyed  families,  and  left  an 
intergenerational  legacy  of  lost  parenting  skills,  shattered  physical  and 
mental  health,  and  high  mortality  rates. 

Sir  Ronald  demanded  that  Australia  acknowledge  its  crime  and  make 
reparations  to  the  "stolen  generations."  Prime  Minister  Dohn  Howard 
thought  indigenous  Australians  had  won  too  many  concessions  already,  so  he 
said  "No."  The  furor  that  ensued  plunged  Australia  into  an  intense  debate 
about  the  responsibility  of  present  generations  for  past  crimes. 

The  tide  peaked  on  May  28,  2000,  when  a quarter  of  a million  Australians 
walked  across  the  Sydney  Harbor  Bridge.  Planes  flew  overhead  and  wrote 
"Sorry"  in  the  sky.  Aboriginal  and  non-Aboriginal  Australians  looked  one 
another  in  the  eye  and  smiled.  The  walk  inspired  Australian  author  Kate 
Grenville  to  write  Secret  River,  an  acclaimed  novel  that  uses  her 
ancestors  as  a jumping  off  point  for  exploring  the  consequences  of 
settling  on  land  that  already  belongs  to  someone  else.  Last  year,  at 
Vancouver's  Writers  Festival,  she  said  the  walk  came  about  because  people 
felt  in  their  guts  the  need  to  do  something. 

Moving  out  of  denial 

"Do  British  Columbians  feel  the  need  for  reconciliation  in  their  guts?" 
Chilliwack  writer  Stephanie  Gould  asked  me  one  afternoon.  She  thought  not. 

I met  Gould  last  spring  when  she  helped  organize  a film  festival  about 
the  survival  and  revival  of  Indigenous  culture  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Hugh  Brody,  the  author,  filmmaker  and  anthropologist  who  currently  holds 
the  Canada  Research  Chair  in  Aboriginal  Studies  at  the  University  College 
of  the  Fraser  Valley  (UCFV),  was  the  motivating  force  behind  the  festival 
that  played  first  at  the  British  Museum  in  London  and  a month  later  at 
UCFV. 

Opening  night  drew  a 100  people  to  Chilliwack  City  Hall.  During  the 
discussion,  a young  girl  of  Aboriginal  ancestry  raised  her  hand. 

"The  films  made  me  think  about  what  we  have  lost,"  she  said  and  her 
quiet  voice  broke.  She  recovered  and  continued.  "I  feel  like  here  at  the 
film  festival,  what  was  taken  away  from  us  is  being  given  back." 

That  weekend,  while  the  rest  of  the  valley  basked  in  the  first  warm 
weather  in  months,  a group  of  several  dozen  of  us,  mostly  middle-aged 
white  people,  sat  in  a darkened  theatre  and  watched  film  after  film  that 
showed  a version  of  history  none  of  us  had  learned  in  school.  After  one 
film,  a man  blurted  out,  "This  history  is  so  recent  - it  happened 
yesterday.  And  it's  so  embarrassing. " Late  on  Sunday  afternoon,  a woman 


asked,  "How  do  we,  as  non-Aboriginal  people,  support  others  in  moving  out 
of  denial  about  what  happened  here?"  To  sit  through  the  film  festival  was 
to  feel  the  need  for  reconciliation  in  your  guts.  And  it  wasn't 
comfortable . 

"What  has  taken  place  in  the  Fraser  Valley,"  Hugh  Brody  said  in  a recent 
conversation,  "happens  all  over  the  world  where  cultures  collide  and  then 
have  to  deal  with  the  fallout  of  these  encounters  and  the  pain  and 
disarray  that  always  seems  to  come  with  them."  He  pointed  out  that  when 
people  are  in  denial,  or  when  they  are  unaware  of  the  history  they  live 
with,  they  create  risks  to  themselves  and  to  one  another. 

"If  communities  are  to  live  together  in  a healthy  way,"  he  said,  "they 
must  avoid  these  non-truths." 

The  right  path 

From  the  field  above  my  house,  you  can  see  the  lights  of  Chilliwack,  10 
kilometres  away  across  the  Fraser  River.  This  central  region  of  the  valley 
has  been  home  to  a concentration  of  Sto:lo  communities  for  thousands  of 
years.  Prior  to  the  smallpox  epidemic,  this  was  one  of  the  most  densely 
settled  areas  of  the  continent  north  of  Mexico.  Today,  while  communities 
like  the  Leq'a:me'l  live  on  rural  reserves,  across  the  river  in  Chilliwack 
nine  of  the  Sto:lo  bands  have  much  of  their  land  base  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  steadily  growing  municipality. 

Doe  Hall  is  chief  of  one  of  those  bands,  the  Tzeachten  First  Nation.  He 
is  also  the  president  of  Sto:lo  Nation,  an  alliance  of  11  bands  from 
throughout  the  valley.  I met  him  at  his  office  just  south  of  Chilliwack's 
Wal-Mart  and  Canadian  Tire  in  the  Sto:lo  Nation  Government  House.  This 
used  to  be  the  site  of  the  Coqualeetza  Industrial  Institute,  a residential 
school  that  closed  in  1940  and  was  replaced  by  an  Indian  hospital  that 
operated  until  1969  when  Canada  ended  its  policy  of  segregated  health  care 
for  Aboriginal  people. 

"This  is  a new  path,"  Chief  Hall  says  about  the  provincial  government's 
reconciliation  efforts.  "It's  the  right  path,  and  the  bugs  are  going  to 
work  themselves  out,  maybe  not  as  quickly  as  we  would  like,  but  it  did 
take  many  years  to  develop  the  situation  we're  in." 

After  decades  of  sparring  with  the  city  of  Chilliwack,  Hall  now  enjoys  a 
good  relationship  with  the  municipality.  "Maybe  we  had  to  go  through  that 
to  get  to  here,  but  the  importance  of  having  a better  working  relationship 
is  priceless  because  it's  so  much  easier  to  work  in  an  environment  of 
cooperation  than  one  where  there  is  constant  controversy  and  debate." 

He  feels  these  good  news  stories  need  to  come  out  of  the  closet.  "A  tiny 
example  in  the  Tzeachten  community  is  the  shopping  centre  we  built.  We 
didn't  lease  it  out,  we  own  it.  We  got  Save-On-Foods,  Tim  Hortons,  and 
Royal  Bank  to  come  on  and  that  was  unheard  of  in  this  area.  It's  made  us  a 
player  in  the  local  economy." 

As  Hall  sees  it,  politicians  in  B.C.  are  leading;  citizens  and 
bureaucrats  are  lagging  behind.  "I  know  it's  been  said  a lot,  but  we  need 
to  educate  the  public.  Unfortunately  the  loudest  and  most  controversial 
people  who  speak  about  these  initiatives  are  often  the  redneck  component 
of  our  society  and  the  people  who  are  probably  in  support  of 
reconciliation  stay  quiet  - they  don't  want  to  run  into  their  redneck 
neighbor  and  have  to  battle  it  out." 

"And  in  some  cases  the  bureaucrats,  as  a component  of  the  community, 
don't  understand  what  the  new  relationship  is  trying  to  achieve.  Then  they 
are  left  to  implement  initiatives  and  the  danger  is  that  it  never  actually 
filters  down." 

Bottom  up  or  top  down 

In  Australia,  the  challenge  has  been  to  get  reconciliation  to  filter  up. 
The  last  week  in  May  has  become  National  Reconciliation  Week,  organized  by 
the  non-governmental  organization  Reconciliation  Australia  which  is 
working  to  close  the  17-year  life  expectancy  gap  between  Indigenous  and 
non-Indigenous  Australians.  Public  pressure  has  led  the  government  to 
introduce  sweeping  policy  changes,  but  they  have  come  under  fire  for  being 
disorganized,  under-funded,  and  failing  to  include  Indigenous  voices. 

In  B.C.,  the  courts  have  acted  as  our  conscience,  and  economic  pain 


motivated  politicians  to  finally  respond.  The  resulting  reconciliation 
process  has  been  mostly  top  down,  but  ultimately  it  must  take  root  among 
ordinary  British  Columbians. 

The  unfinished  business  of  reconciliation  may  be  uncomfortable,  but  it 
is  not  going  away.  Later  this  year,  as  part  of  the  settlement  with 
residential  school  survivors  (who  continue  to  wait  for  cash  compensation), 
Canada's  first  Truth  and  Reconciliation  Commission  will  begin  traveling 
the  country  to  acknowledge  the  legacy  of  residential  schools.  National 
Chief  Phil  Fontaine,  himself  a residential  school  survivor,  has  said  that, 
"First  Nations  are  determined  to  send  the  message  to  the  world  that  'Never 
again'  will  such  a racist  agenda  be  tolerated  in  Canada." 

In  B.C.  one  of  the  main  thrusts  of  the  new  relationship  is  closing  the 
socio-economic  gap.  The  efforts  of  the  province  and  Aboriginal  leaders  to 
change  the  realities  of  shorter  life  expectancy  (seven  years  below  the 
provincial  average  for  First  Nations),  higher  incarceration  rates,  and 
lower  incomes  and  graduation  rates  will  ensure  the  statistical  gap,  with 
its  subtext  of  injustice,  continues  to  make  headlines. 

Treaties  will  also  continue  to  appear  in  the  headlines,  starting  this 
weekend  with  the  results  from  Prince  George  of  the  Lheidli  T'enneh  vote  on 
the  first  final  agreement  to  be  reached  under  the  B.C.  treaty  process.  Two 
other  agreements,  these  with  the  Tsawwassen  and  Maa-nulth  First  Nations, 
will  also  be  voted  on  by  their  communities  later  this  year,  while  51  First 
Nations  remain  engaged  in  the  process.  In  the  Fraser  Valley,  the  nations 
affiliated  with  Sto:lo  Tribal  Council  are  among  the  40  per  cent  of  B.C. 
First  Nations  currently  abstaining  from  treaty  talks,  while  Sto:lo  Nation 
(which  represents  eight  bands  at  the  treaty  table)  is  pushing  to  have  a 
final  agreement  in  place  by  spring  2008. 

In  the  summer  of  2008,  the  People  Together  Foundation,  under  the 
leadership  of  Chief  Leonard  George  and  Lt.  Gov.  Iona  Campagnolo,  is 
reaching  out  to  ordinary  British  Columbians  and  inviting  them  to  join  a 
Walk  for  Reconciliation  that  will  be  held  in  Vancouver  to  mark  B.C.'s 
150th  birthday. 

In  a good  way 

You  can  catch  a glimpse  of  the  Kilgaard  longhouse  while  driving  the  #1 
Highway  from  Abbotsford  to  Chilliwack.  Last  October,  when  the  stone  statue 
T'xwelatse  was  repatriated  from  Seattle's  Burke  Museum  and  returned  to 
Sto:lo  territory  for  the  first  time  in  over  100  years,  the  longhouse  was 
filled  with  a capacity  crowd  that  included  many  non-Aboriginal  valley 
residents  who  had  never  seen  the  inside  of  a longhouse  before,  never  heard 
the  honor  songs  of  the  Sto:lo  or  seen  the  sacred  masks  that  were  danced 
that  night. 

Standing  four  feet  high,  with  elliptical  eyes,  a curious  smile  and  an 
undeniably  strong  presence,  the  granite  statue  is  far  larger  than  any 
other  Pacific  Northwest  stone  sculpture  that  survives  from  pre-contact 
times.  According  to  Sto:lo  history,  the  stone  holds  the  shxweli  or  life 
force  of  a Sto:lo  ancestor,  a man  named  T'xwelatse  who  got  into  trouble 
for  fighting  with  his  wife  and  was  turned  to  stone.  For  generations,  the 
stone  stood  before  Sto:lo  longhouses  as  an  embodiment  of  the  teaching  that 
human  beings  must  learn  to  live  together  in  a good  way. 

Since  receiving  this  fellowship,  I have  discovered  a great  deal  about 
the  place  that  I now  call  home.  The  Sto:lo  are  as  much  a part  of  the 
Fraser  Valley  as  the  cedars  that  grow  on  the  mountains  and  the  salmon  that 
spawn  in  the  rivers.  The  human  history  of  the  valley  runs  back  thousands 
of  years,  a reality  that  many  of  us  newcomers  are  only  just  beginning  to 
appreciate. 

In  the  following  weeks,  this  series  explores  what  is  being  done  in  the 
valley  to  move  away  from  the  divided  past  of  the  last  150  years  and  create 
a shared  future.  Upcoming  articles  visit  the  valley's  schools,  forests, 
and  negotiating  tables  to  find  out  if  the  new  relationship  is  changing 
things  on  the  ground,  and  to  search  for  answers  as  to  how  we  can  all  learn 
to  live  together  in  a good  way. 
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Beyond  'Teepees  and  Igloos' 

Reconciling  with  First  Nations  begins  in  the  classroom. 

By  Sandra  Shields 
TheTyee. ca 
April  6,  2007 
Tyee  Interview 

[Editor's  Note:  Two  years  ago,  the  government  of  British  Columbia  and  First 
Nations  leaders  laid  out  a vision  for  a "New  Relationship,"  spurring 
initiatives  aimed  at  "closing  the  gap"  between  Aboriginal  and  non- 
Aboriginal  British  Columbians.  This  is  the  second  article  in  a four-part 
Tyee  Solutions  Reporting  Fellowship  series  by  Sandra  Shields,  who  is 
looking  at  steps  being  taken  in  her  home  community  of  the  Fraser  Valley. 

To  learn  more  about  Shields,  her  series  and  Tyee  fellowships,  go  here.] 

Reconciling  with  First  Nations:  A Reader-funded  Solutions  Series 
about  the  Reconciling  with  First  Nations  series 

Cedar  shavings  pile  up  and  kids  cluster  around  as  carver  Tom  Patterson 
coaxes  the  rough  shape  of  a bear  cub  out  of  one  end  of  an  11-foot  log.  The 
sidewalk  behind  Deroche  Elementary  School  is  serving  as  Patterson's 
makeshift  carving  studio  for  six  weeks  while  he  carves  a house  post  for 
the  school's  front  entrance.  Lunch  break  brings  a steady  flow  of  students; 
after  a few  weeks  Patterson  already  knows  most  of  their  names.  He  swaps 
stories  and  cookies  with  the  stream  of  young  onlookers  and  lets  those  who 
are  keen  try  their  hand  at  carving. 

I came  to  Deroche  Elementary  to  find  out  what  kids  today  are  learning 
about  Aboriginal  people.  The  question  seemed  fundamental  to  the  idea  of  a 
new  relationship.  My  own  1970s  education  taught  a version  of  Aboriginal 
culture  and  history  that  ran  to  little  more  than  teepees,  igloos  and  the 
fur  trade.  That  truncated  account  supported  the  story  mainstream  Canada 
still  likes  to  tell  itself  over  beers  after  work.  Since  beginning  this 
project,  I've  heard  variations  on  it  from  valley  rednecks  and  urban 
sophisticates  alike.  The  story  goes  that  before  the  settlers  arrived  there 
weren't  many  people  here  and  they  weren't  really  using  the  land.  The 
government  created  reserves  and  gave  Aboriginal  people  the  benefits  of 
technology  and  education.  Usually  the  conclusion  is  some  twist  on  how  it 
all  happened  a long  time  ago  and  Aboriginal  people  should  get  over  it. 

In  questioning  Sto:lo  leaders  about  the  new  relationship,  one  of  the 
themes  that  kept  recurring  was  the  need  for  ordinary  British  Columbians  to 
better  understand  what  happened  here.  In  the  literature  about 
reconciliation,  the  point  is  made  repeatedly  that  shifts  in  worldviews  are 
part  of  the  process.  I was  in  South  Africa  during  the  heady  days  when 
Nelson  Mandela  was  president  and  the  oft-heard  refrain  was  that  hope  for  a 
shared  future  lay  with  the  children.  By  venturing  into  Deroche  Elementary, 

I hoped  to  get  a feel  for  the  story  the  next  generation  of  British 
Columbians  will  be  telling. 

Inner-city  in  the  country 

In  many  respects  Deroche  is  like  an  inner-city  school  in  the  country. 

"We  draw  from  five  trailer  parks  and  two  reserves,"  principal  Murray  Butt 
tells  me  one  afternoon  in  the  library.  "A  lot  of  our  kids  come  to  school 
not  ready  to  start  school."  The  school  runs  a breakfast  club,  has  a pre- 
kindergarten program,  an  Aboriginal  support  worker,  and  "puts  a real  focus 
on  literacy  and  numeracy  right  off  the  bat." 

Murray  Butt  brought  his  high  energy  and  ready  smile  to  Deroche 
Elementary  six  years  ago.  Soon  after  he  arrived  he  was  asked  whether  a 


weekend  visitor  to  the  school  would  find  any  clues  to  tell  them  how  unique 
the  student  body  was. 

"Fifty  per  cent  of  our  students  were  Aboriginal/'  Butt  says,  "and  there 
was  nothing  in  the  school  that  reflected  that."  The  staff  put  the  goal  of 
raising  awareness  of  Aboriginal  culture  into  the  school's  growth  plan,  but 
it  was  a meeting  between  Butt  and  Johnny  Williams,  a parent  from  the 
nearby  Scowlitz  reserve,  that  really  got  the  ball  rolling. 

Williams  was  an  Aboriginal  support  worker  in  the  Abbotsford  school 
system  and  was  able  to  guide  staff  in  making  culturally  appropriate 
choices.  "We  were  lucky  to  have  a person  with  his  skills  to  help  us,"  Butt 
says.  Williams  connected  the  school  with  a Sto:lo  artist  and  soon  there 
was  Aboriginal  artwork  on  the  walls.  The  school's  logo  was  redone  with  an 
Aboriginal  design  and  emblazoned  on  T-shirts  worn  proudly  by  kids  and 
teachers . 

Although  there  was  some  initial  uncertainty  from  a few  non-Aboriginal 
parents,  often  it  was  the  result  of  misunderstandings  such  as  when  one  mom 
thought  the  Halkomelem  words  her  child  was  learning  were  replacing  French 
lessons,  and  generally  staff  has  been  able  to  allay  concerns. 

Resources  for  teaching  Aboriginal  content  have  expanded  exponentially  in 
the  last  15  years.  In  November,  the  province  released  a 200-page  guide  for 
including  Aboriginal  culture  in  every  subject  from  art  to  math.  As  well, 
teachers  have  access  to  Aboriginal  presenters  from  the  community  who  come 
into  the  classroom  to  share  traditional  knowledge  about  subjects  as  wide 
ranging  as  carving,  making  bannock  and  learning  about  local  plant  life. 

All  kids  benefit 

"We  make  sure  there  is  an  opportunity  every  term  for  doing  something 
that  is  related  to  the  culture,"  Murray  Butt  says.  In  the  past.  Aboriginal 
students  were  pulled  out  of  class  for  cultural  learning  and  staff  at 
Deroche  felt  it  was  important  to  change  that.  "We  do  it  for  all  of  our 
kids,  we  don't  want  just  the  Aboriginal  students  to  benefit  from  learning 
about  the  culture,"  Butt  says. 
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Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2007  nanews.org 
Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

April  16,  2007 

Cree  kiskipizun/gray  goose  moon 
Hopi  kwiyamuyaw/windbreaks  moon 
Zuni  Li'dekwakkya  lana/great  sand  storm  moon 
Lakota  Wihakakta  Wi/moon  when  youngest  girl  is  fat 
+ + 


| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 
| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  [ 
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+ + 

Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  j i i ' adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 1 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux  --  Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  www.indiancountrytoday.com;  Mailing  Lists: 

Chiapas95-En,  Frostys  Amerindian,  and  Native  American  Poetry;  UUCP  Mail 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars(3speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Quote:  + 


Along  the  U.S. -Mexico  border,  the  body  count  continues  to  pile  up 
daily.  Meanwhile,  the  Minutemen  patrol  the  U.S. -Mexico  border  and 
shameless  politicians  find  it  easy  to  denounce  illegal  immigration  as 
the  cause  of  all  the  nation's  problems  - including  linking  it  with 
"the  war  on  terror." 

Amidst  all  the  clatter,  the  only  views  not  being  heard  are  the  ones 
that  matter  most.  Thus  here,  we  bring  you  a truly  historic  column, 
featuring  the  views  of  those  that  have  come  before  us  to  these  lands: 
American  Indians: 

On  Haudenosaunee  citizenship  & naturalization: 

"Naturalization  was  not  race-based  as  the  Haudenosaunee  (Iroquois) 
granted  citizenship  to  other  ethnic  groups.  Once  a person  became  a 
Haudenosaunee  citizen  they  were  expected  to  discard  any  previous 
connection  to  their  birth  nation.  They  had  to  speak  an  Iroquoian 
language,  dress  as  Iroquois,  contribute  to  the  security  of  their  host 
nation  and  provide  for  the  well  being  of  their  new  families  and 
communities  though  a host  of  activities  ranging  from  hunting,  fishing, 
food  preparation  and  home  building.  They  took  part  in  the  elaborate 
ceremonies  which  defined  Haudenosaunee  spirituality  and  were  given 
extensive  instruction  into  the  history,  customs  and  beliefs  of  their 
new  nation . " 

"In  the  end,  the  Haudenosaunee  people  expected  the  new  citizen  to 
undergo  an  almost  complete  transformation;  physically,  mentally  and 
spiritually.  This  process  worked  extremely  well...  [it]  secured  our 
survival  and  provided  for  our  prosperity . . . . " 

Doug  George-Kanentiio,  Mohawk  writer 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  i 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  j 
j languages  in  North  America,  [ 

[ only  175  exist  today.  I 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  [ 

[ learned  by  children.  | 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

| when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  j 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  I 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

[ Institute  j 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

__  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

[ one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

i rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

t it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

i defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

[ its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '"  | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
I Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  | 

I I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
t to  the  democratic  principles  | 

[ of  the  Republic  [ 

i and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
j borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
t Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 

| States  Constitution,  i 

| so  that  my  forefathers  ! 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 


Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


j shall  not  have  died  in  vain  | 
+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters 

At  an  event  this  weekend  I had  an  opportunity  to  talk  to  Brian  Halfday 
and  Helen  Wolfe  from  Hamilton  Ontario,  who  have  been  among  those  trying 
to  prevent  the  theft  of  Native  lands  by  developers  near  New  Caldonia. 

Brian  had  a T-shirt  that  graphically  said  it  all...  it  depicted  the 
original  treaty  tract  ceded  and  the  remaining  lands  that  represented  less 
than  1/20  of  the  original  treaty  territory.  There,  in  the  botton  of  the 
remaining  land  was  a bite  the  developer  was  attempting  to  steal. 

In  a post  to  the  Blackfoot  Nation  mailing  list  this  week.  Long  Standing 
Bear  Chief  posted  a call  for  assistance  to  support  rights  to  water  on  the 
tribe ' s own  lands  . . . 

"It  has  now  become  most  important  that  we  start  a movement  to  inform  the 
people  of  the  world  what  is  the  situation  we  face  and  ask  them  to  put 
pressure  on  officials  in  the  United  States  Government  and  in  the  States 
who  are  trying  to  foist  this  foolishness  on  to  us.  I am  sincere  in 
saying  this.  How  many  of  you  here  are  willing  to  join  me  in  a letter 
writing  campaign  and  then  sending  that  mail  world-wide  to  help  the 
Indian  people  get  the  justice  they  deserve?  For  example  we  have  not 
been  paid  one  penny  for  the  billions  of  gallons  of  water  that  have  been 
diverted  from  our  homeland  since  the  1909  Boundary  Waters  Treaty  between 
The  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

(Some  of  you  might  want  to  look  this  treaty  up  on  the  Internet)." 

In  case  you  haven't  added  the  two  items  plus  hundreds  more  throughout 
Indian  Country  there  is  a common  and  sickening  theme. 

One  thing  that  is  crystal  clear  is  that  the  dominant  society  and  their 
govenments  really  don't  care  one  damn  bit  about  hardships  of  our  elders, 
the  children  we  are  losing  to  drugs  and  suicide,  or  the  treaties  they 
break  without  concern  or  regret. 

For  the  past  500  years  they  have  wanted  to  answer  the  "Indian  Question" 
with  "What  Indians?" 

When  boarding  schools  and  forced  assimilation  failed  to  eliminate  us, 
they  resorted  to  theft  and  lies  that  continue  to  this  day. 

Blackfeet  elder  Eloise  Cobell  has  been  leading  a fight  to  recover  stolen 
trust  funds,  only  to  have  one  roadblock  after  another  thrown  in  the  path. 

There  is  no  shame  for  them  in  what  they  do...  none. 


+-  __  __  ..  __  __  __  __  ..  __  __  __  __  _ + 
i Dourney  [ 

[ The  Bloodline  | 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  [ 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  j 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  | 

| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  | 

| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  j 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  | 

| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  [ 

i j 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders  | 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 


We  must  quit  fighting  among  ourselves,  band  together,  and  shine  the 
light  of  truth  on  these  vermin.  It  is  the  only  way  to  make  them  even 


attempt  to  be  accountable. 

I have  spoken  and  these  are  my  words. 

3 3 

Gary  Smith  (*,*) 

P.  0.  Box  672168 

Marietta,  GA  30007,  U.S.A.  ===w=w=== 
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A lot,  Indians  say 

" rf : Blackfeet  Water  worries" 
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Blackfeet  water  worries:  Downstream  users  decry  compact 
By  KARL  PUCKETT 
Tribune  Staff  Writer 
April  11,  2007 

VALIER  - A proposed  water-rights  deal  between  the  state  and  the  Blackfeet 
Tribe  would  be  an  economic  disaster  on  the  farm  and  on  Main  Street, 
downstream  users  testified  Tuesday  evening. 

A meeting  called  by  the  Montana  Reserved  Water  Rights  Compact  Commission, 
which  is  in  negotiations  with  the  tribe  to  quantify  its  senior  federal 
reserved  water  rights  claims,  drew  about  100  people  to  the  high  school 
here,  including  farmers,  implement  dealers  and  bankers 


They  expressed  specific  concern  about  how  the  compact,  as  written,  would 
affect  users  of  the  Birch  Creek  Drainage,  83,000  irrigation  acres  in  the 
Conrad,  Dutton  and  Valier  areas. 

The  proposed  pact  calls  for  an  irrigated  right  for  the  tribe  for  100 
cubic  feet  per  second,  and  25  cubic  feet  per  second  of  in-stream-flow 
right  in  Birch  Creek. 

Dohn  Bloomquist,  an  attorney  for  the  Pondera  Canal  and  Reservoir  Company, 
one  of  the  state's  largest  irrigation  projects,  said  those  figures  would 
result  in  a 10  percent  to  50  percent  reduction  in  the  canal  company's 
water  supply. 

The  canal  company  gets  the  majority  of  its  water  from  Birch  Creek,  he 
said . 

Bloomquist  said  he's  been  "beating  commission  members  over  the  head"  to 
get  the  canal  company's  position  across. 

The  commission  has  been  open  to  suggestions,  he  added. 

"Hopefully  these  things  are  going  to  be  explored,"  he  said. 

Downstream  users  testified  Tuesday  night  that  the  reduction  would  be  a 
disaster  for  them. 

Bernard  Ries,  who  farms  four  miles  north  of  Conrad,  said  the  reduction 
would  force  him  to  seed  fewer  acres  of  land. 

Even  a 10  percent  loss  of  water  would  result  in  millions  of  dollars  in 
losses  for  grain  growers,  he  said. 

"This  is  not  acceptable,"  Ries  added. 

Conrad  Mayor  3ohn  Shevlin  said  the  impact  would  be  felt  far  beyond  the 
farm.  Agriculture,  he  noted,  drives  the  economy  of  Conrad.  He  said  the 
loss  of  water  would  create  "a  severe  economic  hardship,"  on  all  of  Pondera 
County,  which  has  a population  of  6,148. 

Negotiators  are  trying  to  get  the  water  rights  settled  in  time  to  submit 
a pact  to  the  Legislature  before  it  adjourns  later  this  month. 

But  Day  Weiner,  staff  attorney  for  the  Reserved  Water  Rights  Compact 
Commission,  said  "We  don't  have  a compact.  We're  very  clear  on  that." 

Weiner  said  commission  members  have  heard  loud  and  clear  from  Birch 
Creek  users.  He  said  the  pact  isn't  likely  to  get  support  in  the 
Legislature  if  it  doesn't  have  the  support  of  the  impacted  communities. 

"This  isn't  going  to  be  the  final  deal  because  it  doesn't  have  the 
support  of  the  public  behind  it,"  Weiner  said. 

Negotiations  are  continuing  in  earnest. 

The  Tribe,  the  state  of  Montana  and  the  U.S.  government  have  been  in 
negotiations  for  over  20  years  to  settle  the  federal  reserve  water  rights 
claims  of  the  tribe.  The  parties  announced  a proposed  settlement  last 
month,  which  is  out  for  public  review  and  comment. 

The  single  greatest  issue  with  the  proposed  pact  has  been  the  water 
rights  allocation  to  the  tribe  in  Birch  Creek,  Weiner  said. 

What's  next: 

A public  negotiation  session  between  the  Montana  Reserved  Water  Rights 
Compact  Commission,  the  Blackfeet  Tribe  and  the  United  States,  will  be  at 
9 a.m.  Thursday  at  the  Colonial  Red  Lion,  2301  Colonial  Drive,  Helena. 
Copyright  c.  2007  The  Great  Falls  Tribune.  All  rights  reserved. 

"RE : Blackfeet  walk  out  of  Water  Rights  negotiations"  

Date:  Mon,  16  Apr  2007  07:57:27  -0700 
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Tribal  representatives  walk  out  of  water  rights  negotiations 
By  The  Associated  Press 
April  14,  2007 


HELENA  - Blackfeet  tribal  leaders,  disturbed  by  the  wording  of  federal 
legislation  that  would  authorize  $140  million  to  repair  the  St.  Mary  Canal 
walked  out  of  a negotiations  session  over  tribal  water  rights  here 
Thursday. 

The  tribe  and  the  state  are  negotiating  rights  to  flows  from  the  St. 
Mary,  Two  Medicine  and  Milk  rivers  and  Birch,  Badger  and  Cut  Bank  creeks, 
which  together  produce  about  1.5  million  acre-feet  of  water  flow  annually. 

The  St.  Mary  River  originates  on  the  Blackfeet  Reservation.  A 90-year- 
old  series  of  pipes  and  canals  diverts  water  to  the  North  Fork  of  the  Milk 
River,  supplying  Hi-Line  irrigators  with  water. 

"When  they  got  to  St.  Mary's  River,  it  pretty  much  blowed  up  right 
there,"  said  Bob  Sill,  a board  member  of  the  Pondera  County  Canal  and 
Reservoir  Co. 

Chris  Tweeten,  chairman  of  the  state's  Reserved  Water  Rights  Compact 
Commission,  said  tribal  leaders  were  "extremely  upset"  with  the  content  of 
recent  federal  legislation  regarding  restoration  of  the  St.  Mary  Canal. 

Sen.  Max  Baucus,  D-Mont.,  attached  language  to  the  Water  Resources 
Development  Act  that  would  authorize  $140  million  in  federal  spending  on 
the  St.  Mary  project.  A Senate  committee  approved  it  last  month,  but  the 
bill  hasn't  been  heard  by  the  full  Senate. 

Blackfeet  Tribal  Chairman  Earl  Old  Person  said  the  tribe  received 
assurances  last  summer  from  then-Sen.  Conrad  Burns,  R-Mont.,  and  Sen.  Pete 
Domenici,  R-New  Mexico,  that  construction  would  not  begin  until  the  tribal 
water  rights  were  settled.  Domenici  is  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Committee. 

"According  to  this  bill  that  was  introduced  (by  Baucus),  that's  what 
they're  leading  up  to,  that  there's  going  to  be  construction,"  Old  Person 
said . 

Baucus  spokesman  Barrett  Kaiser  said  the  senator  had  a "very  cordial 
conversation"  with  Old  Person  later  Thursday. 

Kaiser  said  Baucus  encourages  the  state  and  tribe  to  resume  negotiations 
toward  an  agreement  on  the  compact,  which  requires  approval  by  the  Montana 
Legislature  and  Congress. 

Kaiser  said  there  is  plenty  of  time  to  work  separately  on  the  money, 
because  funding  on  the  project  "has  a long  way  to  go." 

Old  Person  said  Baucus  told  him  the  St.  Mary's  funding  bill  would  not  go 
forward  if  the  tribe  did  not  support  it. 

"We  need  something  in  writing,"  Old  Person  said.  He  said  the  tribe's 
attorney  was  to  contact  Baucus'  office  Friday. 

The  negotiations  between  the  tribe  and  the  state  involve  quantifying  the 
tribe's  water  rights  while  trying  to  limit  the  impact  development  of  those 
rights  would  have  on  downstream  users. 

Copyright  c.  2007  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Probe:  Local  Indian  Affairs  office  troubled 
Woes  highlighted  in  1992  audit  persist  today 
Diana  Marrero 

Desert  Sun  Washington  Bureau 
April  10,  2007 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  Palm  Springs,  which  manages  millions  of 
dollars  in  commercial  leases  for  Indian  landowners  in  the  area,  continues 
to  be  plagued  with  problems  found  in  an  audit  15  years  ago,  documents  show 
The  local  agency  was  the  subject  of  a recent  investigation  by  an 


internal  auditor  who  found  the  office  had  not  yet  implemented  all 
recommendations  made  in  a 1992  audit  report  that  found  serious 
deficiencies  in  the  agency's  handling  of  leases. 

Management  problems  at  the  BIA  are  costing  members  of  the  Agua  Caliente 
Band  of  Cahuilla  Indians  untold  amounts  of  money  because  of  delays  on 
lease  agreements,  overdue  payments  and  the  failure  to  assess  proper  annual 
rent  increases,  documents  show. 

The  troubles  within  the  Palm  Springs  office  are  emblematic  of  problems 
that  have  dogged  the  BIA  for  years,  experts  say. 

"The  problems  you  have  there  with  understaffing  and  the  lack  of  systems 
and  resources  are  a reflection  of  what  you  find  in  BIA  offices  around  the 
country,"  said  John  Doffett,  general  counsel  for  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians. 

Nedra  Darling,  a spokeswoman  for  the  BIA,  said  she  could  not  comment  on 
the  investigation  into  the  Palm  Springs  office  because  the  inquiry  was  not 
yet  closed.  But  she  defended  the  work  of  the  agency  in  general,  saying 
officials  are  working  to  address  its  problems. 

"It's  a difficult  job  people  are  doing,"  Darling  said.  "We're  tackling 
the  issues  as  we  can." 

The  BIA  is  under  the  Interior  Department  and  collects  about  $330  million 
a year  in  royalties  and  leases  on  behalf  of  300,000  Indians  across  the 
country.  The  department  is  the  subject  of  a class-action  lawsuit  by  Indian 
landowners  across  the  country  who  say  the  agency  has  squandered  millions 
in  land  revenues. 

Trust  fund  accounts  from  land  in  Palm  Springs  and  other  Southern 
California  communities  amount  to  about  a fifth  of  the  income  generated 
from  trust  lands  nationwide,  said  Vicki  Forrest,  a regional  trust 
administrator  for  the  Interior  Department  in  Southern  California. 

The  Agua  Caliente  control  much  of  the  land  in  the  Palm  Springs  area, 
with  individual  tribal  members  owning  about  19,400  acres  and  the  tribe 
itself  owning  about  3,200  acres,  according  to  an  Interior  Department 
figure  reported  by  the  Tiller's  Guide  to  Indian  Country. 

Mismanagement  claimed 

The  investigation  into  the  Palm  Springs  office  was  opened  in  October 
following  claims  of  gross  mismanagement  of  Indian  trust  funds  made  by 
Robert  McCarthy,  attorney  for  the  office. 

"We  confirmed  that  the  BIA  Palm  Springs  office  has  not  implemented  all 
of  the  OIG's  audit  recommendations,  and  officials  conceded  that  problems 
remain  within  the  lease  management  program,"  says  a recent  letter  by  Earl 
E.  Devaney,  the  Department  of  Interior's  Inspector  General. 

Officials  locally  also  said  their  office  is  understaffed  and  the 
automated  lease  system  they  use  is  insufficient,  according  to  the  letter 
sent  to  Sen.  Barbara  Boxer,  D-Calif.,  in  response  to  an  inquiry  by  her 
office. 

The  inspector  general's  office  also  confirmed  that  a BIA  official  and 
two  staff  members  had  received  gifts  - tickets  to  a Palm  Springs  film 
festival  in  2004  and  gift  baskets  stuffed  with  spa  robes  - from  someone 
who  leases  trust  land  managed  by  the  agency,  the  letter  said. 

A request  for  an  investigative  report  providing  additional  details  about 
problems  within  the  office  was  denied  because  the  investigation  has  not 
been  closed,  said  Mildred  Washington,  a records  specialist  at  Interior. 

In  a memo  two  years  ago  to  the  inspector  general,  McCarthy  wrote  that 
the  Palm  Springs  office  lacked  any  kind  of  routine  system  to  monitor 
compliance  with  the  terms  of  leases,  including  rent  payments,  bonds, 
insurance  or  completion  of  development. 

He  also  claimed  that  a software  program  had  gone  unused  for  years  and 
that  officials  relied  instead  on  "an  ad-hoc  system  driven  by  complaints." 

"A  substantial  amount  of  trust  income  has  gone  uncollected  and  much  of 
it  may  be  now  uncollectible,  for  reasons  that  include  poor  bookkeeping, 
failure  to  calculate  periodic  rent  increases,  the  statute  of  limitations, 
expired  leases,  limitations  in  lease  terms,  lessee  bankruptcies,  and  lost 
opportunities  to  terminate  leases  in  favor  of  more  profitable 
redevelopment,"  McCarthy  wrote. 

He  provided  more  than  a dozen  examples  to  the  inspector  general  of 


instances  where  officials  at  the  Palm  Springs  office  had  mismanaged 
specific  leases,  including  one  in  which  officials  failed  to  collect  rent 
for  three  years. 

The  office  also  had  delayed  for  years  a multimillion-dollar  land  deal 
involving  the  cities  of  Palm  Springs  and  Cathedral  City  and  two  tribal 
members,  he  wrote. 

Meanwhile,  McCarthy  has  filed  a complaint  charging  that  BIA  officials 
have  retaliated  against  him  by  creating  a hostile  work  environment  and 
denying  him  awards.  He  contends  his  disclosure  is  protected  under  the 
Whistleblower  Protection  Act. 

The  Merit  System  Protection  Board  last  week  denied  his  request  for 
corrective  action,  saying  that  although  his  disclosures  were  a 
contributing  factor  in  the  actions  taken  against  him,  his  case  failed  to 
meet  certain  standards  for  action.  McCarthy  says  he  plans  to  appeal  the 
decision . 

"The  most  important  thing  that  should  come  out  of  this  is  that  Indians 
realize  the  full  value  of  their  land  and  that  people  who  lease  the  lands 
are  dealt  with  fairly,"  McCarthy  said.  "Ultimately,  everyone  will  benefit 
if  that  is  the  outcome." 

Copyright  c.  2007  The  Desert  Sun. 
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Eloise  Cobell  - The  Face  of  Courage 
New  West  Unfiltered  By  loan  Melcher 
April  13,  2007 

Eloise  Cobell  spoke  in  UM's  Ethics  at  Noon  series  on  Wednesday,  giving  a 
succinct  accounting  of  what  shes  been  through  in  the  last  decade  or  so. 
Having  taken  on  the  U.S.  bureaucracy,  including  the  Departments  of 
Interior,  Treasury  and  Justice,  in  an  attempt  to  right  more  than  100  years 
of  wrongs  in  accounting  on  Indian  lands,  she  is  a figure  larger  than  life 
for  me.  So  when  I heard  she  was  going  to  be  on  campus,  I scurried  over  to 
Turner  Hall.  I wanted  to  see  what  that  kind  of  courage  looked  like. 

Eloise  is  a banker,  but  in  her  role  as  the  plaintiff  in  Cobell  vs. 
Kempthorne,  she  has  become  an  educator  as  well.  She  mentioned  how 
important  it  has  been  for  her  to  educate  people  about  what  has  happened 
and  to  encourage  them  to  take  ownership  of  their  government  and  their 
lives.  She  gave  a brief  rundown  of  the  early  years  of  her  struggle  in  the 
class  action  suit  to  reclaim  land  royalties  and  the  various  legal  cases 
and  maneuvers,  painting  a grim  picture  of  the  face  of  government  she  has 
confronted . 

She  noted  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  told  the  court  when 
implementing  the  Dawes  Act  of  1887,  that  Indians  were  stupid  and  incapable 
of  managing  their  lands  and  so  the  government  was  going  to  take  control. 

At  that  point  the  Department  of  Interior  became  the  trustee  for  lands 
owned  by  individual  Indians,  responsible  for  paying  land  owners  royalties 
on  oil,  grazing  and  timber  leases.  Cobell  said  that  at  a hearing  last  week 
she  felt  those  in  charge  were  talking  to  her  in  a similar  way  - more  than 
a century  later. 

She  talked  about  the  weekend  before  she  and  her  lawyer  brought  the  first 
suit  against  the  government  in  1996  - walking  down  the  Washington  Mall  and 
seeing  all  the  granite  buildings  lining  it.  She  said  she  became  very 
frightened,  and  thought,  "My  God,  Louise,  you're  taking  on  the  U.S. 
government."  She  began  to  lose  her  confidence  and  called  a friend,  who 
asked  her,  "If  you  don't  do  it,  who  will?"  Indeed. 


After  winning  several  lawsuits  that  the  U.S.  government,  ostensibly,  has 
ignored.  Cobell  and  those  working  with  her  were  able  to  estimate  what  the 
government  owes  individual  Indians.  At  the  time  it  was  about  $14  billion, 
$176  billion  including  compounded  interest.  In  2005  they  came  up  with  a 
discounted  figure,  what  she  called  "rough  justice."  It  was  $27.5  billion. 

Three  weeks  ago  the  administration  responded,  saying  the  government 
would  be  willing  to  "invest"  $7  billion  in  payments  as  long  as  the  Indians 
agreed  not  to  sue  again  for  past,  present  or  future  wrongs.  Of  course, 
that  is  not  acceptable  to  Cobell.  "We  are  in  a total  breach  of  trust,"  she 
said.  She  talked  of  her  difficulty  in  finding  senators  or  congressmen  who 
will  help  her  because  of  the  system  of  trading  votes.  Getting  money  owed 
Indians  for  a century  is  clearly  not  a top  priority,  but  she  has  hopes 
that  newly  elected  Senator  Don  Tester  will  help  in  the  struggle. 

She  ended  by  mentioning  some  of  those  who  have  opposed  her  case  over  the 
years  - "a  few  are  going  to  jail"  - she  said,  adding,  "When  it  comes  to 
ethics,  there  are  no  gray  areas.  It  is  black  or  white,  right  or  wrong. 

Give  us  justice." 

She  said  that  justice  may  not  come  in  her  lifetime.  Maybe  it's  because 
I'm  naturally  optimistic  but  I'm  betting  on  Cobell. 

Copyright  c.  2007  NewWest,  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Hopi  traditionalism  on  endangered  list 
By  Kathy  Helms 
Staff  Writer 
April  13,  2007 

KYKOTSMOVI  - There  is  a major  effort  under  way  within  the  Hopi  Tribe  to 
do  away  with  traditionalism,  according  to  Wilmer  R.  Kavena,  spokesperson 
for  the  sovereign  leaders  of  First  Mesa. 

The  current  turmoil  surrounding  the  tribe's  inability  to  seat  a chairman 
was  created  because  the  Hopi  Tribal  Council  has  stopped  listening  to  the 
traditional  leaders,  they  say. 

In  nullifying  the  election  of  Chairman  Ben  Nuvamsa,  Kavena  said,  "This 
council  violated  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  general  public,  the  Hopi 
Tribe . 

"The  Hopi  Tribe  is  a constituency  of  this  tribal  government.  And  the 
tribal  government  is  supposed  to  be  civil  servants,  serving  the  Hopi 
people.  They  do  not  take  command  themselves,  which  they're  doing  today," 
he  said. 

Kuvena,  who  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy  and  is  a retired  engineer  in 
addition  to  being  spokesperson  for  the  sovereign  leaders  of  First  Mesa, 
added  that  council  is  "not  making  comments  or  not  asking  any  traditional 
group  how  to  get  involved  in  governmental  processes.  And  that's  where 
we're  at  right  now  that's  how  come  they  kicked  this  guy  out  after  he  was 
sworn  in,  and  that's  a violation  of  our  constitutional  rights. 

"Because  'we  the  people'  are  made  of  the  government,  for  the  government 
and  by  the  government;  meaning,  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by 
government  by  the  people.  That's  my  understanding  of  constitutional  law. 

"They  violated  that  by  trying  to  be  dictatorial,  and  that  I have  no 
sympathy  for  whatsoever  because  I used  to  be  on  council,  too,  and  I got 
removed  by  the  council  themselves,"  Kavena  said. 

"The  chief  of  the  sovereign  Village  of  Walpi  installed  us,  and  the 
tribal  council  removed  us,  because  we  were  in  tune  with  traditionalism  and 
they  didn't  want  that.  Today,  that's  the  main  effort,  is  to  do  away  with 
traditionalism.  'Let's  try  a new  life.'  And  it's  not  going  to  work." 

Kuvena  said  an  Arizona  Republic  reporter  once  came  out  to  Hopi  to 


interview  him.  "I  said,  'Our  children,  and  our  future  children  are  between 
the  devil  and  the  deep  blue  sea  because  they  don't  know  which  way  to  go. 
They  have  forgotten  most  of  their  original  ways,  and  that's  a sad 

situation,'  I said,  'I  feel  sorry  for  us.'  " 

According  to  Kuvena,  the  Hopis  chose  a life  of  hardship,  and  gradually 
getting  to  association  with  the  rest  of  society,  which  is  what  they  are 
doing  now. 

He  said  the  Hopi  were  told,  " 'Take  your  time.'  Everything,  as  far  as 
the  Hopi  is  concerned,  is  'Take  your  time.'  And  eventually  you  will  learn 
the  expertise  that  you  lost  when  you  migrated  here,  and  then  you  will 
start  evaluating  what  the  riches  are  that  you're  sitting  upon. 

"We're  sitting  on  the  richest  real  estate  in  this  world.  And  the  Anglo 

and  all  the  rest  of  the  identities  are  trying  to  take  it  away  from  us.  And 

the  federal  government  is  in  cahoots  with  them,"  Kuvena  said. 

"The  federal  government  says  that  they  are  sovereign.  They  are  not 
sovereign.  The  Hopi  is  sovereign,  because  our  jurisdiction  and  our 
establishments  in  the  fields  of  expertise  come  from  higher  above.  It's  not 
God  either.  We  don't  call  Him  God. 

"That's  where  we  got  our  sovereignty.  And  there  are  a few  of  us  left 
that  came  off  from  sovereignty.  There's  very  few,"  he  said. 

Both  ousted  tribal  chairmen,  Ivan  Sidney  and  Ben  Nuvamsa,  have  told  the 
Independent  they  believe  their  removal  is  somehow  linked  to  their  stance 
on  preserving  Hopi  water  and  coal. 

Though  on  opposite  sides  of  the  fence  when  it  comes  to  interpretation  of 
the  Hopi  Constitution's  election  requirements,  both  agree  that  Peabody 
Western  Coal  Co.  should  seek  an  alternative  means  of  transporting  the  coal 
it  mines  at  Black  Mesa,  such  as  rail,  rather  than  transporting  it  by  using 
precious  water  from  the  N and  C aquifers. 

The  Navajo  Nation,  on  the  other  hand,  has  favored  development  of  a C- 
Aquifer  pipeline,  which  is  in  line  with  Peabody's  way  of  thinking.  In  the 
Black  Mesa  Environmental  Impact  Statement,  rail  transport  was  basically 
dismissed  as  an  alternative  because  it  was  viewed  as  too  expensive. 
Copyright  c.  2007  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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Mattaponi  agree  to  drop  lawsuit  over  reservoir 
Posted:  by:  Bobbie  Whitehead  / Indian  Country  Today 
April  13,  2007 

WASHINGTON  - The  Mattaponi  Indian  Tribe  has  agreed  to  dismiss  its  lawsuit 
against  the  city  of  Newport  News,  Va.,  over  a reservoir  the  city  plans  to 
construct  near  the  tribe's  reservation. 

To  offset  future  limitations  on  the  tribe's  1677  Treaty  at  Middle 
Plantation,  which  a Virginia  Circuit  Court  ruled  provides  the  tribe  with 
protections,  the  Mattaponi  has  agreed  not  to  bring  further  action  in 
Virginia  courts  against  the  city. 

In  the  joint  settlement,  Newport  News  has  agreed  to  pay  the  Mattaponi 
tribe  $650,000. 

"One  of  the  tribe's  reasons  for  not  going  forward  in  the  suit  is  the 
treaty  belongs  to  all  of  the  Virginia  tribes,  not  just  the  Mattaponi,  and 
they  were  afraid  the  lawsuit  would  affect  the  treaty  adversely,"  said  Emma 
Garrison,  Mattaponi  attorney  with  the  Georgetown  University  Law  Center's 
Institute  for  Public  Representation.  "There's  always  a chance  a judge 
could  interpret  the  treaty,  limiting  treaty  protections.  They  wanted  to 
make  sure  the  treaty  remained  protected  and  intact." 

In  February,  Virginia  Circuit  Court  Dudge  Charles  Poston  set  a precedent 
by  ruling  that  the  Winter's  Doctrine  provided  non-federally  recognized 


tribes  as  well  as  tribes  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  reserved  water 
rights.  The  Mattaponi  and  Newport  News  were  set  to  go  to  trial,  regarding 
the  tribe's  reserved  water  rights,  in  Dune. 

"One  thing  we're  pleased  to  have  gained  is  the  precedential  ruling  on 
the  reserved  water  rights,"  Garrison  said.  "The  agreement  that  we  reached 
preserves  the  tribe's  ability  to  continue  in  the  lawsuit  filed  in  federal 
court,  challenging  the  federal  permit  for  the  reservoir." 

Randy  Hildebrandt,  Newport  News  city  manager,  said  the  city  is  pleased 
to  reach  an  accommodation  with  the  tribe  over  the  state  lawsuit  and  issues 
related  to  the  treaty  of  1677. 

"The  settlement  agreement  also  establishes  a process  for  us  to  resolve 
future  disagreements  with  aspects  of  the  project  that  might  come  up 
without  resorting  to  litigation,"  Hildebrandt  said.  "We  would  rather 
invest  this  money  by  providing  resources  for  the  tribe  to  pursue  their 
goals  as  a tribal  council,  rather  than  just  spending  this  money  on 
litigation . " 

An  appreciation  exists  between  the  city  and  the  tribe  that  the  two 
parties  have  differences  over  the  project,  Hildebrandt  said. 

"But  we  understand  that  each  party  is  acting  in  good  faith,  trying  to 
accomplish  their  objectives,  and  ours  is  trying  to  secure  water  for  the 
community  in  the  future,  and  theirs  is  to  pursue  tribal  goals  they  have 
and  the  viability  of  their  tribe  in  the  future,"  Hildebrandt  said.  "I 
don't  think  there's  any  ill  will  between  the  city  and  the  tribe  on  any 
level . " 

The  settlement  agreement  explains  that  Newport  News  will  notify  the 
tribe  about  any  changes  that  would  alter  existing  reservoir  permits.  The 
Mattaponi  also  retain  the  right  to  participate  in  Virginia  administrative 
proceedings  that  relate  to  the  reservoir,  according  to  the  agreement. 

"If  Newport  News  were  to  go  back  and  revamp  the  project,  double  the  size 
of  the  reservoir  or  increase  the  water  withdrawal  amount,  then  this 
agreement  doesn't  prevent  the  Mattaponi  from  challenging  the  project  in 
court,"  Garrison  said.  "The  tribe  still  is  concerned  about  the  impact  the 
reservoir  will  have  on  the  Mattaponi  River  and  the  tribe's  fishing, 
cultural  and  religious  practices.  That's  why  we've  retained  the  right  to 
challenge  the  federal  permit  in  federal  court." 

The  Mattaponi  joined  several  environmental  groups  in  November  in  a 
lawsuit  filed  in  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  against 
the  Clear  Water  Act  Section  404  permit,  also  referred  to  as  the  federal 
wetlands  permit,  issued  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  This  permit 
ultimately  granted  approval  of  the  reservoir  project. 

"This  lawsuit  was  originally  filed  by  several  environmental  groups  in 
Duly  last  year,"  Garrison  said.  "We  moved  to  intervene  in  November." 

The  federal  lawsuit  involves  an  agency  record  review  against  the  Army 
Corps  and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

"The  Mattaponi  tribe  still  opposes  the  reservoir  project,"  Garrison  said. 
"The  tribe  has  had  multiple  opportunities  to  educate  the  public  and 
Virginia's  governmental  agencies  about  the  Virginia  Indian  tribes.  This  is 
another  aspect  along  with  the  ruling  on  the  Winter's  Doctrine  that  the 
tribe  is  proud  to  have  accomplished." 
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New  rule  may  help  Native  American  tribes  reclaim  artifacts 
Kevin  Livelli 
Columbia  News  Service 


April  12,  2007 

It's  been  nearly  a dozen  years  since  museums  and  federal  agencies  had  to 
notify  American  Indian  tribes  about  artifacts  in  their  collections  that 
might  have  been  stolen  from  or  lost  by  the  tribes.  But  a new  federal 
regulation  may  make  it  easier  for  the  tribes  to  identify  such  objects. 

It  was  a hot  and  arid  day  in  Pecos,  N.M.,  when  the  elders  and  leaders  of 
the  lemez  Pueblo  tribe  welcomed  an  outsider  into  the  fold:  archaeologist 
William  Whatley. 

Wearing  colorful  headbands,  the  old  men  sat  down  on  the  ground  with 
Whatley.  Then  they  began  drawing  images  in  the  dust--images  of  bones, 
masks  and  pottery  that  had  gone  missing  or  been  looted  from  the  tribe.  The 
elders  implored  Whatley  to  use  his  scientific  knowledge  to  find  the 
objects  and  help  return  them  to  the  tribe.  Not  an  easy  task,  advertisement 

That  was  nearly  20  years  ago.  Now,  for  other  tribes  searching  for  lost 
or  stolen  items,  the  process  may  get  a lot  easier. 

In  mid-March,  the  Department  of  the  Interior's  National  NAGPRA  program, 
which  helps  carry  out  the  Native  American  Graves  Protection  and 
Repatriation  Act,  announced  a regulation  requiring  museums,  universities 
and  federal  agencies  in  possession  of  Native  American  art  and  artifacts  to 
provide  new  lists  of  their  inventories  and  to  share  them  with  all 
federally  recognized  tribes  within  six  months. 

The  rule,  which  takes  effect  April  20,  marks  the  first  time  in  a dozen 
years  that  museums  and  federal  agencies  have  had  to  share  with  tribes 
what's  in  their  collections.  This  process  may  uncover  many  items  missing 
for  years,  and  it  may  make  encourage  tribes  to  start  making  repatriation 
claims  to  get  their  artifacts  back. 

Repatriation  is  a process  frequently  fraught  with  tension  between 
museums  and  tribes.  Curators  and  scholars  have  an  interest  in  preserving 
items  for  their  educational  and  research  value.  For  the  tribes,  reclaiming 
their  objects  can  have  a spiritual  and  cultural  significance.  But  for  some 
it  can  lead  to  big  business.  A reclaimed  object  can  establish  a tribe's 
right  to  land,  which  it  might  want  to  develop- -sometimes  into  a casino. 

"This  promises  to  have  a big  impact  for  many  tribes,  especially  those 
recently  recognized  by  the  federal  government,"  said  Dr.  Rayna  Green,  a 
Cherokee  and  the  curator  and  director  of  the  American  Indian  program  at 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.  "And  it's  not  just  about  cultural  heritage. 
It's  about  money  and  land  and  property.  This  is  America,  after  all." 

Yet  even  if  the  new  rule  helps  tribes  find  many  sacred  objects,  it  won't 
necessarily  help  them  overcome  the  many  obstacles  inherent  in  the 
repatriation  process. 

"Tribes  and  museums  approach  decisions  about  sacred  objects  carefully," 
said  Dr.  Timothy  McKeown,  the  senior  program  coordinator  at  the  NAGPRA 
office  and  the  man  responsible  for  overseeing  the  entire  repatriation 
process.  "Repatriation  is  not  just  something  you  can  do  overnight." 

To  begin  with,  tribes  can  struggle  with  issues  of  confidentiality  when 
filing  a claim.  Many  tribes,  especially  the  Pueblo  groups  in  the  Southwest 
have  strict  customs  and  rules  about  sharing  tribal  information  with 
outsiders.  Yet  the  law  requires  a tribe  to  reasonably  establish  its 
historical  connection  to  a particular  object. 

The  Pueblo  Indians  of  San  Eldefanso  made  a claim  in  the  mid-1990s  but 
backed  away  when  a dispute  over  the  claim  led  to  litigation  in  federal 
court.  They  didn't  want  to  have  to  testify  and  reveal  tribal  secrets. 

Even  putting  together  the  claim  can  be  a challenge.  In  many  instances,  a 
tribe's  spoken  language- -like  that  of  the  lemez  Pueblo- -isn ' t written  down 
and  can't  be  easily  transferred  into  the  legalese  necessary  to  file  a 
claim.  And  hiring  lawyers  costs  money,  something  many  smaller  tribes  lack. 

When  claims  are  readied  for  filing,  McKeown  says  tribes  sometimes  argue 
among  themselves  and  with  neighboring  tribes  over  who  has  the  right  to 
proceed  with  that  claim,  who  should  act  as  spokesman  and  who  will  be 
responsible  for  the  objects  once  they  return. 

One  such  case  currently  under  review  by  McKeown 's  office  involves 
funerary  objects  and  human  remains  that  were  recently  found  in  Chaco 
Canyon  National  Park  in  New  Mexico.  Representatives  from  Pueblo,  Navajo 
and  Hopi  tribes  have  all  made  competing  claims  for  the  same  objects. 

The  tribes'  competing  claims  can  stir  feuds  that  go  back  hundreds  of 


years.  "It  has  to  do  with  very  old  notions  of  clan  and  kinship  and 
philosophical  and  religious  ideas  about  death  and  the  afterlife/'  Green 
said . 

"The  issue  is  important  because  what  you  and  I call  artifacts  are  in 
their  worlds  living  tribal  members  with  the  same  rights  as  people/' 

Whatley  said. 

Once  objects  are  successfully  returned  to  tribes,  one  serious  issue 
frequently  remains.  Many  of  the  items  belonging  to  tribes  in  the  Iroquois 
Six  Nations  and  the  Hopi  Nation  are  perishable--cornhusk  masks  or 
headdresses  with  feathers.  When  these  items  come  into  a museum's 
collection,  they  are  often  sprayed  with  arsenic  or  another  pesticide  for 
preservation . 

But  upon  return,  the  masks  and  headdresses  are  often  worn  in  ceremonies, 
endangering  the  lives  of  tribal  members  and  leaving  the  museum  potentially 
liable  for  any  resulting  injury  or  illness. 

"That's  something  we  in  the  museum  world  are  trying  to  remedy,"  Green 
said.  "We're  looking  now  into  alternative  means  of  preservation,  like 
flash  freezing  objects." 

Though  the  path  to  repatriation  may  take  many  years,  Whatley  says  the 
end  result  will  be  worth  the  trouble  for  tribes.  Over  nine  years,  he  has 
helped  return  thousands  of  objects  to  the  Pueblo  Demez  from  museums  around 
the  country. 

Back  in  dusty  Pecos,  thousands  of  Indians  gathered  in  1999  to  welcome 
home  their  "tribal  members."  Museum  curators  and  staff  were  on  hand  too, 
watching  from  a respectful  distance. 

Whatley,  however,  was  by  then  a special  guest  of  the  tribe  and  had 
special  access.  He  said  he  felt  something  that  day  that  transcended 
science,  money,  land  and  all  his  pre-existing  notions  about  Native 
American  culture. 

The  experience,  he  said,  has  stayed  with  him  and  opened  his  eyes  to  a 
new  way  of  looking  at  life. 

"There's  a lot  more  to  this  on  the  spiritual  side  than  many  non-Indians 
realize,"  he  said. 
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Panel  Said  to  Alter  Finding  on  Voter  Fraud 
By  IAN  URBINA 
April  11,  2007 

WASHINGTON,  April  10  - A federal  panel  responsible  for  conducting 
election  research  played  down  the  findings  of  experts  who  concluded  last 
year  that  there  was  little  voter  fraud  around  the  nation,  according  to  a 
review  of  the  original  report  obtained  by  The  New  York  Times. 

Instead,  the  panel,  the  Election  Assistance  Commission,  issued  a report 
that  said  the  pervasiveness  of  fraud  was  open  to  debate. 

The  revised  version  echoes  complaints  made  by  Republican  politicians, 
who  have  long  suggested  that  voter  fraud  is  widespread  and  justifies  the 
voter  identification  laws  that  have  been  passed  in  at  least  two  dozen 
states . 

Democrats  say  the  threat  is  overstated  and  have  opposed  voter 
identification  laws,  which  they  say  disenfranchise  the  poor,  members  of 
minority  groups  and  the  elderly,  who  are  less  likely  to  have  photo  IDs  and 
are  more  likely  to  be  Democrats. 

Though  the  original  report  said  that  among  experts  "there  is  widespread 


but  not  unanimous  agreement  that  there  is  little  polling  place  fraud/'  the 
final  version  of  the  report  released  to  the  public  concluded  in  its 
executive  summary  that  "there  is  a great  deal  of  debate  on  the 
pervasiveness  of  fraud." 

The  topic  of  voter  fraud,  usually  defined  as  people  misrepresenting 
themselves  at  the  polls  or  improperly  attempting  to  register  voters, 
remains  a lively  division  between  the  two  parties.  It  has  played  a 
significant  role  in  the  current  Congressional  investigation  into  the  Bush 
administration's  firing  of  eight  United  States  attorneys,  several  of  whom, 
documents  now  indicate,  were  dismissed  for  being  insufficiently  aggressive 
in  pursuing  voter  fraud  cases. 

The  report  also  addressed  intimidation,  which  Democrats  see  as  a more 
pervasive  problem. 

And  two  weeks  ago,  the  panel  faced  criticism  for  refusing  to  release 
another  report  it  commissioned  concerning  voter  identification  laws.  That 
report,  which  was  released  after  intense  pressure  from  Congress,  found 
that  voter  identification  laws  designed  to  fight  fraud  can  reduce  turnout, 
particularly  among  members  of  minorities.  In  releasing  that  report,  which 
was  conducted  by  a different  set  of  scholars,  the  commission  declined  to 
endorse  its  findings,  citing  methodological  concerns. 

A number  of  election  law  experts,  based  on  their  own  research,  have 
concluded  that  the  accusations  regarding  widespread  fraud  are  unjustified. 
And  in  this  case,  one  of  the  two  experts  hired  to  do  the  report  was  lob 
Serebrov,  a Republican  elections  lawyer  from  Arkansas,  who  defended  his 
research  in  an  e-mail  message  obtained  by  The  Times  that  was  sent  last 
October  to  Margaret  Sims,  a commission  staff  member. 

"Tova  and  I worked  hard  to  produce  a correct,  accurate  and  truthful 
report,"  Mr.  Serebrov  wrote,  referring  to  Tova  Wang,  a voting  expert  with 
liberal  leanings  from  the  Century  Foundation  and  co-author  of  the  report. 
"I  could  care  less  that  the  results  are  not  what  the  more  conservative 
members  of  my  party  wanted." 

He  added:  "Neither  one  of  us  was  willing  to  conform  results  for 
political  expediency." 

For  contractual  reasons,  neither  Ms.  Wang  nor  Mr.  Serebrov  were  at 
liberty  to  comment  on  their  original  report  and  the  discrepancies  with  the 
final,  edited  version. 

The  original  report  on  fraud  cites  "evidence  of  some  continued  outright 
intimidation  and  suppression"  of  voters  by  local  officials,  especially  in 
some  American  Indian  communities,  while  the  final  report  says  only  that 
voter  "intimidation  is  also  a topic  of  some  debate  because  there  is  little 
agreement  concerning  what  constitutes  actionable  voter  intimidation." 

The  original  report  said  most  experts  believe  that  "false  registration 
forms  have  not  resulted  in  polling  place  fraud,"  but  the  final  report 
cites  "registration  drives  by  nongovernmental  groups  as  a source  of  fraud. 

Although  Democrats  accused  the  board  of  caving  to  political  pressure, 
Donetta  L.  Davidson,  the  chairwoman  of  the  commission,  said  that  when  the 
original  report  was  submitted,  the  board's  legal  and  research  staff 
decided  there  was  not  enough  supporting  data  behind  some  of  the  claims.  So 
she  said,  the  staff  members  revised  the  report  and  presented  a final 
version  in  December  for  a vote  by  the  commissioners. 

"We  were  a small  agency  taking  over  a huge  job,"  said  Ms.  Davidson,  who 
was  appointed  to  the  agency  by  President  Bush  in  2005.  "I  think  we  may 
have  tried  to  do  more  research  than  we  were  equipped  to  handle."  She  added 
that  the  commission  had  "always  stuck  to  being  bipartisan." 

The  commission,  which  was  created  by  Congress  in  2002  to  conduct 
nonpartisan  research  on  elections,  consists  of  two  Republicans  and  two 
Democrats.  At  the  time  of  the  report,  one  of  the  two  Democrats  had  left 
for  personal  reasons  and  had  not  yet  been  replaced,  but  the  final  report 
was  unanimously  approved  by  the  other  commissioners. 

Gracia  Hillman,  the  Democratic  commissioner  who  voted  in  favor  of 
releasing  the  final  report,  said  she  did  not  believe  that  the  editing  of 
the  report  was  politically  motivated  or  overly  extensive. 

"As  a federal  agency,  our  responsibility  is  to  ensure  that  the  research 
we  produce  is  fully  verified,"  Ms.  Hillman  said.  "Some  of  the  points  made 
in  the  draft  report  made  by  the  consultants  went  beyond  what  we  felt 


comfortable  with." 

The  Republican  Party's  interest  in  rooting  out  voter  fraud  has  been 
encouraged  by  the  White  House.  In  a speech  last  April,  Karl  Rove,  Mr. 
Bush's  senior  political  adviser,  told  a group  of  Republican  lawyers  that 
election  integrity  issues  were  an  "enormous  and  growing"  problem. 

"We're,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  I'm  afraid  to  say,  beginning  to 
look  like  we  have  elections  like  those  run  in  countries  where  the  guys  in 
charge  are  colonels  in  mirrored  sunglasses,"  Mr.  Rove  said.  "I  mean,  it's 
a real  problem." 

Several  Democrats  said  they  believed  that  politics  were  behind  the 
commission's  decision  to  rewrite  the  report. 

"This  was  the  commission's  own  study  and  it  agreed  in  advance  to  how  it 
would  be  done,  but  the  most  important  part  of  it  got  dropped  from  the 
final  version,"  said  Representative  lose'  E.  Serrano,  Democrat  of  New  York 
and  chairman  of  the  House  appropriations  subcommittee  that  oversees  the 
commission.  "I  don't  see  how  you  can  conclude  that  politics  were  not 
involved . " 

Representative  Maurice  D.  Hinchey,  another  New  York  Democrat,  who 
requested  the  draft  report  from  Ms.  Davidson  during  a subcommittee  hearing 
last  month,  agreed. 

"By  attempting  to  sweep  this  draft  report  under  the  rug,  the  E.A.C.  is 
throwing  out  important  work,  wasting  taxpayer  dollars  and  creating  a cloud 
of  suspicion  as  to  why  it  is  acting  this  way,"  he  said. 

Some  scholars  and  voting  advocates  said  that  the  original  report  on 
fraud,  for  which  the  commission  paid  the  authors  more  than  $100,000,  was 
less  rigorous  than  it  should  have  been.  But  they  said  they  did  not  believe 
that  was  the  reason  for  the  changes. 

"Had  the  researchers  been  able  to  go  even  further  than  they  did,  they 
would  have  come  to  same  conclusions  but  they  would  have  had  more  analysis 
backing  them  up,"  said  Lorraine  C.  Minnite,  a political  science  professor 
at  Barnard  College  who  is  writing  a book  on  voter  fraud.  "Instead,  the 
commission  rewrote  their  report  and  changed  the  thrust  of  its  conclusions. 

Ray  Martinez  III,  the  Democrat  who  left  the  commission  for  personal 
reasons,  quit  last  August.  He  said  in  an  interview  that  he  was  not  present 
for  any  discussion  or  editing  of  the  voter  fraud  report. 

Mr.  Martinez  added,  however,  that  he  had  argued  strenuously  that  all 
reports,  in  draft  or  final  editions,  should  be  made  public.  But  he  said  he 
lost  that  argument  with  other  commissioners. 

"Methodology  concerns  aside,  we  commissioned  the  reports  with  taxpayer 
funds,  and  I argued  that  they  should  be  released,"  he  said,  referring  to 
the  delay  in  the  release  of  the  voter  ID  report.  "My  view  was  that  the 
public  and  the  academics  could  determine  whether  it  is  rigorous  and  if  it 
wasn't  then  the  egg  was  on  our  face  for  having  commissioned  it  in  the 
first  place." 

In  recent  months,  the  commission  has  been  criticized  for  failing  to 
provide  proper  oversight  of  the  technology  laboratories  that  test 
electronic  voting  machines  and  software.  The  commission  is  also 
responsible  for  conducting  research  and  advising  policy  makers  on  the 
implementation  of  the  Help  America  Vote  Act,  the  federal  overhaul  of 
election  procedure  prompted  by  the  2000  Florida  debacle. 

Eric  Lipton  contributed  reporting. 
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By  Kathy  Helms 
Staff  Writer 
April  11,  2007 

KYKOTSMOVI  - Even  if  the  Hopi  Tribal  Council  or  tribal  court  judge  opt 
for  a quick-fix  and  unlock  the  doors  to  the  chairman's  office,  newly 
elected  Hopi  Chairman  Ben  Nuvamsa  says  he  still  will  seek  damages  from 
those  involved  in  passage  of  the  March  27  resolution  that  nullified  his 
election . 

"This  is  a national  issue  where  the  civil  rights  of  people  are  just 
blatantly  violated.  We've  got  hundreds  of  letters  going  to  the  tribal 
council  secretary,  and  we  have  a petition  to  make  it  right,"  Nuvamsa  said 
Monday  while  waiting  to  make  a presentation  to  the  tribal  council. 

In  response  to  council's  decision,  Nuvamsa  filed  a complaint  April  4 in 
Hopi  Tribal  Court  seeking  a temporary  restraining  order  and  a preliminary 
and  permanent  injunction  which  would  allow  him  to  return  to  office,  and 
suing  council  members,  the  tribal  secretary  and  others  for  damages. 

"I  have  worked  very  hard  in  the  34  years  of  my  career  to  build  a clean 
record  and  a reputation.  I am  recognized  throughout  Indian  Country  by 
tribal  leaders,  by  congressmen,  and  by  state  officials,  federal  officials. 
That  has  all  been  damaged  by  this  action.  So  I have  a right  to  claim 
damages  against  the  effect  on  my  character,  my  integrity,"  he  said. 

According  to  tribal  procedure,  the  complaint  will  be  heard  within  20 
days.  "However,  the  chief  judge  could  simply  issue  us  the  injunctive 
relief  and  give  us  back  our  offices  right  now.  He  could  do  it  now.  He 
could  have  done  it  last  week,"  Nuvamsa  said. 

"Failing  that,  then  we  wrote  it  in  a way,  what  we  call  the 
' extraordinary  writ,'  that  we  elevated  it  automatically  to  the  Appellate 
Court,  and  will  seek  remedy  there.  From  there  it  goes  to  District  Court." 

The  quick  fix 

The  simple  thing  for  council  to  do  is  pass  another  resolution  rescinding 
the  one  passed  March  27,  he  said.  "It's  a simple  fix.  But  the  other 
process  will  still  continue,  because  of  damages.  Nobody  has  ever  done 
anything  like  this. 

"People's  rights  have  been  violated  before,  not  by  the  same  council,  but 
other  councils  before,  and  nobody  stood  up  to  them.  We've  got  to  stop  them 
this  time.  We've  got  to  stand  up  for  our  people's  rights.  Not  just  voting 
members,  but  every  enrolled  tribal  member,  their  rights  have  been  violated 
" Nuvamsa  said. 

Council  removed  the  chairman,  who  was  sworn  in  March  1,  saying  he  failed 
to  meet  the  Hopi  Constitution's  residency  requirement,  which  mandates  that 
candidates  must  live  on  Hopi  for  two  years  prior  to  seeking  office. 

"The  matter  of  our  customary  practices  here  and  what  we  believe  is  our 
permanent  home  is:  Where  you're  born,  that's  where  you're  from.  That  is 
your  residence.  When  you  participate  in  ceremonies,  that's  where  you 
participate  from.  And  when  you  pass  on,  you  go  home  to  that  place  again," 
Nuvamsa  said. 

"That  has  case  law  in  tribal  court.  That  aside,  the  issue  has  now 
broadened  to  the  point  of  violation  of  people's  rights  to  vote,  not 
necessarily  for  Nuvamsa,  but  for  13  others  that  ran  in  the  primary 
election  and  in  the  general  election. 

"That's  all  been  nullified  by  the  tribal  council,  and  that's  what  the 
fight  is  about.  That  is  why  the  majority,  if  not  all  of  Hopi,  are  very 
upset  with  the  tribal  council,"  he  said.  "Not  every  council  member  is  for 
this  nullification.  There  were  eight  people  that  voted  against  it.  Three 
people  were  absent,  but  we  are  confident  that  they  would  have  voted 
against  passing  the  resolution." 

Consequently,  not  all  council  representatives  are  named  in  the  complaint 
Beyond  scope 

"There  is  no  authority  in  the  tribal  council,  and  probably  not  anywhere 
in  the  country,  that  gives  a governing  body  (the  authority)  to  nullify 
people's  votes,"  he  said.  "So  they've  gone  beyond  the  scope  of  their 
authority. " 

Because  they  went  beyond  that  scope  an  "Ultra  Vires"  violation  they  now 


cannot  be  protected  under  the  tribe's  immunity  from  suit. 

"Tribes  have  a sovereign  immunity  from  suit,  and  because  they  extended 
those,  they  cannot  be  protected  by  the  cover  of  sovereign  immunity. 

"And  that  is  why  we  are  filing  against  the  10,  plus  the  vice  chair 
because  he  was  presiding  officer  the  council  secretary,  and  the  two  other 
individuals,"  Nuvamsa  said. 

"We're  being  held  out  of  our  office.  We  cannot  conduct  business." 

Nuvamsa  filed  against  council  representatives  both  in  their  official  and 
personal  capacities,  he  said,  "because  they  violated  people's 
constitutional  rights,  they  violated  my  rights,  they  violated  my  rights  to 
due  process." 

He  said  he  was  not  given  an  opportunity  to  defend  himself  at  either  the 
council's  Feb.  5 or  March  27  hearings.  "That  is  a gross  violation  of  my 
due  process  rights  that  is  afforded  to  me  under  the  Indian  Civil  Rights 
Act  and  the  United  States  Constitution,  and  the  tribal  Constitution,"  he 
said . 

"If  they  are  found  guilty  in  tribal  court,  and  we're  very  optimistic 
that  they  will  ...  then  they  can  be  removed  from  office.  Or  pay  a fine, 
and,  or  spend  some  time  in  jail. 

"Individuals  also,  as  tribal  members,  can  file  individual  complaints  in 
tribal  court  or  civil  rights  violations  through  the  United  States  Civil 
Rights  Commission.  That's  how  big  this  thing  is,"  Nuvamsa  said. 

The  tribe's  mission  is  to  serve  the  people.  "They  get  their  power,  they 
get  their  authority  from  the  people  through  the  Constitution.  I'm  not 
representing  just  Ben  Nuvamsa.  I'm  representing  every  tribal  member,"  he 
said . 
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Tribe  seeks  bison  fence 
By  BRODIE  FARQUHAR 
Star-Tribune  correspondent 
April  13,  2007 

The  Northern  Arapaho  Tribe  has  applied  for  a $175,000  grant  from  the 
Wyoming  Wildlife  and  Natural  Resource  Trust  Fund  in  pursuit  of  a bison 
restoration  program  on  the  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation. 

"The  tribe  wants  about  47  miles  of  fencing  so  they  can  enclose  bison  on 
about  32,000  acres  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  reservation, " said  Bob 
Budd,  executive  director  of  the  trust  fund. 

The  grant  proposal  is  one  of  59  applications  pending  before  the  trust 
fund  board  this  month. 

Ken  Trosper,  director  of  the  tribe's  traditional  resources  department, 
said  the  tribe  wants  to  establish  a genetically  pure,  disease-free  bison 
herd  of  300  head  on  the  Arapaho  Ranch,  bounded  on  the  east  by  Boysen 
Reservoir  and  Wind  River  Canyon. 

The  proposed  range  for  the  bison  project  has  been  evaluated  by  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  range  scientists,  who  say  the  32,000  acres  can  provide 
forage  for  450  cattle,  Trosper  said. 

The  project  rests  on  both  cultural  and  health  goals  for  the  tribe,  he 
said  - both  to  renew  the  Northern  Arapaho 's  cultural  ties  to  bison,  as 
well  as  for  the  health  benefits  associated  with  bison  meat. 

Indeed,  the  1868  federal  treaty  with  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  tribes, 
signed  at  Fort  Laramie,  recognized  the  tribes'  hunting  rights  for  bison 
and  other  big  game.  The  National  Bison  Association  extols  bison  meat  as 
nutritionally  dense  - more  protein  and  nutrients  with  fewer  calories  and 


less  fat.  Readers'  Digest  magazine  has  even  listed  bison  as  one  of  the 
five  foods  women  should  eat  because  of  the  high  iron  content.  Meanwhile, 
the  Intertribal  Bison  Cooperative,  which  has  a membership  of  57  tribes,  is 
conducting  research  on  how  a diet  that  includes  bison  meat  can  improve  the 
health  of  diabetics,  Trosper  said. 

Once  the  bison  herd  hits  the  300  mark,  excess  animals  would  be  culled 
for  their  meat,  he  said.  Otherwise,  they'll  be  left  alone. 

The  Northern  Arapaho  hope  to  start  with  20  bison  in  October,  culled  from 
the  genetically  pure  and  disease-free  herd  at  Wind  Cave  National  Park  in 
South  Dakota,  Trosper  said.  Many  commercial  bison  herds  have  been 
crossbred  with  cattle,  while  Western  ranchers  fear  bison  as  a source  of 
brucellosis,  a disease  that  causes  cattle  to  abort.  The  Wind  Cave  herd  has 
neither  problem,  he  said. 

Trosper  said  Wyoming  wildlife  trust  fund  money  is  needed  for  fencing  to 
keep  bison  out  of  Wind  River  Canyon  and  for  the  unfenced  boundary  of 
Boysen  State  Park.  Sheer  cliffs  above  the  canyon  can  keep  bison  out  of  the 
canyon,  but  there  are  a few  draws  that  lead  down  into  the  canyon  that 
would  need  to  be  fenced. 

Trosper  noted  that  Wyoming  is  a "fence  out"  state,  meaning  that  if  you 
don't  want  livestock,  it  is  your  responsibility  to  fence  them  out,  not  the 
owner  of  the  animal  to  fence  them  in.  Nevertheless,  the  Northern  Arapaho 
want  to  avoid  public  relations  problems  associated  with  their  bison  going 
where  they  shouldn't. 

He  doesn't  anticipate  that  the  bison  would  travel  to  Boysen  Reservoir, 
as  the  countryside  there  is  extremely  arid,  and  there's  plenty  of  forage 
and  water  elsewhere  on  the  Arapaho  Ranch. 

Copyright  c.  2007  Casper  Star-Tribune  published  by  Lee  Publications,  Inc., 
a subsidiary  of  Lee  Enterprises,  Incorporated. 
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State  offers  control  of  Morony  Dam  building  to  Little  Shell  Chippewa  Tribe 
By  Tribune  Staff 
April  6,  2007 

HELENA  - A bill  giving  the  Little  Shell  Chippewa  Tribe  an  office  building 
was  signed  into  law  Thursday  by  Gov.  Brian  Schweitzer. 

The  bill,  sponsored  by  Rep.  Shannon  Augare,  D-Browning,  would  give  the 
tribe  control  of  the  historic  Morony  apartment  building  on  the  damsite 
outside  Great  Falls  for  the  next  10  years. 

"The  bill  would  give  the  tribe  control  of  the  old  apartment  building  and 
the  land  around  it,  perhaps  six  or  seven  acres,"  said  Roger  Semler, 
regional  parks  manager  for  Fish,  Wildlife  & Parks  in  Great  Falls. 

"There's  been  no  discussion  of  any  other  acreage  beyond  that,"  said 
Semler. 

"Right  now,  we're  looking  at  giving  the  tribe  30  or  40  acres  of  the 
Morony  damsite,"  bill  co-sponsor  Sen.  Doe  Tropila,  D-Great  Falls,  said 
Thursday.  "We  thought  that  if  the  Little  Shell  had  a land  base,  maybe 
Congress  would  grant  them  recognition  a little  quicker." 

The  Little  Shell  have  sought  federal  recognition,  which  would  enable  the 
tribe  and  its  members  to  qualify  for  government  services  and  aid  such  as 
education  and  health  care  funding,  for  115  years. 

FWP  currently  supervises  the  park.  Linder  the  new  law,  the  tribe  could 
renovate  the  two-story  brick  building  with  a porch  that's  falling  off,  and 
use  it  for  offices  and  cultural  activities,  but  the  bill  provides  no  state 
funding  for  it. 


"Obviously,  it  would  be  quite  a costly  endeavor  to  restore  that  building 
to  its  historic  design,"  Semler  said.  "It  could  be  well  over  a million 
dollars  would  be  my  guess." 

After  a decade,  the  tribe  can  renew  its  lease,  or  the  state  can 
permanently  transfer  the  building  and  acreage  around  it  to  the  tribe. 

Details  still  need  to  be  worked  out,  said  Russell  Boham,  the  tribal 
executive  officer. 

"All  of  it,  as  far  as  the  tribe  is  concerned,  merely  provides  the 
impetus  for  negotiations,"  he  said.  "And  until  negotiations  begin, 
everything  is  up  in  the  air. 

"However,  we're  pleased  that  the  legislation  has  been  passed  and  signed, 
and  we  consider  it  a great  opportunity,"  Boham  added. 

The  Little  Shell  currently  operate  out  of  offices  in  a Great  Falls 
shopping  center. 
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Tribe's  $1  million  grant  helps  fishery  to  reopen 
Submitted  by  Pat  Minelli  on  April  9,  2007  - 3:23pm. 

After  10  years,  the  Red  Lake  Band  of  Chippewa  will  be  able  to  reopen  a 
commercial  walleye  fishery  with  a $1  million  economic  development  grant 
from  the  Shakopee  Mdewakanton  Dakota  Community  in  Prior  Lake.  The  Red  Lake 
Band  of  Chippewa  plan  to  reopen  the  fishery  this  summer. 

The  band  opened  the  commercial  fishery  on  Red  Lake,  the  sixth-largest 
natural  freshwater  lake  in  the  United  States,  in  1917  to  help  with  the 
World  War  I effort  to  provide  fresh  meat  for  Minnesota  citizens. 

Eighty-five  percent  of  Red  Lake  lies  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Red 
Lake  Indian  Reservation  and  is  entirely  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Red 
Lake  Band.  The  other  15  percent  is  controlled  by  the  state  of  Minnesota. 

The  Red  Lake  fishery  is  the  only  commercial  walleye  fishery  and  one  of 
the  largest  freshwater  commercial  fisheries  in  the  United  States.  Through 
the  years,  the  fishery  supported  several  hundred  commercial  fishers  and 
their  families  on  the  reservation  and  has  been  important  to  the  off- 
reservation  economy  as  well. 

Populations  of  walleye  in  Red  Lake  collapsed  in  the  mid-1990s,  forcing 
the  closure  of  the  commercial  fishery  for  the  first  time.  The  Red  Lake 
Band  led  an  effort  to  bring  walleye  back,  which  commenced  in  1999  with  the 
signing  of  an  historic  10-year  agreement  among  the  band,  the  state  of 
Minnesota,  and  the  federal  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Other  partners 
included  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
and  the  Red  Lake  Fisheries  Association. 

The  recovery  process  included  a complete  moratorium  on  walleye  harvest 
and  a large-scale  stocking  effort.  It  was  uncertain  if  the  walleye  stocks 
could  actually  be  recovered.  The  success  the  Red  Lake  walleye  recovery 
team  has  had  has  brought  the  walleye  population  back  from  virtual 
extinction  to  an  optimal  level  in  just  seven  years. 

Fishing  for  Red  Lake  walleye  resumed  in  2006  under  a sustainable- 
management  plan  guided  by  a technical  committee  of  fishery  experts.  To 
ensure  future  sustainability  of  the  walleye  population,  regulation  of  the 
fishery  will  be  by  the  Red  Lake  Band  of  Chippewa. 

"We  appreciate  that  the  Red  Lake  Tribal  Council  wants  to  make  life 
better  for  its  members.  It  is  very  important  to  us  to  help  other  Indian 
people  help  themselves.  It  is  an  important  step  for  tribal  sovereignty  for 
Red  Lake  to  reopen  their  fishery  and  provide  jobs  and  resources  for  their 
members,"  said  SMDC  Chairman  Stanley  R.  Crooks. 


The  Red  Lake  Reservation,  which  consists  of  1,259  square  miles  in 
northwestern  Minnesota,  has  a population  of  more  than  6,000.  In  2006  the 
SMDC  awarded  a $1  million  grant  to  the  Red  Lake  Band  for  a Boys  and  Girls 
Club. 
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Going  native  in  state  capitals 

No  longer  cynical  about  'this  system, ' Indians, 

Hawaiians  and  Alaskans  have  a higher  profile  than  ever  in  legislatures. 

By  Sam  Howe  Verhovek,  Times  Staff  Writer 
April  8,  2007 

HELENA,  MONT.  - Jonathan  Windy  Boy  was  a longtime  champion  of  the 
international  Grass  Dance  competition,  a native  event  in  which  the  object 
is  to  simulate  the  natural  movement  of  tall  prairie  grass  swaying  in  the 
wind . 

But,  recalled  Windy  Boy  with  a laugh,  "that  was  many  years  and  about  40 
pounds  ago." 

Now  Windy  Boy  moves  his  considerable  frame  around  the  House  chamber  in 
the  state  Capitol  here,  bargaining  and  cajoling  as  a leader  of  the  10- 
member  Native  American  caucus  in  Montana's  state  Legislature. 

The  caucus  has  the  highest  number  of  Indians  ever  elected  to  the  150- 
member  chamber  and  reflects  a broader  trend  of  increased  participation  by 
Native  Americans  in  state  politics  across  the  country. 

When  legislatures  convened  earlier  this  year,  at  least  73  Indian,  native 
Alaskan  or  native  Hawaiian  lawmakers  were  sworn  in,  the  highest  number  in 
the  nation's  history,  according  to  the  National  Congress  of  American 
Indians,  a tribal  advocacy  group. 

Windy  Boy  recalled  that  while  he  was  growing  up  on  a Ojibwa-Cree  Indian 
reservation  in  north-central  Montana,  "there  was  a lot  of  skepticism,  a 
lot  of  cynicism  about  the  idea  of  voting  at  all." 

"Some  people  didn't  vote  as  a point  of  pride  - defiance,  even,"  he  said. 
"But  that's  all  changed.  There's  much  more  of  a sense  today  that  we  can 
work  within  this  system." 

The  Indian  vote  was  an  important  factor  in  several  state  races  in  2006, 
and  turnout  on  the  reservations  and  among  urban  Indians  in  Montana  was 
crucial  to  Democrat  Ion  Tester's  razor-thin  victory  over  incumbent 
Republican  Conrad  Burns  in  the  recent  U.S.  Senate  election  here. 

For  now,  the  Indian  vote  in  Montana  is  solidly  Democratic,  and  all  10 
Indian  members  of  the  Montana  Legislature  belong  to  the  party. 

"An  Indian  voting  Republican  is  like  the  chicken  voting  for  the  colonel, 
said  Gov.  Brian  Schweitzer,  a Democrat. 

Republicans  obviously  reject  that  notion,  noting  that  15  of  the  73 
native  lawmakers  belong  to  the  GOP,  according  to  figures  from  the  Denver- 
based  National  Conference  of  State  Legislatures.  And  perhaps  the  best- 
known  Native  American  politician  of  recent  years,  former  Colorado  U.S.  Sen 
Ben  Nighthorse-Campbell,  a member  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  tribe,  started 
as  a Democrat  but  switched  to  Republican  in  1995. 

Oklahoma  has  the  most  native  legislators,  with  19,  while  Hawaii  and 
Montana  have  10  each,  followed  by  Alaska  with  eight. 

Casino  wealth  and  other  development  have  made  Native  Americans 
increasingly  politically  active  as  they  deal  with  regulation  of  their 
businesses  as  well  as  access  to  state  funds  for  healthcare,  tribal 


policing  and  other  matters. 

And  though  the  poverty  and  unemployment  rampant  on  many  reservations 
leave  many  disillusioned  with  politics,  others  have  a sense  of  optimism 
about  the  impact  of  their  vote. 

"There's  been  a sea  change  in  my  lifetime,"  said  Jefferson  Keel, 
lieutenant  governor  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation  in  Oklahoma  and  a first  vice 
president  of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians. 

"What  we  have  now  is  a lot  of  tribal  development,"  Keel  said.  "It's  not 
just  casinos.  There's  a lot  of  manufacturing.  So  people  feel  a real  stake 
in  the  system. " 

The  national  Indian  congress,  a federation  of  tribes,  launched  a "Native 
Vote  Campaign"  in  2004  to  "advance  the  Native  agenda  at  all  levels  of 
decision-making  and  promote  Native  candidates  to  public  offices," 
according  to  the  group's  literature. 

Here  in  Helena,  Rep.  Windy  Boy  said  the  Indian  caucus  had  succeeded  in 
recent  years  in  gaining  state  funds  for  health  clinics,  water-reclamation 
projects  and  cleanup  of  mining  areas. 

Indian  priorities  fared  particularly  well  in  the  2005  session  because 
there  was  a Democrat  in  the  governor's  office  and  Democratic  control  in 
the  Legislature,  said  Windy  Boy.  (Democrats  still  control  the  Senate,  26 
to  24,  but  Republicans  have  a 50-49  edge  in  the  House,  with  one  other 
member  affiliating  with  the  Constitution  Party.) 

But,  said  the  48-year-old  Windy  Boy  - a tall  man  with  a bolo  tie  and 
hair  that  extends  almost  to  his  belt  buckle  - that's  not  to  say  the 
Democrats  should  "take  us  for  granted." 

For  instance,  both  he  and  Margaret  Campbell,  an  Indian  who  represents  an 
Assiniboine  and  Sioux  reservation  in  eastern  Montana,  said  they  oppose 
abortion  rights  and  gay  marriage,  two  issues  that  many  Democrats  disagree 
with  them  on. 

"There  are  very  specific  tribal  teachings  about  life  and  the  sanctity  of 
life,"  said  Campbell,  the  minority  whip  in  the  Legislature.  "And  I can't 
ever  imagine  being  in  favor  of  gay  marriage.  That  would  kill  me  in  my 
district . " 

Windy  Boy,  who  during  an  interview  kept  bounding  up  from  his  chair  to 
greet  fellow  lawmakers,  aides  and  lobbyists  in  the  chamber  offices,  said 
he  decided  to  go  into  state  politics  after  too  many  frustrating  sessions 
as  an  outsider. 

As  a tribal  leader,  he  would  come  to  Helena  to  lobby  on  matters  ranging 
from  healthcare  to  economic  incentives  to  attract  industry  to  the  remote 
reservation . 

"It  was  very  aggravating,"  he  said.  "I  felt  like  we  were  being 
undermined  in  a lot  of  areas,  like  welfare  and  health  issues.  I thought  we 
were  victorious,  but  then  the  next  day  you'd  realize  someone  had  thrown  up 
a mysterious  obstacle  to  getting  it  done. 

"So  basically,  I concluded  I was  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  table,"  Windy 
Boy  said.  "I  just  decided  that  the  next  time  I came  back  here,  I'd  come 
back  as  a state  legislator." 

He  won  in  2002  and  plans  eventually,  he  said,  to  run  for  a seat  in  the 
state  Senate. 

sam . howe . verhovek@latimes . com 
Copyright  c.  2007  Los  Angeles  Times. 
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A Circle  of  friends 


By  Amanda  Ricker,  Herald  Staff  Writer 
April  12,  2007 

WAHPETON,  N.D.  - After  months  of  writing  letters,  about  60  students  from 
Midway  Public  School  in  Inkster,  N.D.,  traveled  to  Circle  of  Nations 
Indian  School  in  Wahpeton,  N.D.,  on  Wednesday  to  finally  meet  their  pen 
pals . 

The  trip  was  part  of  a cultural  exchange  project  aimed  at  bringing  rural, 
Hispanic  and  American  Indian  cultures  together. 

Midway  students  come  from  mostly  rural  families,  and  30  percent  are 
Hispanic.  Circle  of  Nations  is  a boarding  school  for  American  Indian  youth. 
It's  the  only  off-reservation  boarding  school  for  elementary  students  in 
the  United  States,  with  about  100  students  representing  17  states  and  35 
tribes . 

And  next  school  year,  the  cultural  exchange  project  is  expected  to  grow, 
also  possibly  involving  St.  Michael's  School  in  Grand  Forks,  East  Grand 
Forks  Sacred  Heart  School  and  Fort  Totten's  Four  Winds  Schools,  according 
to  Neal  Tepper,  Midway  school  counselor  and  project  coordinator. 

Every  sixth-  through  eighth-grader  at  Midway  signed  up  to  go  to  Circle 
of  Nations  on  Wednesday,  although  the  trip  was  optional,  Tepper  said. 

But  even  with  some  students'  enthusiasm,  Wednesday's  pen  pal 
introductions  got  off  to  an  awkward  start.  Some  pen  pals  didn't  attempt  to 
find  one  another.  Others  turned  their  back  on  their  pen  pal  after  just  a 
"hello."  Most  conversations  were  brief. 

Still,  there  were  several  students  who  reveled  in  the  opportunity. 

Pen  pals  Ethan  Moreland,  Midway  eighth-grader,  and  Megan  Patneaud, 

Circle  of  Nations  eighth-grader,  swapped  stories  about  their  common  title 
of  "class  clown." 

"It's  kind  of  one  of  these  'go  figure'  situations,"  Patneaud  said. 

Both  Patneaud  and  Moreland  said  they'll  keep  writing. 

Before  the  group  was  sent  to  find  their  pen  pals,  the  students  took 
turns  presenting  information  about  their  schools  and  cultures. 

The  Circle  of  Nations  drum  group  performed  while  other  students  did  an 
intertribal  "friendship"  dance.  The  dance  is  traditionally  done  in  the 
spring  to  both  spark  and  renew  friendships,  drum  coordinator  lason 
Kingbird  said. 

For  many  Circle  of  Nations  students,  attending  the  99-year-old  school  is 
a family  tradition,  according  to  leanne  Swartz,  school  representative  and 
project  coordinator. 

"For  a lot  of  them,  their  parents  went  here  they  can  even  find  their 
grandparents  pictures  in  the  hall,"  she  said. 

Midway  students  talked  about  Hispanic  and  migrant  cultures,  with  their 
families  traveling  back  and  forth  from  Texas  to  North  Dakota  to  farm,  and 
rural  lifestyles,  with  several  towns  served  by  Midway  School  and  several 
miles  between  each  others'  homes. 

"They  have  different  cultures,  but  we're  all  the  same,"  Charmaine 
Mitchell,  Circle  of  Nations  eight-grader,  said  of  the  experience. 

"It  was  pretty  cool,"  Jessica  VanGerpen,  a Midway  seventh  grade  student. 
VanGerpen  said  she  found  out  her  pen  pal  Holly,  who  is  from  Red  Lake, 

Minn.,  is  on  the  school  basketball  team  just  like  her. 

The  exchange  project  is  being  sponsored  by  Teaching  Tolerance,  a 
national  organization  that  promotes  diversity.  Because  of  the  unique 
combination  of  Hispanic,  Native  American  and  rural  cultures,  the  group 
awarded  the  schools  about  $2,000  for  the  project,  Tepper  said. 

The  Circle  of  Nations  students  will  now  be  invited  to  visit  Midway, 

Tepper  said. 

Reach  Ricker  at  (701)  780-1104,  (800)  477-6572,  ext.  104j 
or  aricker@gfherald.com. 
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Churches  in  Browning,  Poplar  feature  unique  Native  American  art 
By  STACY  BYRNE 
Tribune  Staff  Writer 
April  8,  2007 

Late  Blackfeet  artist  King  Kuka  was  teaching  high  school  art  in  Browning 
in  the  mid-1970s  when  the  pastor  at  Little  Flower  Parish  asked  him  to 
design  a stained-glass  window  showing  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  pastor  was  impressed  with  Kuka's  vision  for  stained  glass,  so  he 
commissioned  the  talented  artist  to  design  Stations  of  the  Cross  for  the 
church  windows  for  the  Native  American-themed  side  chapel.  Kuka  painted 
the  designs  for  Stations  of  the  Cross  and  a few  more  decorative  windows. 
The  late  Rev.  3im  Barry  created  the  stained-glass  pieces. 

Mary  Scriver  of  Valier  said  the  windows  are  in  the  fashion  of  French 
painter  Georges  Rouault,  who  used  colors  violently  in  his  expressionistic 
works.  "It's  very  chunky  glass  in  modern  but  recognizable  mosaic,"  she 
said . 

"When  you're  inside  the  church  and  the  sun  hits  it  just  right,  it's 
really  nice  the  way  the  colors  come  through  with  the  light,"  added 
Marietta  Kuka,  King's  widow. 

Beautiful  works  of  religious  art  add  sparkle  to  churches  all  across 
Montana.  The  pieces  all  share  the  same  Christian  principles,  but  the 
figures  vary  according  to  the  culture  of  the  area.  Artwork  in  churches  on 
or  near  reservations  often  intertwines  Native  American  culture. 

The  stained-glass  windows  at  Little  Flower  Parish  have  a Native  American 
quality  but  the  figures  are  universal,  said  the  Rev.  Ed  Kohler,  the  church 
pastor.  However,  a nativity  set  the  church  boasts  is  totally  Indian. 

"It's  very  beautiful  and  all  traditional  Blackfeet;  even  the  headdresses 
are  Blackfeet,"  Kohler  said.  "It's  really  special.  It's  left  out  for  the 
entire  Christmas  season." 

Blackfeet  sculptor  Gordon  Monroe  created  the  fiberglass  nativity  in  the 
late  1970s.  The  detailed  set  Kohler  calls  "priceless"  features  a tepee 
instead  of  a hut  and  little  Indian  people. 

"It's  inspired  work,"  Kohler  said.  "It's  just  part  of  the  experience  of 
the  Christian  vein.  As  part  of  the  texture  of  the  Christian  faith,  there 
also  is  a clear  appreciation  of  art." 

Another  inspired  artist,  Roscoe  White  Eagle  created  three  sets  of  the 
Stations  of  the  Cross  using  all  Indian  figures.  One  set  hangs  at  Our  Lady 
of  Lourdes  Parish  in  Poplar,  and  the  others  are  at  St.  Thomas  Church  in 
Brockton  and  Blessed  Sacrament  Catholic  Church  in  Lame  Deer. 

The  Sioux  artist,  who  died  in  1991,  used  oils  for  his  sorrowful  designs 
and  surrounded  each  painting  with  a wooden,  tepee-shaped  frame. 

"One  of  the  Stations  where  Desus  falls,  there  is  a figure  behind  lesus 
who  is  kind  of  holding  up  the  cross,"  said  Deacon  3oe  McPherson.  "He  is 
definitely  Native  American,  with  braids  and  a bare  chest.  His  features  are 
Native  American,  too." 

McPherson  said  each  Station  is  about  a foot  tall,  and  he  believes  all 
three  sets  are  alike. 

The  Indian  motif  is  ever  present  in  the  stained  glass  at  Browning  United 
Methodist  Church  as  well.  The  church  has  a series  of  windows  depicting  a 
stream  running  from  Chief  Mountain,  which  is  visible  from  the  church  on  a 
clear  day.  The  stream  runs  down  around  the  sanctuary  to  the  prairie.  The 
figures  in  the  colorful  glass  are  dark  skinned  with  black  hair. 

"They  are  extremely  well  done,"  said  the  Rev.  lody  Campbell,  who's  been 
at  the  church  for  almost  four  years. 

Campbell  said  the  "outstanding"  stained-glass  windows  created  by  Brent 
Warburton  are  not  typical  church  windows  because  they  depict  a nature 
scene.  Still,  the  scene  is  spiritual. 

"It's  both  spirit  in  nature  and  sharing  in  God's  creation,"  he  said. 
Reach  Tribune  Staff  Writer  Stacy  Byrne  at  791-1490,  800-438-6600 


or  at  sbyrne@greatfallstribune.com. 
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What's  in  a name?  A lot,  Indians  say 

4 groups  battle  to  be  deemed  authentic  descendants  of  Georgia  Cherokees 
By  BILL  TORPY 

The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution 
April  8,  2007 

Dahlonega  - The  summons  looked  official  enough,  with  letterhead  reading 
The  Court  of  the  Northern  District  of  The  Georgia  Tribe  of  Eastern 
Cherokee . 

So  on  the  specified  date  last  summer,  Owen  Gassaway,  who  runs  a small 
Florida  airport,  sent  a representative  to  Dahlonega.  The  "court"  turned 
out  to  be  the  cramped  dining  room  of  Johnny  Chattin,  who  calls  himself  the 
tribe's  attorney  general. 

Chattin  - with  bluish  eyes,  unnaturally  black  braids  and  metal  bracelets 
accenting  Popeye  forearms  - greeted  the  assembled  with  tales  of  Cherokee 
heritage  and  sovereignty.  Then  the  unorthodox  court  ruled  against  Gassaway 
in  a dispute  over  construction  at  his  airport,  ordering  him  to  pay 
$709,000  to  a Georgia  man  of  Cherokee  descent  who  built  some  hangars. 

The  judgment  was  entered  in  Palm  Beach  County  court,  where  the  plaintiff 
sought  a lien  against  the  airport. 

"It  couldn't  get  any  crazier,"  said  Gassaway,  sounding  like  a man  who'd 
entered  an  alternate  universe.  "What  do  they  have  in  their  pipes?" 

Though  a Florida  judge  voided  the  judgment,  Gassaway  said  he'd  spent 
thousands  of  dollars  fighting  a legal  system  he  calls  a "sham  and  a fraud. 
He  isn't  the  only  one  who  thinks  so. 

At  least  three  other  tribes  claiming  to  be  authentic  descendants  of 
North  Georgia  Cherokees  argue  the  same  thing. 

The  four  groups  have  battled  for  years,  arguing  they  represent  the 
Georgia  Tribe  of  Eastern  Cherokee  recognized  by  the  state  General  Assembly 
in  1993.  The  largely  honorary  designation  allows  members  to  sell 
"authentic"  crafts  but  does  not  grant  governmental  powers. 

For  14  years,  various  factions  have  wrangled  to  claim  the  legislatively 
blessed  name. 

Alliances  form  and  then  fall  out.  Sometimes  they  re-form.  People 
question  one  another's  Native  American  pedigrees,  which  draws  howls  of 
indignation  and  counterattacks.  They  have  sued  each  other,  threatened 
protests,  slammed  each  other  in  print  and  insulted  each  other  on  the 
Internet . 

Dahlonega  resident  Martha  Perry,  a leader  of  the  similarly  named  Georgia 
Tribe  of  Eastern  Cherokee  Indians  Inc.,  says  Chattin  is  a "fake"  who 
fashioned  himself  into  an  American  Indian  persona  to  flaunt  the  prestige 
of  tribal  politics  and  sell  $299  Indian  flutes. 

The  leaders  of  the  also  similarly  named  Georgia  Tribe  of  Eastern 
Cherokee,  Echota  Fire  Inc.  - based  in  Dahlonega,  but  with  a CEO  in 
Oklahoma  - and  the  Georgia  Tribe  of  Eastern  Cherokee  Inc.,  run  by  Cumming 
resident  Lucian  Lamar  Sneed,  agree  with  Perry. 

But  their  rancor  isn't  reserved  for  Chattin.  They  fight  with  one  another 
too . 

Former  state  legislator  Bill  Dover,  who  pushed  the  1993  legislation  and 
was  recognized  - at  least  by  some  - as  chief  of  the  Georgia  Tribe  of 
Eastern  Cherokee,  said  the  squabbling  is  nothing  new.  "The  one  group  of 


people  who  can't  agree  with  one  another  is  Indians/'  he  said.  "There's  all 
sorts  of  people  pointing  fingers  saying,  'You  are  and  you  aren't'  " in  the 
tribe . 

To  cut  through  the  confusion,  the  state  Council  on  American  Indian 
Concerns  hired  experts  to  identify  which  is  the  rightful  tribe.  Their 
study,  started  in  2005,  was  completed  last  week. 

The  council  is  to  determine  which  tribe  should  prevail  and  send  its 
recommendation  to  the  governor,  attorney  general  and  Legislature  for 
action . 

Henry  Flood,  the  Miami-based  consultant  writing  the  report,  calls  the 
situation  "one  of  the  most  complicated  Indian  cases  I've  done  in  a long 
time. " 

Picking  the  right  tribe  is  difficult.  Flood  said,  because  the  various 
groups  "raise  arguments  that  are  plausible."  To  make  matters  worse,  many 
tribal  members  admit,  Cherokee  blood  has  been  so  diluted  that  it's  hard  to 
distinguish  who's  genuine. 

The  1993  legislation  left  little  guidance  on  how  to  determine  the 
tribe's  rightful  members.  Flood  looked  at  ancestry,  but  also  at  each 
organization's  community  ties  and  internal  governing  documents. 

"There  is  not  going  to  be  a definite  magic  answer,"  he  said. 

State  designation  would  leave  the  winning  tribe  short  of  federal 
designation,  a far  more  rigorous  process  that  could  lead  to  the  right  to 
build  casinos,  obtain  government  grants  and  even  claim  some  sovereignty. 

There  are  no  federally  designated  tribes  in  Georgia,  although  the  number 
of  people  claiming  American  Indian  ancestry  has  grown;  53,197  Georgians 
claimed  at  least  partial  American  Indian  heritage  in  the  2000  census. 

Dover,  the  former  lawmaker,  said  the  1993  state  designation  was  simply 
meant  to  preserve  Cherokee  heritage. 

'Never  ceded  our  rights' 

The  effort  for  tribal  recognition  started  in  1977  when  Thomas  Mote  and 
his  mother  incorporated  a group  that  eventually  expanded  from  a heritage 
club.  It  created  a tribal  court  with  a magistrate  and  a marshal  to  handle 
tribal  matters,  Dover  said. 

"We  have  been  assimilated  but  never  ceded  our  rights  to  the  government," 
Dover  said. 

By  1995,  Dover  and  Mote,  who  was  Georgia's  first  Indian  council  chairman 
split  ways. 

Mote,  who  did  not  return  calls  seeking  comment  for  this  story,  wrote  in 
a complaint  to  the  federal  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  soon  after  the  split 
that  Dover  "cannot  document  any  Indian  ancestry,  and  he  is  known  to  be 
recruiting  members  [in]  some  kind  of  scheme  to  assist  the  United  Keetowah 
Nation  of  Oklahoma  in  bringing  gambling  to  Georgia." 

Dover,  who  said  he'd  left  tribal  politics,  said  he  is  one-quarter 
Cherokee.  He  said  he  does  not  want  to  bring  gambling  to  Georgia. 

Martha  Perry,  now  a leader  of  the  group  Mote  started  in  1977,  said  Mote 
was  later  removed,  although  "Thomas  is  still  a member  of  the  tribe  by 
blood."  (Sneed,  who  heads  the  group  in  Cumming,  said  Mote  is  now  with  his 
group.) 

In  1996,  Chattin  and  others  formed  the  Georgia  Tribe  of  Eastern  Cherokee 

Echota  Fire.  But  a lawsuit  from  a previous  incarnation  of  Sneed's  group 

later  prevented  Chattin 's  organization  from  interfering  with  the 
activities  of  or  holding  themselves  out  as  members  of  the  Georgia  Tribe  of 

Eastern  Cherokee  Inc.  or  the  Georgia  Tribe  of  Eastern  Cherokee. 

Undeterred,  Chattin  kept  the  name  Georgia  Tribe  of  Eastern  Cherokee.  He 
also  realized  the  state-recognized  group's  address  was  incorrectly  listed 
in  the  state  code.  At  the  time,  P.0.  Box  1993,  Dahlonega,  didn't  exist. 

"When  Johnny  found  out  the  post  boxes  were  expanding  [in  2000],  he  ran 
down  there  right  quick  and  reserved  that  box,"  Sneed  said.  "That's  his 
claim  to  fame.  He  has  that  box." 

Chattin  grins  while  recalling  the  post  office  box  caper. 

"I'm  a tactician,"  he  said.  It  turned  out  to  be  a clever  move. 

P.0,  box  a key  acquisition 

Kenneth  Van  Way,  who  works  at  the  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Board,  the 


federal  agency  that  monitors  the  authenticity  of  Indian  crafts,  said  the 
Georgia  attorney  general's  office  told  his  office:  "Whoever  has  the  P.0, 
box  cited  in  the  law  is  recognized  as  legitimate.  So  the  person  with  the  P. 
0.  box  is  the  state-recognized  tribe." 

Not  to  be  outdone,  Sneed,  a former  lawyer  and  a tactician  himself,  won 
on  the  Internet. 

"I  tied  up  67  dot-com  names,  every  combination  of  Georgia  and  Cherokee 
and  Indian  you  could  think  of,"  he  said. 

Sneed  has  sold  crafts  on  some  of  the  Web  sites,  but  he  also  has  used 
them  to  launch  withering  attacks  on  Chattin,  calling  him  a fraud,  among 
other  things.  "I'm  killing  him,"  Sneed  said  with  a hint  of  a cackle. 

Chattin 's  lips  draw  tight  when  he  talks  about  Sneed.  He  pulled  from  a 
folder  a copy  of  a 25-year-old  criminal  case  against  Sneed,  who  was 
convicted  of  mismanaging  money. 

One  thing  most  agree  on  is  that  there  is  money  in  this. 

Chattin's  organization  last  year  received  an  $88,850  grant  from  the 
federal  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  "to  teach  and  record 
traditional  natural  methods  used  in  preserving  Native  foods,"  according  to 
grant  records. 

And  in  November,  Chattin's  organization  was  ruled  eligible  to  apply  for 
$2.6  million  in  rural  development  funds  through  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  tribe  is  seeking  money  to  build  a museum. 

Chattin  fancies  himself  a man  of  destiny,  drawn  back  to  his  ancestral 
grounds  to  pull  together  the  people  who  were  scattered  170  years  ago  on 
the  Trail  of  Tears.  He  claims  his  tribe's  "inherent  sovereignty  through 
treaty,  statute  or  executive  order." 

Gary  Garrison,  a Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  spokesman,  notes  that  since 
there  are  no  federally  recognized  tribes  in  Georgia,  there  are  no  groups 
with  such  sovereignty. 

Gassaway,  the  Florida  airport  manager,  who  fought  in  Europe  in  World  War 
II  under  Gen.  George  S.  Patton,  has  fired  back  against  Chattin's  tribe  in 
a federal  lawsuit  claiming  the  group  doesn't  have  legitimacy. 

Gassaway  talks  about  his  saga  with  Chattin  as  almost  mythical:  "Here  he 
comes  out  of  the  northwest  [Georgia]  woods  with  all  this  tribal  business, 
twisting  things  around,  causing  trouble  - only  in  America." 

Sneed  believes  the  Georgia  Tribe  of  Eastern  Cherokee  Indians  Inc.,  the 
group  started  by  Mote  30  years  ago,  has  the  inside  track  to  receive 
recommendation  in  the  upcoming  report.  Sneed  said  he  believes  the  group 
ultimately  plans  to  build  a casino. 

Perry,  a leader  in  that  group,  denies  seeking  a casino,  but  said  she 
does  know  what  is  needed,  given  the  controversy  among  the  tribes:  "We 
should  get  a movie  producer." 
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Lost  history 

By  JODI  RAVE  of  the  Missoulian 
April  10,  2007 

The  Louisiana  Purchase  of  1803  was  not  the  $15  million  land  deal  of  the 
century,  despite  "99  percent"  of  teachers  and  historians  saying  and 
writing  so,  law  professor  Robert  Miller  said  Monday  during  a University  of 
Montana  lecture. 

In  reality,  the  land  deal  cost  the  United  States  another  $300  million 
over  the  next  15  years  because  Native  Americans  retained  first  rights  to 
the  land  since  they  occupied  it  when  the  United  States  allegedly  bought  it 
from  France. 


"The  United  States  signed  treaties  and  fought  Indians  for  the  next  15 
years/'  said  Miller,  a law  professor  at  Lewis  and  Clark  Law  School  in 
Portland,  Ore.  The  treaties  forced  tribes  into  land  cessions  for  which 
they  received  cash  and  annuities,  and  remain  legally  binding.  Natives 
still  own  millions  of  acres  of  land  within  the  original  Louisiana  Purchase 
an  area  stretching  from  the  Gulf  Coast  to  the  northern  Rocky  Mountains. 

Miller,  author  of  "Native  America,  Discovered  and  Conquered:  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Lewis  & Clark,  and  Manifest  Destiny,"  spoke  to  an  audience  at 
the  University  of  Montana  Law  School,  which  with  the  UM  Native  American 
Law  Students  Association  is  hosting  Indian  Law  Week. 

His  presentation  focused  on  his  book,  which  breaks  new  ground  about  how 
the  Doctrine  of  Discovery  influenced  the  taking  of  Native  homelands. 

The  book  outlines  how  the  "400-year-old  racist,  centrist,  religious 
doctrine"  worked  in  its  day,  and  continues  to  affect  tribes  today.  Miller 
said.  About  55  million  acres  of  Native  trust  land  remains  under  control  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Interior,  meaning  Native  landowners  can't  sell, 
develop  or  lease  their  land  without  federal  approval. 

UM  law  students  invited  Miller  to  open  their  weeklong  event  because  his 
book  explores  the  elements  behind  the  Doctrine  of  Discovery,  an 
international  Christian-based  law  used  for  claiming  land  occupied  by 
indigenous  people. 

Miller  explains  how  the  doctrine  led  to  the  seminal  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
decision  of  Johnson  v.  McIntosh,  typically  the  first  case  studied  when 
learning  federal  Indian  law. 

"It  completely  changed  the  face  of  sovereignty  for  Indians,"  said  Neal 
Dubois,  president  of  the  UM  law  student  organization.  "It  set  the  path  for 
Indians  to  lose  millions  and  millions  of  acres  of  land." 

In  addition  to  hosting  daily  speakers,  law  students  are  advocating  that 
federal  Indian  law  questions  be  added  to  the  Montana  state  bar  examination 
States  like  New  Mexico  have  already  made  such  changes. 

"Our  theme  of  'Indian  Legal  Education  for  All'  recognizes  not  only  the 
addition  of  Indian  law  to  the  bar  exam,  but  the  reality  that  Indian  legal 
issues  affect  all  Montana  practitioners,  and  that  ignorance  of  Indian  law 
in  general,  and  federal  Indian  law  in  particular,  has  done  much  to 
frustrate  justice  and  efficiency  in  our  state,"  said  Nikki  Ducheneaux,  a 
third-year  law  student  and  one  of  the  student  association  organizers. 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  one  of  the  United  States'  biggest  promoters  of  the 
Doctrine  of  Discovery,  Miller  said.  "He  was  a devious  and  conniving 
character.  He  was  the  originator  of  the  Indian  Removal  Act.  We  blame 
Andrew  Jackson."  But  it  was  Jefferson  who  deemed  Indians  "the  wild  beasts 
of  the  forests"  and  proclaimed  that  "we  will  drive  them  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains . " 

Jefferson  applied  Doctrine  of  Discovery  principles,  which  allowed 
explorers  to  claim  land  by  simply  spotting  it  or  by  planting  a flag  in  the 
ground  to  stake  ownership,  even  if  indigenous  people  lived  on  it.  The 
Oregon  law  professor  said  he  would  exercise  discovery  principles  while  in 
Montana . 

"I'm  coming  to  your  house  this  afternoon  and  I'm  planting  my  flag,"  he 
told  his  law  school  audience.  "You'll  probably  call  the  cops  or  shoot  me." 

How  did  Natives  react  when  they  didn't  agree  to  sign  a land-cession 
treaty? 

"Indians  fought,"  Miller  said. 

Jefferson  applied  doctrine  principles  in  several  ways,  mostly  by 
acknowledging  the  right  of  Indian  occupancy,  but  clearly  stating  that  when 
Natives  decided  to  give  up  their  land,  they  could  sell  only  to  the  United 
States . 

It's  history  that  most  people  don't  know  about. 

"It's  something  that  anyone  teaching  history  should  be  incorporating 
into  their  discussion,"  said  Maylinn  Smith,  director  of  the  Indian  Law 
Clinic  on  the  Missoula  campus.  "My  job  would  be  a lot  easier.  Then  you 
don't  have  all  these  challenges,  like  'Why  do  Indians  get  all  these 
special  privileges?'  or  'Why  do  white  people  have  to  submit  to  tribal 
jurisdiction?'  " 

Said  Ducheneaux:  "You  waste  your  time  educating  people  about  things  they 
should  already  know." 


Copyright  c.  2007  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Red  lies  in  wait  like  bad  dream 
Dorreen  Yellow  Bird 
April  7,  2007 

Ten  years  ago  this  month,  I stood  with  my  bare  hands  on  the  rail  of 
Sorlie  Bridge  and  looked  down  into  the  icy,  tumultuous  waters  running 
underneath.  Fear  grew  in  the  pit  of  my  stomach. 

The  Red  River  was  a monstrous,  gray  beast  slithering  and  winding  its  way 
north.  It  was  moving  fast.  The  river  rolled  and  wobbled,  touching  the 
sides  of  the  banks  spreading  and  growing,  with  the  noisy  ice  chunks,  big 
tree  branches  and  debris  making  sounds  like  gnashing  teeth  and  growling 
animals . 

My  children  lived  in  Grand  Forks  at  the  time;  my  son  worked  at  the 
Herald,  and  my  daughter  and  son-in-law  were  students  at  UND.  Four  of  my 
grandchildren  went  to  local  elementary  and  high  schools. 

We  never  dreamed  a colossal  event  that  would  invade  our  lives  in  the 
weeks  to  come. 

As  I looked  down  the  length  of  the  beast,  I whispered  a prayer,  asked 
for  calm  and  peace,  then  made  an  offering  and  moved  off  the  bridge.  I was 
nervous  and  told  my  children  they  had  to  stay  away  from  the  river,  not 
realizing  that  it  wasn't  going  to  stay  away  from  them. 

Part  of  my  extreme  nervousness  came  from  a dream  I had  as  a child  that 
has  haunted  my  adult  life.  In  the  dream,  I am  standing  on  a bridge  similar 
to  the  Sorlie.  The  water  in  my  dream  is  angry,  too.  It  is  nearly  level 
with  the  bridge  and  beginning  to  crawl  over  the  side.  The  dream  ends  as  I 
stand  in  the  middle  of  the  faltering  bridge  looking  out  at  a wide  river 
boiling  in  muddy  water. 

The  fear  in  that  dream  had  stayed  with  me.  And  after  all  those  years, 
that  nightmare  of  standing  in  the  middle  of  a bridge  in  flooding  water 
came  back. 

Before  the  flood,  as  most  people  in  the  area  know,  we  had  snow  and  more 
snow.  It  fell  until  the  entrance  to  my  Fargo  home  was  a tunnel.  The  sides 
of  the  snowbanks  were  taller  than  me.  During  that  winter,  I got  my  car 
"high-  centered"  several  times;  my  car  was  low,  and  the  snow  was  deep. 

It  didn't  take  a genius  to  see  that  when  all  this  snow  melted,  we  would 
have  flooding.  But  few  of  us  realized  how  much  flooding  would  come  until 
it  was  lapping  at  our  doors. 

I remember  the  day  the  Red  breached  the  dike;  I remember  the  day  flames 
consumed  the  Grand  Forks  Herald.  When  serious  things  such  as  that  happen 
in  your  life,  time  seems  to  stop,  and  you  remember  every  detail  of  that 
day. 

Like  all  Americans  who  were  alive  at  the  time,  I remember  exactly  was  I 
was  doing  when  President  3ohn.  F.  Kennedy  died.  I was  working  in  the  old 
Veterans  Hospital  in  Minot;  I stood  in  the  waiting  room  and  watched  the 
television  news.  When  the  planes  hit  the  World  Trade  Center  on  Sept.  11, 
2001,  I was  driving  past  the  Red  Pepper  sandwich  shop  in  Grand  Forks.  I 
thought  we  might  be  at  war.  When  I got  to  the  Herald,  I watched  the  towers 
fall. 

Fargo  didn't  flood  to  the  magnitude  that  Grand  Forks  did;  but  if  you 
drove  south  on  Interstate  29,  you  saw  miles  and  miles  of  water  as  far  as 
you  could  see.  The  Wild  Rice  River  topped  its  banks  and  contributed  to  the 
overflow.  The  rumble  of  trucks  hauling  gravel  and  earth-moving  machines 
grinding  back  and  forth  became  the  sounds  we  slept  by. 


The  floodwaters  in  Fargo  came  within  two  blocks  of  my  house,  but  then 
the  weather  changed,  and  the  water  stopped  growing. 

During  the  flood,  my  children  and  several  other  people  (18,  to  be  exact) 
moved  in  with  me.  It  was  wall-to-wall  people,  but  it  was  good  to  be  safe 
and  dry. 

Water  filled  the  basement  of  my  daughter's  UND  home  but  didn't  reach  the 
first  floor.  It  ruined  everything  in  the  basement,  including  bedroom 
furnishings.  My  son  had  a second-floor  apartment  downtown;  the  fire 
skipped  over  his  building,  but  one  of  his  cats  got  away  while  the  area  was 
being  evacuated. 

Then,  when  he  returned  after  the  water  receded,  the  cat  immediately  came 
back.  She  must  have  been  watching  for  him  to  return;  cats  are  independent 
and  resilient  like  that. 

In  the  past  10  years,  I've  avoided  thinking  much  about  the  flood  because 
there  was  so  much  disruption,  sadness,  loss  and  even  anger.  Seeing  Grand 
Forks  recover  so  nicely  makes  it  easier  to  think  about  the  event,  and  the 
completion  of  the  new  dikes  makes  me  sigh  with  relief. 

Last  year,  when  the  Red  rose  up  to  its  banks  (but  didn't  overflow, 
thanks  to  the  new  dikes),  I felt  like  thumbing  my  nose  at  the  tamed  beast. 
But  I didn't.  After  all,  there's  no  sense  in  tempting  fate. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird  is  a reporter  and  columnist.  Fler  columns 
appear  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  on  the  opinion  pages  of  the  Flerald. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald.com 

Copyright  c.  2006  Grand  Forks  Herald,  Forum  Communications  Co.,  Fargo  ND. 
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Tim  Giago:  Kill  the  Indian  and  save  the  child 
April  9,  2007 

Former  Secretary  of  State  Madeleine  Albright,  speaking  about  the 
religious  convictions  of  President  George  W.  Bush  said,  I worked  for  two 
presidents  who  were  men  of  faith  and  they  did  not  make  their  religious 
views  part  of  American  policy." 

She  also  said  that  when  Bush  speaks  of  his  war  commitment  he  says,  "God 
is  on  our  side.  President  Abraham  Lincoln  during  the  Civil  War  said,  "We 
are  on  the  side  of  God."  I would  think  that  the  people  of  Islam  would 
object  to  the  comments  of  Dubya  and  the  people  of  the  Confederacy  would 
certainly  take  exception  to  the  comments  of  Lincoln. 

Since  this  is  Holy  Week  in  the  Christian  world  one  can  find  its 
reflection  even  in  the  Sunday  comics,  or  "Funny  Pages"  as  we  old  timers 
used  to  say.  Sunday's  comic  pages  had  strips  from  The  Family  Circus,  Hi 
and  Lois,  For  Better  or  Worse  and  all  the  way  to  B.C.  containing 
references  to  the  Bible  and  to  lesus  Christ. 

Radio  and  television  commentator  Bill  O'Reilly  is  notorious  for  saying 
that  "We  are  a Christian  Nation,"  and  he  means  this  unequivocally  to  the 
near  exclusion  of  all  other  faiths. 

For  those  who  are  not  Christians  the  two  holidays  that  makes  them  feel 
like  strangers  in  America  are  Easter  and  Christmas. 

Nearly  all-traditional  Native  Americans  are  at  odds  with  the  cultural 
and  spiritual  imperialism  brought  to  this  country  from  Europe  that  made 
their  own  religious  convictions  inferior  and  unacceptable  to  the  devout 
Christian  Pilgrims  and  the  other  Christian  denominations  that  settled  this 
land . 

Christianity  brought  into  play  the  concept  of  Manifest  Destiny.  This  was 
the  policy  adopted  by  the  new  government  of  the  United  States  that  looked 
west  for  expansion  and  used  the  doctrine  of  Manifest  Destiny  as  a weapon 


of  growth  for  a young,  Christian  nation.  According  to  Webster,  manifest 
destiny  is  an  ostensibly  benevolent  or  necessary  policy  of  imperialistic 
expansion . 

In  other  words,  the  founders  believed  that  it  was  decreed  by  God  that 
they  move  west  by  whatever  means  even  if  it  meant  crushing  and  destroying 
the  thousands  of  indigenous  people  already  residing  on  the  lands  they 
coveted . 

France  planted  flags  in  the  territory  that  would  be  known  as  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  and  claimed  it  as  their  own.  They  did  not  consult  with 
the  people  of  the  many  Indian  nations  already  living  on  those  lands  since 
time  immemorial.  And  then  France  turned  around  and  in  1803  sold  the  land 
they  did  not  own  to  the  United  States  under  the  auspices  of  Thomas 
Jefferson.  We  often  joke  in  Indian  country  that  perhaps  we  should  now 
plant  the  flags  of  our  sovereign  Indian  nations  upon  the  lands  stolen  from 
us  and  reclaim  it  for  our  own.  Of  course,  we  also  often  joke  about  our  lax 
immigration  policy  that  allowed  so  many  illegal  immigrants  to  enter  our 
country  in  the  first  place. 

But  jokes  aside,  it  took  a powerful  religious  bent  starting  with  the 
Papal  Bulls  to  Manifest  Destiny  to  all  but  destroy  the  indigenous  people 
of  the  Western  Flemisphere. 

During  this  Easter  Week  I think  all  Native  Americans  should  go  back  to 
their  roots  and  examine  the  costly  programs  of  this  Christian  Nation  that 
took  away  nearly  all  of  their  freedoms. 

The  thing  most  Americans  fear  is  to  have  another  nation  impose  its 
religious  beliefs  upon  them  or  worse,  to  have  one  religion  become  so 
dominant  that  it  can  displace  all  of  their  religious  convictions  with  its 
own  set  of  beliefs. 

Most  Native  Americans  had  no  choice  when  it  came  to  religion.  The  United 
States  government  divided  the  Indian  reservations  up  like  so  many  pieces 
of  pie  and  different  religious  groups  were  given  land  to  build  churches 
and  schools  in  order  to  indoctrinate  through  education.  Children  were 
oftentimes  taken  from  their  homes  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  hauled 
away  to  these  religious  and  state-run  boarding  schools.  The  policy  of 
"Kill  the  Indian;  Save  the  Child"  was  the  pogrom  intended  to  acculturate 
and  assimilate  those  people  the  United  States  could  not  otherwise  conquer. 

Some  portions  of  the  program  of  cultural  imperialism,  particularly  that 
portion  handed  over  to  the  different  church  denominations,  did  work  and  as 
happened  throughout  the  Americas  under  the  Spanish  invasion,  thousands  of 
Indians  capitulated  and  became  Christians.  The  Spaniards  had  a more 
liberal  interpretation  of  "kill  the  Indian,  save  the  child."  They 
literally  killed  those  standing  in  the  way. 

But  always  making  a mockery  of  total  success  for  the  American  government 
and  the  Church  were  those  hardcore  traditionalists  who  refused  to  be 
indoctrinated.  Many  of  these  so-called  non-believers  were  considered  to  be 
"off  the  reservation"  and  were  hunted  down  and  killed.  Those  not  killed 
outright  were  imprisoned.  They  were  labeled  as  "renegade  Indians"  and 
outlaws . 

Isn't  it  enlightening  what  a nation  of  Christians  can  do  for  the  good  of 
mankind? 

Undeterred,  these  "renegades"  took  their  traditional  religious  beliefs 
underground.  Because  of  the  relative  isolation  of  Indian  reservations, 
they  found  the  sanctity  to  practice  their  beliefs  away  from  the 
unforgiving  and  prying  eyes  of  the  federal  government  and  its  minions  in 
the  different  church  groups. 

One  should  never  forget  that  by  making  religion  a part  of  its  policy  the 
United  States  forced  its  will  and  its  religion  upon  the  indigenous  people 
of  this  continent.  Although  extremely  spiritual  in  their  own  beliefs,  the 
Indian  people  never  said,  not  once,  that,  "We  are  on  the  side  of  God." 
Those  Indians  labeled  as  renegades  by  the  government  survived  and  are  now 
bringing  back  the  traditional  spirituality  to  the  Native  people.  And  those 
who  turned  their  backs  on  the  traditionalists  are  now  scampering,  while 
still  clinging  to  their  Christian  beliefs,  to  include  this  "old" 
indigenous  spirituality  into  their  own  Christian  beliefs.  Well,  they  can't 
have  it  both  ways. 


McClatchy  News  Service  in  Washington,  DC  distributes  Tim  Giago's  weekly 
column.  He  can  be  reached  at  najournalists@rushmore.com.  Giago  was  also 
the  founder  and  former  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Lakota  Times  and  Indian 
Country  Today  newspapers  and  the  founder  and  first  president  of  the  Native 
American  Journalists  Association.  He  was  a Nieman  Fellow  at  Harvard  in  the 
class  of  1990  - 1991. 

Clear  Light  Books  of  Santa  Fe,  NM  (harmon@clearlightbooks . com)  published 
his  latest  book,  "Children  Left  Behind") 

Copyright  c.  2007  Indianz.com. 
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State,  Blackfeet  water  negotiation  over  for  now 
By  30DI  RAVE  of  the  Missoulian 
April  13,  2007 

HELENA  - Two  years  of  water  compact  negotiations  between  the  Blackfeet 
Tribe  and  the  state  of  Montana  went  into  a tailspin  on  Thursday  after 
tribal  council  members  said  they  had  been  "blindsided"  and  declared  a 
negotiation  session  over. 

Tribal  leaders  were  disturbed  after  learning  the  state  had  pushed  a $140 
million  authorization  through  a U.S.  Senate  committee  to  build  a water 
diversion  project  within  the  Blackfeet  Reservation  borders  without  the 
tribe's  consent  or  knowledge. 

"We  want  this  issue  cleared  up  before  we  go  any  further,"  said  Blackfeet 
Chief  Earl  Old  Person  during  an  ardent  speech  in  which  he  stood  before  the 
negotiation  team  members.  "It's  not  in  our  favor.  We  were  not  notified.  We 
need  to  be  part  of  this.  ...  We  need  to  know  how  this  is  going  to  affect 
our  people." 

The  scheduled  meeting  began  at  9 a.m.,  at  the  Red  Lion  Colonial  Hotel 
and  had  followed  a set  agenda.  But  the  tribe  had  requested  an  additional 
item  be  added,  which  led  to  discussion  of  the  2007  Water  Resources 
Development  Act,  or  WRDA,  and  rebuilding  the  St.  Mary  water  project,  which 
feeds  water  to  users  in  the  Milk  River  Basin. 

Tribal  attorney  Jeannie  Whiteing  reminded  commission  members  that  the 
tribe  has  repeatedly  sought  to  have  its  federal  reserved  water  rights 
quantified  before  money  was  set  aside  to  rebuild  the  St.  Mary  water 
diversion  project.  Tribal  members  said  they  only  recently  learned  of  the 
$140  million  authorization,  which  they  called  a betrayal. 

"Again,  we've  been  blindsided,"  said  Blackfeet  Tribal  Councilman  Roger 
Running  Crane.  He  spoke  of  a historical  past,  which  has  excluded  and 
shortchanged  the  tribe's  rights  to  federally  reserved  water  based  on  the 
Blackfeet 's  1855  treaty.  "That's  my  question,  'What  are  you  doing?'  " he 
said  to  the  state  committee  members. 

"It  was  not  done  at  our  request,"  said  Chris  Tweeten,  chairman  of 
Montana's  Reserved  Water  Rights  Compact  Commission.  Hundreds  of  downstream 
water  users,  including  farmers  and  ranchers,  would  benefit  if  the  St.  Mary 
project  were  rebuilt.  The  state's  Reserved  Water  Rights  Compact  Commission 
has  been  pushing  for  - and  was  confident  they  would  reach  - a water 
compact  agreement  with  the  tribe  and  get  it  approved  by  the  state 
Legislature  before  the  2007  session  ended. 

The  tribe's  negotiating  team  called  for  a short  recess  during  Thursday's 
meeting.  When  they  returned,  their  position  was  clear. 

"Until  the  bill  is  halted  and  the  Blackfeet  are  protected,  I won't  come 
back  to  the  bargaining  table  again,"  said  Running  Crane.  The  rest  of  the 
council  agreed. 

Blackfeet  committee  members  said  they  directed  some  questions  before  the 
meeting  to  the  office  of  Sen.  Max  Baucus,  D-Mont.  Old  Person  said  he 


talked  to  Baucus'  legislative  assistant,  Paul  Wilkins,  about  why  and  how 
the  tribe  wasn't  notified  of  the  $140  million  authorization  in  the  Water 
Resources  Development  Act. 

Barrett  Kaiser,  Baucus'  communications  director,  said  the  senator  called 
Old  Person  on  Thursday  afternoon  and  discussed  the  issue.  Baucus  urged  the 
chairman  to  first  work  with  the  state  to  ratify  the  compact  and  then  send 
it  to  Baucus,  so  he  and  the  delegation  could  work  on  getting  it  passed, 
Kaiser  said. 

"Max  supports  the  tribe's  compact  and  is  committed  to  working  together 
with  all  parties  - the  tribe,  the  state  and  the  delegation  - to  get  it 
done  and  do  what's  right,"  Kaiser  said.  "At  the  same  time,  he's  pushing  to 
get  the  St.  Mary's  project  up  and  running  because  it's  so  important  to  the 
Hi-Line. " 

Earlier  in  the  day,  when  the  Blackfeet  delegation  asked  why  they  were 
weren't  notified  of  the  Senate  action,  no  one  in  the  room  offered  an 
explanation,  and  members  of  the  state  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
Committee  said  they  were  just  as  surprised  as  the  Blackfeet. 

Later  in  the  day,  in  a phone  call  with  the  Missoulian,  John  Tubbs  said 
he  needed  to  clarify  the  committee's  earlier  statements.  "We  were 
surprised  Baucus  got  it  into  the  WRDA  bill,  but  to  be  clear,  we  were  not 
surprised  because  Baucus  was  looking  for  alternatives." 

Tubbs  said  his  committee  originally  thought  Baucus  would  get  funding 
through  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  but  the  authorization  ended  up  in 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  budget. 

"We'll  continue  when  and  if  this  issue  is  resolved,"  said  leanne 
Whiteing,  Blackfeet  tribal  attorney. 

Said  Tweeten:  "We  regret  that  we're  not  able  to  move  forward." 

Reach  reporter  3odi  Rave  at  1-800-366-7186  or  jodi.rave@lee.net 
Copyright  c.  2007  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Indians  face  land  law  changes 
By  30DI  RAVE  of  the  Missoulian 
April  14,  2007 

BOZEMAN  - A "tsunami"  is  about  to  sweep  over  Indian  Country  and  it's 
arriving  in  the  form  of  the  American  Indian  Probate  Reform  Act,  said  one 
of  the  country's  leading  land  experts  on  Friday  during  a Montana  State 
University  symposium. 

The  "Inheriting  Indian  Land"  symposium  was  organized  in  response  to  the 
American  Indian  Probate  Reform  Act  that  went  into  effect  last  June.  The 
complex  law  affects  tens  of  thousands  of  people  and  is  heavily  dependent 
on  Natives  making  a will  in  order  to  pass  their  land  onto  heirs. 

Already,  the  U.S.  Interior  Department  and  its  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
have  a backlog  of  30,000  probates,  and  the  backlog  continues  to  grow 
despite  a massive  multimillion-dollar  reform  effort. 

"It's  going  to  have  a tsunami  of  effects  and  it's  going  to  be 
devastating,"  said  Sally  Willett,  an  administrative  law  judge  and 
landowner  advocate  from  Phoenix,  Ariz.  "It's  setting  in  motion  forces  that 
can't  be  controlled." 

In  1996,  the  probate  backlog  was  only  3,000,  said  Willett,  who 
questioned  why  it  was  costing  the  Interior  Department  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  to  "not  do  anything." 

The  reform  act  is  an  amendment  to  the  Indian  Land  Consolidation  Act, 
which  twice  has  been  declared  unconstitutional.  It  was  first  introduced  to 
eliminate  fractionated  land  holdings,  which  is  land  passed  from  one 
generation  to  the  next  resulting  in  dramatic  numbers  of  landowners  on 


small  tracts  of  land. 

Willett  said  the  new  probate  reform  law  is  complicated  - and  is,  in  fact 
a lawsuit  waiting  to  happen  because  landowners  or  their  survivors  aren't 
being  financially  compensated  for  their  property. 

"This  bill  taxes  experts,"  Willett  told  the  audience.  "If  you're 
struggling,  you're  not  alone." 

Meanwhile,  the  backlog  continues  to  build  because  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  quit  making  wills  for  Indian  landowners  in  2006.  The  announcement 
was  made  without  warning  and  instantly  put  tribes  into  the  business  of 
will  writing  and  estate  planning,  something  they  weren't  prepared  to  do. 

"They  don't  have  the  expertise  or  the  legal  reserves,"  said  Dion 
Killsback,  a lawyer  in  Lame  Deer.  "The  decision  was  counterintuitive.  The 
Department  of  Interior  and  the  Congress  passed  this  law  to  address 
fractionation,  but  the  tool  to  prevent  that  is  wills.  But  the  BIA  stopped 
doing  wills,  putting  the  burden  on  tribes." 

Even  then,  only  10  percent  of  Natives  signed  a will.  Under  the  American 
Indian  Probate  Reform  Act,  it  becomes  ever  more  important  to  create  a will 
especially  if  the  property  interest  owned  is  less  than 

5 percent  as  in  the  following  cases: 

- First,  if  a will  doesn't  exist  and  a spouse  is  living  on  the  property, 
the  estate  ends  when  the  surviving  spouse  dies.  "The  single  heir  rule" 
becomes  effective,  meaning  only  one  person  can  inherit  the  land,  an  oldest 
child,  oldest  grandchild  or  oldest  great-grandchild. 

- Also,  if  there  is  no  will  or  eligible  heirs,  then  the  property  interest 
passes  to  the  tribe  without  any  payment  to  the  estate. 

The  Interior  Department  manages  $226  million  in  annual  receipts  from 
128,000  individual  allotments.  As  written,  the  probate  reform  act  could 
lead  to  the  loss  of  1/5  of  Indian  land  holdings,  including  nearly  11 
million  acres  of  allotted  lands. 

Symposium  presenters  encouraged  participants  to  be  more  proactive  about 
managing  their  land  and  protecting  their  rights  as  landowners.  Key 
presenters  represented  organizations  such  as  the  Indian  Land  Working  Group 
and  the  Indian  Land  Tenure  Foundation. 

Ross  Racine,  executive  director  of  the  InterTribal  Agricultural  Alliance 
in  Billings,  said  80  percent  of  crop  land  being  grown  on  Indian  allotments 
was  being  leased  by  non-Natives.  He  encouraged  students  attending  the 
symposium  to  take  a more  active  role  in  preserving  tribal  land  bases  and 
making  it  more  economically  profitable. 

"Every  presenter  in  this  forum  has  gray  hair,"  said  Racine.  "It's  time 
kids,  the  guard  is  changing.  You  need  to  pick  it  up.  It's  a hell  of  a 
responsibility  and  it's  going  to  be  your  charge.  Be  diverse  and  be  open  to 
ideas . " 

On  the  Web 

For  more  information  on  the  American  Indian  Probate  Reform  Act  or  will 
and  estate  planning,  go  to  these  web  sites: 
http : //www. indianlandtenure.org/ 
http://www.ilwg.org/  or  go  to  www.indianwills.org 
Reach  reporter  lodi  Rave  at  1-800-366-7186  or  jodi.rave@lee.net 
Copyright  c.  2007  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Chiapas:  The  New  Face  of  the  War  (Andre's  Aubry) 

I 

The  new  pollution  that  disturbs  what  is  called  the  conflict  zone  is  due  to 
old  actors  that  changed  tactics,  gave  themselves  a new  face  and  other 
names:  URCI  and  Opddic.  Before  identifying  them  and  analyzing  the 
worrisome,  profound  and  dangerous  transformation  of  the  Lacando'n  Jungle's 
new  panorama,  it's  important  to  traverse  the  process  from  its  beginnings 
to  the  recent  situation  revealed  by  the  spate  of  communique's  that 
emanated  not  from  the  General  Command  but  from  the  Good  Government  Juntas 
of  all  their  Caracoles.  The  current  objective  of  the  counterinsurgency 
presents  itself  as  a disturbance  of  the  territorial  geography,  to  return 
to  their  old  owners  "the  recuperated  lands"  or  those  progressively 
liberated  by  the  EZLN  since  the  times  of  their  clandestinity . 

Dispute  over  the  "recuperated  lands" 

Before  the  conflict  broke  out,  the  owners  of  the  Jungle  were 
successively  the  lumber  camps  for  looting  the  forest's  wealth,  the 
chicleros,  the  unconstitutional  large  estates  progressively  converted  into 
cattle  ranches,  the  drug  traffickers  and  400  Lacando'n  finally 
"concentrated"  by  Echeverri'a  in  what  now  is  the  national  Montes  Azules 
Biosphere  Reserve.  Between  these  empires  existed  wilderness  spaces,  the 
national  lands,  which  were  offered  to  migrations  of  landless  campesinos 
with  the  promulgation  of  "the  opening  of  the  agricultural  frontier"  by 
Jose'  Lo'pez  Portillo.  The  EZLN  was  born  in  this  space  in  1983. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  six-year  term  of  Carlos  Salinas  de  Gortari, 
the  Zapatistas  were  already  a powerful  movement,  although  clandestine,  and 
towards  it  converged  thousands  of  migrants  who  aspired  to  make  the  jungle 
theirs,  cradle  of  civilization,  forming  there  new  ejidos  with  cumbersome 
bureaucratic  procedures,  never  finalized.  The  EZLN  presented  itself  as  a 
defensive  army,  to  protect  them  from  the  old  owners;  that  is  to  say,  just 
as  president  La'zaro  Ca'rdenas  had  given  weapons  to  the  campesinos  to 
defend  their  first  ejidos  and  rural  schools  a long  time  ago,  so  the  EZLN 
progressively  cleaned  the  jungle  of  those  who  had  usurped  it. 

The  first  to  go  were  the  narcos  (drug  dealers),  therefore  the  police 
(always  present  now)  did  away  with  their  weapons,  offering  them  without 
problem  to  the  Zapatistas,  because  they  confused  them  with  the  cattle 
ranchers'  pistoleros  (hired  guns),  but  didn't  sell  them  (illegally  of 
course)  without  prior  training  of  their  clients.  Thus  began  a bad  time  for 
the  cattle  ranchers  but  also  a good  one  for  the  campesinos:  they  were 
recuperating  land  with  ejidos  in  formation  until  Salinas,  in  1992, 
reforming  Article  27  of  the  Constitution,  declared  that  no  longer  would 
land  be  distributable.  Linder  pressure  from  January  1,  1994,  the  large 
cattle  ranchers  also  abandoned  the  Jungle. 

Since  then,  the  EZLN  initiated  its  public  phase.  To  create  the 
conditions  of  the  first  peace  dialogue,  that  in  the  Cathedral,  the 
commissioner  Camacho's  diplomacy  achieved  creating  a "gray  zone,"  without 
soldiers  (grosso  modo,  that  of  the  former  national  lands),  in  exchange  for 
which  the  EZLN  released  former  governor  Absalo'n  Castellanos  Dominguez. 
Sub-  sequently,  the  tragic  day  of  February  9,  1995  happened,  which 
endangered  the  truce  pacted  January  12  of  the  previous  year.  On  March  11, 
the  Law  of  Dialogue  was  promulgated,  which  made  possible  another  dialogue, 
that  of  San  Andre's.  Camacho's  gray  zone,  but  without  it  in  that  new 
circumstance,  was  converted  into  the  space  in  which  the  EZLN,  in 
accordance  with  the  new  law,  were  transforming  themselves  from  an  armed 
movement  into  a "political  force,"  with  the  progressive  and  peaceful 


creation  of  the  Zapatista  autonomous  municipalities  (counties).  Starting 
in  2003,  the  creation  of  the  Caracoles  gave  birth  to  an  enormous  peaceful 
and  political  effort,  fed  by  alternative  schools  and  clinics,  agroecology 
programs  and  a direct  (without  intermediaries)  promissory  alternate 
economy  of  organic  products. 

This  ejido  space  (with  presidential  resolution  favorable  but  not 
executed)  is  that  which  the  EZLN  calls  "recuperated  lands,"  not  only  in 
its  agrarian  aspect  but  also  in  terms  of  social  management.  Today,  with 
URCI,  the  Opddic  and  even  finqueros  whose  old  ownerships  were  paid  a good 
price  by  the  government,  it  is  once  again  threatened  and,  in  spite  of  the 
cancellation  of  the  agrarian  distribution  by  Salinas  in  1992,  is  now  on 
the  path  to  legali-zation  through  the  Agrarian  legal  office  for  the 
benefit  of  these  new  usurpers.  What  is  in  play,  therefore,  is  a return  of 
the  old  prewar  owners  to  the  status  quo  ante.  The  victims  are  not  just 
Zapatistas,  but  also  the  rest  of  the  campesinos  not  affiliated  with  the 
EZLN,  also  beneficiaries  of  the  plural  management  of  the  Caracoles. 

II 

Natural  Resources:  a casus  belli  (an  occurrence  giving  rise  to  war).  The 
counterinsurgency  policies  were  structured  in  1995  in  spite  of  the 
recurring  sessions  of  the  San  Andre's  dialogue,  defined  in  the  two  volumes 
of  the  Irregular  War  Manual  edited  by  the  National  Defense  Ministry 
(Sedena,  its  initials  in  Spanish).  Its  military  theory  remembers  what  Mao 
said  about:  "the  people  are  to  the  guerrilla  what  the  water  is  to  the 
fish,"  but  prefers  another  tactic:  "one  can  make  life  in  the  water  (in  the 
campesino  communi-ties)  impossible  for  the  fish,  agitating,  introducing 
elements  prejudicial  to  their  subsistence,  or  the  most  predatory  fish  who 
will  attack  them,  persecute  them  and  obligate  them  to  disappear  or  to  run 
away  from  the  danger  of  being  eaten  by  these  voracious  and  aggressive 
fish"  (Volume  II,  number  547).  The  grouping  of  these  fish  (the  predatory, 
aggressive  and  voracious  ones)  are  the  paramilitary  groups  designated  as 
"armed  civilians." 

Effectively,  Sedena  emptied  the  water  from  the  communities,  it 
penetrated  them.  The  most  predatory  fish  are  not  external  agents  like 
before  (the  episodic  hired  guns,  who  returned  to  live  in  the  cities  after 
fulfilling  their  promise),  nor  guardias  blancas  (an  exogenous  elite  which 
would  disappear  after  their  crimes);  they  are,  to  the  contrary,  indigenous 
people  from  the  communities  who  "work"  full  time  on  site.  The  first  ones 
were  organized  as  the  AntiZapatista  Revolutionary  Indigenous  Movement 
(MIRA,  its  initials  in  Spanish),  whose  behavior  was  very  discreet.  This 
new  formula  needs  financing,  which,  being  official,  must  be  justified  with 
noble  causes:  in  this  case  the  "revolution."  Others  continue  with  more 
constancy,  whose  initials  are  decorated  with  "development,"  of  "peace"  or 
with  "human  rights"  like  Paz  y lusticia,  recruited  within  the  PRI,  whose 
laboratory  was  the  state's  Northern  Zone,  and  its  victims  were  many 
pr 
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Assiniboine  Tabehatawi/f rog  moon 
Pima  Oam  Mashath/the  yellow  moon 
Blackfeet  matsiyikkapisaii ' somm/frog  moon 
Eastern  Cherokee  nvda  atsilusgi/f lower  moon 
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| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  [ 
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+ + 

Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Dournal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  j i i ' adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 1 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux  --  Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  www.indiancountrytoday.com;  Mailing  Lists: 

Amazon  Alliance,  Frostys  Amerindian,  and  Remember  The  Cherokee/Tsalagi; 

UUCP  Mail 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 


<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Quote:  + 


"A  substantial  amount  of  trust  income  has  gone  uncollected 
and  much  of  it  may  be  now  uncollectible,  for  reasons  that 
include  poor  bookkeeping,  failure  to  calculate  periodic 
rent  increases,  the  statute  of  limitations,  expired  leases, 
limitations  in  lease  terms,  lessee  bankruptcies,  and  lost 
opportunities  to  terminate  leases  in  favor  of  more  profitable 
redevelopment . " 

Robert  McCarthy 

Attorney  for  the  Palm  Springs  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 

| gone  forever  j 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

| languages  in  North  America,  j 
[ only  175  exist  today.  [ 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  j 
[ learned  by  children.  [ 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

| will  disappear.  j 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  | 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  j 

[ Institute  I 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

__  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

i one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

i eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

i its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance 

I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, 
to  the  democratic  principles 
of  the  Republic 

and  to  the  individual  freedoms 
borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and 
Choctaw  Confederacies, 
as  incorporated  in  the  United 
States  Constitution, 
so  that  my  forefathers 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  _ + 
[ Dourney  | 

I The  Bloodline  j 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  [ 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  [ 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  | 

| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  j 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  j 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  ! 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride  j 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 


| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  | ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  | next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 

[ | of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders  | for  self. 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters 

Michael  Scheuer,  a former  CIA  official,  has  confirmed  suspicions  that 
dozens  of  terror  suspects  have  been  flown  to  jails  in  Middle  Eastern 
countries  where  torture  is  routinely  practiced,  and  without  reference  to 
courts  of  law. 

In  early  September, 2006,  detainees  were  transferred  from  secret  CIA 
prisons  to  military  custody  at  Guantanamo  Bay.  In  a televised  speech  on 
September  6,  President  Bush  announced  that  with  those  14  transfers,  no 
prisoners  were  left  in  CIA  custody. 

If  you  think  Guantanamo  is  the  only  US  operated  prison  that  doesn't 
comply  with  Bureau  of  Prison  Standards,  think  again.  There  are  many 
facilities  throughout  the  world  where  those  imprisoned  by  or  on  behalf 
of  the  Unite  States  are  denied  due  process  and  basic  human  rights. 

The  point  of  the  above  is  to  make  it  clear  in  the  reader's  mind  that 
when  it  suits  the  United  States  government  to  imprison  someone,  expense  and 
extreme  measures  are  not  an  issue.  If  the  U.S  can  spend  millions,  probably 
billions  of  dollars  transporting  and  imprisoning  "terrorist"  suspects 
world-wide,  you'd  think  itcould  drop  a few  crumbs  in  the  tribal  justice 
plate.  Not  so. 

Last  week's  issue  of  Wotanging  Ikche  included  an  article  which  noted  the 
Blackfeet  Reservation  in  Montana  has  become  nearly  lawless  under  BIA 
control.  In  this  issue  we  read  that  the  Navajo  Nation  has  already 
reached  another  crisis  level  with  its  jail  facilities.  Both  situations 
and  hundreds  more  throughout  Indian  Country  can  be  directly  attributed  to 
Washington  DC  refusing  to  allocate  funds  sufficient  to  address  the 
situation.  In  fact,  even  as  the  US  escalates  the  spending  of  money 
imprisoning  people  even  it  admits  may  or  may  not  be  connected  to 
terrorist  activities  - it  reduces  spending  for  ALL  activities  related  to 
law  enforcement  or  crime  prevention  on  the  reservations . 

You  are  probably  as  sick  as  I am  of  hearing  time-after-time  that  the 
Virginia  Tech  shooting  was  the  biggest  mass  murder  in  U.S.  history,  all 
the  while  ignoring  Wounded  Knee  and  Sand  Creek.  Of  course,  this  small 
oversight  could  be  rectified  with  the  addition  of  a simple  phrase  - the 
Virginia  Tech  shooting  was  the  largest  mass  murder  not  carried  out  by 
agents  of  the  US  Government  in  the  history  of  this  country. 

Indians  are  the  forgotten  minority  in  our  own  land.  Nothing  brings 
this  more  into  focus  than  the  way  Natives  are  treated  in  courts,  and  the 
poorly  managed  and  even  worse  funded  tribal  justice  systems.  The 
simple  truth  is  justice  is  part  of  a growing  financial  divide  and  real 
justice  is  reserved  for  those  who  can  afford  "tall  building"  lawyers. 

For  Indian  Country  it  remains  "Dust-Us". 

Two  late  breaking  stories  came  in  this  morning  that  verify  the  truth 
of  this  editorial. 

The  first  documents  the  failure  of  justice,  particularly  with  Native 
American  women,  who  are,  according  to  Amnesty  International,  far  more 
vulnerable  to  rape  and  assault,  and  far  less  likely  to  see  their 
attackers  brought  to  justice  than  any  other  group  in  this  country. 

Amnesty  International  underscores  the  problems  mentioned  earlier  in  this 
editorial  - lack  of  funding,  lack  of  facilities,  lack  of  training,  and 
lack  of  a coordinated  effort  toward  protection  of  Native  communities. 


The  second  is  a press  release  from  the  Navajo  Nation  Council  Office  of 
the  Speaker  which  details  how  Navajo  Dudiciary  Committee  Chairman,  Kee 
Allen  Begay,  Dr.,  spent  Monday,  April  23,  "Sovereignty  Day,"  working  to 
fund  the  Navajo  Nation  Supreme  Court. 

Both  articles  will  appear  in  next  week's  "Native  Dustice"  section  in 
their  entirety. 


Gary  Smith  (*,*) 

P.  0.  Box  672168 

Marietta,  GA  30007,  U.S.A.  ===w=w== 
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Maine  tribe  loses  sovereignty  dispute  with  state 
April  18,  2007 

The  state  of  Maine  can  enforce  its  employment  laws  on  the  Aroostook  Band 
of  Micmac  Indians,  a divided  federal  appeals  court  ruled  on  Tuesday. 

By  a 2-1  vote,  the  1st  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  said  the  tribe  has  to 
answer  to  an  employment  dispute  before  the  Maine  Human  Rights  Commission. 
The  majority  said  Congress  abrogated  the  tribe's  sovereign  immunity 
through  a land  claim  settlement  act  that  subjected  Maine  Indians  to  state 


laws . 

The  Maine  Indian  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1980  didn't  cite  the  Aroostook 
Band  by  name.  It  was  written  to  settle  the  land  claims  of  the  Penobscot 
Nation,  the  Passamaquoddy  Tribe  and  the  Houlton  Band  of  Maliseet  Indians 
and  to  grant  them  federal  recognition. 

But  the  1st  Circuit  pointed  to  a critical  section  in  the  act  that  covers 
"all"  Maine  tribes.  Even  though  Congress,  in  1991,  enacted  a law  specific 
to  the  Aroostook  Band  that  didn't  contain  a similar  provision,  the  court 
said  the  1980  act  applies. 

"Whatever  powers  are  included  within  'inherent  tribal  authority,' 
Congress  may  abrogate  those  powers  by  statute,"  Judge  Sandra  L.  Lynch 
wrote  for  the  majority. 

The  decision  marks  a significant  turnaround  for  the  Aroostook  Band.  Dust 
a little  over  two  years  ago,  the  court  had  determined  that  the  tribe's 
sovereignty  was  at  risk  before  the  Maine  commission. 

"An  Indian  tribe  that  is  unlawfully  called  to  answer  before  a state 
agency  may  suffer  both  practical  harms  and  intrusions  upon  its  sovereignty 
,"  Judge  Kermit  Lipez  wrote  in  the  unanimous  decision  on  April  13,  2005. 

But  an  unrelated  event  on  July  14,  2005,  changed  everything.  That  was 
the  day  when  Rhode  Island  state  troopers  raided  the  Narragansett 
Reservation,  setting  up  a major  sovereignty  dispute  that  reverberates 
today. 

The  Narragansett  Tribe  sued  the  state,  arguing  that  the  raid  violated 
its  sovereignty.  But  after  hearing  the  case  twice,  an  en  banc  panel  of  the 
1st  Circuit  said  the  state  was  within  its  rights,  citing  a land  claim 
settlement  act  that  subjected  the  tribe  to  state  laws. 

The  decision  set  precedent  for  all  tribes  in  the  1st  Circuit  --  Rhode 
Island,  Maine  and  Massachusetts.  That  meant  the  Aroostook  Band's  favorable 
ruling  from  April  13,  2005,  was  effectively  overturned  even  though  it 
wasn't  part  of  the  Narragansett  case. 

But  like  the  Narragansett  case,  the  Micmac  case  isn't  likely  to  end  soon 
due  to  the  divided  decision.  Lipez,  who  wrote  the  April  2005  opinion  that 
protected  the  tribe's  sovereignty,  authored  a dissent  yesterday  in  which 
he  said  he  would  do  it  again. 

Lipez  disagreed  with  the  majority's  decision  to  place  the  tribe  under 
the  Maine  Indian  Claims  Settlement  Act.  He  said  the  law  was  superseded  by 
the  Aroostook  Band  of  Micmacs  Settlement  Act  of  1991 

"In  my  view,"  he  wrote,  "MICSA  no  longer  governs  the  relationship 
between  the  Band  and  the  State." 

The  conflicting  views  mean  the  case  is  likely  to  be  heard  by  an  en  banc 
panel  of  the  1st  Circuit,  which  has  been  busy  with  Indian  cases.  In 
January,  the  full  court  heard  a land-into-trust  dispute  affecting  the 
ability  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  take  land  into  trust  for  the 
Narragansett  Tribe. 

The  case  has  the  potential  to  could  affect  all  Maine  and  Massachusetts 
tribes.  Among  other  claims,  Rhode  Island  argues  that  tribes  who  weren't 
federally  recognized  as  of  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act  of  1934  cannot 
acquire  new  land. 

The  earliest  New  England  tribal  recognition  came  in  1980,  with  the  Maine 
Indian  Claims  Settlement  Act.  The  most  recent  is  the  Mashpee  Wampanoag 
Tribe  of  Massachusetts,  whose  recognition  will  becomes  final  next  month. 
Copyright  c.  2007  Indianz.Com. 
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Micmacs  and  Maliseets  lose  sovereignty 
under  recent  appeals  court  panel  rulings 


by:  Gale  Couney  Toensing  / Indian  Country  Today 
April  23,  2007 

BOSTON  - In  a 2 - 1 decision,  a 1st  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  panel  issued 
a ruling  in  an  employment  discrimination  case  that  effectively  terminates 
the  tribal  sovereignty  and  immunity  of  the  Aroostock  Band  of  Micmacs  and 
the  Houlton  Band  of  Maliseet  Indians. 

The  two  rulings  were  issued  simultaneously  on  April  17.  ludges  Sandra 
Lynch  and  Levin  Campbell  issued  the  majority  ruling,  with  Lynch  writing 
the  decision.  The  Hon.  Kermit  Lipez  wrote  a dissenting  decision. 

The  majority  ruled  that  the  federal  Maine  Indian  Claims  Settlement  Act 
of  1980  and  the  Aroostock  Band  of  Micmacs  Settlement  Act  also  subjected 
the  band  to  total  state  jurisdiction,  including  how  tribes  handle 
employment.  The  judges  then  applied  their  decision  to  the  Houlton  Band  of 
Maliseets . 

"There  is  no  'internal  tribal  matters'  exception  in  the  statute,"  Lynch 
wrote . 

Throughout  the  decision.  Lynch  used  as  a precedent  the  1st  Circuit 
Court's  ruling  that  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  has  total  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction  over  the  Narragansett  Indian  Tribe.  The  majority  decision  in 
that  case  claimed  the  tribe  waived  their  sovereign  immunity  in  a 1978  land 
claim  settlement  act  even  though  there  is  no  language  in  the  act  that  says 
so. 

The  Aroostock  ruling  has  "cut  the  heart  out  of  federal  Indian  law  in 
this  circuit  court,"  said  Douglas  Luckerman,  the  tribes'  attorney. 

"These  decisions  are  a stunning  display  of  a federal  court  just 
trampling  federal  Indian  law  and  making  a mockery  of  the  legal  presumption 
of  inherent  sovereign  rights.  I no  longer  see  any  value  for  New  England 
tribes  using  the  court  system  to  protect  their  rights.  With  these  two 
decisions,  the  state  of  Maine  can  unilaterally  acculturate  the  Micmac  and 
Maliseet  - something  that  Congress  said  the  state  would  never  have  the 
power  to  do,"  Luckerman  said. 

The  case  began  seven  years  ago,  when  the  Aroostock  fired  three  high- 
level  employees  who  then  filed  discrimination  complaints  against  the  tribe 
with  the  Maine  Human  Rights  Commission. 

The  complaint  kicked  off  an  investigation.  The  tribe  voluntarily 
provided  the  investigator  with  information  showing  the  employees  had  been 
fired  properly  and  within  established  procedures,  but  also  told  the 
commission  that  it  did  not  have  jurisdiction  over  the  employment  issue 
because  it  was  a tribal  matter. 

The  investigator  found  there  had  been  no  violation  in  dismissing  the 
employees,  but  stated  the  tribe  does  fall  under  state  jurisdiction. 

The  tribe  challenged  that  assertion  in  a lawsuit  against  the  commission. 

A few  weeks  after  filing  the  lawsuit,  the  commission  reversed  the 
investigator's  finding  of  no  violation  without  any  explanation. 

The  case  worked  its  way  through  state  and  federal  courts.  A magistrate 
judge  ruled  that  the  federal  Aroostock  Band  of  Micmac  Settlement  of  1991, 
which  gave  the  tribe  federal  acknowledgement,  also  gave  the  tribe  the 
sovereignty  and  immunity  protection  it  claimed.  The  Aroostock  act 
superseded  the  earlier  Maine  Indian  Claims  Settlement  Act  which  did  not 
include  or  mention  the  Aroostocks. 

In  reversing  the  magistrate's  decision.  Lynch  claimed  that  both 
settlement  acts  "displaced  any  federal  common  law  that  might  otherwise 
bear  on  this  dispute."  The  ruling  also  refutes  the  tribe's  claim  that 
federal  recognition  itself  grants  sovereignty. 

"We  understand  'recognition,'  at  least  as  used  in  MICSA,  to  be  merely  an 
acknowledgement  that  the  Passamaquoddy,  the  Penobscots  and  the  Houlton 
Band  are  eligible  for  particular  federal  tax  treatment  and  benefits," 

Lynch  wrote. 

Lipez,  in  his  dissenting  opinion,  said  the  1991  act  supplanted  the  MICSA. 

"In  effect.  Congress  retrieved  the  Micmacs  from  the  MICSA  catch-all 
provision  that  applied  to  all  other  tribes  or  bands  of  Indians  and,  in  a 
detailed  and  comprehensive  enactment,  defined  that  Micmacs'  new  status  as 
the  fourth  Maine  tribe  to  be  recognized  and  compensated  for  the  loss  of 
their  aboriginal  holdings,"  Lipez  wrote. 

Luckerman  said  there  is  no  language  in  either  MICSA  or  the  Aroostock 


settlement  act  that  explicitly  says  the  tribes  have  waived  their  right  to 
tribal  sovereignty  and  immunity. 

"The  court,  for  reasons  I don't  fathom,  minimizes  language  that  protects 
tribal  sovereignty  and  maximizes  language  that  grants  authority  to  the 
state.  They  did  it  in  previous  cases  and  they  did  it  here.  They  claim  the 
provision  that  says  state  laws  apply  to  the  tribes  like  everyone  else 
therefore  must  eviscerate  all  tribal  sovereignty,  but  that's  not  what 
federal  Indian  law  says.  It  says  you  need  a twofer:  not  only  do  you  have 
to  say  state  law  applies,  but  you  also  have  to  say  tribal  law  is  gone," 
Luckerman  said. 

The  court  has  "made  a mockery  of  the  canon  of  construction"  that  says 
when  the  language  of  the  law  is  ambiguous  and  differing  interpretations 
are  possible,  courts  are  supposed  to  adopt  the  interpretation  that  most 
benefits  the  tribes,  Luckerman  said. 

The  ruling  could  set  a precedent  for  tribes  all  over  the  country. 

"Where  it  can  hurt  tribes  is  where  the  court  legislates  from  the  bench 
and  waters  down  the  legal  bulwark  built  up  over  200  years  to  protect 
tribal  sovereignty  and  ensure  that  it  is  not  unduly  diminished.  Federal 
law  has  held  since  the  early  1800s  that  courts  have  no  authority  to  limit 
or  abrogate  tribal  powers  without  the  express  consent  or  intent  of 
Congress,"  Luckerman  said. 

Courts  cannot  and  should  not  use  inference  or  implications  to  find 
intent,  Luckerman  added. 

"But  this  court  does  so  over  and  over  again.  It  connects  dots  where 
there  are  no  lines  and  says,  'This  is  what  Congress  must  have  intended. ' 

So  their  logic  can  be  cited  and  used  against  other  tribes  to  dilute  or 
remove  tribal  sovereign  rights  even  though  Congress  has  not  expressed  its 
intent  to  do  so,"  Luckerman  said. 

The  only  recourse  left  for  the  tribe  is  an  appeal  to  the  full  six-member 
en  banc  appeals  court  or  a petition  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
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Blackfeet  water  negotiations  to  resume 
by:  The  Associated  Press 
April  23,  2007 

GREAT  FALLS,  Mont.  (AP)  - Days  after  Blackfeet  tribal  leaders  walked  out 
of  water  rights  talks  with  the  state,  a tribal  representative  said  he 
expected  negotiations  to  resume. 

"I  believe  we'll  be  back  at  the  negotiations  table  shortly,"  said  Don 
Wilson,  the  tribe's  water  representative.  "That's  the  hope." 

The  tribe  and  the  state  are  negotiating  rights  to  flows  from  the  St. 
Mary,  Two  Medicine  and  Milk  rivers  as  well  as  Birch,  Badger  and  Cut  Bank 
creeks,  which  together  produce  about  1.5  million  acre-feet  of  water  flow 
annually. 

The  negotiations  involve  quantifying  the  tribe's  water  rights  while 
trying  to  limit  the  impact  development  of  those  rights  would  have  on 
downstream  users. 

Wilson  and  the  rest  of  the  Blackfeet  team  walked  out  of  a meeting  on  the 
issue  in  Helena  April  12,  but  Wilson  said  the  tribe  will  continue  to 
"aggressively"  pursue  a water  compact  with  the  state. 

The  walkout  followed  tension  about  pending  federal  legislation  by  Sen. 
Max  Baucus,  D-Mont.,  that  would  authorize  $140  million  to  repair  the  aging 
St.  Mary  Canal.  A Senate  committee  approved  it  in  March,  but  the  bill 
hasn't  been  heard  by  the  full  Senate. 

The  St.  Mary  River  originates  on  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation.  A 90- 


year-old  series  of  pipes  and  canals  diverts  water  to  the  North  Fork  of  the 
Milk  River,  supplying  Hi-Line  irrigators  with  water. 

Tribal  officials  were  upset  that  they  hadn't  been  consulted  about  the 
bill  and  said  they  were  assured  by  then-Sen.  Conrad  Burns,  R-Mont.,  and 
Sen.  Pete  Domenici,  R-N.M.,  last  summer  that  the  canal  fixes  wouldn't 
precede  settlement  of  tribal  water  rights. 

The  legislation,  they  said,  made  construction  appear  imminent,  although 
Baucus  officials  have  said  the  project  has  a long  way  to  go. 

Wilson  likened  the  move  to  digging  a hole  for  a swimming  pool  in  a 
neighbor's  backyard  without  telling  the  neighbor. 

But  he  said  the  tribe  remains  committed  to  reaching  a pact  this  year.  No 
further  negotiations  sessions  have  been  scheduled. 

"The  clock  is  ticking  very  rapidly,"  said  lay  Weiner,  a staff  attorney 
for  the  state  negotiating  team. 

The  sides  are  trying  to  settle  on  a pact  before  the  Legislature  adjourns 
April  27.  A bill  ratifying  the  compact  is  nearing  final  approval  in  the 
Senate,  and  contains  about  $15  million  to  soften  the  agreement's  impact  on 
junior  water  rights  holders  downstream. 

Congress  must  also  ratify  the  agreement.  At  that  time,  federal  lawmakers 
would  likely  consider  a multimillion-dollar  federal  funding  package  for 
the  tribe  to  develop  its  newly  quantified  water  rights. 
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Seneca  Nation:  New  York  is  trespassing  on  Thruway 
April  19,  2007 

BUFFALO,  N.Y.  The  Seneca  Indian  Nation  says  the  state  is  trespassing  on 
Seneca  land  after  tribal  leaders  voted  to  rescind  a 1954  resolution  that 
allowed  part  of  the  state  Thruway  to  cross  the  Cattaraugus  Indian 
Reservation . 

In  a sign  of  heightening  tension  between  the  state's  new  governor  and 
the  western  New  York  tribe,  the  Senecas  say  leaders  are  reviewing 
agreements  with  New  York.  They  say  the  move  comes  in  light  of  discussions 
in  state  government  about  possibly  taxing  Indian  reservations  sales 
statewide. 

Seneca  President  Maurice  John  Senior  says  he  outlined  Tribal  Council's 
unanimous  vote  in  a letter  to  Governor  Spitzer  today. 

The  Senecas  and  Spitzer  are  at  odds  over  the  state's  plans  to  collect 
sales  tax  on  cigarettes  sold  by  reservation  retailers  to  non-Indian 
customers.  The  Senecas  say  federal  treaties  dating  to  the  1700s  shield  the 
nation  from  state  taxation. 

Copyright  c.  2007  The  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Abenaki  still  see  roadblocks  on  crafts 
April  15,  2007 

MONTPELIER,  Vt . - Vermont's  Abenaki  Indians  thought  they  were  taking  a 
big  step  forward  when  the  Legislature  passed  a law  granting  Native 
Americans  state  recognition  last  year. 

But  now  a key  goal  - allowing  the  tribe's  members  to  sell  arts  and  crafts 
items  with  official  federal  approval  - may  fall  victim  to  a conflict 
between  state  and  federal  law. 

"Many,  many  native  artists  are  very  disappointed,"  said  Mark  Mitchell, 
an  Abenaki  who  lives  in  Barnet  and  chairs  the  Vermont  Commission  on  Native 
American  Affairs. 

Mitchell  and  other  advocates  for  the  Abenaki  maintain  that  last  year's 
law  didn't  given  the  Abenaki  specific  enough  tribal  recognition  to  meet 
the  terms  of  a 1990  federal  law  designed  to  protect  the  integrity  of 
Native  American  arts  and  crafts. 

The  state  law  spoke  to  recognition  of  individuals  as  Abenaki  or  members 
of  other  Native  American  tribes. 

But  Meredith  Stanton,  executive  director  of  the  federal  Indian  Arts  and 
Crafts  Board,  agreed  with  Mitchell  that  such  individual  recognition  - as 
opposed  to  tribal  recognition  - does  not  pass  muster  under  the  federal 
crafts  law. 

"This  individual  recognition  is  not  in  keeping  with  what  we've  dealt 
with,"  she  said.  "The  state  of  Vermont's  approach  is  not  typical  of  how 
other  states  recognize  tribes." 

Now  Vermont's  Abenaki  are  going  back  to  the  Legislature  to  ask  for  a 
change  in  the  law  that  would  give  the  Vermont  commission  the  power  to 
recognize  them  as  a tribe. 

Such  a provision  was  taken  out  of  early  drafts  of  last  year's 
legislation  for  fear  it  could  lead  to  federal  recognition  of  the  Abenaki. 
Some  lawmakers  and  state  officials  long  have  spoken  of  fears  that  federal 
recognition  could  lead  to  Indian  land  claims  like  those  that  have  happened 
in  other  states. 

Those  involved  in  last  year's  legislation  said  they  tried  to  strike  a 
balance  by  acknowledging  Native  Americans'  presence  in  Vermont  while  still 
guarding  against  potential  land  claims. 

"We  tried  very  hard  to  make  it  so  the  commission  could  take  the  steps 
appropriate,"  said  Sen.  Diane  Snelling,  R-Chittenden,  the  sponsor  of  last 
year's  legislation.  "This  is  a very  complex  issue  in  terms  of  law  and 
there's  a very  human  side  to  it  that's  very  emotional,"  she  said. 

Despite  its  shortcomings,  Mitchell  said  last  year's  law  was  progress. 

"The  biggest  thing  it's  done  is  a more  healthy  dialogue  between  the 
native  community  and  the  state,"  he  said.  "Your  voice  is  heard  a little 
more  today.  There  is  no  dispute  of  whether  the  Abenaki  people  exist  in 
Vermont . " 

Information  from:  The  Burlington  Free  Press, 
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Lumbees  push  for  federal  status 
By  Venita  lenkins 
Staff  writer 


April  18,  2007 

PEMBROKE  - Lumbee  leaders  hope  the  fourth  time  is  the  charm  as  they 
prepare  to  testify  before  a congressional  committee  to  try  to  gain  federal 
recognition  for  the  tribe. 

Tribal  Chairman  limmy  Goins  and  Lumbee  supporters  will  appear  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Natural  Resources  today  to  once  again  make  the  case  for 
the  tribe. 

The  panel,  which  includes  Kelvin  Sampson  - the  men's  head  basketball 
coach  at  Indiana  University  and  a Lumbee  - will  attempt  to  show  why  the 
tribe  should  be  fully  recognized  by  the  federal  government.  The  tribe  has 
tried  to  obtain  the  status  for  more  than  100  years.  In  1956,  Congress 
recognized  the  Lumbees  as  Indians  but  did  not  provide  them  benefits  given 
to  federally  recognized  tribes. 

Tribal  leaders  have  appeared  before  congressional  committees  three  times 
in  the  past  four  years.  However,  bills  that  would  have  brought  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  Lumbees  have  failed  to  go  before  Congress  for  a vote. 

Goins  and  other  tribal  leaders  could  not  be  reached  for  comment. 

U.S.  Rep.  Mike  McIntyre  said  the  Lumbee  Recognition  Bill  has  a good 
chance  in  this  session  of  Congress.  A Democratic  Congress  could  push  the 
bill  further  along  than  in  the  past,  he  said.  McIntyre,  a Democrat  from 
Lumberton,  submitted  the  bill  in  January. 

Also,  two  Lumbee  supporters  have  gained  key  positions  in  the  House 
Committee  on  Natural  Resources.  Rep.  Nick  Rahall  II,  a Democrat  from  West 
Virginia,  is  the  committee's  chairman.  Rep.  Don  Young  of  Alaska  is  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  committee. 

"We  hope  the  atmosphere  is  ripe  for  the  tribe  to  finally  receive  the 
long  overdue  dignity  of  full  federal  recognition,"  McIntyre  said. 

The  federal  recognition  status  would  provide  $473  million  to  the  tribe 
over  four  years  for  housing,  education,  health  and  economic  development. 

The  federal  money  would  aid  tribal  members  who  live  in  Robeson,  Hoke, 
Cumberland  and  Scotland  counties. 

There  are  57,000  Lumbees  in  the  country.  About  40,000  of  them  live  in 
Robeson  and  the  surrounding  counties. 

The  witness  list  for  the  tribe  also  includes  North  Carolina  Republican  U. 
S.  Sens.  Elizabeth  Dole  and  Richard  Burr,  Lumbee  Attorney  Arlinda  Locklear 
and  anthropologist  lack  Campisi. 

Michell  Hicks,  the  principal  chief  of  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee, 
plans  to  testify  against  the  bill.  The  Eastern  Band  of  the  Cherokee  has 
said  it  would  support  legislation  that  would  clear  the  way  for  the  Lumbees 
to  go  through  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Hicks  could  not  be  reached  for  comment. 

Leaders  of  the  Tuscarora  Nation  of  Indians  of  the  Carolinas  asked  to 
testify,  but  their  request  was  denied,  said  Don  Grove,  a Washington  lawyer 
who  represents  the  tribe.  Its  leaders  claim  the  Lumbees  are  using 
Tuscarora  history  and  lineage  to  make  their  case  for  recognition. 

The  tribe  has  sent  a brief  to  be  submitted  into  the  record  explaining 
its  opposition  to  the  Lumbee  bill.  Tuscarora  leaders  also  have  talked  to 
several  members  of  the  House  Committee  on  Natural  Resources,  Grove  said. 
They  plan  to  attend  the  hearing. 

"They  are  a small  group,  but  their  arguments  are  significant,"  Grove 
said . 

"There  are  a lot  of  issues.  It  is  very  controversial  whether  the  Lumbee 
is  an  Indian  tribe,  and  for  Congress  to  bypass  these  issues  we  feel  is  ill 
advised . " 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  for  10  a.m.  in  Room  1324  of  the  Longworth  House 
Office  Building. 

Staff  writer  Venita  Jenkins  can  be  reached  at  jenkinsv@fayobserver.com 
or  (910)  738-9158. 
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Senators  propose  bill  recognizing  tribe 
By:  Stephen  Larger,  Staff  Writer 
April  23,  2007 

The  country's  largest  unrecognized  American  Indian  tribe  finally  might  be 
close  to  gaining  federal  recognition. 

A bill  proposing  recognition  for  the  Lumbee  tribe  of  North  Carolina  was 
introduced  by  Rep.  Mike  McIntyre,  D-N.C.,  in  the  U.S.  House,  where  it  was 
debated  for  two  and  a half  hours  Wednesday  by  the  committee  on  natural 
resources . 

McIntyre,  who  testified  at  the  hearing,  said  that  the  committee  is 
supportive  of  the  bill  and  that  it  could  be  voted  on  by  the  full  committee 
as  early  as  next  Wednesday. 

The  Lumbee  recognition  cause  historically  has  been  supported  by 
Democrats,  said  Stan  Knick,  director  of  the  Native  American  Resource 
Center  at  UNC-Pembroke . 

But  Republican  Sens.  Elizabeth  Dole  and  Richard  Burr  of  North  Carolina 
strongly  support  federal  recognition  for  the  tribe.  Dole  testified  before 
the  committee  and  introduced  companion  legislation  in  the  Senate. 

"Simply  put,  this  is  about  righting  a wrong. . . and  allowing  future 
generations  of  Lumbees  to  benefit  from  the  recognition  for  which  their 
ancestors  have  tirelessly  fought,"  Dole  said  in  her  testimony  on  Wednesday. 

Knick  said  the  50,000-member  tribe  has  been  waiting  for  more  than  a 
century  to  be  federally  recognized. 

"The  government  has  previously  said  'Oh  yes,  we  know  you're  Indians,' 
but  then  held  them  in  limbo,"  he  said. 

North  Carolina  has  recognized  the  tribe  since  1885,  and  the  federal 
government  recognized  them  with  the  Lumbee  Act  of  1956.  But  the  act  did 
not  grant  benefits  other  tribes  receive  and  prohibited  the  tribe  from 
being  recognized  through  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  traditional 
route  to  tribal  recognition. 

The  only  way  the  tribe  now  can  be  federally  recognized  is  through 
congressional  action.  Bills  have  come  up  many  times  in  the  past,  but  they 
always  have  been  defeated  by  one  chamber  of  Congress  or  bottled  up  in 
committee. 

"One  of  the  political  problems  is  that  there  are  so  many  Lumbees,"  Knick 
said.  "If  they  were  a tribe  of  400,  it  would  be  much  easier." 

He  said  that  a limited  financial  pie  for  American  Indians  would  have  to 
be  divided  up  in  some  new  way  to  accommodate  the  Lumbees,  a fact  that  he 
said  has  contributed  to  delays  in  recognition. 

McIntyre  said  the  Lumbees  would  be  eligible  to  receive  $403  million 
during  the  next  five  years  in  education  and  health  care  benefits  if  they 
were  recognized. 

This  money  would  be  of  tremendous  importance  to  Robeson  County,  one  of 
the  poorest  counties  in  the  country  and  where  many  Lumbees  live,  he  said. 

The  bill  has  the  support  of  the  committee's  ranking  Republican  and  of 
committee  chairman  and  Democrat  Nick  3.  Rahall  of  West  Virginia,  which 
bodes  well  for  the  legislation's  chances  of  making  it  to  the  House  floor 
for  a full  vote. 

"The  Lumbee  tribe  has  been  trapped  inside  a cruel  carnival  that  never 
ends.  They  have  been  on  a roller  coaster  of  exciting  highs  always  followed 
by  devastating  lows,"  Rahall  said  in  his  opening  remarks  Wednesday. 

"And  just  like  a roller  coaster  ride,  the  treatment  of  the  Lumbee  tribe 
is  starting  to  make  me  sick." 

Contact  the  State  & National  Editor  at  stntdesk@unc.edu. 
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Six  tribes  take  their  case  to  Congress 

The  Virginia  tribes  and  their  supporters  argue  for  federal  recognition 
as  Jamestown's  400th  anniversary  nears. 

BY  VICTOR  REKLAITIS 

223-5682 

April  19,  2007 

WASHINGTON  - Jamestown's  400th  birthday,  now  less  than  a month  away, 
loomed  over  a hearing  Wednesday  on  sovereignty  for  six  of  Virginia's 
American  Indian  tribes. 

Supporters  of  federal  recognition  for  the  tribes  repeatedly  cited  the 
upcoming  milestone,  which  will  be  marked  with  a three-day  gala  at 
Jamestown,  ending  on  the  actual  anniversary  day.  May  13. 

"It  would  be  almost  criminal  to  be  celebrating  that  settlement  without 
recognizing  the  very  Indian  tribes  that  enabled  that  settlement  to  survive, 
" said  Rep.  Jim  Moran,  D-Alexandria,  who  has  introduced  the  latest  bill 
asking  for  recognition. 

The  six  tribes  have  sought  sovereign  status  through  Congress  for  about 
seven  years.  This  year,  tribal  leaders  and  their  backers  have  worried  they 
might  never  get  the  status  if  it  doesn't  come  during  Jamestown's  big 
anniversary  year,  but  they  also  have  said  the  new  Democratic  control  of 
Congress  could  help  their  cause. 

On  Wednesday,  the  tribes  hit  the  same  opposition  as  in  previous  years. 

Rep.  Frank  Wolf,  R-McLean,  said  he  remained  concerned  that  the  latest 
recognition  bill  would  lead  to  Indian  casinos  in  Virginia  and  threaten  the 
state's  "long  history  of  clean  government,  economic  growth  and  low  crime." 

There  are  more  than  560  federally  recognized  tribes,  and  about  200 
operate  casinos. 

"The  current  tribal  leadership  has  indicated  they  do  not  want  to  pursue 
gambling,  and  I believe  them  when  they  say  that,"  Wolf  told  the  House 
Natural  Resources  Committee,  which  held  Wednesday's  hearing.  "But  I worry 
that  future  leadership  of  the  tribes  may  not  share  their  views  and  will 
pursue  establishing  tribal  casinos." 

Wolf  cited  recent  cases  of  tribes  in  Michigan  and  California  that  had 
said  they  weren't  interested  in  gambling  before  receiving  federal 
recognition,  but  then  changed  their  minds  after  getting  that  status.  After 
the  hearing,  tribal  leaders  expressed  frustration  with  this  recurring 
objection  tied  to  gambling. 

Steve  Adkins,  chief  of  the  Charles  City  County-based  Chickahominy, 
stressed  that  Moran's  bill  stipulates  that  Virginia's  governor  and 
legislature  would  have  to  approve  any  Indian  casinos. 

Adkins  asked,  "How  much  more  can  we  guarantee?" 

In  his  testimony  during  the  hearing,  Adkins  was  among  those  who  cited 
Jamestown's  anniversary  in  arguing  for  federal  recognition,  which  brings 
educational,  housing  and  medical  benefits.  He  said,  "It  is  essential  for 
Virginia's  indigenous  peoples  to  receive  that  honor  in  this  significant 
year. " 

Others  who  testified  in  support  of  the  tribes  Wednesday  included  Helen 
Rountree,  a professor  emerita  of  anthropology  at  Old  Dominion  University; 
Kenneth  Branham,  chief  of  the  Amherst  County-based  Monacan  Indian  Nation; 
and  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Barton  of  the  Virginia  Council  of  Churches,  which 
represents  18  denominations. 

Another  opponent  of  the  recognition  bill  was  a trade  group  for  gas 
stations  and  convenience  stores,  the  Virginia  Petroleum  Convenience  and 
Grocery  Association. 

The  group  didn't  testify  but  circulated  a statement  that  said  the  bill 


could  lead  to  tribes  not  having  to  pay  taxes  on  gas  or  cigarettes,  thereby 
underselling  many  small  businesses. 

The  six  tribes  seeking  recognition  through  Congress  are  Upper  Mattaponi, 
the  Chickahominy,  the  Eastern  Chickahominy,  the  Monacan  Indian  Nation,  the 
Nansemond  and  the  Rappahannock.  At  least  30  members  of  the  tribes  traveled 
to  Washington  for  Wednesday's  hearing. 

With  the  hearing  over,  the  House  Natural  Resources  Committee  now  could 
amend  or  markup  the  bill  before  voting  on  it  and  sending  it  to  the  entire 
House  of  Representatives  for  consideration. 

The  markup  could  happen  as  soon  as  next  week,  but  a spokeswoman  for  the 
committee  said  no  date's  been  set  yet. 

Tribal  leaders  had  mixed  feelings  Wednesday  about  whether  there's  any 
chance  of  getting  federal  recognition  by  Jamestown's  birthday.  Wayne 
Adkins,  an  assistant  chief  for  the  Chickahominy  and  president  for  the 
Virginia  Indian  Tribal  Alliance  for  Life,  said  that  could  require  "someone 
taking  it  up  and  making  a crusade  of  it,  basically,  to  make  sure  it 
happens . " 

"The  normal  pace  of  Congress,  it  probably  won't  happen  before  then," 
Wayne  Adkins  said. 

But  he  also  said,  "My  hope  is  that  it'll  happen  as  soon  as  possible  ... 
It  still  doesn't  feel  good  to  us  to  participate  in  those  events  and  not 
have  that  recognition  that  we  feel  the  country  should  offer  to  us.  We're 
giving  the  recognition  to  the  settlers  who  were  at  Jamestown,  but  the 
tribes  are  not  getting  that  recognition." 

Copyright  c.  2007  Daily  Press  - Hampton  Roads,  Virginia. 
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Tribal  ID  cards  to  be  more  widely  accepted  in  state 
By  PETER  JOHNSON 
Tribune  Staff  Writer 
April  21,  2007 

A bill  requiring  that  tribal  identification  cards  be  accepted  as  readily 
as  state  ID  cards  drew  little  publicity  when  it  breezed  through  the 
Legislature  and  was  signed  last  week  by  Gov.  Brian  Schweitzer. 

But  House  Bill  789  is  considered  "a  big  deal"  by  tribal  members  on 
Montana's  seven  Indian  reservations,  says  its  prime  sponsor,  state  Rep. 
Margarett  Campbell,  D-Poplar. 

"The  law  is  needed  because  of  the  whole  matter  of  government-to- 
government  cooperation  and  respect,"  she  said.  "Tribal  governments  have 
long  recognized  ID  cards  issued  by  federal  and  state  governments,  but 
there  was  a void  because  they  weren't  necessarily  accepting  tribal  ID 
cards  by  our  members.  Now  there  will  be  balance." 

Roosevelt  County  Commissioner  Gary  Macdonald  agreed. 

"We  strongly  believe  that  since  tribes  are  independent  governments  that 
our  forms  of  ID  ought  to  be  accepted  by  the  state,  just  as  we  accept 
theirs,"  he  said. 

There  are  practical  impacts  as  well,  the  Native  American  leaders  said. 
The  law  specifically  lists  a variety  of  government-related  services  that 
must  now  accept  tribal  ID  cards  as  well  as  state  ID  cards  when  the  law 
takes  effect  Oct.  1. 

They  include  purchasing  alcohol,  obtaining  a concealed  weapon  permit, 
registering  a vehicle  and  buying  a hunting  or  fishing  license. 

"We'll  make  sure  the  businesses  that  sell  our  hunting  and  fishing 
licenses  know  about  this  change,"  said  Hank  Worsech,  state  Fish  and  Game 
licensing  chief.  "Before  we  could  only  accept  a state  driver's  license,  so 


this  should  make  it  easier  for  tribal  members  to  demonstrate  their  Montana 
residence  in  getting  licenses." 

The  new  law  does  not  require  private  businesses  to  accept  a tribal  ID 
card,  just  as  there  is  no  existing  state  law  that  requires  businesses  to 
accept  a driver's  license  or  other  forms  of  state  identif ication,  said 
Greg  Petesch,  the  Legislature's  top  lawyer. 

However,  he  stressed,  "Nobody  who  is  now  accepting  ID  cards  in  their 
business  should  be  able  to  discriminate  on  the  form  of  ID  cards  they'll 
accept  because  tribal  cards  are  now  recognized  by  state  law." 

If  tavern  owners  or  merchants  abruptly  started  calling  for  a second  form 
of  identification,  that  would  be  their  prerogative,  Petesch  said,  but  they 
would  have  to  require  all  of  their  customers  to  show  two  forms  of  ID,  not 
just  tribal  members. 

"Otherwise  they  could  be  sued  for  discrimination  based  on  race  and 
political  status,"  said  Petesch,  director  of  the  Legislature's  Legal 
Services  Office. 

Macdonald  said  he  sought  the  legal  change  because  of  a problem  that 
Indian  teens  were  having  getting  state  driver's  licenses  a few  years  ago 
on  the  Fort  Peck  Indian  Reservation.  Parents  were  concerned  that  state 
licensing  officials  were  rejecting  their  teens'  applications  for  driver's 
licenses  because  they  didn't  have  two  forms  of  identification  and  the 
tribal  ID  card  apparently  wasn't  fully  recognized. 

Dean  Roberts,  administrator  of  the  Montana  Motor  Vehicle  Division, 

Friday  explained  what  the  problem  had  been  and  how  it  was  cleared  up  at 
least  two  years  ago. 

Roberts  said  the  state  requires  two  forms  of  identification  and  that  the 
primary  form  should  be  a one-piece,  digital  card  that  can't  be  tampered 
with  as  easily  as  a laminated  card. 

He  said  licensing  officials  turned  down  other  ID  cards  that  were 
laminated  besides  tribal,  including  military  and  college  cards. 

But  the  agency  has  worked  carefully  with  Montana's  reservations,  which 
have  since  adopted  the  more  secure  digital  ID  cards,  which  are  accepted, 
Roberts  said. 

Federal  law  allows  each  Indian  tribe  to  determine  what  should  be  on  its 
ID  card,  Campbell  said,  and  most  require  considerably  more  documentation 
than  state  IDs,  including  Social  Security  number,  birth  date,  tribal 
enrollment  and  birth  certificates  proving  their  parents'  tribal  heritage. 

She  said  she  is  glad  the  new  law  will  make  it  illegal  to  alter  the 
information  on  a tribal  identification  card,  just  as  it's  illegal  to 
tamper  with  a state  ID  card. 

"I  don't  want  to  weaken  the  standards  for  tribal  ID  cards  in  any  way," 
she  said. 

The  second-term  legislator  said  she  was  surprised  how  easily  HB789 
sailed  through  the  Legislature. 

Nobody  testified  against  the  bill  in  either  its  House  or  Senate 
committee  hearing,  Campbell  said. 

The  House  of  Representatives  approved  the  bill  86-13,  and  none  of  the  13 
conservative  House  members  who  opposed  it  spoke  against  it,  she  said.  The 
Senate  approved  the  bill  49-0. 

Montana  Chamber  of  Commerce  President  Webb  Brown  said  his  business 
lobbying  group  opted  not  to  oppose  the  bill  "because  we  didn't  have  any 
significant  concerns  from  our  members  that  it  would  create  any  issues, 
such  as  the  veracity  of  the  tribal  ID  cards." 

Reach  Tribune  Staff  Writer  Peter  Johnson  at  791-1476, 

800  438-6600  or  pjohnson@greatfallstribune . com . 
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Aftermath  of  Central  incident  shows  racial  tensions  still  exist 
By  Journal  Editorial  Board 
April  22,  2007 

The  reasons  he  did  it  are  unknown,  but  the  fact  remains:  The  Central  High 
School  student  arrested  Tuesday  for  lying  to  officials  about  seeing  a man 
with  a handgun  specifically  described  the  phantom  gun-toter  as  an  American 
Indian . 

Specifically,  the  15-year-old  suspect,  who  is  white,  said  the  alleged 
gunman  was  an  Indian  male,  about  5 feet  8 inches  tall  and  wearing  a white 
hooded  sweatshirt  and  blue  jeans. 

And  even  though  the  report  was  fabricated,  the  reverberations  in  its 
aftermath  show  that  Rapid  City  still  has  problems  with  race  relations. 

Readers  have  criticized  the  Rapid  City  Journal  for  reporting,  on  Page  1 
of  Wednesday's  newspaper,  that  some  in  the  community  were  worried  about 
increased  racial  tensions  at  Central  because  the  gunman  was  said  to  be  an 
Indian.  Some  said  the  newspaper  has  raised  a racial  issue  that  doesn't 
exist  by  its  "sensational"  reporting. 

We  disagree  and  stand  by  our  story.  This  teenager  made  a conscious 
decision  to  choose  an  Indian  as  his  alleged  gunman.  Why  not  a fellow 
Caucasian  for  his  mythical  tale?  How  he  came  to  make  that  choice,  one  that 
has  upset  many  in  the  community,  should  concern  us  all. 

Rapid  City  has  a long  history  of  racial  issues  involving  Caucasians  and 
Indians,  and  also  African-Americans . True,  we've  come  a long  way,  but  we 
still  have  a long  way  to  go  to  improve  relations  among  races  to  the  point 
that  discrimination  and  racial  tensions  don't  exist. 

The  late  Art  LaCroix,  a Santee  Sioux,  used  to  talk  about  facing  racial 
discrimination  when  he  returned  here  from  World  War  II,  and  how  conditions 
later  improved  to  the  point  that  Rapid  City  voters  elected  him  mayor  for 
six  terms. 

But  LaCroix  could  be  considered  an  exception.  He  became  a successful 
businessman  before  entering  municipal  politics  and  earned  the  respect  of 
people  of  all  races. 

That's  not  so  with  other  members  of  the  Indian  community,  who  notice 
both  covert  and  overt  signs  of  discrimination.  They  talk  about  clerks 
following  them  around  stores,  listening  to  racial  slurs,  having  trouble 
finding  a job. 

White  residents  may  deny  we  have  a racist  community  and  respond  with 
reports  of  reverse  discrimination.  And  there's  no  doubt  that  happens,  too. 

What's  the  answer?  It  may  start  with  something  as  simple  as  a nod  and 
smile  to  someone  you  pass  on  the  street,  and  progress  to  forming 
friendships  with  people  of  other  races.  The  city  and  school  district 
should  re-examine  their  role  in  helping  to  dispel  stereotypes  and  consider 
teaming  up  for  a series  of  forums  to  help  open  a meaningful  dialogue  in 
our  community. 

We  need  to  work  together  to  discard  the  race  card. 

Copyright  c.  2007  Rapid  City  Journal.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Native  educators  struggle  to  fund  language  programs 
By  JODI  RAVE  of  the  Missoulian 
April  15,  2007 

BOZEMAN  - Verda  King  gets  excited  when  she  talks  about  teaching  youths  in 


a nearby  public  school  how  to  speak  the  Cheyenne  language  from  her  office 
at  the  Dull  Knife  Community  College. 

"This  class  has  done  a marvelous  job/'  said  King  of  her  12  students. 
"We've  translated  nursery  rhymes,  like  Humpty  Dumpty.  And  it's  been  fun. 
We've  learned  Cheyenne  songs  and  I'm  learning  my  own  language." 

She's  teaching  12  students  in  an  elementary  school  in  Colstrip  by 
satellite  from  a tribal  college  classroom  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
Reservation  in  southeastern  Montana. 

King  spoke  during  a panel  presentation  at  the  26th  annual  conference  of 
the  Montana  Indian  Education  Association  where  teachers  across  the  state 
discussed  tribal  language  preservation  efforts. 

Language  teachers  like  King  are  fervent  in  their  need  to  preserve  the 
language,  and  believe  they  can  make  a difference.  But  they  face  many 
obstacles  - no  K-12  curricula  and  a lack  of  state  support  - that 
effectively  prevent  them  from  teaching  students  their  Native  languages 
like  Cree,  Gros  Ventre,  Kootenai  and  Nakota. 

Typically,  the  number  of  new  language  speakers  remains  stagnant. 

The  most  proven  method  of  teaching  a language  is  through  immersion 
schools,  but  the  state  Legislature  recently  nixed  House  Bill  750,  which 
called  for  the  state  to  provide  funding  for  three  existing  tribe-based 
immersion  schools,  including  the  Gros  Ventre,  Salish  and  Blackfeet 
programs.  The  bill  never  made  it  out  of  committee  to  reach  a full  vote 
before  the  Legislature. 

About  90  percent  of  Native  students  attend  public  schools. 

It's  been  difficult  for  tribes  to  start  their  own  immersion  schools 
independent  of  the  state  because  they  can't  afford  it.  The  Confederated 
Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  were  able  to  create  an  immersion  school  because 
the  tribe  pays  for  the  majority  of  the  private  school's  operating  budget. 
But  other  tribes  in  the  state  don't  have  the  same  economic  options  to 
start  their  own. 

In  the  past,  federal  grants  typically  precluded  funding  to  go  to 
immersion  schools.  But  in  2006  Congress  passed  the  Esther  Martinez  Native 
American  Languages  Preservation  Act,  which  promises  to  revive  language 
preservation  efforts  and  the  act  makes  immersion  school  funding  a high 
priority.  Fort  Belknap  is  one  of  the  first  reservations  in  Montana  to 
apply  for  the  grant,  which  could  infuse  the  community  with  $300,000  over  a 
three-year  period. 

Meanwhile,  tribal  language  teachers  typically  are  left  using  myriad  and 
unsystematic  methods  in  language  instruction  since  they  don't  have  a 
standardized  curriculum. 

The  Office  of  Public  Instruction  doesn't  have  a budget  for  language 
preservation . 

"We're  doing  very  little  because  we  don't  have  any  money  dedicated  to 
language  programs,"  said  Lynn  Hinch,  the  bilingual  specialist  for  the 
state  Office  of  Public  Instruction.  "We  need  a K-12  program.  Teachers  here 
talked  about  teaching  three  times  a week  for  15  minutes.  You  can't  teach  a 
language  in  15  minutes.  Spanish  teachers  wouldn't  put  up  with  that. 

English  teachers  wouldn't  put  up  with  that.  Math  teachers  wouldn't  put  up 
with  that." 

Tribal  languages  have  "little  support  at  the  state  level,"  said  Hinch. 

Native  people  say  they  lack  state  support  because  they  are  still 
fighting  historic  assimilation  practices,  which  stripped  indigenous  people 
of  their  language,  said  Henrietta  Mann,  a Montana  State  University 
professor  emeritus. 

"Those  that  came  to  live  with  us  were  steeped  in  their  own  cultural 

world  views  and  wanted  everyone  else  to  be  like  them,  to  the  way  we  were 

educated  to  the  way  we're  supposed  to  think,"  said  Mann.  "In  order  to 
accomplish  that,  they  sought  to  destroy  to  Native  languages. 

"You  still  have  this  tendency  to  want  to  change  us,  to  homogenize  us.  It 
hasn't  changed,"  said  Mann. 

"I  think  it's  a threat  to  them,"  said  Minerva  Allen,  a tribal  elder 
cultural  coordinator  for  the  communities  of  the  Fort  Belknap  Reservation. 
"They  feel  they  can't  understand  us  and  they  want  us  all  to  be  equal  in 

their  sense  of  equal,  not  in  ours.  They  want  us  all  to  be  in  this  melting 

pot  of  all  races.  They  had  a hard  time  getting  us  to  learn  English  and  now 


we  want  to  turn  around  and  learn  our  Native  language." 

But  many  people  fail  to  understand  that  a bilingual  speaker  more  readily 
absorbs  new  knowledge  and  abstract  concepts  because  they  can  view  and 
participate  in  life  from  multiple  vantage  points,  said  Richard  Little  Bear 
president  of  the  Dull  Knife  Community  College. 

Rebuilding  a language  base  isn't  easy  work.  One  of  the  first  steps  is  to 
create  a persistent  awareness  of  the  language,  said  Tachini  Pete, 
executive  director  of  Nkwusm,  a Salish  revitalization  school  on  the 
Flathead  Reservation. 

Language  preservation  is  at  a critical  level  because  most  fluent 
language  speakers  are  dying. 

"We  could  lose  30  or  40  speakers  in  a matter  of  two  or  three  years," 
said  Pete.  Today,  there  are  only  56  people  who  grew  up  speaking  Salish  as 
a first  language.  The  tribe  lost  about  50  speakers  in  the  last  15  years. 
Most  living  speakers  are  now  over  age  70. 

"We  got  to  teach  the  young  adults  and  teachers  to  teach  the  language 
before  the  elders  are  gone,"  said  the  69-year-old  Allen.  "That's  why  I'm 
always  telling  everybody,  'Hurry,  I only  have  a few  years  to  live.'  " 

Reach  reporter  3odi  Rave  at  1-800-366-7186  or  jodi.rave@lee.net 
Copyright  c.  2007  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Tim  Giago:  Mainstream  media  ignores  the  real  issues 
April  16,  2007 

When  I was  a boy  we  lived  in  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  community  of  Kyi 
My  father,  Tim,  worked  as  a clerk  and  butcher  for  Chris  Dam,  a man  who 
owned  the  local  market. 

One  Sunday  I found  my  father  sitting  on  the  steps  at  our  house  watching 
intently  as  our  pet  Bulldog,  Butch,  carried  a large  bone  in  his  mouth  that 
my  dad  brought  home  from  his  job  as  a butcher.  Butch  would  dig  a hole, 
place  the  bone  in  the  hole,  quickly  cover  it  with  dirt  and  then  walk 
around  the  yard  sniffing  the  air.  He  would  then  rush  back  to  the  hole  he 
had  just  dug,  dig  up  the  bone,  and  find  another  spot  to  dig  so  he  could 
re-bury  the  bone. 

This  activity  went  on  for  quite  a long  time  as  Butch  repeated  his 
activity  and  finally  my  father  said,  "That  dog  is  going  to  worry  that  bone 
to  death."  His  comment  has  come  back  to  me  several  times  over  my  lifetime 
because  the  term  is  so  applicable  to  what  is  happening  around  us  for  as 
far  back  as  I can  remember. 

When  I watched  the  24/7  news  channels  go  on  and  on  about  Anna  Nicole,  my 
dad's  comment  came  to  mind.  When  I watched  the  media  overkill  on  the 
Hurricane  Katrina,  the  tsunami  tragedy  in  the  Pacific,  and  now  the  media 
strangulation  of  Don  Imus,  my  father's  words  come  back  to  me. 

It  seems  that  any  event  the  mainstream  media  feels  is  newsworthy  is  an 
event  that  will  be  played  over  and  over  with  slight  variations  until  we 
finally  just  tune  it  out.  These  media  decisions  are  apparently  made  in 
some  corporate  office  in  New  York  City  and  the  deciders  seem  to  believe 
that  whatever  the  easterners  find  newsworthy  is  a reflection  of  how  the 
rest  of  America  must  feel.  And  that  is  totally  wrong. 

The  Anna  Nicole  story  played  for  about  two  issues  on  the  inside  page  of 
our  local  daily  here  in  Rapid  City,  SD  and  then  it  was  gone.  I never  saw 
one  line  about  it  in  the  Indian  newspapers  I read.  But  the  bottom  line  is 
that  we  are  not  idiots.  If  there  is  a story  the  mainstream  media  finds 
intriguing,  we  read  it,  we  understand  it,  and  then  we  move  on.  We  don't 
need  to  see  it  day  after  day,  night  after  night,  and  hour  after  hour.  As 
much  as  the  mainstream  media  would  have  you  believe,  we  are  not  a nation 


of  sheep. 

What  other  news  stories  are  being  ignored  while  the  MSM  (mainstream 
media)  pontificates  and  hyperventilates  over  stories  of  sensationalism? 

The  24/7  news  channels  have  clearly  influenced  the  once  staid  network  news 
channels  to  fall  in  line.  What  used  to  pass  as  news  is  nearly  unending 
"Infotainment . " 

Well,  I and  many  other  Americans  do  not  want  to  be  entertained  by  our 
news  sources.  We  want  the  hardcore  facts  presented  to  us  in  an  intelligent 
manner  so  that  we  can  sift  through  them  and  make  up  our  own  minds  about 
what  it  means  to  us. 

This  past  week  the  two  Reverends,  A1  and  Hesse,  showed  up  on  nearly 
every  news  channel  on  the  airwaves.  It  is  true  that  millions  of  other 
American,  including  me,  detested  the  horrific  comments  made  by  Don  Imus  on 
his  radio  and  television  show.  They  were  thoughtless,  heartless,  and 
racist.  But  I do  not  need  the  media  to  use  A1  and  Hesse  to  beat  me  over 
the  head  hour  after  hour.  Believe  it  or  not,  most  Americans  are  not  racist 
and  most  of  us  went  to  the  heart  of  this  matter  immediately. 

I was  in  the  news  several  years  ago  and  my  political  situation  caused 
Rush  Limbaugh  to  make  some  comments  about  me  on  his  radio  show.  Because  I 
am  an  American  Indian,  he  chose  to  use  an  array  of  tired  cliche's  such  as 
"smoke  signals,  tipi,  and  powwow"  to  indicate  how  hip  he  was  on  Indian 
issues.  Well,  I do  not  live  in  a tipi  or  use  smoke  signals  to  communicate 
but  I will  admit  to  attending  one  or  two  powwows  each  year.  It  was  just 
the  idea  that  in  order  to  define  who  I was,  Limbaugh  had  to  bring  in  what 
amounted  to  racist  speculations  to  make  a connection  to  me. 

The  MSM  needs  to  get  out  of  New  York  City  and  come  out  to  the 
hinterlands  to  discover  that  there  are  folks  out  here  that  do  not 
subscribe  to  their  brand  of  news.  We  read  it  or  see  it  one  time  and  that 
is  enough.  We  do  not  want  to,  or  need  to,  be  literally  inundated  with  news 
about  Anna  Nicole,  Don  Imus,  or  the  two  Reverends.  They  might  even  ask 
themselves  if  these  stories  are  really  news?  Didn't  such  stories  used  to 
be  seen  on  Entertainment  Tonight  only? 

The  few  times  the  Indian  people  of  America  see  the  national  media  is 
when  there  is  something  tragic  or  controversial  happening.  Remember  the 
hours  of  coverage  at  Wounded  Knee  II  in  1973?  The  media  came,  they  saw, 
and  then  they  left,  never  to  return.  How  many  of  you  have  ever  wondered 
what  happened  in  the  aftermath  of  Wounded  Knee  II?  Remember  the  school 
shooting  tragedy  on  the  Red  Lake  Reservation  in  Minnesota?  What  happened 
at  Red  Lake  after  the  tragedy?  These  are  stories  that  also  need  to  be  told. 

Heading  into  an  election  year  you  can  bet  your  boots  that  the  MSM  will 
find  many  bones  to  worry  to  death  while  we,  the  real  mainstream,  continue 
to  turn  off  our  television  sets  and  radios  sick  and  tired  of  a media  that 
treats  us  like  a bunch  of  thrill  seeking  idiots. 

Did  we  bring  this  upon  ourselves?  Edward  R.  Murrow  must  be  spinning  in 
his  grave. 

McClatchy  News  Service  in  Washington,  DC  distributes  Tim  Giago's  weekly 
column.  He  can  be  reached  at  najournalists@rushmore.com.  Giago  was  also 
the  founder  and  former  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Lakota  Times  and  Indian 
Country  Today  newspapers  and  the  founder  and  first  president  of  the  Native 
American  Hournalists  Association.  He  was  a Nieman  Fellow  at  Harvard  in  the 
class  of  1990  - 1991. 

Clear  Light  Books  of  Santa  Fe,  NM  (harmon@clearlightbooks . com)  published 
his  latest  book,  "Children  Left  Behind". 

Copyright  c.  2007  Indianz.com. 
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School  shootings  become  a frightening  trend 
Dorreen  Yellow  Bird 
April  18,  2007 

When  death  comes  in  large  packages,  the  question  "why?"  is  the  bloody  bow 
that  needs  to  be  untied. 

Perhaps  there  never  will  be  a clear  answer  as  to  why  one  person  turns 
into  a killer  while  another  becomes  an  exemplary  leader  or  citizen.  But  if 
history  is  a teacher,  then  this  trend  of  bloodletting  in  our  schools  for 
the  past  10  years  is  something  to  heed. 

I do  not  believe  it  is  just  the  nature  of  man.  Things  like  this  don't 
just  happen.  School  shootings  are  not  that  common  in  our  history. 

Something  seems  to  be  changing  our  young  people.  If  you  look  back  at  the 
school-related  shootings,  most  have  taken  place  within  a fairly  short  span 
of  years. 

I set  out  to  review  the  history  of  school  shootings  after  watching  and 
listening  to  the  hour-by-hour  account  of  the  killings  at  Virginia  Tech  in 
Blacksburg,  Va.  Is  this  just  the  way  of  our  nation?  I wondered. 

The  32  people  killed  set  a sad  new  record.  It  is  the  highest  number 
killed  in  a school  setting,  with  one  exception:  On  May  18,  1927,  Andrew 
Kehoe  killed  more  than  just  students.  He  killed  45  people  and  injured  58. 

After  a year  of  planning,  Kehoe  placed  explosives  in  his  farm  buildings 
and  the  local  school,  then  used  his  car  as  a bomb.  His  aim  was  to  kill 
those  whom  he  said  put  his  farm  at  risk.  He  blamed  the  community  for  his 
failures . 

At  high  noon  on  Aug.  1,  1966,  Charles  Joseph  Whitman  killed  15  people 
from  the  main  tower  at  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin  before  he  was 
shot  by  police.  Reports  say  he  had  a brain  tumor  that  probably  caused  his 
actions . 

Similar  to  the  Virginia  Tech  killings  are  the  Columbine  High  School 
shootings  on  April  20,  1999.  We  still  remember  vivid  and  terrifying 
pictures  of  students  climbing  out  windows  and  running  with  arms  over  their 
heads,  as  well  as  the  footage  of  still  bodies  being  carried  from  the 
school . 

The  shootings  in  the  Red  Lake  Nation  school  in  Red  Lake,  Minn.,  didn't 
make  much  of  a national  impact,  perhaps  because  "only"  10  were  killed.  But 
for  our  community,  the  shootings  were  a deep  wound  that  only  now  is 
beginning  to  heal.  The  incident  took  place  in  an  American  Indian  community 
where  the  culture  and  ways  weren't  easy  to  understand,  but  the  majority 
who  died  were  high  school  students. 

Then  on  Oct.  3,  2006,  in  the  West  Nickel  Mines  Amish  School  in  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.,  10  young  school  girls  - ages  6 to  13  - were  shot.  Five  of  the 
girls  died;  the  killer,  Charles  Roberts  IV,  took  his  own  life. 

The  Amish  are  a community  of  people  who  have  steered  away  from  the 
mainstream  because  they  don't  condone  violence.  Although  violence  came  to 
them,  they  turned  that  violence  into  forgiveness,  to  the  surprise  of  many 
people  outside  their  community. 

And  Monday,  the  record  was  broken  when  Cho  Seung-hui,  a South  Korean 
student,  opened  fire  in  a dormitory  and  classroom  building  at  Virginia 
Tech . 

Experts  say  they're  not  sure  why  school  shootings  happen.  Drugs  and 
antidepressants  are  possible  causes;  at  this  point,  though,  such  theories 
are  just  educated  guesses. 

But  the  number  of  incidents  in  a relatively  short  time  span  seems  to 
indicate  a trend.  Perhaps  the  violence  fed  to  us  through  the  media 
provides  a path  for  our  own  anger  and  frustrations.  I admit  there  are 
times  when  I watch  "who  done  it?"  shows  such  as  "Law  and  Order"  or  "CSI," 
shows  in  which  the  murder  and  killing  seem  to  get  more  violent  and  bizarre 
each  week.  Actually,  I no  longer  watch  "CSI"  because  it  is  too  graphic  and 
comes  into  my  dreams  at  night. 

While  at  home  over  the  weekend,  I was  astounded  to  hear  about  a rash  of 
violence  and  sexual  abuse  among  teens.  Again,  if  you  watch  music  videos 
and  much  of  what  is  called  entertainment  today,  you  see  that  we  are  fed 
crime  and  sex  as  easily  as  a bowl  of  rice  and  chicken. 

Not  everything  on  television  corrupts  and  causes  nightmares.  There  are 


some  wonderful,  entertaining  shows.  A good  example  is  the  new  series 
"Planet  Earth/'  a National  Geographic  wonder  that  is  too  good  to  miss. 

There  are  others,  many  of  them  on  channels  featuring  the  Food  Network,  the 
Discovery  channel.  Animal  Planet,  the  History  Channel  and  some  darn  good 
movies . 

The  more  we  watch  murder  and  violence  on  television,  do  we  become  more 
callous  to  the  real  thing? 

We  need  to  think  seriously  about  our  children,  other  people  and  how  we 
can  live  more  peacefully. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird  is  a reporter  and  columnist.  Her  columns 
appear  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  on  the  opinion  pages  of  the  Herald. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald . com 

Copyright  c.  2006  Grand  Forks  Herald,  Forum  Communications  Co.,  Fargo  ND. 
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More  Natives  turning  to  journalism 
April  21,  2007 

CRAZY  HORSE,  S.D.  - Cheryl  Cedar  Face  said  she's  going  to  be  a news 
reporter . 

The  Pine  Ridge  High  School  student  plans  to  attend  the  University  of 
South  Dakota  this  fall  and  earn  a degree  in  journalism. 

But  a year  ago.  Cedar  Face  never  even  considered  writing  to  make  a 
living.  That  changed  after  she  attended  a newspaper  career  conference  in 
the  heart  of  the  Black  Hills. 

Students  who  attend  the  conference  are  divided  into  reporting  teams  and 
given  a news  story  to  report  and  write  under  the  guidance  of  mentors. 

"When  I first  got  here,  I wasn't  interested  in  being  a journalist,"  the 
18-year-old  said.  "But  once  we  broke  into  groups,  I found  I liked 
interviewing  people  and  telling  other  people's  stories." 

She  liked  it  enough  to  return,  joining  163  students  from  11  states  at 
the  eighth  annual  Native  American  Journalism  Career  Conference  for  high 
school  and  college  students. 

The  event  was  April  17-19  at  the  Crazy  Horse  Memorial,  south  of  Rapid 
City,  S.D. 

I've  attended  the  conference  intermittently  and  participated  in  the 
launch  eight  years  ago  during  my  first  year  reporting  for  the  Lee 
Enterprises  newspaper  chain. 

Organizers  at  the  A1  Neuharth  Media  Center  at  the  University  of  South 
Dakota  have  steadfastly  worked  to  build  upon  and  improve  the  journalism 
career  program  since  then.  It  was  heartening  to  return  this  year  to  see  a 
record  number  of  students  fill  the  Crazy  Horse  Memorial  auditorium. 

I've  been  working  as  a daily  newspaper  journalist  for  10  years.  I've  had 
several  opportunities  in  my  career  to  attend  journalism  diversity 
conferences  across  the  country. 

The  mantra  is  always  the  same:  We  need  more  Native  journalists. 

But  no  organization  has  done  more  or  has  been  as  effective  as  the 
Freedom  Forum  and  the  A1  Neuharth  Media  Center  at  USD.  They  do  more  than 
preach  about  diversity  in  the  newsroom.  They  actively  participate.  And  the 
Native  American  Journalism  Career  Conference  is  the  fruit  of  those  efforts. 

Jack  Marsh,  the  Freedom  Forum's  vice  president  of  diversity  programs, 
remembers  a meeting  with  other  media  leaders  who  lamented  about  the  low 
number  of  Natives  in  newsrooms. 

Few  work  as  copy  editors,  photographers,  managing  editors  and  reporters. 
Of  57,000  newsroom  employees,  only  323  self-identify  as  Native,  according 
to  the  2007  annual  diversity  report  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 


Editors . 

The  numbers  typically  have  remained  stagnant  over  the  past  decade.  But 
significant  change  is  in  the  works,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  groups  like 
the  Freedom  Forum.  The  2007  ASNE  diversity  report  showed  a 7 percent 
increase  in  Natives  in  the  newsroom. 

It's  not  an  accident.  It's  a victory  that  started.  Marsh  said,  with  a 
simple  question:  "What  can  we  do?" 

"This  conference  started  as  a brainstorming  session,"  he  said.  "Several 
of  us  were  embarrassed  by  low  numbers  of  Native  Americans  in  journalism, 
especially  in  South  Dakota." 

The  group  decided  to  create  an  environment  that  would  introduce  aspiring 
reporters  to  journalism. 

The  program  blossomed. 

"We've  instilled  interest,"  Marsh  said. 

But  the  work  wasn't  finished. 

Question  No.  2: 

"What's  next?" 

The  year  after  the  first  conference  of  students  at  Crazy  Horse,  the 
Freedom  Forum-led  group  created  the  American  Indian  Journalism  Institute, 
a three-week  boot  camp  at  USD  that  gives  students  a more  intimate 
introduction  to  journalism.  It's  aimed  at  college  students  interested  in 
pursuing  a degree  in  journalism. 

Last  year,  20  students  completed  the  boot  camp;  17  were  awarded 
newspaper  internships  across  the  country.  I'm  glad  to  report  that  more 
than  one-third  of  the  internships  were  awarded  by  my  employer,  Lee 
Enterprises . 

The  high  school  and  college  journalism  programs  have  also  spawned  Reznet 
News,  an  Internet  site  and  project  of  the  University  of  Montana  School  of 
Journalism  and  the  Robert  C.  Maynard  Institute  for  Journalism  Education. 

The  network  has  become  a news  outlet  for  university  and  tribal  college 
students  across  the  country. 

The  effort  to  move  more  Natives  into  the  pipeline  continues  to  grow  and 
succeed . 

I've  been  a mentor,  panelist  and  guest  speaker  at  the  Native  American 
Journalism  Career  Conference  and  the  American  Indian  Journalism  Institute. 
It's  always  inspiring  to  see  students  excited  about  journalism. 

But  it's  not  a perfect  world. 

I spoke  with  one  of  the  committee  members  of  the  conference  at  Crazy 
Horse,  and  he  had  a grievance.  He  wished  more  experienced  Native 
journalists  were  on  hand  to  mentor  students.  The  same  can  be  said  of  the 
American  Indian  Journalism  Institute,  where  most  of  the  time,  a cadre  of 
non-Natives  is  leading  the  teaching  sessions. 

It's  time,  once  again,  for  the  Freedom  Forum  to  ask: 

What's  next? 

Jodi  Rave  covers  Native  issues  for  the  Missoulian  and  other 
Lee  Enterprises  newspapers. 

She  can  be  reached  at  1-800-366-7186  or  jodi.rave@lee.net 
Copyright  c.  2007  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Virginia  Tech,  Indians,  and  comics 
April  18,  2007 

The  Virginia  Tech  massacre  is  another  in  a long  series  of  American 
tragedies.  We've  seen  it  all  many  times  before.  Put  a young  man,  a school. 


and  a gun  together  and  you've  got  a deadly  combination. 

But  is  this  tragedy  a senseless  one?  From  Columbine  to  the  massacre  on 
the  Red  Lake  reservation,  I've  written  about  these  shootings  before.  I've 
done  my  best  to  make  sense  of  them. 

Under  the  heading  of  violence,  here  are  some  postings  on  the  subject: 
Analysis 

Understanding  America's  violent  ways: 

- America's  cultural  mindset  We  expect  the  American  Dream... but  we're 
stuck  with  the  American  reality. 

- America  the  warrior  society  War  and  violence  "have  been  pervasive  in 
American  life  and  culture  from  this  country's  earliest  days." 

- A Latin  view  of  American-style  violence  The  world  notes  our 
hyper-individualism  and  gunslinger  mentality. 

- Some  arguments  for  gun  control  A lone-gunman  type  displays  America's 
obsession  with  its  manhood. 

Sources 

The  media  is  the  gateway  of  American  culture: 

- The  evidence  against  media  violence  Violence  expert  David  Grossman 
and  others  lay  out  the  facts. 

- Highlights  of  the  FTC  report  on  media  violence  The  mass  media  sells 
sex  and  violence  constantly,  24/7. 

- Are  parents  responsible  for  their  kids'  violence?  Try  "troubled  youth 
toxic  environment  and  peer  dynamics." 

- SchoolRumors.com:  a typical  media  influence  How  our  culture 
inculcates  aggression  and  hostility  in  kids. 

Other  than  Red  Lake,  is  there  any  connection  between  Virginia  Tech  and 
Indians  and  comics?  In  a word,  yes. 

We  live  in  a violent  cowboy  culture.  It  was  founded  on  the  idea  of  a 
chosen  land  for  a chosen  people.  Indians  stood  in  the  way  of  this  warped 
vision;  they  said  no  to  America's  manifest  destiny.  They  were  the  first 
but  not  the  last  to  pay  a price  for  it. 

Our  children  grow  up  repeating  the  lessons  of  history  - playing  soldiers 
or  cops  and  robbers  or  cowboys  and  Indians.  They  learn  from  countless 
media  sources  that  you're  not  an  adult  unless  you  solve  your  own  problems. 
And  the  way  to  solve  them  is  with  force  - with  a gun. 

Comic  books,  cartoons,  and  video  games  are  ubiquitous  among  today's 
youth.  Even  though  we  claim  to  prefer  peace,  the  majority  of  them  feature 
violent  conflicts.  Frequently  they  involve  guns. 

In  that  sense  these  mediums  are  worse  than  movies  and  TV  shows,  where 
violent  conflicts  don't  occur  so  often.  So  our  youth's  favorite  media  is 
the  most  violent  media.  From  it  they  learn  to  accept  violence  and 
aggression  as  the  norm. 

So  what  does  a troubled  boy  do  these  days?  Does  he  go  to  an  revered 
elder  for  counseling?  Does  he  listen  to  a moral  story  for  its  lessons? 

Does  he  seek  mental  health  treatment  at  a local  clinic? 

Or  does  he  do  what  our  culture  and  media  tell  him  to  do:  strike  first 
and  ask  questions  later?  Be  a victor  or  be  a victim?  Kill  or  be  killed? 

The  answers  are  obvious.  While  you're  enjoying  the  latest  SCALPED  comic. 
Grand  Theft  Auto  game,  or  300  movie,  think  about  them. 

BlueCornComics.com,  Copyright  c.  2007  by  Rob  Schmidt. 
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A Native  Perspective  on  Virginia  Tech  Headlines 
By  Kat  Teraji 
April  19,  2007 


Bury  my  heart  at  Wounded  Knee,  Deep  in  the  Earth,  Cover  me  with  pretty 
lies  - bury  my  heart  at  Wounded  Knee.  Didn't  we  learn  to  crawl,  and  still 
our  history  gets  written  in  a liar's  scrawl.  They  tell  'ya  "Honey,  you  can 
still  be  an  Indian  d-d-down  at  the  'Y'  on  Saturday  nights."  - lyrics  to 
"Bury  My  Heart  at  Wounded  Knee,"  written  by  Buffy  St.  Marie 

"The  worst  shooting  rampage  in  American  history..."  "Massacre  and 
Mourning,  33  die  in  worst  shooting  in  U.S.  History,"  and  "Rampage  called 
worst  mass  shooting  in  U.S.  history."  "What  first  appeared  to  be  a single 
shooting  death  unfolded  into  the  worst  gun  massacre  in  the  nation's 
history. " 

You've  seen  and  heard  these  headlines  and  reports  all  week  as  the  media 
provided  non-stop  coverage  of  the  tragic  shooting  of  33  people  at  Virginia 
Tech  University  on  Monday. 

"The  worst  in  U.S.  history..."  Really?  It  is  certainly  the  worst  shooting 
on  a college  campus  in  modern  U.S.  history.  But  if  we  think  it  is  the 
worst  shooting  rampage  in  U.S.  history,  then  we  are  a singularly 
uneducated  nation. 

"I  can't  take  one  more  of  these  headlines,"  said  loan  Redfern,  a member 
of  the  Lakota  Sioux  tribe  who  lives  in  Hollister.  We  met  at  First  Street 
Coffee  to  talk  while  we  scanned  Internet  stories.  "Haven't  any  of  these 
people  ever  heard  of  the  Massacre  at  Sand  Creek  in  Colorado,  where 
Methodist  minister  Col.  Chivington  massacred  between  200  and  400  Cheyenne 
and  Arapaho  Indians,  most  of  them  women,  children,  and  elderly  men?" 

Chivington  specifically  ordered  the  killing  of  children,  and  when  he  was 
asked  why,  he  said,  "Kill  and  scalp  all,  big  and  little;  nits  make  lice." 

At  Wounded  Knee  Creek  in  South  Dakota,  the  U.S.  7th  Cavalry  attacked  350 
unarmed  Lakota  Sioux  on  December  29,  1890.  While  engaged  in  a spiritual 
practice  known  as  the  "Ghost  Dance,"  approximately  90  warriors  and  200 
women  and  children  were  killed.  Although  the  attack  was  officially 
reported  as  an  "unjustifiable  massacre"  by  Field  Commander  General  Nelson 
A.  Miles,  23  soldiers  were  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor  for  the  slaughter. 

The  unarmed  Lakota  men  fought  back  with  bare  hands.  The  elderly  men  and 
women  stood  and  sang  their  death  songs  while  falling  under  the  hail  of 
bullets.  Soldiers  stripped  the  bodies  of  the  dead  Lakota,  keeping  their 
ceremonial  religious  clothing  as  souvenirs. 

"To  say  the  Virginia  shooting  is  the  worst  in  all  of  U.S.  history  is  to 
pour  salt  on  old  wounds-it  means  erasing  and  forgetting  all  of  our 
ancestors  who  were  killed  in  the  past,"  Redfern  said. 

"The  use  of  hyperbole  and  lack  of  historical  perspective  seems  all  too 
ubiquitous  in  much  of  the  current  mainstream  media,"  Redfern  said.  "My 
intention  is  not  to  downplay  the  horror  of  what  has  happened  this  week  in 
any  way.  But  we  have  a 500-year  history  of  mass  shootings  on  American  soil, 
and  let's  not  forget  it." 

This  is  only  the  most  recent  mass  shooting  massacre  in  a long  history  of 
mass  shootings  in  a country  engaged  in  a long  love  affair  with  firearms 
and  very  little  interest  in  gun  control. 

Let's  not  forget  our  history  and  the  richness  of  our  Native  roots.  While 
spending  time  on  the  1.5  million  acre  Hopi  Reservation  in  Arizona,  I met 
families  living  in  homes  they  have  occupied  for  over  900  years.  On  the 
surface,  it  looks  like  a third  world  country:  you  will  observe  many  homes 
without  running  water,  travel  unpaved  roads,  and  notice  that  there  are  no 
building  codes.  But  sitting  in  a Hopi  home  being  served  a delicious  lunch 
cooked  by  a proud  Hopi  working  mother,  I experienced  so  much  more:  the 
continuity  of  a long  and  deep  heritage,  a sense  of  the  sacred,  an  artistic 
expertise,  and  wisdom  about  many  things  that  remain  a mystery  to  my 
culture. 

Most  of  all,  may  we  never  forget  all  those  innocent  civilian  men,  women, 
and  children  who  lost  their  lives  simply  for  being  in  the  wrong  place  at 
the  wrong  time,  just  as  the  students  happened  to  be  this  week  in  Virginia. 
May  we  always  remember  the  precious  humanity  of  these  students,  but  may  we 
also  never  forget  the  humanity  of  those  who  lost  their  lives  simply  for 
being  born  people  Native  to  this  country. 

Kat  Teraji  is  communications  coordinator  for  a large  non-profit 
organization  that  benefits  women  and  children.  Her  column  appears  every 


Thursday  in  the  Take  2 section  of  the  Dispatch.  You  can  reach  her  at 
kattoy@verizon . net . 

Copyright  c.  2007  Gilroy  Dispatch. 
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A heinous  crime  occurred  several  days  ago  to  3 females  from  Pakuri 
Arawak  Territory,  but  I only  became  aware  of  the  victims  identities 
today  - due  to  the  sensitive  nature  of  the  crime.  I ate  dinner  with  the 
mother  and  her  family  on  many  occaissions,  her  daughters  worked  for  me 
in  the  past,  and  their  father  is  a loyal  friend. 

From  what  I have  been  told  by  Pakuri  residents,  a middle-aged 
Lokono-Arawak  mother  and  two  of  her  daughters  were  with  friends  at  the 
'Sherrif  Night  Club'  in  Georgetown  Guyana  having  a night  out  like 
everyone  else,  before  closing  time  the  night  clubs  light  'mysteriously' 
went  out  - and  unknown  males  raped  and  robbed  the  3 Amerindians  in  the 
convenient  darkness .What  is  worse  - non-Amerindian  patrons  winessed  the 
assault  and  did  absolutely  nothing  to  help,  the  lone  male  companion  with 
the  ladies  was  stabbed  trying  to  save  them.  Yet  worse  than  that  - the 
non-Amerindian  taxi  driver  that  the  now  4 victims  went  to  immediately 
upon  'escaping'  from  the  club  refused  to  take  them  to  the  hospital 
untill  they  paid  him,  and  since  they  had  just  been  robbed  of  their  money 
the  ladies  had  to  pay  him  with  their  gold  earrings  in  order  to  get 
transported  to  hospital  ! 

The  events,  whilst  sickening;  do  not  suprise  me.  I know  from  firsthand 
experience  that  most  non-Amerindians  in  Guyana  view  & treat  Amerindians 
with  contempt,  whether  it  is  from  guilt  of  knowing  that  the  true 
landlords  of  Guyana  are  still  around  to  remind  them  of  that  bitter  truth 

- or  from  some  racist  feelings  they  harbour  in  their  souls  towards  the 
Amerindians  - I do  not  know. 

How  many  Policemen  are  prosecuted  for  beating  Amerindians  in  their 
custody?  A friend  of  mine  and  Pakuri  Arawak  territory  resident  Tony 
Simon  was  found  dead  on  the  savanna  with  a bullet  hole  in  his  head  - the 
last  time  anyone  saw  him  alive  he  said  the  Police  were  after  him;  his 
murder  has  never  been  investigated.  How  many  GDF  Soldiers  have  ever  been 
sent  to  jail  for  raping  Amerindian  girls  & women?  I reported  a case 
myself  and  was  shocked  when  I was  told  by  a senior  GDF  officer  "well 
when  you  take  these  boys  so  far  away  from  home  - these  things  happen". 
Ask  the  Guyana  Human  Rights  Commision  to  get  some  idea  - in  case  you  are 
so  naive  as  to  think  such  things  never  occur  in  our  beloved  Guyana. 

What  I do  know  is  this  - non-Amerindian  Guyanese  need  to  show  respect 
and  kindness  to  the  Amerindians  if  they  want  the  'Republic  of  Guyana'  to 
survive  as  is,  for  if  they  keep  heaping  injustices  upon  the  Amerindians 

- who  are  the  predominant  & expert  residents  of  the  vast  interior  - 
which  comprises  the  majority  of  Guyana,  what  do  you  think  will  happen  if 
for  example. . .the  USA  and  UK  get  overstretched  and  'militarily  bogged 
down'  in  a future  World  War  3 scenario  in  the  Middle-East,  and 
militarily  powerful  neighbours  make  a 'pusch'  into  Guyana?  Uncle  Sam  and 
Union  lack  won't  be  able  to  save  you  then,  and  CARICOM  forces  will  not 
commit  suicide  fighting  a no-win  battle  for  you,  and  I daresay  it  won't 
be  the  GDF  (stacked  heavily  with  'city  boys')  who  will  save  the 
Republic,  they'll  probably  be  the  first  to  run  away  or  be  slaughtered, 
it  will  be  Amerindian  partizans  in  the  mountains  and  jungles  who  will 
make  any  occupation  very  painful  for  a would  be  aggressor,  but  how 
likely  can  such  determined  and  fierce  loyalty  ON  YOUR  BEHALF  be  expected 
of  a people  you  treat  so  shamefully? 

Keep  treating  them  the  way  you  do  and  if  that  day  should  ever  come  - 


there  will  be  a horde  of  bitter  young  Amerindian  men  siezing  the 
opportunity  to  exact  revenge  for  the  rapes  and  beatings  of  their  kinsmen 
& women  on  the  people  who  caused  them  so  much  misery  since  the 
'Republic'  achieved  it's  'neo-colonial'  independence  in  what  is 
rightfully  an  Amerindian  country. 

If  our  enemies  are  wise  they  need  not  enter  our  territory  themselves  and 
risk  eventual  United  Nations  sactions  or  ouster,  they  only  have  to 
promise  to  recognise  and  protect  any  'Liberated  Amerindian  state',  and 
covertly  train  & equipt  (and  officially  deny  it)  the  considerable 
numbers  of  already  bitter  young  men  in  so  many  Amerindian  communities 
accross  the  interior  to  begin  the  dismemberment  of  our  Republic.  Think 
about  that  the  next  time  you  refer  to  an  Amerindian  as  a 'stupid  buck 
man ' . 

All  for  your  information  and  guidance. 

Damon  Gerard  Corrie 
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Forwarding  this  message  does  not  necessarily  connote  agreement  with  the 
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Todos  los  derechos  de  autor  pertenecen  al  autor  originario.  La  Alianza 
Amazonica  no  ha  verificado  la  veracidad  de  este  mensaje.  Enviar  este 
mensaje  no  necesariamente  significa  que  la  Alianza  Amazonica  este  de 
acuerdo  con  el  contenido. 

La  Alianza  Amazonica  para  los  Pueblos  Indigenas  y Tradicionales  de  la 
Cuenca  Amazonica  es  una  iniciativa  nacida  de  la  alianza  entre  los 
pueblos  indigenas  y tradicionales  de  la  Amazonia  y grupos  e individuos 
que  comparten  sus  preocupaciones  por  el  futuro  de  la  Amazonia  y sus 
pueblos.  Hay  mas  de  ochenta  organizaciones  del  norte  y del  sur  activas 
en  la  Alianza  Amazonica.  La  Alianza  Amazonica  trabaja  para  defender  los 
derechos,  territories,  y el  medio  ambiente  de  los  pueblos  indigenas  y 
tradicionales  de  la  Cuenca  Amazonica. 

The  Amazon  Alliance  for  Indigenous  and  Traditional  Peoples  of  the  Amazon 
Basin  is  an  initiative  born  out  of  the  partnership  between  indigenous 
and  traditional  peoples  of  the  Amazon  and  groups  and  individuals  who 
share  their  concerns  for  the  future  of  the  Amazon  and  its  peoples.  There 
are  over  eighty  non-governmental  organizations  from  the  North  and  South 
active  in  the  Alliance.  The  Amazon  Alliance  works  to  defend  the 
rights, territories,  and  environment  of  indigenous  and  traditional 
peoples  of  the  Amazon  Basin. 
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Band  occupies  Manitoba  hydro  station 
CBC  News 
April  16,  2007 

Members  of  a northern  Manitoba  First  Nation  have  occupied  a hydroelectric 


generating  station  and  say  they  will  not  leave  until  provincial  officials 
agree  to  meet  with  them. 

The  Pimicikamak  Cree  Nation  from  Cross  Lake  has  had  band  members  camped 
out  at  the  nearby  lenpeg  generating  station  since  last  Thursday. 

Band  members  are  protesting  against  a long  delay  in  implementing  the 
Northern  Flood  Agreement,  an  agreement  among  the  federal  and  provincial 
governments,  Manitoba  Hydro  and  five  First  Nations  affected  by  flooding 
caused  by  hydroelectric  projects  on  the  Nelson  and  Churchill  rivers. 

Four  of  the  five  First  Nations  have  settled  their  compensation  under  the 
agreement,  but  the  process  is  still  ongoing  with  the  Pimicikamak  Cree 
Nation . 

Band  official  Mervin  Garrick  told  CBC  the  band  will  stay  on  the  site  as 
long  it  takes  to  get  a meeting  with  the  government  parties  involved. 

"We've  been  very,  very  patient,  but  with  30  years  of  waiting  and  nothing 
really  concrete  happening,  then  people  have  to  take  action,"  he  said. 

"We  have  to  try  and  make  the  government  responsible  and  get  them  to 
recognize  and  implement  the  agreements  that  were  signed  with  the  First 
Nations . " 

Manitoba  Hydro  officials  had  agreed  to  a meeting  in  Winnipeg  today,  but 
Garrick  says  it's  pointless  to  get  together  with  only  one  party. 

The  band  will  block  Highway  6 if  progress  is  not  made  soon,  Garrick  said. 

The  highway  is  the  main  link  between  southern  Manitoba  and  the  city  of 
Thompson  and  other  points  north. 

The  premier's  office  was  not  immediately  available  for  comment. 

Copyright  c.  CBC  2007. 
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Dear  Brothers,  Sisters,  Friends  and  Allies: 

April  15,  2007.  This  is  our  most  recent  Six  Nations  of  Grand  River 
update: 

We  are  concerned  about  the  'co-incidental'  release  of  Canada's 
National  Defense  Training  Manual  for  the  military.  They  decreed  that 
all  'first  nations'  who  defend  our  homelands  or  our  sovereignty  would 
be  classed  as  "terrorists"  and  "insurgents".  Insurgents  is  defined 
as  "the  actions  of  a minority  within  a state  who  are  intent  on 
forcing  political  change  by  a mixture  of  subversion  and  propaganda 
and  military  pressure  to  persuade  or  intimidate  a broad  mass  of 
people  to  accept  such  a change".  This  is  exactly  what  the  colonists 
did  to  us  in  1924  when  violent  armed  RCMP  invaded  the  Haudenosaunee 
to  put  in  the  illegal  band  council  government. 

Then  on  April  20,  2006,  the  colonizers  tried  to  sneak  onto  our 
reclaimed  land  at  Six  Nations  we  call  "Kanonhstaton"  and  attacked 
us.  We  defended  ourselves. 

The  Crown  continues  to  tell  us  they  have  valid  surrenders  of  our 
land.  That's  not  what  their  documents  say.  Canada  is  "making  a 
claim"  to  our  lands.  Canada  can't  give  us  proof  of  its  claim  or  what 
they  did  with  our  monies  they  supposedly  put  into  trust  for  us. 

That's  because  they  didn't. 

We  refuse  to  discuss  the  land  issues  according  to  colonial  'Canadian 
law'.  Their  Justice  Department  opinion  is  not  relevant.  It's  a 
nation-to-nation  issue. 

We  continue  meeting  with  the  Crown  to  watch  them  scramble  around 
trying  to  dig  up  phony  proof.  We  are  looking  at  the  other  thousands 
of  acres  that  the  colonists  swindled  from  us.  The  Six  Nations  band 
councilors  have  been  doing  "information  sessions"  on  each  parcel  to 
see  which  will  be  dealt  with  next. 

We  are  becoming  more  involved  in  developing  means  on  how  we  are  going 


to  assent  our  jurisdiction  on  our  lands.  The  Crown  has  to  stop 
issuing  illegal  permits  to  develop  lands  that  are  in  dispute.  The 
municipalities  and  developers  have  no  business  talking  to  the 
government  imposed  band  council.  They  have  to  come  to  the  people 
through  our  spokespeople,  the  Confederacy  Chiefs. 

We  intend  to  protect  the  Grand  River  tract  and  the  future  of  our 
people.  The  Federal  and  Ontario  governments  keep  pushing  illegal 
development  on  our  land.  Our  priority  is  protecting  the 
environment . 

Other  indigenous  people  on  Turtle  Island  should  be  wary  of  these 
developers.  The  colonists  must  answer  to  the  people.  We  will  decide 
what  kinds  of  development  will  go  on  our  homelands  and  whether  they 
will  protect  the  environment. 

We  have  the  obligation  to  make  decisions  for  the  future  generations 
All  the  leases,  with  the  exception  of  blocks  1-4,  have  expired.  Rent 
is  way  past  due.  It's  either  time  to  pay  up,  renew  the  lease,  or 
move. 

We've  heard  some  ridiculous  double  talk.  Developers  and  third 
parties  who  have  been  stopped  from  illegally  building  on  our  land  are 
griping  we  should  compensate  them  for  their  losses!!!!!!!  History 
repeats  itself.  The  crown  compensated  the  squatters  with  our  lease 
money  for  what  they  called  "improvements"  on  our  lands  in  the 
1800' s!  The  Crown  is  duping  you.  They  are  answerable  to  you. 

Remember  how  fast  they  looked  after  the  Henning  brothers?  Ontario 
gave  you  illegal  title  to  our  land  and  they  had  to  pay  up. 

The  precedent  has  been  set.  Non-natives,  fix  your  problems  with  you 
colonial  governments.  We've  called  in  all  of  our  leases.  Canada  and 
Ontario,  clean  the  slate. 

Today,  the  Crown  has  the  band  council  paying  for  it.  The  band 
council  cannot  legally  give  a mandate  to  the  traditional 
Confederacy.  Dekanawida,  the  Peacemaker,  devised  a system  that 
reflected  our  natural  ways,  based  on  equality  and  true  democracy.  He 
bound  those  five  arrows  together  and  brought  the  Five  Nations 
together  as  one  strong  confederacy.  The  power  is  in  the  people.  The 
Confederacy  Chiefs  speak  for  us. 

There  are  only  a few  misguided  people  who  create  divisions.  Many  of 
our  people  call  us  and  make  valuable  suggestions.  They  bring  in  old 
documents,  attend  council  and  community  meetings.  They  take  their 
responsibility  seriously. 

We  excel  in  the  art  of  diplomatic  relations  between  nations.  The 
Crown,  through  its  designated  Canadian  advisors,  acknowledged  our 
Nation-to-Nation  relationship.  They  agreed  to  obey  the  law  and  deal 
with  Confederacy  Council.  To  resolve  the  issues,  the  Crown  must 
continue  to  acknowledge  that  neither  they,  nor  Canada,  nor  Indian 
Affairs  have  authority  over  us.  We  are  sitting  at  the  table  as 
equals  according  to  our  laws,  our  covenants  and  agreements.  The 
Crown  keeps  trying  to  push  us  out  of  our  canoe  and  pull  us  into  their 
boat.  They  are  trying  to  negotiate  under  their  "land  claims 
process".  There  is  nothing  to  negotiate.  The  land  is  ours.  We  are 
part  of  the  land.  The  land  is  part  of  us.  Our  relationship  with  the 
colonists  is  according  to  the  Two  Row  Wampum. 

One  of  the  main  federal  negotiators  wanted  to  know  if  I was  crazy! 
Grampa  Goodie  used  to  say  "yeah  I'm  crazy,  and  I got  papers  to  prove 
it!"  We  are  serious. 

The  recent  attempt  by  New  York  State  to  enter  our  territory  through 
the  Eastern  Door  (the  Mohawk  Tribal  Council  of  Akwesasne)  and  the 
Western  Door  (the  Oneida  Tribal  Council  of  New  York)  to  set  up 
casinos  do  not  accede  our  jurisdiction.  We  continue  to  be 
independent  sovereign  nations.  Taxation  and  foreign  laws  forced 
upon  our  people  violate  international  law.  The  attempt  failed,  as 
it  should. 

Nia:wen  for  your  continuing  support.  Please  send  donations  of  food, 
constructions  materials  and  fund  to  Kanenhstaton,  R.R.  #6, 

Hagersville  (Ontario  Canada)  N0A  1H0 
In  love  light  and  peace. 


Hazel 

Email  thebasketcase@on.aibn.com 

Edited  and  posted  by  MNN  Mohawk  Nation  News 

www . mohawknationnews . com 
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Aboriginal  leader  addresses  union  about  First  Nation  poverty 
by  Joseph  Quesnel 
April  17,  2007 

A prominent  Aboriginal  leader  spoke  to  a union  audience  recently  about 
his  renewed  call  for  action  on  First  Nation  poverty. 

Phil  Fontaine,  National  Chief  of  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations  spoke  to 
CAW  Council  in  Port  Elgin  on  Saturday,  April  14.  Chief  Fontaine  began  by 
saying  that  "this  is  a call  to  action  on  the  single  most  social  injustice 
in  Canada  - First  Nations  poverty.  No  one  has  been  able  to  articulate  why 
there  is  such  poverty;  but  this  is  an  imposed  poverty." 

"After  the  Harper  government  took  office  last  year,  it  scrapped  a $5.1- 
billion  aboriginal  spending  plan  which  was  a component  of  the  Kelowna 
Accord,  which  promised  to  improve  the  social  and  economic  conditions  of 
Aboriginal  people.  Funding  caps  on  First  Nations  programs  and  services 
over  the  last  decade  have  made  impoverished  conditions  much  worse,"  reads 
the  news  release. 

Fontaine  said,  "This  is  discrimination,  and  it's  racist.  We  are  held 
hostage  and  many  First  Nations  people  feel  they  are  second  class  citizens 
in  this  country,  our  homeland.  We  have  been  denied  the  right  to  our  land 
and  traditional  territories.  We  want  to  be  as  others  are  - independent  and 
making  a contribution  to  our  society.  We  want  to  stand  as  equals." 

CAW  president  Buzz  Hargrove  told  Fontaine  "I  want  to  ensure  you  that  we 
recognize  that  the  government  of  Canada  chose  to  ignore  the  commitment 
made  by  the  previous  government  on  the  Kelowna  Accord.  We  want  to  join 
with  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations  to  tell  our  government  that  this  is 
unacceptable. " 

At  the  Council  meeting,  delegates  passed  a recommendation  for  CAW 
Skilled  Trades  members  to  work  in  solidarity  with  First  Nations 
communities  to  help  improve  housing  conditions.  Another  recommendation  was 
passed  calling  on  the  Federal  government  to  honour  the  Kelowna  Accord. 

The  Assembly  of  First  Nations  purports  to  represent  more  than  630  First 
Nations  communities  and  some  756,700  First  Nations  people. 

"There  are  190  communities  on  boil-water  advisories  and  there  is  a 
chronic  housing  shortage.  The  housing  that's  available  is  sub-standard  and 
overcrowding  is  double  the  Canadian  rate.  Poverty  among  First  Nations 
people  remains  appallingly  high,  both  on  and  off  reserve.  This  poverty  is 
systemic  and  long-standing  and  requires  concerted  attention  from  all 
levels,"  the  press  release  concluded. 

Copyright  c.  2007  First  Perspective. 
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First  Nations  consent  should  be  required  for  development 
The  secretary  general  for  Amnesty  International  in  Canada,  Alex  Neve, 
said  First  Nations  should  not  only  be  consulted,  but  they  should  give 
consent  before  future  projects  in  their  territories  are  approved. 

By  Mike  Aiken 
Miner  and  News 
April  20,  2007 

The  secretary  general  for  Amnesty  International  in  Canada,  Alex  Neve, 
said  First  Nations  should  not  only  be  consulted,  but  they  should  give 
consent  before  future  projects  in  their  territories  are  approved. 

Neve  made  his  remarks  Thursday  morning  in  Kenora,  during  his  four-day 
trip  to  Northwestern  Ontario. 

"It's  one  of  the  most  universal  human  rights  stories  there  is,"  he  said, 
during  a short  interview. 

Neve  referred  to  international  law,  when  he  said  it  was  a fundamental 
right  for  indigenous  peoples  to  have  a relationship  with  the  land.  He  then 
described  what  he  thought  were  the  consequences  for  society,  when  the 
relationship  was  broken. 

The  impacts  can  include  poverty,  disputes  between  aboriginal  peoples  and 
the  justice  system,  as  well  as  disagreements  with  policy  makers  and 
corporations . 

"The  consequence  of  that  can  be  so  severe,"  he  said. 

Neve  went  a step  further,  when  he  said  Canada's  federal  government  had 
abdicated  its  role  in  trying  to  address  these  issues,  by  referring  the 
matter  to  provincial  ministries. 

"That  federal  voice  should  also  be  at  the  table,"  he  said. 

Neve  said  the  human  rights  group  had  80,000  members  in  Canada,  and  2 
million  world-wide. 

At  Queen's  Park,  the  premier's  office  has  acknowledged  a request  from 
Amnesty  International  for  a meeting  on  the  issue.  Spokesman  lane  Almeida 
said  Thursday  staff  were  reviewing  the  letter  they  received  in  March,  but 
had  not  yet  taken  any  further  action. 

During  a brief  interview  Thursday  afternoon.  Natural  Resources  Minister 
David  Ramsay  acknowledged  the  province's  obligation  to  consult  with  First 
Nations  and  accommodate  them.  He  added  the  ministry  has  been  meeting  with 
Grassy  Narrows  representatives  in  an  effort  to  better  understand  their 
concerns,  noting  the  federal  government  has  also  been  a part  of  the  talks. 

The  minister  went  further,  when  he  said  he  recognized  Treaty  3's 
Resource  Law,  and  he'd  met  several  times  with  Grand  Chief  Arnold  Gardner 
on  the  subject. 

On  Wednesday,  Treaty  9 announced  the  signing  of  a political  agreement 
with  the  province  regarding  a wide  range  of  related  issues,  including 
revenue  sharing,  treaty  rights  and  land  use  planning. 

Under  the  agreement,  Nishnawbe  Aski  Nations  and  the  government  of 
Ontario  will  have  90  days  to  finalize  what  the  parties  described  as 
"exploratory  discussions." 

In  recent  weeks.  Treaty  3 has  been  holding  talks  with  Natural  Resources 
concerning  the  "certainty  of  supply"  for  the  $30-million  expansion  plans 
at  Kenora  Forest  Products. 

The  relationship  between  aboriginal  people  and  traditional  lands  was 
also  listed  as  an  important  issue  in  the  Royal  Commission  on  Aboriginal 
People  in  1996. 
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Me'tis  institute  gets  money  to  revive  endangered  language 
April  12,  2007 

SASKATCHEWAN  (CBC)  - Me'tis  educators  in  Saskatchewan  hope  an  infusion  of 
federal  cash  announced  Thursday  will  help  revive  an  endangered  aboriginal 
language  - Michif. 

On  Thursday,  Ottawa  gave  $125,000  to  the  Gabriel  Dumont  Institute,  a 
non-profit  organization  that  provides  training  for  Me'tis  students  in  the 
province.  The  funds  are  meant  to  help  promote  the  spread  of  the  Michif 
language  from  generation  to  generation. 

Michif,  a mixture  of  French  and  Cree  with  some  borrowings  from  Dene  and 
English,  was  once  widely  spoken  among  the  Me'tis  people  of  Western  Canada. 

These  days,  like  many  aboriginal  languages,  it  is  in  danger  of 
extinction.  It  is  for  the  most  part  spoken  only  in  north-west  Saskatchewan 
and  a few  communities  in  Alberta  and  Manitoba.  It's  believed  fewer  than 
1,000  people  speak  it. 

The  new  funding  will  be  used  to  try  to  ensure  more  children  pick  up  the 
language,  said  Geordy  McCaffrey,  the  executive  director  of  the  Gabriel 
Dumont  Institute. 

"Basically  we're  going  to  create  a number  of  children's  resources, 
children's  books,  and  we  also  hold  a gathering  each  year  where  we  bring 
Michif  speakers  from  across  Saskatchewan,"  McCaffrey  said. 

"They  develop  an  overall  plan  to  make  sure  Michif  is  revitalized  and 
stays  relevant." 

Copyright  c.  2007  CBC. 
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Tsosie's  body  found  at  bottom  of  Arizona  cliff 
By  Lisa  Meerts  The  Daily  Times 
April  18,  2007 

CORTEZ,  Colo.  - The  estranged  husband  and  suspect  in  the  death  of  a well- 
known  Navajo  weaver  gunned  down  last  week,  was  found  dead  in  northwest 
Arizona  on  Monday,  according  to  authorities. 

Police  located  53-year-old  Herman  Tsosie's  body  at  the  base  of  a 1,000- 
foot  cliff,  about  one  mile  from  his  abandoned  pickup  truck.  Authorities 
launched  a search  that  began  April  9 - after  Anita  Tsosie,  49,  was  found 
dead  in  her  home-  that  involved  two  Navajo  Nation  SWAT  teams,  a helicopter 
from  New  Mexico  State  Police  and  the  Montezuma  County  Sheriff's  Office. 

"We've  got  guys  out  doing  a search,  still  trying  to  find  the  weapon  that 
was  used  in  the  homicide,"  said  Montezuma  County  Undersheriff  Dave  Hart. 
"That  would  be  a nice  piece  to  finish  (the  case)  up." 

Anita  Tsosie  died  from  a single  gunshot  wound  at  her  home  about  two 
miles  south  of  Cortez,  Hart  said.  The  shot  is  believed  to  be  fired  from  a 
handgun . 

Anita  Tsosie's  daughter  last  saw  her  mother  around  noon  April  9.  About 
two  hours  later,  Anita's  mother  found  her  dead. 

The  Tsosie's  were  going  through  a divorce. 

After  the  Sheriff's  Office  received  a tip  Sunday  night,  authorities 
found  Herman  Tsosie's  1995  Ford  F350  crew-cab  pickup  in  a rural  part  of 
the  Nation  in  northeast  Arizona.  Authorities  secured  the  location  and 
searched  for  Tsosie  into  the  night  until  they  found  his  body  late  Monday. 

Hart  said  he  assumed  Tsosie  died  by  suicide,  but  an  autopsy  was  planned 
to  determine  the  time  and  exact  cause  of  death.  He  apparently  leapt  from 
the  cliff  and  no  weapons  were  found  in  the  area. 

Anita  Tsosie  was  a third-generation  Navajo  rug  weaver  who  won  several 


awards  at  the  Sante  Fe  Indian  Market,  including  the  coveted  best-in-show. 
She  was  renowned  for  her  ability  to  turn  sand  paintings  into  weavings. 

Friends  said  she  never  backed  away  from  a challenge  and  called  her  a 
beautiful  and  outgoing  woman. 

Lisa  Meerts:  lmeerts@daily-times.com 
Copyright  c.  2007  Farmington  Daily-Times. 
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Man  convicted  of  hate  crime  to  serve  7 years  in  prison 
By  Rhys  Saunders  The  Daily  Times 
April  18,  2007 

AZTEC  - A 19-year-old  man  who  admittedly  acted  with  hatred  when  he 
attacked  46-year-old  William  Blackie,  a Navajo  man,  near  the  Glade  Run 
Recreation  Area  off  Pinon  Hills  Boulevard  in  Farmington  was  sentenced  to 
seven  years  in  prison  Tuesday. 

District  ludge  Thomas  Hynes  initially  sentenced  John  Winer  to  nine  years 
in  prison,  but  suspended  three  years  of  the  punishment  and  added  another 
year  because  Winer  admitted  to  violating  the  New  Mexico  Hate  Crimes  Act. 

Winer  previously  was  convicted  on  the  following  charges  in  connection 
with  Blackie' s beating:  attempted  kidnapping,  a second-degree  felony; 
armed  robbery,  a second-degree  felony;  conspiracy  to  commit  kidnapping,  a 
second-degree  felony;  aggravated  battery  with  a deadly  weapon,  a third- 
degree  felony;  assault  with  intent  to  commit  a violent  felony,  a third- 
degree  felony;  and  conspiracy  to  commit  robbery,  a fourth-degree  felony, 
according  to  Deputy  District  Attorney  Eric  Morrow,  who  prosecuted  the  case. 

Winer  faced  a maximum  sentence  of  35  and  a half  years  in  prison,  the 
prosecutor  said. 

The  judge  questions  Winer 

Winer  apologized  in  person  to  Blackie  during  the  sentencing,  but  later 
told  the  judge  he  was  drinking  alcohol  and  smoking  marijuana  the  night  of 
the  attack,  adding  he  "couldn't  remember  much  that  happened,"  but  only 
intended  to  rob  the  Navajo  man. 

"Surely  you  couldn't  believe  you  were  going  to  rob  him,"  Hynes  told 
Winer.  "Why  did  you  drag  him  up  to  the  hills?" 

Winer  paused  for  a moment  before  answering. 

He  then  said  he  and  co-defendants  Freddie  Brooks,  21,  and  C.L.  Carney, 

21,  did  not  intend  to  severely  beat  Blackie. 

"I  didn't  think  we  were  going  to  have  to  hurt  him.  I just  thought  we 
were  going  to  intimidate  him,"  Winer  said.  "It  was  wrong  of  me  to  take  him 
up  to  the  hills  and  beat  him  up." 

Hynes  then  questioned  Winer  as  to  why  he  chose  the  Glade  Run  Recreation 
Area  location  to  rob  Blackie  of  his  money  after  driving  him  around 
Farmington  for  nearly  45  minutes,  talking  to  Blackie  and  pretending  to 
befriend  the  Navajo  man. 

"You  were  half  a mile  from  Brown  Springs,  where  three  Native  Americans 
were  taken,  tortured  and  killed  in  the  early  1970s,"  the  judge  said.  "You 
think  that's  just  a coincidence?" 

Hynes  was  referring  to  the  April  21,  1974,  discovery  of  three  Navajo 
bodies  in  Chokecherry  Canyon.  The  men's  heads  were  crushed  with  large 
rocks . 

The  incident  sparked  a great  deal  of  cultural  tensions  between  the 
Navajo  Nation  and  Farmington  at  the  time. 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  Brown  Springs,"  Winer  said,  pausing  again. 

"I  think  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  just  pay  things  back  (instead  of 


going  to  prison) . 


William  Blackie  speaks  out 

Blackie  also  spoke  of  the  violent  attack,  detailing  how  Winer  acted  in  a 
friendly  manner  before  the  beating.  He  then  asked  Hynes  to  sentence  Winer 
to  the  full  extent  of  the  law. 

The  Navajo  man  said  he  walked  from  the  Anasazi  Inn  on  West  Main  Street 
to  American  Furniture  on  West  Broadway,  hoping  to  find  a ride  home  the 
night  of  Dune  3. 

"Dohn  Winer  asked  me  if  I wanted  a ride,  asked  me  if  I could  buy  them 
liquor,"  he  said. 

After  the  three  men  drove  him  through  several  Farmington  streets, 

Blackie  began  to  get  suspicious  when  they  turned  onto  30th  Street,  he  said. 

"I  told  (Winer)  I needed  to  use  the  bathroom,"  he  said.  "They  stopped 
the  vehicle  out  by  Chokecherry  Canyon,  and  I got  out  and  started  walking 
toward  the  road . " 

The  three  men  came  back  for  Blackie,  telling  him  they  would  take  him 
anywhere  he  wanted  to  go,  he  said. 

"Dohn  Winer  made  me  feel  like  I could  trust  him,"  he  said. 

Eventually  Blackie  was  taken  to  a spot  near  the  Glade  Run  Recreation 
Area,  where  he  was  attacked. 

"When  I hit  the  ground,  I felt  more  than  one  person  hitting  me,  kicking 
me,"  he  said. 

Blackie  remembers  turning  over  on  his  back  and  throwing  everything  from 
his  pockets  onto  the  ground,  except  his  cell  phone. 

Then,  the  three  men  left  him  in  the  canyon. 

"The  entire  time  it  was  obvious  John  Winer  was  the  leader,"  the  Navajo 
man  said.  "Later,  when  I got  out  of  the  hospital,  I felt  confused.  I had 
nightmares  every  night  and  I'd  wake  up  sweaty.  The  nightmares  don't  happen 
as  often  now,  but  they're  still  there." 

Reactions 

Winer's  father,  lames  Winer,  apologized  to  Blackie,  but  contended  his 
son  was  a "great  kid  who  made  a big  mistake." 

"This  whole  thing  has  turned  into  politics,"  he  told  the  judge. 

Tom  Dugan,  a Winer  family  friend,  echoed  similar  sentiments. 

"I  believe  the  district  attorney's  office  has  been  desperate  to  convict 
someone  of  a hate  crime,"  he  said,  "lohn  made  some  very  bad  choices,  but 
he  deeply  regrets  it." 

Winer's  attorney,  Arlon  Stoker,  said  his  client  showed  remorse  during 
each  visit  to  the  attorney's  office. 

"He  has  been  emotional,"  Stoker  said.  "Nearly  every  meeting  he's  had 
with  me,  he's  been  crying  for  what  he's  done.  I think  he  has  a lot  of 
problems  that  are  amenable  to  rehabilitation.  He  has  substance  abuse 
issues  as  well  as  anger  issues." 

However,  Shiprock  Chapter  President  Duane  "Chili"  Yazzie  said  he  was  not 
altogether  pleased  with  the  judge's  decision  to  suspend  three  years  of  the 
initial  nine-year  sentence. 

"I  was  a little  disappointed,"  Yazzie  said.  "With  the  one-year 
enhancement,  he  should  have  got  10  years.  I don't  know  if  (the  suspended 
sentence)  sends  a strong  enough  signal  that  these  types  of  hate  crimes 
should  not  happen." 

Yazzie  said  he  hopes  Winer's  sentencing  also  will  deter  future  hate 
crimes . 

"We  really  can  do  without  them  and  try  to  get  along,  and  live  as  one 
community,"  he  said.  "The  Navajo  people  aren't  going  anywhere,  and  I'm 
sure  the  Anglo  community  isn't  going  anywhere." 

Morrow  said  Monday  he  plans  to  file  a motion  for  the  judge  to  reconsider 
Winer's  probation.  Winer  was  initially  sentenced  to  two  years  of  probation 
following  his  prison  sentence,  but  the  prosecutor  hopes  Hynes  will 
increase  that  amount  of  time. 

"Having  (Winer)  serve  five  years  of  supervised  probation  following  his 
incarceration  would  protect  the  community  and  also  help  the  defendant,"  he 
said . 

Rhys  Saunders:  rsaunders(3daily-times . com 
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Corrections  faces  another  jail  crisis 
By  Kathy  Flelms 
Dine'  Bureau 
April  16,  2007 

WINDOW  ROCK  - With  the  closure  of  Chinle  Adult  Detention  Center,  coupled 
with  the  condemnation  of  Tuba  City  jail.  Window  Rock  is  booked  full  to 
overflowing,  according  to  Delores  Greyeyes,  director  of  Navajo  Department 
of  Corrections. 

"We're  just  loading  them  down  in  Window  Rock,"  she  said.  "We're  moving 
inmates  from  Chinle  every  day.  Last  night,  I understand,  they  brought  in 
close  to  20  inmates  through  the  night's  arrests,"  she  said  Sunday  evening. 

"When  I left  Friday,  we  had  50  people  at  Window  Rock.  Our  capacity  is  33. 
Monday  morning,  I don't  know  how  many  we'll  have." 

The  Chinle  jail  was  closed  last  week  due  to  safety  risks  following  an 
electrical  fire.  Greyeyes  said,  "We  are,  within  our  limited  resources, 
trying  to  do  something.  The  dispatchers  are  right  now  housed  in  the 
chapter  house  and  then  law  enforcement  is  coming  in  and  out  of  there  as 
well . 

"The  Adult  Corrections  personnel  is  over  at  the  fire  department,  so  any 
new  arrests,  they're  taking  them  over  there,  booking  them  and  then  hauling 
them  in,  and  then  they're  booked  again  into  Window  Rock,  so  it's  double 
the  work,"  she  said. 

"Basically,  we  have  59  beds  that  we  can  use.  In  Kayenta,  Chinle  and  Tuba 
City,  we're  hauling  inmates  from  there  to  Window  Rock.  It's  certainly 
costing  us  a lot  as  far  as  mileage,  manpower,  overtime.  So,  we're  really 
raking  in  (expenses)  and  we  need  to  do  something  immediately. 

"Otherwise,  those  vans  are  going  to  start  falling  apart  pretty  quick. 

Most  of  them  are  not  new  vans,  the  transport  vans  that  we're  using.  So  the 
council  needs  to  immediately  do  something." 

Back  to  D.C. 

Greyeyes  said  she  has  been  invited  by  Public  Safety  Committee 
Chairperson  Flope  MacDonald- LoneTree  to  travel  with  her  this  week  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  in  search  of  emergency  funding  for  Navajo  jails.  "We've 
been  working  real  hard,  this  administration,  trying  to  get  plans  in  place 
that  no  other  administration  has  done,  even  though  we've  had  facilities 
that  have  been  falling  apart  for  years,"  Greyeyes  said. 

She  has  developed  a position  paper  which  details  some  of  the  overall 
problems  Navajo  is  having  with  its  jail  facilities  and  is  taking  along  a 
diskette  of  pictures  for  show-and-tell . "We've  already  told  BIA,  'Tuba 
City  is  shut  down.  The  next  building  coming  down  is  Chinle'  and  sure 
enough,  here  we  go,"  she  said. 

MacDonald-LoneTree  recently  presented  testimony  to  the  U.S.  Senate 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs.  Some  of  Navajo's  concerns  are  addressed  in 
SCIA's  March  1 letter  to  the  Senate  Budget  Committee. 

The  "views  and  estimates"  letter  details  the  committee's  funding 
recommendations  for  consideration  by  the  Budget  Committee  in  developing 
the  annual  budget  resolution. 

The  Indian  Affairs  Committee  gathered  information  about  the  FY  2008 
budget  request  for  tribal  programs  from  federal  agencies  and  received 
testimony  regarding  funding  recommendations  from  representatives  of  tribal 
organizations  at  an  oversight  hearing  in  February. 

MacDonald-LoneTree  has  been  invited  to  testify  next  week  before  the 


House  appropriations  subcommittee  which  oversees  the  budget  for  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  through  which  Navajo  obtains  some  of  its  funding. 

Dealing  With  It 

Greyeyes  said  she  is  hoping  the  Navajo  Nation  Council  supports  emergency 
legislation  to  be  introduced  this  week  addressing  Navajo's  newest  jail 
crisis . 

"I've  gone  before  the  council,  I've  told  them,  'Here's  the  problem.'  But 
most  times  when  you  do  presentations  before  the  council,  they  all  kind  of 
get  up  and  walk  out  as  if  it's  not  important.  I hope  they  see  this  as  a 
really  important  issue,"  she  said. 

"This  affects  all  districts  because  Window  Rock  really  has  to  cut  back 
on  their  number  of  beds,  but  law  enforcement  is  not  going  to  stop 
arresting.  They're  charged  with  making  sure  people  are  punished  for  their 
criminal  activity." 

In  the  meantime,  "We  continue  to  overload,"  Greyeyes  said. 

The  Navajo  Nation,  once  again,  has  requested  jail  bed  space  from  Gallup- 
McKinley  County.  Now,  Greyeyes  said,  "We're  waiting  for  the  BIA.  They've 
had  that  request  since  Tuesday.  When  I talked  to  them  through  the  week 
they  basically  told  me,  'We're  working  on  it,'  or  'We're  waiting.'  " 
Greyeyes  said  she  was  told  the  request  has  to  go  to  the  chief  of 
Corrections  at  the  regional  office  in  Albuquerque,  and  then  on  to  the 
deputy  director  of  Corrections  under  Chris  Cheney. 

"I've  gone  up  the  ladder,"  she  said.  For  now,  "We're  just  trying  to  deal 
with  it  the  best  way  we  know  how." 

According  to  MacDonald-LoneTree,  "Navajo  facilities  are  widely 
acknowledged  as  posing  a danger  both  to  staff  and  inmates,  yet  the  BIA 
spends  nearly  all  of  its  detention  facility  repair  and  renovation  dollars 
on  BIA  and  not  tribal  facilities. 

"Congress  needs  to  direct  the  BIA  to  apply  a fair  portion  of  this 
funding  to  address  the  detention  facility  crisis  on  the  Navajo  Nation," 
she  said. 

Copyright  c.  2007  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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Blackfeet:  Council  listens  to  emotional  complaints  about  justice 
By  ERIC  NEWHOUSE 
Tribune  Projects  Editor 
April  19,  2007 

BROWNING  - Anger  alternated  with  tears  Wednesday  as  the  families  of 
victims  of  lawlessness  on  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation  struggled  to 
tell  their  stories. 

Watching  impassively  from  tables  up  front,  occasionally  jotting  notes, 
were  BIA  Blackfeet  Agency  Supervisor  Steve  Pollock,  BIA  Police  Chief 
Clifford  Serawop,  Glacier  County  Sheriff  Wayne  Dusterhoff,  Montana  Highway 
Patrol  Col.  Paul  Grimstad,  FBI  Special  Agent  Scott  Cruse,  and  Assistant  U. 
S.  Attorney  Joe  Thaggart.  Congressman  Denny  Rehberg  also  sent  a 
representative  to  the  meeting. 

The  standing-room-only  meeting  in  the  Blackfeet  Nation  council  chambers 
was  organized  by  the  tribal  business  council  because  of  persistent 
complaints  about  law  enforcement,  which  has  been  run  by  the  BIA  on  the 
reservation  since  February  2003. 

The  three-hour  session  was  dominated  by  the  spirit  of  Zach  Gervais,  the 
18-year-old  son  of  tribal  Treasurer  Joe  Gervais,  and  other  recent  crime 
victims.  Zach  was  stabbed  to  death  last  January  and  a 16-year-old  is  being 
held  on  tribal  charges  until  a federal  investigation  is  completed. 


"They  say  when  you  want  to  get  away  with  murder,  come  to  the  Blackfeet 
Reservation,"  said  Robert  Mad  Plume,  tribal  forester.  "And  that's  what's 
happening. 

Mad  Plume  held  up  his  granddaughter,  1-year-old  Melina. 

"This  is  Zach's  baby,  and  she's  fatherless  now,"  he  said,  his  voice 
breaking  and  tears  beginning  to  roll  down  his  cheeks. 

"It's  so  heartbreaking  that  nothing  has  happened  to  the  man  who  left 
this  baby  without  a father,  and  I can't  stand  it  anymore,"  said  Mad  Plume. 

He  also  said  that  his  daughter  was  stalked  last  week. 

"One  gentleman  told  me  that  we  need  to  take  the  law  into  our  own  hands, 
and  I'm  not  afraid  to  do  it,"  he  said.  "I'm  not  going  to  let  anyone  stalk 
any  member  of  my  family." 

Back  in  the  audience  again,  Melina  began  crying,  "Daddy.  Daddy." 

Her  mother,  Robin  Mad  Plume,  said  such  crimes  would  not  go  unpunished 
off  the  reservation. 

"But  I'm  afraid  to  be  back  on  this  reservation,"  she  said.  "I'm  going  to 
go  back  to  school  and  study  criminology  so  I can  come  back  here  because  I 
want  to  make  a difference" 

As  the  tears  began  flowing,  she  said:  "We  had  this  dream  that  we  were 
going  to  be  a family,  but  the  police  need  to  put  this  monster  away.  He  is 
a monster,  but  I still  feel  sorry  for  him." 

Murder  is  all  too  familiar  on  the  reservation,  she  said 

"I  had  a cousin,  Crickett,  who  was  killed,  and  I've  had  other  friends 
who  were  murdered,  but  now  my  own  baby  is  fatherless,"  said  Robin  Mad 
Plume . 

Nuggett  Mad  Plume,  Crickett 's  brother,  told  the  audience  of  several 
hundred  residents  that  he  was  still  struggling  to  get  justice  for  his 
brother  and  to  find  answers. 

"My  boy  was  stabbed  on  Mother's  Day,  and  his  life  was  taken  on  Father's 
Day,"  sobbed  his  mother.  Penny  Mad  Plume. 

"I  just  wish  justice  was  done,"  she  said.  "I  never  seen  the  FBI  except 
once  when  he  was  lying  in  the  hospital,  and  no  cops  either." 

Kayo  Bearmedicine  said  she  and  her  husband  Melvin  had  lost  both  of  their 
daughters . 

"One  of  our  daughters  was  killed  in  an  accident,  and  our  little  baby  was 
killed  by  a drunken  driver, " she  said.  "He  spent  two  days  in  jail,  paid  a 
$250  fine,  and  30  days  in  the  halfway  house.  "But  I see  him  around  town. 
The  other  day,  I seen  him  coming  out  of  a store  with  a case  of  beer  under 
his  arm." 

Alfred  Still  Smoking  described  how  his  daughter  was  killed  by  a drunken 
driver  on  New  Year's  Day  2006  as  she  attempted  to  get  away  from  two 
drunken  women. 

"I  believe  that  these  individuals  and  agencies  have  dropped  the  ball," 
he  said,  eying  the  officials  at  the  tables  up  front.  "I  believe  that  the 
system  has  victimized  all  of  us. 

"We  have  all  talked  about  vigilante  law,  and  perhaps  it  will  come  to 
that,"  he  added.  ""We  hope  you  will  prosecute  and  convict  these  people, 
but  if  not,  who  can  tell?" 

Gene  Dubray  suggested  the  lawmakers  should  just  be  run  off  the 
reservation.  "If  they  want  to  steal  from  us  and  kill  us,  let's  get  rid  of 
them,"  he  said. 

Rick  Lucke  said  drugs  are  everywhere.  "I  have  a friend  who  called  me  and 
asked  for  $75  so  she  could  get  a restraining  order  against  her  brother 
who's  making  meth  in  a shed  behind  her  house,"  he  said. 

Children  often  suffer  the  most,  said  Ginny  Farmer  Lawson.  ""They're 
living  in  alcoholic  households,  suffering  from  meth  exposure  and  abuse," 
she  said. 

Her  12-year-old  nephew  was  abused  by  a 36-year  old  man,  she  said. 

"Why  should  this  man  walk  the  streets  when  he  beat  up  this  12-year-old 
boy,  choked  him  and  scratched  him?"  asked  Lawson.  "It  makes  me  sick." 

And  Myrna  Monroe  described  how  she  was  jailed  for  drunkenness  last 
August  when  she  was  suffering  a diabetic  seizure  in  her  car  Her  children 
found  her  after  six  hours  and  got  her  medical  attention,  she  said. 

"The  doctor  in  Cut  Bank  told  my  children,  'Pray  for  your  mother  because 
she  shouldn't  be  here  (after  what  she's  been  through),'"  she  said. 


After  more  than  three  hours  of  emotionally  charged  testimony.  Councilman 
Rodney  "Fish"  Gervais,  who  acting  as  moderator,  adjourned  the  meeting  and 
told  an  equal  number  of  people  who  had  been  unable  to  testify  that  the 
council  would  schedule  another  listening  session  as  soon  as  possible. 
Copyright  c.  2007  The  Great  Falls  Tribune.  All  rights  reserved. 
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The  Goat  Woman-Asdzaa  Tlizi' 
by  Johnny  Rustywire 

One  day  on  the  Western  Navajo,  just  East  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  at  a place 
on  Highway  89  not  far  from  Tuba  City  there  is  Gray  Mountain.  Like  any 
small  place  you  have  people  stopping  to  buy  gas  and  head  on  down  the  road. 

There  were  some  old  Navajo  men  standing  around  there  visiting  with  each 
other.  There  was  Hosteen  Acothley  from  a place  call  the  Gap  who  was 
talking  in  a small  group  of  old  men  standing  near  the  door  to  the  store. 
There  was  a Yellowman  from  Coppermine,  a Bedonie  from  Navajo  Mountain  and 
old  man  Sloan  from  up  by  Marble  Canyon  way  near  Page,  Arizona. 

They  stood  in  a group  with  worn  straw  hats  and  a Stetson  with  a silver 
band . 

Hosteen  Yellowman  said.  Way  over  by  Skeleton  Mesa,  one  of  those 
Blackhair  boys  came  home  maybe  two  or  three  weeks  ago  they  say... one  of 
Johnny  Blackhair's  boys... 

Acothley  said.  Yes  I heard  about  that  boy,  what  was  he  called? 

Johnny  Blackhair,  the  one  we  call  Curly  Toes  from  Shonto  in  the  Navajo 
way  of  speaking,  it  is  his  son. 

Yes,  that's  the  one.  His  son  came  home  from  California,  brought  a white 
girl  from  over  there.  There  was  a Sing  over  near  there,  by  Kaibeto  a 
little  ways  from  there... 

When  was  this? 

Probably  a few  days  ago,  maybe  two  three  weeks  ago,  I guess. 

This  woman  came  with  big  hair,  it  looked  white,  blonde  they  say  in  a big 
car  with  big  wheels  and  sat  there  they  say.  She  never  been  to  the  place 
before,  just  sat  there  while  he  went  in  and  visited. 

After  a while  the  people  there  said  to  him.  Why  don't  you  go  get  her  and 
bring  her  in  so  we  can  talk  to  her. 

He  said,  she  has  never  been  here  before,  she  doesn't  know  what  to  think 
of  the  place. 

Go  get  her,  and  so  the  women  followed  him  out  there  to  the  big  car  and 
spoke  to  her  and  she  got  out... 

Someone  cleared  a place  in  the  Chaoh-shade  house  for  her  and  brought 
some  stew  and  frybread.  Her  clothes  were  bright  colored  they  say,  yellow 
with  pink  pants,  some  said  she  looked  like  the  colors  of  dawn... 

She  sat  down  and  ate  the  food,  and  then  after  a while  she  went  out  of 
the  Chaoh  and  the  women  didn't  see  her  for  a long  time. 

Someone  said  where  did  she  go...tak 
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Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2007  nanews.org 
Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

April  30,  2007 

Passamaquoddy  Ponatom/spring  moon 
Abenaki  Sogalikas/sugar  maker  moon 
Mohawk  Onerahtokha/budding  time  moon 
Mvskogee  Tasahcee-rakko/big  spring  moon 

+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  [ 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  j i i ' adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 1 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux  --  Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from: 

www.indianz.comj  www.pechanga.net;  www.indiancountrytoday.com; 

Mailing  List:  Chiapas  95-En; 

UUCP  Mail 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 


<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Quote:  + 


In  recent  years  we  have  come  to  understand  what  progress  is.  It  is  the 
total  replacement  of  nature  by  an  artificial  technology." 

_ Vine  Deloria  ]r.,  Standing  Rock  Sioux 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 

| gone  forever  j 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

| languages  in  North  America,  j 
[ only  175  exist  today.  [ 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  j 
[ learned  by  children.  [ 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

| will  disappear.  j 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  | 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  j 

[ Institute  I 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

__  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

i one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

i eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

i its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 
[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

i i 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

! to  the  democratic  principles  f 
[ of  the  Republic  [ 

i and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
j borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

| Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

i as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
[ States  Constitution,  | 

| so  that  my  forefathers  j 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  [ 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  _+ 


[ Journey 

[ The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters 


Last  week's  editorial  focused  on  the  injustice  toward  Native  Peoples 
inherent  in  the  dominant  society's  system  of  justice. 

Two  late  breaking  stories  came  in  just  as  that  issue  was  being 
distributed.  It  was  noted  those  two  articles  would  be  featured  in  this 
issue's  justice  section.  They  are,  in  fact,  included,  as  promised. 

The  first  documents  the  failure  of  justice,  particularly  with  Native 
American  women,  who  are,  according  to  Amnesty  International,  far  more 
vulnerable  to  rape  and  assault,  and  far  less  likely  to  see  their 
attackers  brought  to  justice  than  any  other  group  in  this  country. 

Amnesty  International  documented  just  how  at  risk  Native  Women  are, 
and  how  likely  they  are  to  becoming  victims. 

National  Public  Radio  did  a feature  piece  - the  entire  segment  is 
available  for  listening  at 

http : //www . npr . org/templates/ story/ story . php?storyld=9803207 

Several  newspapers,  both  Native  oriented  and  mainstream,  ran  articles 
and  editorials  regarding  the  abuses  of  Native  American  and  Native  Alaskan 
women  - some  of  which  are  included  in  this  issue. 

These  articles  make  the  point  that  most  of  the  rapes  and  murders  of 
our  women  are  not  carried  out  by  men  of  their  own  tribe,  but  by  outsiders 
If  one  third  of  the  women  of  any  nation  on  earth  were  attacked  and  raped 
by  citizens  of  neighboring  nations,  there  would  be  a cry  around  the 
world  to  stop  what  amounts  to  an  act  of  war  by  one  nation  against  another 

So  there  are  two  responsibilities  here  - the  US  government  is 
responsible  for  stopping  its  citizens  atrocities  against  other  nations' 
women.  If  it  won't  fulfill  that  responsibility,  they  should  be  hauled 
before  the  United  Nations,  just  as  the  US  has  done  other  nations 
carrying  out  predatory  acts  against  neighboring  countries. 

And  the  tribes  must  not  allow  our  women's  safety  to  rely  on  the 
obviously  inadequate  protections  of  the  dominant  society.  It's  all 
fine  and  well  to  talk  about  sovereignty,  but  just  how  independent  are 
we  as  nations  if  we  cannot  and  will  not  protect  our  own  women  and 
children  from  foreign  predators? 

This  is  so  sad  that  this  truth  exists.  It  is  good  this  much  focus 
is  being  directed  at  this  appalling  issue.  Shining  the  light  of  truth 
on  something  so  terrible  is  the  only  real  way  to  reduce  or,  hopefully, 
eliminate  it.  It  must  not  begin  and  end  with  one  week  of  sensational 
headlines . 

Shine  a flashlight  of  rats  or  roaches  and  they  scurry  back  into 
darkness  where  they  continue  to  despoil  and  ravage.  The  same  is  true  of 
dark  truths.  It  takes  more  than  a flash  of  truth  to  end  them.  Simply 
driving  this  problem  into  the  dark  is  not  the  answer.  Mistreatment  of 
our  beautiful  women  must  not  be  reduced  to  a few  sound  bites  and  some 
hand  wringing.  It  must  be  attacked  and  dealt  with  on  an  ongoing  basis. 

I pray  this  will  be  so. 

3 3 

Gary  Smith  (*,*)  wotanging@bellsouth.net 
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Native  Women:  Traumatic  justice 

SEATTLE  POST-INTELLIGENCER  EDITORIAL  BOARD 

April  25,  2007 

A fair-minded  society  has  an  obligation  to  protect  its  members,  but  when 
it  comes  to  American  Indian  and  Alaskan  Native  women,  we're  failing  in 
meeting  those  obligations.  A new  report  by  Amnesty  International  finds 
that  women  in  those  groups  are  2.5  times  more  likely  to  be  raped  or 
sexually  assaulted  than  women  belonging  to  other  ethnic  groups.  There's  no 
hard  data  on  the  number  of  assaults  in  our  area,  but  anecdotal  evidence 
indicates  that  a significant  number  of  women  here  have  been  affected  by 
those  crimes,  and  that  the  victims  are  left  to  deal  with  a lifetime's 
worth  of  post-traumatic  issues. 

Mary  Pavel,  the  founding  president  of  the  Native  American  Bar 
Association  of  Washington,  D.C.,  (who  grew  up  on  the  Skokomish 
reservation),  said  that  such  cases  generally  aren't  --  and  because  of  lack 
of  funds,  can't  be  --  a priority  for  U.S.  attorneys.  Then  there's  the 
confounding  issue  of  jurisdictions.  Whether  the  state,  the  tribe  or  the 
feds  will  get  involved  in  each  case  depends  on  the  race  of  the  perpetrator 
and  the  victim.  Pavel  added,  "Our  communities  are  so  small,  that  these 
really  scary  guys  are  someone's  family  ...  it's  not  a complete  stranger. 
It's  horrifying." 

One  way  to  avoid  more  of  the  same  is  to  have  state  and  federal  officials 


work  with  tribal  leaders  to  help  come  up  with  a system  that  works  to 
protect  the  women.  It  ought  to  be  a priority. 

Copyright  c.  1996-2007  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 
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'I'll  never  forget' 

Crime:  Statistics  show  American  Indian  women  are  at  higher  risk  of 

becoming  rape  victims 

By  Dudy  Gibbs  Robinson 

Staff  Writer 

April  25,  2007 

April  19  marked  a tragic  anniversary  for  one  American  Indian  woman,  and 
not  just  because  of  the  Oklahoma  City  bombing  in  1995.  Her  own  horror 
occurred  on  that  date  three  years  later. 

"That  was  the  day  my  own  husband  wanted  to  kill  me.  He  told  me,  'Look  at 
the  sun  one  more  time  because  it's  the  last  time  you're  going  to  see  it,'" 
the  woman  told  reporters  Tuesday  morning. 

Her  story  was  the  chilling  conclusion  to  a conference  call  arranged  by 
Amnesty  International  to  announce  the  release  of  a new  report  on  sexual 
violence  against  American  Indian  women. 

The  woman,  a member  of  the  United  Keetoowah  Band  of  Cherokees  from 
Oklahoma,  was  the  only  victim  to  speak.  She  said  her  abuse  lasted  23  years, 
beginning  with  a slap  here  and  there  that  escalated  to  regular  beatings. 

"I  thought  things  would  change.  It  did  - for  the  worse,"  she  said. 

She  said  her  husband  blindfolded  and  gagged  her,  then  took  pictures  of 
her  naked. 

"One  time  he  hung  me  up  from  my  wrists  on  the  door.  Sometimes  he  tied  me 
to  the  bed.  When  he  couldn't  perform,  he  beat  me  up,  saying  it  was  my 
fault,"  she  said. 

The  day  he  tried  to  kill  her,  she  had  run  to  her  sister's  home  for 
protection  after  finding  a gun  in  his  pocket.  He  found  her  there,  pushed 
her  into  his  truck  and  drove  to  a deserted  area. 

"He  beat  me.  He  raped  me.  ...  He  kicked  me  in  the  privates,  then  poured 
a whole  bottle  of  whiskey  into  me.  I'll  never  forget  that  pain  as  long  as 
I live,"  the  woman  said.  The  Oklahoman  does  not  print  the  names  of  rape 
victims . 

The  woman  said  her  husband  then  drove  her  home,  splashed  her  face  with 
boiling  water  and  raped  her  again. 

"He  told  me  I was  going  to  die  in  my  own  bed,  but  he  demanded  first  I 
fix  his  breakfast  for  one  last  time,"  she  said. 

Instead  she  ran  even  as  he  shot  at  her.  After  a stop  in  the  emergency 
room,  she  ended  up  in  a shelter,  where  she  could  only  drink  from  a straw 
because  of  her  burnt  lips. 

Her  husband  was  arrested  but  released  on  bail  less  than  eight  hours 
later.  He  was  charged  with  maiming  and  attempted  murder  and  a plea 
agreement  resulted  in  five  years  of  probation  and  a restraining  order  for 
life,  she  said. 

"I  think  God  spared  my  life  so  I could  speak  out.  If  I could  leave, 
maybe  I can  prove  to  other  women  they  can  do  it  too,"  she  said. 

Copyright  c.  2007  The  Oklahoman/News  9,  Produced  by  NewsOK.com. 
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Incredible  injustice  for  indigenous  women 
by:  Editors  Report  / Indian  Country  Today 
April  27,  2007 

In  many  creation  stories,  a woman  was  the  first  being  to  walk  Mother 
Earth.  In  honor  and  reverence  of  this  first  woman,  all  matters  of  import 
were  bestowed  upon  her  daughters  and  granddaughters.  Throughout  history, 
indigenous  women  bore  and  supported  life,  tended  to  sustenance  and 
medicines,  brought  forth  leaders  and  themselves  led  nations.  And  so  it  is 
a sorrowful  time,  then,  when  we  are  confronted  with  painful  reminders  of  a 
long  history  of  the  subjugation  of  indigenous  peoples  by  systematically 
degrading  women. 

"From  the  oldest  to  the  youngest.  Native  women  are  disrespected  and 
treated  in  the  most  humiliating  fashion,  living  and  dying  without  justice 
or  the  knowledge  that  their  granddaughters  will  live  free  of  the  violence 
they  experienced."  This  passage,  taken  from  testimony  by  Sacred  Circle  on 
the  Violence  Against  Women  Act,  helps  breathe  life  into  the  devastating 
statistics  at  the  center  of  a groundbreaking  report  on  violence  against 
indigenous  women. 

Amnesty  International's  113-page  report,  "Maze  of  Injustice  - The 
Failure  to  Protect  Indigenous  Women  from  Sexual  Violence  in  the  USA," 
released  April  24,  asserts  that  the  U.S.  government  has  "created  a complex 
maze  of  tribal,  state  and  federal  jurisdictions  that  often  allows 
perpetrators  to  rape  with  impunity,"  and  that  these  crimes  are  "compounded 
by  failures  at  every  level  of  the  justice  system."  American  Indian  and 
Alaska  Native  women  are  nearly  three  times  more  likely  to  be  raped  or 
sexually  assaulted  in  their  lifetimes.  According  to  the  Department  of 
Justice,  nearly  90  percent  of  the  reported  cases  of  rapes  and  sexual 
assault  of  Native  women  are  committed  by  non-Native  men.  It  is  a 
staggering  legacy  for  women  to  "fully  expect  to  be  raped,"  as  one  elder 
stated  in  the  report,  because  they  are  Indian. 

The  report  contains  interviews  with  courageous  survivors  and  advocates, 
including  stories  of  abuse  and  injustice  so  vivid,  the  mind  does  not  want 
to  believe  they  are  true.  Each  story  illustrates  why  so  many  survivors 
describe  their  experiences  seeking  justice  as  being  raped  "all  over 
again."  Incompetent  medical  personnel,  non-responsive  or  slow-moving  law 
enforcement,  conflicting  jurisdictions  and  underlying  racism  that  affects 
court  proceedings  are  common  obstacles. 

The  U.S.  government's  chronic  underfunding  of  tribal  justice  systems  has 
critically  undermined  efforts  to  protect  Native  women  from  this  terrible 
fate.  The  federal  government's  "official  indifference"  remains  a major 
contributor  to  the  marginalization  and  dehumanization  of  indigenous  women. 
If  any  shame  is  due,  it  is  to  the  United  States  for  allowing  this  ethnic 
terrorism  to  persist. 

We  must  resist  silence  and  the  notion  that  sexual  violence  is  a private 
matter  to  be  buried  and  if  possible,  forgotten.  "What  we  don't  acknowledge, 
we  carry  with  us,"  said  Denise  Morris  of  the  Alaska  Native  Justice  Center 
at  the  report  launch  in  Washington,  D.C.  Because  of  the  stigma  carried  by 
survivors,  rape  and  sexual  assault  against  Indian  women  is  an  insidious 
weapon  - one  act  of  violence  can  poison  generations  of  families.  The  cycle 
of  violence  and  silence  must  end;  let  this  report  be  an  impetus  for 
conversations  in  families,  communities  and  national  organizations. 

It  is  an  uphill  battle,  but  there  is  hope  and  meaningful  help.  Among  the 
many  individuals  and  outreach  organizations  providing  support  for  women 
and  communities  are  Clan  Star  Inc.;  Sacred  Circle  National  Resource  Center 
to  End  Violence  Against  Native  Women,  a project  of  Pine  Ridge's  Cangleska 
Inc.;  Mending  the  Sacred  Hoop  Technical  Assistance  Project;  and  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians  Task  Force  on  Violence  Against  Women. 
These  campaigns  helped  improve  VAWA.  A new  version  was  reauthorized  in 
2005  and  included  a Tribal  Title  (Title  IX)  for  the  first  time,  a historic 


recognition  by  the  federal  government  of  the  perpetration  of  violence 
against  Native  women.  It  is  not  a solution,  but  nonetheless  an  instrument 
of  change. 

Increasing  the  safety  of  Indian  women  has  been  a priority  of  these 
groups,  and  we  salute  their  continuing  efforts.  But  it  is  the  brave  women 
who  shared  their  stories  of  survival,  frustration  and  determination  for 
"Maze  of  Injustice"  who  deserve  Indian  country's  highest  praise.  They 
spoke  with  dignity  for  themselves  and  for  the  countless  other  women  who 
could  not:  a few  speaking  out  for  the  many. 

Indigenous  peoples  cannot  erase  the  past;  instead,  we  must  fight  to 
ensure  our  future  generations  of  women  are  safe,  respected  and  free  from 
violence.  To  honor  our  first  woman,  we  must  protect  the  next  ones. 

Copyright  c.  1998  - 2007  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Statistics  on  violence  nothing  new 
By  Fleidi  Bell  Gease,  Journal  staff 
April  30,  2007 

RAPID  CITY  - When  Amnesty  International  released  a study  April  24  showing 
that  American  Indian  women  are  2.5  times  more  likely  to  be  raped  or 
sexually  assaulted  than  women  of  other  ethnic  groups,  Karen  Artichoker 
didn't  bat  an  eye. 

"What's  new?"  said  Artichoker,  director  of  Cangleska  at  Kyle.  "Indian 
women  are  the  most  victimized  population  in  the  United  States,  and  no  one 
cares . " 

Artichoker  said  the  statistics  reported  by  Amnesty  International  first 
came  out  in  1998.  Now  that  the  human  rights  organization  has  publicized 
them,  people  are  reacting  with  surprise. 

"I  just  think  it  points  to  how  invisible  Native  people  are,  and 
particularly  Native  women,"  she  said. 

The  report  released  last  week  stated  that  deficiencies  in  state  and 
federal  laws  are  allowing  perpetrators  to  "rape  with  impunity." 

Felony  crimes  that  happen  on  Indian  reservations  are  prosecuted  in 
federal  court  if  they  involve  either  an  Indian  perpetrator  or  an  Indian 
victim.  Felonies  that  happen  on  reservation  land  but  involve  non-Indians 
are  handled  by  the  state. 

Amnesty  International's  report  notes  that  reservation  cases  can  be 
difficult  to  prosecute  because  victims  don't  have  easy  access  to  the 
specially  trained  nurses  who  normally  perform  examinations  and  collect 
physical  evidence  after  a rape. 

According  to  an  Associated  Press  story,  "(the  report)  also  found  that 
law  enforcement  responded  late,  if  at  all,  to  reports  or  emergency  calls 
from  victims  and  routinely  mishandled  evidence  from  such  crimes,  with  the 
results  that  many  cases  were  never  prosecuted." 

But  a federal  prosecutor  in  Rapid  City  said  those  problems  exist  in  many 
isolated  parts  of  the  state. 

"I  don't  think  it's  any  more  difficult  to  pursue  these  cases  on  the 
reservation  than  it  is  anyplace  else,"  Supervisory  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney 
Robert  Mandel  said.  "If  you're  in  a rural  area,  it's  not  as  easy  to  do  as 
if  you're  sitting  in  Rapid  City. 

"I  don't  think  there  are  any  jurisdictional  limitations  that  make  it 
difficult  to  go  after  Indian  offenders,"  Mandel  said.  "Our  office 
aggressively  pursues  these  cases." 

Flowever,  he  added,  "Every  case  is  unique  in  terms  of  whether  it  can  be 
prosecuted  or  not." 


In  general,  a case  is  more  likely  to  be  prosecuted  if  there  is  strong 
evidence  to  support  it. 

Mandel  estimated  that  20  percent  of  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation  cases 
his  office  prosecutes  involve  some  type  of  sexual  abuse. 

Off  the  reservation,  local  numbers  aren't  clear.  Lt.  Marty  Graves  of  the 
Pennington  County  Sheriff's  Office  said  the  sheriff's  office  doesn't  keep 
track  of  the  race  of  sexual  assault  victims,  although  that  information  is 
included  in  case  records. 

In  2006,  there  were  117  rapes  reported  in  Pennington  County,  plus  177 
additional  sex  offenses.  Graves  said. 

According  to  the  Amnesty  International  report,  86  percent  of  sexual 
assaults  against  Indian  women  are  committed  by  non-Indian  men.  A Bureau  of 
Justice  report  dated  1992-2002  said  "nearly  four  in  five"  Indian  victims 
of  rape  or  sexual  assault  described  the  offender  as  white. 

Does  that  reflect  local  reality? 

"Absolutely  not,"  Mandel  said.  "Beyond  that,  I can't  comment,  but  it 
isn't  what  we  see." 

Artichoker  said  non-Indian  assaults  of  Indian  women  are  frequently  a 
problem  in  towns  that  border  reservations. 

"Naturally,  we're  going  to  see  lots  of  Native-on-Native  assaults  here," 
she  said,  because  of  the  concentrated  Indian  population  on  Pine  Ridge 
Indian  Reservation  where  Cangleska  operates. 

However,  the  Amnesty  International  report  was  based  on  interviews  in 
Alaska,  Oklahoma  and  Standing  Rock  Indian  Reservation  in  South  Dakota. 
Considering  areas  where  the  Indian  population  is  more  widely  dispersed,  "I 
certainly  don't  think  it's  out  of  the  realm  of  possibility,"  Artichoker 
said . 

On  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation,  organizations  such  as  Cangleska  care 
for  the  victims.  Cangleska  serves  victims  of  domestic  violence  and  sexual 
assault,  operates  two  shelters  for  victims  (a  new  shelter  will  be 
dedicated  May  4)  and  offers  programs  for  offenders. 

The  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  handles  domestic  violence  cases  and  does  a good 
job,  Artichoker  said.  She  said  tribal  laws  are  more  stringent  than  state 
laws  and  focus  more  on  rehabilitation.  "Our  tribe  is  excellent." 

But  sexual  assaults  are  still  seen  as  the  responsibility  of  the  federal 
government . 

"We  do  know  that  prosecution  is  a deterrent,  and  there's  very  little 
federal  prosecution  of  the  crime,"  Artichoker  said. 

She  doesn't  necessarily  fault  federal  law,  or  the  prosecutors  who  apply 
it.  Given  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  Attorney's  Office  also  prosecutes  all 
assaults,  criminal  deaths,  white-collar  crime  and  other  offenses  on  the 
reservation,  they  don't  have  the  staff  or  money  to  pursue  every  sexual 
assault  case. 

"What  can  I say?"  Artichoker  said.  "We're  all  doing  the  best  we  can." 
Contact  Heidi  Bell  Gease  at  394-8419  or  heidi.bell@rapidcityjournal.com 
Copyright  c.  2007  Rapid  City  Journal.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Improved  community  policing  needed 

by:  Editors  Report  / Indian  Country  Today 

April  27,  2007 

Tribal  communities  are  generally  served  - and  underserved  - by  tribal  or 
BIA  police  and  FBI  agents.  In  Public  Law  280  jurisdictions,  law 
enforcement  is  carried  out  by  combinations  of  tribal  police,  or  county  and 
state  police.  Not  all  tribal  communities  have  tribal  police.  When  they 
don't,  external  forces  such  as  the  county,  state  or  BIA  and  FBI  are  the 


main  enforcers  of  local,  state  and  federal  law. 

Police  departments  have  a checkered  history  in  Indian  country,  often 
seen  as  enforcers  of  American  law  and  concepts  of  justice  over  less-than- 
compliant  reservation  communities.  Amnesty  International's  report,  "Maze 
of  Injustice,"  illustrates  the  dangerous  consequences  of  such 
jurisdictional  complications. 

Traditional  Indian  nations  had  their  own  ways  of  enforcing  law  and 
justice  through  family  or  clan  agreements,  by  consensus  and  often  by 
religious  and  moral  codes.  Police  are  a specialized  body  commissioned  to 
enforce  law  and  uphold  peace  and  safety.  Tribal  communities  are  not  averse 
to  upholding  public  safety  and  protecting  their  citizens  from  harm.  Many 
tribes  with  significant  gaming  revenues  have  invested  in  or  are  required 
to  incorporate  tribal,  and  sometimes  county  and  state,  policing  to  ensure 
public  safety  in  their  communities.  Most  tribal  communities,  however, 
prefer  to  administer  their  own  tribal  police,  but  often  do  not  have  enough 
financial  resources  or  community  trust  to  support  current  policing  methods 
and  organization. 

Tribal  community  members  have  very  distinct  expectations  of  service  from 
the  police  that  patrol  their  communities.  Research  at  the  UCLA  Native 
Nations  Law  and  Policy  Center  indicates  that  nearly  half  of  sampled 
respondents  from  17  tribal  communities  believe  that  police  in  Indian 
country  should  adopt  community  policing  priorities.  But  the  policing  that 
reservation  residents  are  looking  for  is  more  intensive  than  that  given  by 
the  popular  Community  Oriented  Policing  Services  program. 

Exactly  what  kind  of  relations  and  services  do  the  people  want  from 
police?  Tribal  community  policing  includes  a variety  of  community-building 
concepts:  cooperation  with  tribal  government,  agreements  among  policing 
jurisdictions,  better  communication  with  the  community,  community 
education  about  law  and  policing,  rehabilitation  and  restorative  justice 
programs,  cooperation  with  tribal  police  and  tribal  government,  community 
safety  and  protection,  culture  and  sensitivity  training,  community  service 
and  peacemaking.  Tribal  members  wanted  the  police  to  get  out  of  their  cars 
and  interact  positively  with  community  people,  to  get  to  know  them  on  a 
personal  basis.  Respondents  wanted  officers  to  attend  community  events  to 
encourage  friendly  relations  with  tribal  members  and  above  all,  to  better 
serve  the  interests  and  needs  of  the  community.  Tribal  communities  need 
police  who  know  their  community  well,  who  have  gained  and  earned  the  trust 
of  community  members. 

Furthermore,  38  percent  of  reservation  residents  say  police  should 
concentrate  on  three  major  law  and  order  issues  - drug  offenses,  alcohol 
abuse  and  domestic  violence.  About  10  percent  mentioned  other  policing 
needs:  arresting  law-breakers,  increasing  police  resources,  responding 
more  quickly  to  calls,  more  training  and  equipment,  better  police  equity, 
improved  investigations,  better  patrolling,  more  attention  to  child  abuse 
issues,  and  others. 

Overall,  nearly  88  percent  of  sampled  reservation  residents  say  that 
police  should  have  strong  community-based  priorities  and  activities,  and 
should  concentrate  on  the  crimes  considered  most  serious  in  Indian  country 
- drugs,  alcohol,  domestic  and  related  crimes.  Police  are  currently  not 
well-trained  or  even  motivated  to  engage  in  community  relations  in  the 
ways  that  tribal  communities  want  or  need.  The  varying  law  enforcement 
agencies  working  in  Indian  country  need  to  focus  much  more  attention  on 
helping  develop  community-based  solutions  to  substance  and  domestic  abuses 
that  are  far  too  prevalent  in  Indian  communities  to  make  any  real 
difference. 

Law  enforcement  officers  should  be  active  participants  in  Native 
community  life.  They  must  have  knowledge  and  understanding  of  community 
family  relations,  religion,  views  of  justice  and  work  with  the  community 
to  realize  safe,  culturally  informed  and  just  communities. 
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A 'great  rift'  widens 
By  Kevin  Diaz 

McClatchy  Washington  Bureau 
April  23,  2007 

To  the  small  group  that  runs  the  fabulously  successful  Mystic  Lake  and 
Little  Six  casinos  in  Prior  Lake,  Sheldon  Wolfchild  was  the  wrong  kind  of 
Indian . 

It  didn't  matter  that  he  was  one  of  the  real  Indians  in  the  movie 
"Dances  with  Wolves,"  or  that  he  claims  descent  from  a hero  of  the  1862 
Dakota  rebellion  in  Minnesota.  When  he  asked  a decade  ago  to  join  the  200- 
member  tribe  that  has  grown  rich  from  gambling  profits,  he  was  denied. 

But  now  Wolfchild  and  22,000  other  descendants  of  Minnesota's  Dakota 
Indians  are  laying  claim  to  the  casino  riches.  And  they  have  been 
bolstered  by  a federal  judge's  suggestions  that  the  government  may  have 
erred  in  1980  when  it  determined  who  could  control  the  tribal  land. 

The  case  could  leave  U.S.  taxpayers  on  the  hook  for  billions  of  dollars. 
It  also  could  leave  Indians  across  the  country  wrestling  anew  with  the 
meaning  of  tribal  identity. 

"They  recognized  the  wrong  Indians,"  Wolfchild  said.  "The  government  was 
supposed  to  check  these  people  out,  and  it  didn't." 

In  a series  of  decisions  during  the  past  two  years,  Judge  Charles  Lettow 
of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Federal  Claims  has  ruled  that  the  federal  government 
has  breached  a trust  to  "the  loyal  Mdewakanton  and  their  lineal 
descendants,"  who  were  promised  land  in  the  1800s  because  they  were  deemed 
friendly  to  whites.  Leaders  of  the  Shakopee  Mdewakanton  Sioux  (Dakota) 
Community,  which  runs  the  casinos,  recoil  at  Wolfchild 's  suggestion  that 
they  are  not  true  descendants  of  those  Indians  or  that  their  community  was 
illegally  constituted. 

"They  don't  have  a case,"  said  Keith  Anderson,  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Shakopee  tribal  government. 

The  judge  has  not  made  a final  ruling  and  appeals  are  certain.  But  the 
case  has  revived  the  dark  days  of  the  state's  early  Indian  wars. 

The  ghosts  of  two  chiefs 

When  Wolfchild  stands  outside  the  stone  walls  of  Fort  Snelling  where  two 
Dakota  chiefs  were  hanged  in  1865,  he  can  almost  hear  the  mournful  whistle 
of  a train. 

"I  get  all  kinds  of  flashes  there,"  said  the  60-year-old  former  tribal 
leader  from  the  Lower  Sioux  Indian  Community  in  Morton. 

The  executions  of  Chief  Medicine  Bottle  - Wolfchild 's  great-great- 
grandfather  - and  Chief  Little  Six  seemed  to  be  the  last  chapter  of  the 
Sioux  uprising.  Instead,  it  became  a prelude  140  years  later  to  his 
lawsuit . 

The  Dakota  Conflict  of  1862  was  short  but  bloody.  Nearly  500  white 
settlers  and  an  untold  number  of  Indians  died. 

The  violence  erupted  when  a group  of  Mdewakanton  Sioux,  famished  from 
crop  failure,  rose  up  in  the  Minnesota  River  Valley  against  white  traders 
who  refused  them  credit  to  buy  food.  Despite  warnings  from  elder  chiefs, 
attacks  against  settlers  spread.  The  Sioux  were  quickly  subdued. 

In  November  1862,  nearly  2,000  Mdewakanton  were  forced  to  march  150 
miles  from  the  Lower  Sioux  agency  in  Morton  to  Fort  Snelling.  There,  they 
were  imprisoned  in  a tent  encampment  for  a winter  and  then  shipped  by 
steamboat  down  the  Mississippi,  then  up  the  Missouri  River  to  Crow  Creek, 
S.D. 

Hundreds  died  on  the  drought-stricken  prairie.  Those  who  lived  were 
moved  to  the  Santee  Sioux  Reservation  in  Nebraska  and  joined  by  several 
hundred  Mdewakanton  men  who  were  condemned  to  death  in  Mankato  in  December 
1862  but  pardoned  by  President  Lincoln. 

Not  all  the  Dakota  left  Minnesota,  though.  A small  group  stayed  behind. 


first  hiding  in  woods  and  ravines  but  ultimately  judged  as  "friendlies"  by 
the  U.S.  government. 

"It  was  a great  rift  in  the  Dakota  community/'  said  Minnesota  author 
Diane  Wilson,  whose  great-great-grandmother.  Iron  Cloud,  was  caught  up  in 
the  war.  "Split-second  decisions  had  to  be  made  about  taking  sides.  If  you 
were  a mixed  blood,  you  were  going  to  take  a side  against  your  family  no 
matter  which  way  you  went." 

Congress  determined  that  a group  of  264  of  these  Indians  had  helped 
white  people  during  the  war.  They  were  named  in  U.S.  censuses  in  1886  and 
1889,  and  three  parcels  of  land  near  the  Minnesota  River  were  set  aside 
for  them.  That  land  became  the  modern  Shakopee,  Prairie  Island  and  Lower 
Sioux  communities. 

A hundred  years  later.  Congress  gave  a small  group  of  Sioux,  the  newly 
constituted  Shakopee  Mdewakanton  Sioux  (Dakota)  Community,  jurisdiction 
over  the  land  near  Shakopee,  including  parcels  in  Prior  Lake. 

The  group  had  been  created  by  Norman  Crooks  in  1969.  It  has  control  over 
the  land  and  the  casinos,  which  earn  millions  of  dollars  in  profits  every 
year. 

Now,  thousands  of  Dakota  who  say  they  can  prove  a link  to  the 
"friendlies"  of  the  1886  census  want  some  of  the  casino  largess.  But  those 
who  identify  more  with  the  banished  Dakota  say  the  fight  is  tearing  their 
community  apart. 

Maude  Bluestone  Williams  is  an  89-year-old  tribal  elder  on  the  Lower 
Sioux  reservation  in  Morton.  Her  father,  Sam  Bluestone,  was  on  the  1886 
census.  Although  she  gets  a modest  stipend  from  Lower  Sioux's  lackpot 
Junction  Casino  near  Morton,  she  has  signed  on  as  a plaintiff  in  the 
Wolfchild  suit. 

The  whole  matter,  she  says,  has  cut  like  a knife  through  the  Mdewakanton 
Sioux.  "There's  so  much  hatred,"  Williams  said. 

Patriarch  at  center  of  the  dispute 

At  the  center  of  the  dispute  is  Crooks,  the  legendary  patriarch  of  the 
modern  Shakopee  tribe  who  died  in  1989. 

Census  records  show  he  grew  up  in  Redwood  County,  Minn.,  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  and  Nebraska,  where  he  was  an  enrolled  member  of  the  tribe  at 
Santee.  By  the  1960s,  he  and  his  wife,  Edith,  had  settled  in  the  Twin 
Cities  area,  where  he  found  work  in  construction. 

Dissatisfied  with  life,  they  moved  to  what  was  then  a growing 
Mdewakanton  Sioux  community  on  reservation  land  around  Prior  Lake. 

Looking  for  economic  aid  from  Washington,  Crooks  and  12  others  sought 
recognition  as  a tribe,  based  not  on  the  1886  census  but  on  a new  one  they 
took  on  the  lands  near  Shakopee  in  1969.  There  were  33  names  on  that  list, 
about  half  members  of  Crooks'  family  or  his  wife's. 

Charter  members  of  the  new  tribe  were  not  required  to  prove  1886 
ancestry,  only  that  they  were  of  "Mdewakanton  Sioux  Indian  blood." 

Subsequently,  all  others  trying  to  become  members  would  have  to  prove 
they  were  at  least  one-quarter  Mdewakanton  and  trace  their  ancestry  to  the 
1886  census. 

An  even  bigger  stumbling  block  for  prospective  new  members  was  the  need 
also  to  be  "qualified  by  the  governing  body"  - by  whatever  criteria  the 
tribal  leaders  choose. 

On  March  26,  1975,  as  the  new  tribe's  chairman.  Crooks  wrote  himself  a 
letter  to  do  just  that  and  provide  a shield  against  any  challenges  to  his 
own  Mdewakanton  heritage. 

"Dear  Member,"  it  began.  "You  have  been  determined  to  be  eligible  for 
membership  and  your  name  has  been  placed  on  the  tribal  roll."  It  was 
signed:  Norman  M.  Crooks,  chairman. 

Nonetheless,  some  still  question  his  lineal  inheritance. 

Shakopee  tribal  officials  say  that  Crooks'  father  was  named  Amos  Crooks 
and  that  he  was  the  grandson  of  John  and  Mary  Crooks,  who  were  listed  on 
the  1886  census. 

But  Wolfchild  plaintiffs,  mining  old  tribal  records,  have  raised  doubts. 
A 1940  Santee  Sioux  census  certificate  in  Nebraska  identified  Crooks' 
mother  as  Ellen  F.  Crooks.  His  father  was  listed  as  "not  given." 

Meanwhile,  questions  about  the  rights  to  Mdewakanton  lands  at  Shakopee 


persisted.  Congress  seemed  to  settle  the  matter  in  1980  by  turning  over 
control  of  the  land  to  Crooks'  tribe.  The  move  had  been  pushed  by  Sen. 
Hubert  Humphrey  and  others  supporting  the  movement  for  Indian  self- 
government  . 

Judge  Lettow  has  since  ruled  that  whatever  Congress  intended  in  1980,  it 
did  not  extinguish  the  original  trust  to  descendants  of  the  Mdewakantons 
on  the  1886  census. 

Wolfchild  traces  his  family  to  both  the  banished  Sioux  and  "friendlies." 
Medicine  Bottle  was  a rebel  leader,  but  an  ancestor  - George  Crooks  - 
binds  Wolfchild  to  the  family  of  Shakopee's  current  tribal  chairman, 
Stanley  Crooks. 

Still,  Wolfchild  was  denied  membership  in  the  Shakopee  tribe.  He  and 
others  rejected  call  it  a "popularity  contest." 

Doubts  raised  about  land  control 

Lettow  has  not  granted  Wolfchild  membership  in  the  Shakopee  tribe,  but 
he  is  expected  to  rule  shortly  on  whether  the  tribe  must  appear  in  his 
court  to  answer  Wolfchild 's  challenges. 

Records  in  the  case  show  that  by  the  early  1970s,  before  Congress  gave 
the  Crooks-led  tribe  control  of  the  Shakopee  lands,  federal  officials 
raised  questions  about  who  was  qualified  to  use  them. 

One  question  came  from  the  Interior  Department,  which  warned  in  1970 
that  assignments  on  the  1886  lands  at  Shakopee  remained  available  "only  to 
eligible  Mdewakanton  Sioux  Indians." 

The  next  year,  Washington  asked  local  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA) 
officials  to  verify  the  eligibility  of  everyone  living  on  the  1886  lands. 

On  Sept.  15,  1971,  Norman  Crooks  produced  the  affidavit  stating  Amos 
Crooks  was  his  father.  It  was  signed  by  his  mother's  sister  and  brother. 
Two  months  later.  Crooks  asked  the  Santee  Sioux  tribe  in  Nebraska  to  drop 
him  from  its  rolls.  Enrollment  in  another  tribe  could  have  disqualified 
him  from  tribal  membership  at  Shakopee. 

Several  years  later,  the  questioning  continued.  In  May  1976,  Crooks 
received  a letter  from  the  BIA's  Minneapolis  area  director  George  Goodwin: 

"I  have  become  acutely  aware  of  the  many  problems  and  disputes  that 
arise  from  the  administration  of  the  1886  Mdewakanton  Sioux  lands,"  he 
wrote.  "Until  further  notice,  land  assignments  on  1886  Mdewakanton  lands 
will  be  issued  only  to  persons  who  can  prove  descendency  [sic]  from  the 
1886  Mdewakanton  residents." 

But  Goodwin  did  not  seem  inclined  to  undo  mistakes  that  may  already  have 
been  made.  Thirty  years  later,  Goodwin's  assertion  is  being  cited  by 
Wolfchild 's  lawyer,  Erick  Kaardal,  as  proof  of  a "knowing  breach"  by  the 
government . 

By  the  late  1970s,  Indian  tribes  in  Florida  were  making  millions  off 
casinos.  Inspired  by  their  success.  Crooks  led  the  way  to  the  opening  of 
the  Little  Six  Bingo  Palace  in  1982.  His  successor  and  political  rival, 
Leonard  Prescott,  rolled  out  Mystic  Lake  Casino  next  door  10  years  later, 
bringing  the  tribe  immense  wealth. 

Bingo  to  riches 

Mystic  Lake  revenues  have  provided  enrolled  members  at  Shakopee, 
including  Crooks'  son  Stanley,  opulent  lifestyles.  The  casino's  proximity 
to  the  Twin  Cities  helps  make  it  among  the  most  profitable  in  the  nation. 

Mystic  Lake  now  boasts  600  luxury  hotel  rooms,  more  than  4,000  slots, 

100  gaming  tables,  and,  of  course,  bingo.  Prescott  says  it  generates  about 
$700  million  a year  in  revenues.  Last  year  it  donated  more  than  $13 
million  to  other  tribes  in  the  Midwest. 

Tribal  members  get  annual  casino  payouts  of  more  than  $1  million.  Many 
live  in  mansions  on  their  hilly  reservation  of  hotels  and  golf  courses. 
They  drive  luxury  cars  and  winter  in  Arizona. 

Each  passing  year,  interest  in  tribal  membership  at  Shakopee  has 
intensified.  And  so  has  the  legal  turmoil. 

At  a 1994  meeting,  amid  hundreds  of  enrollment  applications,  tribe 
member  Linda  Sconberg  vented  her  frustrations:  "These  Mdewakanton  that  are 
coming  back  here,"  she  said,  "they  have  never  lived  here  and  never  been 
enrolled  here  and  yet  they  want  to  come  here. "Everyone  wants  to  be  an 


Indian  now/'  Prescott  said  in  a recent  interview.  "In  the  '60s,  when  we 
had  trailers  and  septic  tanks,  nobody  wanted  to  come  to  Shakopee." 

But  to  all  challenges  from  the  outside,  including  Wolfchild's,  the 
Shakopee  community  has  stood  behind  its  inherent  right  of  tribal 
sovereignty,  which  keeps  it  largely  beyond  the  reach  of  courts. 

The  court  has  made  no  rulings  on  the  true  heritage  of  Crooks,  or  the 
legitimacy  of  the  tribal  government  he  formed.  But  in  ordering  a national 
search  for  descendants  last  summer,  Lettow  opened  the  door  to  the 
possibility  that  there  are  more  1886  trust  beneficiaries  than  the  900  or 
so  who  are  members  of  the  Shakopee  and  Prairie  Island  Indian  communities. 

The  original  suit,  filed  three  years  ago,  listed  Wolfchild  and  133 
others  claiming  lineal  descent  from  the  1886  census.  The  list  has  grown  to 
22,000. 

Some  analysts  say  that  while  there  are  no  claims  against  the  Indian 
communities,  a large  judgment  against  the  U.S.  government  could  force 
Congress  to  alter  the  distribution  of  gaming  revenues  on  the  1886  lands. 

Any  damages  would  be  borne  by  U.S.  taxpayers,  which  could  put  pressure 
on  Congress  to  review  the  tribe's  legal  foundation.  Shakopee  community 
officials  say  that  will  never  happen. 

The  Shakopee  Indian  community  plans  to  keep  building  on  the  promise  of 
its  founding  fathers,  who  started  high-stakes  bingo  with  a decidedly  low- 
stakes  ambitions: 

"Our  main  purpose,"  Norman  Crooks  said  in  1982,  "is  to  earn  some  money 
to  get  our  roads  improved." 

'We're  the  bad  Indians' 

On  the  modern  Santee  reservation  in  Nebraska,  set  in  scrublands  along 
the  Missouri  River  as  a virtual  penal  colony  of  the  banished  Mdewakanton, 
the  memories  and  the  divisions  persist. 

"We're  the  bad  Indians,"  said  Santee  bison  manager  Kalon  Strickland, 
with  a rueful  smile.  "We're  the  ones  who  fought." 

Nonetheless,  about  half  of  Santee's  4,000  enrolled  members  claim  descent 
from  the  1886  census  by  virtue  of  relatives  who  either  returned  to 
Minnesota,  or  never  left.  Many  have  joined  Wolfchild's  suit. 

They  have  done  so  over  the  objection  of  their  tribal  chairman,  Roger 
Trudell:  "The  whole  thing  diminishes  us  as  a people,"  he  said.  "We're  the 
real  Mdewakanton.  The  ones  who  stayed  in  Minnesota  renounced  their 
tribalism. " 

The  connection  between  the  Shakopee  Indians  and  their  relatives  out  West 
has  faded  over  the  years,  but  never  disappeared. 

Santee  children  still  celebrate  their  Minnesota  roots  in  murals  on  their 
school  walls.  One  panel  shows  the  river  boat  packet  "Florence"  steaming  up 
the  Missouri  with  a cargo  of  brown  faces:  The  children's  Minnesota 
ancestors . 

Only  recently,  though,  has  the  story  of  the  Mdewakanton  come  back  to 
life  across  Indian  Country,  where  the  Wolfchild  case  is  all  the  rage. 

Divisions  pitting  those  who  chose  traditional  ways  in  the  1800s  against 
"cut-hairs"  who  farmed  like  white  people  have  resurfaced.  "The  feelings 
that  were  created  back  then  were  so  powerful,  they  are  still  resonating 
today,"  said  author  Wilson,  whose  book,  "Spirit  Car,"  recalls  how  her  own 
Mdewakanton  family  survived  the  war.  "People  remember  whose  family  was  on 
which  side,  and  what  they  did." 

Since  2002,  Mdewakanton  activists  have  been  retracing  their  ancestors' 
march  from  Morton  to  Fort  Snelling  at  the  end  of  the  Sioux  uprising.  They 
remember  the  long  caravan  of  starving  women,  children  and  elderly,  tired 
and  desperately  under-clothed. 

Wolfchild  and  his  followers  now  ride  horses  every  year  to  retrace  the 
journey  of  the  war's  defeated  men,  the  38  who  were  hanged  the  day  after 
Christmas  in  1862. 

Medicine  Bottle  and  Little  Six  were  not  there.  They  escaped  to  Canada, 
where  many  more  Mdewakanton  descendants  remain.  But  the  two  chiefs 
eventually  were  captured,  returned  to  Minnesota  and  executed,  to  the  sound 
of  a mournful  train  whistle. 

Frozen  out  of  the  benefits  of  the  Mystic  Lake  and  Little  Six  casinos, 
Wolfchild  and  his  followers  have  formed  a virtual  government-in-exile. 


Oyate,  which  in  their  Dakota  language  means  The  People. 

"Medicine  Bottle  fought  back/'  Wolfchild  said.  "Now  I am,  too." 

Copyright  c.  2007  Red  Lake  Net  News. 
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American  Indian  Populations  Face  AIDS  Threat 
by  Associated  Press 
April  28th,  2007 

When  national  AIDS  experts  describe  how  American  Indians  are  facing 
another  historic  battle  for  existence,  they  pass  up  the  word  "epidemic" 
and  go  right  for  "extinction." 

These  experts  stress  that  America's  first  people  are  experiencing  an 
alarming  increase  in  AIDS  cases,  a trend  that  many  say  could  wipe  out 
whole  populations  if  momentous  action  isn't  taken  now. 

"Extinction  is  not  an  option,"  said  Dr.  Monica  Ruiz,  a top  figure  with 
the  American  Foundation  for  AIDS  Research  (AmFAR) . "This  isn't  about  a 
virus.  It's  about  human  beings  - families  and  communities  - entire  races 
of  people  facing  a disastrous  potential  if  we  close  our  eyes  to  it." 

Arizona  currently  ranks  22nd  in  the  nation  in  terms  of  AIDS  overall, 
according  to  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control.  But  when  measuring  its 
occurrence  among  American  Indians,  that  ranking  rises  to  second  in  the 
nation . 

American  Indians  make  up  less  than  1 percent  of  the  national  population, 
but  this  demographic  still  represents  the  third-highest  infected  racial 
group  in  the  nation. 

According  to  Ruiz,  10.6  of  every  100,000  American  Indians  are  infected 
with  AIDS.  That's  compared  to  72.8  for  blacks,  28.5  Hispanics,  9.0 
Caucasians  and  7.6  Asians. 

Arizona's  numbers  for  AIDS  show  American  Indians  being  the  fourth- 
hardest  hit  racial  group,  behind  blacks,  Caucasians  and  Hispanics, 
according  to  Dr.  Charleton  Wilson,  an  associate  director  for  the  Phoenix 
Indian  Medical  Center. 

"The  rate  of  AIDS  for  American  Indians  has  been  higher  than  that  for 
whites  since  1995,"  Ruiz  said.  "This  is  a problem  that  has  been  in  motion 
for  a long  time. " 

With  headquarters  in  New  York  and  Washington,  D.C.,  AmFAR  is  one  of  the 
world's  leading  nonprofit  organizations  dedicated  to  the  support  of  AIDS 
research,  prevention  and  education. 

Ruiz  is  the  foundation's  acting  director  for  public  policy  and  is  based 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

According  to  new  statistics,  61  percent  of  American  Indians  are 
contracting  AIDS  through  male-to-male  sexual  contact,  followed  by 
intravenous  drugs  at  15  percent.  Heterosexual  contact  makes  up  the 
smallest  portion  of  infections  at  10  percent. 

Ruiz  quickly  stressed,  however,  that  these  numbers  do  not  mean  that 
heterosexuals  are  not  being  infected.  She  explained  that  research  shows 
that  many  males  will  identify  as  not  being  gay,  but  still  have  same-sex 
encounters . 

Wilson  said  Arizona  appears  to  be  following  national  trends  when  it 
comes  to  cases  on  the  rise.  He  said  that  while  there  may  simply  be  more 
cases  of  AIDS,  the  rise  in  numbers  could  also  reflect  a good  job  by  the 
medical  community  in  reaching  out  to  those  in  need. 

"The  American  Indian  population  itself  is  also  growing  quickly  and  the 
population  is  relatively  young,  too,"  Wilson  said. 

A total  of  11,614  Arizonans  are  infected  with  HIV  or  AIDS,  according  to 


the  more  current  statistics  from  Arizona  Department  of  Health  Services.  Of 
those  cases,  418  are  American  Indians,  a number  that  would  include  the 
Cocopah  Tribe  in  Yuma  County. 

Numbers  for  Yuma's  nearby  Quechan  Tribe  would  be  counted  in  California 
statistics.  The  Sun  tried  to  obtain  numbers  for  the  Quechan,  but  agencies 
could  only  provide  five-year-old  statistics. 

The  Quechan  Tribe  funds  an  HIV-AIDS  awareness  program,  but  the  Cocopah 
Tribe  does  not.  A spokeswoman  for  the  latter  tribe  said  Cocopah  AIDS 
statistics  are  not  available  for  public  release. 

"The  tribe  does  not  have  a program  specifically  established  to  target 
AIDS,  and  all  medical  files  and  records  for  the  tribe  are  kept 
confidential  at  the  Fort  Yuma  (Indian  Health  Service)  Hospital,"  said  Liz 
Pratt,  public  relations  representative  for  the  Cocopah. 

"It's  misleading  under  any  circumstance  to  take  statistical  information 
from  a large,  national  perspective  and  assume  that  every  tribe  across  the 
country  is  the  same  and  seeing  the  exact  same  trends,  which  isn't  the 
case. " 

Not  only  are  American  Indians  tied  to  a deadly  trend,  they  are  also 
belabored  with  numerous  social  and  economic  challenges  that  Ruiz  says 
promise  to  fuel  the  rates  of  AIDS  deaths  even  more.  American  Indians  share 
many  of  these  challenges  with  countless  other  groups,  but  unfortunately, 
this  group  tends  to  suffer  more  than  its  fair  share  in  terms  of  AIDS 
infection,  according  to  Ruiz. 

Ruiz  said  that  while  risky  behavior  for  American  Indians  is  no  different 
any  other  group,  "these  behaviors  often  occur  in  environments  of  extreme 
poverty  ...  and  coexist  along  other  modern  'epidemics'  such  as  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse,  high  sexually  transmitted  infection  rates  and  gender-based 
violence ..." 

Ruiz  pointed  to  the  issue  of  social  stigma  surrounding  AIDS,  the  fear  to 
talk  about  it,  get  tested,  and  seek  community  support. 

"The  stigma  is  still  there  on  this  issue.  In  the  general  population, 
it's  still  there." 

Heightening  the  damage  is  that  American  Indians,  in  general,  may  be 
reluctant  to  trust  and  reach  out  to  government-funded  programs  or 
institutions . 

"These  trends  are  complicated  by  the  history  of  mistrust  in  our  minority 
communities,  based  on  their  abuse  by  the  system,"  Ruiz  said.  "When  you 
think  about  the  history  of  American  Indians  in  the  U.S  and  how  they  have 
been  treated  by  the  federal  government,  you  know  there  is  mistrust." 

That  lack  of  trust,  she  added,  can  be  dangerous  when  people  don't  talk 
freely  about  AIDS  and  when  they  are  in  denial  about  its  potential  damage 
to  their  lives. 

Secondly,  she  points  to  the  lack  of  access  to  proper  medical  care  and 
prevention  information.  Ruiz  stressed  that  most  American  Indian 
reservations  are  in  rural  areas,  which  tends  to  make  matter  worse. 

Increasing  prevention  education  and  testing  programs,  Ruiz  said,  would 
amount  to  a good  start  on  turning  around  the  trend  in  AIDS. 

Ruiz  added  that  tribes  and  their  communities  around  the  country  are 
increasingly  doing  a better  job  of  handling  AIDS,  but  those  efforts  are 
just  the  beginning. 

"There  is  some  progress,  but  so  much  more  needs  to  be  done,"  she  said.  " 
...  HIV  is  contributing  to  the  destruction  of  our  First  Nations  peoples. 

We  must  act  now.  This  is  everyone's  problem." 

Copyright  c.  2007  The  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Hundreds  attend  dedication  at  Sand  Creek 
By  R.  SCOTT  RAPPOLD  THE  GAZETTE 
April  28,  2007 

In  the  endless  rolling  prairie  to  the  southeast,  far  from  any  big  towns, 
eight  miles  down  a dirt  road,  Colorado  has  hid  its  shame. 

Up  a gentle  rise  is  a small,  weathered  stone  marker,  reading  only  "Sand 
Creek  Battle  Ground,  Nov.  29  and  30,  1864."  Few  ever  visited  until  now. 

On  Saturday,  this  stretch  of  landscape,  where  few  trees  grow  and  the 
Rockies  aren't  even  a hint  on  the  horizon,  became  the  Sand  Creek  Massacre 
National  Historic  Site. 

But  to  the  hundreds  who  came  to  the  dedication,  many  of  them  Indian 
descendants  of  the  victims  and  survivors,  it  was  more  than  that.  It  was  an 
acknowledgment  from  the  government  that  something  terrible  happened  here, 
and  the  beginning  of  making  amends. 

"I  think  it's  a steppingstone  to  healing,"  said  Robert  Tabor,  an  Arapaho 
from  Oklahoma.  "This  is  part  of  the  medicine.  It's  going  to  eventually 
heal,  and  one  day  we're  going  to  call  each  other  brother  and  sister." 

On  the  site's  4,000  acres,  and  on  thousands  more  acres  not  within  its 
boundaries,  a Colorado  militia  regiment  massacred  160  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 
Indians,  mostly  women  and  children,  while  they  slept. 

The  attack  spurred  a series  of  other  attacks  and  reprisals  that  led  to 
the  battle  of  Little  Bighorn.  Or,  as  William  Walks  Along,  a speaker  from 
the  Northern  Cheyenne  tribe,  sees  it,  "It  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
our  freedom." 

It  took  more  than  a decade  of  work  by  tribal  leaders  and  state  and 
federal  officials  to  acquire  the  land  and  make  it  a national  historic  site 
akin  to  a national  park.  A mock  village  of  17  tepees  set  up  where 
historians  believe  the  slaughter  took  place  was  open  to  visitors  Saturday, 
but  normally  will  be  closed  to  closed  to  the  public  because  it  is 
considered  sacred  ground.  Saturday's  ceremony  also  was  marked  by  speeches, 
Indian  music  and  the  display  of  tribal  flags  next  to  the  American  flag. 

Much  of  the  park  is  undeveloped.  Plans  are  in  place  for  interpretive 
signs  about  the  massacre,  and  a visitors  center,  and  officials  hope  to  buy 
more  property  when  it  becomes  available. 

The  park  is  about  150  miles  southeast  of  Colorado  Springs,  and  admission 
is  free. 

For  now,  it's  little  more  than  a parking  area  and  a trail  leading  to  the 
small  stone  marker,  which  has  been  there  since  the  1950s. 

But  it's  the  gesture  that  counts. 

"We  have  freed  the  spirits  that  have  been  in  mourning,  waiting  for  us  to 
come  back,"  Tabor  said. 

Lucille  Spear,  76,  remembers  how  her  great-grandmother  talked  about  the 
events  of  1864.  She  was  a young  girl  at  the  time,  and  woke  to  find 
everyone  gone  and  soldiers  near,  and  was  only  saved  when  a man  returned 
and  took  her  away.  The  experience  haunted  her  grandmother  for  the  rest  of 
her  life. 

"It's  been  just  great,"  Spear  said  of  the  dedication.  "People  will  know 
there  is  something  that  happened  here." 

Former  Colorado  Sen.  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell,  a member  of  the  North 
Cheyenne  tribe,  launched  the  effort.  He  spoke  about  the  climate  at  the 
time. 

The  regiment,  and  its  leader.  Col.  lohn  Chivington,  were  hailed  as 
heroes  for  defeating  the  "savages."  Victims'  body  parts  were  paraded 
through  Denver. 

"If  there  were  any  savages  there  that  day,  it  was  not  the  Indian  people, 
Campbell  said. 

It  was  not  lost  on  many  of  those  in  attendance  Saturday  that  on  the  way 
to  the  site,  you  pass  through  a hamlet  - mostly  a collection  of  crumbling 
houses  - named  Chivington. 

"There's  never  been  an  apology  yet  for  what  happened,"  said  Anthony 
Spottedwolf,  who  traces  his  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  lineage  to  the  massacre. 


"There's  still  repression  suffered  by  a lot  of  the  tribes.  There  were 
promises  made  and  they've  just  kept  shoving  us  all  over." 

U.S.  Sen.  Sam  Brownback,  a Kansas  Republican  who  spoke  at  the  dedication 
offered  the  closest  thing  to  the  apology  Spottedwolf  was  looking  for. 

"It  is  an  all-too  vivid  reminder  of  what  happens  in  America  when  you 
don't  treat  people  like  people/'  Brownback  said. 

"As  a U.S.  senator  from  a plains  state,  I deeply  apologize  and  I will 
work  to  right  this  wrong." 

CONTACT  THE  WRITER:  476-1605  or  scott.rappold@gazette.com 
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'It's  sad  as  hell' 

By  ANGIE  WAGNER 
AP  national  writer 
April  30,  2007 

WIND  RIVER  INDIAN  RESERVATION  - Dust  off  the  deserted  highways,  the 
silver  pickup  truck  eases  down  quiet  streets,  its  driver  offering  a 
numbing  tour  of  a remote  reservation  framed  by  the  beauty  of  snowcapped 
mountains . 

There,  Leon  Tillman  says,  over  there  - the  house  on  the  right,  a white, 
two-story  building  set  off  by  itself.  It  used  to  be  a big  drug  house.  Now 
it's  shuttered,  its  owners  in  prison. 

A man  dressed  in  an  Army-green  shirt  and  pants  appears  on  the  side  of 
the  road,  his  thumb  up,  looking  for  a ride.  "That's  a meth  head,"  Tillman 
says.  "He's  bumming  right  now." 

A few  more  drug  houses,  and  Tillman's  tour  of  the  despair  of 
methamphetamine  ends. 

Not  long  ago,  most  people  here  had  never  even  heard  of  meth.  But  today, 
most  know  someone  on  meth  or  in  prison  because  of  it.  Tillman,  39,  knows 
too  many  to  count. 

"It's  everywhere,"  he  said. 

Indeed,  American  Indians  have  been  especially  hard  hit  by  meth.  Drug 
cartels  have  targeted  Indian  Country  because  the  people  are  vulnerable, 
and  law  enforcement  struggles  to  keep  up. 

But  the  story  of  how  meth  came  to  this  remote  reservation  is  really 
quite  remarkable. 

Like  a cancer,  a Mexican  drug  gang  permeated  the  reservation  and  its 
families.  It  left  behind  a landscape  strewn  with  broken  lives. 

How  meth  arrived 

Some  12,000  Indians  - members  of  the  Northern  Arapaho  and  the  Eastern 
Shoshone  tribes  - live  on  2.2  million  acres,  an  area  so  vast  many  homes 
are  separated  by  miles  of  barren  land. 

Poverty  and  unemployment  are  high,  alcoholism  is  rampant  and  the  police 
department  is  so  understaffed  - patrolling  such  a large  area  - that  the 
average  response  time  is  15  to  20  minutes. 

Desus  Martin  Sagaste-Cruz  knew  that.  And  he  knew  the  reservation ' s 
isolation  would  be  perfect  for  his  business. 

Authorities  learned  of  the  Sagaste-Cruz  drug  ring  back  in  1997.  Sagaste- 
Cruz  and  his  Mexican  gang  had  already  been  selling  around  Indian 
reservations  in  South  Dakota  and  Nebraska. 

But  an  article  in  The  Denver  Post  that  changed  the  way  they  did  business 
The  story  talked  about  how  a Nebraska  liquor  store  near  the  Pine  Ridge 


Reservation  in  South  Dakota  did  millions  of  dollars  in  business.  Sales 
were  especially  high  immediately  after  Indians  received  their  per  capita 
checks  - their  share  of  their  tribe's  income. 

Sagaste-Cruz  figured  if  there  were  already  so  many  Indians  addicted  to 
alcohol,  it  would  be  easy  enough  to  addict  them  to  methamphetamine. 

So  around  2000,  the  Mexicans  moved  in  and  near  the  Wind  River 
reservation . 

"They  came  to  a place  where  people  don't  have  anything,"  said  Frances 
Monroe,  who  works  in  the  Northern  Arapaho  Child  Protection  Services  office. 

They  started  with  free  meth  samples.  The  men  pursued  Indian  women, 
providing  them  with  meth  even  as  they  romanced  them  and  fathered  their 
children.  Eventually,  the  women  needed  to  support  their  habit,  so  they 
became  dealers,  too  - and  they  used  free  samples  to  recruit  new  customers. 

It  was  all  part  of  the  plan. 

For  the  next  four  years,  the  gang  sold  pounds  and  pounds  of  meth,  much 
of  it  98  percent  pure.  The  drugs  came  from  Mexico,  then  on  to  Los  Angeles; 
Ogden,  Utah  (where  Sagaste-Cruz  lived);  and  finally  Wyoming,  where  gang 
members  had  a handful  of  local  distributors,  each  with  their  own  customer 
base. 

Customers  became  dealers  and  recruiters,  and  their  customers  did  the 
same. 

Before,  meth  was  barely  mentioned  on  the  reservation.  Police  reported 
only  sporadic  arrests. 

But  now  the  reservation  was  saturated  with  it.  Crime  soared.  From  2003 
to  2006,  cases  of  child  neglect  increased  131  percent.  Drug  possession  was 
up  163  percent;  spousal  abuse  rose  218  percent. 

The  Wind  River  reservation  is  not  alone.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
found  that  methamphetamine  was  listed  as  the  greatest  threat  to  Indian 
communities  by  police  departments. 

Mexican  drug  cartels  take  advantage  of  the  often  complicated  law 
enforcement  jurisdictions  in  Indian  Country.  Isolated  communities  are  hit 
the  hardest,  and  sometimes  even  tribal  leaders  are  not  immune,  said 
Heather  Dawn  Thompson,  director  of  government  affairs  for  the  National 
Congress  of  American  Indians. 

Here  on  the  Wind  River,  a tribal  judge,  Lynda  Munnell-Noah,  was  arrested 
in  a 2005  drug  ring  bust  and  accused  of  threatening  to  assault  and  murder 
a Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  law  enforcement  officer. 

Resources  are  few,  and  most  reservations  don't  have  treatment  centers. 
Between  2000  and  2005,  the  number  of  methamphetamine  contacts  in  Indian 
Health  Services  facilities  increased  by  almost  250  percent. 

"Even  if  we  arrest  people  for  use  or  sale,  there's  almost  nothing  to  do 
with  them  in  order  to  help  them  recover,"  Thompson  said.  "Where  do  you  go 
and  how  do  you  pay  for  it?" 

In  his  2008  budget.  President  Bush  proposed  a $16  million  increase  in 
law  enforcement  funding  in  Indian  Country  to  help  combat  methamphetamine, 
a godsend  to  police  departments  like  Wind  River's,  which  has  only  10 
police  officers. 

"The  heartbreaking  part  of  it  is,  it's  had  this  absolutely  devastating 
effect  on  our  community,"  Thompson  said.  "I  have  tribal  leaders  coming  to 
my  office  all  the  time  just  crying.  I mean,  how  do  you  fight  this?  How  do 
you  function  as  a government  when  30  percent  of  your  tribal  employees  are 
now  using  meth?" 

Dealers  weave  twisted,  toxic  web 

Inside  a tribal  office,  a bulletin  board  displays  meth's  effects:  In  a 
series  of  mug  shots,  a woman  deteriorates  - her  teeth  rotting,  her  skin 
collecting  scabs.  A nearby  poster  warns  that  making,  selling  or  using  meth 
around  a child  will  mean  prison  time. 

This  is  a place  where  people  mostly  keep  to  themselves.  They  know  meth 
is  a huge  problem,  but  they  don't  want  to  talk  much  about  it.  They  fear 
retaliation . 

A jury  found  that  the  Sagaste-Cruz  ring  had  distributed  more  than  99 
pounds  of  meth  - an  amount  that  had  a street  value  of  between  $4.5  to  $6.8 
million,  according  to  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration.  The  gang  also 


sold  meth  on  the  Rosebud,  Pine  Ridge  and  Yankton  reservations  in  South 
Dakota  and  Santee  Sioux  reservation  in  Nebraska,  authorities  found. 

Sagaste-Cruz  and  22  other  people  were  given  prison  time  - a life 
sentence,  in  Sagaste-Cruz ' s case.  His  brother,  Dulio  Caesar  Sagaste-Cruz, 
remains  a fugitive. 

Ask  people  on  the  reservation  about  the  Sagaste-Cruz  case  and  most  don't 
know  much  about  it.  They  seem  surprised  to  learn  how  sophisticated  the 
operation  was. 

But  mention  the  Goodman  case,  and  everyone  knows.  The  Goodmans  were  an 
entire  family,  grandparents  down  to  grandchildren,  who  were  dealing  meth 
and  prescription  drugs  here. 

Nineteen  people,  including  the  tribal  judge,  were  arrested  in  2005. 

The  two  cases  weren't  directly  related,  but  with  many  Indians  already 
hooked  on  meth  compliments  of  the  Sagaste-Cruz  gang,  the  Goodmans  didn't 
have  any  trouble  finding  customers.  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  Kelly  Rankin 
said  the  Goodmans  often  had  20  to  50  customers  a day  come  to  their  house. 

Darrell  LoneBear  Sr.,  whose  sister,  Donna  Goodman,  and  her  husband,  John 
Goodman,  were  the  ring's  leaders,  said  his  relatives  fell  victim  to  easy 
money  on  a reservation  where  jobs  are  hard  to  find. 

He  rattles  off  his  family's  prison  sentences:  "Dohn  Goodman,  21  years. 

My  sister  Donna,  24  years.  My  nephew  lames  got  19  years.  My  nephew  Darrell 
got  8. 

"It  was  all  of  my  family,"  he  said. 

Thirteen  children  were  sent  to  live  with  other  relatives.  One  sister 
took  in  six  children,  another  took  in  three. 

"It  is  a tremendous,  added  responsibility  emotionally  and  financially," 
said  LoneBear,  crime  prevention  and  safety  supervisor  for  the  Northern 
Arapaho  Tribal  Housing.  "All  of  us  have  been  traumatized  by  this  matter. 

We  all  still  stay  here." 

Police  Chief  Doug  Noseep  has  a police  force  that  can't  possibly  keep  up 
with  every  call.  He  is  grateful  for  the  help  from  outside  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  the  raids  over  the  past  few  years,  and  believes  it  has  reduced 
the  amount  of  meth  here. 

Noseep  knows  who  is  trying  to  get  help,  who  is  still  using.  Once,  his 
officers  encountered  a 12-year-old  girl  who  was  addicted. 

"It's  sad  as  hell,"  he  said.  "It's  here  and  it's  not  going  to  go 
anywhere.  It's  never  going  to  go  away." 

Meth's  lasting  effects 

Seven  years  after  the  Sagaste-Cruz  gang  arrived,  meth  rolls  on:  Last 
summer,  another  bust  at  Wind  River  resulted  in  43  arrests,  the  largest 
drug  bust  in  the  history  of  Wyoming. 

On  a recent  night.  Partners  Against  Meth  met  at  a local  school.  The 
group  struggles  to  attract  volunteers  and  to  keep  committees  on  track.  But 
here  families  that  have  been  struck  hard  by  the  meth  epidemic,  and  those 
that  want  to  learn  more  about  it,  can  come  together  to  talk. 

Leon  Tillman  brought  his  wife,  son  and  daughter.  He  told  the  group  he 
has  six  relatives  in  prison  for  meth  or  alcohol  charges.  "That's  one  of  my 
worst  fears,  is  to  have  one  of  my  kids  on  drugs.  I want  to  at  least  say  I 
tried,"  he  said. 

A few  years  ago,  John  Washakie  noticed  his  daughter,  now  27,  was  losing 
weight  and  locking  herself  in  her  bedroom  at  her  house.  Then,  one  night, 
she  dropped  off  her  three  young  children  at  his  house  and  disappeared  into 
the  darkness. 

He  cared  for  the  kids  for  three  years.  It  wasn't  easy.  "They  lose  all 
their  energy  about  life.  You  spend  a lot  of  time  dealing  with  their 
emotions,"  he  said. 

Today,  his  daughter  is  clean,  and  cares  for  her  children,  now  numbering 
five,  herself. 

"I  think  there  are  a lot  of  people  that  are  scared  to  tell  you  the 
truth,"  the  grandfather  said.  "You  don't  walk  away  from  this." 
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Seneca  Nation  says  that  Thruway  fight  is  only  the  beginning 
By  Carolyn  Thompson  - Associated  Press 
April  30,  2007 

IRVING,  N.Y.  (AP)  - Seneca  Indian  Richard  Nephew  considers  himself  a 
product  of  the  reservation  land  where  his  grandfather  hunted  deer  out  his 
back  door  and  grew  corn  and  beans  before  New  York  paved  over  part  of  it  in 
the  1950s. 

"I  grew  up  eating  those  vegetables  and  eating  the  deer  meat  that  my 
grandfather  gathered  there,"  Nephew  said  April  19  on  the  reservation  at 
the  western  edge  of  New  York,  where  his  family  still  lives. 

Fie  remembers  his  grandfather ' s sorrow  and  anger  over  losing  the  land 
when  the  New  York  State  Thruway  came  through,  he  said:  feelings  he  took  to 
his  grave. 

The  family  may  have  gotten  a small  payment  when  the  Seneca  Nation  agreed 
to  accept  $75,000  to  let  Interstate  90  onto  its  land.  Nephew  said.  But  the 
amount  - he  does  not  know  what  it  was  - could  not  make  up  for  his 
grandfather's  loss,  he  said. 

"Fie  always  felt  that  we  had  a bad  deal,"  said  Nephew,  now  a Seneca 
tribal  councilor. 

Fie  and  today's  other  leaders  of  the  8,000-member  tribe  have  lately  come 
to  feel  the  same  way,  and  in  mid-April  took  a surprising  step  that  they 
said  would  begin  to  right  a decades-old  wrong. 

With  the  Senecas  and  New  York's  new  governor  already  at  odds  over  the 
state's  plans  to  collect  sales  tax  on  cigarettes  sold  by  reservation 
retailers  to  non-Indian  customers,  the  tribal  council  rescinded  the  1954 
agreement  that  authorized  the  Thruway  right  of  way  across  300  acres  of  the 
Cattaraugus  reservation. 

The  move  effectively  turned  the  state  and  a three-mile  stretch  of 
thoroughfare  into  trespassers  on  Seneca  land. 

The  Indian  nation  wants  to  negotiate  with  the  state  for  compensation, 
maybe  a yearly  payment,  for  use  of  the  land  a few  miles  in  from  the  Lake 
Erie  shore.  And  they  are  looking  at  other  roads  and  rights  of  way  for 
which  they  may  have  been  shortchanged,  Seneca  President  Maurice  3ohn  said. 

"This  is  only  the  beginning,"  Uohn  said  April  19  after  sending  a letter 
to  Gov.  Eliot  Spitzer  informing  him  of  the  council's  action. 

Although  Uohn  said  the  move  was  unrelated  to  the  escalating  cigarette 
tax  dispute.  Buffalo-area  Assemblyman  Sam  Floyt  suggested  it  was  "not  at 
all  coincidence." 

"It's  an  attempt  by  the  Seneca  Nation  to  try  to  leverage  the  Thruway 
issue  to  get  a more  favorable  outcome  with  regard  to  their  negotiations 
with  Gov.  Spitzer  on  the  tobacco  tax  issue,"  Floyt  said.  "I  don't  fault 
them.  In  fact,  it's  pretty  creative." 

Spitzer 's  predecessor,  George  Pataki,  backed  off  collecting  reservation 
sales  taxes  after  the  Senecas  burned  tires  and  shut  down  part  of  the 
Thruway  in  clashes  with  state  police  when  the  issue  was  raised  in  1997. 

The  Senecas  say  federal  treaties  dating  to  the  1700s  shield  them  from 
state  taxation. 

This  time  around,  Seneca  leaders  said,  they  want  a diplomatic  resolution 

"The  nation  has  no  intention  of  shutting  down  the  Thruway,"  said  Seneca 
Treasurer  Kevin  Seneca,  who  said  talks  with  Spitzer  are  planned. 

Spitzer  spokesman  Christine  Pritchard  confirmed  the  talks  but  did  not 
comment  further  April  19. 

"This  is  not  an  issue  that  is  going  to  escalate  into  violence.  We  do  not 
support  that,"  Uohn  said. 

But  several  speakers  at  a Seneca  news  conference  were  clearly  frustrated 
by  what  they  see  as  the  state's  infringement  on  their  lives  and  businesses 


"It's  an  ongoing  battle  with  the  white  man  and  we  will  never  stop/'  said 
Linda  Doxtator,  a tribal  councilor. 

"Years  ago,  you  killed  our  people,  you  killed  our  children,  our  elderly, 
our  women,"  another  council  member  said.  "We're  still  here.  ...  Now  you 
got  to  deal  with  us.  We're  not  backing  down." 

In  rescinding  the  Thruway  right  of  way,  the  tribal  council  said  the  U.S. 
government  never  gave  the  required  approvals.  Tribal  leaders  cited  a 1999 
opinion  by  U.S.  District  Magistrate  Carol  Heckman  which  said  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Department  had  not  complied  with  laws  governing 
rights  of  way  on  Indian  lands.  The  decision  was  part  of  a Seneca  land 
claim  case  involving  Grand  Island,  north  of  Buffalo,  which  the  Senecas 
lost . 

"They're  turning  up  the  heat,  they're  upping  the  ante.  It  should  be 
recognized  for  what  it  is,"  said  Hoyt,  a critic  of  the  Senecas'  plans  to 
build  a casino  in  Buffalo.  The  nation  operates  two  other  western  New  York 
casinos  in  Niagara  Falls  and  Salamanca. 

John  said  he  and  Spitzer  had  already  agreed  to  meet  on  the  cigarette  tax 
issue  when  the  council's  Thruway  vote  was  taken  April  21.  He  said  a date 
for  his  meeting  with  Spitzer  had  not  yet  been  set. 
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Connecticut  Court  ruling  backs  Tribal  Sovereignty 
by:  Gale  Courey  Toensing  / Indian  Country  Today 
April  30,  2007 

HARTFORD,  Conn.  - The  state  Supreme  Court  has  issued  a ruling  upholding  a 
federally  recognized  tribe's  sovereign  immunity  that  shields  it  from  being 
sued  in  state  court  without  its  consent. 

The  unanimous  ruling  upheld  a lower  court's  decision  to  dismiss  a 
lawsuit  filed  in  2005  by  Bradley  Beecher,  a former  commander  of  the  state 
police  casino  and  licensing  unit,  who  began  working  for  the  Mohegan  Tribe 
as  an  investigator  in  1997  after  retiring. 

"An  Indian  tribe  is  subject  to  suit  only  when  Congress  has  authorized 
the  suit  or  the  tribe  has  waived  its  immunity,"  Senior  Associate  Dustice 
David  Borden  wrote. 

Beecher  and  his  wife,  Katherine,  said  they  would  appeal  the  ruling  to 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

"We  never  really  thought  we  would  win  because  Connecticut  gets  too  much 
money  from  Indian  gambling.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  been  the  plan  all 
along,"  she  told  Indian  Country  Today. 

The  case  began  in  October  2004  when  the  Mohegans  brought  an  action 
against  Bradley  Beecher,  claiming  that  he  had  tried  to  extort  money  from 
the  tribe  by  threatening  to  disclose  confidential  information  he  had 
acquired  while  working  for  the  tribe. 

Beecher  said  he  had  in  effect  been  fired  after  five  years  on  the  job 
because  he  had  criticized  the  tribe's  regulatory  practices. 

The  tribe's  lawsuit  ended  in  December  2004  with  an  agreed-upon  permanent 
injunction  that  allowed  Beecher  to  talk  publicly  about  his  employment  with 
Mohegan,  but  prohibited  him  from  disclosing  any  confidential  information 
about  the  tribe. 

The  Beechers  have  documenting  their  battle  and  claims  against  Mohegan 
and  state  officials  on  an  e-mail  listserv  and  a Web  site. 

In  May  2005,  Beecher  sued  the  Mohegan  Tribe  in  state  Superior  Court, 
alleging  that  the  tribe's  October  2004  lawsuit  was  a type  of  vexatious 
litigation  known  as  a SLAPP  suit  - a "strategic  lawsuit  against  public 
participation."  Specifically,  Beecher  complained  that  the  tribe  was  trying 


to  gag  him  from  making  adverse  comments  about  Mohegan  to  state  officials 
while  the  tribe  was  negotiating  the  purchase  of  the  Pocono  Downs  racetrack 
in  Pennsylvania. 

Mohegan  responded  with  a motion  to  dismiss  Beecher's  claim,  claiming 
that  without  tribal  or  congressional  consent,  the  tribe's  sovereign 
immunity  protects  it  from  actions  in  state  court. 

The  lower  court  agreed  and  dismissed  the  case. 

Beecher's  appeal  alleged  that  the  lower  court  improperly  concluded  that 
the  tribe  did  not  waive  its  immunity.  He  claimed  specifically  that  the 
tribe  had  waived  its  immunity  by  filing  its  original  claim  in  state  court. 

In  upholding  the  lower  court's  dismissal,  Borden  quoted  case  law  that 
says  a waiver  of  immunity  "may  not  be  implied,  but  must  be  expressed 
unequivocally.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  refused  to  find  a waiver  of 
tribal  immunity  based  on  policy  concerns,  perceived  inequities  arising 
from  the  assertion  of  immunity,  or  the  unique  context  of  a case." 

Attorney  General  Richard  Blumenthal,  who  has  led  the  opposition  to  the 
federal  recognition  of  the  state's  remaining  unrecognized  tribes,  said  the 
state  Supreme  Court  ruling  "breaks  no  new  ground  and  therefore  has  no 
broader  ramifications.  It  will  have  little  or  no  impact  beyond  this  case." 

The  ruling  drew  admiration  from  attorney  Douglas  Luckerman,  who 
represents  tribal  nations  in  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts  and  Maine. 

"I  saw  this  case  and  wondered  why  the  rest  of  New  England  can't  have 
judges  like  that.  They  seem  to  get  that  tribal  sovereignty  is  not 
something  judges  can  play  with  easily,"  Luckerman  said. 

In  a statement  on  tribal  sovereignty,  Katherine  Beecher  said,  in  part, 
that  it  "allows  tribes  and  their  non-tribal  management  to  violate  the  law. 
If  tribes  want  to  be  considered  separate  countries  then  the  same  laws 
should  apply  to  them  as  actual  other  countries.  Any  foreign  government  or 
their  representatives  must  obey  all  American  state  and  federal  laws  and 
can  be  held  accountable  in  American  courts." 

The  Beechers  are  "working  closely  with  CERA,  One  Nation  United  and  many 
other  groups  to  see  that  the  public  is  educated  and  that  the  unfair 
policies  are  changed,"  she  said. 
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Religious  leader  warns  of  consequences  in  Nuvamsa  case 
By  Kathy  Helms 
Staff  Writer 
April  23,  2007 

MISHONGOVI  - It  is  a rare  occasion  when  Hopi  religious  leaders  talk  about 
traditional  matters  outside  the  kiva,  but  lerry  Sekayumptewa , a member  of 
the  Powamuya  Society,  says  it  has  fallen  on  him  to  speak  out. 

In  doing  so,  he  directed  his  remarks  at  Hopi  youth,  offering  his  Hopi 
credentials  so  they  will  understand  how  he  knows  the  things  he  speaks  of. 

"I  am  a member  of  the  Powamuya  Society  at  the  Village  of  Mishongovi.  The 
Powamuya  Society  are  said  to  be  the  Fathers  of  the  Kachinas,"  he  said 
Friday. 

"I  speak  today  about  traditional  things  usually  reserved  for  discussion 
in  the  kiva  during  certain  times.  It  is  important  to  say  these  things 
today  in  order  to  protect  Hopi  traditions  from  misuse  and 
misrepresentation . It  is  information  that  you  as  Hopi  will  learn  and  keep 
dear  as  you  go  forward  in  life.  These  are  things  we  must  all  adhere  to. 

"Sometimes  as  Hopi  it  is  necessary  to  sacrifice  in  order  to  preserve  our 
traditions  and  religion.  And  it  is  important  for  all  to  hear  and  know  the 


truth.  This  is  part  of  our  prophecy  as  Hopi.  It  has  fallen  on  me  to  speak 
on  some  of  the  concerns  and  responsibilities  facing  all  of  us  as  Hopi 
today.  We  must  do  so  in  order  to  protect  our  traditional  practices, 
religion  and  the  future  of  all  mankind,"  Sekayumptewa  said. 

There  are  major  differences  between  a traditional  government  and  a 
tribal  council  form  of  government,  with  the  traditional  government 
adhering  to  certain  requirements  and  expectations. 

"A  traditional  government  does  not  involve  itself  in  matters  related  to 
the  operation  and  management  of  the  Hopi  Tribal  Council.  The  tribal 
council  can  only  become  involved  in  village  matters  through  a very 
specific  and  defined  method  listed  in  the  Hopi  Constitution,"  he  said. 

"These  things  (that)  must  be  said  are  because  a member  of  an  important 
Hopi  Society  is  attempting  to  use  'traditional  interpretations  and  values' 
as  a method  to  justify  a false  statement.  Our  traditional  teachings  do  not 
approve  or  sanction  the  use  of  tradition  in  order  to  secure  personal 
outcomes . " 

Role  of  Bear  Clan 

Sekayumptewa  said  Nuvamsa  has  made  statements  to  some  newspapers 
claiming  traditional  rights  in  the  Bear,  Antelope  and  Snake  clans.  "The 
individual  claims  membership  in  these  clans  at  the  Village  of  Shungopavi 
while  at  the  same  time  he  has  run  for  chairman  of  the  Hopi  Tribal  Council. 

"A  member  of  the  Bear  Clan  from  the  Village  of  Shungopavi  should  not  be 
running  for  chairman  of  the  Hopi  Council  and  is  prohibited  from  serving  in 
any  capacity  as  tribal  chairman  as  a result  of  a request  sent  by  the 
Mishongovi  leadership  when  two  Bear  Clan  members  were  certified  to  serve 
on  the  tribal  council  many  years  ago,"  Sekayumptewa  said. 

"The  request  was  made  by  Mishongovi  because  the  Bear  Clan  has  certain 
sacred  duties  unrelated  to  the  mission  of  the  tribal  council.  These  sacred 
duties  would  be  violated  had  the  two  Bear  Clan  members  served  on  the 
tribal  council." 

Sekayumptewa  said  the  main  role  of  Bear  Clan  members  is  to  lead  their 
people  in  a religious  and  traditional  manner  as  their  children.  "Breaking 
the  tradition  and  harmony  as  a Bear  Clan  member  has  consequences  for  all 
of  us,"  he  said. 

Nuvamsa  was  removed  from  his  elected  office  by  the  Hopi  Tribal  Council 
after  allegations  surfaced  that  he  failed  to  meet  the  residency 
requirements  of  the  Hopi  Constitution. 

"Mr.  Nuvamsa  is  trying  to  get  out  of  the  mess  he  created  by  claiming  he 
is  exercising  his  traditional  right  to  interpret  'residency'  in  a 
traditional  manner.  This  cannot  be,"  Sekayumptewa  said. 

Traditional  duties 

A person  claiming  to  be  a traditional  or  religious  person  destined  for 
leadership  cannot  serve  as  chairman  of  the  Hopi  Tribal  Council,  according 
to  Sekayumptewa. 

"That  position  is  not  viewed  as  a traditional  position  and  it  is  an 
insult  to  the  religious  people  of  Hopi  to  claim  the  position  is  his  as  a 
result  of  his  traditional  beliefs  and  then  further  claim  he  is  the 
'rightful  heir'  due  to  his  membership  in  the  Bear  Clan  and  the  planting  of 
a corn  field,"  he  said. 

"These  claims  mock  the  Hopi  people  and  our  religion.  It  is  embarrassing 
behavior  to  witness  (from)  a member  of  the  Bear  Clan,  especially  one  of 
Shungopavi  Village,"  which  lays  claim  as  Mother  of  the  Hopi  Traditional 
Villages  and  protector  of  Hopi  tradition  and  religion,  he  said. 

"We  are  surprised  to  see  and  hear  a member  of  the  Bear  Clan  from 
Shungopavi  insult  and  demean  the  religious  beliefs  and  practices  of  all 
Hopis . " 

Sekayumptewa  said  the  Kikmongwis  are  chosen  only  to  lead  the  Hopi  people 
into  the  good  life  and  to  pray  for  all  mankind.  "The  Bear  Clan  serves  in 
one  of  the  highest  positions  of  the  hierarchy  and  they  have  been  given  the 
authority  to  lead  the  Hopi  people,  their  children,  in  the  rightful  path  of 
tradition  and  religious  practices,"  he  said. 

"The  traditional  people  of  Shungopavi  do  not  participate  in  the 
political  process  of  the  tribal  council  ...  It  is  Shungopavi  who  has 


chosen  to  take  the  position  they  are,  preserving  Hopi  tradition  and 
religion  for  all  mankind." 

Violators  pay  price 

According  to  Sekayumptewa,  it  has  been  said  that  Bear  Clan  members,  who 
carry  the  Tiponi,  or  sacred  bundle  of  Massau,  the  Creator,  "walk  the  sharp 
edge  of  the  knife."  If  they  don't  carry  out  their  responsibilities  they 
will  answer  to  Massau  at  some  point. 

When  the  Hopis  emerged  into  this  Fourth  World,  Massau  declined  to  lead 
the  Bear  Clan,  telling  them  they  had  many  ideas  and  plans  with  which  he 
did  not  agree. 

"Therefore,  he  refused  to  be  their  leader  until  the  right  time.  When  is 
'the  right  time'  is  something  we  Hopi  do  not  yet  know,"  Sekayumptewa  said. 

"By  not  carrying  out  the  responsibilities  that  are  associated  with  the 
sacred  Tiponi  that  Massau  intended  they  are  answerable  for  endangering  the 
lives  of  all  mankind."  In  simple  terms,  Sekayumptewa  said,  the  Tiponi  is  a 
sacred  bundle  and  has  certain  authorities  associated  with  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Kikmongwi. 

"The  Kikmongwi  is  the  caretaker,  and  once  he  is  given  this  Tiponi,  he 
holds  the  highest  office  or  religious  position.  Ben  Nuvamsa  claims  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Bear  Clan.  As  a member  he  is  well  aware  that  he  is  dragging 
every  member  of  the  Bear  Clan  to  catastrophe  in  order  to  get  what  he  wants, 
" Sekayumptewa  said. 

"It  is  prophecy  that  the  person  or  persons  messing  with  the  Tiponi  are 
answerable  and  will  get  their  just  punishment.  Ben  Nuvamsa  is  well  aware 
of  that  fact.  The  credibility  of  the  Bear  Clan  is  at  stake,"  he  said.  "We 
call  on  Ben  Nuvamsa  to  honor  Hopi  tradition  and  Hopi  beliefs." 

Violating  the  sacred 

Sekayumptewa  said  Nuvamsa  should  be  mindful  that  the  village  of 
Mishongovi  is  in  the  midst  of  preparing  for  a religious  and  traditional 
ceremony,  and  that  Saturday,  in  particular,  holds  a very  special  meaning. 

Nuvamsa  had  a political  meeting  Wednesday  night  at  the  Civic  Center  on 
Second  Mesa  near  Shungopavi  to  discuss  controversial  issues,  Sekayumptewa 
alleged . 

As  a practicing  member  and  active  participant  in  the  Bear,  Antelope,  and 
Snake  societies,  he  said,  Nuvamsa  "ought  to  know  and  respect  the  practice 
of  avoiding  negative  thoughts  and/or  practices  during  these  crucial 
ceremonial  times.  Avoiding  disharmony,  particularly  during  these 
ceremonial  times,  is  a traditional  practice  that  has  existed  since  time 
immemorial . " 

During  these  ceremonies,  the  Hopi  pray  for  all  mankind,  animals,  plants 
and  living  matter,  he  said. 

"Rain  is  of  paramount  importance  and  also  prayed  for  during  these 
ceremonies.  Our  Hopi  songs  always  call  for  rain  for  crops  and  moisture  for 
Mother  Earth.  Without  water,  Hopi  prophecy  says  mankind  will  disappear," 
Sekayumptewa  said. 

"Violating  the  sacredness  of  this  time  through  negative  thoughts  and 
actions  disturbs  the  tranquility  of  the  sacred  ceremony  and  the  peace  of 
all  mankind  and  further  disrupts  the  meaning  and  intent  of  our  ceremonies. 
This  disruption  can  have  severe  consequences  for  all  mankind." 

Sekayumptewa  issued  a reminder  to  Hopi  youth  that  these  matters  are  only 
to  be  spoken  of  due  to  the  responsibilities  the  Hopi  have  for  the 
preservation  of  mankind. 

"The  Hopi  Prophecy  speaks  of  many  things  and  it  is  up  to  each  of  us  to 
adhere  to  our  teachings.  I am  saddened  by  the  fact  that  it  became 
necessary  to  speak  on  these  matters  during  this  time,  however,  I do  so  for 
your  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  all  living  things,"  he  said. 
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Native  American  group  on  crusade  to  dismantle  salmon-killing  dams 
Glen  Martin,  Chronicle  Environment  Writer 
April  26,  2007 

SAN  FRANCISCO  - A group  of  Klamath  River  Native  Americans  kicked  off  a 
road  trip  today  from  San  Francisco's  Fisherman's  Wharf  to  demand  removal 
of  several  salmon-killing  dams  on  the  Klamath  River. 

Members  from  the  the  Yurok,  Karok  and  Floopa  tribes  plan  to  tow  hand- 
carved  redwood  canoes  to  Omaha,  Neb.,  to  a Berkshire  Hathaway 
stockholders'  meeting.  The  company,  headed  by  billionaire  and 
philanthropist  Warren  Buffett,  owns  PacifiCorp,  the  firm  which  holds  the 
four  hydropower  dams  on  the  Klamath  River  blamed  for  decimating  local 
salmon  runs. 

"We  hope  to  meet  with  Mr.  Buffett  and  convince  him  to  do  the  right  thing 
and  remove  these  dams,"  said  Bob  McConnell,  a Yurok  tribal  member  and 
medicine  man  who  is  accompanying  the  caravan.  "We  hear  he's  a reasonable 
man,  somebody  who  still  lives  in  the  house  he  was  born  in.  We  think  he'll 
listen  to  us." 

Salmon  are  integral  to  both  the  food  supply  and  the  culture  of  the 
Klamath's  tribes,  which  many  archaeologists  say  have  lived  along  the  river 
for  more  than  10,000  years. 

The  fate  of  the  Klamath's  salmon  also  affects  fishermen  and  seafood 
lovers  as  far  away  as  Monterey.  Klamath  fish  mingle  with  salmon  from  other 
rivers  - notably  the  Sacramento  - in  the  open  ocean.  Extremely  low 
populations  of  Klamath  salmon  during  the  past  few  years  have  resulted  in 
heavy  strictures  on  commercial  fishermen  to  protect  the  depleted  stocks. 
E-mail  Glen  Martin  at  glenmartin@sfchronicle.com. 
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For  Native  Americans,  lamestown  a painful  symbol 
April  29,  2007 

lamestown  may  be  hailed  by  many  as  the  place  where  America's  traditions 
of  free  enterprise  and  representative  democracy  took  root  400  years  ago. 

But  don't  tell  that  to  Ken  Adams. 

"The  word  annihilation,  the  word  Holocaust,  the  word  atrocity  come  to 
mind  when  I think  of  1607,"  said  Adams,  chief  of  the  Upper  Mattaponi  tribe, 
in  referring  to  the  year  a group  of  men  and  boys  arrived  in  lamestown  and 
set  up  the  first  permanent  English  colony  in  the  New  World. 

Of  the  estimated  14,000  to  15,000  Native  Americans  who  lived  in  the  area 
around  the  lamestown  settlement  in  1607,  nearly  90  percent  were  wiped  out 
within  a century,  mainly  from  small-pox,  typhus  and  other  Old  World 
diseases  inadvertently  brought  by  the  colonists  and  to  which  the  American 
Indians  had  never  been  exposed.  Some  also  died  in  fighting  with  the 
settlers . 

For  Adams  and  other  Native  Americans,  these  stark  numbers  give  little 
reason  to  celebrate  as  the  country  prepares  to  commemorate  the 
quadricentennial  of  the  settlement,  with  Britain's  Queen  Elizabeth  and  US 
President  George  W.  Bush  set  to  separately  visit  lamestown  next  month. 

"We  are  certainly  proud  to  be  Americans  but  from  our  perspective  we 


don't  feel  like  the  400th  anniversary  of  the  Jamestown  settlement  is 
something  to  celebrate  or  commemorate/'  said  Bill  Miles,  chief  of 
Virginia's  Pamunkey  Indian  tribe,  one  of  some  40  tribes  that  lived  in  the 
area  in  the  17th  century. 

Today  there  are  eight  state-recognized  tribes  in  Virginia. 

"When  the  English  boats  arrived  on  our  shores,  that  was  the  beginning  of 
the  English  taking  our  land  away  from  us,"  Miles  told  AFP.  "We  fed  them 
and  they  decided  they  wanted  our  food  so  they  took  it  away  from  us,  and 
they  wanted  our  land  and  they  took  that  away  from  us." 

No  Native  American  is  better  known  from  that  time  than  Pocahontas,  who 
was  the  daughter  of  a powerful  tribal  chief  and  who  developed  a friendship 
with  the  settlers  and  became  a celebrity  in  London  after  marrying  an 
Englishman,  John  Rolfe. 

Her  life  has  given  rise  to  many  legends  and  a factually  inaccurate 
Disney  movie  that  makes  many  American  Indians  cringe. 

"The  actual  history  of  Pocahontas  has  been  taken  away  from  us,  it  has 
been  hijacked  by  everybody  and  anybody  but  us,"  Adams  said.  "The  only 
accounts  we  have  about  her  are  other  people's  accounts,  not  from  Indians. 

"But  we're  working  on  setting  the  record  straight." 

Organizers  of  the  400th  anniversary  acknowledge  the  concerns  expressed 
by  American  Indians  and  blacks  about  lamestown,  where  the  first  African 
slaves  arrived  in  1619,  and  have  toned  down  the  event  from  a "celebration" 
to  a "commemoration". 

"We  know  that  the  Virginia  Indians  were  here  10,000  years  before  the 
English  arrived  so  it's  a little  disingenuous  to  say  the  English 
discovered  lamestown  in  1607,"  said  Mike  Litterst,  spokesman  for  the 
Colonial  National  Historic  Park. 

"We  now  tell  the  story  of  lamestown  as  the  place  where  the  people  of 
three  cultures  came  together,  not  only  the  English  in  1607." 

Adams  said  he  hoped  that  in  referring  to  lamestown,  people  will  not  only 
hail  it  as  the  first  permanent  English  settlement  that  gave  birth  to 
America  but  will  recognize  it  as  a painful  symbol  for  Native  Americans. 

"When  I look  at  the  history,  I can't  help  but  be  disappointed  when  I 
ride  through  these  roads  here  and  I see  that  only  one  or  two  percent  of 
the  people  are  Indians,"  Adams  said.  "Four  hundred  years  ago,  there  was 
only  us . " 
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Utes'  decision  to  ban  flag  out  of  respect 
By  Shane  Benjamin  | Herald  Staff  Writer 
April  27,  2007 

IGNACIO  - The  Southern  Ute  Indian  Tribal  Council  has  released  a statement 
clarifying  its  decision  to  prohibit  a U.S.  flag  from  flying  atop  a 
construction  crane  on  the  reservation. 

In  the  two-page  statement,  the  council  says  that  placing  a U.S.  flag  or 
a tribal  flag  on  top  of  the  crane,  where  there  is  no  permanent  flagpole, 
would  be  improper  treatment  for  either  symbol.  It  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
council's  decision  was  made  to  protect  the  flags  from  being  "torn  to 
shreds  by  the  high  winds"  or  being  blown  to  the  ground. 

"We  want  to  emphasize  that  our  decision  was  the  result  of  a profound 
respect  for  and  pride  in  the  symbols  of  our  two  nations,"  the  statement 
says.  "The  Tribal  Council's  respect  for  these  symbols  led  to  our  decision 
to  not  fly  either  flag  from  the  top  of  a crane  on  tribal  land." 


Arviso-Okland  Construction,  the  company  hired  to  build  a new  casino  on 
the  reservation,  was  flying  a U.S.  flag  on  the  crane  earlier  this  year.  By 
some  reports,  the  flag  went  missing  a couple  of  times,  possibly  because  it 
flew  off  the  crane. 

Some  tribal  members  expressed  discontent  to  the  Tribal  Council,  said 
Sage  Remington,  a tribal  member  who  is  familiar  with  the  council's 
decision . 

Then  in  late  February  or  early  March,  a representative  for  Okland 
Construction  made  a formal  request  to  fly  a tribal  flag  atop  the  crane  as 
an  indicator  of  wind  direction  and  speed.  The  Tribal  Council  said  no  to 
any  flag  being  flown  from  that  location. 

In  an  interview  Thursday,  Tribal  Chairman  Clement  D.  Frost  said  he  is 
unfamiliar  with  the  practice  of  flying  flags  on  top  of  cranes,  and  using 
such  symbols  as  weather  instruments  seems  inappropriate.  Displaying  a flag 
on  equipment  such  as  a crane  as  opposed  to  a "special  place"  - such  as  the 
Veterans  Park  outside  the  tribe's  administrative  facilities  - introduced  a 
new  use  of  the  flag  to  the  Indian  tribe.  Frost  said. 

"It's  not  something  that  we  recognize  as  the  norm.  It's  different,"  he 
said.  "The  leadership  has  very  deep  respect  for  the  flag  as  far  as  how  it 
is  flown  and  where  it  is  flown.  It  has  been  our  thought  that  they're  flown 
only  in  a place  of  honor." 

What  is  more.  Frost  said  the  flag  was  not  being  treated  with  respect  or 
honor . 

"It  flew  off  the  crane  two  times  and  hit  the  ground,"  he  said.  "I,  as  a 
veteran,  have  belief  that  you  never  let  your  flag  touch  the  ground.  Even 
when  you  take  it  off  the  pole,  you  do  not  let  it  hit  the  ground.  Even  when 
you  carry  it  during  wartime,  you  don't  let  it  hit  the  ground. 

"I  know  they'll  say  that  it  hasn't,  but  it  has  hit  the  ground,"  Frost 
said.  "And  the  people  in  the  community  have  seen  it  fly  off  of  there." 

Efforts  to  reach  a representative  for  Okland  Construction  were 
unsuccessful  Thursday  night. 

Ever  since  The  Durango  Flerald  published  a front-page  article  Sunday 
about  the  tribe's  decision,  some  tribal  members  and  school-  children  have 
been  harassed  and  intimidated  by  some  who  say  the  tribe  is  anti-America, 
Frost  said. 

"It  set  off  a lot  of  people  - that  this  tribe  is  anti-American,"  he  said. 

But  in  reality,  the  tribe  has  a deep  respect  for  the  U.S.  flag  as  well 
as  its  own  flag.  Frost  said. 

"We  have  given  our  lives  for  that,  whether  it's  Vietnam,  whether  it's 
Iraq,  whether  it's  Desert  Storm,  Korea,  all  those  places,"  he  said. 

"We  are  for  the  flag.  We  regard  it  as  a powerful  symbol.  We've  always 
recognized  that  it  needs  to  be  treated  with  the  greatest  respect  and 
always  treated  with  honor." 

Frost  said  American  Indians  are  frequently  targeted  to  justify  their 
beliefs  and  the  way  they  live  to  the  "white  world."  For  example,  he  said 
American  Indians  are  frequently  asked  to  explain  their  deep  concern  for 
ancestor's  bones  that  have  been  removed  from  the  ground. 

"As  Indian  people,  we  seem  to  be  always  having  to  justify  everything  for 
the  way  we  live,"  he  said.  "We  have  to  justify  it  to  the  people  of  the 
outside  world.  I think  that's  improper.  It's  something  I'm  really  not 
pleased  about." 
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A tribal  misstep 


April  26,  2007 

Last  Wednesday  a delegation  of  Lumbee  Indians  that  included  Indiana 
University  basketball  coach  Kelvin  Sampson  headed  to  Washington,  D.C., 
where  they  made  an  impassioned  - and  convincing  - plea  to  a U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  committee  for  federal  recognition. 

The  next  night,  that  same  effort  was  undermined  during  a meeting  of  the 
Lumbee  Tribal  Council,  as  opponents  of  federal  recognition  were  given  more 
ammunition  in  their  fight  to  stop  it. 

Pay  close  attention,  because  this  web  is  tangled. 

Last  September,  the  Tribal  Council  tried  to  eliminate  the  position  of 
deputy  tribal  administrator , which  would  have  put  lames  Hardin  out  of  work 
while  freeing  up  $88,920  a year  in  salary  for  other  needs.  That  effort 
failed,  but  a compromise  was  reached:  Hardin  would  continue  to  work  as 
deputy  administrator  but  his  salary  would  be  slashed  to  $48,000  a year  for 
the  new  fiscal  year,  which  began  Oct.  1. 

But  the  paperwork  apparently  wasn't  turned  in  because  Hardin  kept 
drawing  the  larger  salary  until  Dec.  11,  when  the  lower  salary  took  effect 
only  after  a member  of  the  Finance  Committee  brought  the  problem  to  the 
attention  of  Tribal  Administrator  Leon  lacobs. 

Fast  forward  until  this  past  Thursday,  when  the  Tribal  Council  voted  to 
change  the  name  of  Hardin's  position  from  deputy  administrator  to  planning 
and  grants  director  and  - here's  the  fun  part  - provide  Hardin  a $16,400 
raise  in  the  middle  of  the  fiscal  year.  Now  we  have  no  doubt  about 
Hardin's  abilities.  He  has  a long  and  distinguished  record  of  working  on 
behalf  of  American  Indians,  but  we  ask:  Could  Hardin  not  have  performed 
those  same  duties  without  the  name  change  and  a pay  raise  - at  least  until 
the  beginning  of  a new  fiscal  year? 

Now  we  will  kick  aside  for  a moment  the  question  of  whether  the 
council's  action  was  illegal  because  the  new  position  was  not  advertised. 
But  what  seems  clear  is  that  this  end  run  was  good-ole-boy  politics  that 
was  certainly  intended  to  keep  Hardin  working  for  the  tribe. 

But  it  gets  better:  Although  it  is  clear  that  Hardin  owes  the  tribal 
government  for  being  overpaid  from  Oct.  1 to  Dec.  11,  there  was  actually 
an  effort  - it  failed,  thankfully  - to  get  him  reimbursed  $12,000  in  back 
pay.  We  have  yet  to  hear  an  explanation  on  why  he  was  due  the  additional 
dollars . 

Thursday's  action  by  the  council  just  fuels  accusations  that  it  is  more 
concerned  with  creating  jobs  and  high  salaries  for  cronies  than  it  is  with 
delivering  services  to  a needy  populace. 

All  this,  and  the  tribe  is  asking  for  federal  recognition  that  would 
bring  approximately  $80  million  a year  into  the  county  for  health  care, 
education  and  economic  development.  We  believe  the  hill  toward  recognition 
just  got  taller  and  steeper. 
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Financial  literacy  may  be  key  to  solving  tribal  poverty 

By  Brian  Tumulty 

Post-Crescent  Washington  bureau 

April  29,  2007 

WASHINGTON  - Improving  financial  literacy  is  considered  a key  to 
eliminating  poverty  on  Indian  reservations . 

The  Oneida  Tribe  of  Wisconsin  is  among  the  tribes  mentioned  in  a new 
report  on  best  practices  in  helping  people  climb  out  of  poverty  by  saving 


money  and  building  assets. 

About  3,300  Oneida  children  and  teenagers  receive  a quarterly  newsletter 
that  promotes  financial  planning  for  the  money  they  receive  at  age  18  from 
a tribal  trust  fund  for  minors. 

"We're  drawing  attention  to  financial  education,"  said  Susan  White,  the 
trust  department  director.  "The  trust  committee  is  trying  to  be  a role 
model  while  reminding  the  parents  and  grandparents  they  are  the  first 
teachers . " 

Each  child  receives  $800  annually  for  nine  years  that  is  put  into  an 
account  as  a per  capita  disbursement  from  tribal  gaming  revenue.  The 
account  investments  - which  have  averaged  an  annual  return  of  10.1  percent 
since  August  2002  - produce  a sizeable  sum  of  cash  for  the  minor  when  he 
or  she  turns  18.  Current  payouts  average  about  $9,800. 

White  estimates  about  half  of  the  recipients  spend  their  money 
responsibly.  But,  "unfortunately  we  do  hear  of  the  bad  stories  more  than 
the  good  stories,"  she  said  Friday. 

Financial  literacy  among  American  Indian  youth  lags  behind  other  races, 
according  to  a report  released  Thursday  at  the  annual  Washington  policy 
briefing  of  the  Native  Financial  Education  Coalition. 

The  survey  found  86.8  percent  of  American  Indian  high  school  students 
were  given  a failing  grade  for  financial  literacy,  compared  to  79.8 
percent  of  blacks,  79.6  percent  of  Hispanics,  71.9  percent  of  Asian- 
Americans  and  54.6  percent  of  whites. 

One  of  the  report's  encouraging  findings  was  that  American  Indian  high 
school  seniors  scored  higher  than  their  peers  if  they  planned  to  attend 
college,  pursue  a professional  career  or  make  more  than  $40,000  annually. 
Brian  Tumulty  can  be  reached  at  202-906-8133  or  btumulty@postcrescent.com. 
Copyright  c.  2007  Appleton  Post-Crescent. 
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Businesses  come  alive  at  Cheyenne  River 
by:  David  Melmer  / Indian  Country  Today 
April  24,  2007 

EAGLE  BUTTE,  S.D.  - Despite  a large  population  of  American  Indians  in  two 
counties  on  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Reservation,  only  1 percent  of  the 
businesses  were  owned  by  tribal  members. 

A survey  indicated  that  a community  development  financial  institution 
was  needed,  and  the  Four  Bands  Community  Fund  was  born  in  2000.  Business 
owners  praise  the  work  Four  Bands  has  done,  not  just  in  helping 
entrepreneurs  start  businesses,  but  in  educating  young  people  on  personal 
finances . 

A strong  work  attitude  and  a business  climate  with  financial  education 
for  adults  and  youth  have  emerged  over  the  past  seven  years.  Young  workers 
learn  the  value  of  saving  and  working  through  programs  such  as  the 
individual  deposit  account  that  matches  saved  funds  for  college,  a 
business  or  a home. 

The  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe  is  located  in  one  of  the  poorest  counties 
in  the  country.  Dobs  are  scarce  and  outside  businesses  that  perform 
services  for  the  communities  take  money  out  of  the  community. 

"The  frustration  is  the  off-site  owner;  some  businesses  could  be  owned 
by  locals,"  said  Tanya  Fiddler,  executive  director  of  Four  Bands. 

One  of  the  first  projects  the  Four  Bands  accomplished  was  identifying 
what  businesses  would  survive  and  help  the  local  economy. 

Fiddler  is  supportive  of  private  entrepreneurial  ventures,  which  build 
personal  wealth  and  wealth  for  the  community,  instead  of  tribal 
enterprises.  She  said  there  was  a lot  of  room  for  building  space  in  Eagle 


Butte  for  businesses  that  people  could  own. 

For  every  loan  Four  Bands  makes  for  a business,  an  additional  1.5  jobs 
is  created  for  the  community.  Fiddler  said. 

"Most  people  are  looking  for  opportunities  to  be  productive,  and  that 
starts  with  having  the  capital  investment,"  Fiddler  said. 

Four  Bands  has  created  an  atmosphere  that  brings  capital  to  the 
forefront  for  entrepreneurs  to  begin  their  quest  for  viability  and 
financial  independence.  Not  all  businesses  survive.  Fiddler  said;  but  with 
the  proper  education  through  programs  like  Cheyenne  River  Entrepreneurial 
Assistance  Training  and  Education,  which  teaches  would-be  entrepreneurs 
the  details  of  planning  a business,  managing  finances  and  other  aspects  of 
a particular  business,  the  chances  are  better  for  survival. 

Financial  education  is  a key  component  of  what  Four  Bands  provides.  The 
Four  Bands  staff  is  savvy  when  it  comes  to  business  and  personal  finances. 
Not  all  tribal  members  take  part  in  the  education  process.  Some  use 
excuses  like  "the  federal  government  owes  me"  or  "I'm  not  good  at  math," 
Fiddler  said. 

"I  believe  in  personal  finance  training.  It  empowers  people  to  look  at 
their  credit  report.  We  have  a credit  building  program  and  we  help  fix  and 
build  a good  credit  report,"  Fiddler  said. 

"If  we  make  good  investments  on  Cheyenne  River  and  track  the  data, 
peoples'  lives  will  be  better,  life  will  change;  people  will  manage  their 
IRAs  and  retirement  funds,"  she  said. 

More  than  300  youth  have  taken  the  personal  finance  education  program, 
and  most  have  set  up  IDA  savings  accounts.  The  matching  funds  help. 

Throughout  Eagle  Butte,  young  people  are  working  in  convenience  stores, 
fast-food  and  other  restaurants,  a tribally  owned  grocery  store,  a motel 
and  other  businesses.  They  are  working  for  something  they  want  and  to 
establish  credit  and  a savings.  It's  all  the  result  of  the  work  through 
the  Cheyenne-Eagle  Butte  school  system  and  Four  Bands. 

Fiddler  said  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe  is  in  a position  to  make 
changes.  "The  more  the  tribe  buys  into  financial  education  the  better.  The 
tribal  government  is  conducting  a program  assessment  and  move  toward  more 
performance-based  programs;  when  people  have  to  perform,  if  they  consider 
accountability,  it  will  set  out  an  expectation  for  employees,"  she  said. 

Most  business  people  on  the  reservation  say  they  are  in  business  to  help 
the  community,  not  specifically  to  gain  wealth.  That's  the  cultural 
history  of  the  Lakota.  Many  businesses  on  the  Cheyenne  River  reservation 
are  changing  owners,  starting  new  or  expanding,  all  with  the  help  of  Four 
Bands  Community  Fund. 

Copyright  c.  1998  - 2007  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Cherokee  Nation  passes  Language  Resolution 
April  25,  2007 

TAHLEQUAH,  Okla.  - The  Cherokee  Nation  Tribal  Council  unanimously  passed 
a resolution  to  preserve  the  Cherokee  language  during  its  monthly  meeting. 
The  Cherokee  Nation  has  many  language  initiatives  to  perpetuate  its  rich 
language,  including  a language  immersion  program  and  a four-year  degree 
program  in  partnership  with  Northeastern  State  University.  These  were 
mentioned  as  reasons  for  the  resolution,  which  supports  furthering  all 
Native  American  languages  in  Oklahoma. 

"This  resolution  brought  forward  by  Councilman  Chuck  Floskin  is  further 
proof  of  the  importance  our  tribe  places  on  its  language,"  said  Cherokee 
Nation  Principal  Chief  Chad  Smith.  "The  Cherokee  language  is  important  to 


maintaining  our  cultural  heritage  and  identity  and  enhances  the  quality  of 
life  of  our  people." 

Cherokee  Nation  Industries  reported  a total  of  $79  million  in  sales  for 
the  year  with  an  estimated  profit  of  $1.8  million  for  the  year.  CNI, 
headquartered  in  Stilwell,  Oklahoma,  also  reported  the  addition  of  56  new 
employees  for  the  year,  bringing  the  total  to  333  employees  thus  far  this 
year. 

By  a vote  of  9 to  7,  the  Council  narrowly  passed  an  amendment  to  the 
Cherokee  Nation  General  Corporation  Act.  The  amendment  calls  for  a five 
percent  increase  in  the  dividend  paid  by  Cherokee  Nation  Enterprises  to 
the  tribe.  These  additional  funds  would  be  used  for  contract  health 
services . 

While  some  Council  members  were  for  using  the  additional  funds,  some 
were  concerned  because  of  a previous  commitment  made  to  a financial 
institution  earlier  this  year. 

"We're  talking  about  surplus  (funds),"  said  Mayes  County  Councilman 
Johnny  Keener.  "We've  got  it  to  work  with.  Let's  spend  it." 

Adair  County  Councilman  Jackie  Bob  Martin  reminded  the  Council  that  the 
Cherokee  Nation  made  a commitment  in  January  that  there  would  be  no 
changes  in  the  tribe's  dividend  policy  with  Cherokee  Nation  Enterprises. 

"We  indicated  we  would  support  the  Jobs  Growth  Act  and  the  three-year 
capital  plan,"  Martin  said.  "In  our  agreement  we  said  we  would  leave  our 
dividend  policy  alone." 

Martin  instead  proposed  the  Council  work  with  the  Cherokee  Nation  Health 
Services  Group  to  evaluate  the  true  needs  of  the  citizens,  saying  that 
while  he  was  in  favor  of  helping  the  people,  he  also  wanted  to  honor  the 
commitments  made  by  the  tribe.  Martin  also  noted  once  needs  were 
identified,  they  could  be  paid  for  with  the  tribe's  surplus  funds  instead 
of  the  proposed  dividend  increase. 

The  Council  also  confirmed  the  nominations  of  Pam  Iron  and  Tom  Herrian 
as  Governing  Board  Members  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  Comprehensive  Care 
Agency.  Established  in  2004,  the  agency  facilitates  various  Cherokee 
Nation  health  care  initiatives,  including  joint  ventures  and  other 
business-related  health  activities. 

In  other  business,  the  Council  approved  the  donation  of  a tribally-owned 
health  services  mobile  unit  to  the  Cherokee  County  Emergency  Management 
program  and  approved  a Native  American  Arts  and  Crafts  Copyright  Act.  The 
Council  also  passed  a budget  modification  which  will  provide  funds  for 
housing,  a recreational  center  and  equipment,  a ground  penetrating  system 
and  the  Cherokee  County  Boys  and  Girls  Club  "Summer  Pride"  program. 
Copyright  c.  2007,  Navajo  Hopi  Observer. 
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Tim  Giago:  Honoring  those  who  died  at  Washita 
April  23,  2007 

It  was  a little  early  in  the  year  for  the  corn  to  be  "as  high  as  an 
elephant's  eye"  in  Oklahoma  this  past  Friday,  but  the  blue  skies  and  the 
low  flying  clouds  made  this  spring  day  a day  to  remember. 

I was  invited  to  attend  the  ribbon  cutting  ceremony  to  celebrate  the 
opening  of  the  Washita  Battlefield  National  Historic  Site  and  the  still 
incomplete  Cultural  Heritage  Center  in  Cheyenne,  Oklahoma  on  April  20. 

History  buffs  will  recall  that  on  the  early  morning  of  November  27,  1868, 
Lt.  Colonel  George  A.  Custer,  with  a detachment  of  the  7th  Cavalry, 
attacked  the  sleeping  camp  of  Chief  Black  Kettle  and  slaughtered  nearly 
100  men,  women  and  children.  Black  Kettle,  a man  who  had  survived  the 
Massacre  at  Sand  Creek  in  Colorado  in  1864  while  flying  an  American  flag 


and  a white  flag  of  peace,  was  killed  at  Washita. 

The  Heritage  Center  is  a magnificent  piece  of  architecture  located  in 
the  rolling  hills  of  Oklahoma  north  of  the  community  of  Cheyenne.  For  the 
Peace  Chief  of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Tribes  of  Oklahoma,  Chief  Lawrence 
Hart,  it  was  a struggle  of  many  years  to  reach  this  goal. 

Chief  Hart  told  about  his  trips  to  Washington,  D.  C.  in  an  effort  to 
raise  money  for  the  site,  but  noted  that  his  early  efforts  had  been 
rebuffed  because  some  in  the  United  States  Senate  did  not  consider  the 
site  of  a massacre  to  be  of  historic  significance.  It  was  only  after  the 
people  of  Oklahoma  City  sought  funds  to  build  a monument  to  commemorate 
the  bombing  of  the  federal  building  there  that  the  some  senators  saw  the 
connection  and  voted  to  fund  the  Cultural  Heritage  Center  at  the  Washita 
Battlefield  National  Historic  site. 

Governor  Darrell  Flyingman  of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Tribes  of 
Oklahoma  put  things  in  realistic  perspective  when  he  arose  to  speak.  He 
talked  about  the  thousands  of  acres  of  land  either  ceded  or  stolen  by  hook 
and  crook  from  the  people  of  his  nation  over  the  years.  He  said,  "I 
consider  this  to  be  a site  of  a massacre  and  not  a battlefield  as  it  is 
named  and  I will  do  everything  within  my  power  to  see  that  the  site  is 
renamed  as  the  Washita  Massacre  rather  than  Battlefield.  Gov.  Flyingman 
said  that  he  felt  great  sorrow  for  the  friends  and  family  members  of  the 
massacre  at  Virginia  Tech,  but  he  was  sad  the  television  reporters  kept 
referring  to  this  tragedy  as  the  worst  massacre  in  American  history.  "The 
massacre  of  American  Indians  at  Washita,  Sand  Creek  and  Wounded  Knee  were 
just  as  horrible  and  many  more  died  at  each  massacre  site  as  what  happened 
at  Virginia  Tech,  but  I suppose  the  fact  that  it  was  'just  Indians'  being 
slaughtered  meant  that  it  was  not  a part  of  American  history,  " he  said. 

There  is  a long  history  of  kinship  between  the  Cheyenne,  Arapaho  and  the 
people  of  the  Great  Sioux  Nation.  These  three  tribes  were  allies  at  the 
Battle  of  the  Little  Big  Horn  and  one  of  the  ironies  of  that  battle  was 
that  warriors  of  the  very  tribes  he  attacked  at  Washita  punished  Custer, 
the  perpetrator  of  the  Washita  Massacre. 

For  their  victory  at  the  Little  Big  Horn,  the  Cheyenne,  Arapaho  and  the 
Sioux  paid  a heavy  price.  Many  more  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  were  removed  from 
their  tribal  lands  in  Montana  and  Colorado  and  moved  to  Western  Oklahoma. 
The  7.5  million  acres  that  make  up  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota  were 
confiscated  from  the  Sioux  by  the  United  States  government.  Ironically, 
just  two  years  before  Custer  was  killed  at  the  Little  Big  Horn,  he  led  an 
expedition  into  the  Black  Hills  and  discovered  gold  there. 

The  Sioux  went  to  court  in  1921  to  seek  the  return  of  all  or  portions  of 
the  Black  Hills  and  60  years  later,  in  1981j  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
awarded  the  tribes  $105  million  for  the  theft  of  the  Hills.  Never  mind 
that  in  the  interim  more  than  $1  billion  dollars  in  gold,  timber  and  other 
natural  resources  were  extracted  from  the  Black  Hills  without  a single 
dime  going  to  the  owners  of  the  land,  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  Sioux 
Nation.  It  is  now  2007  and  26  years  have  passed  since  the  monetary  award 
and  the  tribes  of  the  Great  Sioux  Nation,  the  poorest  of  tribes  in  America, 
have  refused  to  accept  a single  penny  of  the  award.  Writing  on  the  Black 
Hills  Settlement  Case  and  of  the  illegal  taking  of  the  Black  Hills, 

Supreme  Court  lustice  Harry  Blackmun  said,  "A  more  ripe  and  rank  case  of 
dishonest  dealings  may  never  be  found  in  our  history." 

Peace  Chief  Lawrence  Hart  told  me  this  story.  He  said  that  Custer 
returned  to  visit  the  people  of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Tribes  a few 
years  after  the  Washita  Massacre.  After  he  smoked  the  pipe  of  peace  with 
them  he  was  asked  to  make  a promise  to  them  that  he  would  never  ever  make 
war  against  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  again.  Custer  made  that  promise.  He 
was  then  told  that  if  he  ever  broke  that  promise  he  would  die  on  that  day. 

Forgetting  his  promise,  Custer  attacked  the  encampment  of  Cheyenne, 
Arapaho  and  Sioux  at  the  Little  Big  Horn  on  Dune  25,  1876  and  he  died  on 
that  day. 

The  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  are  working  to  build  a memorial  cultural  site 
at  Sand  Creek  in  Colorado.  And  with  this  column  I am  requesting  the 
Congressional  delegation  from  South  Dakota  to  introduce  a bill  that  would 
help  raise  the  funds  to  build  a Cultural  Heritage  Center  at  the  Massacre 
Site  of  Wounded  Knee.  The  Heritage  Center  at  Washita  could  not  have  been 


constructed  without  the  full  support  of  the  Oklahoma  Congressional 
representatives . 

Are  you  listening  Representative  Stephanie  Herseth  Sandlin,  Senator  John 
Thune,  and  Senator  Tim  Johnson?  What  a tribute  and  a blessing  this  would 
be  to  the  Lakota  people  of  your  state. 

Tim  Giago  is  the  president  of  the  Native  American  Journalists  Foundation, 
Inc.,  and  the  publisher  of  Indian  Education  Today  Magazine. 

He  can  be  reached  at  najournalists@rushmore.com  or  by  writing  him  at 
2050  W.  Main  St.,  Suite  5,  Rapid  City,  SD.  He  was  also  the  founder  and 
publisher  of  the  Lakota  Times  and  Indian  Country  Today  newspapers. 
Copyright  c.  2007  Indianz.com. 
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Little  conservation  efforts  add  up 
Dorreen  Yellow  Bird 
April  28,  2007 

I've  always  believed  I was  a "greenie,"  an  environmentalist,  until  I had 
to  stay  home  last  week  with  the  flu.  After  watching  "The  Oprah  Winfrey 
Show,"  I realized  I'm  more  rainbow  than  green. 

Before  I talk  "green,"  I have  to  tell  you  how  I came  to  be  home  for 
three  days  lazing  about  and  watching  television.  I got  the  flu  the  real 
flu.  And  yes,  they  do  have  a test  to  indicate  whether  it's  the  flu  or  just 
a bad  cold:  They  stick  a needle  about  a foot  long  up  your  nose  for  a 
sample  of  contents.  OUCH!  I tested  positive. 

As  that  horrible  experience  suggests,  the  problem  with  taking  sick  days 
is  that  you're  too  miserable  to  enjoy  them. 

Anyway,  I slept  and  watched  TV  most  of  the  time,  usually  falling  asleep 
before  I could  see  the  end  of  any  one  show.  I don't  usually  watch  Oprah, 
but  as  luck  would  have  it,  I was  home  the  day  she  did  what  she  called  the 
"green"  show. 

As  the  show's  environmental  experts  talked,  I thought,  "Oh,  I didn't 
think  running  water  while  I brushed  my  teeth  or  before  the  shower 
mattered."  I stopped  doing  those  things  the  next  day.  Try  to  use  only  one 
napkin  a day,  the  "green"  expert  went  on  to  say.  Funny,  I hadn't  noticed 
how  many  napkins  I used  in  a day  until  I started  to  count  them;  best,  she 
says,  is  to  use  washable  napkins. 

I told  my  daughter  about  these  revelations.  She  already  was  irritated  by 
some  of  my  discoveries  from  the  show  and  said,  "Well,  aren't  you  using 
water  to  wash  the  napkins?"  Don't  confuse  me,  I retorted,  and  concentrated 
on  eating  without  the  use  of  a napkin.  Ketchup  on  the  chin  can  be  wiped 
with  the  back  of  the  hand,  I learned. 

My  daughter  didn't  like  that  option,  either. 

During  the  show,  Oprah  (as  is  her  habit)  handed  out  to  her  audience  tons 
of  green  products,  including  "green"  cloth  bags.  You  take  them  to  the 
grocery  store  to  put  your  products  in;  that  way,  you're  not  using  those 
pesky  plastic  bags  that  end  up  in  trees,  around  the  cat's  neck  and  in  the 
landfills  for  many,  many  years. 

They  also  had  special  netlike  bags  for  fruits  and  vegetables.  I have  a 
ton  of  those  regular  cloth  bags  that  I've  gotten  over  the  years  from 
conferences.  That,  I can  do;  it'll  be  piece  of  cake,  I thought.  But  my 
daughter  noted  that  I'd  have  to  wash  them  again,  the  water  thing. 

Whoa.  Oprah's  experts  absolutely  were  red-faced  about  bottled  water  the 
kind  you  buy  in  cases  or  individually  from  the  store.  Look  at  all  the 
plastic  you  are  putting  in  the  landfills,  they  said.  I don't  buy  my  water 


like  that,  so  I put  a green  mark  down  for  myself  the  only  one  up  to  that 
point . 

By  the  way,  a 4-  or  5-inch  stack  of  newspapers  cost  one  tree  its  life, 
they  said.  Yikes. 

Detergents  and  cleaning  supplies  were  given  to  the  audience  in  huge 
baskets.  The  viewing  audience  can  look  on  the  Internet  for  a 33  percent 
discount  of  these  items,  Oprah  said  proudly.  I looked;  the  ones  they 
talked  about  were  real  pricey.  Although  I need  to  redo  my  budget  to 
include  those,  I think  I'd  give  them  a try  . . . later. 

I've  been  trying  to  follow  the  advice  given  that  day  on  "Oprah."  I now 
have  a place  for  newspapers,  cans,  plastics  (the  right  kind),  cardboard 
and  so  on  for  recycling.  I learned  a lot. 

On  Friday  morning  as  I headed  to  work,  I saw  all  the  recyclables  on 
Belmont  Road  in  Grand  Forks.  I drove  slowly  and  could  see  almost  every 
house  had  its  recyclables  on  the  curb.  Oprah  would  be  proud. 

The  "green"  show  made  me  realize  there  are  so  many  simple  and  easy 
things  I,  as  an  individual,  can  do  to  help  Mother  Earth  become  cleaner  and 
better  for  us  today  and  for  our  children  in  the  future. 

Unfortunately,  I used  to  think  I was  pretty  environmentally  aware,  and  I 
pointed  my  finger  at  the  smoke-spouting  factories,  big  SUVs  and  pickups, 
those  who  are  denuding  rain  forests  and  so  on. 

But  now,  I see  that  I,  too,  contribute  to  the  pollution  of  our 
environment.  Thanks  to  Oprah,  I made  an  individual  effort  to  cause  less 
pollution.  And  during  my  bout  with  the  flu,  I tried  to  use  fewer  Kleenex. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird  is  a reporter  and  columnist.  Fler  columns 
appear  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  on  the  opinion  pages  of  the  Flerald. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald . com 

Copyright  c.  2006  Grand  Forks  Herald,  Forum  Communications  Co.,  Fargo  ND. 

"RE:  Cucapa  Zapatista  Camp  defends  Fishing  Rights"  

Date:  Wednesday,  April  25,  2007  11:47  am 

From:  Chiapas95-english  <owner-chiapas95-english@eco . utexas . edu> 

Sub j : EnjUDW, Cucapa  Zap  Camp  defends  fishing  rts,Apr  24 

Mailing  List:  Chiapas95-En  <chiapas95-english@eco . utexas . edu> 

This  message  is  forwarded  to  you  by  the  editors  of  the  Chiapas95 
newslists.  To  contact  the  editors  or  to  submit  material  for  posting 
send  to:  <chiapas-i@eco. utexas. edu>. 

Date:  Wed,  25  Apr  2007  04:24:15  +0000 
From:  "Sylvia  Romo"  <sylviaromo@hotmail . com> 

Upside  Down  World 

Cucapa  Zapatista  Camp  Defends  Fishing  Rights  on  Colorado  River  Delta 
Written  by  Dan  Bacher 
Tuesday,  24  April  2007 

Credit:  3oel  GarciaSince  February  26  of  this  year,  the  Cucapa  Tribe  in  El 
Mayor,  Baja  California  has  organized  an  historic  Zapatista  peace  camp  to 
defend  their  fishing  rights  against  harassment  and  intimidation  by  the 
Mexican  government  on  the  Colorado  River  Delta. 

The  idea  for  the  camp  originated  during  a visit  by  Subcomandante  Marcos, 
also  known  as  "delegado  zero"  (delegate  zero),  who  is  the  spokesman  for 
the  EZLN  (Zapatista  Army  of  National  Liberation),  to  El  Mayor  during  the 
Zapatista  "Otra  Campa~a"  (Other  Campaign)  in  October  2006. 

"We  have  decided  to  send  an  urgent  message  to  the  Mexicans  and  Chicanos 
north  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  come  in  order  to  maximize  the  number  of  people 
here,  create  a safe  space,  and  protect  the  Cucapa  and  Kiliwa  community 
during  the  fishing  season,"  said  Marcos  in  announcing  the  initiation  of 
the  camp  after  a meeting  with  the  Cucapa  and  Kiliwa  community  leaders. 

In  February,  the  Cucapa  community  issued  its  call  to  action.  "You  are  no 
longer  being  asked  to  stand  in  solidarity  with  the  indigenous  people  of 
Mexico.  Now  you  are  being  asked  to  stand  to  play  an  integral  role  in  a 


bi-national  effort  that  will  no  longer  consist  of  only  resisting  but  also 
helping  these  communities  exist  and  live  as  they  have  for  thousands  of 
years/'  said  the  tribe. 

The  304  member  Cucapa  Tribe  said  the  camp  aimed  to  "help  reestablish  the 
networks  and  relations  that  existed  before  borders  separated  families  and 
communities,  and  to  help  expose  these  atrocities  to  a world  that  has 
avoided  looking  at  the  price  of  its  excess,  comfort  and  luxury." 

Although  the  peace  camp  got  off  to  a slow  start,  the  momentum  built  in 
March  as  the  Cucapa  and  supporters  constructed  a fishing  camp,  secured 
buyers  for  the  fish  (corvina),  purchased  a refrigerated  trailer  and  netted 
fish  in  defiance  of  federal  fishing  regulations  that  require  permits  in  a 
"marine  protected  area." 

By  the  end  of  April,  the  camp  had  achieved  its  goals.  "The  camp  is 
almost  over,  but  it  has  been  extremely  successful,"  explained  Cesar 
Soriano  from  the  Banda  Martes  in  Los  Angeles.  "The  main  goal  of  the 
Cucapa...  to  fish  without  government  harassment  - was  achieved." 

"The  camp  also  achieved  its  second  goal,  to  organize  direct  support  from 
people  from  both  sides  of  the  border,"  said  Soriano.  At  different  points 
during  the  camp,  activists  from  Mexico  City,  Australia,  El  Salvador,  and 
American  Indian  nations,  as  well  as  from  San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles,  showed 
their  solidarity  with  the  Cucapa.  Many  Zapatista  solidarity  groups  from 
throughout  California  and  the  Southwest  organized  fundraisers  for  the 
Cucapa  struggle. 

Subcomandante  Marcos  and  10  Comandantes  from  Chiapas  were  also  welcomed 
by  the  O'odham  Tribe  and  friends  in  the  state  of  Sonora  while  en  route  to 
the  Cucapa  Camp  in  April. 

"The  Cucapa  are  doing  the  same  thing  they  have  been  doing  for  9,000 
years,"  said  Marcos,  as  quoted  by  Brenda  Norrell  in  Narco  News  on  April  11. 
"The  Cucapa  and  other  Indian  people  called  for  this  camp  in  defense  of 
nature  so  they  can  fish  without  detentions  or  being  put  in  jail." 

Caravans  from  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  Oakland  and  other  California 
cities  have  gone  to  the  camp  to  support  the  Cucapa  when  they  fish  during 
the  high  tides.  While  some  accompanied  the  fishermen  and  fisherwomen  on 
their  boats,  the  others  stayed  on  shore  to  watch  out  for  federal  soliders 
coming  to  cite  or  harass  the  Cucapa.  The  last  high  tide  that  the  Cucapa 
will  fish  during  will  be  from  May  10-May  16,  2007. 

For  over  thousands  of  years,  the  Cucapa  people  lived  on  land  surrounding 
the  Colorado  River  and  its  Delta  where  it  empties  into  the  Sea  of  Cortez. 
The  tribe,  in  what  is  now  the  southwestern  United  States  and  north  end  of 
Baja  California,  lived  off  harvesting  the  native  fish  and  plants  of  the 
river  and  Delta. 

However,  fish  catches  by  the  Cucapa  and  other  tribes  plummeted  in  recent 
decades  as  agribusiness  in  California  and  Arizona  and  thirsty  Southern 
California  cities  diverted  the  entire  flow  of  the  Colorado  without  regard 
for  the  indigenous  people  below  the  U.S. -Mexico  border.  With  only  a 
trickle  of  the  river  ever  reaching  the  once  fertile  Delta,  catches  of 
corvina,  totuava  (a  giant  seabass  like  fish  that  is  now  protected)  and 
other  species  of  fish  declined  dramatically. 

Rather  than  addressing  the  problems  of  massive  water  diversions  and 
fishing  by  corporate  commercial  fishing  fleets  that  caused  the  fish 
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Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2007  nanews.org 
Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

May  7,  2007 

Cree  aligipizun/frog  moon 
Hopi  hakitonmuyaw/waiting  moon 
Blackfeet  aapistsisskitsaato ' s/flower  (blossom)  moon 
Algonquin  moonesquanimock  kesos/moon  when  women  weed  corn 
+ + 


| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 
| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  [ 
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+ + 

Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  j i i ' adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 1 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux  --  Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from: 

www.indianz.comj  www.pechanga.net;  www.indiancountrytoday.com; 

Mailing  List:  Chiapas  95-En,  Frostys  Amerindian, 

Remember  The  Cherokee/Tsalagi; 

UUCP  Mail 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 


prion  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 


<================<<<< 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

| one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

t rigid  definition  of  Indians,  j 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

j it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  j 

| defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
i government  will  be  freed  of  | 

i its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '"| 

+--  __  __  __  ..  __  __  __  __  ..  __+ 

This  issue's  Quote: 


>>>>================> 

+ ..  __  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  + 


Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is 

gone  forever 

* Of  the  300  original  Native 
languages  in  North  America, 
only  175  exist  today. 

* 125  of  these  are  no  longer 
learned  by  children. 

* 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; 
when  they  die,  their  language 
will  disappear. 

* Without  action,  only  20 
languages  will  survive  the  next 
50  years. 

Source:  Indigenous  Language 
Institute 

http://www.indigenous-language.org 


"As  a people,  we  can  empathize  with  the  people  of  Iraq  because  they 
are  experiencing  many  of  the  things  we  experienced  as  a people." 
Chief  Wilma  Mankiller,  Cherokee 


+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  ..  _ + 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  j 

I I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  [ 
i of  the  Republic  i 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
i Choctaw  Confederacies,  j 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  ! 
j States  Constitution,  | 

[ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  j 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 


| Dourney 

i The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters 


This  week  the  residents  of  Caldonia  formed  a motorcade  and 
drove  to  Toronto  to  confront  legislators  about  the  Aboriginal 
protestors  and  the  slowness  of  negotiations  to  have  the  protest 
end . 

Please  take  careful  note  the  convoy  obstructed  other  traffic, 
so  we  can  assume  the  Caledonia  residents  only  resent  blockades 
when  it  affects  them  - or  - they  wanted  to  share  their  anger 
with  their  fellow  countrymen. 

Please  also  note  they  want  the  Aboriginal  protestors  moved 
out  of  their  town.  Nowhere  have  I seen  or  heard  they  want 
the  original  treaty  land  returned  to  the  true  owners  - the 
Natives  who  are  there  protesting  because  yet  another  chunk 
of  their  land  was  being  stolen  and  developed  for  yet  another 
chunk  of  Caldonians. 

The  group  is  calling  on  both  levels  of  government  to  start 
negotiating  on  a full-time  basis,  using  methods  such  as 
arbitration,  mediation  and  even  lock-down  negotiations  to 
resolve  the  dispute. 

I think  they  make  a good  point  here.  No  means  or 
extremes  should  be  discarded  in  an  attempt  to  return  all 
the  stolen  treaty  land  to  the  Aboriginals  it  belongs  to. 


Gary  Smith 

(*,*) 

wotanging@bellsouth . net 

P.  0.  Box  672168 

gars@nanews . org 

Marietta,  GA  30007,  U.S. A. 

===w=w=== 

http : //www . nanews . org 

News  of  the  people  featured  in  this  issue  - 
RE:  Senators  look  at  Health  Care  for  Indians 


Date:  Wed,  2 May  2007  07:09:08  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" ADDRESSING  HEALTH  NEEDS" 

http: //www. pechanga . net/ 

http: //www. a rgus leader . com/ apps/pbcs. dll/ article? 
AID=/20070502/NEWS/705020322/1001 

Senators  look  at  care  for  Indians 

Proposal  would  update,  address  health  needs  on  reservations 
By  From  staff  reports 
May  2,  2007 

U.S.  senators  are  advancing  legislation  to  reauthorize  the  Indian  Health 
Care  Improvement  Act,  a measure  dating  to  1976  that  splits  responsibility 
for  the  health  care  of  more  than  1.5  million  Native  Americans  between  the 
federal  and  tribal  governments. 

The  federal  Indian  Health  Service  has  about  50  hospitals  and  more  than 
200  health  centers  on  or  near  reservations  throughout  the  country.  They 
are  paid  with  federal  money  but  work  in  concert  with  local  tribes  to 
provide  medical  care  primarily  to  reservation  residents. 

The  system  is  an  outgrowth  of  treaties  signed  between  the  tribes  - 
including  the  Sioux  in  South  Dakota  - and  the  United  States  in  the  late 
1800s. 

But  the  Health  Care  Improvement  Act  has  not  been  updated  in  three 
decades,  a span  in  which  health  care  and  medical  needs  have  changed 


dramatically.  Diabetes  and  other  health  problems  such  as  cancer  have  hit 
Native  Americans  especially  hard,  yet  IHS  has  not  had  the  money  to  staff 
its  hospitals  and  clinics  on  the  same  level  as  the  private  sector,  critics 
say. 

A chronic  crisis 

Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  Chairman  Byron  Dorgan,  D-N.D.  - with 
support  from  12  other  senators,  including  South  Dakota's  Tim  Johnson  - 
would  renew  and  improve  the  act  by  directing  resources  to  fight  what  he 
calls  "the  chronic  shortage  of  health  care  services  in  American  Indian 
communities . " 

Dorgan  said  there  is  a "bona  fide  crisis"  in  health  care  in  tribal 
communities . 

The  problem  is  especially  acute  on  the  poverty-stricken  reservations  of 
the  Dakotas. 

Unemployment  hovers  around  70  percent  on  the  Rosebud,  Pine  Ridge  and 
other  reservations  in  South  Dakota.  Economic  depression  has  fostered 
alcoholism,  drug  abuse,  high  smoking  rates  and  malnutrition. 

According  to  federal  reports.  Native  American  cancer  death  rates  are 
about  50  percent  greater  than  that  of  the  U.S.  population  as  a whole.  A 
similar  disparity  can  be  found  with  diabetes. 

In  areas  with  few  jobs  and  bleak  living  conditions,  IHS  struggles  to 
recruit  and  retain  medical  staff.  The  federal  agency  long  has  acknowledged 
that  its  patients  have  long  waits  to  see  doctors  and  often  must  be 
referred  elsewhere  for  specialized  care. 

Trouble  is,  many  Native  Americans  can't  afford  to  drive  to  get  that  care 
"Despite  treaty  commitments,  trust  responsibilities  owed  to  our  native 
peoples  and  the  moral  obligation  to  help  others,  we  find  that  the  federal 
government  is  not  meeting  tribal  health  care  needs,"  Johnson  said. 

Bill  breakdown 
The  proposal  would: 

- Address  a $1  billion  backlog  in  needed  health  care  sites,  such  as 
alcohol  and  substance  abuse  treatment  centers,  and  $1  billion  for 
sanitation  centers  in  tribal  communities; 

- Make  permanent  federal  programs  providing  services  to  Native  Americans 
in  long-term  health  care,  cancer  care,  diabetes  prevention  and  other 
key  health  problems; 

- Expand  scholarship  and  loan  programs  that  encourage  more  Native 
Americans  to  enter  health  care  professions; 

- Place  a higher  emphasis  on  health  care  by  elevating  the  director  of 
the  Indian  Health  Service  to  the  assistant  secretary  for  Indian  Health 
in  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

"I'm  going  to  push  hard  to  get  Congress  to  bring  this  legislation  to  the 
Senate  floor  so  we  have  an  opportunity  to  address  the  fundamental  need  for 
and  right  of,  American  Indians  and  Alaskan  Natives  to  obtain  adequate  and 
innovative  health  care,"  Dorgan  said. 

Copyright  c.  2006  ArgusLeader.com. 
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Soldier  helps  Bring  lost  American  souls  home 
Lakota  man  travels  world  as  part  of  recovery  teams 
By  Steve  Young 
syoung@argusleader.com 


May  1,  2007 

Sgt.  Kili  Bald  Eagle  remembers  the  wind.  Suddenly,  it  rustled  through  the 
leaves  and  rattled  the  nearby  branches,  just  as  he  and  his  group  completed 
their  search  for  the  remains  of  missing  American  soldiers  who  had  fallen 
decades  earlier  at  the  bottom  of  a steep  ravine  west  of  Da  Nang  in  Vietnam. 

To  Bald  Eagle,  it  was  as  if  a spirit  had  just  been  set  free. 

He  and  the  others  gathered  there  were  saying  a few  closing  prayers  "when 
the  wind  blew  up  through  our  faces,  through  the  valley,  and  let  us  know 
that  what  we  were  doing  was  right." 

"It  was  kind  of  like  a sign  from  the  spirits,  or  from  nature  itself, 
that  there  was  a sense  of  completion,"  he  says.  "I  know  it  was  felt  by  the 
entire  team . " 

The  moment  was  as  spiritual  as  it  was  satisfying  for  this  31-year-old 
Lakota  from  the  Cheyenne  River  Reservation.  For  almost  two  years  now,  he 
has  traveled  to  killing  fields  in  Laos,  Vietnam  and  Austria  with  recovery 
teams  from  the  Joint  POW/MIA  Accounting  Command  in  Hawaii  to  search  for 
the  remains  of  fallen  American  service  members. 

It  is  honorable,  important  work  for  this  akitica,  which  means  "warrior" 
in  Lakota. 

"When  you  see  the  pictures  of  the  families  that  have  closure  in  their 
lives,  and  you  know  you're  part  of  that  ...  it's  very  rewarding,"  Bald 
Eagle  says.  "To  know  that  if  I was  to  fall  in  combat,  someone  just  like 
myself  would  recover  me  and  take  as  much  pride  as  I would  when  I do 
this...  It's  just  really  a respect  for  those  who  have  gone  before  you." 

In  the  blood 

Bald  Eagle  understands  that  sense  of  history  very  well.  His  father,  Dave 
Bald  Eagle,  is  a chief  of  the  Mnicoujou  band  on  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux 
Tribe  who  parachuted  onto  the  beaches  at  Normandy  during  World  War  II  and 
served  as  a codetalker  during  that  conflict. 

His  great-grandfather.  Chief  White  Bull,  was  an  ally  of  Sitting  Bull  and 
led  one  of  the  attacks  at  Little  Big  Horn. 

Bald  Eagle  joined  the  National  Guard  after  his  junior  year  of  high 
school  and  enlisted  in  the  regular  Army  in  1996.  He  is  on  loan  to  DPAC 
from  the  82nd  Airborne  Division  out  of  Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

"I  come  from  a long  line  of  warriors  who  believes  very  much  in  service 
to  my  country,"  he  says.  "There  are  not  a lot  of  jobs  on  the  reservation, 
so  it  was  a career  option  for  me.  But  I also  wanted  to  follow  in  my 
father's  footsteps." 

Trained  initially  in  the  Army  as  a combat  engineer.  Bald  Eagle  now  uses 
those  skills  to  negotiate  the  most  difficult  terrains  in  an  effort  to  find 
missing  service  members. 

On  seven  trips  to  Laos,  one  to  Vietnam  and  one  to  Austria,  his 
engineering  expertise  has  created  bridges,  built  dams,  arranged  the  ropes 
for  team  members  to  rappel  down  the  side  of  cliffs,  and  otherwise  provided 
access  to  hard-to-reach  locales. 

"Often  times,  the  team  has  a need  to  create  infrastructure  unique  to  the 
situations  we  find  ourselves  in,"  his  team  leader,  Ma j . George  Eyster, 
says.  "Invariably,  we've  turned  to  Sgt.  Bald  Eagle  to  figure  out  the  plan 
and  oversee  the  construction." 

Bald  Eagle  also  is  involved  in  setting  up  screening  areas  to  sift 
through  the  dirt  for  bone  material,  teeth  and  other  evidence  of  human 
remains . 

"Bone  material  is  ideal.  A tooth  is  ideal,"  Bald  Eagle  says.  "We  also 
find  a lot  of  life  support  equipment  . . . pieces  of  a flight  jacket,  a 
helmet  or  a mask.  Parachute  material  is  really  nice  to  find.  And  ID  tags 
are  a big  thing. " 

Trail  of  evidence 

On  each  mission,  they  bring  with  them  a case  file  that  tells  them  who 
they  might  be  looking  for  and  why  they  could  be  there.  That  includes 
details  of  battles  and  the  recollections  of  other  service  members  who  were 
part  of  those  battles. 

For  example,  if  there  was  an  ambush.  Bald  Eagle  says  they  can  trace  the 
trail  of  evidence  down  the  side  of  a mountain.  Bullet  shells  here,  a piece 


of  boot  there,  an  eyeglass  lens  down  the  path  - all  give  testimony  to  the 
chaos  that  drove  men  to  their  deaths. 

The  memories  of  locals  help,  too.  They  often  are  hired  for  their 
knowledge  and  to  work  with  the  recovery  team.  Bald  Eagle  says. 

"I  learn  a lot  from  the  locals,  and  not  just  about  the  site  we're 
working  at,"  he  says.  "You  learn  about  their  culture.  You  learn  how  to 
deal  with  the  animals  you  encounter." 

Once  while  clearing  out  an  area,  he  cut  down  a tree  that  was  hollow 
inside  and  discovered  that  he  had  sliced  through  two  bamboo  viper  snakes. 
Another  time,  while  sharpening  his  tools,  he  suddenly  noticed  a king  cobra 
snake  no  more  than  10  feet  away. 

"Basically,  you  remain  calm  in  a situation  like  that  and  get  the  locals 
over  there  to  deal  with  it,"  he  says.  "Of  course,  if  it's  right  there  at 
my  feet,  I'm  going  to  hack  off  its  head  just  like  it's  a rattlesnake." 

But  Bald  Eagle  would  just  as  soon  let  it  slither  away.  For  among  the 
Lakota,  there  is  a brotherhood  among  all  living  things.  And  her  son  is 
very  sensitive  to  that  way  of  thinking,  losee  Bald  Eagle  says. 

"Kili  is  a very,  very  sensitive  boy,"  his  65-year-old  mother  says  from 
the  family's  ranch  near  Howes  in  South  Dakota.  "He'll  be  the  one  that  goes 
down  on  his  stomach  to  admire  a flower.  What  soldier  stops  for  a flower? 
But  he'll  go  down  on  his  knees  to  look  at  something  beautiful.  He  has  a 
kind  of  spiritual  side." 

Going  on  instinct 

Her  son  has  an  instinctive  side  as  well,  losee  Bald  Eagle  says,  one  that 
allows  him  to  know  something  is  near  when  America's  most  technologically 
advanced  gizmos  don't  see  it. 

"He  feels  where  things  are  at,"  his  mother  says.  "He'll  tell  them,  'You 
need  to  look  on  this  site.'  And  they'll  say,  'No,  no,  no,  the  coordinates 
we  have  say  it's  over  here.'  Inevitably,  they'll  find  it  where  he  told 
them  in  the  first  place." 

What  he  has.  Bald  Eagle  says,  is  simply  a deep  sense  of  respect  for  the 
work  he  does  and  a sense  of  accomplishment  when  they  find  remains. 

It  is  a difficult  job,  one  that  takes  him  away  for  long  stretches  from 
his  family  back  in  Pinehurst,  N.C.  - his  wife,  Dezi,  his  3-year-old  son 
Enoch,  his  4-month-old  daughter  Arianna,  and  a baby  on  the  way. 

And  he  seldom  knows  the  identity  of  the  remains  they  find.  That's  the 
work  of  the  anthropologists  at  Hickam  Air  Force  Base  in  Hawaii. 

Still,  Bald  Eagle  does  experience  a sense  of  closure,  one  that  he  hopes 
the  families  of  those  missing  service  members  come  to  know  as  well. 

"One  of  the  things  we  like  to  say  when  we  close  every  prayer  is, 

Mitakuye  Oyasin,  'we  are  all  related,'  " he  says.  "All  spirits  are 
interlinked  with  each  other  in  some  way,  shape  or  form. 

"So  when  I see  possible  remains,  I immediately  get  a sense  of 
accomplishment.  You  know  that  spirit  is  finally  going  to  be  able  to  come 
home. " 

Reach  reporter  Steve  Young  at  331-2306. 
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South  Texas  residents  tell  opponents  to  keep  fighting 
By  Zsombor  Peter 
Staff  Writer 
May  1,  2007 

GALLUP  - The  Eastern  Navajo  Dine'  Against  Uranium  Mining  aren't  the  only 


ones  who  want  the  uranium  mining  company  Hydro  Resources  Inc.  out  of  their 
community. 

Almost  1,000  miles  away  in  Kingsville,  Texas,  a half-hour's  drive  inland 
from  the  Gulf  Coast,  some  of  the  locals  who've  already  leased  their  land 
to  the  company  want  the  same  thing.  Only  in  Kingsville,  Uranium  Resources 
Inc.,  HRI's  parent  company,  has  been  mining  uranium  for  almost  two  decades 

A group  of  lessors  calling  itself  STOP,  for  South  Texas  Opposes 
Pollution,  blames  URI  for  permanently  contaminating  its  land.  It  accuses 
the  company  of  making  false  promises  and  breaking  a restoration  contract 
it  made  with  the  county.  The  company  denies  the  charges.  But  when  STOP 
member  Elizabeth  Cumberland  heard  about  ENDAUM's  plans  to  picket  HRI's 
Crownpoint  office  last  Tuesday,  she  got  hold  of  a few  other  members  and 
sent  off  a letter  of  support,  urging  residents  here  not  to  make  the 
mistake  they  did. 

"If  I could,  I would  prevent  them  from  signing  the  lease  and  getting  in 
this  position,"  she  said.  "You'll  never  get  your  land  back.  You'll  never 
get  your  water  back.  You'll  never  be  able  to  sell  it." 

Breach  of  contract? 

STOP  complains  about  the  explosions  and  numerous  spills  on  state  record 
since  URI  started  operations  at  its  Kingsville  Dome  site  in  1988.  But  what 
troubles  the  group  most  is  what  both  STOP  and  Kleberg  County  are  calling  a 
breach  of  contract. 

In  2004  the  county  and  company  agreed  that  any  wells  in  Areas  1 and  2 
that  were  suitable  for  drinking,  irrigation  or  stock  watering  before 
mining  started  would  be  restored  to  pre-mining  conditions  before  mining 
could  start  in  Area  3.  When  they  signed  the  deal,  said  George  Rice,  a 
groundwater  hydrologist  working  for  STOP,  the  county  didn't  have  its  own 
experts.  So  it  relied  on  the  tests  URI  conducted  in  1985,  which  indicated 
that  one  of  the  wells,  1-11,  qualified.  Although  URI  has  yet  to  fully 
restore  even  that  one  well,  it  started  mining  Area  3 earlier  this  year. 

URI,  said  Rice,  "basically  said  'Forget  you,  county.  We're  going  to  go 
ahead  mining,  and  if  you  don't  like  it  that's  too  bad.'  " 

The  county,  in  turn,  passed  a resolution  Feb.  12  calling  for  mediation 
with  URI  and  authorizing  litigation  if  necessary.  Lowerre  & Frederick 
attorney  Eric  Allmon  said  the  parties  were  still  mediating. 

URI  doesn't  believe  it's  breached  anything.  After  itsigned  the  deal  with 
the  county,  the  company  found  a second  test  from  1987,  still  before  mining 
ever  began,  indicating  that  even  1-11  didn't  qualify. 

But  STOP'S  worries  go  beyond  1-11.  In  a mass-mailing  form  letter  Rice 
recently  prepared  urging  state  senators  not  to  vote  for  a bill  the  group 
is  opposing  in  the  Texas  Legislature,  he  claims  that  uranium 
concentrations  at  Kingsville  Dome  remain  as  much  as  400  percent  above 
premining  conditions  and  that  nearby  domestic  wells  are  in  danger. 

URI  says  the  elevated  uranium  levels  have  nothing  to  do  with  its  mining 
and  that  the  water  at  the  site  was  unsuitable  for  human  use  to  begin  with. 
As  for  the  domestic  wells  nearby,  Mark  Pelizza,  the  company's  vice 
president  of  environmental  affairs,  insists  there's  nothing  to  worry  about 

To  get  at  the  site's  uranium,  URI  pumps  chemicals  into  the  ground  to 
loosen  the  mineral  from  the  underground  rock  and  brings  the  mixture  to  the 
surface  for  processing.  It's  called  in  situ  leach  mining  and  it's  been 
around  for  30  years.  In  all  that  time,  Pelizza  said,  "there  has  never  been 
a water  well  impacted." 

HRI  plans  to  use  the  same  technique  to  get  at  the  25  million  pounds  of 
uranium  officials  say  the  company  has  claims  to  in  northwest  New  Mexico, 
at  two  sites  in  Crownpoint  and  one  near  Church  Rock. 

To  lease  or  not  to  lease 

Despite  ENDAUM's  protests,  some  Crownpoint  lessors  are  eager  for  HRI  to 
get  started.  According  to  HRI,  the  nine  people  leasing  land  at  just  one  of 
its  Crownpoint  sites  could  stand  to  earn  as  much  as  $1.1  million.  Besides 
that,  the  lessors  are  urging  opponents  to  consider  the  jobs  uranium  mining 
to  could  bring  to  Crownpoint,  up  to  100  according  to  company  figures. 

Teo  Saens  heard  the  same  promises  when  he  leased  40  acres  of  his  Kleberg 
County  land  to  URI  in  the  early  1990s  and  regrets  believing  them. 


"The  words  that  were  used  were,  'We're  going  to  take  a batch  of  uranium 
and  leave  (the  water)  crystal  clear,  ' " Saens  said,  cleaner  even,  the 
company  added,  than  it  had  found  it. 

His  lease  has  since  expired.  Because  URI  never  mined  the  40  acres,  Saens 
said,  he  earned  only  $100  a year  per  acre.  But  he  considers  even  that 
modest  sum  nothing  short  of  "blood  money." 

"It's  little  consolation  for  what  they're  doing  to  the  land,"  said  Saens. 
"If  we  knew  what  we  know  today,  we  wouldn't  have  leased." 

Incidentally,  the  same  day  ENDAUM  was  marching  on  HRI ' s Crownpoint 
office,  STOP  members  were  in  Austin,  Texas,  urging  their  state  legislators 
not  to  vote  for  a bill  they  say  would  eliminate  public  hearing  from  the 
process  of  evaluating  new  mining  units  proposals  inside  of  a permitted 
area.  Pelizza  said  the  bill  would  actually  strengthen  the  public's  hand  by 
requiring  permits  now  granted  for  unrestricted  terms  to  sunset. 

But  Cumberland  sees  more  of  a connection  between  Kingsville  and 
Crownpoint  than  a common  foe. 

Because  HRI  has  yet  to  start  mining  in  northwest  New  Mexico,  it's 
invested  in  land  that's  yet  to  turn  a profit.  So  Cumberland  can  only 
assume  the  company  is  covering  its  New  Mexico  bills  with  its  Texas 
earnings . 

"It's  mining  from  our  land  that's  helping  them  mine  on  their  land,"  she 
said . 

The  letter  Cumberland  sent  ENDAUM  was  one  thing.  But  ENDAUM  hopes  the 
group  can  send  some  members  here  to  share  their  experiences  with  locals  in 
person.  If  she  hadn't  been  tied  up  in  Austin,  Cumberland  said  she  might 
have  even  joined  last  week's  march. 

Copyright  c.  2007  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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Water  rights  deal  to  resolve  Nez  Perce  tribal  claims  signed 
The  Associated  Press 
May  1,  2007 

A landmark  $193  million-dollar  water  rights  settlement  to  resolve  claims 
by  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe  in  northern  Idaho  has  been  signed  nearly  three 
years  after  it  was  negotiated. 

Federal,  state  and  tribal  officials  signed  the  complex  consent  degree 
that  was  issued  by  Idaho's  Fifth  District  Court  over  the  weekend,  and  it 
will  be  implemented  after  the  terms  are  published  in  the  Federal  Register, 
probably  in  about  three  weeks,  the  Lewiston  Tribune  reported  Tuesday. 

The  Nez  Perce  agreed  to  drop  most  if  their  claims  to  water  in  the  Snake 
River  basin  in  exchange  for  about  $83  million,  11,000  acres  of  land  now 
managed  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  salmon  conservation  measures, 
including  requirements  for  water  releases  from  dams  to  aid  migrating  fish. 

"The  entire  process  was  fraught  with  deep  emotion  for  the  Nez  Perce 
people  as  we  came  to  grips  with  the  magnitude  of  the  decision  to  try  and 
settle  our  claim  to  the  water  in  that  area  that  our  people  have  inhabited 
for  thousands  of  years,"  Tribal  Chairwoman  Rebecca  A.  Miles  said  in  a 
prepared  release. 

"This  is  not  a moment  we  as  a people  are  necessarily  going  to  celebrate, 
but  we  do  believe  this  is  an  important  moment  in  the  history  of  the  Nez 
Perce  Tribe  and  the  state  of  Idaho,"  she  said. 

The  agreement  resulted  from  state  efforts  to  resolve  more  than  150,000 
water  right  claims  in  the  Snake  River  basin. 

In  1993,  based  on  a treaty  signed  with  the  federal  government  in  1855, 
the  Nez  Perce  filed  thousands  of  water  rights  claims  to  try  to  establish 
minimum  stream  flows  for  migrating  fish.  The  state  prevailed  in  the  first 


round  in  court,  but  the  tribe  appealed  and  a settlement  was  reached  as  the 
case  was  pending  before  the  Idaho  Supreme  Court. 

The  deal  was  announced  with  much  fanfare  on  May  15,  2004,  at  a news 
conference  that  included  former  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  and  then- 
Gov.  Dirk  Kempthorne,  who  later  succeeded  her  in  the  federal  post. 

Congress  approved  the  settlement  later  that  year  and  the  state 
Legislature  followed  suit  in  early  2005,  but  it  took  another  two  years  to 
resolve  appeals  and  objections  from  a wide  range  of  parties. 

Many  farmers  in  Idaho  and  Lewis  counties  complained  that  north  central 
Idaho  agriculture  was  being  sacrificed  to  save  southern  Idaho  irrigators. 
The  Shoshone-Bannock  Tribes  of  southern  Idaho  withdrew  their  objections  in 
October  2005  only  after  being  assured  that  they  would  be  consulted  on  any 
changes  in  minimum  streamflows. 

Key  provisions  give  the  Nez  Perce  a formal  role  in  deciding  on  annual 
releases  of  water  from  Dworshak  Reservoir,  and  the  tribe  also  got  the 
right  to  operate  the  Kooskia  National  Fish  Hatchery  to  the  tribe  and 
become  more  involved  in  management  of  the  Dworshak  National  Fish  Hatchery. 

In  other  provisions: 

- The  state  is  obligated  to  send  487,000  acre-feet  that  might  otherwise 
have  gone  for  irrigation  down  the  Snake  River  annually  to  help 
migrating  salmon  and  steelhead. 

- Southern  Idaho  farmers  are  spared  from  the  prospect  of  Endangered 
Species  Act-based  lawsuits  for  diverting  irrigation  water  from  the 
river  and  cannot  be  required  to  send  more  water  downstream. 

- The  state  must  set  minimum  flows  on  hundreds  of  salmon  and  steelhead 
streams  and  require  fish-friendly  logging  practices  on  state  land  in 
the  Snake  and  Clearwater  drainages.  Private  landowners  in  the  basin 
who  agree  to  those  practices  can  also  receive  ESA  protection. 

Copyright  c.  2007  The  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Tribe  makes  huge  port  deal 

Riverboat  casino  site  new  home  for  container  ships 
C.R.  ROBERTS  AND  KELLY  KEARSLEY;  The  News  Tribune 
May  1,  2007 

Where  once  there  was  a casino,  cranes  will  rise,  and  the  original  Emerald 
Queen  riverboat  will  be  replaced  by  oceangoing  container  ships. 

The  Puyallup  Tribe  of  Indians  announced  Monday  an  agreement  with 
Seattle-based  SSA  Marine  to  develop  a 180-acre  shipping  container  terminal 
along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Blair  Waterway  in  Tacoma's  Tideflats. 

The  proposed  terminal  would  be  the  biggest  - and  most  expensive  - in  the 
port.  It  also  would  be  the  only  container  terminal  not  owned  by  the  Port 
of  Tacoma. 

"This  partnership  will  benefit  the  entire  region,"  said  Herman  Dillon, 
chairman  of  the  tribe,  on  Monday.  "Several  thousand  high-paying  jobs  will 
be  created,  and  the  container  shipping  volume  of  the  port  will  be 
significantly  expanded.  The  partnership  between  SSA  and  the  Puyallup  Tribe 
reaffirms  the  tribe's  commitment  to  economic  development." 

The  deal  was  negotiated  through  the  tribe's  economic  development  arm. 
Marine  View  Ventures. 

SSA  Marine,  the  largest  U.S. -owned  terminal  operator,  will  design  and 
construct  the  $300  million  development  and  then  operate  the  terminal. 

This  would  be  the  company's  first  terminal  operation  in  Tacoma,  though 


it  has  worked  at  the  port  for  years  providing  stevedoring  services  for 
Totem  Ocean  Trailer  Express  and  handling  a variety  of  noncontainerized 
cargo  from  cars  to  lumber.  SSA  operates  the  largest  terminal  at  the  Port 
of  Seattle  - Terminal  18  - as  well  as  terminals  in  California  and  around 
the  world. 

The  company  set  the  stage  for  Monday's  announcement  last  year  when  it 
purchased  52  acres  of  industrial  land  adjacent  to  the  tribe's  128-acre 
property  on  the  Blair  Waterway.  As  part  of  the  latest  agreement,  SSA 
Marine  will  transfer  ownership  of  that  property  to  the  tribe,  which  will 
then  enter  into  a long-term  lease  agreement  with  the  company.  Neither  the 
tribe  nor  the  privately  held  SSA  released  financial  details  of  the  lease. 

The  Port  of  Tacoma  leases  its  waterfront  property  to  shipping  lines  and 
terminal  operators.  Its  most  recent  agreement  - signed  in  2005  - leases 
terminal  property  for  $89,000  per  acre  per  year.  The  port's  executive 
director  Tim  Farrell  said  that's  now  considered  low,  because  construction 
costs  have  increased. 

Tribal  spokesman  Dohn  Weymer  said  that  tribe  would  apply  to  add  the  52 
acres  into  trust  status.  SSA  Marine  purchased  the  property  last  year  for 
$11.7  million,  according  to  Pierce  County  Assessor  records.  The  company 
will  be  responsible  for  the  environmental  cleanup  of  the  site  before  it 
grants  it  to  the  tribe. 

The  port  owns  130  acres  of  property  - including  the  former  Kaiser  site  - 
adjacent  to  the  tribe's  port  land.  The  port  and  tribe  have  been  discussing 
development  of  the  Blair  Waterway  properties  and  the  potential  for  a mega- 
terminal for  the  past  few  years. 

Port  of  Tacoma  commissioner  Ted  Bottiger  said  the  port  hadn't  met  with 
the  tribe  in  a few  months  and  that  at  one  point  the  port  and  SSA  Marine 
were  going  to  put  together  an  offer  for  the  tribe. 

"We  would  keep  the  door  open  to  a three-way  partnership,  but  we  wouldn't 
wait  (to  develop  the  port  property),"  Bottiger  said.  "This  is  business, 
and  nobody  wins  if  the  land  stays  vacant." 

Commission  President  Connie  Bacon  said  the  deal  is  good  for  the  region 
and  ensures  the  property  will  be  used  for  maritime  commerce. 

"We've  all  been  trying  to  find  a way  to  negotiate  with  the  tribe,"  she 
said.  "If  this  is  the  way  to  make  the  land  available  for  shipping,  then 
that's  a good  thing." 

Farrell  said  the  port  will  continue  to  pursue  the  development  of 
container  terminals  on  the  Blair  Waterway. 

Bob  Watters,  vice  president  and  director  of  business  development  for  SSA 
Marine,  said  the  company  is  already  talking  to  potential  customers. 

"The  growth  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  doing  quite  well  and  has  been 
quite  dramatic,"  he  said.  "We're  quite  confident  that  we'll  be  able  to 
attract  customers  down  there." 

The  proposed  container  terminal  will  include  two  ship  berths.  The 
facility  will  extend  across  Alexander  Avenue  and  offer  space  for  the 
storage  and  transfer  of  shipping  containers.  Watters  expects  construction 
to  take  four  to  five  years. 

The  tribe  received  its  land  as  part  of  a 1988  land  claims  settlement 
negotiated  with  local,  state  and  federal  government. 

"This  agreement  has  been  25  years  in  the  making,"  said  Bill  Sterud,  a 
member  of  the  tribal  council  and  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  settlement 
negotiations.  "We  had  a vision  back  then  of  the  potential  of  what  the  port 
property  could  be.  With  this  agreement,  we  are  continuing  to  move  down  the 
roads  of  cooperation  and  opportunity." 

Weymer  said  the  tribe  has  long  sought  to  develop  the  property. 

"This  has  not  been  an  overnight  venture,"  he  said.  "We've  had  companies 
from  as  far  away  as  China  looking  at  possible  development  of  the  property. 

The  deal  has  been  agreed  to  in  principle,  and  signatures  will  be  affixed 
to  contracts  within  90  days,  Weymer  said.  The  parties  will  celebrate  with 
a groundbreaking  ceremony  within  the  next  few  months,  they  said. 

Meanwhile,  the  riverboat  - which  is  still  for  sale  - will  leave  the 
Blair  Waterway.  Brought  to  Tacoma  in  1997,  the  original  Emerald  Queen 
served  gamblers  until  it  was  closed  in  2005,  after  the  tribe  moved  its 
casino  operations  elsewhere. 

C.R.  Roberts:  253-597-8535 


c . r . roberts@thenewstribune . com 
Kelly  Kearsley:  253-597-8573 
kelly.kearsley@thenewstnibune.com 

Copyright  c.  2007  Tacoma  News,  Inc.  A subsidiary  of  The  McClatchy  Company. 
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Tulalips  shape  cultural  revival 
By  Lynn  Thompson 
May  2,  2007 

Out  of  the  massive  cedar  log  emerge  figures  from  ancient  myth. 

Man  and  bear  play  a game  with  two  bones  - one  marked,  one  unmarked  - to 
determine  who  will  rule  the  animal  kingdom.  The  winner,  man,  takes  shape 
at  the  top  of  the  log,  his  wide  eyes  seeming  to  gaze  into  both  the  natural 
and  the  spirit  worlds. 

Emerging  simultaneously,  in  this  former  marine-repair  shop  on  the 
Tulalip  Reservation,  is  a long-held  vision  of  a place  where  Tulalip 
carvers  and  other  crafts  people  can  create  and  pass  on  their  traditional 
arts . 

In  preparation  for  their  $125  million  hotel  set  to  open  in  Dune  2008, 
the  Tulalips  over  the  past  few  months  have  opened  an  art  studio  and 
employed  several  master  carvers  as  well  as  university-trained  artists  and 
young  tribal  members  who  want  to  learn  traditional  crafts. 

When  the  four-star  hotel  is  completed,  it  will  feature  $1  million  in 
artwork,  including  six  story  poles  at  different  entryways  in  the  lobby, 
carved  paddles  and  door  pulls,  woven  bed  throws,  etched  glass  and  native- 
themed  prints. 

"This  is  what  I dreamed  of  all  my  life,"  said  Bernie  Gobin,  77,  a 
Tulalip  Tribes  elder  and  master  carver  who  visits  the  tribe's  art  studio 
in  his  wheelchair  several  times  a week. 

The  revival  of  traditional  arts  among  the  Tulalips  is  part  of  a regional 
resurgence  of  Coast  Salish  art  and  artists  that  parallels  the  growth  in 
tribal  political  and  economic  power  in  the  past  decade. 

Near  Poulsbo,  the  Suquamish  are  building  a new  museum.  The  Skokomish  on 
Flood  Canal  now  have  native-owned  galleries  so  they  don't  have  to  rely  on 
nonnative  art  dealers.  Northwest  of  Bellingham,  the  Lummi  Flouse  of  Tears 
carving  studio  was  created  15  years  ago  at  the  request  of  elder  carvers 
who  feared  their  art  would  be  lost. 

Whether  it's  traditional  song,  dances,  basket  and  fabric  weaving,  or 
canoes  and  bent-wood  boxes,  "all  these  artistic  endeavors  of  the  Salish 
people  are  being  preserved  and  revitalized,"  said  Michael  Pavel,  a 
Suquamish  painter  and  carver. 

"Makah,  Nisqually,  Puyallup,  Lummi,"  he  said,  ticking  off  the  names  of 
tribes  that  have  in  the  past  decade  developed  and  supported  talented 
artists  who  are  now  fusing  traditional  forms  with  contemporary  materials 
and  design. 

Add  to  the  list,  he  said,  the  Tulalips. 

As  he  wheels  his  chair  around  the  4-foot-wide  cedar  poles,  Gobin 
remembers  learning  to  carve  from  his  father.  As  a young  married  man,  he 
took  up  the  tools  in  winter,  when  he  wasn't  working  as  a commercial 
fisherman.  He  cleared  a space  for  himself  and  his  projects  in  the  family 
kitchen . 

He  fashioned  bent-wood  boxes,  canoe  paddles  and  ceremonial  bowls,  items 
to  be  given  as  gifts  or  passed  on  to  family  members.  As  he  worked,  he  said, 
he  was  conscious  of  preserving  tribal  culture. 


"I  wanted  to  carve  so  my  kids  wouldn't  have  to  go  to  a museum  and  see  it 
through  glass.  This  was  a part  of  our  lives." 

Heritage  on  the  brink 

Coast  Salish  art  was  nearly  wiped  out  by  the  contact  with  whites  in  the 
19th  century,  said  Barbara  Brotherton,  curator  of  Native  American  art  for 
the  Seattle  Art  Museum. 

More  remote  tribes  in  British  Columbia  and  Alaska,  such  as  the  Haida  and 
Tlingit,  were  protected  much  longer  from  displacement  and  government 
suppression.  It  is  those  northern  tribes,  with  their  vivid,  stylized 
animal  spirits  on  masks  and  totems,  that  many  people  think  of  when  they 
picture  Northwest  Indian  art. 

By  contrast,  Brotherton  said.  Coast  Salish  art  was  much  less  well-known 
and  preserved.  The  Puget  Sound  tribes  didn't  have  the  clan  structure  that 
identified  itself  with  totems.  Their  art  was  used  in  everyday  activities 
and  wasn't  meant  for  public  display. 

"It  didn't  lend  itself  to  being  translated  into  tourist  art,"  she  said. 

The  combination  of  largely  private  art  forms  with  the  loss  of  ancestral 
homes  meant  that  many  of  the  Salish 's  traditional  art  forms  began  to  die 
out.  Children  were  sent  to  boarding  schools  and  forbidden  to  speak  their 
native  language.  Grandparents  could  no  longer  communicate  with  the  young. 
Traditional  ceremonies,  for  which  some  of  the  best  art  was  created,  were 
banned . 

"A  lot  of  culture  went  underground.  Only  the  old  people  remembered," 
Gobin  said. 

As  the  Tulalips'  economic  fortunes  grew  with  their  commercial 
development  along  Interstate  5 near  Marysville,  members  began  looking  for 
ways  to  support  tribal  artists. 

Bernie  Gobin ' s son  Steve  Gobin,  the  deputy  general  manager  of  Quil  Ceda 
Village,  two  years  ago  converted  a storefront  in  a corner  of  the  Village 
into  a gallery  space.  He  solicited  work  from  tribal  artists  and  sent  out 
promotional  materials,  but  in  the  first  month  only  four  customers  wandered 
in . 

Gobin  abandoned  that  effort  but  continued  to  search  for  a way  to  promote 
tribal  artists.  He  got  support  from  other  tribal  members  after  the  new 
casino  opened  in  2003.  Although  the  designers  placed  a leaping  orca  out 
front  and  suspended  some  canoes  from  the  ceiling  inside,  they  weren't 
authentic  native  artwork  and  they  weren't  made  by  anyone  in  the  tribe. 

As  plans  for  the  new  hotel  began  to  take  shape,  Gobin  said  many  tribal 
members  insisted  that  their  own  artists  have  a place  in  the  project. 

For  Steve  Gobin,  who  grew  up  watching  his  father  carve,  the  art  studio 
is  both  a tribute  and  a culmination  of  a decadelong  effort  by  the  Tulalips 
at  reclamation.  Tribal  historians  began  to  interview  surviving  elders  and 
to  research  traditional  tools  and  the  plants  used  to  make  Salish  paints. 

Elders  help  arts  survive 

They  talked  to  the  handful  of  remaining  women  weavers  and  studied  some 
of  the  carved  artifacts  elders  had  wrapped  in  paper  and  stuck  in  the  back 
of  drawers,  beautiful  objects  for  everyday  use  that  included  combs, 
needles  to  mend  fishing  nets  and  spindle  wheels. 

The  art  studio,  he  said,  "wasn't  just  about  learning  to  carve,  it  was 
about  re-educating  ourselves  about  who  we  were  as  a people.  We're  reviving 
a portion  of  our  culture  that  was  slowly  being  lost." 

Steve  Gobin  is  a little  apologetic  about  all  the  people  named  Gobin 
employed  in  the  art  studio.  There's  his  brother.  Doe,  who  had  previously 
created  poles  with  some  of  the  region's  celebrated  carvers.  There's  his 
son,  Steve  Gobin  Dr.,  who  is  one  of  the  studio  apprentices. 

His  cousin,  Mike  Gobin,  administers  the  studio,  keeping  the  artists  on 
task  and  on  schedule.  All  of  the  art  must  be  completed  by  Danuary  for 
installation  in  the  hotel.  According  to  the  tight  timeline,  the  artists 
have  two  months  each  to  carve  three  pairs  of  poles. 

Doe  Gobin,  51,  like  his  father,  Bernie,  was  a commercial  fisherman  who 
carved  in  the  off-season.  He  started  as  a "little,  tiny  guy,"  with  some 
soap  and  a butter  knife.  His  grandmother  offered  pointers.  As  a boy,  he 
joined  other  tribal  children  who  spent  summer  days  learning  about 


traditional  culture  from  Harriet  Shelton  Dover,  daughter  of  Snohomish 
Chief  William  Shelton. 

"Once  a week,  we'd  learn  songs  and  dances." 

The  group  of  young  people  was  the  first  to  dance  when  the  traditional 
longhouse  on  Tulalip  Bay  was  rebuilt  in  the  1970s.  When  tribal  elders 
urged  recreating  the  canoe  journey  their  ancestors  used  to  make  each  year 
along  Puget  Sound,  Doe  Gobin  was  drafted  in  1988,  along  with  noted  carver 
Derry  Dones,  to  carve  the  tribe's  first  canoe  of  modern  times. 

The  spirit  of  revival  extended  to  basket  weaving,  to  the  paddles  used  in 
traditional  dances  and  to  making  their  own  ceremonial  regalia.  Doe  Gobin 
said.  In  the  art  studio,  he  teaches  the  younger  artists  how  to  make  adz 
handles  from  maple  branches  and  cowhide.  The  finished  tools  are  themselves 
works  of  art,  without  knots  or  glue  or  bolts  of  any  kind. 

Doe  Gobin  also  designed  the  carpeting  for  the  hotel  banquet-room 
entryway.  He  has  created  several  prints  for  the  hotel  guest  rooms.  While 
other  artists  in  the  studio  talk  about  the  legends  of  transformations 
between  the  spirit  and  human  worlds,  Gobin  talks  about  his  experiences 
fishing  and  living  near  the  water. 

"The  eagle  is  always  around  when  we're  on  the  water.  Whenever  we  have 
any  tribal  ceremonies,  the  eagle  is  always  sitting  in  a tree.  It  has  a lot 
of  meaning  to  our  people." 

The  second  pole  currently  being  carved  in  the  Tulalip  studio  is  the  work 
of  Dames  Madison,  33,  Doe's  nephew,  who  earned  an  art  degree  from  the 
University  of  Washington  in  2000.  On  his  story  pole,  Madison  combines 
traditional  animal  figures  with  contemporary  techniques  such  as  bronze 
casting  and  fused  glass. 

He  recalls  how  Picasso's  painting  was  influenced  by  African  art  and  said 
he's  always  looking  for  ways  to  combine  European  techniques  with 
traditional  native  forms.  But  he  said  his  goal  is  to  teach  young  tribal 
members  and  nonnatives  "who  we  are  and  the  importance  to  us  of  both 
today's  world  and  the  spirit  world. 

Madison,  who  also  designed  carpeting  and  native  prints  for  the  hotel, 
said,  "Doe  and  I could  have  done  all  the  artwork  ourselves,  but  that's  not 
the  point.  We  want  to  help  train  young  artists,  to  help  them  see  that  they 
can  be  the  creators  and  guardians  of  our  culture." 

Madison's  pole  is  topped  by  a fierce,  wise  eagle  in  profile.  At  its  base 
is  a bear  with  his  powerful  arms  embracing  a human  woman,  his  wife. 

"It  isn't  literal,  'Hey,  I married  a bear,'  " Madison  said.  "We  have  a 
human  form  and  a spirit  form.  In  the  beginning,  both  the  animals  and 
people  could  talk  the  same  language." 

Across  the  room.  Doe  Gobin  leans  over  his  roughed-in  story  pole,  one  of 
his  homemade  adzes  in  his  hand.  He  notes  the  contrast  between  the  new  art 
studio,  large  enough  for  the  massive  poles,  with  its  heat  and  good 
lighting,  and  his  experience  carving  the  ceremonial  canoe  in  1988. 

He  completed  that  project  under  a tin  roof  in  a structure  with  tarp 
sides,  on  a lot  next  to  the  Tulalip  Arby's,  where  the  men  shivered  through 
the  winter. 

He  waves  to  the  high  roofs  protecting  him  now. 

"To  have  a job  like  this,  to  practice  what  I've  wanted  to  do  all  my  life, 
what  I was  trained  to  do,  it's  a dream,"  he  said. 

Lynn  Thompson:  425-745-7807  or  lthompson@seattletimes.com 
Copyright  c.  2007  The  Seattle  Times  Company. 
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End  of  50-year  lease  means  redemption  for  Suquamish 
By  Andrew  P.  Lawson 
Special  to  The  Times 
May  3,  2007 

Some  36  acres  of  valuable,  waterfront  property  on  Suquamish  land  in 
Kitsap  County  are  slated  to  revert  to  tribal  ownership  in  10  years,  but 
the  changeover  will  come  at  the  cost  of  untold  thousands  of  dollars  to 
members  of  the  tribe  and  after  yet  another  example  of  bungled  federal 
oversight . 

The  once-pristine  land  overlooking  Puget  Sound  has  been  subdivided  into 
80  lots,  known  as  Suquamish  Shores,  and  showcases  beautiful  homes,  all 
built  by  non-Indians. 

I have  talked  to  residents  and  tribal  members,  and  little  recrimination 
is  evident  on  either  side.  The  current  occupants  seem  resigned  to  the  fact 
that  when  their  leases  expire  in  2017,  all  properties  return  to  tribal 
management.  The  Suquamish,  meanwhile,  feel  they  are  beginning  to  see  the 
light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel  in  their  50-year  lease  imbroglio. 

But,  how  did  all  this  come  to  pass,  and  what  lessons  are  to  be  learned? 

First,  everyone  needs  to  be  reminded  that  all  of  what  is  now  the  United 
States  was  once  the  property  of  the  people  indigenous  to  this  continent. 
The  vast  majority  of  Indian-occupied  land  was  bought  or  taken  from  them. 

By  the  1960s,  long  before  the  Boldt  fishing-rights  decision  or  the  advent 
of  Indian  casinos,  the  Suquamish  were  struggling  to  maintain  their  tribal 
identity. 

In  1967,  a real-estate  deal  presented  itself  to  the  tribe.  In  return  for 
the  lease  for  50  years  of  36  acres  fronting  the  Sound,  a non-Indian 
corporation.  Chief  Seattle  Properties,  would  pay  the  tribe  approximately 
$7,000  a year,  and,  under  the  provisions  of  the  lease,  would  be  allowed  to 
transform  the  acreage  into  a housing  development  that  came  to  be  known  as 
Suquamish  Shores. 

The  principals  of  Chief  Seattle  Properties  reaped  their  profits  by 
subleasing  lots  to  people,  all  non-Indians,  who  were  eager  to  build  homes 
in  choice  locations  on  or  near  the  Sound. 

Needless  to  say,  the  lease  was  much  more  advantageous  to  Chief  Seattle 
Properties  than  to  the  Suquamish  people.  Not  only  did  the  tribe  receive 
only  a fraction  of  what  the  lease  should  have  been  worth,  but  it  lost 
control  of  its  land  for  the  next  half-century. 

The  federal  government,  through  its  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  had  the 
responsibility  to  act  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Suquamish  people,  but 
in  the  matter  of  this  lease  - as  with  the  billions  of  dollars  currently 
missing  from  BIA-managed  tribal  trust  accounts  and  the  huge  loss  of  Indian 
land  under  BIA  stewardship  - the  agency  failed.  It  failed  to  stop  a 
disadvantageous  lease  from  going  through,  and  it  failed  to  advise  the 
tribe  to,  perhaps,  even  develop  Suquamish  Shores  itself. 

This  is  all  the  more  ironic,  and  grating,  because  the  federal  government 
viewed  the  BIA  as  the  legal  representative  of  tribes,  and  the  tribes  as 
its  "wards." 

How  that  came  to  be  is  a revealing  chapter  in  American  history,  one  with 
direct  ramifications  for  the  Suquamish  lease  issue. 

From  the  earliest  days  that  the  U.S.  government  began  forcing  tribes  to 
surrender  the  bulk  of  their  property  and  move  to  smaller  plots  of  land  - 
so-called  reservations  - it  became  clear  that  they  would  become  abjectly 
poor.  How  could  peoples  who  lived  by  subsistence  feed  themselves  when  the 
very  hunting  and  fishing  grounds  upon  which  they  relied  were  taken  from 
them? 

The  late  Supreme  Court  Chief  Dustice  Dohn  Marshall,  in  a decision  that 
recognized  this  impoverishment,  labeled  American  Indians  as  "wards"  of  the 
federal  government,  whose  care,  through  treaty  obligations,  was  then  bound 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States;  hence,  the  subsequent  creation  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

The  BIA  assumed  two  roles.  As  legal  representative,  it  was  trustee, 
without  whose  approval  tribes  could  not  enter  into  contracts.  It  was  also 
an  administrator . Because  treaties  were  negotiated  and  signed  between  the 
federal  government  and  tribes,  individual  states  ruled  that  these  federal 
"wards"  were  ineligible  for  state  resources.  The  BIA  was  assigned  the 


responsibility  of  delivering  to  Indians  on  reservations  resources  - 
education,  social  services,  health  care  - that  states  provided  to  non- 
Indians  . 

The  dual  roles  have  led  to  countless  conflicts  of  interest  and 
abrogation  of  duties.  No  better  case  in  point  than  the  BIA  allowing  its 
"ward,"  the  Suquamish  Indian  Tribe,  to  enter  into  its  contract  with  Chief 
Seattle  Properties. 

The  federal  government  had  the  responsibility  to  act  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  Suquamish  people.  It  didn't,  and  its  shortcoming  must  be 
made  known. 

Andrew  P.  Lawson  is  an  Alaskan  Native,  a member  of  the  Tsimshian  Tribe. 

He  taught  social  studies  in  public  and  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  schools, 
was  a high-school  administrator  in  Seattle  Public  Schools  and  was  a 
professor  at  St.  Cloud  State  University  in  Minnesota.  He  is  the  former 
executive  director  of  the  National  Indian  Education  Association. 

E-mail  him  at  aplawson@oz.net 
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Rosebud  Tribe  Expands  Tribal  Leadership  in  Renewable  Energy 
April  30,  2007 

The  Lakota  Sioux  of  the  Rosebud  Tribe  in  South  Dakota  showed  themselves 
to  be  one  of  the  leaders  in  renewable  energy  in  2003  when  they  built  the 
first  ever  750-kilowatt  utility-scale  commercial  wind  turbine  in  the  lower 
48  states  wholly  owned  and  operated  by  a Native  American  tribe. 

The  tribe  also  negotiated  the  first  tribal  sale  of  the  carbon  offset 
"green  tags"  generated  by  this  turbine  to  NativeEnergy  of  Vermont,  which 
has  marketed  the  tags  to  thousands  of  individual  green  power  supporters, 
including  Ben  & Derry's  Ice  Cream,  the  Dave  Mathews  Band,  the  Natural 
Resources  Defense  Council  for  their  Rolling  Stones'  "Climate  Change 
Awareness"  concert  and  other  parties  interested  in  the  development  of 
renewable  energy  on  Indian  lands. 

Today  they  are  expanding  their  leadership  role  by  working  to  integrate 
more  wind  power  and  other  renewable  energy  approaches  into  their 
communities  and  tribal  housing  plans. 

Their  current  project  is  called  the  Clean  Energy  Education  Partnership 
(CEEP)  and  it  may  well  change  the  future  of  how  tribes  use  renewable 
energy  across  the  Great  Plains. 

CEEP  originated  in  March  of  2005  in  the  Rosebud  Housing  Authority  - 
Sicangu  Wicoti  Awanyakape  Corporation  (SWA)  where  innovative  tribal 
personnel  were  looking  for  ways  to  demonstrate  small  scale  renewable 
energy  approaches  and  integrate  them  into  tribal  housing  decisions  and 
planning. 

They  soon  began  working  with  the  Tribal  Utility  Commission  (TUC)  to 
develop  a partnership  that  would  make  renewable  energy  an  integral  part  of 
tribal  housing. 

Before  long  they  had  brought  in  Rosebud's  Low  Income  Housing  Energy 
Assistance  Program  (LIHEAP)  as  well  as  the  Council  of  Energy  Resource 
Tribes  (CERT),  the  National  Renewable  Energy  Labs  in  Golden,  CO  (NREL), 
and  the  Intertribal  Council  on  Utility  Policy  (ICOUP)  to  help  them  develop 
a practical  and  realistic  implementation  plan. 

By  September  of  2005,  five  wind  anemometers  had  been  installed  to 
measure  a year's  worth  of  wind  data  at  several  locations  on  the  Rosebud 
reservation  including  one  at  the  home  of  Cecil  and  Rosie  Little  Thunder. 
The  Little  Thunders  are  well  respected  among  the  Lakota  and  the  family  has 


brought  many  spiritual  leaders  to  the  tribe  over  many  generations. 

It  was  jointly  decided  that  the  first  CEEP  demonstration  project  should 
be  at  the  home  of  this  distinguished  traditional  family  to  show  that 
renewable  energy  is  consistent  with  Lakota  cultural  values  and  the  long 
Lakota  tradition  of  working  in  harmony  with  nature. 

In  September,  2006,  the  partnership  was  expanded  to  bring  in  the 
practical  renewable  energy  expertise  of  Trees,  Water  & People  (TWP),  a 
non-profit  organization  from  Fort  Collins,  Colorado. 

TWP  had  been  working  on  the  adjacent  Pine  Ridge  reservation  to  lower 
utility  bills  and  improve  living  conditions.  They  had  helped  create  Lakota 
Solar  Enterprises  (LSE),  one  of  the  first  100%  Native  American  owned 
renewable  energy  companies.  Together,  LSE  and  TWP  have  installed  more  than 
130  solar  heat  systems  for  Pine  Ridge  families  and  planted  family 
windbreaks  and  shade  trees  for  an  additional  162  families. 

In  Colorado,  TWP  runs  their  SolarBound  Program,  which  promotes  the  use 
of  solar  energy  in  the  residential  and  business  markets  in  Northern 
Colorado.  Internationally,  TWP  works  in  six  Latin  American  countries  and 
in  2005  won  the  prestigious  Ashden  Award  that  was  presented  by  Prince 
Charles  for  TWP's  work  developing  and  installing  over  15,000  fuel 
efficient  stoves  in  Central  America.  The  Ashden  Award  came  with  a $50,000 
prize  provided  by  Climate  Care  from  selling  carbon  offset  credits 
internationally. 

With  TWP's  addition  to  the  CEEP  team  and  a year's  worth  of  wind  data 
collected,  the  project  implementation  phase  began.  It  was  decided  that  the 
Little  Thunder  home  would  have  four  renewable  energy  demonstration 
applications  installed: 

* Solar  heat  system  that  produces  heat  any  time  the  sun  is  out  for  just 
pennies  a day 

* Windbreak  and  shade  trees  planted  as  part  of  an  Energyscape  approach  to 
lowering  utility  bills 

* A 1.8  kilowatt  Skystream  3.7  wind  turbine  which  will  also  generate 
electricity  and  sell  excess  electricity  back  to  the  utility  company, 
LaCreek  Electric 

* A 1.3  kilowatt  solar  electric  system  which  will  also  sell  excess 
electricity  to  LaCreek  Electric. 

As  part  of  the  educational  aspect  of  the  partnership  it  was  decided  that 
these  installations  should  also  have  a significant  teaching  component. 

* May  9 - A major  tribal  Renewable  Energy  Conference  will  take  place  at 
the  Rosebud  Casino.  Representatives  from  the  following  organizations  have 
been  invited  to  make  presentations: 

o SWA  and  TUC  regarding  Rosebud's  renewable  energy  plans  and  efforts 

o ICOLIP,  CERT  and  NREL  on  tribal  renewable  energy  efforts  across  America 

o TWP  on  the  four  renewable  energy  installations  on  the  Little  Thunder 
home 

Following  the  conference,  there  will  be  a tour  of  the  750  kilowatt  wind 
tower,  a traditional  dinner  and  a series  of  cultural  activities  that 
evening 

* May  10  & 11  - On-site  solar,  energyscape  and  wind  turbine  installation 
workshops  will  take  place  at  the  Little  Thunder  home.  Staff  of  SWA,  LIHEAP, 
TUC  and  invited  guests  from  other  tribes  and  various  federal  agencies  will 
participate  in  two  days  of  practical  renewable  energy  workshops. 

Flenry  Red  Cloud,  a Lakota  elder  from  the  Pine  Ridge  reservation  will 
provide  the  conference  presentations  and  workshops  on  the  solar  heat 
systems  and  wind  turbine.  Henry  is  the  direct  descendent  of  Chief  Red 
Cloud,  one  of  the  last  of  the  great  Lakota  war  chiefs.  He  is  one  of  the 
national  tribal  leaders  working  to  disseminate  renewable  energy 
information  and  practical  knowledge  to  more  tribes.  He  also  does  renewable 
energy  trainings  and  presentations  across  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

Alison  Mason  will  provide  the  conference  presentation  and  workshop  on 
the  solar  electric  system.  Alison  runs  Sunluice,  a 100%  woman-owned 
renewable  energy  consulting  and  contracting  company  based  in  Fort  Collins, 
Colorado.  She  has  been  part  of  TWP's  work  with  the  Lakota  since  its 
inception.  Alison  was  named  the  first  ever  national  "Solar  Woman  of  the 


Year"  in  2004  by  the  American  Solar  Energy  Association,  in  part  for  her 
work  on  the  Pine  Ridge  reservation. 

After  the  initial  conference  and  demonstration  installations  at  the 
Little  Thunder  home,  TWP  will  work  with  SWA,  TUC  and  LIHEAP  to  do  four 
additional  sets  of  renewable  energy  installations  on  the  Rosebud  Veteran's 
Homeless  Shelter  and  several  homes. 

SWA  is  making  a significant  time  and  financial  commitment  to  educate  the 
people  of  Rosebud  about  renewable  energy  and  integrate  these  applications 
into  reservation  housing.  It  is  currently  looking  for  funding  to  expand 
its  use  of  renewable  energy  and  to  educate  more  tribes  about  its  benefits 
and  how  they  fit  into  Native  American  culture  and  values. 

This  is  a major  event  and  development  for  all  those  interested  in  tribal 
and  renewable  energy  news  and  we  hope  you  can  come  to  the  conference  and 
help  us  disseminate  this  important  information  to  the  national  tribal 
and  renewable  energy  community. 

For  more  information  contact: 

Tony  Rogers  - TUC  - Director 

- (605)  747-4097  - tuc99@gwtc.net 
Monica  Larvie  - SWA  Contracting  Officer 

- (605)  747-2203  - swadevelop@gwtc.net 
Richard  Fox  - TWP  - National  Director 

- (970)  484-3678  - richard@treeswaterpeople.org 
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Interior  expands  offshore  oil,  gas  drilling  off  AK,  VA  and  Gulf 
By  H.  DOSEF  HEBERT 
The  Associated  Press 
April  30,  2007 

WASHINGTON  (AP)  - The  Interior  Department  announced  a major  expansion  of 
offshore  oil  and  gas  development  Monday  with  proposed  lease  sales  covering 
48  million  new  acres  off  Alaska,  in  the  eastern  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  in  the 
central  Atlantic  off  Virginia. 

The  3 million  acres  that  are  50  miles  off  Virginia's  coast  would  require 
Congress  to  lift  a long-standing  drilling  moratorium  that  has  covered  most 
ocean  waters  outside  the  western  Gulf  of  Mexico  for  decades.  The 
Democratic-controlled  Congress  has  given  no  indication  it  is  willing  to 
lift  the  long-standing  moratorium. 

Sen.  Bill  Nelson,  D-Fla.,  who  last  year  threatened  to  filibuster 
legislation  that  would  expand  offshore  oil  and  gas  drilling  beyond  the 
central  Gulf  of  Mexico,  said  the  Interior  plan  "calls  into  question  why 
the  White  House  remains  intent  on  drilling  elsewhere  off  our  coasts  and 
fattening  the  bottom  line  of  the  oil  companies." 

Despite  concerns  from  many  environmentalists.  Interior  Secretary  Dirk 
Kempthorne  said  he  was  convinced  the  oil  and  gas  development  could  proceed 
and  still  assure  "the  highest  environmental  standards"  are  met.  He  said  no 
leases  would  be  issued  without  further  environmental  review  and  that  in 
some  cases  environmentally  sensitive  areas  would  be  off  limits. 

But  Kempthorne  said  the  21  lease  sales  planned  in  coastal  waters  over 
the  next  five  years  could  produce  10  billion  barrels  of  oil  and  45 
trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas. 

"This  energy  production  will  create  jobs,  provide  greater  economic  and 
energy  security  for  America  and  can  be  accomplished  in  a safe  and 


environmentally  sound  manner/'  said  Kempthorne  at  a news  conference. 

The  Interior  Department  had  said  last  year  it  was  considering  opening 
new  waters  off  Alaska  in  the  eastern  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  - if  Congress  goes 
along  - off  Virginia  where  energy  companies  believe  there  are  significant 
amounts  of  natural  gas. 

Also,  last  year.  Congress  directed  the  Interior  Department  to  make 
available  8.3  million  acres  in  the  east-central  Gulf  that  long  had  been 
off  limits  and  begin  issuing  leases  within  a year.  The  department's  five- 
year  plan  mirrors  essentially  the  congressional  directive  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  assuring  no  drilling  within  125  miles  of  Florida's  cost. 

The  five-year  plan  calls  for  a lease  sale  for  the  first  time  in  Bristol 
Bay  off  Alaska,  an  area  of  5.6  million  acres  that  until  earlier  this  year 
had  been  off  limits  to  energy  development  by  presidential  directive. 

Environmentalists  and  many  commercial  fishermen  have  argued  the  bay, 
which  has  huge  annual  catches  of  salmon,  cod,  king  crab  and  herring, 
should  be  protected  from  oil  and  gas  drilling. 

President  Bush  in  January  lifted  a presidential  ban  on  drilling  in 
Bristol  Bay,  foreshadowing  the  likely  lease  sale. 

The  Sierra  Club  in  a statement  Monday  decried  the  decision  to  open 
Bristol  Bay  to  oil  and  gas  companies,  fearing  that  energy  development 
posed  a threat  to  "one  of  the  largest  wild  salmon  runs  in  the  world"  as 
well  as  the  habitat  of  an  array  of  marine  life  from  Steller  sea  lions  to 
endangered  whale. 

The  department  said  eight  lease  sales  are  scheduled  off  Alaska  in 
Bristol  Bay,  Cook  Inlet,  and  the  Chukchi  Sea  and  Beaufort  Sea  off  the 
North  Slope;  12  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  one  off  Virginia. 

Kempthorne  said  that  while  no  leases  could  be  issued  off  Virginia  unless 
Congress  lifted  its  moratorium,  the  area  was  included  in  the  five-year 
plan  because  state  officials  had  requested  it  be  in  the  plan.  No 
exploratory  drilling  or  development  would  be  allowed  within  50  miles  of 
shore.  An  area  that  extends  out  from  the  mouth  of  Chesapeake  Bay  also 
would  be  off  limits. 

Except  for  the  Virginia  leases,  the  five-year  plan  goes  into  effect 
unless  Congress  blocks  it  within  60  days. 

Copyright  c.  2007  New  OrleansNet  LLC.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Tim  Giago:  Help  the  poorest  county  in  America 
April  30,  2007 

The  United  States  Census  of  1980  moved  in  a different  direction  when  it 
began  to  post  a census  within  a census  on  different  social  conditions  in 
the  United  States. 

For  instance,  the  Census  of  1980  named  the  10  poorest  counties  in 
America.  The  Pine  Ridge  Reservation,  situated  in  the  heart  of  Shannon 
County,  South  Dakota,  was  declared  the  "Poorest  County  in  America."  It  was 
one  occasion  when  a people  had  no  reason  at  all  to  stand  up  and  shout, 
"Hey,  we're  number  one!" 

To  address  the  extreme  poverty  on  many  Indian  reservations  let's,  for 
the  moment,  set  aside  the  financial  boomtowns  of  the  casino  rich  Indian 
nations.  We  should  keep  in  mind  that  while  some  Indian  nations  have  become 
extremely  wealthy,  many  others,  particularly  those  in  the  Northern  Plains 
and  in  some  portions  of  the  Southwest,  have  remained  the  poorest  of  the 
poor  in  an  otherwise  booming  Indian  economy. 

While  most  of  the  Pueblo  Nations  of  New  Mexico  are  having  great  success 
with  their  casinos,  there  are  others  like  the  Demez  Pueblo  that  do  not 
have  the  luxury  of  being  located  on  or  near  a major  city  or  highway.  And 


there  are  others  that  have  decided  not  to  open  a casino,  at  least  for  the 
time  being.  While  most  Arizona  Indian  nations  are  booming,  there  are 
others  such  as  the  Navajo  that  are  just  now  starting  to  make  a move  toward 
opening  a casino  and  there  is  the  Hopi  Nation,  made  up  of  extremely 
traditional  and  religious  people  that  are  not  considering  building  a 
casino  at  all. 

In  the  Northern  Plains  tribes  such  as  the  Oglala  Lakota  on  the  Pine 
Ridge  Reservation,  the  object  of  the  1980  Census  naming  them  the  "poorest 
county  in  America,"  the  Sicangu  of  the  Rosebud  Reservation,  the  Crow  Creek 
Sioux  tribe  and  the  tribes  of  North  Dakota  and  Montana,  are  situated  so 
far  from  a metropolitan  population  that  although  they  do  have  functional 
casinos,  are  still  struggling  to  survive. 

We  have  to  ask  ourselves  why,  after  27  years  since  the  1980  Census,  the 
Pine  Ridge  Reservation  is  still  among  the  top  ten  poorest  counties  in 
America,  and  why  three  of  the  top  ten  poorest  counties  are  located  in 
South  Dakota?  What  does  that  say  about  our  elected  Congressional 
delegation? 

It  doesn't  take  a rocket  scientist  to  know  the  reasons  there  is  such 
poverty  and  what  can  be  done  to  alleviate  it.  The  lack  of  jobs,  housing 
and  healthcare  are  three  of  the  main  culprits.  And  how  does  one  go  about 
addressing  these  ills?  First  off,  you  bring  economic  development  to 
provide  jobs  and  second,  you  demand  that  Housing  and  Urban  Development  get 
off  of  its  big  fat  ass  and  provide  livable  housing,  and  third,  you 
refurbish  the  Indian  Health  Care  hospitals  with  adequate  funding,  improved 
facilities  and  more  and  better  doctors.  Doesn't  this  sound  like  something 
that  can  be  accomplished  in  America? 

Life  expectancy  on  Pine  Ridge,  Rosebud,  and  Crow  Creek  and  on  some  of 
the  other  Indian  reservations  of  the  Northern  Plains  and  in  some  areas  of 
the  Southwest  is  in  the  50s.  Infant  mortality  is  three  times  as  high  as  in 
the  rest  of  America.  Diabetes  is  epidemic  in  Indian  country  no  thanks  to 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  high  starch  and  sugar- 
loaded  commodities  distributed  on  these  reservations  for  so  many  years. 

I visited  Andrew  Cuomo  in  Washington,  DC  when  he  as  the  Secretary  of  HUD 
Cuomo  had  visited  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  in  2000  and  lining  the  walls 
of  his  HUD  office  and  hallways  were  enlarged  photographs  of  Lakota  people 
huddled  in  decrepit  houses  as  many  as  four  families  to  a two-bedroom  house 
Why  were  the  pictures  hanging  on  his  walls  when  the  very  conditions  they 
depicted  are  still  prevalent  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  seven  years 
later?  While  I sat  in  his  office  sipping  coffee,  Cuomo  had  his  eye  glued 
to  the  television  set  watching  the  latest  count  of  "hanging  chads"  in 
Florida's  election.  He  listened  to  me  with  half  an  ear. 

I was  in  Cuomo 's  office  to  help  bring  jobs  to  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation 
I told  him  I was  willing  to  move  my  newspaper  and  printing  plant  to  the 
reservation,  along  with  35  jobs,  if  he  would  see  fit  to  have  HUD  build  a 
facility  to  house  it  and  contribute  enough  money  to  enable  me  to  move  the 
entire  operation.  Of  course,  nothing  happened  because  Florida  and  the  U.  S 
Supreme  Court  saw  to  it  that  Andrew  Cuomo  lost  his  job  at  HUD.  Would  it 
have  made  a difference  if  he  had  not? 

The  problems  on  the  above  reservations  still  exist  and  it  is  high  time 
that  our  elected  representatives  move,  in  collusion  with  the  private 
sector,  to  bring  an  economy  to  these  very  poor  Indian  reservations.  It  is 
time  they  fought  for  legislation  to  bring  houses  and  better  healthcare  to 
the  poorest  of  the  poor  in  America. 

I wrote  last  week  about  the  Cultural  Heritage  Center  at  Cheyenne, 
Oklahoma  to  commemorate  those  slaughtered  at  the  Washita  and  I asked  that 
South  Dakota's  delegation  come  up  with  the  funds  to  build  a cultural 
center  at  the  site  of  the  Wounded  Knee  Massacre.  I got  an  email  from 
former  Senator  Tom  Daschle  asking,  "what  can  I do?"  and  a phone  call  from 
the  assistant  for  Senator  Tim  Johnson  telling  me  that  Senator  Johnson  was 
behind  the  idea  100  percent.  I have  yet  to  hear  from  Congresswoman 
Stephanie  Herseth  Sandlin  (D-SD)  or  from  Senator  John  Thune  (R-SD). 

The  extreme  need  for  jobs,  housing  and  healthcare  are  still  requisite  on 
the  Indian  reservations  of  the  Northern  Plains  and  Southwest,  but  finding 
the  funds  to  construct  a Cultural  Heritage  Center  on  the  site  of  one  of 
the  worst  massacres  in  American  history  would  go  a long  way  in  showing 


what  our  elected  representatives,  in  cooperation  with  the  leadership  of 
the  Lakota  people,  can  do  to  make  a move  in  the  right  direction. 

After  that  perhaps  they  can  devote  some  time  to  helping  alleviate  the 
conditions  that  made  Pine  Ridge  "the  poorest  county  in  America." 

McClatchy  News  Service  in  Washington,  DC  distributes  Tim  Giago's  weekly 
column.  He  can  be  reached  at  najournalists@rushmore.com.  Giago  was  also 
the  founder  and  former  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Lakota  Times  and  Indian 
Country  Today  newspapers  and  the  founder  and  first  president  of  the  Native 
American  Journalists  Association.  He  was  a Nieman  Fellow  at  Harvard  in  the 
class  of  1990  - 1991. 

Clear  Light  Books  of  Santa  Fe,  NM  (harmon@clearlightbooks . com)  published 
his  latest  book,  "Children  Left  Behind". 
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Drawing  a line  in  the  sand  of  Poverty:  The  South  Dakota  Plan 
By  Louis  Gray 
May  1,  2007 

Read  Tim  Giago's  column  on  the  extreme  poverty  in  South  Dakota's  Pine 
Ridge  reservation  and  wonder  how  can  this  much  painful  suffering  go  on 
without  notice  or  attention?  The  pain  continues  because  all  of  us  are 
doing  nothing  for  the  least  of  us.  We  can  point  our  fingers  at  the 
congressional  leadership  and  be  rightly  upset  that  there  are  people  living 
within  their  borders  who  live  in  third  world  conditions.  This  is  not  the 
first  time  this  has  been  brought  up.  But  to  be  sure,  it  is  time  to  start  a 
plan  to  address  this  problem.  It  won't  be  cheap. 

No  one  person  let  a lone  a columnist  or  a politician  can  come  up  with 
the  plan  to  solve  the  generational  suffering  in  South  Dakota.  Every  social 
ill  known  to  man  afflicts  the  Lakota  people.  Low  life  expediency,  high 
infant  mortality,  off  the  charts  addiction  and  rampant  racism  are  killing 
Lakota  people  in  numbers  that  would  call  for  a national  emergency  if  it 
happened  anywhere  else.  People  die  of  exposure,  car  accidents,  domestic 
violence,  home  accidents,  fires,  overdosing,  murder  in  the  protection  of 
drug  cartels  and  just  plain  drinking  oneself  to  death  are  just  a few  of 
the  everyday  experiences  in  South  Dakota. 

Back  in  the  1970 '.s  when  some  of  us  went  to  Wounded  Knee  to  make  a stand 
against  everything  that  was  wrong  in  Indian  country,  tribal  corruption  was 
one  of  the  many  problems  affecting  the  Pine  Ridge  reservation.  Now  when  I 
say  corruption,  I'm  not  just  talking  about  someone  getting  a favorable 
contract,  I'm  talking  about  outright  theft  of  precious  tribal  funds.  And 
it  was  protected  with  lead-pipe  cruelty  by  men  with  guns  ready  to  use  them. 
Accordingly,  life  in  South  Dakota  was;  you're  poor,  drunk,  unhealthy, 
living  in  squalor,  and  you're  dodging  bullets;  not  much  has  changed. 

Perhaps  most  troubling;  powerful  people  know  of  your  plight  and  nothing  is 
being  done  to  ease  your  suffering. 

This  actually  calls  for  a plan  of  action  that  is  going  to  require  the 
resources  of  government  at  all  levels.  The  South  Dakota  plan  should  take 
at  least  a year  to  put  together  a proposal  to  address  the  long  and  short 
term  needs  of  Lakota  Indians  living  on  reservations.  In  the  meantime  what 
resources  being  tunneled  there  already  should  be  increased  to  make  sure 
the  current  problems  are  being  addressed  in  a sufficient  manner. 

The  report  should  be  sent  to  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  and 
needs  White  House  support  every  step  of  the  way.  The  Governor  and  the 
state  legislature  should  marshal  their  resources  to  help  where  they  can. 

Let  us  all  not  burden  ourselves  with  exalted  arguments  about  jurisdiction 


and  sovereignty;  the  poor  can  not  eat  ideas. 

In  a 2001  report  to  the  United  Nations  Economic  and  Social  Council,  some 
disturbing  data  was  presented. 

"In  March  of  2000  the  South  Dakota  Advisory  Committee  to  the  US 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  reported  that  men  in  Bangladesh  have  a higher 
life  expectancy  than  Native  American  men  in  South  Dakota,  USA,  and  that 
rates  of  death  from  a variety  of  causes  was  considerably  higher  for  Native 
Americans  than  for  the  general  US  population,  including  alcoholism  (579%), 
tuberculosis  (475%),  and  diabetes  (231%)." 

"Even  more  tragic,  infant  mortality  in  Indian  Country  in  the  US  was 
reported  to  be  double  the  national  average,  and  Pine  Ridge  Lakota  Indian 
Reservation  in  South  Dakota  has  the  highest  infant  mortality  rate  in  the 
Country. " 

Mr.  President,  if  you  can  repair  the  sewage  lines  in  Iraq  you  should  do 
no  less  in  South  Dakota.  Every  state-wide  official  elected  in  South  Dakota 
should  sit  on  this  task  force.  Those  of  us  who  went  to  South  Dakota  should 
participate  in  every  way  possible  to  support  this  effort.  It's  time  to 
stop  pointing  fingers  and  get  involved.  This  task  force  should  have  the 
support  of  every  living  President.  All  this  went  on  under  their  watch. 

Perhaps  more  importantly,  Indian  people  everywhere  should  help,  lobby, 
fund,  and  pray  for  every  effort  in  support  of  The  South  Dakota  Plan.  This 
isn't  the  exclusive  problem  of  White  men;  it  is  ours  first  and  foremost. 
That  is  an  inescapable  truth;  the  suffering  in  South  Dakota  is  our  problem. 

To  be  sure  there  is  abject  poverty  in  many  other  areas  of  this  country, 
but  doing  nothing  here  is  no  longer  acceptable.  Evil  does  reign  when  good 
people  do  nothing.  Don't  read  this  and  go  on  with  your  life.  Save  some 
lives.  If  your  children  are  warm  and  safe  in  their  beds  be  grateful,  but 
also  know  we  all  have  a responsibility  to  do  what  is  just  for  the  least 
among  us. 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Column:  New  book  inspires  traditional  leadership 
3odi  Rave 
April  29,  2007 

Stanley  Pretty  Paint  remembers  these  words  spoken  to  him  by  a family 
member:  "Anyone  can  put  on  a war  bonnet.  But  when  you  put  it  on  after  you 
earned  it,  that's  when  you're  a leader." 

Pretty  Paint,  a Crow  traditional  leader,  will  know  when  he  has  the  right 
to  wear  an  eagle  feather  war  bonnet,  a mark  of  honor  among  many  Plains 
tribes.  Even  though  he  plays  a crucial  role  in  some  of  the  Crow  Tribe's 
most  revered  ceremonies,  the  47-year-old  said  he's  still  not  ready  to  wear 
the  war  bonnet.  People  his  age  are  still  considered  young  adults  among  the 
Crow. 

While  Pretty  Paint  respects  the  war  bonnet,  too  often,  others  make  it  a 
showpiece  rather  than  revere  it  as  a symbol  of  honor.  Many  of  our  people  - 
those  who  run  for  elected  office  and  those  who  vote  for  them  - tend  to 
forget  what  our  communities  should  expect  from  those  who  move  into 
leadership  roles. 

But  in  her  recently  released  book,  "Salsa,  Soul  and  Spirit:  Leadership 
for  a Multicultural  Age,"  author  Duana  Bordas  reminds  us  of  what  it  takes 
to  be  an  effective  leader.  She  offers  much-needed  and  relevant 
perspectives  in  modern  leadership  through  voices  from  the  black,  Flispanic 
and  Native  communities. 

Bordas'  book  is  timely.  "The  rapidly  increasing  cultural  and  racial 
diversity  of  the  U.S.  work  force,  consumer  base  and  citizenry  is 


propelling  leadership  to  better  reflect  the  values,  world  views  and 
principles  inherent  in  our  multicultural  age,"  she  writes. 

Her  book  inspires  us  to  embrace  the  tried-and-true  traditional 
leadership  practices  from  Africa  to  the  Americas. 

While  reading  "Salsa,  Soul  and  Spirit,"  I became  intrigued  by  the 
author's  successful  weaving  of  histories,  voices  and  stories.  Bordas  leads 
us  to  explore  the  virtues  of  inspiring  black,  Hispanic  and  Native  leaders. 
The  author  reminds  us  about  the  leadership  qualities  revered  in 
multicultural  communities  that  helped  sustain  those  cultures  over  the 
centuries,  despite  being  subjected  to  "historical  trauma,"  "psychology  of 
oppression,"  "white  privilege,"  and  "systemic  oppression." 

Bordas  helps  us  sort  through  the  "We  vs.  I"  approaches  to  serving  our 
communities . 

"Salsa,  Soul  and  Spirit,"  is  a solid  reminder  of  how  our  present-day 
communities  should  be  holding  our  leaders  accountable.  And  she  inspires 
leaders  to  ask:  How  can  I be  accountable  to  my  community?  Societies, 
businesses  and  communities  can  be  measured  by  the  strength  of  its  leaders. 

It's  one  thing  to  be  chosen  to  lead,  and  another  to  wear  a war  bonnet 
without  earning  the  right.  Most  of  us  have  witnessed  those  who  force 
themselves  into  leadership  positions.  The  typical  result  leads  to  dark 
days  for  the  tribe,  organization,  group  and  members. 

Bordas  raises  the  question:  What  qualifies  a person  to  lead  in  the  first 
place? 

A lot  of  books  exist  on  leadership,  but  the  examples  diminish  greatly 
when  looking  for  examples  that  speak  to  communities  of  color.  I've  found 
even  fewer  examples  that  speak  specifically  to  leadership  in  American 
Indian  communities. 

The  multicultural  leadership  practices  in  Bordas'  book  come  in  stark 
contrast  to  the  Machiavellian  leadership  models  commonly  practiced  in 
today's  capitalistic  society.  I finished  reading  "Salsa,  Soul  and  Spirit" 
feeling  hopeful  about  the  future.  I also  marveled  at  what  this  world  might 
look  like  if  leaders  from  all  four  directions  lived  up  to  some  of  these 
traditional  leadership  practices  that  have  guided  black,  Hispanic  and 
Native  communities  and  allowed  them  to  survive  generations  of  hardship. 

While  multicultural  nations  can  shine  as  beacons  of  leadership,  Bordas' 
writing  also  succeeds  in  encouraging  these  leaders  to  acknowledge  self- 
centered  leadership  practices  taking  place  in  their  own  communities.  It 
might  not  have  been  the  writer's  intention,  but  the  message  comes  through 
loud  and  clear. 

Bordas  leaves  us  to  ask  questions.  How  do  we  heal  our  own  communities? 

And  how  do  we  reach  out  to  others?  She  writes  of  how  the  black  Civil 
Rights  movement  sought  to  "heal  rather  than  defeat  the  oppressor." 

"Salsa,  Soul  and  Spirit,"  succeeds  in  promoting  the  concept  of  hope  and 
forgiveness,  a remedy  that  allows  us  to  fully  appreciate  and  learn  from 
each  other's  cultures. 

Reporter  lodi  Rave  can  be  raeched  at  1-800-366-7186  or  at  jodi.rave@lee.net 
Copyright  c.  2007  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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At  the  moment,  ten  EZLN  commanders  find  themselves  in  three  states  in 
northeast  Mexico:  Baja  California,  Baja  California  Sur,  and  Sonora. 

You  read  it  right  - ten  commanders,  five  indigenous  women  and  five 
indigenous  men,  of  the  Clandestine  Revolutionary  Indigenous  Committee  - 
General  Command  of  the  EZLN,  the  same  who,  after  long  consultations  with 
thousands  of  insurgents  and  zapatista  bases,  gave  the  order  January  1, 

1994  to  start  the  war  against  the  national  government  until  overthrown, 
then  headed  by  Carlos  Salinas  de  Gortari.  It  was  the  first  Declaration  of 
the  Lacandona  Jungle. 

>From  that  point  the  indigenous  movement  started  to  gain  national  and 
international  respect,  becoming  the  vanguard  of  the  fight  in  defence  of 
humanity  and  against  the  neoliberalism  that  threatens  the  very  existence 
of  the  earth. 

In  Mexico,  with  the  zapatista  struggle  and  the  Mexican  people,  the 
system  has  been  forced  to  change  laws  and,  although  the  neoliberal  model 
hasn't  changed,  the  power  structure  that  benefits  a despotic  oligarchy 
headed  by  multimillionaire  monopolies  (Carso,  Cemex,  Televisa,  Gruma,  etc.) 
is  at  risk  of  being  destroyed  and  replaced. 

Despite  all  this,  the  television,  radio,  and  print  media  in  Baja 
California  and  in  Sonora,  totally  in  the  service  of  economic  and  political 
power,  have  created  an  information  siege  instead  of  carrying  out  their 
duty  to  report  on  the  problems  of  indigenous  communities,  dispossession 
and  destruction  of  natural  resources.  They  have  lent  themselves  to  the 
degrading  and  diverting  of  information  against  these. 

Comandante  David,  Comandante  Tacho,  Comandanta  Susana,  Comandanta 
Yolanda,  Comandanta  Sandra,  Comandante  Emiliano,  Comandanta  Eucaria, 
Comandanta  Kelly,  Comandante  Eduardo,  Comandanta  Dalia,  Comandante 
Guillermo  and  Subcomandante  Marcos  are  coming  as  delegates  of  the  Sixth 
Declaration  of  the  Lacandon  Jungle  issued  in  Dune  2005,  now  in  it's  second 
phase.  In  the  first  phase  Delegate  Zero  (Marcos)  was  sent  across  the 
country  to  listen  to  the  pains  and  struggles  of  the  Mexican  people,  taking 
the  word  of  the  EZLN  and  of  the  anticapitalist  movement  formed  by  leftist 
political  and  civil  organisations. 

This  excersize  in  struggle  is  called  The  Other  Campaign.  It's  objective 
is  to  build  a national  program  of  struggle  from  which  the  poor,  indigenous, 
campesinos  and  workers  demand  social  justice.  They  push  for  the  struggle 
for  human  rights  of  men,  women,  children  and  those  of  the  sectors 
marginalised  by  capitalism.  And  to  build  another  Mexico,  another  Sonora, 
another  future. 

In  this  second  phase  of  The  Other  Campaign  the  delegates  of  The  Sixth 
Commission  will  work  with  indigenous  communities  and  with  rural  and  urban 
communities  in  north  Mexico  until  May  2007,  generating  an  organisation  for 
struggle  and  unity  along  with  the  center  and  south  of  the  country. 

It  is  a pacifist  and  civil  fight  in  Sonora  and  Baja  California  involving 
members  of  the  Cucapa's,  Kilihuas,  Pa'pagos,  Od'ham,  Yaquis,  Mayos  and 
Pimas  indigenous  people,  along  with  campesinos,  workers,  university 
students,  women,  migrants,  intellectuals,  etc. 

The  work  started  in  the  Cucapa'  community  El  Mayor,  where  the  government 
has  prevented  the  indigenous  from  fishing  corvinaj  in  April  2005  the  army 
confiscated  their  fishing  materials  and  stripped  them  of  fishing  permits. 

In  Sonora  dispossession  against  Seris,  Yaquis,  Mayos  and  Pimas  is  the 
order  of  the  day.  The  state  government  plans  to  sell  the  Gulf  of 
California  seaboard,  including  Isla  del  Tiburo'n.  to  national  and  foreign 
millionaires.  Meanwhile  some  Yaqui  heads  are  receiving  government  help  in 
the  meantime,  and  the  great  majority  of  Yoeme  suffer  hunger  and 
malnutrition.  Dispossession  from  large  land  acquisitions  against 
indigenous  Mayans  and  repression  of  the  Pima  community  together  are 
demonstrations  of  the  high  level  of  marginalization  of  more  than  a million 
people  in  rural  towns  and  popular  neighbourhoods  where  they  earn  less  than 
two  days  minimum  wage  a week,  while  businesses  in  the  capitalist  regions 


grow  fat,  as  the  area  is  fertile  terrain  for  tourist,  industrial  and 
transnational  investment. 

These  are  sufficient  elements  to  justify  the  presence  of  the  Zapatista 
command  in  the  region  that  will  unite  with  the  Sonoran  defiance,  identity 
and  progress  and  not  what  the  rich  pride  themselves  on  which  are  fallacies 
and  lies. 

The  Sixth  Commission  arrived  with  us.  The  Other  Campaign  committee  in 
Cajeme,  last  Saturday  April  7,  on  it's  way  to  El  Mayor  in  Mexicali.  We 
welcomed  them  as  brothers  and  took  care  of  lodging  and  security  for  about 
fifteen  comrades.  The  commanders,  people  with  great  dignity  and  humility, 
said  goodbye  with  such  gratitude  that  it  will  remain  in  our  memories  and 
hearts . 

The  Other  Campaign  will  bear  fruit  in  the  conscience  of  the  Sonora 
people  and  we  will  have  them  soon. 
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Considering  that  515  years  after  the  first  invasion  of  our  ancestral 
territories,  the  war  of  conquest,  the  plunder,  and  capitalist  exploitation 
have  not  altered  their  course,  but  rather  have  become  a new  war  of 
extermination,  a war  designed  for  the  destruction  and  utter  plunder  of  all 
the  original  peoples  of  the  Americas; 

Considering  that  the  long  history  of  wars  of  independence  and  numerous 
revolutions  that  have  taken  place  on  our  continent  have  not  yet  changed 
the  condition  of  colonized  people,  nor  have  they  allowed  for  a full 
recognition  of  our  rights  in  the  nation  states  that  formed  in  the  last  two 
centuries; 

Considering  that  despite  a long  history  of  domination,  our  resistance 
has  sustained  itself  and  that  our  people  continue  to  live  and  struggle, 
and  that  this  struggle  has  been  encouraged  by  the  uprising  of  the 
Zapatista  National  Liberation  Front  (EZLN)  in  the  first  days  of  1994; 

Considering  that  the  strategies  of  the  national  governments  of  the 
Americas  have  always  sought  the  division  of  our  people  through  the 
establishment  of  borders,  reservations,  and  legislation  designed  to 
fragment  us  and  to  neutralize  our  efforts  of  autonomy; 

Considering  that  the  strengthening  and  the  unity  of  the  struggles  of 
liberation  of  the  indigenous  people  of  the  Americas  will  be  possible  as 
our  peoples  meet  and  come  to  know  each  other; 

Considering  that  for  our  people  it  has  proven  necessary  that  their 
struggles  be  made  known  world  wide  in  order  to  be  supported  by  all  honest 
movements  that  struggle  for  a society  effectively  just,  free,  and 
democratic; 


All  indigenous  communities,  tribes,  and  nations  of  the  Americas  are 
called  to 

THE  GATHERING  OF  THE  INDIGENOUS  PEOPLE  OF  THE  AMERICAS  Which  will  take 
place  the  11th,  12th,  13th,  and  14th  days  of  October,  2007  in  the 
community  of  Vi 'cam,  Yaqui  Territory,  Municipality  of  Guaymas,  State  of 
Sonora,  Mexico,  to  address  the  following. 

TOPICS 

1 The  war  of  capitalist  conquest  in  the  indigenous  communities  in  the 
Americas . 

2 The  resistance  of  the  indigenous  peoples  of  the  Americas  and  our 
defense  of  mother  earth,  our  territories,  and  our  cultures. 

3 Why  do  we,  the  indigenous  peoples  of  the  Americas,  struggle? 

ORGANIZATIONAL  PRINCIPLES 

1st  Principal.  Delegates,  observers,  and  communications  media  workers 
attending  the  Gathering  will  abide  by  the  regulations  of  the  Yaqui  Tribe 
devised  by  their  Traditional  Authorities  in  order  to  govern  their  presence 
while  in  attendance. 

2nd  Principal.  All  participating  indigenous  communities,  tribes,  and 
nations  are  invited  to  demonstrate  their  clothing,  songs,  dances,  and 
other  traditional  forms  of  expression. 

3rd  Principal.  Authorities  and  Representatives  of  indigenous  communities, 
tribes,  and  nations  of  the  Americas  are  invited  to  participate  as 
delegates  with  voice  and  vote. 

4th  Principal.  Individuals  and  members  of  social  movements  and  civil 
organizations  in  solidarity  with  the  struggles  of  indigenous  peoples  of 
the  Americas  invited  by  the  organizing  commission  will  be  able  to 
participate  as  observers. 

5th  Principal.  National  and  international  communications  media  workers 
that  are  accredited  by  the  organizing  commission  will  be  able  to  cover  the 
event . 

6th  Principal.  All  agreements  adopted  at  the  Gathering  will  be  made  by 
consensus  of  the  participants  and  not  through  the  method  of  voting. 

7th  Principal.  Organization  of  the  Gathering,  the  national  and 
international  distribution  of  its  publicity,  as  well  as  accreditation  of 
participating  delegates,  invitees,  and  any  unforeseen  issues  will  be 
resolved  only  by  the  organizing  commission  in  conformity  with  the 
Traditional  Authorities  of  the  Community  of  Vi 'cam,  Yaqui  Tribe,  The 
National  Indigenous  Congress  (CNI),  and  the  Sixth  Commission  of  the 
Zapatista  National  Liberation  Front. 

Information : 

1.  Office  of  the  Sixth  Commission  of  the  EZLN,  located  on  Zapotecos  St. 

No  7 Col.Obrera,  C.P.  06800  Mexico,  D.F.  Telephone:  (01  or  011)  55  67  61 
42  36  Monday  thru  Friday,  10  AM  - 8 PM.,  Saturday,  10  AM  - 6 PM. 

webpage:  www.encuentroindignea.org  e-mail:  informes@encuentroindigena.org 

2.  Official  Precinct  Office  of  the  Traditional  Guard  of  the  Yaqui  Tribe, 
Vicam  Station  ,Colonia  Yaqui,  Municipio  de  Guaymas,  Sonora,  Mexico. 

Telephone:  (045  or  001)  64  49  98  94  08. 

3.  Office  of  the  Organization  of  Indigenous  and  Campesino  Communities,  de 
Tuxpan,  lalisco,  in  Nicolas  Bravo,  No.  65  , Tuxpan,  lalisco, . Telephone: 

(01  or  011)  371  41  764  15  from  Monday  - Saturday,  10  AM  - 8 PM. 

e-mail : comunidad_tuxpan@hotmail . com 
Written  - April  22nd,  2007  in  Tohono  O'Odham  Territory  of  the 
Tohono  O'Odham  Nation,  Sonora,  Mexico. 

Attentively, 

Wa-a  itom  yo  Lutu-ria  yoribetchibo,  intoka  a Wiutinepo  Amani 

(Por  el  respecto  a nuestros  usos  y costumbres,  nuestra  identidad  y 

cultura  y nuestra  verdad  que  permanezcan  en  el  tiempo  y no  se  olviden) 

Never  Again,  a Mexico  Without  Us  ~ Liberty,  Dustice,  and  Democracy 
Nde  Cultural  Historical  Organization 

(Organizacio ' n Cultural  e Histo'rica  de  la  Nacio'n  Nde/Apache) 

"Tierra  y Libertad"  / Chicana  Indigenous  Organization,  Tucson,  Arizona 
(Tierra  y Libertad  / Organizacio ' n Xicana  Indi'gena,  Tucson,  Arizona 


Native  and  Immigrant  Indigenous  Development  Organization 
(Desarrollo  de  Los  Pueblos  Indios  Inmigrantes  y Nativos,  A.C.) 

Michelle  Cook  (Dene  Nation) 

(Nacion  Dene/Navajo) 

Tohono  O'Odham  Nation  Mexico  - United  States 

(Nacion  Tohono  O'Odham  Me'xico  - Los  Estados  Unidos  de  America) 

Traditonal  Authorities  of  Vicam  Community,  Yaqui  Tribe 
(Autoridades  Tradicionales  del  Pueblo  Vi'cam,  Tribu  Yaqui) 

National  indigenous  Congress  (Congreso  Nacional  Indi'gena) 

Clandestine  Revolutionary  Committee,  General  Command  of 
the  Zapatista  National  Liberation  Army  (EZLN) 

(Comite1  Clandestine  Revolucionario  Indi ' gena-Comandancia  General  del 
Eje'rcito  Zapatista  de  Liberacio'n  Nacional) 
http://www.encuentroindigena.org/Pp5 

To  subscribe  from  this  list  send  a message  containing  the  words 
subscribe  chiapas95  (or  chiapas95-lite,  or  chiapas95-english , or 
chiapas95-espanol)  to  majordomo@eco.utexas.edu.  Previous  messages 
are  available  from  http://www.eco.utexas.edu/faculty/Cleaver/chiapas95.html 
or  gopher  to  Texas,  University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  Department  of 
Economics,  Mailing  Lists. 

"RE : Dismantling  of  Indian  Affairs"  

Date:  Monday,  April  30,  2007  03:18  pm 
From:  frostyca2000  <frosty@ipermitmail . com> 

Sub j : WHEN  INDIAN  AFFAIRS  IS  NO  MORE  - 

THE  DISMANTLING  OF  AN  ILLEGAL  ORGANIZATION 

Mailing  List:  Frostys  Amerindian  <f rostysamerindian@yahoogroups . com> 

MNN.  April  29,  2007.  Back  in  1969  the  Liberal  government  of  Canada 
under  Pierre  Trudeau  decided  to  do  away  with  Indian  Affairs.  They 
weren't  going  to  do  away  with  the  "Tower  of  Terror".  They  were  going 
to  do  away  with  us  by  pretending  to  remove  their  obligations,  budget 
and  protections.  They  wanted  to  push  us  out  onto  the  streets  of 
Canada  to  die  out. 

Killing  off  a criminal  organization  like  Indian  Affairs  is 
inevitable.  We  have  to  take  it  apart  piece  by  piece.  We  have  to  do 
it  ourselves  every  step  of  the  way.  The  Indian  Act  was  the  "weapon 
of  mass  destruction"  [WMD]  meant  to  kill  us  off.  How  are  we  going  to 
kill  off  Indian  Affairs?  By  enforcing  the  Great  Law  of  Peace  and  the 
Two  Row  Wampum. 

Indian  Affairs  is  currently  the  subject  of  an  avalanche  of  criticisms 
and  various  lawsuits.  The  murders  of  our  kids  in  residential 
schools,  the  police  brutality,  military  attacks  against  us  and  the 
constant  lies  and  deceptions  by  politicians  has  to  stop.  Their 
sudden  dismantling  Indian  Affairs  may  be  a ploy  to  remove  the 
defendants  in  actions  for  liability  for  all  the  cruelty  and  larceny 
they've  committed  against  us.  They  say,  "remove  Indian  affairs,  the 
Indian  Act  and  to  hell  with  them!"  We  can  see  right  through  them. 

They  want  to  change  our  status  as  Indigenous  people  into  "Canadians" 
so  they  can  get  out  of  their  liability.  It  won't  work,  Canada!  We 
are  not  and  never  will  agree  to  be  Canadians. 

So  far,  our  relations  with  our  colonial  visitors  has  been  one 
of  "breach"  rather  than  honor.  They  tell  us  the  Indian  Act  is  the 
only  "vehicle"  for  delivering  Canada's  obligations  to  us.  Based  on 
what  we've  been  getting  so  far,  this  is  an  empty  vehicle  and  it's 
time  to  junk  it. 

We've  always  been  struck  by  Indian  Affairs'  similarity  to  organized 
crime  organizations  like  the  "Mafia",  except  it's  "disorganized". 

The  head  "Don"  is  the  "prime  minister".  He  has  cohorts  and  henchmen 
called  "provinces",  "ministers",  "corporations",  "judges"  and  "armed 
forces"  that  are  given  authority  over  certain  territories.  The 
cohorts  go  out  and  enforce  their  rules.  The  government  legitimizes 


its  criminal  activities  with  picturesque  language  that  no  one 
understands . 

Originally  the  Mafia  came  in  and  lent  money  to  immigrants  to  set  them 
up.  If  somebody  couldn't  pay  them  back,  the  enforcers  would 
demonstrate  their  unseen  power  over  life  and  death.  The 
government's  cohorts  set  up  this  Mafia  style  system  over  us.  They 
stole  everything  we  have  to  make  it  look  like  we  can't  function 
without  them. 

Indian  Affairs  cohorts  must  also  take  something  akin  to  "blood  oaths" 
to  Queen  Elizabeth  and  have  to  keep  secrets  until  they  die. 

This  Indian  Affairs  Mafia  will  control  us  unless  that  control  is 
taken  from  them.  Like  the  original  Mafia,  the  only  way  to  become  a 
full  "patch  member"  is  to  be  from  a certain  ethnic  background.  The 
band  councils  strive  to  become  full  patch  members  so  they  can 
exercise  the  rule  of  terror  over  us  to  keep  us  in  line.  No  matter 
what,  they'll  never  be  accepted  as  full  members  of  the  white  Mafia. 

The  government  encourages  them  to  try  anyway. 

Indian  Affairs  was  originally  supposed  to  carry  out  nation-to-nation 
relations  with  us  and  to  negotiate  with  us  on  land  use.  Greed  lead 
the  colonizers  to  "goose  step"  their  mandate.  Indian  Affairs  was  set 
up  to  carry  out  the  "final  solution  of  the  Indian  problem". 

Parliament  gave  itself  extraordinary  powers  beyond  its  authority 
under  the  British  North  America  Act  1867  to  carry  out  the  genocide  of 
our  people. 

It's  time  to  close  down  the  butcher  shop  and  go  back  to  the 
beginning.  The  real  relationship  is  between  us  as  landowners  and 
them  as  "squatters".  We  want  our  tenants  to  live  up  to  the  leases 
they  made  with  us,  to  obey  the  laws  and  keep  their  promises.  We  want 
full  accountability  and  a total  forensic  audit  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
its  entire  gangsta'  apparatus. 

Once  the  Indian  Act  and  Indian  Affairs  are  removed,  then  Indigenous 
sovereignty,  rights  to  self-determination  and  stewardship  of  all  of 
our  territories  will  be  dealt  with  on  a proper  landlord-tenant  nation- 
to-nation  basis.  Canada,  stop  falsely  claiming  our  land.  Start 
planning  how  you  are  going  to  carry  out  our  instructions  and 
authority  over  every  square  inch  of  our  land.  You  have  to  stay  in 
your  ship  and  not  pull  our  canoe  as  the  Two  Row  Wampum  agreement 
provides . 

Canada,  stop  aiding  and  abetting  corporate  squatters  who  are  gobbling 
up  our  assets,  polluting  our  land  and  destroying  the  inheritance  of 
our  coming  generations. 

No  more  encroachment!  Enough  of  our  land  and  environment  have  been 
seriously  damaged.  It's  on  the  verge  of  becoming  unlivable,  not  just 
for  Indigenous  people,  but  also  for  the  colonial  visitors  who  don't 
seem  to  care  about  their  own  future  generations  or  anyone  else's. 

The  abuse  of  us,  our  lands  and  possessions  is  the  biggest  scandal  in 
history.  Bringing  down  Indian  affairs  means  freedom  and  self- 
determination  for  us. 

Why  do  we  think  this  is  going  to  happen?  Well,  so  far  huge  amounts 
of  profit  have  gone  towards  the  colonial  machines  that  defraud  and 
oppress  us  because  of  our  complaints  everywhere.  A lot  of  lawyers 
and  consultants  have  been  getting  big  career  boosts  and  piles  of 
money  out  of  inquiries  and  investigations  into  the  criminal  acts 
committed  against  us  by  the  colonial  government  of  Canada  without 
resolving  them. 

Indian  Affairs,  we  hope  you've  shut  down  your  "War  Room"  in  the  Tower 
of  Power  run  by  the  military!  Stop  funding  racists  like  Gary  McHale 
and  the  skinheads,  KKK,  Brown  Shirts  and  rioters  he's  organizing  to 
attack  us.  Department  of  Defense,  stop  financing  the  demonizing  of 
us  in  your  military  manual  as  "domestic  insurgents"  so  that  you  can 
find  an  excuse  to  round  up  our  "leaders"  and  young  people.  We  know 
you  want  to  put  us  in  "Guantanamo  Bay"  prisons  without  charging  us, 
for  indefinite  periods  of  time  because  you  have  labeled  us 
as  "terrorists". 

Hey,  colonial  crooks,  let's  not  get  stuck  on  details.  Let's  go  back 


to  square  one  when  you  landed  here  with  nothing. 

No,  we're  not  afraid  to  get  rid  of  Indian  affairs.  They  think 
they'll  shut  us  up  by  threatening  to  cut  off  all  services  and 
benefits.  They  can't.  They  have  an  ongoing  debt  to  us  supported  by 
all  the  human  rights  covenants  Canada  has  signed  and  supports 
internationally. 

We  have  to  sit  down  and  start  talking  about  the  terms  under  which 
you  "intruders"  can  remain  here.  You  know  we  never  gave  up  the 
land.  We  never  will.  We  can't. 

Europeans  are  Europeans,  no  matter  what.  The  British  are  British. 

The  French  are  French.  And  the  immigrants  are  immigrants.  For  over 
a century  colonial  states  have  been  dumping  their  rejects  and  social 
problems  on  our  land.  These  displaced  people  tried  to  kill  us 
off.  We  cannot  tolerate  the  presence  of  this  insane  grasping  culture 
which  continues  to  commit  genocide  on  us  and  our  land. 

These  starving  and  disease  ridden  ragamuffins  killed  most  of  us  off, 
stole  our  land  and  possessions  and  continue  to  try  to  stomp  us  out. 

Do  we  have  to  keep  on  being  kind  to  them?  We  think  we've  given 
enough.  We  will  look  at  the  new  situation  pragmatically.  We  have  to 
carry  out  our  original  instructions.  The  land  has  to  be  taken  care 
off.  The  damage  committed  to  us  has  to  be  repaired.  The  heritage  of 
our  future  generations  has  to  be  restored.  The  visitors  have  to 
return  Turtle  Island  back  into  the  beautiful  paradise  they  found  when 
they  arrived. 

Kahentinetha  Horn 
MNN  Mohawk  Nation  News 

Kahentinetha2@yahoo.com  & katenies20@yahoo.com 
For  update,  workshops,  speakers,  to  sign  up,  go  to 
www . mohawknationnews . com 

Please  sign  the  Women  Title  Holder  petition. 

Coming  soon  online  books  on  Mohawk  issues. 
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BC  chiefs  support  Sliammon  First  Nation  rights 
May  1,  2007 

An  organization  representing  leadership  within  BC  Aboriginal  communities 
has  thrown  its  moral  weight  behind  an  individual  First  Nation. 

Grand  Chief  Stewart  Phillip,  President  of  the  Union  of  BC  Indian  Chiefs 
(UBCIC),  stated  recently  that,  "The  UBCIC  fully  supports  the  efforts  of 
the  Sliammon  First  Nation  to  defend  their  Aboriginal  Title  and  Right 
interests  in  their  territory." 

Sliammon  First  Nation  filed  court  papers  on  April  25  to  put  three 
tenures  on  hold.  The  BC  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Lands  has  offered 
geoduck  aquaculture  tenures  to  Underwater  Harvesters  Association,  Fan 
Seafoods,  and  Manatee  Holdings.  The  tenures  reportedly  cover  over  642 
acres  of  prime  seabed  near  Savary  and  Hernando  Islands. 

"The  Province  of  British  must  do  more  than  merely  pay  'lip  service'  to 
its  legal  obligations  to  meaningfully  consult  and  accommodate  the 
Aboriginal  Title  and  Rights  interests  of  the  Sliammon  First  Nation 
especially  in  an  active  harvest  area  with  a long  history  of  community  use 
like  Savary  Island,"  said  Grand  Chief  Phillip. 

"We  share  the  frustrations  of  the  Sliammon  and  agree  that  the  continuing 
rush  to  sale  or  to  tenure  the  land  and  resources  gives  rise  to  the  fear 
that  we  will  have  nothing  left  for  our  future  generations,"  commented 
Grand  Chief  Phillip.  "Too  many  large-scale  development  projects  in  BC  are 
proceeding  without  any  genuine  or  credible  efforts  to  accommodate  the 


Aboriginal  Title  and  Rights  interests  of  the  affected  First  Nations.  This 
is  absolutely  unacceptable  and  has  directly  contributed  to  rising  tensions 
and  frustrations  within  First  Nations  communities  across  the  Province." 

Grand  Chief  Phillip  concluded  "The  Union  of  BC  Indian  Chiefs  is  fully 
prepared  to  offer  its  full  and  unconditional  support  to  the  Sliammon  First 
Nation . " 

Copyright  c.  2007  First  perspective. 
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Dudley  George  report  to  be  made  public 
May  1,  2007 

An  investigation  looking  into  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  death  of 
Aboriginal  protester  Dudley  George  will  soon  be  made  public. 

The  Report  of  The  Ipperwash  Inquiry  will  be  released  to  the  public  at 
10  a.m.  on  Thursday,  May  31,  2007,  Sidney  B.  Linden,  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Inquiry,  announced  recently. 

The  Report  will  be  transmitted  to  Attorney  General  Michael  Bryant 
shortly  before  the  public  release. 

The  public  release  will  take  place  at  the  Forest  Memorial  Community 
Center  (Kimball  Flail)  at  6276  Townsend  Line,  Forest,  Ontario,  where  the 
Inquiry's  hearings  were  held. 

The  Report  will  be  available  on  the  Inquiry's  web  page  http:///www. 
ipperwashinquiry.ca  at  the  time  of  release  and  copies  will  be  distributed 
to  media  in  Toronto.  Printed  copies  and  CD-ROMs  will  be  available  for 
purchase  from  Publications  Ontario  after  the  date  of  release. 

The  Ipperwash  Inquiry  was  established  by  the  Government  of  Ontario  under 
Public  Inquiries  Act.  Its  mandate  was  to  inquire  and  report  on  events 
surrounding  the  death  of  Dudley  George,  who  was  shot  in  1995  during  a 
protest  by  First  Nations  representatives  at  Ipperwash  Provincial  Park  and 
later  died.  The  Inquiry  was  also  mandated  to  make  recommendations  that 
would  avoid  violence  in  similar  circumstances  in  the  future. 

The  Honourable  Sidney  B.  Linden  was  appointed  Commissioner.  The 
Commissioner  separated  the  Inquiry  into  two  phases  that  ran  concurrently : 
The  evidentiary  hearings  that  dealt  with  the  events  surrounding  the  death 
of  Dudley  George  and  the  Policy  and  Research  part  that  dealt  with  the 
issues  directed  to  the  avoidance  of  violence  in  similar  circumstances. 

The  hearings  began  in  Forest  in  Duly  2004  and  ended  in  August  2006.  The 
Report  will  contain  findings  and  recommendations  covering  both  parts  of 
the  mandate.  It  will  be  available  in  both  English  and  French. 

The  Terms  of  Reference  and  further  details  are  available  on  the 
Inquiry's  website:  www.ipperwashinquiry 
Copyright  c.  2007  First  perspective. 
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American  Indians  complained  before  riot 


By  Tim  Evans 
tim.evans@indystan.com 
May  1,  2007 

The  transition  from  prison  life  in  Arizona  has  been  particularly  hard 
on  the  at  least  19  American  Indian  inmates  sent  to  the  New  Castle 
Correctional  Facility,  according  to  some  groups  working  with  those 
prisoners . 

Sally  Tuttle,  chairwoman  of  the  advocacy  group  Native  American  Indian 
Voices  of  Indiana,  said  she  was  contacted  before  last  week's  riot  and 
informed  of  problems  the  prisoners  were  having  at  New  Castle. 

"This  has  been  boiling  for  the  last  month,"  she  said. 

Tuttle  said  she  was  told  the  19  inmates  were  among  those  moved  to  other 
Department  of  Correction  facilities  after  a riot  last  week  at  New  Castle 
involving  inmates  from  Arizona. 

A New  Castle  guard  called  Tuttle  about  two  weeks  ago  and  told  her  the 
inmates,  unlike  prisoners  of  other  faiths,  did  not  have  access  to  a 
spiritual  leader.  Tuttle  said  some  also  reported  their  ceremonial  items, 
such  as  feathers,  had  been  violated  or  confiscated. 

"To  them,  that  is  comparable  to  someone  tearing  up  a Bible,"  she  said. 
"They  tried  to  talk  to  people,  but  no  one  listened  or  knew  what  to  do." 
Call  Star  reporter  Tim  Evans  at  (317)  444-6204. 

Copyright  c.  2007  Indianapolis  Star. 
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Mille  Lacs  County  / Tribe  protests  arrest  of  11-year-old 

Boy  reportedly  was  held  overnight  in  juvenile  detention  center 

for  not  showing  up  to  testify  at  court  hearing 

BY  DAVID  HANNERS 

Pioneer  Press 

May  3,  2007 

An  incident  in  which  an  11-year-old  boy  on  the  Mille  Lacs  Indian 
Reservation  was  taken  from  his  school  in  handcuffs  and  held  overnight  by 
the  sheriff's  department  - all  because  he  failed  to  show  up  as  a witness 
in  a court  hearing  - has  reopened  a long-standing  rift  between  the  band 
and  county  officials. 

Melanie  Benjamin,  chief  executive  of  the  Mille  Lacs  Band  of  Ojibwe,  sent 
a letter  to  Minnesota  Attorney  General  Lori  Swanson  on  Wednesday,  claiming 
the  youth's  rights  had  been  abused.  She  asked  Swanson  to  intervene  in  the 
case. 

But  Mille  Lacs  County  Attorney  Ian  Kolb  said  the  case  was  handled 
properly  and  that  the  juvenile  and  his  mother  had  been  given  plenty  of 
opportunities  to  comply  with  subpoenas  in  the  case.  She  said  that  getting 
members  of  the  Mille  Lacs  Band  to  show  up  for  court  has  long  been  a 
problem  and  that  her  office  has  had  to  dismiss  countless  cases  because  of 
it . 

"We  don't  take  it  lightly.  We  don't  run  around  and  throw  11-year-olds 
into  custody  for  no  reason,"  Kolb  said.  "At  some  point,  if  victims  can't 
help  themselves,  we  need  to  step  in  and  help  them.  The  big  thing  to  me  is 
that  mom  was  also  subpoenaed  to  be  there  as  a witness.  She  had  some 
responsibility  to  be  there  herself." 

The  boy's  mother,  Kristie  Lee  Davis-Deyhle,  34,  of  Onamia,  could  not  be 
reached  for  comment.  A public  relations  firm  working  for  the  Mille  Lacs 
Band  of  Ojibwe  said  Davis-Deyhle  could  be  interviewed  only  if  questions 
were  first  submitted  in  writing  and  only  if  her  name  was  not  published. 

The  reason,  said  spokeswoman  lennifer  Heilman,  was  that  "we  want  to 


prevent  any  further  damage  to  her  son."  But  Davis-Deyhle  herself  faces 
assault  charges  for  allegedly  trying  to  run  over  the  youth  who  is  accused 
of  assaulting  her  son. 

Her  son  was  taken  into  custody  and  held  overnight  on  April  10,  but  the 
series  of  events  that  led  to  the  incident  began  in  September.  On  Sept.  6, 
Mille  Lacs  tribal  police  were  called  to  a home  in  Onamia  to  investigate  a 
case  in  which  a 13-year-old  youth  allegedly  tripped  the  11-year-old  boy 
and  then  knocked  him  to  the  ground. 

Davis-Deyhle  allegedly  witnessed  the  incident,  then  tried  to  run  over 
the  13-year-old  with  her  car,  authorities  claim.  She  is  scheduled  to  go  to 
trial  next  month  on  a charge  of  second-degree  assault. 

The  13-year-old  faced  juvenile  charges  in  connection  with  the  assault  on 
the  11-year-old.  The  case  was  set  for  March  2,  and  the  younger  boy 
responded  to  a subpoena  and  showed  up.  When  the  older  youth  was  unable  to 
appear,  the  case  was  rescheduled  to  March  29. 

After  the  continuation  was  granted,  the  woman  and  her  son  "were  notified 
by  letter  with  another  copy  of  the  subpoena,  and  told  that  if  they  failed 
to  appear,  a warrant  may  be  issued  for  their  arrest,"  Kolb  said. 

Neither  appeared  at  the  March  29  hearing.  The  13-year-old  did  appear. 

After  the  case  was  continued,  warrants  were  issued  for  the  11-year-old 
and  his  mother  for  failing  to  appear  in  court.  She  was  taken  into  custody 
briefly  and  then  released. 

But  on  April  10,  a tribal  police  officer  went  to  Nay  Ah  Shing  School  on 
the  reservation  and  took  the  child.  According  to  Benjamin's  letter  to  the 
attorney  general's  office,  the  youth  was  "handcuffed,  processed  at  the 
county  jail  and  transferred  to  a juvenile  detention  facility,  where  he  was 
detained  overnight." 

The  letter  claims  the  child  continued  to  be  mistreated  the  next  day. 
"Prior  to  appearing  in  Mille  Lacs  County  Court  the  following  day,  he  was 
restrained  with  handcuffs  and  shackles,  and  forced  to  wear  a jail-orange 
jumpsuit,"  the  letter  said. 

After  spending  two  hours  in  a holding  cell,  "the  boy  was  sent  home  with 
the  admonition  to  make  sure  he  was  present  at  the  next  court  date," 
Benjamin  wrote  to  Swanson. 

Rjay  Bronkow,  the  band's  solicitor  general,  said  jailing  an  11-year-old 
boy  was  uncalled  for. 

"Most  sensible  and  compassionate  people  would  be  outraged  if  this 
happened  to  a defendant,  and  this  was  a victim  of  a crime,  an  11-year-old 
victim  of  a crime,"  he  said.  "From  beginning  to  end,  it  was  wrong." 

He  said  the  band  believes  the  youth  or  his  parents  were  never  properly 
served  with  a subpoena.  But  Kolb  said  the  subpoenas  were  properly  served 
and  that  the  two  should've  shown  up  at  court. 

"Why  is  everyone  asking  us,  'Why  did  you  get  a warrant?'  " she  said.  "My 
question  is,  'Why  don't  you  just  come  to  court?'  The  11-year-old  was  a 
victim  of  an  assault.  Get  him  to  court  and  get  him  to  testify,  and  we  can 
get  the  other  juvenile  convicted.  But  when  he  and  the  other  witnesses 
don't  show  up  to  testify,  we're  the  bad  guy  for  dismissing  the  case." 

Both  sides  agree  it  has  often  been  difficult  to  get  residents  of  the 
reservation  to  show  up  for  court,  but  each  said  there  are  different 
reasons  for  that.  There  was  even  a community  meeting  on  the  issue  earlier 
this  year. 

Benjamin  and  Brunkow  believe  Mille  Lacs  County  officials  often  don't 
make  good-faith  attempts  to  serve  subpoenas.  Kolb  said  the  county  does  the 
best  it  can,  but  people  don't  show  up  when  subpoenaed,  and  it  causes 
serious  problems. 

"I  would  dare  to  say  - and  this  truly  is  specific  to  our  Native  American 
population  - if  we  had  to  dismiss  every  case  where  our  victims  didn't  show 
up,  it  would  be  over  50  percent,  if  not  70  or  80  percent,"  she  said.  "We 
just  have  a terrible  time  getting  them  to  court." 

David  Hanners  can  be  reached  at  dhanners@pioneerpress.com  or  651-228-5551. 
Copyright  c.  2007  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 
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Tribal  Leaders,  Fishermen  and  Business  Owners 
Sue  PacifiCorp  Over  Klamath  River  Toxins 
May  2,  2007 

SAN  FRANCISCO  - (BUSINESS  WIRE)  - A group  of  Klamath  River  tribal  leaders 
commercial  fishermen  and  recreational  business  owners  filed  suit  today 
against  PacifiCorp,  contending  that  two  of  its  dams  in  Northern  California 
are  the  cause  of  massive  blooms  of  toxic  algae  that  are  decimating  the 
salmon  fishery  and  causing  an  extreme  potential  health  hazard  to  humans. 

The  group  retained  nationally-known  trial  lawyers  to  file  the  suit  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  in  San  Francisco,  which  has  jurisdiction  over 
all  of  Northern  California. 

"These  dams  are  having  a devastating  impact  on  the  economies  and 
cultures  of  Native  Americans  and  others  who  depend  on  the  Klamath  River," 
said  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Dr.,  of  Kennedy  & Madonna  of  Flurley,  New  York,  co- 
counsel in  the  case  who  has  successfully  represented  Riverkeeper  of  New 
York  in  fighting  pollution  in  the  Hudson  River  and  Long  Island  Sound. 

Kennedy  also  serves  as  senior  attorney  for  the  Natural  Resources  Defense 
Council  and  as  President  of  the  Waterkeeper  Alliance  based  in  Irvington, 

New  York. 

One  of  the  main  claims  of  the  suit  is  that  the  "ceremonies  and  substance 
fishing  for  Yurok  and  Karuk  tribes  are  under  siege  because  of  the  deadly 
toxins  created  by  PacifiCorp' s dams,"  said  Doseph  W.  Cotchett  of  Cotchett, 
Pitre  & McCarthy  of  Burlingame,  California,  Kennedy's  co-counsel  and 
recognized  nationally  for  his  firm's  representation  of  socially  just 
causes . 

The  lawsuit  contends  the  reservoirs  behind  the  Iron  Gate  and  Copco  dams 
in  Northern  California  near  the  Oregon  border  are  a toxic  nuisance  and 
that  Portland-based  PacifiCorp  should  be  enjoined  from  operating  them  in  a 
way  that  causes  the  annual  toxic  blooms  because  of  improper  intake  and 
release  of  water.  "PacifiCorp ' s operation  of  the  dams  raises  water 
temperatures  in  the  reservoirs  well  above  natural  levels"  resulting  in  the 
algae's  growth  "so  much  so  that  a layer  of  toxic  scum  now  covers  the 
reservoirs  from  Duly  through  October,"  the  suit  said. 

The  suit  was  filed  on  behalf  of  Yurok  and  Karuk  tribal  leaders, 
commercial  salmon  fishermen,  river  recreation  business  owners  and  the 
Klamath  Riverkeeper  group. 

The  suit  said  that  for  at  least  the  last  six  years,  PacifiCorp  has  been 
aware  of  the  toxic  algae  blooms  but  has  failed  to  correct  the  situation. 
According  to  co-counsel  Daniel  G.  Cooper  of  Lawyers  for  Clean  Water  Inc. 
of  San  Francisco,  "The  algae's  effects  go  far  beyond  the  annual  toxic 
blooms  - it  poses  a threat  to  the  fishery  and  human  health,  because  it 
generates  a potent  liver  toxin  and  tumor  promoter  known  as  a microcystin . " 

Regina  Chichizola  of  the  Klamath  Riverkeeper  said  the  dams  "are  creating 
and  releasing  toxic  algae  in  concentrations  4,000  times  what  is  safe  for 
contact  according  to  the  World  Health  Organization.  For  the  local  tribes 
and  many  business  owners,  these  dams  are  robbing  river  and  coastal 
communities  of  their  livelihoods  and  causing  potential  health  problems  for 
the  local  population." 

One  of  the  plaintiffs  is  Michael  T.  Hudson,  a Berkeley  resident  who 
fishes  out  of  Half  Moon  Bay  and  is  president  of  the  Small  Boat  Commercial 
Salmon  Fishermen's  Association.  He  called  the  situation  "a  major 
environmental  emergency,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  just  last  year  low 
returns  of  Klamath  salmon  prompted  fisheries  managers  to  ban  nearly  all 
commercial  salmon  fishing  along  700  miles  of  coastline  from  Monterey  Bay 
to  Coos  Bay,  Oregon." 

PacifiCorp,  whose  hydroelectric  operations  provide  power  to  customers  in 
Oregon  and  California,  was  acquired  by  MidAmerican  Energy  in  2006. 
MidAmerican  is  controlled,  in  turn,  by  Warren  Buffett's  Berkshire  Hathaway 
investment  group. 

According  to  plaintiff  Leaf  Hillman,  a ceremonial  leader  from  the  Karuk 


Tribe,  tribal  members  and  fishermen  transported  two  Native  American  dugout 
canoes  to  Omaha  where  Berkshire  Hathaway  shareholders  are  meeting  May  4-5. 
"We  hope  to  talk  to  the  shareholders  and  gain  the  company's  and  Warren 
Buffett's  support  to  do  the  right  thing  and  correct  the  situation," 

Hillman  said.  "Warren  Buffett  is  a decent  man  who  will  understand  our 
plight  and  as  the  new  owner  of  the  dam,  we  ask  that  he  consider  our 
petition . " 

Contact : 

Klamath  media  coordinator 
Morrow  Cater,  415-453-0430 
or 

Cotchett,  Pitre  & McCarthy 

Don  Thornton,  650-697-6000  (Electronic  copies  of 
complaint  available) 
or 

Kennedy  & Madonna 

Robert  F.  Kennedy  Hr.,  845-331-7514 
or 

Klamath  Riverkeeper 

Regina  Chichizola,  541-951-0126 

or 

Lawyers  for  Clean  Water 

Daniel  G.  Cooper,  310-829-1229  X224 


Source:  Klamath  Tribes  and  Commercial  Fishermen 
Copyright  c.  2007  Yahoo!  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Running  Wild  and  Free... by  lohnny  Rustywire 

It  was  a few  years  ago  now,  it  was  Spring.  The  BLM  had  set  up  a wild 
horse  roundup  in  Eastern  Utah.  I was  doing  some  title  search  work  and 
found  myself  one  morning  riding  out  with  the  wranglers  who  would  be 
catching  and  rounding  up  the  horses  for  their  adoption  program. 

There  has  been  much  made  of  the  horses,  some  believe  that  these  wild 
horses  needed  to  be  removed  from  the  land  because  of  overgrazing  and 
inbreeding.  Others  believe  that  they  should  stay  where  they  are  and  run 
free.  I am  not  sure  about  the  debate  but  I guess  someone  should  ask  the 
horses  I heard  one  person  say. 

I found  myself  riding  out  with  Chuck,  he  was  pleasant  sort  of  guy  and  we 
headed  to  a place  known  as  Moon  Water  Point,  way  out  in  the  middle  of 
nowhere  with  undulating  hills  that  dropped  into  the  valleys  and  canyons 
surrounding  the  Green  River  some  fifty  miles  north  of  Green  River,  Utah  on 
the  Uintah  and  Ouray  Reservation. 

The  wranglers  were  private  contractors,  and  some  were  employees  with  the 
BLM,  the  rest  were  from  the  Ute  Tribe  Fish  & Game  Department,  they  were 
easy  to  tell  because  they  were  Indians.  Everyone  was  anticipating  the 
round  up.  I had  heard  that  a helicopter  was  out  early  that  morning 
gathering  the  horses.  We  had  been  on  the  road  for  about  21/2  hours  over  a 
long  windy  dirt  road  when  we  got  to  Moon  Water  Point. 

The  trucks  and  trailers  used  by  the  wranglers  were  off  the  hill  out  of 
site  and  we  parked  there  in  the  brush  and  walked  up  the  hill  to  the  top  of 
the  bench.  On  top  there  was  a brush  line  setup  in  a V to  funnel  the  horses 
into  a make  shift  corral  that  had  three  sides  dropping  of  the  bench  like  a 
cliff  dropping  off  steeply  and  the  brush  hid  a portable  fence  set  up  to 
hold  the  horses. 


The  guys  there  had  been  there  for  a few  days  gathering  the  horses  and 
were  set  to  catch  them  there.  I spoke  with  the  Ute  cowboys  there  and  they 
were  a hardy  stock,  rough  and  ready.  I have  heard  they  pride  themselves  as 
horseman,  those  Utes,  I did  not  hear  anyone  say  it,  but  they  seemed  to 
know  the  animals  and  this  area  was  their  land.  In  speaking  with  them  some 
did  not  agree  with  the  roundup  of  these  horses.  These  were  the  last 
remaining  part  of  them,  their  people  that  represented  their  former  life  as 
the  People  of  the  Shining  Mountains  who  were  born  on  horses  and  roamed  all 
over  thses  lands  from  Denver  to  Salt  Lake.  I could  sense  their  feeling  but 
they  were  there  to  do  a job  and  so  they  were  waiting  for  the  horses  to  get 
there . 

Everyone  mounted  up  and  headed  out  moving  off  the  bench  to  the  North  and 
in  the  distance  you  could  hear  the  herd  of  wild  horses  coming  this  way. 

You  could  see  them  off  in  the  distance,  kicking  up  the  dust  and  running 
through  the  sage  brush,  they  were  running  in  groups  of  2 and  3 with  others 
of  4 and  5 running  alongside.  You  see  they  travel  and  live  in  small  groups 
to  be  able  to  forage  the  high  and  low  areas  for  food.  There  were  a group 
of  4 and  5 year  old  stallions  eager  to  make  a place  with  the  herd  but  they 
can  not  live  together  and  so  they  break  off  in  small  groups,  each  having 
is  own  band.  The  helicopter  was  chasing  them  from  behind  and  they  were  all 
running  together. 

They  were  assorted  colors,  magnificent,  their  legs  flying  and  moving 
with  a grace  of  years  of  running  through  sagebrush  and  these  lands.  This 
was  their  place  and  we  were  the  interlopers.  Their  nostrils  were  flaring, 
their  manes  and  tails  blowing  in  the  wind.  There  must  have  been  35  to  40 
of  them  coming. 

They  came  and  ran  up  by  us  onto  the  bench  at  full  speed,  galloping  past 
with  a beauty  and  grace  that  took  me  back  a hundred  years  and  then  we  were 
in  the  chase,  behind  them.  The  horses  we  were  on  got  caught  up  as  kindred 
spirits,  losing  their  domestication  to  go  with  the  their  roots,  to  be  wild 
and  free.  The  horses  went  into  the  V,  the  funnel.  The  lead  stallion  was 
black,  a large  horse,  beautiful  in  his  long  strong  strides,  he  led  them  in 
The  group  was  going  full  tilt,  all  of  them  went  in.  The  guys  hiding  in  the 
brush  gate  quickly  closed  the  gate  behind  them,  the  horses  were  corralled. 
There  was  a quarter  mile  of  room  in  there  for  them  to  settle  down. 

The  lead  horse  didn't  slow  down  and  we  all  watched  as  he  continued  to 
run  to  the  edge  of  the  point  to  where  the  land  dropped  off.  All  of  the 
horses  were  running  behind  him  at  a full  gallop.  What  was  he  doing,  he  was 
going  to  fall  off,  straight  to  his  death  and  take  some  of  the  others  with 
him.  The  enclosure  was  opened  and  the  wranglers  took  off  after  him  to  rope 
and  cut  him  from  the  main  group. 

We  were  watching  and  could  not  believe  it  when  he  jumped  off,  one  by  one 
the  whole  group  went  over  the  edge.  A sick  feeling  came  over  as  I saw  this 
it  would  be  a sad  day  this  day  to  see  all  of  them  laying  at  the  bottom  of 
the  drop,  there  was  probably  35  to  40  feet  to  the  bottom.  I could  see 
horses  with  broken  legs  and  all  sorts  of  things  went  through  my  mind. 

We  rode  up  the  edge  and  looking  below  the  last  of  the  group  was  bounding 
down,  leaping  to  a large  rock  standing  apart  a ways  from  the  drop  and  it 
was  to  here  they  had  jumped  using  the  rock  as  a way  to  jump  halfway  down 
and  then  bouncing  off  it  as  it  were  to  drop  to  the  valley  below  without 
breaking  stride.  There  was  no  pause  and  they  were  running  not  a one 
injured  or  hurt,  all  had  made  it.  I stood  there  with  those  Ute  wranglers.. 
The  guys  from  BLM  were  talking  about  the  craziness  of  the  horses.  The 
Indians  stood  there  apart  all  of  us  looking  and  without  saying  a word  our 
hearts  were  running  with  them  as  they  disappeared  into  the  canyons  below, 
running  wild  and  free... 

Copyright  c.  1999,  Johnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 
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A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  May  7-13 


May  was  the  first  month  of  the  Kau  season,  which  ran  from  May  through 
October.  May  was  the  time  when  the  ka  Huihui,  or  Pleiades,  set  at 
sunrise.  The  Pleiades  are  also  known  as  the  Makali'i  stars. 

MEI 

May 

Ikiiki 

7 

Feel  the  winds  blowing  through  you,  cleansing  your  spirit  of  all 
sorrow. 

8 

The  joyous  heart  has  as  many  blessings  as  the  stars  in  the  sky,  na 
hoku . 

9 

Give  me  the  wings  of  a bird,  and  I will  possess  all  the  world! 

10 

My  heart  leaps  with  the  dolphins  in  the  incredible  blue  of  the  ocean. 

11 

Sing  to  me  a song  of  beginnings  in  this  land  of  many  rainbows! 

12 

Never  be  content  with  what  is  --  always  seek  to  realize  what  might  be. 

13 

Never  close  your  mind  to  possibilities. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sander 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

"RE : Del  "Abe"  Hones:  Where  have  all  the  leaders  gone?"  

Date:  Monday,  April  23,  2007  09:36  pm 
From:  Del  "Abe"  Hones  <abeabe@bellsouth . net> 

Sub j : Where  have  all  the  leaders  gone? 

WHERE  HAVE  ALL  THE  LEADERS  GONE? 

Where  have  all  the  leaders  gone? 

To  the  banks  to  cash  their  pay 
Where  have  all  the  leaders  gone? 

To  the  greedy  American  way. 

Where  have  all  the  leaders  gone? 

To  be  a front  for  big  businessmen 
Where  have  all  the  leaders  gone? 

To  buy  elections  time  and  again. 

Where  have  all  the  leaders  gone? 

To  their  ivory  towers  way  up  high 
Where  have  all  the  leaders  gone? 

To  where  they  can't  see  you  and  I. 

Where  have  all  the  leaders  gone? 

To  the  corporations  for  the  perks 
Where  have  all  the  leaders  gone? 

Not  to  public  office  filled  with  jerks. 

Where  have  all  the  leaders  gone? 

None  to  be  found  when  they  are  needed 
Where  have  all  the  leaders  gone? 

To  where  warnings  go  unheeded. 

Where  have  all  the  leaders  gone? 

To  rape  and  pillage  Mother  Earth 
Where  have  all  the  leaders  gone? 


Most  of  them  to  pimp  their  worth. 


Where  have  all  the  leaders  gone? 

To  wage  war  on  the  middle  class 
Where  have  all  the  leaders  gone? 

And  other  wars  to  show  their  ass. 

Where  have  all  the  leaders  gone? 

To  let  our  Constitution  be  broken 
Where  have  all  the  leaders  gone? 

To  tell  their  lies  with  words  they've  spoken. 

Where  have  all  the  leaders  gone? 

We  sure  need  some  to  return 
Where  have  all  the  leaders  gone? 

To  light  the  fires,  like  Rome,  we'll  burn. 

Del  "Abe  Hones 
4.22.2007 

The  following  is  excerpt  from  Lee  Iacocca's  book 
with  the  same  title  and  inspiration  for  the  poem. 

"Had  Enough? 

Am  I the  only  guy  in  this  country  who's  fed  up  with  what's  happening? 
Where  the  hell  is  our  outrage?  We  should  be  screaming  bloody  murder.  We've 
got  a gang  of  clueless  bozos  steering  our  ship  of  state  right  over  a cliff, 
we've  got  corporate  gangsters  stealing  us  blind,  and  we  can't  even  clean 
up  after  a hurricane  much  less  build  a hybrid  car.  But  instead  of  getting 
mad,  everyone  sits  around  and  nods  their  heads  when  the  politicians  say, 
"Stay  the  course . " 

Stay  the  course?  You've  got  to  be  kidding.  This  is  America,  not  the 
damned  Titanic.  I'll  give  you  a sound  bite: 
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Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2007  nanews.org 
Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

May  14,  2007 

Assiniboine  indiwiga/idle  moon 
Abenaki  kikas/field  maker  moon 
Valley  Maidu  kon-moko/seeds,  fish,  geese  moon 
Lakota  Canwahpeto  Wi/Moon  When  Leaves  Are  Green 


+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  [ 
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+ + 

Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  j i i ' adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 1 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux  --  Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from: 

www.indianz.comj  www.pechanga.net;  www.indiancountrytoday.com; 

UUCP  Mail 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars(3speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Quote:  + 


It  is  about  time  that  our  Navajo  grandmothers  and  grandfathers  receive 
information  in  their  home  language." 

It  is  like  a weaving;  now  that  we  have  started,  we  are  not  going  to 
stop  until  the  rug  is  finished  and  the  rug  is  intricately  designed  from 
all  directions  and  in  Navajo  language." 

_ Leonard  Tsosie,  Navajo 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  i 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  j 
j languages  in  North  America,  [ 

[ only  175  exist  today.  I 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  [ 

[ learned  by  children.  | 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

| when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  j 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  I 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

[ Institute  j 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

__  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

[ one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

i rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

t it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

i defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

[ its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 
| Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  I 

I ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
i to  the  democratic  principles  j 
[ of  the  Republic  [ 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
i borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

f as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
[ States  Constitution,  [ 

i so  that  my  forefathers  i 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  [ 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  - + 


Journey 
The  Bloodline 

For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 

We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 

For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 

We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 

We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 

We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 

We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 

We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


Treaty  Unity  Riders 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  --  __  _+ 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters 

The  last  issue  of  this  newsletter  (Vol  15,  Issue  19)  included  a story, 
"Tribe  protests  arrest  of  11-year-old",  that  described  the  shackling  of 
an  11-year-old  and  detention  in  jail  for  failure  to  appear  in  court  as  a 
witness.  This  week,  the  lead  article,  "Mille  Lacs  Band  Community 
outraged",  describes  the  outrage  felt  by  the  boy's  tribe. 

A couple  of  quick  background  notes  are  in  order  here. 

The  first  thing  you  must  understand  is  the  11-year-old  "witness"  was 
the  victim  who  was  assaulted  by  another  youth  and  shoved  to  the  ground. 

Got  the  picture?...  a victim  is  further  humiliated  and  degraded  by  the 
local  police  by  being  detained  and  hauled  before  the  judge  shackled  and 
in  a orange  prisoner  jump  suit.  (That'll  be  sure  to  teach  a lesson  in 
compassion ! ) 

The  second  thing  you  need  to  understand  is  this  is  absolutely  about 
another  hostile  rez  "border  town".  There  have  been  ongoing  attempts  to 
encroach  on  tribal  lands,  a concerted  attempt  to  disregard  the  Mille  Lacs 
Band's  federal  tribal  status  and  other  adversarial  relationships  for  a 
very  long  time. 

This  treatment  of  a child  is  absolutely  outrageous,  but  let's  go  to  why 
it  apparently  happened  and  do  a little  "what  if"  journey  into  the  future 
and  other  places. 

What  if  many  neighboring  towns  who  disdain  Indians  learn  from  this  that 
they  can  simply  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  an  adjacent 
tribe's  reservation  or  government,  run  roughshod  over  the  tribal  citizens, 
and  find  that  nobody  can  or  will  make  them  stop?  That  appears  to  be  going 
on  here,  and  it's  a foot  in  that  door  for  other  hostile  neighbors  (and 
that's  just  about  any  community  next  to  a rez)  to  go  and  do  likewise,  or 
worse . 

Every  tribal  nation  needs  to  support  the  Mille  Lacs  Band  and  denounce 
the  mistreatment  of  this  boy,  and  the  disregard  for  the  tribe.  The  sad 
truth  is  failure  to  stop  this  sort  of  behavior  in  this  place  at  this 
time  will  very  likely  insure  it  will  happen  again,  and  the  next  incident 
may  be  about  your  reservation  and  your  tribal  neighbor. 

The  band  has  asked  the  Minnesota  Attorney  General  to  intervene  in  the 
case.  If  you  would  ike  to  encourage  the  appropriate  action  please  send 
your  (clean,  but  heart  felt)  comments  to  the  following: 

Office  of  Minnesota  Attorney  General  Lori  Swanson 

1400  Bremer  Tower 

445  Minnesota  Street 

St.  Paul,  MN  55101 

(651)  296-3353 

1-800-657-3787 

TTY:  (651)  297-7206 

TTY:  1-800-366-4812 

While  you're  at  it,  please  include  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor. 
Governor  Tim  Pawlenty 
and  Lt.  Governor  Carol  Molnau 
Office  of  the  Governor 
130  State  Capitol 

75  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  3r.  Blvd. 

St.  Paul,  MN  55155 
Telephone:  (651)  296-3391 
Toll  Free:  (800)  657-3717 
Facsimile:  (651)  296-2089 


E-mail : 


tim . pawlenty@state . mn . us 

3 3 

Gary  Smith  (*,*) 

P.  0.  Box  672168  ('  - ' ) 

Marietta,  GA  30007,  U.S.A.  ===w=w== 


wotanging(3bellsouth . net 
gars@nanews . org 
http : //www . nanews . org 
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RE:  Mille  Lacs  Band  Community  outraged" 


Date:  Sat,  5 May  2007  19:46:51  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" RETRIBUTION  SOUGHT  FOR  SHACKLING  AN  11  YEAR  OLD  VICTIM" 


http://www.millelacsmessenger.com/main .asp? 
Sect ion ID=l&SubSect ion ID=l&ArticleID=16524 


Mille  Lacs  Band  community  outraged 

Community  members  question  authorities  after  arrest  of  young  boy 
by  Diane  Gibas  and  Vivian  Clark 
Messenger  Staff  Writers 
May  2,  2007 

"The  (Mille  Lacs  Band)  community  is  absolutely  up  in  arms.  They  are 
furious  and  mad  as  hell,"  special  counsel  to  the  Mille  Lacs  Band  Tadd 
Johnson  said  last  week. 

On  Wednesday,  April  25,  nearly  40  members  of  the  Mille  Lacs  Band 
community,  in  addition  to  roughly  20  officials  from  the  Band,  Mille  Lacs 
County  and  others,  gathered  to  express  concerns  after  an  11-year-old  boy 
was  arrested  on  a warrant  at  the  Nay  Ah  Shing  School  on  April  10. 

The  warrant  for  the  boy's  arrest  came  after  he  failed  to  appear  in  court 
as  an  apparent  witness  and  victim  of  an  alleged  assault  that  occurred  in 
Sept.  2006. 

The  mother  of  the  boy  said,  in  the  April  18  Messenger,  Mille  Lacs  County 


Attorney  Dan  Kolb  had  told  her  she  could  charge  her  son  with  felony 
failure  to  appear.  Kolb  also  said  the  boy  was  taken  into  custody  in  part 
because  of  state  law. 

Failure  to  appear  in  court  after  a court  ordered  subpoena  is  punishable 
by  criminal  charges. 

The  11-year-old  boy's  mother  choked  back  tears  as  she  addressed  the 
audience  explaining  the  incident  regarding  her  son. 

"If  it  takes  me  standing  up  here  crying  to  make  this  a better  community, 
I am  going  to  do  it,"  the  boy's  mother  said. 

After  the  boy  was  processed  at  the  Mille  Lacs  County  jail  he  was  taken 
directly  to  a safe  house  in  St.  Cloud  for  the  night  in  accordance  with 
county  procedures,  despite  his  mother's  protests. 

When  the  boy  appeared  in  court  the  following  morning  he  was  handcuffed, 
shackled  and  wearing  an  orange  jail  suit  in  accordance  to  county  procedure 

"Why  do  you  take  an  11-year-old  boy  and  put  him  in  shackles?"  the  mother 
asked . 

Mille  Lacs  County  judges  issued  a standing  order  on  Sept.  23,  2004, 
requiring  hand  and  leg  restraints  and  orange  jail  suits  for  all  custodial 
defendants  appearing  in  court  except  for  during  a jury  trial,  due  to 
escalating  security  concerns,  according  to  Mille  Lacs  County  Sheriff  Brent 
Lindgren  in  a phone  call  after  the  meeting. 

A custodial  defendant,  or  prisoner,  is  defined  as  an  adult  or  a child 
arrested  for  a criminal  offense,  according  to  Lindgren.  The  order  does  not 
make  any  stipulations  or  exceptions  based  on  age,  race  or  sex. 

Though  the  11-year  -old  was  not  charged  with  a criminal  offense  he  was 
in  custody  and  the  sheriff's  office  brought  him  into  court  as  a custodial 
defendant,  which  is  standard  procedure  for  all  persons  arrested  Lindgren 
said . 

According  to  the  boy's  mother,  no  charges  were  filed  against  the  boy, 
and  he  was  released  following  the  proceedings. 

Court  records  indicate  the  failure  to  appear  charge  was  dismissed  with  a 
warning  from  the  judge  to  appear  at  all  subsequent  proceedings  regarding 
the  case,  according  to  Kolb. 

A warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the  boy's  mother  was  issued  also  for  failure 
to  appear  regarding  the  same  case  at  the  same  time  as  the  warrant  for  her 
son.  The  boy's  mother  was  also  subsequently  arrested  and  released  with  the 
same  warning,  according  to  Kolb.  The  mother  said  she  is  scheduled  to 
appear  in  court  in  June. 

Up  in  arms 

"They  are  mad  at  us  - the  Mille  Lacs  Band  government  - they're  mad  at  me 
and  the  police  department  and  they  are  mad  at  the  county,"  Johnson  said  of 
the  community  members. 

The  current  situation  opens  old  wounds  the  elders  remember  of  how  Native 
Americans  were  treated  in  the  past,  Johnson  said. 

"This  is  the  most  explosive  issue  I have  seen  in  20  years,"  Johnson  said 

Band  member  Irene  Benjamin  organized  the  community  meeting  for  residents 
to  express  their  concerns.  Benjamin  opened  the  proceedings  with  a list  of 
concerns  that  included  treatment  of  Band  members  as  a whole  by  tribal 
police,  reservation  jurisdiction  in  accordance  with  Public  Law  280  and 
specifically  the  most  recent  incident  involving  treatment  of  the  11-year- 
old  boy. 

"When  we  elect  public  officials,  what  we  hope  for  is  that  they  will 
protect  11-year-olds.  We  look  for  common  sense.  It's  missing  here." 
Benjamin  said.  "The  Band  has  to  be  aggressive  in  protecting  our  kids,  and 
we  will . " 

Questions  were  raised  regarding  whether  subpoenas  sent  to  the  family  of 
the  victim  were  delivered  according  to  state  statute. 

The  boy's  mother  told  the  audience  she  never  received  a subpoena  from 
the  county. 

She  and  her  son  appeared  before  the  court  in  late  February  under  a 
subpoena  regarding  the  assault  case. 

"By  showing  up  in  court  that  day,  they  acknowledged  receipt  of  the 
subpoena,"  Kolb  said  by  phone. 

The  family  was  advised  by  the  court  they  were  still  under  the  power  of 


that  subpoena.  Assistant  county  attorney  Heather  Griesert,  primary 
juvenile  attorney,  spoke  with  the  father  and  son  in  person  and  advised 
them  another  court  hearing  date  would  be  scheduled  and  they  would  be 
advised  by  mail  of  the  date,  according  to  Kolb. 

The  boy's  mother  confirmed  the  court  had  their  current  address, 
according  to  Kolb. 

The  letter  with  the  court  hearing  date  and  time  was  mailed  to  the  family. 
The  letter  stated  they  were  still  under  the  power  of  the  original  subpoena 
and  should  they  fail  to  appear,  a warrant  would  be  issued  for  their  arrest, 
according  to  Kolb. 

The  letter  was  not  returned  as  undeliverable.  The  letter  was  not  sent  by 
certified  mail.  Kolb  said  the  family  was  still  under  the  subpoena  they  had 
previously  been  issued  and  as  a result  the  letter  didn't  have  to  be  sent 
certified . 

"That  is  not  our  preferable  means  of  service,"  Kolb  said. 

Kolb  believes  the  mother  did  get  the  letter.  "This  is  not  the  first  time 
this  kid  has  not  shown  up,"  Kolb  said.  "We're  in  a no-win  situation  here. 

If  we  drop  the  case  we  don't  care  if  the  boy  gets  beat  up.  ..."  In  order 
to  promote  public  safety,  Kolb  went  on  to  say  the  county  has  to  bring 
these  cases  to  court  and  they  need  witnesses  to  testify.  "We  don't  willy 
nilly  arrest  little  kids,"  she  said. 

Assistant  County  Attorney  Tom  Lopez  advised  the  audience  there  are  a 
variety  of  methods  for  subpoena  delivery  that  meet  the  standard  for  proper 
service. 

A subpoena  can  be  delivered  by  hand  by  a representative  of  the  court  who 
can  certify  it  has  been  given  to  the  right  person.  In  Mille  Lacs  County 
that  is  usually  handled  by  the  Sheriff's  Office.  It  can  be  delivered  by 
certified  mail,  with  the  recipient's  signature  for  delivery  being  returned 
to  the  county,  or  a notice  can  be  placed  in  a legal  newspaper. 

Lopez  said  he  couldn't  comment  on  the  case,  but  did  say  the  county  has  a 
serious  problem  getting  witnesses  to  court. 

Failure  to  appear  is  an  ongoing  problem  in  Mille  Lacs  County.  Officials 
from  the  Band  and  county  met  in  January  to  discuss  options  to  move  towards 
greater  compliance. 

One  result  of  the  January  meeting,  according  to  Johnson,  is  the  Band 
will  provide  transportation  to  court  for  those  who  request  it. 

Johnson  said  he  assumed  if  Kolb  was  going  to  arrest  someone  for  failure 
to  appear,  she  would  charge  an  adult  involved  in  a serious  situation  - not 
a child. 

One  audience  member  questioned  the  wisdom  of  the  county  setting  an 
example  at  the  expense  of  an  11-year-old  boy  and  why  the  boy  needed  to 
testify  in  the  first  place  since  the  alleged  assailant  admitted  guilt  in  a 
taped  statement. 

Griesert  explained  by  state  statute  they  cannot  get  a conviction  on 
admission  alone. 

"I  need  a witness  and  I need  a victim,"  Griesert  said."  If  I can't  get 
adjudication,  how  can  I stop  a child  from  reoffending?" 

Society  has  become  more  litigious,  more  violent,  according  to  Lopez.  "If 
a person's  rights  are  compromised,  that  victim  has  a right  to 
satisfaction,"  he  said. 

Lopez  added  that  a minor  found  guilty  of  a crime  against  a person,  will 
likely  be  enrolled  in  classes  that  will  help  the  child  make  better 
decisions  in  the  future  - classes  such  as  anger  management. 

"We  try  to  get  the  child  help  so  he  will  not  commit  a crime  again," 

Lopez  said.  "But  alternative  methods  to  compel  people  to  show  up  for  court 
need  to  be  explored." 

Tribal  police 

"We  want  severe  penalties  and  resignations  of  all  personnel  - county  and 
tribal  - who  had  anything  to  do  with  this  despicable  action,"  Benjamin 
said . 

Rumors  of  the  incident  spread  quickly  through  the  Band  community.  Mille 
Lacs  Band  Chief  Executive  Melanie  Benjamin  sent  a letter  to  all  Band 
members.  In  her  letter  she  wrote  the  Band  fully  intends  to  explore  legal 
action  against  the  county  in  this  matter.  She  explained  to  the  best  of  her 


knowledge  the  tribal  police  officer  who  made  the  arrest  was  adhering  to 
his  legal  obligation  to  follow  a judges  order  of  the  warrant. 

The  letter  stated,  "Although  the  boy  was  never  mistreated  while  in 
tribal  custody,"  she  authorized  the  officer  be  placed  on  administrative 
leave  pending  a thorough  investigation  by  an  outside  agency. 

"We  are  not  penalizing  him,"  Johnson  said.  "We  are  trying  to  preserve 
public  peace  and  protect  the  best  interest  of  everyone  involved,  including 
the  officer  whom  everyone  seems  to  like." 

In  response  to  Band  member's  allegations  regarding  mistreatment  by 
tribal  police.  Tribal  Police  Chief  Dwight  Reed  told  the  audience  there 
could  be  no  investigation  into  the  actions  of  an  officer  until  a formal 
complaint  had  been  filed,  as  he  explained  the  grievance  process. 

In  a recent  memo  to  all  tribal  police  officers,  the  solicitor  general's 
office  has  ordered  "all  cases  forwarded  to  the  county  attorney's  office 
will  be  reviewed  by  the  office  of  solicitor  general  prior  to  submission  to 
the  county  attorney." 

Johnson  believes  the  solicitor  general  has  a right  to  do  so  as 
supervisory  agent  to  tribal  police.  He  does  not  feel  it  violates  any  data 
practice  laws  or  the  mutual  aid  agreement  between  the  county  and  the  Band. 

"We  will  try  to  get  to  them  as  quickly  as  possible,"  Rjay  Brunkow, 
deputy  solicitor  general,  said  in  response  to  concerns  over  speed  of 
review. 

In  response  to  questions  regarding  the  possibility  of  preferential 
prosecution,  Brunkow  said,  "What  I want  to  know  is  the  where,  what  and  why 
(of  the  cases).  Who  it  is  written  for  is  none  of  my  concern.  We  are 
concerned  Band  members  be  treated  fairly  and  their  rights  are  protected." 

As  to  how  the  process  was  going  to  work,  Brunkow  said,  "We  will  continue 
to  monitor  the  validity  of  warrants  and  arrests.  We  haven't  decided  on  a 
process  to  ensure  the  basis  in  which  the  warrant  was  issued  is  valid." 

Resolution 

There  could  be  a resolution  to  the  problem.  "I  think  it's  going  to  take 
a long  time,"  Johnson  said.  "There's  been  this  disconnect  between  the  Band 
and  the  county  - a lack  of  communication,  and  this  boy  suffered  for  it. 
Eventually  we  have  to  have  a day  of  reckoning." 

Irene  Benjamin  suggested  the  Band  and  county  officials  return  to  the 
community  within  one  month  to  report  progress. 

Outside  view 

Commenting  on  the  case  of  the  11-year-old  boy  after  the  forum,  Teresa 
Nelson  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  of  Minnesota  said,  "In  order 
to  use  felony  failure  to  appear,  there  has  to  be  an  intent  to  subvert  the 
process.  There  are  provisions  in  the  law  that  allows  them  to  do  this,  but 
common  sense  dictates  that  this  is  not  what  you  would  do. 

"The  law  requires  parents  to  bring  their  children  to  court,  but  the  ACLU 
has  a term  for  what  happened  to  the  11-year-old:  'schools  to  prison 
pipeline,'"  Nelson  said.  There  is  a disparity  of  children  of  color  who  are 
in  this  situation,  she  added. 

"I  do  know  there  is  a trend  to  treat  juveniles  much  harsher  in  the  legal 
system,"  Nelson  said.  "Does  it  belong  in  the  court?  I don't  want  to 
minimize  crimes  juveniles  commit,  but  does  a 13-year-old  need  this  on  him 
until  he  is  18?  As  a result,  it  may  be  a bigger  part  of  the  problem,  and 
we're  not  serving  our  kids. 

"Our  goal  is  to  make  sure  another  11-year-old  doesn't  get  shackled," 
Nelson  said,  and  she  expressed  disappointment  over  the  county's  failure  to 
assure  the  community  that  it  wouldn't. 

"What  we  are  striving  for  is  a peaceful  community,"  Johnson  said.  "I 
wish  the  county  could  see  us  as  partners  and  not  advisories." 
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Racism  report  underscores  need  for  rights  panel 
By  Annie  Greenberg 
Navajo  Times 
Window  Rock,  Ariz. 

May  3,  2007 

Using  the  fatal  shooting  of  Clint  John  in  Farmington  last  summer  as  a 
catalyst,  DNA-People's  Legal  Services  Inc.  investigated  allegations  of 
racism  in  more  than  a dozen  border  towns. 

In  a report  presented  to  the  Navajo  Nation  Council  last  month,  DNA 
shared  its  findings. 

"It  wasn't  really  surprising,"  said  Levon  Henry,  DNA  executive  director. 
"It  was  information  we  sort  of  expected,  in  terms  of  there  are  Navajos  who 
go  to  border  towns  where  the  arrests  statistics  are  higher  for  Navajos." 

For  example,  according  to  the  city  of  Cortez,  Colo.,  Native  Americans 
made  up  47  percent  of  arrests  between  2001-2006.  They  comprise  10  percent 
of  the  general  population. 

In  Bloomfield,  N.M.,  Native  Americans  made  up  31  percent  of  the  arrests 
in  that  same  time  period.  They  comprise  18.5  percent  of  the  population. 

In  the  past  five  years,  there  have  been  two  lawsuits,  filed  against  the 
police  departments  of  Farmington  and  Gallup,  by  Native  Americans  alleging 
use  of  excessive  force  upon  arrest. 

And  in  Flagstaff  there  was  one  case  of  a jail  death,  where  an  inmate's 
medical  condition  was  ignored. 

In  that  same  time  period,  there  were  also  eight  formal  complaints  lodged 
against  the  Farmington  Police  Department  citing  excessive  use  of  force. 
There  were  11  similar  complaints  filed  in  Flagstaff  as  well. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  sued  the  city  of  Gallup  in  2004  for 
discriminatory  hiring  practices  against  Native  Americans. 

According  to  the  report,  there  are  five  Native  police  officers  in 
Farmington,  15  in  Aztec,  N.M.,  two  in  Bloomfield,  nine  in  Page,  six  in 
Winslow,  Ariz.,  and  15  in  Gallup. 

There  are  currently  no  Native  police  officers  in  Flagstaff,  Cortez,  and 
Monticello,  Utah.  From  2001-2006,  no  Natives  even  applied  for  a job  with 
the  city  of  Monticello,  either. 

Though  DNA  requested  information  from  Cuba,  N.M.,  as  well,  the  data  was 
not  provided  in  a timely  enough  manner  to  be  used  in  the  report.  The 
cities  of  Grants,  N.M.,  and  Holbrook,  Ariz.,  provided  no  information  at 
all. 

While  the  numbers  speak  for  themselves,  in  the  report  DNA  stated  that 
there  are  probably  several  more  instances  of  discrimination  than  were 
formally  reported. 

They  cited  the  studies  of  Barbara  Perry,  Ph.D.,  a sociologist  who  spent 
eight  years  at  Northern  Arizona  University  researching  the  effects  of  hate 
crimes  against  the  Dine' . 

According  to  her  findings,  hate  crime  against  Native  Americans  is  so 
common  it  is  usually  just  accepted  as  a normal  part  of  life  - less  than  5 
percent  of  victims  report  incidents  to  the  police. 

Perry's  research  showed  that  the  victims  usually  did  not  report  the 
incidents  because  they  felt  either  that  police  would  not  take  them 
seriously  or  they  feared  the  responding  officers  would  harass  them. 

Henry  said  that  such  fear  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  Navajo 
Nation's  Human  Rights  Commission,  which  was  established  by  the  council 
last  fall. 

"They  took  the  first  step  in  establishing  the  commission  - now  they  have 
to  fund  it,"  he  said.  "It's  vital  that  the  Navajo  people  have  a forum  to 
voice  their  concerns." 

Lawrence  Morgan  (Iyanbito/Pinedale) , speaker  of  the  council,  sponsored 
the  enabling  legislation  for  the  commission.  The  Intergovernmental 
Relations  Committee  approved  its  plan  of  operation  in  February. 

According  to  the  plan  of  operation,  the  purpose  of  the  commission  would 


be  to  hold  public  hearings  in  or  near  border  towns  to  gauge  the  racial 
climate  between  Navajos  and  non-Navajos  and  follow  up  on  written 
complaints  involving  discrimination  against  enrolled  tribal  members. 

In  addition,  it  would  take  the  lead  in  educating  the  public  about  human 
rights  and  serve  as  the  primary  Navajo  Nation  entity  to  address  race 
relation  issues. 

The  commission  would  be  comprised  of  five  members  appointed  to  four-year 
terms,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  council. 

lames  Davis  Hr.,  Morgan's  chief  of  staff,  said  that  any  hiring  would  be 
put  off  until  the  commission  is  funded.  A tentative  budget  has  been  drawn 
up  and  should  be  presented  to  the  council  for  approval  by  the  summer 
session,  he  said. 

Davis  added  that  DNA's  report  highlighted  the  need  for  the  commission. 

"I  think  it  established  the  fact  that  there  is  a vacuum  in  Navajo 
country,  that  this  issue  needs  to  be  addressed  in  some  fashion,"  he  said. 
"Hopefully  the  commission  will  be  up  and  running  by  the  fall." 

But  in  addition  to  enumerating  grievances,  Henry  pointed  out,  the  report 
also  had  some  positive  findings. 

"There  was  one  bright  spot  - the  town  of  Cuba,  N.M.,"  he  said.  "The  town 
was  reaching  out... asking  specifically  for  assistance  from  the  Navajo 
Nation  in  dealing  with  intoxicated  people,  to  be  able  to  help  them  in  a 
culturally  appropriate  way." 

Henry  added  that  Cuba  was  asking  for  assistance  in  cultural  sensitivity 
training  from  the  Navajo  Nation  - training  that,  ideally,  the  commission 
would  be  able  to  help  with  providing. 
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A long  fall  from  grace 

Clinton  vowed  to  help  poorest  in  America 
pineBy  Steve  Young 
syoungfflargusleader.com 
May  13,  2007 

PINE  RIDGE  - Hope  and  promise  were  the  echoes  that  reverberated  from 
Geraldine  Blue  Bird's  porch  eight  years  ago  this  summer. 

Hope  that  an  American  president.  Bill  Clinton,  could  transform  the 
poverty-stricken  land  of  the  Oglala  with  a program  of  government 
assistance  and  private  investment  that  he  called  the  "New  Markets 
Initiative. " 

Promise  that  through  public-private  partnerships,  more  jobs,  better 
housing  and  a brighter  tomorrow  would  be  delivered  to  the  Pine  Ridge 
reservation . 

"Don't  forget  us,"  Blue  Bird  told  the  president  that  Duly  day  in  1999, 
as  they  sat  outside  the  ramshackle  house  and  trailer  out  back  that  she  and 
27  others  shared. 

"These  commitments  we  are  making  today,"  Clinton  replied,  "are  just  the 
beginning. " 

In  those  days.  Blue  Bird  became  the  face  of  that  hope  when  she  received 
a furnished,  double-wide  trailer  from  a Washington,  D.C.,  psychiatrist. 

Today,  her  trailer  is  empty  and  shuttered,  and  Blue  Bird  sits  in  a Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  prison  after  her  conviction  last  year  as  the  leader  of  a 
cocaine  distribution  ring  on  the  reservation. 

Meanwhile,  Clinton's  promise  has  gone  largely  unfulfilled,  though  tribal 
officials  and  leaders  say  that's  more  a result  of  their  inability  to  grab 


the  brass  ring  than  the  fault  of  the  former  president. 

"We've  had  generations  of  people  here  being  dependent  on  the  government, 
not  by  choice,  but  it's  all  part  of  the  treaty  rights  when  we  were  moved 
onto  reservations, " says  Elsie  Meeks,  head  of  a Rapid  City-based 
organization  that  helps  tribal  communities  to  access  and  manage  their 
financial  assets.  "You're  not  going  to  change  that  reality  overnight." 

Clinton  tried.  On  his  tour  of  America's  poorest  communities  in  1999  - 
Pine  Ridge,  Kentucky's  Appalachia,  Los  Angeles'  Watts  neighborhood,  and 
the  ghettos  of  Phoenix  and  East  St.  Louis,  111.  - he  brought  corporate 
leaders  and  Cabinet  secretaries  with  him  to  talk  about  creating  jobs  in 
untapped  markets. 

He  sat  on  Blue  Bird's  porch  and  decried  the  grim  reality  of  three  or 
four  families  crammed  into  reservation  houses.  Mostly,  he  trumpeted  the 
transforming  potential  of  an  economic  boost  called  the  Oglala  Oyate 
Woitancan  Empowerment  Zone. 

Seed  money  to  foster  jobs,  spur  growth  not  fully  tapped 

With  a 10-year,  $20  million  grant  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  officials  in  empowerment  zones  were  supposed  to  use  those 
dollars  as  seed  money  to  leverage  other  government  and  private  money  to 
create  jobs,  build  safe  and  affordable  housing,  improve  education 
standards,  address  drug  and  alcohol  abuse,  and  meet  the  basic  needs  of 
families . 

There  were  successes,  empowerment  zone  executive  director  David  "Tally" 
Plume  says.  Money  from  the  empowerment  zone  helped  to  pay  for  fire 
equipment  on  the  reservation.  It  bought  computers  for  youth  programs,  and 
software  for  schools.  It  helped  to  build  a shelter  for  homeless  veterans, 
a new  jail,  and  the  SuAnne  Big  Crow  Boys  and  Girls  Club. 

Still,  unemployment  is  75  percent,  the  same  as  during  Clinton's  visit. 
Seven  out  of  10  students  drop  out  of  high  school,  as  they  have  for  years. 

And  the  empowerment  zone  saw  its  struggles  as  well. 

For  one  thing,  the  $2  million  a year  promised  under  Clinton  has  been  cut 
under  the  Bush  administration.  For  Pine  Ridge  and  the  other  four 
empowerment  zones  created  in  the  New  Markets  Initiative  tour,  the  annual 
allocation  had  dropped  to  $1,345  million  by  2006. 

Plume  says  almost  $6.5  million  in  empowerment  zone  money  hasn't  been 
spent,  including  $70,000  in  a loan  fund  that  has  been  frozen  by  USDA's 
Rural  Development  Office,  which  oversees  the  program,  after  a foreclosure 
and  several  defaults  on  loans  made  through  that  fund. 

"I  know  organizations  that  have  been  allocated  dollars  that  have  not 
received  disbursements"  from  the  empowerment  zone,  says  Ivan  Sorbel,  head 
of  the  Pine  Ridge  Chamber  of  Commerce.  "We've  ended  up  with  a pile  of 
money  that  is  unusable." 

But  Plume  says  that  $6.5  million  still  can  be  tapped  for  ventures  that 
create  jobs  and  show  a return  for  the  empowerment  zone.  He  also  says  the 
USDA  is  watching  closely  to  see  how  the  Oglala  tribal  courts  handle  the 
defaults  and  foreclosure  before  releasing  the  money  frozen  in  the  loan 
fund . 

Therein  lies  a significant  barrier  to  success  on  the  reservation.  Pine 
Ridge  has  no  uniform  commercial  code.  So  businesses  that  want  to  locate  on 
the  reservation  have  no  guarantee  that  their  assets  will  be  protected 
under  tribal  law.  They  can't  be  sure  they'll  get  justice  if  bills  aren't 
paid  or  loan  payments  aren't  met. 

"With  an  inadequate  court  system,  inadequate  laws  and  an  unstable 
government,  not  much  could  have  happened  no  matter  how  much  you  wanted  it 
to,"  Meeks  says. 

The  failure  to  create  a uniform  commercial  code  and  a court  system  free 
of  meddling  from  the  tribal  council  also  has  created  uneasiness  in  one  of 
the  successes  borne  of  Clinton's  visit  - the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribal 
Partnership  for  Housing.  That  partnership,  involving  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  the  Oglala  Sioux  Housing  Authority,  has  put  70  reservation 
families  into  homes  with  private  mortgages  through  Wells  Fargo,  First 
Mortgage  of  Oklahoma  and  other  lenders. 

"We're  starting  to  see  a housing  market  created  on  the  reservation," 
partnership  executive  director  Emma  "Pinky"  Plume  says. 


On  a reservation  where  more  than  1,000  families  are  on  a waiting  list 
for  low-income  housing  and  there's  a need  for  3,800  housing  units  to  be 
built  during  the  next  decade,  the  partnership  offers  the  seeds  of  hope. 

Sustaining  programs  proves  a vital  but  elusive  goal 

The  lack  of  sustainability  has  been  the  death  knell  for  a number  of 
significant  programs  that  evolved  during  Clinton's  watch.  Among  them: 

The  Youth  Opportunity  Program,  a five-year,  $16  million  project  funded 
by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Beginning  in  August  2000,  it  enrolled  3,000  youths  ages  14  to  21  on  the 
reservation.  It  helped  them  to  earn  their  GED  certificates.  It  saw  that 
they  got  college  classes  they  needed.  It  assisted  them  in  filling  out  job 
applications  and  financial  aid  forms. 

It  made  sure  they  had  a ride  to  school  and  a safe  place  to  play 
basketball  or  softball  afterward.  It  created  youth  centers  across  the 
reservation  with  activity  rooms  and  computers. 

"Our  intention  was  to  keep  it  self-sustaining,"  former  director  Angie 
Eagle  Bull  says  of  the  program.  "But  we  knew  there  was  no  way  to  find  that 
much  money.  The  tribe  didn't  have  the  money  we  needed  for  matching  funds. 
We  couldn't  keep  it  going." 

Welfare  to  Work  received  a grant  of  $2.3  million  from  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  put  150  reservation  residents  into  unsubsidized  jobs  by  Dune  30, 
2001. 

It  succeeded  in  training  a lot  of  people,  says  Terry  Albers,  its  former 
director.  But  with  few  businesses  on  the  reservation,  "there  were  no  jobs 
for  them  to  take  anyway,"  he  says. 

When  the  grant  ended,  the  program  died,  too. 

When  they  are  finally  able  to  begin  spending  the  remaining  $6.5  million 
in  empowerment  zone  funds,  David  Plume  says  he  hopes  his  board  will  direct 
those  dollars  to  sustaining  the  empowerment  zone  when  the  grants  end. 
Suggestions  to  accomplish  that  include  erecting  buildings  on  the 
reservation,  then  leasing  them  for,  say,  a bank  or  a convenience  store. 

At  the  very  least,  he  says,  they  have  to  move  away  from  simply 
dispensing  grants  to  anyone  who  wants  to  start  a business  and  go  more  with 
loans  that  create  interest. 

Small  businesses  offer  realistic  hope  so  far  unmet 

"I  think  our  biggest  success  so  far,"  Plume  says,  "is  the  movement  of  my 
board  from  a grant  mentality  to  working  to  try  to  be  more  sustainable." 

Sustainability,  he  suggests,  will  fulfill  Clinton's  hope  and  promise.  It 
probably  won't  result  in  corporations  relocating  to  Pine  Ridge,  as  Clinton 
once  suggested.  More  realistically,  it  will  be  barbershops  and  clothing 
stores  and  auto  repair  shops  - none  of  which  exist  now  on  the  reservation. 

Of  course,  that  enthusiasm  is  tempered  by  the  reality  of  tribal  life 
here,  symbolized  so  dramatically  by  the  $6.1  million  SuAnne  Big  Crow  Boys 
and  Girls  Club  that  rose  from  the  landscape  east  of  town  in  2000  and  2001. 

With  its  restaurant,  gym,  indoor  pool  and  computer  rooms,  it  should  be 
the  shining  light  of  Clinton's  reservation  visit  - an  emporium  of  fun  and 
learning  for  reservation  children. 

But  the  pool  has  been  unusable  for  the  past  two  months,  shut  down  by  an 
inoperable  heater  that  costs  $14,000  to  fix,  center  director  Chick  Big 
Crow  says.  And  there  is  no  pile  of  money  to  fix  it,  she  says. 

"We  have  an  endowment,"  Big  Crow  says.  "But  it's  not  enough  yet  to  cover 
everything  we  want  to  do." 

Maybe  that  time  will  come  some  day,  she  says.  Maybe  then  the  hope  and 
promise  will  be  fulfilled. 

Eight  years  after  an  American  president  came  calling  at  Pine  Ridge,  this 
much  remains  obvious:  They're  not  there  yet. 

Reach  reporter  Steve  Young  at  331-2306. 

Copyright  c.  2007  Argus  Leader  Media.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Tribes  set  to  battle  feds  on  eagles'  status 
Kate  Nolan 

The  Arizona  Republic 
May  11,  2007 

Federal  wildlife  authorities  may  face  lawsuits  from  Indian  tribal  leaders 
in  Arizona  who  are  upset  over  the  handling  of  their  views  on  the  proposed 
delisting  of  bald  eagles  as  endangered  species. 

Tribal  leaders  walked  out  of  a Wednesday  session  at  Cabela ' s in  Glendale, 
threatened  legal  action  and  affirmed  their  unified  opposition  to  taking 
the  bald  eagles  off  the  list. 

Benjamin  Tuggle,  Southwest  regional  director  for  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  invited  13  Arizona  tribes  to  the  hearing  after  the 
tribes  charged  they  hadn't  been  consulted  on  the  issue.  The  San  Carlos 
Apaches  had  passed  a resolution  against  delisting. 

The  bald  eagle  is  sacred  to  many  Native  Americans,  and  20  percent  of  the 
animals'  50  breeding  areas  in  Arizona  are  on  Indian  land. 

Tuggle  called  the  meeting  so  tribes  could  express  concerns  and  he  could 
clarify  the  eagle  delisting  process,  which  Fish  and  Wildlife  first 
proposed  in  1999. 

After  Tuggle  acknowledged  that  the  delisting  decision  was  beyond  the 
scope  of  his  regional  office,  tribal  leaders  increasingly  questioned 
whether  their  comments  would  have  any  impact. 

Tuggle  said  the  decision  would  be  based  entirely  on  scientific  findings. 

Paul  Schmidt,  a Fish  and  Wildlife  official  from  Washington,  D.C., 
explained  that  the  agency  would  protect  bald  eagles  if  they  are  delisted, 
but  his  comments  stirred  debate  about  why  he  wasn't  specifically 
addressing  Arizona's  bald  eagle  population  of  43  breeding  pairs. 

The  Tucson-based  Center  for  Biological  Diversity  and  Maricopa  Audubon 
have  sued  the  government,  making  a case  that  Arizona's  eagles  are  an 
endangered  population  segment  apart  from  the  20,000  eagles  in  the  rest  of 
the  country  that  appear  to  have  recovered  after  being  decimated  by 
pesticides  in  the  1950s. 

"That's  what  everyone  in  this  room  came  to  hear  about,"  said  Verbena 
Seiber  of  the  Fort  McDowell  Yavapai  Apache  Environmental  Department. 

Loretta  lackson,  preservation  officer  for  the  Hualapai  Tribe,  said  her 
tribe  opposes  delisting  and  saw  little  purpose  in  the  meeting. 

"It  seems  the  decision  has  already  been  made,  and  that  doesn't  encourage 
a two-way  dialogue,"  lackson  said. 

Angela  Garcia  Lewis  of  the  Gila  River  Indian  Community  raised  questions 
about  federal  obligations  to  consult  with  tribal  governments  on  decisions 
that  affect  them  under  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act. 

Steve  Spangle,  Fish  and  Wildlife's  manager  for  Arizona,  said  that  the 
agency  received  no  responses  to  letters  sent  to  tribal  authorities  during 
the  public  comment  periods  over  the  lengthy  delisting  process. 

That  raised  the  issue  of  whether  tribes  can  be  viewed  as  the  public. 
Federal  law  maintains  that  government  agencies  must  respect  tribal 
sovereignty  and  communicate  with  tribes  government  to  government. 

"We  are  not  the  community  of  Fountain  Hills.  We  are  a tribal  community 
that's  been  around  since  before  the  U.S.  Constitution.  In  respect  to  that, 

I would  hope  you  could  readjust,"  Seiber  told  the  federal  officials. 

"The  feeling  here  is  not  good.  And  the  reason  is  that  you  are  talking 
about  our  religious  belief,"  said  Wendsler  Nosie  Sr.,  chairman  of  the  San 
Carlos  Apache  Tribe.  "It's  always  been  part  of  U.S.  policy  that  it's  bad 
to  discuss  religion. 

"The  eagle  experienced  death  like  we  did,  genocide  like  we  did.  When 
people  thirst  for  water,  the  bird  will  come  show  you. 

"But  there's  more  to  this.  We're  not  dummies,"  Nosie  said,  protesting 


that  mining  and  development  forces  had  more  access  to  government  decision- 
makers than  Indian  tribes  do. 

Tuggle  said  he  was  sympathetic  but  insisted  that  the  delisting  decision 
would  be  based  on  science. 

Dr.  Robin  Silver,  a non-Indian  audience  member  who  is  board  chairman  of 
the  Center  for  Biological  Diversity,  said  biological  data  support  the 
tribes'  view  that  the  eagles  should  remain  protected. 

"I'll  be  the  first  to  admit  the  (biological  evidence)  is  not 
unequivocal,"  Spangle  said. 

Tribal  leaders  pressed  for  further  talks  with  Tuggle  before  a decision 
is  made. 

"Will  you  commit  to  a date  to  discuss  these  issues?"  a San  Carlos  tribal 
representative  asked.  Tuggle  answered  no. 

Nosie  and  the  San  Carlos  tribal  delegation  then  walked  out. 

"This  last  response  - that's  it.  They're  not  going  to  listen  because 
it's  already  been  decided,"  Nosie  said  in  the  hallway.  He  said  he  would 
meet  with  other  tribal  governments  to  consider  legal  action. 

Raymond  Aspa,  the  fish  and  game  director  for  the  Colorado  River  Indian 
Tribes,  remained  inside  and  told  the  federal  authorities:  "You  gentlemen 
probably  have  good  intentions,  but  this  may  be  the  end.  There  probably 
will  be  further  legal  action.  That's  why  these  gentlemen  left.  They're 
done  with  you." 

Where  that  leaves  the  process  is  subject  to  question. 

"We  had  this  meeting  because  we  had  the  courage  to  come  and  listen," 
Tuggle  said.  "I  learned  that  the  traditional  way  we  communicate  with  the 
tribes  doesn't  work.  I don't  have  a defense." 

Leigh  Kuwanwisiwma,  director  of  the  Hopi  Cultural  Preservation  Office, 
said  he  sees  no  reason  to  change  the  endangered  status  of  Arizona  eagles. 
The  Hopis  have  made  a pact  with  the  Navajo  Nation  to  manage  the  region's 
golden  eagles,  he  said,  suggesting  a similar  pact  should  be  created  for 
bald  eagles. 

"It's  a good  reason  to  hold  off  and  keep  our  birds  protected  until  we 
see  how  it  works  out,"  he  said. 
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Feathers  prohibited  at  graduation  attire  at  NSU 
By  EDDIE  GLENN 
Tahlequah  Daily  Press 
May  11,  2007 

NSU  has  a higher  percentage  of  American  Indian  students  than  any  other 
university  in  the  nation,  and  since  the  school  hosts  an  annual  week-long 
symposium  on  Indian  culture,  some  students  who  attended  last  week's 
graduation  ceremonies  were  surprised  when  they  were  told  they  would  have 
to  leave  their  culture  at  the  door. 

Warren  Hawk  graduated  Saturday  with  a master's  degree  in  education.  But 
before  the  commencement  ceremony  began,  organizers  told  him  he  would  have 
to  remove  the  eagle  feather  and  medicine  wheel  he  was  wearing. 

According  to  Hawk,  a member  of  the  Lakota  tribe,  organizers  threatened 
to  have  him  removed  from  the  ceremony  by  campus  police  if  he  didn't  comply 
with  the  graduation  dress  code:  gown,  cap,  and  a rope  of  a specific  color 
(depending  on  the  degree  obtained)  around  the  neck,  but  no  feathers. 

Hawk  said  he  removed  his  feather  until  right  before  he  walked  across  the 
stage  to  receive  his  diploma,  when  he  put  it  back  on. 

"There  was  one  other  [American  Indian]  student  who  came  up  to  me  and 


asked  me  about  it,"  Hawk  said.  "I  told  her  they  want  uniformity,  so  take 
it  off  for  now,  but  put  it  back  on  later,  which  is  what  I did.  A couple  of 
students  did  comply,  and  it  was  really  sad  that  they  didn't  really  get  to 
wear  their  feathers  at  all." 

Hawk  said  he  understands  the  reasoning  behind  the  graduation  dress  rules 
but  he's  still  disappointed  that  a school  that  is  so  intrinsically  tied  to 
native  culture  - like  NSU,  which  actually  began  as  the  Cherokee  Women's 
Seminary  - would  not  allow  feathers  at  graduation. 

"I  know  their  intention  wasn't  to  exclude  people,"  he  said.  "Their 
intention  was  to  keep  people  from  doing  outrageous  things.  But  for  us,  an 
eagle  feather  is  not  something  that's  given  out  haphazardly.  You  have  to 
earn  it;  you  have  to  accomplish  something.  It  was  given  to  warriors  when 
they  did  great  accomplishments.  With  the  push  among  Indian  people  for 
education,  graduation  is  an  accomplishment,  not  just  for  the  graduate  but 
for  all  their  people." 

Hawk  sent  out  a mass  e-mail  about  his  experience  Saturday,  and  got 
responses  from  other  American  Indian  students  who  said  their  graduations 
weren't  quite  as  strict. 

"I  got  e-mails  from  Wyoming,  South  Dakota,  all  over,"  he  said.  "They 
said  that  where  they  graduated,  [wearing  eagle  feathers  during  graduation] 
was  actually  encouraged." 

But  according  to  NSU  Dean  of  Enrollment  Management  Services  Bill  Nowlin, 
graduation  is  an  academic  ceremony  with  very  specific  guidelines  for  dress 
and  feathers  just  aren't  part  of  those  guidelines. 

"It's  not  just  about  feathers,"  Nowlin  said.  "There  are  guidelines  on 
academic  regalia,  and  what  can  be  added  to  it.  I've  checked  with  other 
universities  in  Oklahoma,  and  they  have  the  same  guidelines.  Everybody  has 
a culture,  everybody  has  a history,  and  everybody  has  sacrificed.  We  can't 
say,  'These  people  can  [vary  from  the  graduation  regalia  requirements], 
but  these  people  can't.'" 

Neal  Weaver,  NSU  vice  president  for  university  relations,  said  he 
doesn't  see  the  graduation  restrictions  as  a ban  on  eagle  feathers,  but 
rather  a preservation  of  another  kind  of  culture:  academia. 

"What  we're  concerned  about  is  preserving  the  tradition  of  academic 
regalia,"  said  Weaver.  "Everything  we  wear  has  meaning  - very  much,  I 
would  imagine,  like  native  traditions.  The  ropes,  for  example,  are  a 
different  color  for  a bachelor's  degree  than  for  a master's  degree,  and  a 
Ph.D.  is  another  color." 

Weaver  said  American  Indian  students  can  wear  traditional  items  like 
eagle  feathers  any  place  and  any  time  they  want  on  campus  - except  at 
graduation . 

"That's  the  case  across  the  country,"  he  said.  "There's  not  a school  in 
Oklahoma  that  allows  non-academic  regalia  to  be  worn  at  graduation." 
Contact  Eddie  Glenn  § eglenn@tahlequahdailypress.com. 
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Virginia  tribes'  recognition  bill  passes  House 
by:  Bobbie  Whitehead  / Indian  Country  Today 
May  7,  2007 

WASHINGTON  - The  U.S.  House  of  Representatives'  Natural  Resources 
Committee  has  given  its  approval  to  a bill  that  would  grant  six  Virginia 
Indian  tribes  federal  recognition. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  Virginia  tribes  have  sought  federal 
recognition  through  legislation,  the  Resources  Committee  took  action  on 


the  bill  April  25,  sending  it  to  the  full  House.  The  committee's  action 
improves  the  bill's  chances  of  consideration  by  the  House,  according  to 
Rep.  lames  P.  Moran,  D-Va.,  who  introduced  the  bill  in  March. 

While  opponents  to  the  federal  recognition  bill  have  argued  that  the 
Virginia  tribes  would  be  allowed  to  utilize  the  federal  Indian  Gaming  Act, 
the  bill  includes  an  amendment  that  prohibits  the  tribes  from  pursuing 
gaming. 

The  six  tribes  seeking  federal  recognition  under  the  Thomasina  E.  Iordan 
Indian  Tribes  of  Virginia  Recognition  Act  include  the  Chickahominy, 
Chickahominy  - Eastern  Division,  Upper  Mattaponi,  Rappahannock,  Monacan 
and  Nansemond  tribes. 

"I  feel  good  that  the  bill  has  come  out  of  committee  and  is  moving  to 
the  House,"  said  Chief  Stephen  Adkins  of  the  Chickahominy  Tribe.  "I  think 
we've  come  a long  way,  and  I'm  very  optimistic  that  it  will  pass  the  full 
House.  Governor  Tim  Kaine  has  been  supportive.  There's  been  a lot  of 
grass-roots  support,  and  I think  it's  a victory  for  the  Virginia  tribes, 
and  it  positions  us  for  our  rightful  place  in  history." 

Chief  Barry  Bass  of  the  Nansemond  Tribe  said  Virginia  Indians  have  been 
hoping  for  approval  from  the  Resources  Committee. 

"Of  course,  I think  there  were  some  changes  in  the  bill  regarding  the 
gaming,  but  we're  still  pushing  for  the  federal  recognition,"  Bass  said. 
"We're  just  hoping  that  the  bill  will  keep  going  ahead.  That's  what  we've 
been  wanting  for  years;  and  hopefully,  it  will  continue  to  move.  I think 
we  have  some  good  support,  but  at  the  same  time,  I think  there  are  some 
people  with  issues  over  gaming.  We've  tried  to  resolve  that  every  way 
possible . " 

Chief  Kenneth  Branham  of  the  Monacan  Nation  said  the  tribes  did  agree  to 
include  an  amendment  addressing  gaming  issues,  but  he  said  he  didn't 
believe  the  amendment  would  affect  the  tribes  in  the  future. 

"We're  happy  the  bill  has  gotten  out  of  the  committee,"  Branham  said. 
"We're  looking  forward  to  working  with  the  people  to  get  this  bill  through 
and  continue  to  work  to  make  the  federal  recognition  beneficial  to  our 
people  in  Virginia." 

Moran  has  worked  to  push  approval  of  a federal  recognition  bill  for 
Virginia  tribes  since  the  1990s. 

"The  Resources  Committee,  under  Chairman  Rahall's  leadership, 
understands  that  the  Virginia  tribes  greatly  deserve  federal  recognition," 
Moran  said  in  a press  release.  "The  Native  Americans  who  greeted  the  first 
English  settlers  at  lamestown  have  been  ignored  by  the  federal  government 
for  400  years.  Today,  with  the  Committee's  action,  we  are  a step  closer  to 
righting  this  historical  injustice." 

As  the  lamestown  2007  Commemoration  kicks  off  in  May,  the  Virginia 
tribes  had  hoped  to  be  federally  recognized  prior  to  the  400th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  lamestown,  the  first  permanent  English  settlement. 

"The  eyes  of  the  world  turn  to  lamestown  ...  for  the  400th  anniversary," 
Moran  said.  "Our  goal  is  for  the  Virginia  tribes  to  share  that  spotlight, 
proudly  representing  a living  history  of  the  Commonwealth  as  Virginia's 
fully  recognized  Native  American  tribes." 

Moran  said  about  562  tribes  have  received  federal  recognition.  However, 
their  treaties  were  signed  with  the  United  States,  whereas  Virginia's 
Indian  tribes  signed  their  treaties  with  the  kings  of  England.  Although 
eight  of  Virginia's  tribes  have  received  recognition  by  the  state,  none 
has  received  recognition  by  the  federal  government. 

While  federal  recognition  requires  substantial  documentation  showing 
continuity  of  existence,  Virginia  Indians  faced  the  destruction  of  records 
of  their  Indian  identity  under  the  Virginia  Racial  Integrity  Act  of  1924. 
Through  this  act,  the  state's  then-Vital  Records  Registrar  Walter  Plecker 
reclassified  Virginia  Indians  as  "colored,"  removing  their  Indian  racial 
designation  from  birth,  marriage  and  death  certificates,  and  threatened  to 
imprison  anyone  claiming  the  Indian  racial  designation. 

Copyright  c.  1998  - 2007  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Dudge  Affirms  Delta  Smelt  Ruling,  DWR  Files  Appeal! 
by  Dan  Bacher 
May  13th,  2007 

The  Department  of  Water  Resources  on  May  7 appealed  the  April  18  court 
order  giving  it  60  days  to  shut  down  its  export  pumps  unless  it  receives 
authorization  from  the  DFG  to  "take"  protected  Delta  smelt  and  Chinook 
salmon.  The  Governor  and  his  staff  have  apparently  committed  themselves  to 
destroying  Delta  smelt,  Chinook  salmon  and  other  species  that  depend  upon 
the  Bay-Delta  estuary  for  their  survival. 

Dudge  Affirms  Delta  Ruling,  DWR  Files  Appeal 
by  Dan  Bacher 

An  Oakland  judge,  after  reviewing  additional  material  submitted  by  the 
State  Department  of  Water  Resources  (DWR),  on  April  18  refused  to  back 
down  from  his  earlier  order  to  stop  water  exports  from  the  South  Delta 
until  an  incidental  take  permit  for  endangered  fish  is  obtained. 

Superior  Court  Dudge  Frank  Roesch  ordered  the  agency  to  "cease  and 
desist"  from  operation  of  the  Harvey  0.  Banks  Pumping  Plant  Operation 
until  the  agency  has  obtained  authorization  under  the  California 
Endangered  Species  Act  (CESA)  from  the  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  (DFG) 
with  regard  to  their  "incidental  take"  of  Delta  smelt,  winter-run  Chinook 
salmon  and  spring-run  Chinook  salmon. 

Mike  Lozeau,  the  lawyer  for  The  Watershed  Enforcers  Alliance,  a project 
of  the  California  Sportfishing  Protection  Alliance,  filed  the  lawsuit  last 
December  to  stop  the  destruction  of  endangered  fish  in  the  pumps  at  a time 
when  the  Delta  is  in  its  worst-ever  crisis. 

The  Delta  smelt  population  has  plummeted  from  a population  of  800,000  in 
2001  to  around  30,000  fish  at  present.  Three  other  species,  threadfin  shad, 
juvenile  striped  bass,  and  longfin  smelt,  also  crashed  to  historic  low 
levels  after  the  Department  of  Water  Resources  began  increases  of 
1,000,000  acre  feet  of  water  per  year  starting  in  2002. 

"It  was  obvious  to  the  judge  that  DWR  had  failed  to  comply  with  CESA  for 
over  a decade,"  said  Bill  Dennings,  executive  director  of  the  California 
Sportfishing  Protection  Alliance.  "We'll  be  perched  over  the  shoulder  of 
DFG  watching  them  see  if  they  require  DWR  to  comply  with  the  law.  In  the 
next  18  months,  we'll  either  save  the  Delta  or  lose  it  forever." 

Lester  Snow,  Director  of  DWR,  strongly  disagreed  with  the  judge's  final 
decision  and  said  the  agency  would  file  an  appeal. 

"We  are  disappointed  that  the  Alameda  court  has  denied  our  request  for 
a hearing  to  present  additional  information  on  the  Department's  actions  to 
address  methods  of  compliance  with  the  state's  endangered  species  act," 
said  Snow.  "Instead,  the  60-day  clock  starts  ticking  on  what  would  be  a 
devastating  blow  to  the  state's  water  system  if  the  State  Water  Project's 
Delta  pumps  are  stopped." 

"We  intend  to  appeal  the  decision,  but  at  the  same  time  have  also 
applied  for  a consistency  determination  with  the  Department  of  Fish  and 
Game  that  we  hope  will  be  granted  in  early  May.  A determination  that  the 
State  Water  Project's  operations  under  the  federal  fish  opinions  is 
consistent  with  state  law  will  address  the  court's  finding  and  allow  us  to 
move  forward  with  the  important  work  of  developing  a long  term 
conservation,  protection  and  recovery  plan  for  the  delta  and  keep  water 
moving  throughout  the  state,"  said  Snow. 

On  April  20,  DWR  requested  from  the  judge  an  automatic  stay  of  the 
judgment  on  appeal  or  for  an  order  staying  the  enforcement.  The  judge 
granted  the  stay. 

Carl  Torgersen,  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Operation  and  Maintenance 
for  DWR,  pointed  out  a dire  scenario  if  the  request  for  a stay  wasn't 
granted.  "The  economic,  agricultural  and  environmental  consequences  of 


shutting  down  the  Banks  Pumping  Pumping  Plant  would  be  severe,  far 
reaching  and  would  adversely  impact  the  State,  its  citizens  and 
environment  for  a significant  time  into  the  future,"  he  stated. 

However,  Bill  Dennings  countered  that  "a  reduction  of  exports  to  late 
1990  levels  would  clearly  not  be  an  unreasonable  burden  to  south-state 
water  users,  especially  as  the  Metropolitan  Water  District  is  on  record  as 
having  a two  year  water  supply  in  reserve." 

The  Department  of  Water  Resources  then  on  May  7 appealed  the  April  18 
court  order  giving  it  60  days  to  shut  down  its  export  pumps  unless  it 
receives  authorization  from  the  DFG  to  "take"  protected  Delta  smelt  and 
Chinook  salmon. 

DWR  also  withdrew  its  request  to  DFG  for  a consistency  determination 
that  federal  government  authorization  of  the  incidental  take  is  consistent 
with  state  environmental  law.  DWR  claimed  it  was  "moving  toward  a 
comprehensive  fisheries  protection  plan  in  conjunction  with  DFG  and  the 
federal  government." 

The  SWP  provides  some  or  all  of  the  drinking  water  to  24  million  people 
in  California,  including  the  cities  of  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego.  The 
water  also  irrigates  775,000  acres  of  cropland  in  the  San  Doaquin  Valley. 

After  issuing  the  preliminary  ruling,  Dudge  Roesch  originally  gave  DWR 
15  days  to  provide  any  additional  information  to  the  court  that  would 
impact  the  permit  process  - and  the  parties  in  the  lawsuit  agreed  to 
extend  the  deadline  from  April  6 to  April  11. 

In  spite  of  all  of  the  "additional  information"  the  Department  of  Water 
Resources  provided  to  the  judge,  it  is  significant  that  Roesch 's  mind 
wasn't  changed  in  confirming  his  order  to  shut  down  the  pumps.  Governor 
Arnold  Schwarzenneger  and  the  Department  of  Water  Resources  are  committed 
to  fighting  the  judge's  order,  rather  than  doing  the  right  thing  and 
complying  with  the  law. 

Meanwhile,  Gary  Mulcahy,  the  governmental  liaison  for  the  Winnemem  Wintu 
(McCloud  River)  Tribe,  informed  me  that  Derry  Dohns  of  the  Department  of 
Water  Resources  and  other  state  officials  agreed  to  give  the  tribe  a seat 
on  the  Delta  Vision  Stakeholders  Panel. 

The  Winnemen  Wintu  held  a war  dance  in  September  2004  at  Shasta  Dam 
against  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  plans  to  raise  the  dam.  The  tribe  has 

been  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle  to  stop  the  enlargement  of  the  dam  and 

to  halt  the  South  Delta  Improvement  Project  and  other  plans  to  export  more 

Delta  at  a time  when  the  estuary  is  in  severe  crisis. 

When  Secretary  of  Resources  Mike  Chrisman  announced  the  formation  of  a 
41-member  Delta  Stakeholders  Group  to  advise  the  "Blue  Ribbon  Task  Force" 
in  February,  he  completely  excluded  recreational  anglers  and  Indian  Tribes 
from  the  group,  even  they  are  impacted  by  the  state  and  federal  government 
plans  for  the  Delta  more  than  anybody  else. 

Due  to  heavy  political  pressure  by  fishing  groups,  Chrisman  appointed 
Dohn  Beuttler,  conservation  director  of  the  California  Sportfishing 
Protection  Alliance,  in  March. 

The  appointment  of  Mulcahy  and  Beuttler  is  a positive  step,  although  it 
is  unfortunate  that  the  Governor  tried  to  exclude  recreational  anglers  and 
Indian  Tribes  from  the  Delta  Vision  process  in  his  original  appointments 
to  the  stakeholders  group. 

The  stakeholders  group  is  heavily  stacked  with  the  same  water 
contractors  and  political  hacks  that  are  responsible  for  the  decline  for 
the  decline  of  Delta  fisheries.  Political  insiders  believe  that  the  Delta 
Vision  process  represents  an  effort  to  gain  political  support  for  the 
construction  of  a peripheral  canal  that  would  destroy  the  Delta  ecosystem. 
Copyright  c.  2000-2007  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Independent  Media  Center. 
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Expert  says  tribes  need  to  admit  meth  is  a problem 
By  The  Associated  Press 
May  7,  2007 

LINCOLN,  Neb.  - Before  problems  stemming  from  methamphetamine  use  on 
American  Indian  reservations  can  be  alleviated,  tribes  first  must 
acknowledge  that  the  drug  is  a problem,  said  a member  of  North  Dakota's 
Chippewa  tribe.  Turtle  Mountain  Band. 

"Most  people  don't  want  to  admit  they  have  a problem  as  an  individual, 
let  alone  a whole  community,"  said  Karrie  Azure-Elliott,  deputy  director 
of  the  Tribal  ^Judicial  Institute. 

The  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  reported  in  November  that 
American  Indians  have  an  abuse  rate  of  1.7  percent,  compared  with  0.7 
percent  for  whites,  and  that  some  reservations  have  addiction  rates  of  30 
percent . 

But  many  communities  deny  there's  a meth  problem,  a mentality  that 
hinders  prevention  and  treatment,  Azure-Elliott  said  Monday  at  the  Midwest 
Methamphetamine  Conference.  Meth  is  an  addictive  stimulant  that  can  be 
prepared  or  "cooked"  in  makeshift  labs  with  over-the-counter  cold  tablets, 
common  household  chemicals  and  fertilizers. 

Also  known  as  crank,  ice  or  crystal,  meth  can  be  smoked,  snorted, 
swallowed  or  injected.  Meth  produces  a quick,  strong  high  and  can  lead  to 
paranoia  and  terrible  fits  of  withdrawal.  Experts  say  it  is  as  harmful  as 
heroin  and  cocaine. 

According  to  the  2004  National  Survey  on  Drug  Use  and  Health,  about  11.7 
million  Americans  ages  12  and  older  said  they've  tried  meth  and  1.4 
million  said  they'd  used  it  in  the  past  month. 

Azure-Elliott  said  American  Indians  on  reservations  are  susceptible  to 
meth  addictions  because  they  often  live  in  poverty  and  have  limited 
employment  opportunities  - factors  commonly  attributed  to  drug  use. 

Another  issue,  she  said,  is  the  infiltration  of  the  Mexican  drug  cartels 
into  reservations  for  the  sole  purpose  of  selling  drugs. 

The  American  Indian  congress  estimates  that  70  percent  of  all  meth  in 
the  U.S.  is  smuggled  from  Mexico.  Drug  rings  often  set  up  shop  on 
reservations  because  there  are  complex  criminal  jurisdiction  issues  and 
police  forces  are  limited,  according  to  the  congress. 

Dim  Snow,  vice  chairman  of  the  Winnebago  tribe,  said  meth  first  came  to 
the  reservation  in  northeast  Nebraska  about  five  years  ago. 

He  said  efforts  to  curb  meth  use  arose  from  community  concern.  A task 
force  was  set  up,  and  prevention  initiatives  were  implemented  in  the 
schools.  Tribal  police  started  stopping  suspicious  vehicles.  The  court 
system  was  adjusted  to  provide  stricter  punishment  for  meth-related  crimes. 

"You  just  got  to  try  to  use  all  your  resources  to  combat  this  thing,"  he 
said . 

Derry  Stubin,  a meth  researcher  whose  daughter  is  serving  a six-  to  10- 
year  prison  term  for  meth-related  charges,  said  more  American  Indians  are 
entering  rehab  programs  for  meth  than  alcoholism. 

And  one  stint  often  isn't  enough,  he  said.  Many  people  are  coming  back 
four  or  five  times. 

"It's  really  tough  to  treat,"  said  Stubin,  a member  of  the  Ponca  tribe. 

Azure-Elliott  said  meth  addicts  have  difficulty  getting  appropriate 
treatment  on  reservations  because  most  programs  last  only  for  30  to  45 
days,  and  it  takes  18  months  to  get  the  drug  completely  out  of  the  body. 

"It's  such  an  addictive  drug,"  she  said. 

Snow  said  the  Winnebago  utilize  state  treatment  programs  offered  by 
Nebraska  and  South  Dakota  and  have  been  requesting  longer  stays  to  help 
people  kick  the  habit  for  good. 

Copyright  c.  2007  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Columbus  critics  slam  Dems,  Ritter 
SEEK  STATE  HOLIDAY'S  END 
By  Deri  Clausing  Denver  Post  Staff  Writer 
May  9,  2007 

American  Indian  groups  accused  Gov.  Bill  Ritter  and  Democratic 
legislative  leaders  Tuesday  of  political  cowardice  for  denying  their 
request  to  eliminate  the  Columbus  Day  holiday  in  Colorado  in  the 
just-ended  session. 

Representatives  of  the  American  Indian  Movement  of  Colorado  gathered  on 
the  state  Capitol  steps  to  express  their  disappointment  with  Democrats, 
who  took  control  of  the  legislature  and  governor's  office  this  year  for 
the  first  time  in  nearly  half  a century. 

With  that  leadership  change,  they  said,  they  hoped  to  finally  get  the 
controversial  holiday  knocked  off  Colorado's  books. 

"We  believed  it  was  the  perfect  opportunity  to  break  from  the  past,"  Kim 
Cameron  said. 

The  group  has  been  trying  for  years  to  end  the  celebration  of 
Christopher  Columbus,  who  they  say  was  responsible  for  genocide  against 
American  Indians. 

However,  she  said,  the  Democratic  leadership  "showed  political  cowardice 
in  failing  to  address  anti-Indian  racism." 

Glenn  Morris  said  the  group  had  been  working  with  Sen.  Suzanne  Williams, 
an  Aurora  Democrat  of  Cherokee  ancestry,  to  draft  legislation  to  do  away 
with  Columbus  Day,  but  that  legislative  leaders  scuttled  it. 

Morris  said  Ritter  and  legislative  leaders  told  them  the  time  was  not 
right  to  deal  with  such  a divisive  issue. 

"When  is  the  time  right  to  reverse  racism?"  he  asked,  noting  that 
resolutions  against  genocide  in  places  like  Sudan  and  Armenia  were  passed 
by  lawmakers  this  year. 

Ritter's  spokesman,  Evan  Dreyer,  said  the  governor  disagrees  "with  any 
characterization  that  we  are  not  taking  seriously  issues  of  importance  to 
Colorado's  American  Indian  communities." 

"The  offices  of  the  governor  and  lieutenant  governor  are  actively 
working  with  our  tribes  and  American  Indian  communities  on  ways  to  create 
jobs  and  economic  opportunities,"  Dreyer  said.  "We're  focusing  on 
improving  health  care  and  education  as  well  as  protecting  civil  rights, 
improving  public  safety  and  fighting  racial  discrimination.  The  governor 
and  lieutenant  governor  feel  very  strongly  about  doing  all  we  can  in  these 
areas,  and  we  are." 

According  to  the  activists,  17  states  have  done  away  with  holidays 
honoring  Columbus. 

Capitol  bureau  chief  Deri  Clausing  can  be  reached  at  303-954-1555  or 
jclausing@denverpost . com . 

Copyright  c.  2007  The  Denver  Post  or  other  copyright  holders. 
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Spitzer,  Senecas  meet  as  friends 
May  11,  2007 

First  session  ends  with  no  settlement  on  collecting  sales  taxes  from 
Indian  nation.  Friday,  May  11,  2007The  Associated  Press 

Buffalo  - Seneca  Indian  Nation  President  Maurice  John  led  more  than  50 
tribal  members  on  a march  from  the  United  Nations  to  Gov.  Eliot  Spitzer's 
New  York  City  offices  Thursday  for  a meeting  between  the  two  elected 
leaders . 

It  was  the  first  time  3ohn  and  Spitzer  have  met  amid  tension  over  the 
state's  plan  to  collect  sales  tax  on  reservation  sales  of  cigarettes  and 
gasoline  to  non-Indian  customers,  an  issue  that  has  led  to  violence  in  the 
past . 

The  meeting  was  described  as  introductory  and  produced  no  agreement  on 
the  taxation  issue. 

"Fie  agreed  to  listen  to  us,  we  listened  to  him,  we  shook  hands.  We  leave 
as  friends,"  John  said.  "We  were  welcomed  with  diplomacy.  We  respect  him 
very  much." 

The  Senecas  maintain  that  federal  treaties  dating  to  the  1700s  shield 
them  from  the  state's  tax  laws.  Avoiding  state  sales  tax  allows  the  tribe 
to  sell  large  quantities  of  goods  at  reduced  prices. 

"There  are  differences  we  have  with  the  Seneca  Nation.  We  have 
differences  with  a number  of  the  Indian  nations,"  Richard  Rifkind,  special 
counsel  to  the  governor,  told  NY1  news.  "We  believe  that  these  should  be 
resolved  through  discussions,  negotiations,  and  as  long  as  there  is  good 
faith  on  both  sides,  we  believe  they  can  be  resolved." 

Tribal  councilor  3.C.  Seneca  said  the  meeting  accomplished  its  goal  of 
opening  communication  between  the  state  and  tribe,  which  has  8,000  members, 
most  living  on  two  Western  New  York  reservations. 

Both  sides  have  said  they  want  to  avoid  the  violent  clashes  that  shut 
down  part  of  the  Thruway  when  the  issue  was  raised  in  1997. 

Copyright  c.  2007  Syracuse  Online,  LLC.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Future  of  rez  technology  looking  good 
By  3ohn  Christian  Flopkins 
Dine'  Bureau 
May  7,  2007 

WINDOW  ROCK  - Navajo  Nation  Delegate  Leonard  Tsosie  has  high  hopes  for 
the  future  of  technology  on  the  reservation  and  in  rural  areas  across  the 
state . 

"Dust  think  if  Navajo,  Anglo  and  Flispanic  children  who  live  in  rural 
areas  of  the  state  had  wireless  laptops,  how  much  better  they  would  do  in 
school  and  in  life,"  he  says. 

FHis  vision  is  nothing  new. 

"When  Leonard  Tsosie  first  ran  for  a New  Mexico  State  Senate  seat  in  the 
early  1990s  he  had  a plan,  a vision  and  a determination  to  make  a 
difference  in  New  Mexico  tribal  communities,"  Deanne  Whitehorse,  the  New 
Mexico  tribal  librarian  at  Crownpoint,  said. 

Technology  efforts 

One  of  Tsosie' s first  technology  efforts  in  the  Senate  was  to  support 
the  tribal  library  programs,  Whitehorse  said.  Today,  New  Mexico  Tribal 
Libraries  offer  Internet  and  technology  support  in  Native  American 
communities  across  New  Mexico,  she  added. 


"He  is  a leader  when  it  comes  to  technology  initiatives.  We  can  do  so 
much  more  now.  I think  he  saw  that  coming  a long  time  ago/'  Whitehorse 
said . 

After  15  years  in  the  state  senate,  Tsosie  now  brings  his  interest  in 
technology  to  the  Nation.  He  envisions  chapter  houses,  schools,  homes  and 
hogans  (traditional  Navajo  dwellings)  connected  to  the  Internet  with  high 
speed  capability  through  an  effort  known  as  the  Internet  to  the  Hogan 
Initiative.  Navajo  Technical  College  and  the  Navajo  Nation  Department  of 
Information  Technology  are  building  a robust  wireless  system  to  bridge  one 
of  the  largest  digital  divides  in  the  country.  The  ITTH  initiative  also 
includes  the  development  of  digital  television  services,  which  are  being 
planned  and  engineered  by  the  Ramah  Navajo  School  Board,  KNME-TV  and 
Navajo  Nation  Broadcast  Services. 

Tsosie  accelerated  these  efforts  by  convening  a series  of  community 
meetings  throughout  2005  and  2006  with  scientists,  engineers,  educators, 
phone  company  owners,  television  producers  and  Navajo  language  speakers 
who  came  together  to  share  plans,  resources  and  technical  knowledge. 

"We  would  not  be  where  we  are  in  the  development  of  a Navajo  Nation 
wireless  grid  without  (his)  ability  to  bring  technology  experts  together. 

I give  him  credit  for  moving  the  effort  forward,"  said  Dr.  Elmer  Guy,  the 
President  of  Navajo  Technical  College. 

Guy  sees  Tsosie  as  "a  leader  who  took  the  challenge"  to  move  tribal 
technology  forward.  "This  is  one  of  the  last  digital  divides  in  New 
Mexico,"  Guy  said.  It  will  require  a cooperative  effort  to  make  sure  no 
families  are  left  behind,  Guy  added. 

The  families  Guy  thinks  of  are  mostly  Navajo,  living  in  the  mountainous 
terrain  of  Northwestern  New  Mexico.  The  rugged  terrain  has  made  it 
difficult  for  even  phone  connectivity,  internet  access  and  electrical 
lines . 

Connections 

Connecting  hogans  and  other  homes  in  Northwestern  New  Mexico  with 
wireless  technology  has  not  been  an  easy  task;  phone  companies  can  not 
make  a return  on  their  investment  to  the  limited  customer  base.  The  job 
also  presents  additional  challenges  of  state  and  tribal  right  of  ways. 

But,  with  technology  advances,  things  that  were  not  possible  a few  years 
ago  are  more  than  possible  now,  says  Harold  Skow,  director  of  the  Navajo 
Nation's  Department  of  Information  Technology.  "We  are  building  out  the 
broadband  infrastructure  with  fiber  optic,  communication  towers,  wireless 
Motorola  canopy,  microwave  and  wireless  access  points.  The  network  will 
create  a redundant  path  that  will  provide  a fail-safe  communication 
network,"  Skow  said. 

Navajo  Technical  College  and  the  DIT  recently  secured  national 
recognition  for  its  technology  planning  at  the  Government  Information 
Technology  Executive  Council  conference  in  Orlando  in  March.  Skow  credits 
the  initiative's  recognition  to  Tsosie's  vision. 

End  of  the  divide 

The  initiative  creates  the  capability  of  delivering  real  time 
information  to  Navajo  communities  and  ranching  families  living  in  remote 
areas  of  the  Southwest,  Skow  says.  The  internet  will  provide  seniors  with 
health  information  and  access  to  doctors,  while  school  children  will  be 
able  to  access  homework  assignments  so  they  do  not  fall  behind  in  school, 
he  added. 

"It  is  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  digital  divide,"  Skow  said. 

The  initiative  has  even  more  of  an  impact,  according  to  Tsosie.  "The 
process  of  what  we  have  done  here  is  a model  for  other  tribes  and  rural 
communities,"  Tsosie  said. 

Continuity 

To  ensure  continuity  of  the  effort,  as  he  transitioned  to  the  tribal 
council,  Tsosie  met  with  his  New  Mexico  Senate  replacement,  Lynda  Lovejoy, 
and  found  that  she  supported  the  effort  wholeheartedly  by  sponsoring  both 
appropriation  and  capital  outlay  bills.  During  the  recent  state 
legislative  session,  Lovejoy  won  $550,000  in  funding  for  the  initiative. 


"I  am  very  grateful.  She  is  quite  knowledgeable  about  higher  education, 
and  I have  no  doubt  that  she  will  continue  to  support  the  effort,"  Guy 
noted . 

The  second  phase  of  the  initiative  will  focus  on  content  in  the  Navajo 
language . 

"It  is  about  time  that  our  Navajo  grandmothers  and  grandfathers  receive 
information  in  their  home  language,"  Tsosie  says.  "It  is  like  a weaving; 
now  that  we  have  started,  we  are  not  going  to  stop  until  the  rug  is 
finished  and  the  rug  is  intricately  designed  from  all  directions  and  in 
Navajo  language." 

Tsosie  said  he  had  always  envisioned  a Navajo-like  Big  Bird  a 'Sesame 
Street'  character  that  could  teach  Navajo  children  their  language,  as  well 
as  English. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  initiative  project  is  from  10:00  a.m.  to  4 p.m.. 
May  18,  at  the  Ramah  Navajo  School  in  Pinehill,  N.M. 
lohn  Christian  Hopkins  can  be  reached  at  hopkinsl960@hotmail.com 
or  by  calling  505-371-5443. 
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Tribal  governments  can  both  help  and  hamper  economic  growth 
by:  David  Melmer  / Indian  Country  Today 
May  8,  2007 

RAPID  CITY,  S.D.  - Tribal  government  will  have  to  separate  itself  from 
its  businesses  and  support  the  growth  of  the  private  economy  before  any 
real  economic  benefits  can  be  realized,  experts  said  at  the  April  17  9th 
Great  Plains  Regional/Tribal  Economic  Summit. 

Socialistic  economies,  present  on  many  reservations,  are  no  longer 
advisable;  but  a market-based  economy,  which  drives  most  of  the  world's 
economic  success,  is  now  preferred. 

A tribal  government  that  taxes  and  imposes  fees  on  private  businesses  in 
the  attempt  to  create  a revenue  stream  for  itself  is  also  not  in  the  best 
interest  of  a reservation's  successful  business  community,  attendees  heard. 

"We  are  slowly  getting  into  corporate  structures  and  getting  the  tribe 
away  from  running  the  businesses,"  said  Sam  Allen,  Flandreau  Santee  Sioux 
Tribe.  The  Flandreau  Santee  imposes  a tax  on  sales  by  businesses  on  the 
reservation,  but  only  the  same  amount  imposed  by  the  state  in  order  to 
keep  the  state  out  of  the  tribe's  business  by  leveling  the  playing  field. 

Panelists  agreed  that  charging  large,  imposing  license  and  business  fees 
or  high  tax  rates  on  private  businesses  is  a deterrent  to  future  business 
development . 

A major  issue  on  every  tribal  government's  agenda  is  the  task  of 
building  a solid  and  sustainable  economy  on  reservations,  but  it  seems 
that  each  year  the  same  agenda  appears  with  little  progress  to  report. 

A stronger  voice  is  rising  from  the  people  who  work  at  the  grass-roots 
level,  who  see  the  private  ownership  of  businesses  as  the  answer  to 
creating  a successful  market-based  economy. 

"Fortune  500  companies  reported  they  made  $780  billion  in  profit;  there 
are  512  federally  recognized  tribes,  what's  the  difference?"  said  Lance 
Morgan,  CEO  of  Ho-Chunk  Inc.  and  a keynote  speaker  at  the  economic  summit. 

"They  have  a legal  support  system,  200  years  of  government.  We  have  a 
government  imposed  on  us,"  he  said. 

Morgan  pointed  out  that  on  the  national  level,  the  federal  government  is 
involved  in  25  percent  of  businesses,  but  tribal  governments  are  involved 
in  75  - 80  percent  of  businesses  within  their  jurisdiction. 

"They  have  a free  exchange  of  land;  they  get  the  best.  We  get  poor. 


unstable  governments  and  trust  land  that  holds  us  back,  and  the  side 
effects  impair  the  free  flow  of  capital,"  Morgan  said. 

As  a reminder,  Morgan  pointed  out  that  after  World  War  II,  the  United 
States  flourished  economically  while  other  countries  recovered  and  then 
switched  to  market-based  economies.  The  United  States  moved  to  a market- 
based  economy  in  the  '80s  and  then  again  flourished,  but  the  reservations 
were  locked  out  of  the  economic  change. 

"Money  was  flowing  in  the  country  that  was  attached  to  land  and  equity. 
We  were  not  getting  anything,"  he  said. 

The  economic  success  of  Ho-Chunk  Inc.  on  the  Winnebago  Reservation  is 
the  result  of  creating  a "fake  economy,"  Morgan  said.  That  company  is 
under  the  auspices  of  the  tribal  government,  but  is  not  operated  by  the 
government  and  it  was  driven  by  forces  outside  the  government. 

"Tribally  led  economies  are  models  for  failure,"  Morgan  said,  comparing 
the  tribal-led  economic  models  with  that  of  Russia. 

Experts  in  tribal  economic  development  agreed  that  tribal  government 
involvement  is  necessary,  but  that  the  government  should  not  be  in  the 
business  of  operating  businesses.  On  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Reservation, 
tribally  owned  entities  such  as  a grocery  store  and  the  oldest  phone 
company  on  any  reservation  in  the  country  are  both  successful  and 
essential  to  the  reservation. 

It  may  have  been  necessary  for  the  tribe  to  own  those  businesses  in 
order  to  provide  the  needed  services  to  the  communities  involved,  because 
a private  owner  may  not  have  been  able  to  acquire  the  capital  needed  to 
achieve  the  necessary  size  of  business. 

Larger  tribally  owned  businesses  may  also  act  as  the  anchor  for  many 
smaller,  privately  owned  businesses  on  a reservation,  experts  said.  But 
the  businesses  owned  by  the  tribe  must  be  left  to  operate  on  their  own  and 
separate  from  the  tribal  politics,  business  executives  said. 

Elsie  Meeks,  executive  director  of  First  Nations  Oweesta  Corporation, 
told  the  group  that  what  she  mostly  heard  from  the  panelists  was  about 
tribal  governments,  not  entrepreneurial  ventures. 

"Many  tribes  have  not  been  good  at  business;  private  business  is  more 
successful,"  Meeks  said. 
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DuPont  residents  chastise  council  over  tribal  land  issue 
Fleather  Frye 
For  The  Olympian 
May  9,  2007 

DUPONT  - The  city  should  stay  out  of  the  Nisqually  tribe's  efforts  to 
acquire  more  than  500  acres  owned  by  Fort  Lewis,  several  residents  told 
the  City  Council  during  a heated  meeting  Tuesday  night. 

"The  DuPont  City  Council  has  no  business  being  in  this  one  way  or 
another,"  said  Charles  Aly,  a DuPont  resident. 

Tribal  leaders  say  the  property  is  part  of  their  ancestral  home. 

"Our  main  gathering  area  was  right  here  at  Sequalitchew, " said  Cynthia 
Iyall,  Nisqually  Tribal  Chairwoman. 

The  Fort  Lewis  golf  course  is  on  the  property  in  question.  It  is 
adjacent  to  DuPont. 

Nisqually  tribal  officials  approached  Fort  Lewis  officials  in  October 
about  transferring  the  land.  Army  officials  have  agreed  to  discuss  the 
plan,  but  neither  party  has  set  an  official  date  for  doing  so,  said  Capt. 
Walter  Botwinski,  an  Army  liaison  for  DuPont. 


In  early  April,  Iyall  asked  DuPont  Mayor  Steve  Young  if  the  city  would 
support  the  tribe  in  its  efforts  to  open  talks  with  Fort  Lewis.  During  a 
work  session,  council  members  agreed  to  review  a draft  of  a resolution  to 
that  end.  Young  said. 

"Based  on  the  direction  council  has  taken  previously,  it  seemed 
reasonable,"  Young  said.  DuPont  previously  had  teamed  with  the  tribe  on 
other  projects,  most  recently  on  the  city's  new  civic  center. 

Divided  residents 

The  resolution  and  transfer  have  deeply  divided  residents,  as  evidenced 
by  Tuesday's  packed  meeting  and  stormy  commentary  from  people  on  both 
sides  of  the  issue. 

"The  opinion  of  the  city  should  be  that  we  don't  want  this,"  said  DuPont 
resident  John  Campbell.  "We  don't  want  a casino  in  our  front  yard." 

Law  prohibits  gaming  on  tribal  land  that  is  not  part  of  it's  original 
reservation,  said  Nisqually  Tribal  Attorney  Thor  Hoyte. 

"The  tribe  has  wanted  to  regain  some  of  its  traditional  lands  since  it 
was  kicked  off,"  Hoyte  said.  "It  is  not  a land  grab;  it  is  attempt  to  make 
the  community  whole  again." 

Hoyte  said  the  tribe  would  compensate  Fort  Lewis  for  the  land.  The  tribe 
"does  have  plans"  for  the  land,  he  said,  adding  that  he  could  not  comment 
on  them. 

Aly  said  the  golf  course  is  a major  source  of  recreation  for  soldiers, 
and  it  would  send  the  wrong  message  to  the  troops  to  take  something  they 
enjoy  at  a time  when  many  are  away  at  war. 

"I  would  just  like  (council)  to  note  how  much  opposition  there  is  to 
this,"  said  Rachel  Nelson,  who  owns  a business  near  the  property.  "And  how 
little  we  know  about  who  owns  that  land  and  how  important  that  it  is  to 
us . " 

"I'm  not  a golfer,  and  I'm  not  a military  retiree,"  said  resident  Mike 
Brown.  "And  I am  sympathetic  to  concerns  of  Native  American  sovereignty. 
But  this  is  not  a sovereignty  issue.  I can't  understand  why  my  city 
government  is  taking  an  advocacy  position  on  this." 

The  draft  resolution  has  been  withdrawn  and  the  matter  put  to  rest. 

Young  said.  The  resolution  was  never  brought  before  council  for  a vote, 
let  alone  passed,  he  said. 

Acquiring  the  land  likely  will  take  many  years,  Hoyte  said. 

"This  effort  will  continue.  It  will  continue  with  or  without  DuPont,"  he 
said . 
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Program  reintroduces  horses  to  tribe 
By  Scott  Rains  The  Lawton  Constitution 
May  7,  2007 

LAWTON  (AP)  - The  introduction  of  the  horse  into  the  Comanche  tribe's 
culture  ages  ago  led  to  their  rise  through  history  as  "Lords  of  the 
Plains. " 

Lynn  Schonchin  is  hoping  to  reintroduce  the  horse  into  everyday  life  and 
knot  the  ties  these  animals  have  with  Comanche  culture. 

"All  Comanches,  young  and  old,  are  invited  to  take  this  class," 

Schonchin  said.  "I  want  people  to  be  comfortable  around  the  horses,"  he 
said  while  noting  that  the  animals  are  "highly  perceptive,  they  pick  up  a 
person's  fear  or  anxiety." 


Schonchin  said  the  classes  are  a way  for  Comanche  people  to  become 
familiar  with  these  equestrian  counterparts. 

The  idea  is  to  begin  with  basic  skills  such  as  approaching  the  horses 
and  getting  used  to  taking  care  of  the  animals.  Feeding,  brushing  and  hoof 
picking  soon  will  transition  to  advanced  interaction,  such  as  haltering, 
hitching  and  saddling  the  horses.  When  the  time  is  right  and  everyone  is 
comfortable,  then  the  riding  lessons  will  begin,  he  said. 

Horses  run  through  the  pasture  at  the  foothills  of  the  Wichita  Mountains 
adjoining  the  60  acres  of  pasture  land.  A strong  stock  of  horses  running 
free  and  feeding  off  the  lush,  green  grass  present  a flashback  to  a time 
not  too  distant. 

Historian  T.R.  Fehrenbach  has  traced  the  Comanche's  split  from  their 
ancestral  Shoshone  kin  to  the  introduction  of  the  horse  into  the  culture. 
Within  300  years,  the  Comanche  people  became  known  for  their  horsemanship 
and  ability  to  breed  a durable  and  unique  stock  of  ponies  which  helped 
maintain  their  nomadic  lives  and  their  abilities  to  sustain  through 
hunting  and  warfare. 

Comanches  are  believed  to  have  been  the  first  native  people  on  the 
plains  to  utilize  the  horse  extensively,  and  as  such,  they  were  the  source 
for  other  plains  tribes  of  the  horses  that  made  the  buffalo  culture 
possible,  according  to  Fehrenbach. 

Schonchin  is  the  perfect  candidate  to  lead  this  present  day  undertaking. 

Presently,  there  are  17  horses  ranging  from  two  9-month  old  colts  to  a 
7-year-old  Appaloosa  named  "Red  Man." 

Originally,  Comanche  Housing  had  27  wild  mustangs  they  needed  to  be  rid 
of. 

The  Environmental  Program  took  the  horses  over  five  years  ago  and  since 
then  have  upgraded  the  stock  to  include  thoroughbreds. 

Standing  out  among  the  herd  is  a painted  pony  - an  icon  historically 
affixed  to  the  image  of  the  Comanche  warrior  on  horseback,  firing  arrows 
while  shielding  himself  by  riding  clinging  to  the  side  of  the  animal. 

Students  in  the  classes  will  have  the  opportunity  to  work  with  the 
animals  and  help  name  the  two  colts,  Schonchin  said. 

Also,  they  will  have  the  opportunity  to  see  Schonchin  and  Wombley  Smith 
break  two  2-year-old  fillies  and  get  them  ready  for  riding. 

Schonchin  said  Smith  is  a good  hand  and  comes  from  a similar  background 
as  his. 

"We  both  grew  up  where  it  was  like,  find  one  (a  horse),  catch  one  and 
hang  on  if  you  want  to  go  to  town,"  he  said. 

While  Schonchin 's  not  expecting  that  kind  of  adeptness  of  the  pupils, 
the  response  he's  received  from  tribal  members  lets  him  know  there  is  a 
desire  by  the  Comanche  people  to  rediscover  that  personal  link  with  the 
horse . 

A riding  arena  is  a dream  Schonchin  would  like  to  see  become  reality  and 
one  day,  the  establishment  of  a Comanche  Nation  riding  club. 

With  the  Comanche  Nation  Fair  looming  in  September,  this  year's  theme  is 
"Comanche  Moon:  Legacy  of  the  Horse." 

Along  with  Schonchin  and  Smith,  it  is  hoped  two  or  three  students  will 
be  ready  to  ride  in  this  year's  fair  parade. 
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A special  day  at  Acoma 

Acoma  and  National  Trust  cement  partnership 
By  Dim  Tiffin 


Cibola  County  Bureau 
May  7,  2007 

SKY  CITY,  PUEBLO  OF  ACOMA  - An  exchange  of  gifts  was  the  highlight  of  a 
special  ceremony  Sunday  afternoon  at  the  Sky  City  Cultural  Center  and 
Haak'u  Museum,  as  175  tribal  officials,  staff  and  representatives  of  the 
National  Trust  for  Historical  Preservation  cemented  a partnership  expected 
to  last  for  decades  to  come 

On  a cold,  blustery  day,  under  a 40  feet  by  70  feet  white  tent,  Richard 
Moe,  president  of  the  National  Trust,  presented  Pueblo  of  Acoma  Gov.  Jason 
Johnson  with  a memorial  plaque  indicating  Sky  City  is  now  an  historical 
preservation  site,  which  will  allow  additional  funding  for  preservation  of 
historical  artifacts  and  cultural  items.  Johnson  then  presented  Moe  with  a 
traditional  Acoma  blanket  and  an  Acoma  pot,  representing  the  tribe's 
pledge  to  honor  its  membership  in  the  National  Trust.  Moe  promptly 
shouldered  the  blanket  saying  he  was  cold,  to  the  excited  approval  and 
much  applause  from  those  attending  the  ceremony. 

Special  for  Acoma 

"This  is  a special  day  for  Acoma, "Johnson  said.  "This  has  been  in  the 
works  for  many  years,  under  three  leaderships  since  the  late  Reginald 
Pasqual  (former  Governor)  first  talked  about  being  in  a partnership  with 
the  National  Trust,"  he  said. 

"The  village  on  top  of  the  mesa  is  special  to  us  and  holds  a special 
place  for  our  people, "he  said. 

Sky  City,  the  oldest  continuously  inhabited  community  on  the  North 
American  continent,  is  the  first  Native  American  historic  site  and  only 
the  28th  nationwide.  The  San  Esteban  del  Rey  Mission,  completed  in  1640  AD, 
is  undergoing  renovation  and  with  the  partnership  with  the  National  Trust, 
funding  will  be  available  to  continue  renovation  and  preservation  for  it 
as  well. 

Attending  the  ceremony  from  the  Pueblo  of  Acoma  with  Johnson,  were: 

First  Lt.  Gov.  Gregory  Histia;  Second  Lt.  Gov.  Ray  Vicente;  and  Tribal 
Interpreter,  Curtis  Torivio;  members  of  the  administration  staff; 

Historical  Preservation  Office  staff;  Tribal  Council  members;  and  Brian 
Vallo,  former  executive  director  of  the  preservation  office  and  the 
cultural  center,  who  was  thanked  by  several  speakers  for  his  efforts  in 
getting  the  partnership  with  the  trust.  Tribal  Secretary  Donavan  Howeya 
was  not  able  to  attend. 

Honor  for  the  National  Trust 

"This  (to  be  here)  is  an  enormous  honor  for  those  affiliated  with  the 
National  Trust,"  Moe  said.  "This  is  the  dream  of  many  people  since  1999 
when  we  heard  of  it  (Sky  City),  and  you  can't  appreciate  the  wonder,  the 
splendor  and  the  history  unless  you  see  it,"  he  said. 

"The  San  Esteban  del  Rey  Mission  is  part  of  this  experience  and  it  is 
wonderfully  interpreted.  We  at  the  National  Trust  try  to  preserve  the  best 
of  the  American  experience  and  we  are  impressed  with  the  commitment  of 
this  Pueblo  to  preservation.  It  is  unlike  anything  I've  seen,  it  is  truly 
profound,"  Moe  said. 

Prudy  Correa,  Haak'u  Museum  planner,  told  the  Independent  prior  to  the 
ceremony  that  the  partnership  with  the  National  Trust  is  important  to 
Acoma,  which  has  been  here  hundreds  of  years. 

"It  is  an  honor  to  finally  be  recognized  as  an  historical  site  for  our 
people, "she  said. 

"We  will  be  able  to  reap  the  benefits  of  funding  and  expertise  of  the 
National  Trust  for  the  preservation  of  our  culture, "she  said. 

Due  recognition 

"I  feel  this  is  due  recognition  for  us  for  being  indigenous  to  America," 
Duane  Mousseau,  an  assistant  in  the  Acoma  Business  Enterprise  office,  told 
the  Independent  prior  to  the  ceremony. 

"A  lot  of  people  come  here  from  all  over  the  world  and  when  they  come 
down  from  the  village  they  tell,  us  how  much  they  like  it, "Germaine  Reed, 
a banquet  assistant  at  Sky  City  Hotel  Casino,  said  prior  to  the  ceremony. 

"I  am  happy  knowing  that  we  are  the  first  Native  American  site  to  be  named 


to  the  National  Trust/'  she  said. 

"This  is  a positive  moment.  Our  people  are  not  fully  educated  on  what 
exactly  this  means.  Once  they  are  fully  aware,  it  will  make  a good  impact 
on  our  people, "lanet  Riley,  cultural  center  administrative  assistant,  told 
the  Independent  prior  to  the  ceremony.  "This  will  help  preserve  our 
ancestral  homes  and  our  mission  on  top  of  the  mesa  for  future  generations, 
"she  said. 

Significant  partnership 

"The  partnership  is  extremely  significant.  We  have  so  much  to  learn 
about  this  culture,"  Mary  Thompson  of  Olympia,  Wash.,  a member  of  the 
National  Trust's  board  of  directors,  said  before  the  ceremony  started. 

Accompanying  her  to  the  ceremony  was  Maxine  Moul  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  a 
member  of  the  National  Trust's  board  of  advisors,  who  said:  "This  is  a 
very  good  illustration  of  diversity  within  the  Trust  and  to  help  preserve 
the  cultural  landscape  as  well  as  individual  structures." 

The  story  of  Acoma  started  before  the  discovery  of  Coronado,  said 
Theresa  Pasqual,  director  of  the  tribe's  Historical  Preservation  Office, 
the  final  speaker  during  the  ceremony.  "Acomas  have  always  welcomed 
visitors,  and  tribal  elders  and  our  administration  are  continuing  that 
tradition  and  helping  us  look  to  the  future, "she  said.  "Today  the  story 
continues,  for  our  people,  for  the  future, "she  said. 

To  contact  reporter  Him  Tiffin,  call  (505)  287-2197 
or  e-mail:  jtiffin.independent@yahoo.com. 

Copyright  c.  2007  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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Explosions  terrify  two  Rocky  Boy  women 

Elizabeth  Doney  Havre  Daily  News  edoney@havredailynews.com 
May  7,  2007 

ROCKY  BOY  - A miracle.  That's  what  Rocky  Boy  resident  Glenn  Eagleman 
said  saved  his  two  girls'  lives  after  a propane  line  explosion  tore  through 
their  house  on  April  26.  The  explosion  left  only  the  living  room  portion 
of  the  home  partly  intact  - the  part  of  the  home  where  they  were  sitting 
on  separate  couches. 

Theresa  Small,  28,  and  Celecia  Eagleman,  16,  were  watching  television, 
doing  laundry  and  talking  on  the  phone  when  their  house  went  deadly  silent. 
"A  moment  before  the  explosion,  the  air  got  really  quiet  - like  everything 
went  on  mute,"  Small  said.  "Then  I noticed  that  the  air  was  heavy  and  I 
looked  over  at  Celecia  to  ask  her  if  she  felt  it,  too,  but  I didn't  even 
get  a chance.  Then  there  was  a big  boom  and  I woke  up  with  a coffee  table 
on  me  and  heard  my  dad  calling  my  name."  Small  said  she  began  crawling 
towards  where  she  knew  the  front  door  should  be,  but  the  floor  was  all 
crooked  and  "tilted  in  crazy  ways"  with  debris  all  over.  She  said  she 
remembers  thinking,  "We  have  to  get  out  of  here." 

The  glass  in  the  front  window  had  shattered  out,  the  entire  house  had 
lifted  off  the  foundation  and  turned  about  8 inches  clockwise  with 
insulation  spreading  far  out  on  the  "Haystack"  hills.  The  entire  metal 
front  door  blew  completely  off  it's  hinges. 

If  either  of  them  had  decided  to  go  to  their  rooms,  they  would  have  been 
ripped  to  shreds  just  like  the  walls  and  insides  of  those  rooms.  Luckily, 
they  were  both  in  the  only  part  of  the  house  that  could  have  kept  them 
alive.  Glenn  Eagleman  was  working  about  a thousand  feet  away  from  the 
house  on  a pick-up,  when  he  heard  the  sound  barrier  break  and  looked  up, 
expecting  to  see  a jet.  Instead  he  saw  his  house  in  shambles,  with  the 


sick  realization  that  his  girls  were  inside  that  house.  He  ran  to  the 
house  to  see  his  niece  Celecia  Eagleman  standing  dazed  at  the  doorway  with 
blood  trinkling  down  her  lip.  He  helped  her  away  from  the  house,  while 
calling  for  his  daughter,  Theresa  Small.  Small,  who  was  also  bleeding  from 
the  mouth,  started  crawling  to  his  voice  and  Eagleman  helped  her  out 
through  the  window  which  the  glass  had  shattered  out  of  seconds  before. 

Both  women  suffered  mild  concussions  with  numerous  bruises  and  minor 
back  injuries  but  were  denied  urgent  care  access  at  the  Rocky  Boy  Health 
Center,  which  was  closed  by  the  time  they  arrived  there  at  4:30  p.  m. 

"They  just  opened  a month  ago  and  it's  supposed  to  be  urgent  care,  which 
is  what  their  big  sign  says  outside  their  new  building, " Glenn  Eagleman 
said.  "What's  urgent  about  it?  They  turned  us  away  in  a life  or  death 
situation."  He  said  after  receiving  no  help  at  the  Indian  Health  Service, 
he  raced  the  girls  to  the  meat  market  where  he  called  911  and  the  on-call 
EMT's  Larry  Bernard,  Melissa  Swan,  Bonnie  Dixen  and  Henry  Sutherland,  Hr. 
Arrived  about  20  minutes  later  to  escort  them  via  ambulance  to  the 
Northern  Montana  Hospital  in  Havre. 

"I  was  really  scared  and  jumpy,  there  was  pain  in  the  back  of  my  head 
and  a lot  of  pain  in  my  back,"  Small  said  of  her  injuries.  "It  was  a very 
scary  feeling,  even  for  me,"  Glenn  Eagleman  said.  "I  didn't  expect  to  find 
them  alive  when  I looked  up  and  saw  my  house  shredded  apart.  They  were 
both  bleeding  and  Celecia  kept  saying  she  couldn't  breathe." 

The  Red  Cross  of  Havre  put  the  family  up  for  the  weekend  at  the  Town 
House  Inn,  while  they  tried  to  work  out  living  arrangments  with  the 
Chippewa  Cree  Housing  Department  and  relatives.  The  family  went  to  stay 
with  Glenn  Eagleman ' s mother  a few  miles  away  from  his  own  home. 

The  incident  is  being  investigated  by  the  Rocky  Boy  criminal 
investigator  Grace  Her  Many  Horses,  who  expects  to  give  a report  out  by 
Tuesday  and  the  state  fire  marshall,  who  is  also  still  investigating  the 
scene . 

Glenn  Eagleman  was  invited  to  an  emergency  housing  meeting  called  by 
Chipppewa  Cree  Tribal  Council  to  attend  to  the  matter  of  the  explosion, 
the  faulty  propane  line  and  sewage  ground  seepage.  The  seepage  is  believed 
to  have  caused  a second  explosion  when  the  hot  water  heater  ignited  - a 
normal  procedure  to  light  the  propane  tank,  which  heats  the  water  . 

Instead,  the  ignitor  light  the  propane  gas  that  was  a heavy,  thick  and 
invisible  cloud  inside  the  home,  seeping  out  of  a broken  line  underneath 
the  modular  home. 

The  home  was  purchased  with  22  other  homes  out  of  Lethbridge,  Alberta, 
Canada  through  HUD  funding.  The  family  moved  into  the  modular  in  May  of 
1999  on  a scattered  homesite  location  just  outside  the  agency.  They 
experienced  problems  with  groundwater,  which  Glenn  Eagleman  believes  led 
to  the  explosion.  "What  happened  was  every  spring,  my  crawl  space  would 
get  filled  with  water  every  time  it  rained,"  he  said.  "Housing  hired  a 
private  contractor  to  complete  a foundation  drain  with  perforated  pipe 
along  the  back  wall  of  the  house  and  pumped  it  through  a pipe  in  the 
coulee.  That  design  was  supposed  to  take  the  water  from  the  crawl  space, 
but  it  never  worked  because  the  contractor  Ken  Blatt  of  Arrow  Construction 
stated  that  when  they  dug  the  pipe  they  also  dug  up  two  natural  springs 
and  water  just  started  gushing  up  from  the  ground.  The  water  had  a hard 
time  seeping  into  the  ground  because  it  was  a high  groundwater  area. 

My  backyard  was  constantly  water  logged  because  there  was  already  so 
much  water  under  the  ground.  After  the  first  time,  we  could  smell  a sewer 
smell,  which  was  really  methane  gas."  Glenn  Eagleman  said  he  believes  that 
doing  laundry  shook  the  pipe  until  it  broke,  which  spilled  raw  sewage  into 
the  crawl  space.  That  in  turn  had  eventually  converted  to  methane  gas  with 
invisible  vapors.  "I  knew  one  of  the  explosions  was  from  that  methane  gas. 
When  you  first  walked  into  the  house,  that  day  especially,  you  could 
really  smell  it.  That  smell  was  so  strong  it  was  just  burning  my  nose.  I 
kept  thinking,  why  were  there  two  explosions?"  he  said. 

"My  daughter  had  every  window  open  in  the  house  the  day  of  the  explosion 
to  air  out  the  smell.  In  the  back  of  my  mind  I kept  thinking  about  that 
methane  gas  that  was  there.  "The  methane  gas  outside  and  below  the  house 
exploded  seconds  after  the  propane  line  seepage  lit  up  when  the  propane 
water  heater  thermostat  kicked  in  to  reheat  the  water,"  Eagleman  explained. 


An  insurance  adjuster  for  the  Housing  Department  was  out  at  the  scene 
Thursday  and  will  determine  the  amount  of  insurance  money  the  home  will  be 
entitled  to  for  replacement,  as  the  house  was  insured.  The  family  will  get 
money  to  rebuild  through  housing,  hopefully  within  the  next  few  months, 
but  the  new  house  will  not  be  complete  for  at  least  a year,  according  to 
the  housing  director  Susie  Hay. 

"It's  a miracle  these  girls  are  alive  and  here  today,"  Glenn  Eagleman 
stated.  "I'm  thankful  for  that.  I just  feel  so  sorry  for  these  girls  - 
they  are  just  tramautized . " All  the  family's  possessions  were  destroyed, 
including  precious  photos  of  Small's  late  brother  who  was  killed  in  a 
tragic  car  accident  just  before  they  moved  into  the  house. 

The  community  along  with  the  housing  department  had  a fund  raiser  dinner 
to  help  the  family  with  expenses.  Glenn  Eagleman  is  a tribal  game  warden 
and  his  supervisor  gave  him  paid  leave  while  he  and  his  girls  took  time  to 
get  housing,  clothing,  medical  attention  and  counseling  situated. 

"I  don't  feel  safe  anywhere,"  Celecia  Eagleman  said  of  her  post- 
tramautic  stress  indicators.  Both  the  women  experience  nightmares  and  are 
still  shook  up  over  the  incident,  Glenn  Eagleman  said.  "I  don't  like 
leaving  them  for  too  long  because  I know  that  they  need  my  security,"  he 
said.  "I  do  my  best  to  reassure  them  that  what  happened  was  a rare  thing 
and  try  to  make  them  feel  at  ease.  They  are  wary  now.  They  are  constantly 
on  guard  - even  a door  slamming  makes  them  jump." 

Copyright  c.  2007  Havre  Daily  News,  Inc.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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McCain  swears  off  tribal  money,  but  accepts  contributions  from  lobbyists 
By  Susan  Crabtree 
May  8,  2007 

Sen.  John  McCain  (R-Ariz.),  who  led  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee 
investigation  into  the  lack  Abramoff  scandal,  has  sworn  off  taking  tribal 
money  in  his  presidential  campaign  but  continues  to  accept  donations  from 
lobbyists  whose  firms  represent  tribal  clients. 

McCain  spokesman  Danny  Diaz  said  the  senator  believes  that  tribes  can 
spend  their  money  in  other  ways.  He  added  that  McCain  implemented  the  ban 
on  tribal  money  when  he  became  chairman  of  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs 
Committee  in  the  midst  of  the  Abramoff  scandal,  before  the  panel  began 
probing  the  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  the  tribes  paid  the  former 
lobbyist . 

Diaz,  however,  would  not  explain  why  McCain  would  not  extend  that  policy 
to  lobbyists  representing  tribes. 

Other  members,  such  as  Rep.  Tom  Cole  (R-Okla.),  who  chairs  the  National 
Republican  Congressional  Committee  and  is  the  only  registered  member  of  an 
Indian  tribe  in  Congress,  say  they  believe  that  tribes  should  not  be 
punished  for  the  Abramoff  scandal  and  should  be  free  to  be  as  active  in 
the  political  process  as  possible  - including  in  the  political  fundraising 
arena . 

Cole  said  he  respects  McCain's  decision  not  to  accept  money  from  tribes, 
stressing  that  any  member  is  free  to  establish  his  or  her  own  policy  about 
fundraising.  But  Cole  argues  that  the  Abramoff  scandal  is  a lobbying 
scandal,  not  an  Indian  scandal. 

"I  don't  know  one  tribe  that  was  found  to  have  done  anything  wrong  - in 
fact,  they  were  the  victims,"  Cole  said  last  month  in  an  interview.  "But 
what  Abramoff  and  others  were  doing  was  clearly  criminal.  Tribes  have  the 
right  to  participate  in  the  system  because  if  they  are  not  looking  out  for 
their  interests,  nobody  else  will." 


With  his  lackluster  first-quarter  presidential  fundraising  numbers, 
however,  McCain  cannot  afford  to  alienate  potential  donors  on  K Street, 
many  of  whom  either  represent  tribes  or  tribal  interests  directly  or  are 
employed  at  firms  with  lucrative  tribal  clients. 

But  in  accepting  these  contributions,  McCain  could  be  making  himself 
vulnerable  to  some  of  the  very  same  tribal  ties  he  wants  to  avoid. 

Scott  Reed,  who  competed  with  Abramoff  for  tribal  clients  prior  to  the 
probe,  inherited  at  least  one  of  Abramoff' s clients  while  McCain  was 
investigating  the  scandal.  Reed's  firm,  Chesapeake  Enterprises, 
represented  the  Saginaw  Chippewa  tribe  of  Michigan  during  the  committee 
investigation . 

Reed  and  the  three  other  members  of  his  firm  consistently  have 
contributed  to  McCain's  presidential  campaign,  political  action  committee 
and  reelection  committee  in  the  past  three  election  cycles,  doling  out  a 
total  of  $24,100. 

Reed  has  said  he  has  not  chosen  sides  in  the  GOPPpresidential  nomination 
contest.  He  did  not  return  a call  seeking  comment. 

Akin,  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  and  Feld,  with  its  affiliate,  Ietan 
Consulting,  is  another  powerful  player  in  the  tribal  lobbying  community. 
Combined  the  two  firms  represent  at  least  21  tribal  clients,  and  employees 
of  the  firm  have  cut  $41,000  in  checks  to  McCain  committees  in  the  past 
three  election  cycles. 

Akin  Gump  also  has  a direct  link  to  the  Indian  Affairs  Committee  probe. 
Michael  Rossetti,  an  Akin  Gump  lobbyist  who  previously  served  as  counsel 
to  former  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton,  testified  before  the  panel 
against  former  Interior 

Deputy  Secretary  D.  Stephen  Griles. 

Griles,  who  was  convicted  of  obstruction  of  justice  in  the  Abramoff 
probe  two  months  ago,  was  accused  of  helping  two  Abramoff  clients  - the 
Louisiana  Coushatta  tribe  and  the  Saginaw  Chippewa  - fend  off  casino 
proposals  from  rival  tribes. 

Griles  denied  the  allegations  and  Rossetti  disputed  his  accounts. 

Rossetti  is  now  a registered  lobbyist  for  the  Agua  Caliente  Band  of 
Cahuilla  Indians,  another  former  Abramoff  client,  and  four  other  tribes. 

In  the  wake  of  the  Abramoff  scandal,  in  addition  to  Chesapeake  Enterprises, 
the  Saginaw  Chippewa  also  hired  Ietan  Consulting  as  well  as  Holland  & 
Knight 

Philip  Baker-Shenker , a top  tribal  lobbyist  for  Holland  & Knight,  also 
has  donated  consistently  to  McCain's  committees,  giving  him  $4,300  in  the 
last  three  election  cycles. 

Copyright  c.  2007  Capitol  Hill  Publishing  Corp., 
a subsidiary  of  News  Communications,  Inc. 
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Shadow  Wolves  hunt  border  drug  'mules' 

Sean  Holstege 

The  Arizona  Republic 

May  4,  2007 

In  an  age  when  securing  the  border  increasingly  means  big-budget,  high- 
tech  measures,  an  elite  unit  of  Native  American  trackers  employs  ancient 
methods  to  track  pot  smugglers  through  the  desert. 

Called  the  Shadow  Wolves,  these  Immigration  and  Customs  Enforcement 
patrol  officers  painstakingly  probe  the  dust  and  vegetation  for  the 
slightest  sign  that  a "mule"  has  passed.  Inch  by  inch,  they  cover  the 
Tohono-0 ' odham  Reservation,  a desolate  stretch  of  land  the  size  of 


Connecticut  that  straddles  the  international  border. 

Miles  from  the  remote  night-vision  cameras  and  buried  sensors,  the 
Shadow  Wolves  find  traces  of  smugglers  in  bent  blades  of  grass  or 
filaments  of  fiber.  They  can  look  at  a footprint,  barely  visible  to  the 
untrained  eye,  and  say  from  the  size  and  condition  who  left  it  and  when. 
They  call  the  technique  "cutting  sign." 

Everyone  on  the  14-member  team  must  be  at  least  one-quarter  Native 
American,  according  the  federal  law  that  created  the  Shadow  Wolves  in  1972 
Members  are  as  diverse  as  Sioux  and  Blackfeet  and  come  from  as  close  as 
the  Navajo,  Pima  and  Tohono  O'odham  reservations.  The  current  roster  has 
nine  people  from  Arizona. 

The  Shadow  Wolves  typically  seize  about  30  tons  of  marijuana  a year. 
Since  October,  they've  arrested  40  mules  and  impounded  16  abandoned 
smuggling  trucks. 

During  a patrol  on  a recent  weekday,  the  trackers  scoured  the  expanse  of 
dust  and  greasewood.  What  appeared  to  be  aimless  meandering  was,  to  Shadow 
Wolves,  a hunting  expedition.  The  slightest  scuff  on  a rock  or  sheen  in 
the  dirt  may  well  be  a map  created  by  criminals  smuggling  marijuana  in  50- 
pound  bundles. 

This  time,  the  tip-off  to  one  trail  came  on  a dirt  road  on  the  way  to 
Cowlic.  Six  people  had  crossed,  stepping  tiptoe  in  each  other's  prints.  It 
was  unnatural. 

In  nearby  brush,  the  trail  fanned  out  into  six  sets  of  prints,  all 
heading  north,  all  left  by  men.  A few  hundred  yards  on.  Shadow  Wolves 
supervisor  and  Tohono  tribal  member  Kevin  Carlos  noticed  the  same 
shoeprint  patterns  heading  south.  The  men  came  and  went.  Immigrants  go 
north . 

Carlos  says  the  evidence  is  a "nine"  on  the  scale  of  10,  indicating 
likely  smugglers. 

Tracking  smugglers 

Two  hours  later,  the  trail  goes  cold  under  the  desert  sun.  The  hard- 
packed  clay  makes  finding  footprints  difficult.  In  softer  soil  nearby, 
hundreds  of  trails  crisscross  the  pancake-flat  valley,  littered  by 
backpacks,  jackets  and  empty  plastic  water  jugs.  All  signal  that  numerous 
immigrant  expeditions  had  reached  their  pickup  point  near  an  asphalt  road. 
There's  not  a building  in  sight. 

Smugglers  innovate  tricks  for  avoiding  detection.  One  involves  gluing 
carpet  squares  on  their  shoes  to  obscure  telltale  prints.  Shadow  Wolves 
can  spot  the  unique  sheen  the  carpet  leaves  in  the  soil. 

Some  smugglers  walk  on  severed  cow  hooves,  but  the  gait  is  unnatural. 

Shadow  Wolves  can  spot  the  passage  of  a smuggler  by  the  way  grass  is 
bent.  As  the  daytime  temperature  rises,  the  angle  of  grass  changes. 
Trackers  can  approximate  the  age  of  the  tracks.  Other  signs,  including  the 
moisture  in  the  disturbed  vegetation  or  small  animal  tracks  within  a print 
reveal  how  close  a smuggler  might  be. 

Many  of  the  original  Shadow  Wolves  learned  the  skills  as  children,  when 
they  were  taught  to  hunt  on  their  reservations.  Veteran  agents  have 
trained  many  newer  members. 

In  recent  years.  Shadow  Wolves  members  have  been  deployed  to  Eastern 
Europe  to  help  Soviet  bloc  countries  to  combat  nuclear  proliferation.  They 
train  border  agents  to  track  weapons  smugglers.  In  2004,  three  Shadow 
Wolves  went  to  Turkmenistan  on  a similar  mission.  That  led  to  a myth, 
reported  in  the  London  Times  and  numerous  places  since,  that  the  Arizona 
unit  was  enlisted  in  the  hunt  for  Osama  bin  Laden,  who  is  believed  to  be 
hiding  in  the  remote  border  of  northern  Pakistan. 

Drug  seizures 

Back  in  Arizona,  the  Shadow  Wolves  typically  find  contraband  three  times 
a week.  Assistant  Special  Agent-in-Charge  Rodney  Irby  said.  Members  patrol 
seven  days  a week. 

This  day,  the  odds  favor  his  teams.  The  night  before  was  a full  moon, 
known  on  the  border  as  a smuggler's  moon  because  of  higher  numbers  of 
smugglers  who  take  advantage  of  the  increased  light  in  the  remote  desert. 
Border  agents  have  already  discovered  one  truck  full  of  marijuana,  and  the 


Shadow  Wolves  are  tracking  tire  marks  left  by  two  others. 

Five  days  earlier,  the  group  made  its  largest  seizure  of  the  year:  over 
5,100  pounds  of  marijuana  in  two  truckloads. 

Early  this  week.  Shadow  Wolves  tracked  a smuggling  suspect  to  a house  on 
the  reservation,  a growing  trend.  The  average  household  income  on  the 
nation  of  11,000  people  is  about  $20,000,  and  a quarter  of  the  families 
get  by  on  less  than  half  of  that.  A quarter  of  the  workforce  is  unemployed. 
Officials  don't  like  to  talk  openly  about  it,  but  they  concede  that  a 
substantial  number  of  tribal  members  are  enlisted  in  smuggling. 

Since  Ian.  1,  the  Shadow  Wolves  have  seized  over  25,000  pounds  of 
marijuana,  enough  for  one  joint  for  every  adult  in  Maricopa  County.  It  is 
taken  to  Tucson  and  destroyed.  That's  $30  million  in  wholesale  U.S.  street 
prices  that  drug  kingpins  south  of  the  border  have  lost. 

The  drug  cartels  have  put  a $500,000  bounty  on  the  head  of  each  Shadow 
Wolves  member  and  offered  a $50,000  reward  to  kill  a team  member's 
relative . 

"We  are  encountering  more  and  more  armed  traffickers.  They  seem  to  have 
more  propensity  to  engage  rather  than  just  drop  their  loads  and  flee.  It's 
a very  dangerous  job,"  said  ICE  Special  Agent-in-Charge  Alonzo  Pena,  who 
is  based  in  Phoenix. 

Trackers  carry  9mm  handguns  and  M-4  automatic  rifles.  They  monitor  each 
other's  progress  on  radios  and  can  call  in  help  from  the  Border  Patrol  or 
Customs  and  Border  Protection.  But  backup  is  not  around  the  corner  in  a 
place  with  just  two  people  per  square  mile. 

'What  it's  all  about' 

Back  in  Sells,  Resident  Agent-in-Charge  Derrick  Williams  is  eating  when 
the  radio  crackles  to  life.  One  member  of  his  team  has  found  an  abandoned 
vehicle,  and  it's  full. 

Within  minutes,  Williams  is  speeding  northwest  on  the  two-lane  tribal 
highway  in  a convoy  of  three  government  SUVs,  lights  ablaze,  no  sirens. 

"This  is  what  it's  all  about,"  Williams  says.  "When  the  guys  have  got 
something,  you  drop  everything  and  go." 

Even  at  90  mph,  it  takes  45  minutes  to  reach  the  discovery  site,  a mile 
off  a dirt  road  in  the  lee  of  a volcanic  hillsouth  of  Cucklebur. 

The  gray  Chevrolet  Zll  is  obscured  by  a saguaro  and  a large  paloverde 
tree.  A camouflage  tarp  covers  the  front  end.  Nothing  conceals  the  back 
window  or  its  secret.  The  SUV  is  loaded  roof  to  floor,  front  seat  to  rear 
window  with  bundles  of  shrink-wrapped  marijuana. 

It's  a big  load. 

The  Shadow  Wolves  member  who  tracked  it  is  Sioux.  He  has  been  doing  this 
for  12  years,  after  a career  in  the  narcotics  division  of  a police 
department.  He  asks  not  to  be  identified  because  of  the  threats. 

"That's  more  dope  off  the  streets,"  he  says  with  a mix  of  grim 
determination  and  satisfaction.  He  is  not  discouraged  by  the  endless  flow 
of  drugs.  He  says  "the  thrill  of  the  hunt"  keeps  his  motivation  going. 

He  followed  tire  tracks  north  from  Vaya  Chin,  about  30  miles  away.  Near 
the  drop  site,  "I  located  a brush-out.  They  use  brush  to  cover  over  the 
tracks . " 

The  SUV  coughs  up  other  secrets.  Next  to  the  steering  column,  smugglers 
have  installed  a switch  to  kill  the  taillights.  The  paint  is  scratched  and 
dented,  and  cans  of  Fix-a-Flat  and  two  tire  irons  litter  the  cab.  These 
were  experienced  smugglers,  used  to  taking  long  off-road  trips  through  the 
desert . 

The  dashboard  of  the  stolen  vehicle  holds  a digital  disc  for  an  OnStar 
navigation  system  but  no  console.  There  is  a power  supply  for  a two-way 
radio  but  no  radio.  The  other  half  of  the  set  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
spotters,  who  by  now  likely  know  this  load  won't  make  it  to  the 
distributor . 

As  agents  pick  through  the  truck,  taking  pictures  for  evidence,  more 
teams  of  Shadow  Wolves  drive  up.  They've  been  listening  on  their  radio. 

Elsewhere  they've  been  tracking  other  signs  of  the  same  operation  in  the 
Santa  Rosa  Valley,  which  has  been  the  site  of  most  of  the  bigger  loads 
recently.  One  team  will  pick  up  a trail,  another  will  drive  ahead  and  try 


to  intercept  the  smugglers.  They  hunt  in  packs,  which  is  how  they  got  the 
name  Shadow  Wolves. 

The  convoy  heads  the  back  to  Sells  to  ICE  headquarters  at  the  end  of  an 
unmarked  driveway  concealed  by  bushes.  They  unload  the  58  bundles  of 
contraband,  weighing  1,246  pounds.  It's  the  second-largest  marijuana 
seizure  of  the  year. 

"This  has  been  a good  day,"  Wolves'  chief  Williams  says. 

SIDEBAR: 

Shadow  Wolves 

Who:  An  elite  unit  of  trackers,  all  of  whom  are  at  least  one-quarter 
Native  American,  within  Immigration  and  Customs  Enforcement,  or  ICE. 

What:  Formed  by  an  act  of  Congress  in  1972,  the  group's  sole  mission  is 
to  interdict  drugs  in  the  vast  Tohono-O'odham  Reservation  between  Tucson 
and  Ajo.  If  trackers  encounter  illegal  immigrants,  they  bring  in  the 
Border  Patrol  and  then  keep  moving. 

When:  They  began  their  mission  with  ICE  in  October,  following  another  an 
act  of  Congress. 

Why:  The  trackers  were  shifted  to  ICE  after  their  ranks  dwindled  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Border  Patrol  and  Customs  and  Border  Protection. 
Veteran  members  said  they  weren't  comfortable  working  for  Border  Patrol, 
which  restricted  their  methods. 

How  many:  There  are  14  Shadow  Wolves,  with  three  about  to  complete 
training.  Congress  has  authorized  25  positions,  and  there  is  talk  of 
forming  a second  unit  along  the  Canadian  border. 

Experience:  Members  undergo  full  training  in  Glencoe,  Ga.,  as  federal 
law  enforcement  agents,  including  firearms  training. 

Accomplishments:  Since  being  transferred  to  ICE,  the  team  has  seized  31, 
000  pounds  of  marijuana  and  typically  seizes  30  tons  a year.  U.S.  Rep. 

John  Shadegg,  R-Ariz.,  has  described  them  as  the  most  effective  counter- 
drug team  on  the  border. 

Republic  reporter  Daniel  Gonzalez  contributed  to  this  article. 

Reach  the  reporter  at  (602)  444-8334. 

Copyright  c.  2007  Arizona  Republic,  azcentral.com.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Shadow  Wolves  seek  more  recruits  to  patrol  border 
May  7,  2007 

Are  you  interested  in  a law  enforcement  job  on  the  Tohono  O'odham  Nation. 
Then  the  Shadow  Wolves  might  want  you. 

The  all-Native  unit  is  seeking  new  recruits  to  patrol  the  reservation, 
which  shares  75  miles  with  the  Mexico  border.  By  law,  the  Shadow  Wolves 
can  have  25  members,  who  must  be  at  least  one-fourth  Indian. 

"I'm  working  in  a job  that's  unique  in  the  world.  There's  no  other 
office  that  does  what  we  do  and  how  we  do  it,"  Sloan  Satepauhoodle,  a 
member  of  the  Kiowa  Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  tells  The  Washington  Post. 

The  Shadow  Wolves  are  part  of  the  Immigration  and  Customs  Enforcement, 
an  agency  of  the  Department  of  Homeland  Security. 

For  career  info  go  to:  http://www.ice.gov/careers/index.htm 
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How  do  you  save  a culture? 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird 
May  5,  2007 

The  cultures  of  American  Indians  can  be  puzzling.  Questions  arise  about 
Indian  spirituality,  too. 

Who  are  we? 

Why  are  some  ceremonies  hidden  from  outsiders? 

Who  can  participate? 

When  I say  I am  Sahnish  (Arikara)/Dakota/Lakota,  I'm  asked,  "What  does 
that  mean?" 

These  are  not  easy  questions,  but  it  was  these  and  other  such  questions 
that  a group  at  Minot  State  University  set  out  to  grapple  with  last  week. 

The  conference  for  social  workers,  caregivers  and  students  raised 
difficult  issues,  and  the  night  after  the  meeting,  I tossed  and  turned  as 
items  of  discussions  tumbled  around  in  my  head.  It  must  have  been  after  2 
a.m.  when  I finally  fell  into  a restless  sleep. 

Here  are  some  of  the  questions  we  discussed. 

First  of  all,  my  age  I am  10  to  15  years  older  than  the  other  panelists 
with  whom  I shared  a stage  made  my  story  a little  different  than  theirs. 

(We  each  told  about  our  life  and  the  spiritual  aspects  of  it.) 

I didn't  have  to  search  out  Indian  culture,  as  much  of  it  still  was  our 
way  of  life  when  I grew  up.  Yet,  as  I moved  through  the  cycles  in  my  life, 

I pushed  it  aside.  I became  a wife  and  mother  and  had  a career.  But  words 
of  my  grandmother  never  left  me;  they  were  like  embers  waiting  for  me  to 
nurture  them  into  flame. 

I remembered  the  things  I was  taught.  But  it  wasn't  until  I returned 
home  30  years  ago  that  I begin  in  earnest  to  participate  in  our  ceremonies. 

As  the  conference  progressed,  the  issue  of  Indian  women  in  spiritual 
roles  became  a topic.  In  Indian  country,  women  many  times  serve  as  the 
helpers  but  not  the  spiritual  leaders.  For  some,  that  is  the  role  they 
choose. 

My  grandmother  was  one  of  a few  female  spiritual  leaders.  She  used 
curatives  and  healed;  this  gentle  woman  had  spiritual  power  and  skills. 

But  she  didn't  teach  the  things  she  knew  about  ceremonies  and  medicines 
thoroughly  enough  so  that  someone  could  take  her  place.  Perhaps,  she 
thought  we  were  too  assimilated  at  that  point,  too  far  into  mainstream 
society.  Or  maybe  she  thought  that  one  day  she  would  find  her  replacement. 

She  died,  however,  before  she  could  pass  on  all  of  her  knowledge  about 
medicines . 

And  that  question  of  how  culture  and  spirituality  is  handed  down  is  on 
my  mind  today.  How  do  those  of  us  whose  lives  are  almost  over,  leave  our 
children  with  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  gifts  that  the  Creator 
gave  us?  That,  I told  the  audience,  is  something  that  is  troubling  to  me. 

The  dilemma  is  that  we  can't  recruit  or  point  to  someone  to  teach.  They 
must  come  on  their  own  accord  and  ask  and  ask  in  the  right  way. 

Usually,  men  are  the  ones  who  are  given  the  knowledge  about  and 
responsibility  for  Indian  ceremonies  and  ordinarily  have  no  difficulty 
finding  mentors.  When  a young  man  shows  interest  in  Indian  culture, 
mothers,  aunts,  grandmothers,  fathers,  uncles  and  brothers  come  forward  to 
help  him. 

What  does  he  need  Sacred  Pipe,  eagle  feathers,  eagle  whistle,  outfits 
and  so  on?  They  proudly  will  tend  to  him. 

But  generally,  that's  not  true  for  women.  They  may  be  dressed  to  dance 
or  for  various  ceremonies,  but  rarely  are  they  prepared  for  spiritual 
leadership  roles. 

I say  this  about  my  own  tribe  and  group.  I've  heard  from  many  tribes 
that  there  are  similar  problems  for  women  but  don't  know  this  to  be  true 
of  all  tribes. 

I understand  why  our  children  don't  ask.  My  uncle  was  one  of  my  teachers. 


but  he,  too,  died  before  he  could  complete  his  teaching. 

When  his  wife  inherited  his  ceremonies,  I hesitated  about  asking  her  for 
them.  I mulled  the  question  over  in  my  mind.  Then,  after  talking  it  over 
with  people  I trusted,  I approached  her  holding  my  breath  that  I wasn't 
insulting  her. 

She  cried.  "I  thought  no  one  could  ask  for  the  ceremonies,"  she  said. 

How  do  non-Indians  fit  into  this  question  of  preserving  Indian 
ceremonies,  especially  if  the  non-Indians  are  interested  and  want  to 
participate? 

I recently  had  someone  e-mail  me  asking  for  a place  to  attend  Sundance 
because  so  many  Sundance  ceremonies  don't  allow  non-Indians  to  take  part 
and  with  good  reason,  in  many  cases. 

Some  tribal  groups  have  had  very  bad  experiences  in  which  their 
ceremonies  have  been  copied  or  stolen.  Photographs  and  books  about 
ceremonies  have  been  published  for  profit  with  little  input  from  the 
affected  tribe.  Some  of  those  books  are  inaccurate,  too. 

So,  you  can  see  why  some  Indian  people  say  no  to  non-Indian 
participation . 

That  said,  most  participants  including  me  agree  that  no  one  who  wants  to 
participate  in  a ceremony  (and  will  respect  that  ceremony  and  other 
participants)  should  be  turned  away.  But  again,  that's  a decision  best 
left  to  the  individual  groups. 

I left  Minot  State  feeling  that  our  discussions  had  only  scratched  the 
surface.  More  needs  to  be  said,  especially  among  Indian  people.  We  need  to 
work  toward  preserving  the  gifts  that  the  Creator  has  given  for  our 
children . 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird  is  a reporter  and  columnist.  Her  columns 
appear  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  on  the  opinion  pages  of  the  Herald. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird(3gfherald . com 

Copyright  c.  2006  Grand  Forks  Herald,  Forum  Communications  Co.,  Fargo  ND. 
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Killsback:  Protecting  Noavose 
by:  Leo  Killsback 
May  4,  2007 

Leaders  from  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe  of  Montana  and  the  Southern 
Cheyenne  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  met  in  March  to  discuss  and  plan  for  the 
protection  of  Bear  Butte,  or  Noavose.  Noavose,  the  most  sacred  mountain  to 
the  Cheyenne,  is  facing  encroaching  development. 

"Noavose  is  the  birthplace  of  our  nation,  the  fundamental  foundation  of 
cultural  identity,"  said  Northern  Cheyenne  President  Eugene  Little  Coyote. 
"The  problem  is  that  the  biker  rally  business  is  expanding  on  the 
footsteps  of  our  sacred  mountain  and  this  is  disrupting  the  most  sacred 
time,  when  our  people  make  annual  pilgrimages  to  participate  in  fasting, 
piercing  and  other  ceremonies."  Little  Coyote  said  that  protesting  the 
entire  Sturgis  Bike  Rally  is  not  a reasonable  solution. 

Northern  Cheyenne  tribal  councilman  Alberta  Fisher,  along  with 
councilman  lace  Killsback,  the  tribe's  Land  Authority  chairman,  purchased 
a 160-acre  campground  at  the  base  of  Noavose  in  2004.  The  Land  Authority 
constructed  camping  structures,  shades  and  outhouses  for  use  by  tribal 
members  during  ceremonies.  There  are  plans  to  install  plumbing  and  fire 
pits  on  the  land.  Last  year,  Fisher  and  Killsback  led  in  the  purchase  of  a 
36-acre  tract  and  a house  directly  south  of  Noavose.  These  purchases  added 
nearly  700  acres  to  the  Northern  and  Southern  Cheyenne  tribes'  holdings  at 
Noavose,  maintained  together  in  trust  for  nearly  40  years. 


"Protecting  our  sacred  sites  shows  the  Cheyenne  peoples'  inherent 
cultural  sovereignty/'  Killsback  said.  "Noavose  is  the  Mount  Sinai  of  the 
Cheyenne,  and  any  act  at  protecting  the  mountain  is  an  act  of  our  inherent 
rights  and  duties  as  Cheyenne  people." 

Northern  Cheyenne  Tribal  Historic  Preservation  Officer  Conrad  Fisher 
provided  recommendations.  "The  spiritual  and  cultural  significance  of  the 
mountain  to  the  Cheyenne  is  the  most  documented  in  both  written  and  oral 
forms,"  he  said.  "Through  archaeological  surveys  we  can  identify  certain 
sites  and  medicinal  plants  without  disrupting  or  destroying  these  areas, 
which  will  be  beneficial  in  protecting  Noavose." 

Dion  Killsback,  Northern  Cheyenne  tribal  attorney,  filed  a motion  to 
appear  in  South  Dakota  Supreme  Court  that  would  allow  the  tribe  to  submit 
an  amicus  brief  challenging  the  Meade  County  Board  of  Commissioner's 
approval  of  a liquor  license  for  a biker  bar  ne 
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Porno  umchachich-da/seeds  ripen  moon 
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Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People  0 

Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News  0 o 0 

Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account  0 o 0 

Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News  0 o o o o 0 

Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News  0 o 0 

Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark  0 o 0 

Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak  0 

Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 

- Choctaw 


Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya 
Hi'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux 
Native  American  News  -- 


- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 
s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 

- Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews . org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from: 

www.indianz.comj  www.pechanga.net;  www.indiancountrytoday.com; 

Mailing  Lists:  Chiapas95-En,  NetRez-L  and  Remember  The  Cherokee/Tsalagi; 

UUCP  Mail 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 


prion  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Quote:  + 


Some  of  you  will  go  on  to  colleges  off  of  the  reservation  and  other  will 
take  advantage  of  the  fantastic  opportunities  afforded  you  through  the 
36  Indian  owned  and  operated  colleges  on  the  many  Indian  nations  in 
this  country.  Colleges  like  Oglala  Lakota  College,  Dine'  College,  Sinte 
Gleska  University,  and  Sitting  Bull  College  are  now  at  your  very 
doorstep  and  these  great  colleges  are  probably  America's  best  kept 
secret . " 

Right  here  in  Indian  country  you  will  find  great  educators  like  Tom 
Short  Bull  of  Oglala  Lakota  College,  leanine  Pease,  Gwen  Shunatona,  and 
one  of  my  idols  of  all  time,  Lionel  Bordeaux  of  Sinte  Gleska  University. 
These  are  Native  leaders  that  have  paved  the  way  for  you  to  be  able  to 
get  a college  degree  on  your  Native  lands." 

Tim  Giago,  Oglala  Lakota 


+ ..  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  [ 

| gone  forever  ! 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  I 
[ languages  in  North  America,  [ 

[ only  175  exist  today.  | 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  I 
j learned  by  children.  [ 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 
j when  they  die,  their  language  j 
| will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

[ languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  j 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  I 

| Institute  [ 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

__  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

| one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

t rigid  definition  of  Indians,  j 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

j it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  j 

| defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
i government  will  be  freed  of  | 

i its  persistent  'Indian  problem.  '"  | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

| i 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
t to  the  democratic  principles  [ 

[ of  the  Republic  [ 

j and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
j Choctaw  Confederacies,  ( 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 

[ States  Constitution,  | 

| so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

| shall  not  have  died  in  vain  [ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ 

i Dourney 

[ The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  stren 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 

In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 


We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 

We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 

We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 

We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

Treaty  Unity  Riders 


of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters 

This  issue  contains  several  articles  that  point  to  disparities  that  most 
Indians  know  all  to  well,  and  most  non-Indians  ignore  or  categorically 
deny.  This  ignore  or  deny  scenario  is  especially  prevalent  in  the  one 
place  charged  with  providing  care  - the  government. 

(For  those  who  don't  know  better,  this  isn't  Indian  Welfare  - it's 
fulfillment  of  treaty  obligations.) 

Among  Alaska  natives,  the  20-to-29  age  group  had  the  most 
suicides,  39  percent  of  the  total.  Natives  ages  10  to  19  make  up  just 
20  percent  of  the  state  population  in  that  age  group,  but  accounted  for 
61  percent  of  its  suicides. 

Suicide  among  natives  is  commonly  linked  with  depression  and  mental 
illness,  which  often  goes  untreated  in  rural  areas,  as  well  as  with 
alcoholism  and  cultural  and  economic  stress. 

The  infant  mortality  rate  among  Native  Americans  in  the  South  Dakota  is 
more  than  twice  the  rate  for  non-Indians.  The  rates  of  deaths  from 
accidents  and  diabetes  also  are  higher  for  Native  Americans,  as  is  the  rate 
of  diagnosis  of  new  cancers  and  deaths  from  cancer.  The  report  did  not 
associate  industrial  dumps  and  untreated  water  on  many  reservations  with 
these  dismal  truths,  but  common  sense  tells  you  there  has  to  be  some 
connection . 

Indian  farmers  and  ranchers  have  sought  balance  in  the  way  they  and 
other  ethnicities  are  treated  by  the  USDA  through  the  courts.  Their 
lawsuit  maintains  that  thousands  of  Indian  farmers  and  ranchers  were 
not  given  the  same  opportunities  for  farm  loans  and  disaster  assistance 
that  white  producers  routinely  received.  The  plaintiffs  also  note  that 
USDA  dismantled  its  system  for  processing  civil-rights  claims  in  the 
mid-1980s,  and  has  failed  to  adequately  consider  complaints  of 
discrimination  since  then. 

Keep  in  mind  the  above  facts  culled  from  articles  below  are  in  addition 
to  the  billions  of  dollars  stolen  from  the  Indian  Trust  Fund  and  stolen 
or  grossly  unfair  royalty  agreements  forced  on  Indians  throughout  the 
past  century. 

Indian  Nations  must  come  together  and  stand  as  one  or  this  sort  of 
institutional  Indian-bashing  will  continue. 

To  this  day  the  dominant  society  plays  one  tribe  against  another.  To 
this  day,  that  divide  and  conquer  crap  works.  Part  of  this  is  long 
embedded  enmities.  Part  of  it  is  greed.  In  a few  words,  "Get  Over  It!" 
Band  together  and  stand  strong  or  stand  alone  and  perish. 


Gary  Smith 

(*,*) 

wotanging@bellsouth . net 

P.  0.  Box  672168 

gars@nanews . org 

Marietta,  GA  30007,  U.S.A. 
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Bethel  Journal 

In  Native  Alaskan  Villages,  a Culture  of  Sorrow 
By  WILLIAM  YARDLEY 
May  14,  2007 

BETHEL,  Alaska,  May  10  - The  older  brother  hanged  himself.  The  younger 
one  used  a gun.  They  died  38  days  apart. 

They  had  lived  in  this  muddy  town  of  6,000  people,  a hub  at  the  center 
of  scores  of  much  smaller  and  more  remote  native  villages  in  the  Yukon- 
Kuskokwim  Delta  of  southwest  Alaska.  Their  parents  taught  them  to  hunt  for 
geese  and  seals  and  to  fish  for  pike  and  herring  and  salmon.  They  taught 
them  to  speak  their  native  Yupik  and  to  cut  wood  for  steam  baths  each 
night,  even  as  one  son  played  electric  guitar  and  the  family  surfed  the 
Internet . 

"Sit,"  said  Evon  Waska,  the  father,  directing  two  visitors  to  a freshly 
finished  wooden  bench  in  his  living  room.  Mr.  Waska  had  placed  it  like  a 
pew  before  a makeshift  memorial  of  cards  and  photographs  of  the  dead.  "Sit 
with  us." 

"When  I was  heartbroken,"  he  said,  "I  put  my  sorrow  into  making  that 
bench . " 

In  grieving  for  the  older  son,  William  George  Kinzy,  34,  who  died  on 
March  8,  and  his  half-brother,  Evon  David  Waska  Jr.,  20,  who  shot  himself 
on  April  15,  Mr.  Waska  and  his  wife,  Dora,  are  suffering  a cruel 
concentration  of  the  kind  of  loss  that  so  many  others  in  communities  like 
theirs  confront. 

"Rural  Alaska  has  some  of  the  highest  rates  in  the  world  for  suicide," 
said  Ron  Perkins,  who  came  to  Alaska  three  decades  ago  to  work  for  the 
federal  government's  health  program  for  Native  Alaskans  and  now  is 
executive  director  of  the  Alaska  Injury  Prevention  Center,  a nonprofit 


organization.  "I  remember  talking  once  to  an  elder  in  a village  outside 
Kotzebue.  He  said,  'I  was  20  years  old  before  I first  heard  of  a suicide, 
and  then  it  was  a white  man  in  Kotzebue. 1 Now,  if  a native  kid  is  10  and 
hasn't  heard  of  a suicide,  it's  rare." 

The  suicide  rate  among  Native  Alaskans  was  three  times  that  of  nonnative 
Alaska  residents  and  five  times  the  national  rate  from  2003  to  2006, 
according  to  a study  Mr.  Perkins  helped  conduct. 

Contrasts  are  also  striking  in  the  ages  of  those  committing  suicide. 
Nationwide,  people  80  and  over  and  those  in  their  40s  are  most  likely  to 
kill  themselves.  Among  Alaska  natives,  the  20-to-29  age  group  had  the  most 
suicides,  39  percent  of  the  total,  while  that  age  group  ranked  seventh 
nationwide. 

Natives  ages  10  to  19  make  up  just  20  percent  of  the  state  population  in 
that  age  group,  but  accounted  for  61  percent  of  its  suicides. 

The  suicide  rates  for  natives  declined  somewhat  in  2005  and  2006,  but  Mr 
Perkins  said  it  was  too  soon  to  know  whether  that  reflected  a pattern. 
Roughly  80  percent  of  all  Alaska  suicide  victims  are  male. 

Suicide  among  natives  is  commonly  linked  with  depression  and  mental 
illness,  which  often  goes  untreated  in  rural  areas,  as  well  as  with 
alcoholism  and  cultural  and  economic  stress.  Many  native  families  are 
reluctant  to  discuss  suicide,  adding  to  the  challenge,  Mr.  Perkins  said. 

Native  death  rates  over  all  are  about  50  percent  higher  than  for 
nonnatives,  according  to  data  compiled  by  the  Institute  of  Social  and 
Economic  Research  at  the  University  of  Alaska  Anchorage.  Natives  are 
increasingly  moving  to  urban  areas  from  rural  villages  and  native  families 
are  increasingly  led  by  a single  parent.  Women  are  more  likely  than  men  to 
move  to  cities  to  find  work. 

"They've  lost  their  culture,  they  don't  have  a way  to  support  their 
family,  and  then  what  we  see  is  a lot  of  alcohol  and  drug  use, 
particularly  alcohol,"  said  Diane  Casto,  the  section  manager  for 
prevention  and  early  intervention  for  the  state's  division  of  behavioral 
health.  "There's  such  a feeling  of  hopelessness,  particularly  for  young 
men . " 

Christian  missionaries,  followed  by  government  bureaucracy  and  modern 
technology,  have  long  since  transformed  villages  on  the  tundra  into  places 
where  seal  meat  is  hung  out  to  dry  in  the  shadow  of  steeples,  public 
schools  and  satellite  dishes.  Many  natives  still  hunt  and  fish  for  staples 
even  as  the  outside  culture  promotes  materialism.  Experts  say  young  people 
often  have  frayed  connections  to  the  old  ways  but  poor  preparation  for 
living  in  a modern  world. 

"How  do  you  move  out,  how  do  you  move  on?"  said  Yvonne  Kinegak,  an 
intake  supervisor  for  the  Bethel  branch  of  the  state's  Office  of 
Children's  Services.  "We  see  healthier  people  when  they're  more  connected 
to  their  culture." 

Bonnie  Bradbury,  who  teaches  Sunday  school  at  United  Pentecostal  Church 
in  Bethel,  where  her  husband  is  the  pastor,  said  that  deaths  among  natives 
many  of  whom  in  the  delta  are  Russian  Orthodox,  are  repeatedly 
memorialized  through  feasts  at  various  anniversaries . Evon  David  Waska  3r. 
killed  himself  as  his  family  was  preparing  for  a feast  on  the  40th  day 
after  his  half-brother  died. 

"They  think,  well,  if  they  don't  think  much  of  me  now,  maybe  they  will 
when  I'm  dead,"  Ms.  Bradbury  said,  echoing  a common  view. 

Mr.  Perkins,  who  conducted  the  suicide  study,  acknowledged  that 
perception  but  said  he  knew  of  no  way  to  confirm  it.  Misperceptions  about 
native  suicides  are  common,  he  said,  including  the  belief  that  more  people 
kill  themselves  during  the  dark  Alaskan  winters. 

"We  found  that  suicides  occurred  all  during  the  year,"  he  said,  noting 
that  December,  one  of  the  darkest  months,  had  one  of  the  lowest  suicide 
rates . 

Alcohol  or  drugs  were  a factor  in  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  suicides 
among  natives,  the  same  as  for  nonnatives.  And  while  about  two-thirds  of 
all  suicides  were  from  gunshot  wounds,  natives  were  twice  as  likely  to 
hang  themselves  as  were  nonnatives,  even  though  gun  ownership  is  high 
among  natives. 

Mr.  Perkins  said  that  efforts  were  being  made  to  help  people  maintain 


their  connection  to  native  culture  and  language,  but  that  some  groups  less 
likely  to  speak  their  native  language,  like  the  Aleuts,  had  relatively  low 
suicide  rates. 

"They're  past  that  cultural  transition,"  he  said. 

Copyright  c.  2007  The  New  York  Times  Company. 
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'Troubling'  data  reaffirms  gap  in  Indian  health  care 

Official:  S.D.  tribes  have  higher  infant  mortality,  cancer  rates 

By  TERRY  WOSTER 

twoster@midco . net 

May  14,  2007 

PIERRE  - From  infant  mortality  to  cancer  cases,  health  problems  among 
Native  Americans  in  South  Dakota  are  worse  than  either  state  or  national 
averages,  a state  expert  says. 

Dr.  Lon  Kightlinger  of  the  state  Health  Department  reviewed  the 
disparities  in  health  status  between  Native  Americans  and  non-Indians  in 
South  Dakota  for  the  Zaniya  Task  Force  recently,  calling  the  statistics 
"very  somber  and  very  troubling." 

The  infant  mortality  rate  among  Native  Americans  in  the  state  is  more 
than  twice  the  rate  for  non-Indians,  Kightlinger ' s statistics  showed.  The 
rates  of  deaths  from  accidents  and  diabetes  also  are  higher  for  Native 
Americans,  as  is  the  rate  of  diagnosis  of  new  cancers  and  deaths  from 
cancer. 

"This  is  a very  large  gap  which  must  be  closed,"  Kightlinger  said  of  the 
infant  mortality  rate  variance. 

The  state  health  department  issued  a special  report  early  this  year  that 
said  the  national  infant  mortality  rate  of  6.8  deaths  per  1,000  births 
compared  with  6.9  in  South  Dakota  from  2000  to  2005.  The  report  further 
said  the  rate  during  that  same  period  for  white  infants  was  5.5  per  1,000 
births,  compared  with  12.9  for  Native  Americans  in  the  state. 

The  health  department  has  a goal  of  reducing  the  state's  overall  rate  to 
six  deaths  per  1,000  births  within  three  years. 

The  2007  Legislature  created  the  Zaniya  Task  Force,  which  is  supposed  to 
recommend  by  the  end  of  September  ways  to  ensure  that  all  people  in  South 
Dakota  have  access  to  health  insurance.  When  Gov.  Mike  Rounds  met  with  the 
task  force  at  its  first  meeting  in  April,  he  encouraged  the  group  to  look 
closely  at  the  needs  in  Indian  Country,  because  of  the  generally  higher 
rates  of  health  problems. 

It's  a look  that's  long  overdue,  says  Robert  Moore,  a council  member  for 
the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe. 

"I  think  it's  really  important  that  this  task  force  is  including  all 
South  Dakotans  in  its  work,"  Moore  said.  Federal  and  tribal  responsibility 
for  the  health  of  Lakota,  Dakota  and  Nakota  people  "doesn't  negate  the 
state's  responsibility  to  us  as  citizens  of  South  Dakota,"  he  says. 

The  priorities  that  the  federal  Indian  Health  Services  sets  for  care 
play  a part  in  the  disparity  in  statistics,  Moore  says,  but  so  does  that 
fact  that  "as  Indian  people,  we  often  aren't  good  patients.  We  aren't 
fluent  in  patient-speak,  and  we  sometimes  aren't  good  about  interpreting 
what's  happening  in  our  bodies  and  seeking  care." 

Kightlinger  says  the  death  rate  for  Native  Americans  in  South  Dakota  is 
the  highest  in  the  nation  of  any  race  group,  and  that  Indians  in  the  state 
"are  dying  at  a very  young  age." 

Native  Americans  in  the  state  have  a higher  incidence  of  new  cancer 


diagnoses  than  non-Indians  (519  cases  pen  100,000  for  Indians  compared 
with  467  for  whites,  a Health  Department  report  from  2001  to  2003  showed) 
and  a significantly  higher  death  rate  from  all  cancers  (245  per  100,000 
compared  with  187  per  100,000) 

Moore  says  that  could  be  an  indication,  in  part  at  least,  that  Native 
Americans  either  lack  access  to  or  don't  take  advantage  of  cancer 
screening  and  early-detection  programs. 

"Oftentimes,  the  cancer  isn't  detected  immediately,  so  the  treatment  is 
more  difficult"  and  less  successful,  he  says. 

A review  of  tumor  registry  information  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital 
from  1990  through  2000  seemed  to  support  that  conclusion.  The  review 
showed  that  half  of  the  Native  Americans  with  cancer  had  late-stage  forms 
of  the  disease  compared  with  about  one-third  of  the  general  population  at 
that  hospital. 

As  troubling  as  the  disparities  are,  Kightlinger  says  similar  gaps  in 
health  care  existed  for  other  racial  and  economic  groups  in  the  past  and 
were  corrected. 

"There  is  a great  deal  of  hope  in  this,"  he  says.  "We've  pulled  together 
and  improved  things  for  other  groups.  We  need  to  pull  together  and  get  it 
done  here." 

Copyright  c.  2007  Argus  Leader  Media.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Many  Indian  account  holders  would  lose  rights 
under  Interior  plan,  lawyer  says 
By  Bill  McAllister 
May  15,  2007 

WASHINGTON  - Lawyers  in  a major  class  action  lawsuit  are  opposing  an 
Interior  Department  plan  that  they  say  will  deprive  the  "vast  majority"  of 
an  estimated  500,000  Native  Americans  whose  families  have  had  government- 
managed  trust  accounts  from  receiving  a court-ordered  accounting  of  what 
happened  to  their  funds. 

Attorney  Keith  Harper,  representing  Indian  plaintiffs  in  an  11-year-old 
class  action  lawsuit,  said  the  U.S.  Interior  Department's  proposed 
accounting  would  strip  most  members  of  the  class  of  the  right  to  secure  a 
long-promised  accounting. 

Harper  made  his  comments  to  U.S.  District  Dudge  lames  Robertson  after 
the  judge  expressed  concern  that  both  sides  in  the  lawsuit  may  have 
sharply  different  views  about  what  constitutes  a proper  accounting. 

Robertson,  who  assumed  control  of  the  case  in  December,  has  ordered  an 
Oct.  10  trial  into  whether  the  Interior  Department  can  conduct  a proper 
accounting.  That  issue,  the  judge  declared,  is  at  the  heart  of  the  lawsuit 
over  the  government's  admitted  mismanagement  of  Indian  Trust  accounts. 

The  accounts  were  created  by  Congress  in  1887  when  lawmakers  believed 
that  Indians  were  incapable  of  managing  their  own  finances.  They  were 
supposed  to  hold  the  proceeds  of  government-arranged  leases  of  Indian 
lands  and  the  sales  of  oil,  gas  and  minerals  from  those  lands. 

Despite  decades  of  reports  about  serious  problems  with  the  trust 
accounts,  they  never  have  been  subject  to  an  accounting. 

That  is  a right  that  lawyers  for  a group  of  Indian  plaintiffs  told 
Robertson  they  believed  they  had  secured  for  all  account  holders  under  a 
2001  ruling  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

At  a Monday  afternoon  hearing  on  plans  for  the  accounting  trial.  Harper 
complained  that  Interior  Department  plans  for  the  accounting  would 
effectively  exclude  most  of  the  500,000  Native  American  trust 


beneficiaries  covered  by  the  lawsuit.  Despite  the  appeals  court  ruling. 
Harper  said  the  department  wants  to  have  an  accounting  that  covers  only 
individuals  who  had  active  trust  accounts  after  a trust  reform  law  was 
enacted  in  1994. 

Among  others  it  also  will  exclude  accounts  of  any  deceased  Indians  and 
Indians  who  received  funds  for  government  leases  directly  from  a third 
party. 

Harper  said  the  appeals  court  ruling  makes  the  Interior  plan  invalid. 

"We  believe  that  this  has  already  been  decided,"  he  said. 

The  judge  urged  lawyers  for  the  Indian  plaintiffs  to  submit  briefs  to 
the  court  outlining  why  the  Interior  plan  is  flawed.  He  said  another 
hearing  in  the  case  for  lune  18. 

On  another  issue,  the  judge  said  he  would  not  lift  an  injunction  that 
has  kept  four  Interior  Department  computers  off  the  Internet  for  more  than 
five  years.  Those  computers  hold  Indian  Trust  data  and  are  at  too  much  of 
a risk  of  being  manipulated  by  computer  hackers,  U.S.  District  ludge  Royce 
Lamberth  had  ruled. 

ludge  Robertson  said  government  lawyers  have  yet  to  present  sufficient 
evidence  that  the  computers  are  now  safe.  Besides,  he  noted  that  the 
government  had  agreed  to  a consent  decree  allowing  the  Internet  ban. 

Bill  McAllister,  a former  Washington  Post  reporter,  is  press  spokesman  of 
Elouise  Cobell,  lead  plaintiff  in  the  Indian  Trust  lawsuit.  For  more 
information  about  the  case,  go  to  Cobell's  Indian  Trust  Web  site. 
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ludge  presses  Interior  on  historical  accounting  plan 
May  15,  2007 

The  federal  judge  handling  the  Indian  trust  fund  case  pushed  the  Bush 
administration  on  Monday  to  finalize  its  historical  accounting  plan, 
citing  delays  that  could  hinder  an  upcoming  trial. 

During  a two-hour-plus  hearing  in  Washington,  D.C.,  ludge  lames 
Robertson  said  he  was  promised  the  plan  over  a month  ago.  But  a Department 
of  lustice  lawyer  wasn't  able  to  confirm  an  exact  release  date. 

"Come  on  guys,  this  has  been  a long  time  coming,"  Robertson  said. 

"What's  the  holdup?" 

Robertson  contemplated  an  order  to  force  the  Interior  Department  to 
finalize  the  plan  but  resisted  the  idea  in  hopes  of  avoiding  the  legal 
acrimony  that  has  characterized  the  11-year-old  Cobell  case.  "I  don't  want 
any  more  contempt  citations,"  he  said.  "I  don't  want  any  more  sanctions." 

With  an  October  10  trial  on  the  historical  accounting  approaching, 
however,  the  judge  said  swift  action  is  crucial.  "I  can't  wait  till 
September  for  it,"  Robertson  said.  "It  seems  to  me  the  plan  itself  will  be 
subject  to  [some]  challenge." 

Pressed  on  the  matter,  Robert  E.  Kirschman  of  the  Department  of  Dustice 
said  the  plan  will  be  released  in  "coming  weeks,"  perhaps  as  early  as  May 
31.  He  said  it  was  still  being  reviewed  by  the  Interior  Department,  whose 
Office  of  Historical  Trust  Accounting  is  handling  the  effort  to  tell 
Indian  beneficiaries  how  much  they  are  owed  for  the  use  of  their  land. 

Keith  Harper,  a member  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  Oklahoma  and  an 
attorney  for  the  plaintiffs,  criticized  the  effort.  He  said  Interior  is 
excluding  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Indian  account  holders  from  the 
accounting  and  has  limited  the  project  in  other  ways  that  are  contrary  to 
law. 

"They  can't  do  the  accounting  because  they've  destroyed  documents  and 
the  data  is  unreliable,"  Harper  said. 


The  plaintiffs  and  the  government  remain  far  apart  on  the  details  and 
scope  of  the  accounting,  which  was  ordered  back  in  December  1999  and 
upheld  on  appeal  in  February  2001.  Work  only  began  after  the  Bush 
administration  issued  its  first  plan  in  Dune  2002,  which  was  revised  in 
Danuary  2003  and  will  be  further  amended  by  the  new  document. 

The  trial,  set  to  start  October  10,  seeks  to  address  some  of  the 
differences  but  the  two  sides  have  differing  views  on  how  it  will  be 
conducted.  "You're  all  wrong,"  Robertson  said  to  both  parties  during  the 
hearing. 

He  said  the  plaintiffs  are  seeking  too  much  information  ahead  of  trial 
while  the  government  wants  to  limit  testimony  and  witnesses.  However,  he 
agreed  to  accept  two  briefs  from  the  plaintiffs  to  explain  issues  such  as 
the  exclusion  of  beneficiaries  who  receive  direct  payments,  deceased 
beneficiaries  and  their  heirs  and  beneficiaries  whose  accounts  were  closed 
and  who  won't  be  receiving  an  accounting. 

Robertson  also  agreed  to  consider  the  plaintiffs'  requests  for  documents 
related  to  the  accounting.  But  he  warned  the  attorneys  that  he  won't  let 
the  discovery  process  delay  the  upcoming  trial. 

On  a separate  issue,  Robertson  rejected  the  government's  motion  to 
dissolve  a 2001  consent  order  on  information  technology  security.  The 
agreement,  entered  by  Dudge  Royce  Lamberth  following  a court  investigation 
that  showed  billions  of  dollars  in  Indian  trust  funds  were  vulnerable  to 
computer  hackers,  keeps  Interior  bureaus  and  offices  off  the  Internet 
until  they  can  demonstrate  they  are  secure. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  Interior's  computer  systems  are  back  online 
but  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Office  of  Special  Trustee  remain 
disconnected  more  than  five  years  later.  Robertson  said  he  wouldn't  lift 
the  consent  order  unless  he  is  shown  proof  that  the  two  agencies  have 
fixed  their  IT  problems. 

"You  haven't  made  the  requisite  showing  that  you  have  the  security,"  he 
said.  But  if  the  government  comes  to  the  court  with  proof,  he  said  he 
likely  to  dissolve  the  agreement  so  BIA  and  OST  can  get  back  on  the 
Internet . 

On  a third  issue,  Robertson  tried  to  resolve  another  acrimonious  matter: 
legal  fees  to  the  plaintiffs.  He  said  it  was  taking  far  too  much  time  to 
resolve  how  much  money  is  owed  to  attorneys  for  successes  in  the  case. 

"I'm  frankly  disappointed  with  both  parties  on  this  particular  issue," 
Robertson  said.  He  ordered  the  plaintiffs  to  resubmit  certain  legal  bills 
and  hoped  to  resolve  a dispute  that  dates  to  motions  filed  back  in  2000 
and  2001. 

The  next  status  hearing  is  set  to  take  place  Dune  18.  Robertson  hopes  to 
hold  a series  of  conferences  in  advance  of  the  open-ended  October  trial. 
Copyright  c.  2007  Indianz.com 
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Tribes  seek  controversial  water  rights  settlement 
By  KARL  PUCKETT 
Tribune  Staff  Writer 
May  20,  2007 

Fort  Belknap's  Gros  Ventre  and  Assiniboine  tribes  plan  to  ask  Congress 
for  $240  million  as  part  of  a water  rights  settlement  bill  being  drafted 
by  the  tribes  and  the  state  of  Montana. 

The  federal  funding  would  help  pay  for  an  ethanol  plant  and  a new 
irrigation  system  that  would  reach  30,000  additional  acres. 

It's  a sizeable  request,  but  not  unusually  high  for  the  arena  of  tribal 


water  rights  settlement  talks. 

The  real  twist  in  the  package  that  is  setting  off  alarm  bells  in  some 
quarters  is  the  54, 500  acres  the  tribes  are  seeking  in  state  and  federal 
public  land  as  part  of  the  financial  settlement. 

The  lands  include  a popular  recreation  area  called  the  Grinnell  Notch  - 
roughly  15 , 000  acres  that  were  carved  out  of  the  southern  edge  of  the  Fort 
Belknap  Reservation  when  gold  was  discovered  in  the  Little  Rockies  in  the 
1890s. 

"Once  it  goes  to  the  reservation,  it's  not  public  land  anymore,"  said 
lames  Ployhar,  a Great  Falls  resident  who's  lobbying  state  and  federal 
elected  officials  to  block  the  plan. 

Tribal  officials,  however,  say  they  simply  are  following  advice  to  come 
up  with  non-cash  compensation  as  a means  to  get  a deal  done. 

What's  more,  they  say,  the  tribes  once  owned  a portion  of  the  54,500 
acres  that's  on  the  negotiating  table.  And  in  their  view  it's  only  fair  to 
get  some  of  the  land  they  gave  up  back  and  reconsolidate  the  reservation ' s 
land  base. 

"In  the  past,  there  have  been  many  reasons  for  division  throughout  the 
state  of  Montana  between  the  Indian  people  and  the  non-Indian,"  said  lulia 
doney,  president  of  the  Fort  Belknap  Indian  Community  Council.  "The  bottom 
line  is  water  can  either  divide  us  or  it  can  bring  us  together." 

Ethanol  plant  part  of  deal 

In  2001,  after  years  of  negotiations,  the  state  of  Montana  and  the  Fort 
Belknap  tribes  settled  on  a water  rights  compact,  which  was  ratified  by 
the  Montana  Legislature. 

The  compact  set  the  tribe's  water  rights  to  the  Milk  River  at  645  cubic 
feet  per  second. 

Once  water  rights  are  settled  at  the  state  level,  tribes  seek 
congressional  funding  to  construct  drinking  water  systems,  reservoirs  and 
irrigation  lines  so  they  can  reap  the  benefits.  And  the  proposed  land 
transfer  and  $240  million  in  funding  are  part  of  a draft  bill  Fort  Belknap 
and  state  of  Montana  water  rights  negotiators  are  crafting. 

Seeking  land  as  part  of  settlements  does  not  happen  every  day  but  it's 
not  unique,  experts  said. 

"Certainly  Indian  tribes  west-wide  tend  to  be  interested  in 
consolidating  or  reconsolidating  their  land  base,"  said  Day  Weiner,  an 
attorney  with  the  Montana  Reserved  Water  Rights  Compact  Commission,  which 
negotiates  water  rights  on  behalf  of  the  state. 

Fort  Belknap,  which  features  small  cattle  ranches  and  larger  dryland 
farms,  hopes  to  use  the  $240  million  to  rehabilitate  and  enlarge  an  aging 
irrigation  system. 

The  upgrade  would  allow  an  additional  20,000  to  30,000  acres  to  be 
irrigated . 

In  addition,  plans  call  for  construction  of  a 60,000-acre-foot  reservoir 
with  an  accompanying  canal  and  a small,  domestic  water  system.  The 
reservoir  would  allow  the  tribe  not  only  to  store  its  water  allocations, 
but  also  to  market  water  off  the  reservation,  tribal  officials  say. 

"We're  not  going  to  shut  the  country  off,"  said  Dohn  Allen,  a member  of 
the  tribal  council. 

A portion  of  the  funds  from  a settlement  would  be  used  as  seed  money  for 
construction  of  an  ethanol  plant  as  well. 

"Without  water  this  country  will  dry  up  and  shrivel  up  and  blow  away," 
Allen  said.  "Water  brings  money." 

Land  transfer  proposed 

It  might  also  bring  land  if  Congress  goes  along  with  the  request  of  the 
tribes . 

Today,  Fort  Belknap  is  675,147  acres.  With  the  addition  of  land  in  the 
proposed  transfer,  its  acreage  would  increase  by  7.4  percent. 

The  gently  rolling  reservation  is  bordered  on  the  north  by  the  Milk 
River  and  the  fringes  of  the  Missouri  River  Breaks  to  the  south.  About  3, 
200  Assiniboine  and  Gros  Ventre  live  there,  although  enrollment  is  larger. 

The  reservation,  established  in  1888,  once  was  a part  of  the  vast 
ancestral  territories  of  the  Blackfeet  and  Assiniboine  Nations  that  took 


in  all  of  central  and  eastern  Montana  and  even  portions  of  western  North 
Dakota . 

A bill  hasn't  been  introduced,  but  state  and  tribal  negotiators  have 
drafted  legislation  for  consideration  by  the  state's  congressional 
delegation.  They've  also  drawn  up  a map  showing  how  the  land  transfer 
would  work. 

"We're  hoping  it  will  be  introduced  as  soon  as  possible,"  doney  said. 

The  tribes  would  prefer  that  the  Fort  Belknap  and  Blackfeet  compacts, 
and  funding  for  the  aging  St.  Marys  diversion  system,  be  included  in  one 
piece  of  legislation,  doney  said.  Such  legislation,  she  added,  would  make 
a statement  that  Montanans  can  work  together  to  settle  water  rights  issues. 
But  a single  bill  for  the  St.  Marys  diversion  system,  which  provides  water 
to  Indian  and  non-Indian  communities  across  the  Hi-Line,  already  is  making 
its  way  through  Congress. 

"Basically,  we  all  need  water,"  she  said. 

Of  the  54,500  acres  involved  in  the  proposed  transfer,  26,120  are  owned 
by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

Linder  the  proposal,  the  BLM  acreage  would  be  transferred  to  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  trust  for  the  tribes  - in  effect  giving  the 
land  to  the  tribes. 

Gold  drives  interest 

Creating  most  of  the  stir  is  the  Grinnell  Notch,  which  is  part  of  the 
BLM  land  transfer  to  the  tribe.  The  tribe  owned  it  until  1895.  After  gold 
was  discovered,  the  government  bought  it  back. 

"That's  why  everybody  wants  it,"  Allen  said. 

But  Allen  said  riches  aren't  why  the  tribes  want  it  back. 

The  Landusky  and  Zortman  gold  mines  were  developed  in  the  area,  but  they 
went  defunct  after  Pegasus  Gold  Corp.  went  bankrupt  in  1998,  leaving 
behind  groundwater  contamination  and  a scarred  landscape. 

"We  don't  like  that  eating  up  a mountain  process,"  Allen  said. 

For  years,  elders  and  council  members  have  desired  to  reclaim  the  land 
not  only  to  restore  the  boundaries  of  the  reservation,  but  also  because 
the  Little  Rocky  Mountains,  where  the  mines  are  located,  are  considered 
sacred . 

"Mother  Earth  is  really  important  to  us,"  Allen  said. 

Spirit  Mountain  in  particular  was  once  used  as  a place  to  fast  and  pray. 

"This  generation  hasn't  been  able  to  use  it,"  doney  said. 

Idea  opposed  by  some 

The  idea  doesn't  sit  well  with  some  Montanans  who  own  land  within  the 
notch,  or  recreate  or  hunt  on  the  publicly  managed  property. 

"How  would  your  family  feel  if  all  the  public  land  surrounding  the 
Sieben  Ranch  became  reservation  land  tomorrow?"  Ployhar  wrote  to  U.S.  Sen. 
Max  Baucus,  D-Mont.,  in  March. 

Ployhar,  who  prospects  for  gold  as  a hobby  and  recreates  in  the  notch, 
was  using  the  Baucus  family  ranch  near  Helena  as  a comparison  to  in- 
holdings in  the  notch  that  would  be  surrounded  should  it  be  returned  to 
the  reservation. 

Ployhar,  who  also  has  written  Gov.  Schweitzer,  doesn't  own  land  in  the 
notch,  but  his  brother  does. 

He's  calling  for  public  meetings  on  the  proposed  legislation. 

He's  also  concerned  about  precedent. 

"What's  to  say  the  Blackfeet  won't  ask  for  Glacier  Park?"  he  said. 

The  Blackfeet  are  in  negotiations  with  the  state  of  Montana  to  settle 
their  water  rights  as  well. 

Fort  Belknap  officials  say  the  proposal  would  not  affect  private  land. 

"There's  no  intention  whatever  to  change  their  lands  or  change 
jurisdiction,"  said  Richard  Aldrich,  a water  consultant  to  the  tribe. 

Land  'highly  valued' 

Mark  Albers,  who  heads  the  BLM's  Malta  office,  said  the  immediate  mine 
areas  in  the  notch  are  closed  to  public  access  to  protect  a water 
filtration  system  installed  because  of  the  groundwater  contamination. 

To  the  north  of  the  mine  sites,  land  is  open  to  public  recreation 


including  all-terrain  vehicle  use,  hiking  and  hunting.  There's  also 
several  private  in-holdings  with  patented  mine  sites. 

"It's  a highly  valued  block  of  public  ground  for  those  kind  of  uses," 
Albers  said.  "It's  the  only  timbered  section  of  public  land  really  north 
of  the  river. 

Another  8,970  acres  of  BLM  land  would  be  transferred  to  the  BIA  in  trust 
for  the  tribe  as  well.  It's  located  just  outside  the  southwestern  border 
of  the  reservation,  abutting  the  Missouri  River  Breaks. 

The  BLM  labels  it  "sub  marginal"  and  it's  currently  leased  for  grazing 
and  open  to  other  users  such  as  hunting,  Albers  said. 

The  final  2,590  acres  of  federal  land  involved  is  managed  by  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  It's  called  the  Dodson  land,  and  it's  located  in 
the  far  northeastern  corner  of  the  reservation  along  the  Milk  River. 

The  federal  government  acquired  the  Dodson  land  in  the  early  1900s  to 
construct  the  Milk  River  irrigation  project,  a massive  irrigation  system 
that  diverts  water  to  communities  along  the  state's  northern  border. 

The  position  of  the  tribes  is  they  never  relinquished  the  land. 

Tribe  moves  to  consolidate 

A sizeable  amount  of  state  land  also  is  part  of  the  transfer,  but  it's 
not  drawing  fire  like  the  federal  land  involved. 

The  21,400  acres  of  state  school  trust  land  is  sprinkled  in  sections 
inside  the  reservation. 

The  sections  are  part  of  the  some  6 million  acres  of  school  trust  land 
located  across  the  state  that  was  granted  by  Congress  in  1889. 

Some  of  the  sections  fall  within  the  borders  of  Indian  reservations.  And 
the  proposed  transfer  is  appealing  to  Fort  Belknap  because  it  would  allow 
the  tribes  to  secure  these  isolated  blocks  of  state  land  within  their 
borders . 

A transfer  might  be  appealing  to  the  state  as  well. 

In  exchange  for  the  school  trust  property,  the  state  would  receive 
federal  BLM  land  in  other  locations,  off  the  reservation.  The  BLM  land  the 
state  would  receive  in  exchange  has  yet  to  be  identified. 

Another  4,290  acres  of  state  land  could  be  eligible  for  transfer  in  the 
future. 

Currently,  most  of  the  state  school  trust  lands  on  the  reservation  are 
being  leased  to  tribal  members  for  grazing. 

"The  difference  would  be,  instead  of  being  the  middle  man,  the  tribe 
would  the  owner  of  the  lands,"  Aldrich  said. 

Funding  tough  sell 

Aldrich  acknowledged  it  could  be  politically  difficult  to  get  the  full 
$240  million  passed  and  that's  why  the  tribes  are  willing  to  consider  the 
land  transfers. 

"The  IRS  never  tells  you  you  didn't  take  enough  deductions,"  Aldrich 
said.  "They  only  tell  you  when  you  take  too  big  of  a bite." 

An  appropriation  from  Congress  would  be  the  fruit  of  negotiations  with 
the  state  of  Montana  and  federal  agencies  to  quantify  the  tribes'  reserved 
federal  water  rights. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  a 1908  landmark  ruling,  found  that  all  Indian 
tribes  had  implied  water  rights  when  reservations  were  created. 

The  ruling,  which  stemmed  from  a water  rights  dispute  involving  Fort 
Belknap,  still  guides  negotiations  today  across  the  West. 

But  to  develop  the  rights,  tribal  officials  say  they  need  funding  that 
federal  agencies  often  don't  have  available  in  their  regular  budgets. 

As  a result,  "non-monetary"  means  of  compensation,  such  as  land  deals, 
are  being  encouraged,  and  the  tribes  are  leapfrogging  the  federal  agencies. 

"It's  not  at  all  clear  the  executive  branch  agencies  will  support  some 
or  all  of  this  transfer,  which  is  why  we're  working  with  the  congressional 
delegation,"  Weiner  said. 

Reach  Tribune  Staff  Writer  Karl  Puckett  at  kpuckett@greatfallstribune.com, 
791-1471  or  800-438-6600. 
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Wanted:  Old  tollbooths  for  use  by  Seneca  Nation 
Request  latest  move  in  dispute  with  state 
By  Dan  Henbeck  NEWS  STAFF  REPORTER 
May  16,  2007 

The  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians,  which  has  threatened  to  charge  motorists  on 
the  State  Thruway  that  runs  through  its  Cattaraugus  Reservation,  says  it 
is  in  the  market  for  some  used  tollbooths. 

The  nation  wants  to  buy  the  dormant  South  Ogden  and  Breckenridge  booths 
on  the  Niagara  Thruway,  but  the  contractor  hired  to  tear  down  the  booths 
says  that  won't  happen. 

Seneca  officials  said  Tuesday  they  authorized  their  foreign  relations 
committee  to  try  to  purchase  the  booths  and  to  explore  the  possibility  of 
installing  them  on  the  section  of  Thruway  that  runs  through  Seneca  lands 
near  Silver  Creek. 

Seneca  President  Maurice  A.  3ohn  Sr.  confirmed  the  tribe's  interest  in 
the  used  tollbooths. 

"The  nation  is  serious  about  the  issues  affecting  its  land  and  the 
highways  that  go  through  it,"  3ohn  said.  "The  nation  intends  to  go  forward 
with  changes  in  its  arrangements  involving  these  highways." 

John's  statement  Tuesday  is  the  latest  salvo  in  a tax  dispute  between 
the  Senecas  and  state  officials,  particularly  Gov.  Eliot  L.  Spitzer. 

The  Senecas  are  upset  over  the  governor's  plans  to  collect  taxes  on 
cigarette  and  gasoline  sales  from  Indian  merchants  to  non-Indians.  This 
year's  state  budget  anticipates  $200  million  in  tax  collections  from  those 
transactions . 

An  official  of  Oakgrove  Construction  of  Elma  said  the  state  wants  the 
tollbooths.  Oakgrove  last  month  submitted  the  low  bid  of  $857,968  for  a 
contract  to  demolish  and  remove  Niagara  Thruway  toll  barriers. 

"There  has  been  some  contact  with  the  Senecas,  but  we  do  a lot  of  work 
for  the  Thruway  Authority,  and  we  wouldn't  want  to  be  caught  in  the  middle 
of  an  embarrassing  situation,"  said  Vincent  Barbera,  a vice  president  at 
Oakgrove.  "It's  also  our  understanding  that  the  state  wants  the  booths  ... 
possibly  to  use  for  parts  in  repairing  other  tollbooths. 

Thruway  spokeswoman  Betsy  Graham  agreed  with  Barbera  that  the  state  has 
no  plans  to  sell  the  booths  . 

The  state  shut  down  the  toll  collections  on  the  Niagara  Thruway  last 
year  after  a legal  battle  between  the  state  and  Buffalo  businessman  Carl  P. 
Paladino,  who  said  the  collections  were  an  illegal  tax  on  commuters. 

Last  month,  the  Senecas  said  they  were  disavowing  a 1954  easement  that 
allowed  the  state  to  build  a Thruway  section  through  the  Cattaraugus 
Reservation.  The  Senecas  also  said  they  plan  to  void  a 1976  easement  that 
allowed  the  state  to  build  the  Southern  Tier  Expressway  through  the 
Allegany  Reservation  near  Salamanca. 

On  April  19,  John  warned  the  state  that  his  nation  might  erect 
tollbooths  on  the  Thruway  and  begin  its  own  toll  collections. 

Barbera  said  the  Niagara  Thruway  barrier  demolition  work  should  begin 
next  month  and  probably  would  take  eight  to  10  weeks. 
dherbeck@buffnews . com 
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Shellfish  growers,  tribes  reach  deal 
By  The  Associated  Press 
May  17,  2007 

BREMERTON  - Commercial  shellfish  growers  won't  have  to  share  their 
harvest  with  Puget  Sound  American  Indian  tribes  under  a $33  million 
treaty-rights  settlement. 

The  federal  and  state  money  will  be  split  among  17  tribes,  who  won  a 
1995  federal-court  ruling  entitling  them  to  a share  of  shellfish  grown  on 
some  Washington  tidelands. 

Linder  the  buyout,  tribes  will  give  up  their  harvest  rights  on  certain 
state  and  private  commercial  shellfish  beds.  The  tribes  could  resume 
harvesting,  however,  if  the  beds  are  taken  out  of  commercial  production. 

The  Northwest  Indian  Fisheries  Commission  approved  the  settlement 
Tuesday.  A federal  judge's  endorsement  is  required  by  Dune  29. 

Bill  Taylor  of  Taylor  Shellfish  Farms,  the  West  Coast's  largest 
shellfish  company,  said  he  was  thrilled  to  have  the  matter  settled. 

"This  has  been  a huge  anvil  hanging  over  our  heads  for  almost  18  years," 
Taylor  told  the  Kitsap  Sun  newspaper. 

Leonard  Forsman,  chairman  of  the  Suquamish  Tribe,  said  he  also  was 
pleased  to  avoid  further  litigation. 

"It's  a relief  to  have  this  process  done,"  Forsman  told  the  Sun. 

To  be  covered  by  the  settlement,  growers  must  have  owned  or  leased 
commercial  shellfish  beds  before  Aug.  28,  1995  - the  date  of  U.S.  District 
Dudge  Edward  Rafeedie's  treaty  ruling. 

The  agreement  also  covers  22  commercial  shellfish  beds  owned  by  the 
state  and  managed  by  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources.  Recreational 
beaches,  such  as  state  parks,  are  not  covered. 

Among  the  last  steps  in  finalizing  the  agreement  was  allocating  the  $22 
million  in  federal  money  and  $11  million  in  state  money  among  the  tribes. 

Because  most  commercial  shellfish-growing  areas  are  in  South  Puget  Sound 
and  Hood  Canal,  tribes  in  those  areas  will  receive  the  most  money,  said 
Tony  Forsman,  chief  negotiator  for  the  Northwest  Indian  Fisheries 
Commission . 

Copyright  c.  2007  The  Seattle  Times  Company. 
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Indian  farmers  sue  the  USDA 
By  PETER  DOHNSON 
Tribune  Staff  Writer 
May  14,  2007 

FORT  BELKNAP  - Dozens  of  Native  American  farmers  and  ranchers  in  Montana 
like  their  counterparts  in  other  rural  states,  have  charged  that  they've 
gotten  the  short  end  of  the  stick  in  government  farm  and  loan  programs. 

In  fact,  60  Fort  Belknap  Reservation  residents  joined  in  a 1999 
discrimination  lawsuit  that  accuses  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
its  Farm  Service  Agency  of  systematic  discrimination  in  farm-loan  programs 
The  lawsuit  maintains  that  thousands  of  Indian  farmers  and  ranchers  were 
not  given  the  same  opportunities  for  farm  loans  and  disaster  assistance 


that  white  producers  routinely  received.  The  plaintiffs  also  note  that 
USDA  dismantled  its  system  for  processing  civil-rights  claims  in  the  mid- 
1980s,  and  has  failed  to  adequately  consider  complaints  of  discrimination 
since  then. 

The  case,  Keepseagle  vs.  Johanns,  named  for  lead  plaintiff  George 
Keepseagle,  a Sioux  rancher,  was  certified  as  a class-action  in  2001, 
meaning  it  could  potentially  impact  thousands  of  Native  American  producers. 
But  the  case  has  languished  in  the  federal  courts.  Attorneys  for  the 
plaintiffs  claim  the  government  has  been  using  stall  tactics. 

Fort  Belknap  tribal  council  members  have  scheduled  a hearing  for 
Wednesday  to  look  into  those  past  complaints  of  discrimination  and  to  hear 
concerns  about  any  on-going  problems. 

"This  lawsuit  has  been  pending  for  eight  years  now,  and  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  an  end  in  sight,"  said  Julia  doney,  president  of  the  Fort 
Belknap  Indian  Community  Council.  "The  council  is  concerned  because  it 
continues  to  hear  complaints  about  the  FSA." 

The  council  considers  it  appropriate  to  listen  to  such  complaints  and 
consider  remedies,  doney  wrote  in  a letter  inviting  farmers  and  ranchers 
to  testify. 

Raymond  Chandler,  council  vice  president,  explained  that  several  tribal 
members  have  received  foreclosure  notices  from  the  USDA  involving  their 
government  loans. 

"We  believe  the  foreclosures  stem  from  continuing  discriminatory 
practices  by  USDA  and  FSA  programs,"  he  said. 

But  Randy  Johnson  of  Bozeman,  the  FSA  state  executive  director,  said  he 
believes  "that  we  are  not  discriminating  today.  We  make  every  effort  to 
deliver  all  of  our  programs  to  every  producer  in  the  state.  That  is  our 
mandate,  and  my  personal  goal." 

Johnson  said  he  wasn't  invited  to  Wednesday's  hearing,  but  probably 
couldn't  attend  anyway  because  the  charges  of  earlier  discrimination  are 
intermingled  in  the  pending  Keepseagle  lawsuit. 

Similarly,  a spokesman  for  the  U.S.  Justice  Department,  which  is 
defending  the  USDA  and  FSA  in  Keepseagle,  also  wouldn't  speak  on  the 
charges  of  previous  discrimination  against  Indians  or  the  alleged  faulty 
review  of  civil-rights  claims. 

"We  are  declining  to  comment  because  this  matter  involves  ongoing 
litigation,"  said  Justice  Department  spokesman  Charles  Miller. 

The  tribal  council  may  ask  the  federal  judge  presiding  in  the  Keepseagle 
case  to  put  a "stay,"  or  legal  hold,  on  all  foreclosures  involving  land 
owned  by  Native  Americans  until  the  lawsuit  is  resolved.  Chandler  said. 

Council  member  John  Allen,  whose  wife,  Diane  Allen,  is  a plaintiff  in 
the  lawsuit,  said  he's  heard  examples  of  ongoing  discrimination. 

"There  have  been  incidents  where  our  people  have  traveled  to  FSA  offices 
for  appointments,  and  sat  around  for  15  minutes  while  the  official  they 
were  to  meet  with  didn't  show  up  and  everybody  else  ignored  them,"  Allen 
said.  "Native  American  people  can  be  timid  and  sometimes  will  go  away  if 
ignored.  We're  trying  to  get  Native  American  people  who  were  wronged  to 
come  out  of  the  cracks  and  speak  up." 

Allen  said  he  thinks  black  peanut  farmers  from  the  South  won  their 
discrimination  lawsuit  against  the  federal  farm  agencies  quickly  because 
they  had  more  political  clout. 

Black  farmers  filed  a lawsuit  in  1997  charging  unfair  treatment  by  FSA, 
called  the  Pigford  case.  Two  years  later  they  won  a record  civil-rights 
settlement  that  has  allowed  more  than  14,000  plaintiffs  to  share  in  almost 
$1  billion  in  compensation  through  grants  and  loan  forgiveness. 

"We  think  the  federal  agencies  may  have  settled  with  the  black  farmers 
because  they  were  from  more  populated  areas,  with  more  political  support," 
Allen  said.  "We  hope  to  get  our  congressional  people  involved." 

Settlement  of  the  discrimination  lawsuit  can  not  come  soon  enough  for 
Catherine  Flalver,  a plaintiff  in  the  case  who  is  barely  holding  on  to  her 
land  on  the  southeastern  edge  of  the  Fort  Belknap  Reservation. 

Flalver  said  she  has  not  been  able  to  raise  anything  on  her  property  for 
six  years,  in  part  because  of  the  lack  of  support  by  the  FSA,  which  has 
been  attempting  to  foreclose  on  her  property  for  several  years.  The  agency 
gave  her  notice  in  February  it  would  accelerate  the  lengthy  foreclosure 


process,  she  said.  The  tribal  government  is  helping  her  fight  it. 

"We  were  denied  a lot  of  stuff  and  never  had  a real  say  so,"  Halver  said 
in  recapping  her  dealings  with  FSA  since  the  late  1970s. 

"The  FSA  is  a lender  of  last  resort  for  many  people  living  on 
reservations  who  are  hindered  in  borrowing  money  privately,"  she  added. 

Halver  said  the  government  agency  forced  her  to  change  her  ranch  plan 
after  she  borrowed  the  money,  pressuring  her  to  raise  cattle  rather  than 
sheep . 

"They  wouldn't  wait  for  me  to  build  a barn  and  shed  needed  for  lambing 
on  cold  days  up  here,"  she  said.  "That  was  the  start  of  my  trouble  with 
them,  and  it  escalated  through  the  years,  one  thing  after  the  other." 

Another  beef:  the  FSA  budgeted  her  only  $350  a month  to  live  and  raise  a 
family  on,  which  Halver  said  "was  barely  enough  to  survive  on." 

She  hopes  Montana's  elected  officials  will  take  note  of  discrimination 
complaints  like  hers  at  Wednesday's  hearing. 

"This  is  my  home,  and  I worked  darn  hard  to  get  where  I am,"  she  said. 
"But  I didn't  prosper  because  these  federal  agencies  didn't  treat  me 
fairly,  and  now  they're  trying  to  take  my  land.  Even  though  the  Native 
American  people  were  the  first  Americans,  they  are  still  trying  to  take 
our  farm  and  ranch  lands." 

Reach  Tribune  Staff  Writer  Peter  Dohnson  at  791-1476,  800  438-6600 
or  pjohnson@greatfallstribune.com . 
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Sacred  Lands,  Sewer  Snow 

American  Indians  fight  to  stop  an  Arizona  ski  resort  from  making 
snow  out  of  sewage  water. 

By  Chelsea  Ross 

Klee  Benally  calls  Snowball's  sewage  treatment  proposal  "a  severe  act  of 
cultural  degradation."  Share  Digg  del.icio.us  Reddit  Newsvine  Dust  south 
of  the  Grand  Canyon  and  seven  miles  north  of  Flagstaff,  the  volcanic  San 
Francisco  Peaks  loom  12,000  feet  above  the  Arizona  landscape.  They  also 
sit  at  the  intersection  of  a cultural,  environmental  and  commercial 
controversy  - one  that  could  make  its  way  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Peaks,  which  are  managed  by  the  United  States  Forest  Service  (USFS) 
as  part  of  the  Coconino  National  Forest,  are  held  sacred  by  13  American 
Indian  tribes.  So  when  Arizona  Snowbowl,  a ski  resort  that  leases  almost 
800  acres  of  the  mountain,  proposed  in  2002  to  expand  its  facilities  and 
make  fake  snow  out  of  water  reclaimed  from  sewage  treatment  plants, 
environmentalists  and  tribal  leaders  came  together  in  opposition. 

Snowbowl  manager  D.R.  Murray  says  the  resort  had  been  looking  for  a 
water  source  to  make  snow  for  decades.  "The  precipitation  in  the  Peaks 
cycles.  Right  now,  we're  in  a dry  cycle,"  Murray  says.  "In  a great  year, 
we're  open  120  days.  This  year,  we  were  only  open  40  days.  We  weren't  open 
for  Christmas.  That's  like  a mall  not  being  open  for  Christmas." 

Included  in  the  proposal  were  plans  for  a 14.8-mile  buried  pipeline  that 
would  transport  the  class  A-plus  wastewater  (a  step  below  potable)  from 
the  Flagstaff  Water  Reclamation  Plant  to  a 10  million-gallon  man-made 
storage  pond  on  the  mountain.  In  a state  with  a perpetual  water  supply 
shortage,  using  wastewater  provided  Snowbowl  with  a viable  way  to  keep  its 
business  running. 

But  for  environmentalists  and  tribal  members,  the  plan  was  unacceptable. 

"Snowbowl 's  proposal  would  not  only  disrupt  and  negatively  impact  the 
sensitive  mountain  ecosystem  and  public  health,  but  it  is  also  a severe 


act  of  cultural  degradation/'  says  Klee  Benally,  an  organizer  with  the 
Save  the  Peaks  Coalition  and  a Navajo  Tribe  member. 

The  coalition  of  tribes  and  environmentalists  brought  the  issue  to 
Federal  District  Court,  which  in  January  2006  ruled  in  favor  of  the  USFS' 
approval  of  the  plans  on  all  counts.  But  on  March  12,  the  9th  Circuit 
Court  overturned  two  counts  of  that  ruling,  making  it  illegal  for  Snowbowl 
to  go  ahead  with  its  plans  to  make  snow  from  reclaimed  wastewater. 

In  his  64-page  decision,  Judge  William  Fletcher  wrote  that  the  human 
health  impacts  of  using  wastewater  had  not  been  sufficiently  evaluated, 
and  that  making  snow  from  wastewater  violated  the  1993  Religious  Freedom 
Restoration  Act  (RFRA),  based  on  the  religious  practices  of  the  Navajo, 

Hopi  and  Havasupai  tribes. 

The  ruling  marks  an  unprecedented  application  of  RFRA,  says  attorney 
Howard  Shanker,  who  represented  the  13  tribes  along  with  the  Sierra  Club, 
the  Flagstaff  Activist  Network  and  the  Center  for  Biological  Diversity  in 
the  class  action  suit. 

Shanker  says  that  while  sewage-treatment  plant  wastewater  is  a "very 
valuable  resource  in  Arizona,  it's  not  tested  for  things  like  hormones  and 
antibiotics."  There  have  not  been  many  conclusive  studies  of  the  effects 
of  wastewater,  but  a 2005  study  published  by  the  University  of  Exeter  in 
England  found  that  long-term  exposure  to  wastewater  effluent  resulted  in 
reproductive  mutations  in  fish,  among  other  biological  effects. 

But  Murray  says  the  use  of  wastewater  should  not  be  an  issue.  "It's  used 
everywhere  in  Arizona  and  in  Flagstaff,"  he  says,  "in  city  parks,  in  ponds 
where  you  can  eat  the  fish,  golf  courses,  lawns,  the  university  campus  and 
on  Indian  reservations . Everybody  in  the  state  of  Arizona  understands 
reclaimed  water,  [but]  the  judges  don't." 

Judge  Fletcher,  however,  compared  the  spraying  of  such  snow  on  the  Peaks 
to  the  government  requiring  that  "baptisms  be  carried  out  with  'reclaimed 
water . ’ " 

He  also  wrote,  "We  are  struck  by  the  obvious  fact  that  the  Peaks  are 
located  in  a desert.  It  is  (and  always  has  been)  predictable  that  some 
winters  will  be  dry." 

Murray  contends  it  is  impossible  for  most  ski  resorts  to  run  without 
making  fake  snow  and  insists  Snowbowl  will  close  unless  it  does  so.  But 
even  with  the  risk  of  closure,  which  Fletcher  said  was  not  necessarily 
imminent,  the  9th  Circut's  decision  stated,  "We  are  not  convinced  that 
there  is  a compelling  governmental  interest"  to  justify  the  use  of 
reclaimed  wastewater  in  relation  to  the  "substantial  burden"  on  the 
exercise  of  tribal  religious  practices. 

Murray  and  Snowbowl  owner  Eric  Borowsky  argue  that  the  issue  is  one  of 
public  land  usage,  not  religious  freedom.  A press  release  put  out  after 
the  ruling  stated,  "If  this  ruling  is  allowed  to  stand,  then  our  national 
policy  and  congressionally  mandated  multiple  use  doctrine  on  public  lands 
is  dead  for  all  practical  purposes.  The  ramification  of  this  ruling,  if 
left  unchallenged,  will  be  devastating  to  the  taxpayer's  access  and  use  of 
its  lands." 

"What's  wrong  with  sharing  the  peaks?"  asks  Murray.  "We  have  one  percent, 
they  have  99  percent,  we're  happy.  The  opposition  groups  are  basically 
saying  that  [they]  want  the  ski  area  off  the  mountain  and  don't  care  who 
enjoys  skiing,  religious  beliefs  are  more  important  than  multiple  uses  of 
the  land  and  recreational  use." 

According  to  Benally,  the  conflict  is  a "throwback  to  the  days  of  racism 
and  disrespect"  toward  American  Indians  and  created  deep  divisions  within 
the  Flagstaff  community. 

To  support  Snowbowl,  the  Flagstaff  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Flagstaff 
Ski  Club  formed  Reclaim  the  Peaks!.  The  group  is  raising  money  to  assist 
with  the  costs  of  further  litigation  if  an  appeal  is  granted.  Snowbowl  has 
already  spent  an  estimated  $4  million  on  legal  fees. 

The  idea  of  losing  the  case  "is  painful,  considering  the  legacy 
indigenous  people  have  faced,"  says  Benally.  "You  have  to  acknowledge  the 
context  of  genocide,  the  cultural  degradation,  the  racism." 

Whether  an  appeal  will  be  made  to  the  Supreme  Court  is  up  to  the 
Department  of  Justice,  which  recently  filed  a request  with  the  9th  Circuit 
Court  for  an  extension  on  making  that  decision,  according  to  Coconino 


National  Forest  Public  Affairs  Officer  Raquel  Romero. 

Murray  is  certain  the  case  will  make  it  to  the  Supreme  Court.  "If  we 
prevail/'  he  says,  "well,  the  Indians  might  have  to  adjust  some  of  their 
thought  processes  or  religious  practices.  But  if  they  win,  the  ski  area 
goes  away." 

Chelsea  Ross  is  a Chicago-based  freelance  writer, 
photographer  and  graphic  designer. 

Copyright  c.  2007  In  These  Times. 
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Indian  land  rights-of-way  study  issued 
Earthtimes.org  Science  News  Editor 
May  15,  2007 

WASHINGTON,  May  15  The  U.S.  government  Tuesday  delivered  to  Congress  the 
Indian  Land  Rights-of-Way  study,  required  by  the  Energy  Policy  Act  of  2005. 

The  study,  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Department  of  Energy  provides  analyses  and  recommendations  on  energy 
rights-of-way,  or  ROWs,  negotiations  on  tribal  lands. 

The  study  recommends  grants,  expansions  or  renewals  of  energy  ROWs  on 
tribal  lands  should  continue  to  be  based  on  terms  negotiated  between  the 
two  parties.  In  the  event  negotiations  are  not  successful,  the  study 
recommends  evaluation  by  Congress  on  a case  by  case  basis. 

The  two  government  departments  found  the  negotiation  processes  for 
establishing  or  renewing  ROWs  on  tribal  land  could  benefit  from  mutually 
agreed-upon  practices,  procedures  and  actions.  Those  include  developing 
comprehensive  ROW  inventories  for  tribal  lands,  creating  models  or 
standard  business  practices  for  energy  ROW  transactions,  and  a broadened 
scope  of  energy  ROW  negotiations. 

Copyright  c.  2007  by  UPI. 

Copyright  c.  2007  Earthtimes.org,  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Pope  Benedict:  Ignoring  Cultural  and  Religious  Oppression  in  the  New  World 
By  Robert  3.  Miller 
May  17,  2007 

News  reports  demonstrate  that  Pope  Benedict  is  ignoring  history  and  the 
violent  cultural  and  religious  oppression  of  indigenous  peoples  around  the 
world  by  European  Christians.  Speaking  to  Latin  American  bishops  in  Brazil 
on  May  13,  the  Pope  cited  the  "rich  religious  traditions"  of  Indian  people 
but  added  that  their  ancestors  were  "silently  longing"  for  Christ  and 
seeking  God  "without  realizing  it."  Pope  Benedict  further  demonstrated  his 
misunderstanding  of  history  and  the  forced  conversions  of  natives  in  North, 
Central  and  South  America  and  of  massacres  and  "just  wars"  when  he 
suggested  that  the  Church  did  not  impose  itself  on  indigenous  peoples  and 
that  Christianity  had  not  been  detrimental  to  them  and  their  cultures.  "In 


effect,  the  proclamation  of  lesus  and  of  His  Gospel  did  not  at  any  point 
involve  an  alienation  of  the  pre-Columbus  cultures,  nor  was  it  the 
imposition  of  a foreign  culture."  Benedict  also  added  that  a return  to 
indigenous  religions  "would  be  a step  back." 

In  sharp  contrast  to  Benedict's  comments.  Pope  Dohn  Paul  noted  in  1992 
the  mistakes  that  were  made  in  the  conversion  of  the  native  peoples  of  the 
Americas.  Moreover,  President  Bush,  while  speaking  on  Sunday  at  the  400th 
commemoration  of  the  lamestown  settlement,  lamented  the  negative  effects 
that  European  colonization  had  on  the  Indian  tribes  in  Virginia.  President 
Bush  apparently  would  not  agree  with  Pope  Benedict's  comments  that  native 
cultures  were  not  injured  by  European  colonization  and  evangelism  because 
Bush  stated:  "The  expansion  of  lamestown  came  at  a terrible  cost  to  the 
native  tribes  of  the  region,  who  lost  their  lands  and  their  way  of  life." 

Not  surprisingly.  Pope  Benedict's  comments  angered  Indian  leaders  in 
Brazil.  This  is  understandable,  especially  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
several  Indian  groups  had  written  the  Pope  just  last  week  asking  for  his 
help  in  defending  their  lands  and  cultures,  lecinaldo  Satere  Mawe,  a 
spokesman  for  Coiab,  an  Indian  rights  group  in  Brazil,  called  the  Pope's 
comments  "arrogant  and  disrespectful."  A spokesman  for  the  Makuxi  Tribe, 
Dionito  lose  de  Souza,  said  the  Pope  was  trying  to  erase  the  "dirty  work" 
of  colonization.  Another  Indian  leader,  Sandro  Tuxa,  called  the  remarks 
"offensive,  and  frankly,  frightening." 

Some  Catholic  priests  who  support  Indian  rights  were  also  upset  by 
Benedict's  comments  and  Cimi,  the  Brazilian  Church's  Indian  advocacy  group 
was  distancing  itself  from  the  Pope's  statements.  An  adviser  to  Brazil's 
Indian  Missionary  Council,  which  is  supported  by  the  Church,  stated  that 
the  Pope's  comments  show  he  is  "Eurocentric"  and  is  ignoring  the  fact  that 
Indians  were  forced  by  Portuguese  and  Spanish  settlers  to  become  Catholics 
This  adviser  noted  that  the  Pope  must  have  "missed  some  history  classes." 

The  Pope  also  ignored  the  history  of  papal  bulls  from  the  Fifteenth 
Century  that  divided  the  world  for  conquest  and  conversion  by  the 
Christian  kings  of  Portugal  and  Spain.  In  1436  Pope  Eugenius  issued 
Romanus  Pontifex  authorizing  Portugal  to  convert  the  Canary  Islanders  and 
to  control  their  islands.  This  bull  was  reissued  by  various  popes  and 
granted  Portugal  jurisdiction  and  geographical  rights  over  infidels  along 
the  west  coast  of  Africa.  In  1455,  Pope  Nicolas  even  authorized  Portugal 
"to  invade,  search  out,  capture,  vanquish,  and  subdue  all  Saracens  and 
pagans,"  to  place  them  into  slavery  and  to  take  their  property. 
Furthermore,  after  Columbus'  report  of  a New  World  and  Spain's  claim  to 
ownership.  Pope  Alexander  VI  issued  three  bulls  in  1493  that  confirmed 
Spain's  title  because  the  New  World  had  been  "undiscovered  by  others" 

(thus  ignoring  the  known  presence  of  indigenous  people) . Pope  Alexander 
also  granted  Spain  any  other  lands  it  might  discover  in  the  future 
provided  that  they 

were  "not  previously  possessed  by  any  Christian  owner."  Even  more 
extravagantly.  Pope  Alexander  later  issued  Inter  caetera  II  and  divided 
the  world  by  a line  drawn  from  the  North  to  the  South  Pole  and  granted 
Spain  title  to  all  lands  to  be  discovered  west  of  the  line  to  contribute 
to  "the  expansion  of  the  Christian  rule"  and  granted  to  Portugal  all  lands 
east  of  that  line.  Consequently,  the  world  was  divided  up  for  European  and 
Christian  domination.  This  is  exactly  what  followed.  This  is  the  history 
that  Pope  Benedict  has  overlooked  in  making  his  comments. 

Since  at  least  August  2006,  various  American  Indian  groups  have  called 
for  the  Vatican  to  withdraw  these  bulls  and  to  repudiate  this  history  of 
religious  and  Eurocentric  oppression.  That  request  now  seems  unlikely  to 
even  be  considered  in  light  of  Pope  Benedict's  comments  about  the 
imposition  of  Christianity  on  the  indigenous  people  of  South  America. 

Mr.  Miller  is  a professor  at  Lewis  & Clark  Law  School,  the  chief  justice 
of  the  Grand  Ronde  Tribe,  and  an  Eastern  Shawnee.  He  is  the  author  of 
Native  America:  Discovered  and  Conquered. 
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Tim  Giago:  Standing  ground  against  'Dropout  Nation' 

May  14,  2007 

"Reading,  riting  and  rithmatic,  taught  to  the  tune  of  a hickory  stick," 
probably  says  more  about  early  America  than  most  of  us  dare  to  remember. 

It  was  not  uncommon  for  teachers  to  have  a hickory  stick  or  a ping-pong 
paddle  within  easy  reach  and  to  use  these  tools  to  punish  unruly  children. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  parents  expected  that  their  children  be  paddled  or 
spanked  if  they  acted  up  in  school. 

In  fact,  spanking  at  home  by  both  parents  was  perfectly  acceptable  in 
the  society  when  I was  young.  Although  I don't  recall  either  of  my  parents 
using  this  form  of  discipline  on  me  I observed  it  in  other  families, 
especially  when  I moved  from  the  Indian  reservation  to  the  city. 

The  traditional  Lakota  families  seldom  used  physical  force  to  discipline 
their  children.  A sharp  look  and  a "hiya,"  (no)  usually  did  the  trick.  I 
can  still  hear  my  father's  "hiya"  that  brought  me  to  a halt  if  I was  doing 
something  mischievous. 

I am  sure  that  is  why  it  was  such  a cultural  shock  for  so  many  Indian 
children  when  they  were  shipped  off  to  the  boarding  schools  operated  by 
the  US  Government  and  the  Christian  churches  in  the  1800s  and  into  the 
middle  1900s.  When  I first  saw  a Catholic  priest  beat  a classmate  of  mine 
with  a leather  strap  for  an  infraction  it  was  a very  traumatic  experience 

But  just  as  the  children  of  the  early  settlers  survived  the  hickory 
stick,  many  of  the  Indian  children  survived  the  boarding  schools.  And  if  I 
were  a statistician,  I would  probably  say  that  50  percent  of  them  did  not. 

We  are  now  in  a new  time  and  a new  place.  The  world  has  grown  much 
smaller  thanks  to  the  Internet.  Even  on  remote  schools  far  out  on  Indian 
reservations  the  children  now  have  access  to  computers.  Instead  of  just 
learning  from  books  and  newspapers,  the  children  of  today  have  all  of  the 
vast  resources  of  Google  and  Microsoft  at  their  command. 

And  this  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  they  don  their  caps  and  gowns  and 
march  to  the  podiums  to  receive  their  high  school  diplomas  or  their 
college  degrees.  If  I spoke  at  a graduation  ceremony  this  year  of  2007,  I 
would  have  this  to  say  to  those  Native  American  high  school  graduates: 

To  those  of  you  seated  before  me  wearing  your  colors  of  graduation,  I am 
very  proud  of  you.  You  have  stuck  with  something  to  its  conclusion. 
Although  many  of  you  have  lived  in  poverty,  oftentimes  never  knowing  if 
there  would  be  breakfast  on  the  table  or  clean  clothes  to  wear,  and 
although  many  of  you  have  tried  to  help  your  parents  overcome  their 
addictions  and  have  had  to  conquer  your  own  fears  in  the  process,  the  fact 
that  you  are  about  to  receive  a diploma  after  12  years  of  discipline, 
commitment,  and  oftentimes  uncertainty,  it  tells  me  more  about  you  as  a 
person  than  about  the  award  you  are  about  to  receive. 

During  these  12  years  of  trials  and  tribulations,  you  have  seen  many  of 
your  closest  friends  walk  through  those  doors  never  to  return.  You  have 
learned  that  50  percent  of  the  children  that  started  out  with  you  12  years 
ago  never  stuck  around  to  finish  school.  You  have  seen  these  friends 
working  at  menial  jobs,  driving  their  own  cars,  and  even  snickering  at  you 
for  your  commitment  to  getting  that  diploma. 

As  educator  John  Reynor  wrote,  "Far  too  many  Indian  students  have  joined 
the  ranks  of  the  "Dropout  Nation."  The  fact  that  you  stood  your  ground 
against  all  odds  and  are  seated  here  today  to  receive  that  diploma  speaks 


volumes  about  your  courage  and  determination. 

Some  of  you  will  go  on  to  colleges  off  of  the  reservation  and  other  will 
take  advantage  of  the  fantastic  opportunities  afforded  you  through  the  36 
Indian  owned  and  operated  colleges  on  the  many  Indian  nations  in  this 
country.  Colleges  like  Oglala  Lakota  College,  Dine'  College,  Sinte  Gleska 
University,  and  Sitting  Bull  College  are  now  at  your  very  doorstep  and 
these  great  colleges  are  probably  America's  best  kept  secret. 

Right  here  in  Indian  country  you  will  find  great  educators  like  Tom 
Short  Bull  of  Oglala  Lakota  College,  Jeanine  Pease,  Gwen  Shunatona,  and 
one  of  my  idols  of  all  time,  Lionel  Bordeaux  of  Sinte  Gleska  University. 
These  are  Native  leaders  that  have  paved  the  way  for  you  to  be  able  to  get 
a college  degree  on  your  Native  lands. 

The  "Dropout  Nation"  can  no  longer  tempt  you  or  claim  you.  You  have 
reached  that  first  rung  of  the  ladder  that  will  lead  you  to  a better  life. 
There  are  still  several  rungs  left  to  climb,  but  you  have  survived  the 
hardest  of  times,  the  worst  of  times,  and  the  most  difficult  of  times  to 
earn  that  diploma  you  soon  will  hold  in  your  hands. 

But  as  you  reach  for  the  next  rung  on  the  ladder,  never  ever  forget  who 
you  are  and  where  you  came  from.  You  are  Lakota  and  you  will  always  be 
Lakota  and  you  will  always  live  in  the  light  of  Crazy  Horse,  Red  Cloud, 
Sitting  Bull,  Spotted  Tail  and  all  of  the  other  great  chiefs  and  warriors 
who  made  it  possible  for  you  to  be  seated  here  today.  They  gave  their 
lives  so  that  you  could  live. 

Tim  Giago,  an  Oglala  Lakota,  was  the  founder  and  editor  of  the  Lakota 
Times  and  Indian  Country  Today  newspapers.  He  was  a Nieman  Fellow  at 
Harvard  in  1990  - 1991.  His  latest  book  "Children  Left  Behind"  is 
available  at  harmon@clearlightbooks.com.  He  was  also  the  founder  and  first 
president  of  the  Native  American  Journalists  Association.  He  can  be 
reached  at  najournalists@rushmore.com 
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Column:  WOMAN  Challenge  a walking  celebration 
May  13,  2007 

Carol  Manuelito  surprised  her  daughters  last  Mother's  Day  by  proving  she 
could  walk  with  them  from  Glasgow  all  the  way  to  Carlsbad,  N.M. 

This  Mother's  Day,  the  74-year-old  Navajo  grandmother  is  ready  to  do  it 
all  again. 

"I  only  wore  out  one  pair  of  tennis  shoes,"  Carol  said  last  week  from 
her  home  in  Naschitti,  N.M.  "I'm  trying  to  get  one  broken  in  now." 

The  Manuelitos,  a Navajo  family  who  live  mostly  in  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico,  formed  a 10-member  team  last  May  and  joined  the  WOMAN  Challenge, 
an  eight-week  national  walking  event  organized  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

As  a team.  Sister  Girls  chose  from  a handful  of  "virtual  walking  tours," 
which  led  them  to  chart  5.8  million  steps  along  the  Rocky  Mountain  route. 

"We  walked  that  first  week,"  said  Brenda  Manuelito,  Carol's  daughter, 
who  lives  in  Tucson,  Ariz.  "I  was  home  on  Mother's  Day.  I said,  'OK,  Mom, 
it's  time  to  walk.  It's  Mother's  Day.  We  should  clean  up  Mother  Earth.'  " 
The  women  walked  around  the  Navajo  Reservation  near  Naschitti  and  picked 
up  aluminum  cans. 

The  2007  WOMAN  - Women  and  Girls  Out  Moving  Across  the  Nation  - Health 
Challenge  kicks  off  again  this  Mother's  Day. 

"We're  warming  up  now  for  the  women's  challenge,"  Brenda  said.  "We're 
going  to  do  it.  We've  been  talking  about  it  all  year  long." 


Brenda  serves  as  co-captain  of  the  team,  which  last  year  had  members  in 
five  states,  ages  18  to  74.  She  keeps  the  team  connected  via  e-mail,  phone 
calls  and  the  Internet.  In  2006,  Sister  Girls  placed  first  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  virtual  walking  route.  They  finished  the  walk  three  days  ahead  of 
schedule . 

Team  member  "Veronica"  was  the  nation's  2006  overall  walking  champion, 
having  logged  in  1.6  million  steps  alone. 

"Our  individual  goal  was  to  walk  10,000  steps  per  day,  which  we  barely 
did  during  Week  One,  but  toward  the  end  of  the  challenge  we  were  each 
walking  five  to  10  times  that  amount  daily,"  said  Brenda.  "Not  only  did  we 
record  all  kinds  of  weight  loss,  but  we  reduced  blood  pressure,  increased 
cardio  fitness  and  diminished  insomnia." 

This  year,  the  Manuelitos  are  skipping  the  Rocky  Mountain  tour  and 
opting  for  the  Pacific  course,  which  will  take  them  from  Alaska,  down  the 
entire  West  Coast  and  to  Hawaii. 

"How  are  we  going  to  get  here  from  Hawaii?"  Carol  said.  "Are  we  going  to 
walk  across  the  water?" 

Carol  said  she'll  walk  again  this  year,  but  she  doesn't  think  she'll  log 
as  many  steps.  She  had  the  second-highest  number  of  steps  recorded  by 
Sister  Girls,  at  1 million,  about  600,000  steps  behind  "Veronica,"  also 
known  by  the  team  as  Ronneye  Manuelito. 

"We  got  my  brother  involved,"  said  Roberta  Manuelito  of  Minneapolis.  "We 
wanted  him  to  be  involved,  he's  our  only  brother.  We  were  going  to  get  my 
uncle  involved  too,  he's  80.  We  were  going  to  call  him  Henrietta  Lee." 

Ronneye  remembers  the  days  that  followed  his  awakening  from  a coma, 
about  a month  before  the  walking  challenge  registration  deadline. 
Physically,  he  was  not  in  good  shape  when  his  sisters  asked  him  to  join 
their  walking  group. 

They  told  him:  "We're  going  to  make  you  an  honorary  sister.  We'll  call 
you  Veronica." 

"Are  you  serious?"  asked  Ronneye. 

Still,  he  agreed.  Besides,  the  walk's  organizers  encourage  boys  and  men 
to  participate  in  the  challenge. 

"I  wanted  to  get  my  weight  down,  and  I had  high  blood  pressure.  I wanted 
to  get  that  down  without  taking  any  medication.  With  all  that  walking,  I 
got  rid  of  all  my  other  clothes.  I lost  some  of  my  waist  over  there.  I 
went  from  a 38  to  a 31.  I used  to  get  double  extra-large  shirts.  Now  I'm 
down  to  a medium.  I don't  have  anything  around  my  gut  anymore.  I really 
watch  my  diet  and  what  I eat  now." 

People  tell  him:  "You're  just  nice  and  trim." 

"I  couldn't  believe  I was  that  big,"  he  said.  His  weight  dropped  from 
190  pounds  down  to  145.  And  his  doctor  told  him  his  blood  pressure  is 
right  where  it  should  be. 

"It  was  a chance  for  our  family  to  bond,"  said  Roberta.  "And  it  was 
doing  something  to  improve  our  health." 

Most  of  the  Sister  Girls'  miles  were  logged  around  Naschitti,  N.M.,  on 
the  Navajo  Reservation,  by  Ronneye  and  his  mother.  They  walked  everywhere, 
morning,  noon  and  night.  And  they  picked  up  cans  before  Carol  turned  her 
attention  to  pretty  rocks,  which  she  loaded  into  a flour  sack  and  carried 
home. 

As  they  walked,  local  reservation  residents  would  stop  and  ask  if  they 
needed  a ride.  "Did  your  car  break  down?  Do  you  need  more  cans?  I have  six 
bags  at  my  house." 

"No,  we're  exercising,"  said  Carol.  "Everybody  should  just  do  it  at  my 
age.  It  really  helps  to  keep  your  weight  down.  A lot  of  people  have 
diabetes.  If  they  would  only  walk." 

When  last  year's  challenge  ended,  the  Sister  Girls  weren't  ready  to  stop. 
They  organized  another  team  in  Duly,  this  time  calling  themselves  the 
Manuelitos.  But  many  of  their  walking  routes  were  beginning  to  look  the 
same.  So  they  moved  to  higher  elevations.  They  even  walked  the  rim  of  the 
Grand  Canyon. 

Brenda  remembers  walking  on  a mountain  trail  in  Tucson  with  her  mother. 

It  took  them  about  four  and  a half  hours  to  walk  the  route,  which  climbed 
about  2,000  feet  in  elevation. 

"My  mom  was  walking  up  these  big  mountains,"  said  Brenda.  "She  was  right 


there  with  me.  'Mom,  this  is  so  cool.  When  I'm  74,  I hope  I'm  like  you.'  " 
Reach  reporter  lodi  Rave  at  800-366-7186  or  at  jodi.rave@lee.net 
Copyright  c.  2007  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Shedding  a tear  as  Indians  dance  to  a different  drum 
Dorreen  Yellow  Bird 
May  16,  2007 

As  an  elder,  I often  turn  around  to  look  at  the  past.  The  path  I've 
traveled  is  not  always  as  I expected  it  would  be  when  I was  16  years  old. 

I say  this  because  it  couldn't  have  been  more  evident  then  at  the  Mother's 
Day  powwow  and  celebration  at  White  Shield,  N.D.,  last  weekend.  I felt 
both  sadness  and  pride  at  the  changes  in  this  cultural  event. 

I know  life  rarely  stays  the  same,  I told  my  sister.  I know,  I said 
again,  looking  at  her.  Everything  is  evolving,  but  the  evolution  of 
American  Indian  culture  doesn't  feel  good.  She  laughed  and  said,  "You're 
just  getting  old."  And  perhaps  that's  true. 

A good  change,  I explained  to  her,  can  be  found  in  the  evolution  of  the 
refrigerator  or  that  big  hulking  Suburban  van  that  our  brother,  Don,  used 
to  be  so  proud  of.  The  refrigerator  went  from  the  ice  box  - and  on  the 
reservation  66  years  ago,  it  was  an  ice  box  - to  one  of  those  really  fancy, 
right-from-Modern-Homes-magazine  models.  As  for  cars,  I love  their 
changes;  they  went  from  cranking  the  starter  to  antilock  brakes,  stability 
control  and  so  on. 

In  contrast,  changes  in  Native  culture  are  more  subtle,  yet  they  can  hit 
me  hard.  When  I heard  the  songs  and  drumming  last  weekend,  memories  of 
past  drum  songs  echoed  in  my  ears,  and  I knew  the  sounds  that  I now  was 
hearing  were  different. 

The  young  singers  probably  don't  realize  it,  because  we  are  now  mostly 
English  speakers  and  listen  like  English  speakers,  too.  So,  I think  the 
words  and  sounds  of  the  Native  singers  60  years  ago  would  sound  foreign  to 
the  new  "Ree  Boys"  group  at  the  powwow,  and  they  are  good  drum  group  . . . 
for  youngsters. 

Yet  it  is  the  drum  songs  of  the  old  singers  that  went  right  into  my  soul 
and  wrenched  my  spirit.  My  ears  missed  the  old  sounds. 

When  I was  young,  the  powwow  celebrations  went  on  for  three  days  and 
nights.  I sometimes  would  stop  visiting  and  carrying  on  with  teen  friends 
and  just  listen  to  the  drumming.  There  was  something  about  the  sounds  that 
made  chills  run  up  my  spine.  It  was  as  if  the  ancestors  were  reaching  out 
from  the  past  and  touching  my  heart. 

It's  at  those  moments  I realize  that  my  grandmother  was  right  when  she 
told  me  we  are  vessels  of  our  ancestors  - we  carry  them  in  our  spirit. 

They  always  are  a part  of  us.  I was  listening  to  those  songs  with  their 
ears . 

As  I sat  there  over  the  weekend  watching  the  dancers  and  singers, 
memories  of  being  a a child  and  attending  gatherings  like  this  one  came  to 
me.  I remember  lying  on  the  floor  on  a blanket  while  my  grandmother  and 
family  took  part  in  a cultural  events  in  a building  that  took  the  place  of 
the  years-ago  medicine  lodge.  I would  doze  in  spite  of  the  loud  drum  music 
and  singing. 

Late  at  night,  the  kerosene  lamps  would  be  lit.  I could  feel  the  rhythm 
of  the  dancers  as  the  wooden  floor  moved  with  their  moccasin  steps.  There 
was  my  grandmother  - simple  cotton  dance  dress,  hands  on  her  hips,  head 
held  high,  waving  a white  handkerchief  as  she  made  sounds  of  praise  and 
rounded  the  small  dance  circle.  It's  an  image  that  will  stay  with  me 


forever. 

Funny,  I can  even  remember  the  little  round  balls  of  mud  that  must  have 
come  in  the  doors  on  the  feet  of  the  dancers.  I'd  watched  from  my  floor 
view  as  the  little  balls  jumped  and  danced  with  the  movement  of  the  people 
My  sister's  voice  brought  me  back  to  the  White  Shield  powwow  and  the 
Ralph  Wells  complex,  lust  think,  she  said,  the  complex  will  soon  be 
replaced  by  a new  culture  center  - replaced  like  many  of  our  ways,  I 
thought . 

My  granddaughter,  Eliza,  who  is  a beautiful  19-year-old  and  my  equally 
beautiful  5-year-old  granddaughter,  Allaya,  are  fancy  shawl  dancers.  When 
Eliza  dances,  she  is  so  light  on  her  feet,  it's  as  if  she's  dancing  on  air 
and  the  brightly  colored  shawl  with  the  long,  long  fringe  looks  like 
butterfly  wings  as  she  gently  dips  and  moves.  Granddaughter  Allaya  is 
learning  and  has  great  potential. 

Today's  dancers  have  taken  the  culture  into  new  territory.  I know 
because  the  fancy  shawl  dance  wasn't  part  of  women's  dancing  60  years  ago. 
It  is  part  of  the  cultural  evolution. 

My  grandmother  would  say  young  women  shouldn't  kick  their  legs  or  step 
that  high.  That  is  too  much  like  men's  dancing.  Women's  dancing  is  of 
pride  and  praise  for  our  tribe  and  the  Creator,  she'd  say. 

As  I sat  watching  the  powwow  celebration,  I felt  sad  for  ways  that  were 
disappearing.  We're  losing  more  and  more  of  who  we  were.  How  much  of 
ourselves  can  we  give  away  to  the  white  ways  and  still  maintain  who  we 
are?  I wondered. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird  is  a reporter  and  columnist.  Her  columns 
appear  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  on  the  opinion  pages  of  the  Herald. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald . com 

Copyright  c.  2006  Grand  Forks  Herald,  Forum  Communications  Co.,  Fargo  ND. 
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Column:  Natives  striving  for  status  in  tribes 
May  20,  2007 

Where  does  a reporter  begin  to  tell  the  story  when  someone  gets  kicked 
out  of  a tribe? 

Mine  begins  with  an  invitation  to  a Chippewa  round  dance  in  Great  Falls. 
The  day  started  with  a meeting  of  lateral  descendants  of  Chief  Rocky  Boy, 
gathered  to  discuss  tribal  disenrollment. 

Glen  Gopher  was  one  of  the  first  to  speak.  He  stood  in  front  of  Chief 
Rocky  Boy's  relatives  and  listed  the  grievances  felt  by  many  in  the  room, 
families  not  recognized  as  citizens  of  the  Chippewa-Cree  Tribe  in  northern 
Montana . 

For  some  families,  the  lack  of  tribal  recognition  goes  back  eight 
decades,  with  each  passing  generation  left  without  a tribe  to  call  its  own 
It's  a history  rooted  in  the  reservation's  namesake,  Chippewa  Chief  Rocky 
Boy,  a mistranslation  of  Stone  Child. 

The  chief  arrived  in  Montana,  reportedly  from  Wisconsin.  He  searched  for 
land  for  several  hundred  of  his  followers.  And  in  1916,  a congressional 
executive  order  set  aside  land  for  "Rocky  Boy's  Band  of  Chippewa  and 
"other  homeless  Indians,"  who  turned  out  to  be  mostly  Cree  from  Canada. 

Rocky  Boy  died  in  1916  before  the  reservation  was  officially  created  by 
Congress.  Leadership  on  the  reservation  fell  to  Little  Bear,  a Cree. 

The  1909  enrollment  list  showed  120  of  Rocky  Boy's  band  members.  In  1917 
Indian  inspector  lames  McLaughlin  sought  a new  list  of  tribal  enrollees. 
When  the  new  census  was  completed,  two-thirds  of  Rocky  Boy's  band  had  been 


taken  off  the  enrollment  list,  with  as  few  as  45  Chippewa  from  the  1909 
rolls  showing  up. 

Today,  the  Chippewa  have  an  insignificant  presence  on  the  reservation, 
where  the  Cree  are  the  dominant  force  in  culture  and  politics. 

While  the  displaced  and  disenrolled  Chippewa  families  haven't  made 
headlines,  disenrollment  stories  have  become  national  stories  in  some  of 
the  country's  biggest  media  markets. 

The  New  York  Times  and  NBC-4  TV  in  Los  Angeles  have  reported  on 
disenrolled  Cherokee  Freedmen  in  Oklahoma  and  ousted  citizens  of  the 
Pechanga  Band  of  Luiseno  Indians  in  Temecula,  Calif. 

The  Cherokee  recently  voted  on  whether  the  Freedmen  - former  slaves  who 
lived  side-by-side  with  the  Cherokee  - could  be  considered  tribal  citizens 
The  tribe  voted  to  change  its  constitution  to  recognize  only  Cherokee  who 
had  relatives  on  the  "blood"  list,  not  the  Freedmen  list. 

The  Freedmen  and  supporters  have  called  the  decision  racist,  saying  the 
Cherokee  refuse  to  recognize  Freedmen  because  they're  black. 

Tribal  status  is  important.  It  gives  members  health  and  education 
benefits,  a sense  of  belonging  and  voting  rights.  And  in  some  cases, 
tribal  citizens  receive  a per-capita  payment.  It's  mostly  the  casino-rich 
tribes  that  make  these  payouts. 

NBC4-TV  recently  aired  a piece  about  disenrollments  in  the  Pechanga 
Tribe,  where  220  have  been  kicked  off  the  tribal  rolls.  Some  previously 
had  been  receiving  as  much  as  $20,000  a month  from  the  Pechanga  government 
a benefit  from  a tribe-owned  casino. 

"Thousands  of  Indians  are  being  kicked  out  of  tribes,"  the  TV  reporter 
said  in  her  broadcast.  "Critics  say  it's  more  about  greed  than  anything 
else.  The  tribes  say  it's  about  preserving  their  lineage." 

But  the  real  question  is:  Whose  money  and  lineage  is  at  stake,  the 
tribes  or  individuals? 

The  reporter  failed  to  say  the  Pechanga  Tribe  has  voluntarily  given  some 
$10  million  to  charitable  groups  in  the  past  seven  years.  And  it  has 
contributed  millions  more  in  revenue  sharing  to  nongaming  tribes  in 
California . 

Said  Pechanga  tribal  chairman  Mark  Macarro:  "The  integrity  of  tribal 
citizenship  has  nothing  to  do  with  gaming  or  money." 

"In  fact,  disenrollments  occurred  at  Pechanga  long  before  we  ever  had  a 
casino.  Governments  need  the  ability  to  correct  past  errors  to  protect  the 
integrity  of  their  citizenry;  that  is  what  Pechanga  did." 

But  many  of  the  news  stories  fail  to  provide  viewers  with  historical 
context . 

Take  the  New  York  Times  editorial,  "An  Unjust  Expulsion,"  that  followed 
a story  on  the  Freedmen. 

"The  Cherokee  Nation's  decision  to  revoke  the  tribal  citizenship  of 
about  2,800  descendants  of  slaves  once  owned  by  the  tribe  is  a moral  low 
point  in  modern  Cherokee  history  and  places  the  tribe  in  violation  of  a 
140-year-old  federal  treaty  and  several  court  decisions. 

"The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  which  has  been  curiously  silent,  should 
bring  the  Cherokee  government  into  compliance  with  the  law  and  require  it 
to  restore  the  tribal  rights  of  the  expelled  members." 

The  writer  was  apparently  oblivious  to  the  U.S.  government's  history  of 
violating  treaties.  Also,  the  freed  slaves  in  question  were  also  owned  by 
whites.  Furthermore,  tribes  are  complying  with  the  law,  as  most  of  them 
operate  tribal  governments  under  the  federally  authorized  1934  Indian 
Reorganization  Act.  Also,  a 1978  U.S.  Supreme  Court  tribal  enrollment 
decision  asserted  a tribe's  right  to  decide  who  does,  or  does  not,  belong. 

Back  to  Montana. 

The  disenrolled  families  of  the  Chippewa-Cree  aren't  seeking  $20,000 
monthly  payments.  Nor  are  they  being  questioned  of  their  blood  line.  Most 
of  all,  they  represent  a classic  example  of  tribes'  historic  willingness 
to  accept  - or  reject  - people  in  their  community. 

Glen  Gopher  and  his  siblings  were  born  to  Chippewa  parents.  Even  though 
they  aren't  enrolled  with  their  own  tribe,  the  neighboring  Blackfeet 
Nation  accepted  them  onto  their  tribal  rolls.  And  the  Chippewa-Cree  would 
do  so,  too,  but  like  the  Cherokee  Nation,  the  final  decision  would  rest 


with  voters. 

The  displaced  Chippewa  - many  of  whom  descend  from  Chief  Rocky  Boy's 
brother , Charlie  Chippewa  - aren't  looking  for  a fight.  They  just  want  to 
be  welcomed  home. 

lodi  Rave  covers  Native  issues  for  the  Missoulian. 

Reach  her  at  (406)  523-5299  or  jodi.rave@lee.net. 

Copyright  c.  2007  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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May  21,  2007 

In  order  to  write  this  week's  column  I must  do  a 180-degree  turn  in  my 
thinking  about  Indian  casinos.  I do  not  make  this  change  in  thinking 
lightheartedly . 

I visited  Indian  casinos  in  South  Dakota,  Nebraska  and  Oklahoma  over  the 
past  two  weeks  to  get  a feel  for  the  impact  they  have  on  the  Indian 
communities.  For  the  most  part  the  feeling  was  good.  There  were  jobs, 
money  going  out  into  the  community,  improvements  in  inf rastructure,  and  a 
general  sense  of  well  being.  But  the  most  prevalent  sense  I came  away  with 
was  a new  and  genuine  feeling  of  "respect"  from  the  non-Indian  community. 

That's  right.  R-E-S-P-E-CT!  Aretha  Franklin  sang  about  it.  Respect  is  a 
word  an  Indian  could  never  expect  to  hear  in  the  towns  bordering  their 
reservations.  But  it  is  amazing  the  amount  of  respect  that  money  can  buy. 
Those  ragtag  Indians  scraping  by  on  little  or  nothing  now  have  an 
abundance  of  cash  in  their  pockets.  Or  at  least  some  of  them  do.  Those 
casino  dollars  now  make  the  Indian  people  much  sought  after  consumers. 

They  can  now  buy  new  furniture;  clothing,  automobiles,  appliances  and  they 
can  now  open  bank  accounts. 

I recall  that  not  too  long  ago  when  I owned  a weekly  newspaper  one  of  my 
advertising  sales  people  went  into  a local  carpet  store  to  solicit  an  ad 
for  the  paper.  The  haughty  sales  manager  quipped,  "Oh,  I didn't  know 
Indians  had  carpets  in  their  tee  pees." 

From  a lady  who  prepared  taxes  for  the  IRS  my  sales  lady  heard,  "Well,  I 
know  that  Indians  don't  pay  taxes,"  and  from  a local  new  car  dealership, 
"Your  readers  just  don't  have  the  credit  to  buy  our  new  cars,"  and  finally 
from  the  manager  of  an  upscale  department  store,  "I  don't  think  your 
readers  are  the  kind  of  people  that  would  be  comfortable  in  our  store."  As 
Rodney  Dangerfield  used  to  say,  "No  respect,  I don't  get  no  respect." 

But  my  travels  to  the  Indian  casinos  also  revealed  that  there  are  still 
many  deep  pockets  of  poverty  in  Indian  country.  If  there  is  no  population 
base  near  their  casinos  they  will  not  draw  enough  customers  to  make  their 
gaming  establishments  profitable. 

I will  not  make  a complete  360-degree  turn  for  Indian  gaming  because  I 
still  see  many  serious  problems.  For  one,  although  nearly  20  years  have 
passed  since  the  onset  of  gaming  in  Indian  country  I still  do  not  see  a 
viable  effort  by  the  casino  rich  tribes  to  reach  out  to  help  their  less 
fortunate  brothers  and  sisters  on  the  very  poor  Indian  reservations. 

3oe  McKay,  a 54-year-old  member  of  the  Blackfeet  Tribe  of  Montana,  a 
businessman  with  a law  degree,  offers  a solution  I find  to  be  highly 
commendable.  He  proposes  a National  Indian  Gaming  Tax  to  be  levied  on  all 
Class  III  Indian  gaming  operations.  The  tax  would  be  on  gross  revenues 
graduated  according  to  income  and  capped  at  5 percent.  The  money  would  be 
used  to  fund  the  Indian  Development  Trust  Fund.  The  fund  would  then  be 
made  available  to  tribes  without  Class  III  gaming  or  to  those  in 
geographically  isolated  areas  where  a casino,  even  one  with  a Class  III 


license,  does  not  have  the  population  base  to  make  a profit. 

McKay  suggests  that  the  funds  be  assigned  according  to  need  in  the  form 
of  grants  and  low  interest  loans  for  infrastructure  development  on  Indian 
reservations  (water,  sewage  and  sanitation),  law  enforcement,  judiciary, 
health  care,  housing  and  for  elderly  and  child  care  services.  A second  but 
separate  program  would  make  funds  for  economic  development  available. 

McKay  also  suggests  that  the  funds  be  managed  by  a Board  of  Commissioners 
to  be  nominated  by  the  contributing  and  eligible  tribes  and  appointed  by 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Indian  Affairs. 

I differ  with  him  on  this  point.  I do  not  want  to  see  more  bureaucracy 
piled  on  to  the  equation.  I would  suggest  that  Ernie  Stevens  Dr.,  the  head 
of  the  National  Indian  Gaming  Association,  develop  an  office  within  his 
organization  to  handle  the  trust  funds  for  acceptance  and  distribution.  I 
would  also  suggest  that  Mr.  Stevens  lobby  the  Indian  Affairs  Committee  to 
push  for  legislation  to  incorporate  this  tax.  And  if  an  outright  tax  is 
unacceptable  to  the  gaming  rich  tribes,  perhaps  Mr.  Stevens  can  twist 
their  arms  to  get  them  to  voluntarily  contribute  money  to  an  Indian 
Development  Trust  Fund  under  the  auspices  of  NIGA. 

McKay  believes  that  the  extremely  poor  conditions  on  many  Indian 
reservations  are  totally  overlooked  and  distorted  by  the  wealth  and 
prominence  of  the  "new  and  rich  gaming  tribes."  Money  talks  in  many  ways 
and  when  it  becomes  the  main  topic  for  success,  the  poor  tribes  without 
access  become  footnotes.  As  it  has  been  since  the  European  incursion  on 
this  continent,  the  ultimate  victims  of  those  with  wealth,  or  those 
seeking  wealth,  are  the  poor,  traditional  indigenous  people  still  trying 
to  retain  their  inherent  values. 

My  180-degree  turn  is  based  upon  the  single  word  "respect."  But  those 
new  and  wealthy  Indian  tribes  must  also  learn  the  true  meaning  of  that 
word.  They  must  learn  to  respect  those  Indian  people  that  fought  and  died 
without  surrendering  their  culture,  traditions,  language  and  sovereignty 
so  that  they,  the  rich  tribes,  could  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  unlimited 
wealth  afforded  them  by  their  casinos. 

McClatchy  News  Service  in  Washington,  DC  distributes  Tim  Giago's  weekly 
column.  He  can  be  reached  at  najournalists@rushmore.com.  Giago  was  also 
the  founder  and  former  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Lakota  Times  and  Indian 
Country  Today  newspapers  and  the  founder  and  first  president  of  the  Native 
American  Journalists  Association.  He  was  a Nieman  Fellow  at  Harvard  in  the 
class  of  1990  - 1991. 

Clear  Light  Books  of  Santa  Fe,  NM  (harmon@clearlightbooks . com)  published 
his  latest  book,  "Children  Left  Behind". 
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Homeland  Security 
By  Kenneth  Briggs 
May  13,  2007 

As  I was  riding  a rental  scooter  down  the  not  so  great  White  Way  at  our 
County  fair  in  January,  what  did  I see  but  a group  of  four  or  five 
American  Indian  warriors  standing  on  the  shore  of  a bay  brandishing  their 
weapons,  spears  and  bows  and  arrows,  at  three  Spanish  Galleons  and  on  the 
t-  shirt  under  this  scene  were  the  words  Homeland  Security.  That  set  me  to 
thinking  about  Homeland  Security  and  my  belief  that  we,  as  did  the  Indians, 
are  deluding  ourselves  if  we  believe  that  the  threat  of  the  use  our 


primitive  weapons  are  going  to  deter  anyone  with  more  sophisticated 
weaponry,  larger  numbers,  or  greater  determination  from  fighting  and 
winning  a war  of  attrition. 

There  were  perhaps  30  million  people  in  the  Caribbean  Islands  and  Mexico 
in  1492  and  another  50  million  in  what  was  to  become  the  United  States. 

The  American  Indians  Columbus  first  encountered  in  1492  were  the  Taino 
[Arawaks}  numbering  between  250  thousand  and  one  million  in  Puerto  Rico, 
The  Dominican  Republic,  Cuba  and  Haiti.  It  is  estimated  that  about  only 
500  survived  by  1550  and  that  they  were  extinct  by  1650.  Europeans  brought 
diseases  such  as  chicken  pox,  measles  and  small  pox  against  which  American 
Indians  had  no  immunity.  The  result  was  that  up  to  80  percent  of  some 
American  Indians  may  have  died  due  to  European  diseases. 

For  five  centuries  since  Columbus,  the  indigenous  people  of  this 
hemisphere  have  been  called  Indians  because  Columbus  was  lost,  he  did  not 
land  in  India.  They  are  many  different  peoples  with  many  different  nations 
and  many  different  languages.  Today,  the  U.S.  government  recognizes  more 
than  370  tribes  or  separate  Indian  peoples.  American  Indian  wars  or 
conflicts  were  struggles  between  the  indigenous  people  and  white  people  of 
several  nationalities  for  the  rich  lands  that  became  the  United  States. 

As  further  explained  in  the  Native  American  Rhymes  web  site,  English 
settlers  established  their  small  colonies  along  the  Atlantic  coast  in  the 
1600's.  As  they  moved  into  Indian  lands  in  greater  and  greater  numbers, 
quarrels  developed.  These  disagreements  often  led  to  the  death  of  an 
Indian  or  a settler.  Most  of  the  wars  resulted  from  such  conflicts.  These 
conflicts  and  wars  continued  until  the  1890' s. 

American  Indian  wars  were  not  like  wars  as  we  know  them  today.  We  would 
call  them  "campaigns",  because  the  fighting  generally  took  place  within  a 
small  area,  and  involved  comparatively  few  people.  A war  usually  took 
place  between  only  one  tribe  and  the  white  people  who  lived  nearby. 
Sometimes  the  fighting  spread,  and  many  tribes  joined  in  fighting  the 
whites.  The  whites  quickly  adopted  new  tactics  and  struck  in  surprise 
attacks,  usually  at  dawn.  Indians  killed  or  captured  as  many  white  men, 
women  and  children  as  possible. 

A basic  cause  of  the  fighting  was  the  different  way  of  life  of  each 
group.  Many  tribes  raised  corn  and  other  vegetables,  but  they  all  hunted 
animals  for  food  and  clothing.  Most  white  settlers  made  their  living  from 
farming.  In  the  East,  they  cut  down  forests  to  get  farmland,  while  in  the 
West,  white  hunters  killed  thousands  of  buffalo  just  for  their  skins.  In 
either  case,  the  tribes  usually  had  to  choose  between  moving  to  new 
hunting  grounds,  which  were  often  occupied  by  hostile  tribes  or  fighting 
to  keep  the  old  ones.  They  knew  that  the  whites  threatened  both  their 
lives  and  their  security. 

Both  Indians  and  whites  were  to  blame  for  the  many  frontier  wars.  The 
colonies  refused  to  recognize  the  rights  of  the  tribes.  They  believed  the 
Indians  were  savages  without  souls.  The  Indians,  in  turn,  did  not 
understand  the  ways  of  the  colonists.  For  example,  the  Indians  signed  a 
treaty,  they  thought  they  had  only  sold  the  right  to  use  the  land,  not  the 
land  itself.  They  did  not  understand  that  they  could  no  longer  hunt  on  the 
lands  of  their  ancestors. 

The  English  settled  in  Jamestown  in  1607  and  lived  in  peace  with  the 
nearby  confederated  tribes  under  their  friendly  chief  Powhatan.  He  died  in 
1618  and  a few  years  later  Opechancanough,  who  hated  the  English,  became 
chief.  At  this  time  the  English  colonies  in  Virginia,  including  Jamestown, 
had  fewer  than  4,000  settlers.  In  March  1622  Opechancanough,  who  hated  the 
English  and  planned  secretly  to  destroy  the  settlements,  led  a furious 
assault  along  a 140  mile  front  and  killed  347  colonists.  The  survivors 
retreated  to  Jamestown  and  laid  plans  to  massacre  the  Indians.  They 
invited  the  tribes  to  plant  corn  and  in  the  fall  attacked,  destroying  the 
corn  fields,  killing  many  of  the  Indians  and  leaving  the  rest  to  starve. 
Twelve  years  of  warfare  followed.  Peace  was  made  in  1634  but  was 
immediately  followed  by  an  Indian  attack  in  which  over  300  English  people 
were  killed.  The  Indians  were  finally  defeated  in  a two  day  battle. 

In  New  England,  two  other  wars  were  fought  prior  to  the  French  and 
Indian  Wars  of  1689-  1763. They  were  the  Pequot  War  in  1637  and  King 
Philip's  War  in  1675-1676.  Both  of  these  wars  were  won  by  the  settlers  who 


at  sunrise  on  Dune  5,  1637  attacked  a Pequot  village,  burning  alive 
between  600  and  700  Pequot  and  selling  most  of  the  rest  into  slavery  in 
Bermuda.  After  Philip  became  chief  of  the  Wampanoag  in  1662,  he  began 
plotting  against  the  colonists  becauase  he  felt  that  his  people  could 
survive  only  by  driving  the  settlers  out.  In  Dune  1675,  he  led  an  attack 
on  Swansea,  Massachusetts  and  during  the  next  year  both  sides  raided 
villages  and  massacred  hundreds  of  victims.  The  Indians  were  defeated  in 
Southern  New  England  in  1675,  but  fighting  in  Northern  New  England 
continued  until  1678  where  in  subsequent  attacks  more  than  1,000  colonists 
were  killed  and  12  towns  completely  destroyed. 

The  final  war  in  Colonial  days  involving  English  settlements  was  the 
French  and  Indian  Wars  1689-1763.  We'll  take  up  more  of  the  Indian  wars  in 
Homeland  Security-Part  2. 
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Operate  an  eBay  book  store,  Ajax  Books  Etcetera,  which  currently 
[12/17/06]  has  approx.  435  items  for  sale,  mostly  mystery  books  . Ajax 
Books  Etcetera  can  be  found  by  searching  Google,  Yahoo  search  and  some 
other  search  engines. 
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Brazil  indigenous  groups  fault  pope  talk 
Staff  and  agencies 
By  VIVIAN  SEQUERA,  Associated  Press 
May  15,  2007 

SAO  PAULO,  Brazil  - Indian  rights  groups  are  criticizing  Pope  Benedict 
XVI  for  insisting  that  Latin  American  Indians  wanted  to  become  Christian 
before  European  conquerors  arrived  centuries  ago. 

But  Paulo  Suess,  an  adviser  to  Brazil's  Indian  Missionary  Council,  said 
Monday  that  the  comments  fail  to  account  for  the  fact  that  Indians  were 
enslaved  and  killed  by  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  settlers  who  forced  them 
to  become  Catholic. 

The  pope  told  the  bishops  that,  "the  proclamation  of  Desus  and  of  his 
Gospel  did  not  at  any  point  involve  an  alienation  of  the  pre-Columbus 
cultures,  nor  was  it  the  imposition  of  a foreign  culture." 

"As  an  anthropologist  and  a historian  I feel  obliged  to  say  that,  yes, 
in  the  past  500  years  there  was  an  imposition  of  the  Catholic  religion  on 
the  indigenous  people,"  Meira  said. 

"To  say  that  there  was  no  imposition  is  a falsification  in  light  of  the 
history  if  those  that  did  not  accept  the  faith  were  flagellated,"  said 
Ricardo  Cajas. 

Benedict  said  that  indigenous  Latin  Americans  formed  "a  synthesis 
between  their  cultures  and  the  Christian  faith  which  the  missionaries  were 
offering  them. " 

Suess  said  the  pope  made  similar  statements  while  he  was  a senior 
cardinal . 

Copyright  c.  2007  The  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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I.  The  Government  Announces  More  Montes  Azules  "Relocations"  - Mexico's 
Environment  and  Natural  Resources  Ministry  (Semarnat)  and  its  Agrarian 
Reform  agency  began  the  month  of  April  by  announcing  that  six  more  Montes 
Azules  communities  will  be  removed  from  the  Candelaria  region  of  the 
Lacando'n  Jungle  and  "relocated"  elsewhere.  The  Chiapas  state  governjment 
echoed  its  agreement  to  this  move,  allegedly  made  for  "environmental 
protection."  Mexican  president,  Felipe  Caldero'n,  blamed  environmental 
destruction  on  poor  people  rather  than  loggers,  cattle  ranchers  and 
factories.  According  to  La  Jornada,  the  six  communities  slated  for 
"relocation"  belong  to  the  ARIC-I  organization  and  are  situated  just  below 
Amador  Herna'ndez  in  General  Emiliano  Zapata  autonomous  municipality. 

ARIC-I  is  an  independent  peasant  organization  which  has  usually  voted  with 
the  PRD  in  Chiapas.  It  immediately  issued  a statement  breaking  with  the 
PRD  governor  of  Chiapas,  Juan  Sabines  (formerly  the  PRI  mayor  of  Tuxtla 
Gutie'rrez).  Some  of  you  may  remember  the  struggle  to  remove  the  federal 
Army  from  Amador  Herna'ndez,  a region  where  Marcos  says  there  are  oil 
deposits . 

II.  The  Other  Campaign  Announces  Indigenous  Encuentro  - On  April  22,  the 
EZLN  and  the  National  Indigenous  Congress  (CNI,  its  initials  in  Spanish), 
along  with  other  indigenous  nations  and  tribes,  announced  a Continental 
Gathering  (Encuentro)  of  Indigenous  Peoples  for  October  11-14,  2007. 
Indigenous  people  from  the  entire  world  are  invited  to  send 
representatives.  It  will  be  held  in  the  Yaqui  community  of  Vi'cam,  Sonora, 
Mexico  (near  Guaymas).  You  can  follow  the  progress  of  this  historic  event 
in  Spanish  at:  [www.indigenousencuentro.org] 

III.  EZLN  Delegates  Visit  Cucapa'  Camp  - On  April  10,  Delegate  Zero 
(Marcos)  and  other  commanders  arrived  in  the  Cucapa'  community  of  El  Mayor, 
Baja  California  (near  Mexicali)  for  a ceremony.  Several  commanders  remain 
in  El  Mayor,  using  the  community  as  a base  of  operations  during  this 
portion  of  the  Other  Campaign's  second  stage.  The  remaining  commanders  are 
based  in  the  cities  of  Aguascalientes  and  Monterrey.  The  purpose  of  the 
Cucapa'  camp  is  to  accompany  the  region's  indigenous  peoples  during  their 
fishing  season.  Apparently,  the  accompaniment  has  been  successful  since 
there  has  been  no  direct  local,  state  or  federal  interference  reported. 

IV.  Chiapas  Otra  Acts  for  Land  Rights  - Jovel  Other  Campaign  adherents 
delivered  petitions  signed  by  more  than  one  thousand  individuals  and  over 
200  organizations  to  Reforma  Agraria  in  Tuxtla  Gutie'rrez,  the  state 
capital  of  Chiapas,  protesting  the  fraudulent  legal  representations  made 
by  Opddic  members  in  order  to  "steal"  land  from  Zapatista  families. 

Reforma  Agraria  is  the  Mexican  Agrarian  Reform  agency  which  determines 
land  titles.  In  Chiapas,  the  Opddic  is  often  characterized  as  a 
paramilitary  group.  Jovel  refers  to  the  Jovel  Valley  in  which  San 
Cristo'bal  de  las  Casas  is  located.  The  2 examples  of  Opddic's  fraudulent 


land-grabbing  used  in  the  petition  were  those  of  El  Nantze  and  Mukulum 
Bachajo'n.  In  the  case  of  Mukulum  Bachajo'n  alone,  296  families  will  lose 
their  homes  and  cornfields  and  will  join  the  ranks  of  those  internally 
displaced  by  the  dirty  war;  landless  and  homeless.  The  San  Cristo'bal  NGO 
known  as  CAPISE  presented  documentary  evidence  of  the  fraud  which  means 
displacement  and  homelessness  to  hundreds  of  families. 

Compiled  by  Mary  Ann  Tenuto-Sa ' nchez  for  the  Chiapas  Support  Committee 
The  Chiapas  Support  Committee  is  a grass  roots  all-volunteer  human 
rights  organization  in  Oakland,  California.  We  work  with  indigenous  and 
campesino  organizations  in  Mexico.  We  have  an  hermanamiento  (partnership) 
with  San  Manuel  autonomous  Zapatista  municipality.  In  the  Bay  Area  we 
provide  public  information  about  Chiapas  through  public  events,  our  radio 
program,  our  newsletter,  Chiapas  Update,  our  listserv  and  several  web 
sites.  We  organize  delegations  to  Chiapas  and  also  recruit  and  certify 
human  rights  observers  and  volunteers.  We  participate  in  the  Other 
Campaign  and  the  International  Campaign  in  Northern  California. 

Our  contact  information  is  below! 

Chiapas  Support  Committee 

P.0.  Box  3421 

Oakland,  CA  94609 

Tel:  (510)  654-9587 

Email:  cezmat@igc.org 

[www.chiapas-support.org] 
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BC  Aboriginal  group  plans  First  Nation  Dustice  Forum 
by  Doseph  Quesnel 
May  15,  2007 

The  BC  First  Nations  Leadership  Council  is  hosting  the  first  BC  First 
Nations  Dustice  Forum.  Invited  delegates  include  Chiefs  and  leaders  from 
the  203  First  Nations  of  BC,  provincial  government  officials, 
representatives  from  First  Nations  organizations,  key  stakeholders,  and 
community  members. 

The  forum  will  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  delegates  to  create  a 
Dustice  Plan  for  the  benefit  of  all  First  Nations  people  and  communities. 
The  Forum  goals  include: 

1.  Bring  together  key  stakeholders  from  Aboriginal,  Criminal  Dustice  and 
Government  organizations  to  facilitate  discussions  on  key  policy 
legislation  reform  initiatives. 

2.  Create  a report  with  options  and  recommendations  for  improving  the 
relationship  between  BC  First  Nations  and  the  justice  system. 

Wally  Oppal,  BC  Attorney  General  will  be  providing  a presentation  along 
with  Solictor  General  Dohn  Les  and  other  key  government  representatives . 

The  First  Nations  Leadership  Council  will  be  participating  in  this 
important  event. 

Copyright  c.  2007  First  Perspective. 
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Aboriginal  children  in  care  victims  of  more  than  poverty, 
says  Metis  leader 
CBC  News 
May  16,  2007 

National  native  leader  Phil  Fontaine  is  over-simplifying  when  he  charges 
that  aboriginal  children  are  unfairly  taken  from  their  families  because  of 
poverty,  said  the  head  of  a Me'tis  family  resource  centre  in  Edmonton. 

Fontaine  told  a blue-chip  audience  on  Tuesday  that  deep  poverty  in  many 
First  Nations  communities  leads  child  welfare  officials  to  remove  children 
from  their  families. 

"It  is  my  understanding  that  is  not  usually  because  of  deliberate 
physical  or  sexual  abuse,  but  because  of  poverty  and  its  terrible 
consequences,"  he  said.  "It  isn't  because  of  lack  of  parental  love,  as  has 
been  suggested." 

Donald  Langford,  executive  director  of  Me'tis  Child  and  Family  Services 
Society,  said  that  while  Fontaine  is  raising  some  important  issues, 
poverty  is  just  one  of  the  problems. 

"You  can't  blame  everything  on  poverty.  There  are  issues  of  family 
violence,  there  are  issues  of  addictions  that  have  to  be  addressed  and 
that  isn't  all  poverty." 

The  Me'tis  Child  and  Family  Services  Society  was  formed  more  than  two 
decades  ago  over  concern  about  the  disproportionately  high  number  of  Me'tis 
children  being  taken  into  provincial  care.  In  the  Edmonton  region  today, 
native  children  make  up  about  six  per  cent  of  the  population,  but  nearly 
50  per  cent  of  the  children  in  care  are  aboriginal. 

Kari  Tomason,  who  works  with  Langford  as  an  outreach  worker,  said 
removing  children  from  their  homes  can  be  devastating. 

"The  label  comes  with  that  child,  it's  a stigma,  it's  like  nobody  wants 
me  now,  what  did  I do  wrong?  And  that  stays  with  you  for  many  years  to 
come. " 

Langford  said  what  is  needed  now  is  for  the  federal  government  to  take 
notice  and  increase  funding  to  help  aboriginal  families  stay  together. 

"We  need  proper  funding,"  he  said.  "We  need  proper  management  of  the 
funding.  We  need  addictions  services.  We  need  suicide  intervention.  We 
need  employment  programs.  We  need  safe  water.  We  need  housing.  We  need 
good  education  and  we  need  good  teachers  and  we  need  good  role  models." 

In  his  speech  to  the  Canadian  Club  of  Ottawa,  Fontaine  said  the  anger 
felt  in  many  First  Nations  communities  has  reached  a breaking  point. 

"Frankly,  we  are  fearful  of  the  effect  this  is  having  on  the  well-being 
and  public  safety  in  our  communities,"  he  said. 

"So  here  I am  again  today,  hammering  away  at  another  group.  Many  of  our 
communities  have  reached  the  breaking  point.  The  anger  and  frustration  are 
palpable . " 

The  Assembly  of  First  Nations  has  filed  a complaint  about  First  Nations 
child  welfare  with  the  Canadian  Human  Rights  Commission,  he  said,  saying 
the  UN  Convention  on  the  Rights  of  the  Children  states  that  child  welfare 
officials  must  not  remove  children  from  homes  due  to  poverty. 

Copyright  c.  CBC  2007. 
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Delivering  'Framed'  John  Graham 

Graham  at  home  in  Yukon  He  faces  a US  murder  warrant. 

New  evidence  suggests  he's  the  victim  of  smears. 

By  Rex  Weyler 
TheTyee. ca 
May  16,  2007 

On  Thursday,  Tuchone-Canadian  lohn  Graham,  from  the  Yukon,  enters  a 
Vancouver  courtroom  to  appeal  his  extradition  to  the  United  States  on  the 
charge  of  killing  fellow  activist  Anna  Mae  Aquash  31  years  ago.  Graham 
says  he  has  been  framed  by  the  U.S.  to  cover  the  government's  own 
complicity  in  the  murder.  Meanwhile,  a week  ago,  a former  UBC  professor 
and  Amnesty  International  veteran.  Dr.  Jennifer  Wade,  received  a chilling 
letter  from  U.S.  prisoner  Leonard  Peltier  that  lends  credibility  to 
Graham's  story.  In  April,  former  American  Indian  Movement  (AIM)  member  Bob 
Robideau  toured  B.C.,  claiming  to  represent  Peltier  and  accusing  Graham  of 
the  murder.  The  Peltier  letter  casts  doubt  on  Robideau 's  claims. 

Background  in  Indian  Country 

In  the  1970s,  Graham  from  Yukon  and  Aquash  from  Nova  Scotia  traveled 
independently  to  South  Dakota,  where  vigilantes  had  killed  literally 
hundreds  of  traditional  native  leaders.  Some  300  murders  of  native  people 
in  and  around  South  Dakota's  Pine  Ridge  Reservation,  during  a "reign  of 
terror"  in  the  1970s,  remain  unsolved.  The  FBI  arrested  Aquash  many  times 
and  urged  her  to  become  an  informant.  She  later  told  AIM  lawyers  that 
agent  David  Price  threatened  that  if  she  did  not  cooperate  "you  won't  live 
out  the  year."  A South  Dakota  rancher  found  her  body  on  February  24,  1976. 
Although  she  had  been  shot  with  .32  calibre  bullet  in  the  back  of  the  head, 
an  FBI  pathologist  reported  that  she  died  of  exposure.  FBI  agent  Price 
claimed  not  to  recognize  her,  and  the  government  buried  her  in  a nameless 
pauper's  grave  after  severing  her  hands.  When  the  body  was  later  exhumed, 
the  FBI  story  unraveled.  Now,  31  years  later,  they  claim  AIM  ordered  the 
murder  and  that  Graham  pulled  the  trigger.  Naturally,  many  native  leaders 
suspect  dirty  tricks. 

Dark  forces  or  goofballs? 

In  March  and  April  2007,  Bob  Robideau  toured  British  Columbia.  He 
claimed  to  represent  the  Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee,  but  his  public 
events  appeared  designed  to  denounce  lohn  Graham.  Robideau  repeatedly 
accused  Graham  of  murder,  claimed  to  know  who  "ordered  the  execution"  and 
created  unrest  among  local  native  groups.  Robideau  avoided  established 
Peltier  supporters  and  local  First  Nations  groups.  His  tour  was  sponsored 
by  the  "Indigenous  Rights  Action  Project"  (IRAP),  which  has  few,  if  any, 
actual  indigenous  members,  and  is  linked  to  "Fire  this  Time"  (FTT),  a 
group  with  its  own  history  of  disrupting  B.C.  progressive  organizations. 

I attended  a UBC  "forum"  staged  by  IRAP  on  March  30,  2007.  Lyn  Highway  - 
from  the  Vancouver  Native  Youth  Movement  and  Anishnabeg  Outreach  program, 
which  helps  secure  education  and  employment  for  aboriginal  youth  - 
confronted  Robideau  and  IRAP  representative  Aaron  Mercredi.  She  accused 
Mercredi  of  being  a "dupe,"  and  accused  Robideau  of  being  a "traitor  to 
his  people"  and  "a  rat."  She  told  Robideau:  "You  are  a collaborator.  You 
are  working  with  the  FBI.  You  are  spreading  divisiveness,  suspicion  and 
demoralization."  Robideau  shoved  Ms.  Highway  against  a wall,  and  Mercredi 
called  the  police,  who  arrested  Ms.  Highway  for  disrupting  the  forum. 

I asked  Robideau  to  explain  on  what  evidence  he  accused  Mr.  Graham  of 
murder.  Robideau  called  me  a "white  man,"  true,  and  a "pig."  He  offered  no 
evidence  and  ordered  me  to  leave.  I stayed  and  asked  several  more 
questions  about  his  claims  concerning  Graham.  Later,  in  an  e-mail,  I asked 
Robideau  what  he  would  say  in  his  defence  against  Ms.  Highway's 


accusations  that  he  was  a "rat."  Robideau  wrote  that  those  "like  you"  at 
the  forum,  including  Ms.  Highway,  "cast  the  shadow  of  guilt  in  your 
community  over  Graham.  With  individuals  such  as  yourself  I simply  need  to 
appear  on  the  scene,  and  all  of  the  work  you  accuse  me  of  doing  will  be 
assured  by  you  and  the  other  screaming  women." 

Dr.  Jennifer  Wade  attended  the  forum  and  reported,  "Robideau  had  nothing 
new  or  interesting  to  say  about  Leonard  Peltier.  Rather,  he  seemed 
determined  to  prejudice  Canadian  opinion  against  John  Graham,  whose  life 
hangs  in  the  balance."  Wade  suspected  Robideau  of  "misrepresenting  his 
role  within  the  Peltier  defense  team."  She  wrote  to  Peltier  in  his  U.S. 
prison  to  ask  him  about  Robideau. 

Peltier's  response,  written  on  April  18  and  received  by  Wade  on  May  10 
is  unequivocal:  "Do  I support  Bob  [Robideau]  in  his  efforts  to  get  John 
[Graham]  railroaded  into  prison?  Hell  No!  ...  if  the  truth  be  known  he 
did  not  even  know  her.  . . . You  will  notice  Bob  does  not  go  and  make 
these  statements  on  Pine  Ridge  or  anywhere  in  Indian  Country.  He  would  get 
his  ass  beat  down  bad!  A dry  snitch  is  just  as  bad  as  a snitch!  And  that 
is  what  he  is  doing,  dry  snitching,  saying  shit  he  has  no  proof  of."  In 
prison  jargon,  a "dry  snitch"  refers  to  someone  who  is  misguided,  has  been 
duped,  or  is  serving  the  government's  prosecutorial  interests  out  of 
ignorance. 

I phoned  Aaron  Mercredi  of  IRAP,  who  hosted  the  tour,  and  asked  him 
about  his  relationship  with  Robideau.  "I  won't  talk  to  you  about  this,"  he 
said  and  hung  up.  Wade  believes  Robideau' s tour  was  intended  to  prejudice 
the  Canadian  court  case  this  week  in  Vancouver.  Wade  speaks  from 
experience.  She  attended  the  extradition  hearing  of  Leonard  Peltier  31 
years  ago  in  Vancouver  and  raised  the  same  concerns. 

Fabricating  evidence 

In  1976  the  U.S.  successfully  extradited  Leonard  Peltier  from  Canada 
using  affidavits  signed  by  one  Myrtle  Poor  Bear  from  Pine  Ridge.  These 
affidavits  were  later  proven,  in  a U.S.  courtroom,  to  be  fabricated.  Poor 
Bear  - a destitute  single  mother,  who  suffered  clinical  psychosis  and 
depression  - testified  in  court  that  FBI  agent  Price  kidnapped  her,  held 
her  in  a hotel  room,  threatened  her  children,  and  intimidated  her  into 
signing  three  false  and  self-contradictory  affidavits.  She  told  the  court 
that  Price  showed  her  pictures  of  the  dead  Aquash  and  told  her,  "if  I 
didn't  do  what  they  said,  I'd  be  dead  like  Anna  Mae  Aquash."  Nevertheless, 
on  this  "evidence"  Canada  sent  Peltier  to  the  U.S. 

Justice  minister  at  the  time,  Ron  Basford,  signed  the  extradition  order 
on  December  18,  1976.  His  boss,  former  solicitor  general  Warren  Allmand 
acknowledged  later  that  the  extradition  was  based  on  completely  phony 
evidence  and  he  formally  apologized,  first  in  Macleans  magazine  in  1979, 
and  many  times  thereafter.  Nevertheless,  Peltier  remains  in  a U.S.  jail. 

He  wrote  in  his  letter  to  Wade,  "It  looks  more  and  more  every  day  that  I 
will  die  in  prison." 

Due  to  similar  phony  evidence  submitted  by  the  U.S.  in  the  Graham  case, 
Wade  wrote  a letter  to  Warren  Allmand  this  week.  "Canada  seems  about  to 
make  another  mistake  by  allowing  John  Graham  to  be  extradited  on  May  17. 
Please  do  what  you  can  to  prevent  this  from  happening  to  help  make  right 
the  wrong  that  was  done  Peltier  when  you  were  Solicitor  General  for  Canada 
in  1976." 

Dead  witness 

Graham's  attorney,  Terry  LaLiberte  has  already  shown  in  a Canadian 
courtroom  that  U.S.  Attorney  Robert  Mandel,  who  filed  the  U.S.  request  to 
extradite  Graham,  presented  spurious  evidence.  In  a letter  dated  January 
26,  2004,  Mandel  assured  Canada  that  "the  evidence  ...  is  available  for 
trial . " 

For  witness  number  one,  Mandel  told  Canada  that  spiritual  leader  and 
elder  A1  Gates  would  testify  that  Graham  was  present  at  the  murder.  This 
is  false.  Mr.  Gates  had  been  dead  for  nine  months  when  Mr.  Mandel  put  his 
name  forward. 

Arlo  Looking  Cloud,  the  only  alleged  witness  to  Aquash 's  murder,  says 
the  FBI  induced  him  with  heroin  and  alcohol  to  give  a false  statement.  He 


now  insists  he  will  not  testify  against  Graham.  A third  witness,  Frank 
Dillon,  has  denied  making  any  incriminating  statements  against  Graham,  and 
claims  Mandel's  letter  misrepresented  him. 

LaLiberte  and  Graham  have  said  they  would  welcome  a trial  in  Canada, 
where  the  fake  evidence  could  be  exposed.  LaLiberte  says  he  wants  Mandel 
to  explain  in  court  the  gaps,  misrepresentations,  and  flaws  in  the 
extradition  request.  "In  Canada,"  says  LaLiberte,  "I  could  drive  a truck 
through  the  holes  in  this  case." 

Leonard  Peltier  believes,  as  he  states  in  his  letter:  "He  [Mr.  Graham] 
will  not  receive  a fair  trial  if  he  is  returned." 

The  extradition  agreement  with  the  US 

In  the  Vancouver  courtroom  on  Thursday,  LaLiberte  will  ask  the  court  for 
a new  hearing,  based  on  a Supreme  Court  of  Canada  decision  that  suggests 
our  extradition  treaty  with  the  U.S.  conflicts  with  the  Charter  of  Rights 
and  may  put  any  Canadian  at  risk. 

LaLiberte  says  that  during  Graham's  first  hearing,  before  Dustice 
Elizabeth  Bennett  in  December  2003,  "Dustice  Bennett  felt  that  the  U.S. 
request  for  extradition  was  unsatisfactory,  as  we  showed,  but  she  also 
felt  constrained  by  the  extradition  law  since  she  had  no  authority  to 
actually  review  the  evidence." 

Our  extradition  treaty  gives  the  U.S.  the  authority  to  seize  any 
Canadian  citizen  on  the  mere  say-so  of  a U.S.  Attorney.  The  U.S.  is  only 
required  to  deliver  a summary  of  evidence,  and  case  history  has 
traditionally  denied  Canadian  courts  the  right  to  investigate  the  evidence 
or  confirm  its  accuracy. 

"However,"  LaLiberte  points  out,  "the  case  law  has  changed.  The  Canadian 
Supreme  Court  has  broadened  the  scope.  An  extradition  hearing  is  no  longer 
just  a rubber  stamp  process." 

Supreme  Court  challenges  extradition  treaty 

In  Duly  of  2006,  Canada's  Supreme  Court,  with  Chief  Dustice  Beverley 
McLachlin  presiding,  expressed  concerns  that  the  Extradition  Law,  as  it 
stands,  may  violate  the  Charter  of  Rights.  In  a case  brought  to  the  court 
by  attorney  Edward  Greenspan,  the  court  established  a new  test  for  judges 
when  deciding  whether  or  not  an  accused  should  be  sent  to  the  U.S. 

The  court  stated  that  evidence  to  extradite  must  amount  to  a case  that 
could  go  to  trial  in  Canada  and  potentially  result  in  a guilty  verdict.  In 
common  language:  No  dead  witnesses,  no  intimidated  witnesses,  and  no  phony 
affidavits.  The  court  ruled  that  "This  may  require  the  extradition  judge 
to  engage  in  li 
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Potawatomi  te ' minkeses/strawberry  moon 
Western  Cherokee  ansgvti/planting  moon 
Yuchi  deconendzo/mulberry  ripening  moon 
Kiowa  pai  tegpan  p' a/geese  go  north  moon 
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| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  [ 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  j i i ' adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 1 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux  --  Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from: 

www.indianz.comj  www.pechanga.net;  www.indiancountrytoday.com; 

Mailing  Lists:  Mohawk  Nation  News,  Native  American  Poetry; 

UUCP  Mail 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 


<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Quote:  + 


...  I've  said  all  along,  that  the  Yakamas  have  the  right  to  freely 
travel  and  trade." 

That  was  affirmed  back  in  1855,  and  we  are  reaffirming  that  right 
now  and  the  court  concurs  with  that." 

_ Harry  Smiskin,  Yakama 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 

| gone  forever  j 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

| languages  in  North  America,  j 
[ only  175  exist  today.  [ 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  j 
[ learned  by  children.  [ 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

| will  disappear.  j 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  | 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  j 

[ Institute  I 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

__  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

i one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

i eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

i its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

| Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  I 

I ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
i to  the  democratic  principles  j 
[ of  the  Republic  [ 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
i borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

f as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
[ States  Constitution,  [ 

i so  that  my  forefathers  i 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  \ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  - 

i Tourney 

[ The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


Treaty  Unity  Riders 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters 


My  half-side.  The  Lovely  Janet,  asks,  "When  is  sovereignty  only  a word? 


We  start  each  week  wondering  what  needs  to  be  pointed  to  in  this  issue. 
There  are  always  plenty  of  issues  in  Indian  country.  People  who  have 
achieved  great  things,  and  who  deserve  the  credit.  Tribes  who  have  found 
ways  to  support  their  people  and  provide  them  with  a good  life  in  spite  of 
efforts  to  undercut  them.  People  whose  infamous  behavior  demands  light  be 
shone  on  it.  Government  betrayals.  Tribal  quarrels.  Medical  crises. 
Hunger.  Homelessness. 

These  are  all  part  of  Indian  life  that  we're  all  too  familiar  with.  This 
week  I've  picked  a lie.  The  lie  of  sovereignty.  One  act  by  the  BIA  this 
week  is  substantive  proof  that  no  tribe  enjoys  true  sovereignty.  This 
week  in  this  issue  there  is  a story  about  the  BIA  invalidating  the 
Cherokee  Nation  of  Oklahoma's  constitution.  What  sovereign  nation 
requires  an  agency  of  another  nation  to  "validate"  its  constitution? 

And  let's  examine  the  BIA's  objection.  It  objects  because  there  is  a 
clause  in  that  constitution  that  specifically  removes  the  BIA's  right  to 
approve  all  amendments  to  the  Nation's  constitution.  Again  - what  nation 
gives  another  nation  the  right  to  approve  the  most  basic  document  that 
proves  it  exists  as  a nation? 


Of  course  the  issue  immediately  at  hand  is  controversial,  about  the 
CNO's  right  to  deny  citizenship  to  Freedmen  (something  they  were  forced  by 
the  US  government  to  do  to  restore  their  existence  as  a recognized  tribe). 
Regardless  of  what  members  of  other  tribes,  or  the  US  government  think 
about  this  issue  - it's  not  our  right  to  control  whether  the  CNO  does  what 
we  think  is  the  right  thing  to  do.  It  is  their  right  as  a nation  to  do  as 
they  will,  even  if  they  are  wrong. 

Show  me  one  other  nation,  just  one,  that  does  not  include  in  its 
sovereign  rights  the  right  to  select  who  its  citizens  may  be.  Of  course 
you  can't,  unless  it's  another  Native  American  Tribe  or  Canadian  First 
Nation . 


+/// 
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Judge  Says  Oneida  Indians  Deserve  a Chance  for  Redress 
By  KEN  BELSON 
May  22,  2007 

A federal  judge  yesterday  rejected  claims  by  the  Oneida  Indian  Nation  to 
land  in  upstate  New  York,  but  agreed  with  the  tribe  that  it  deserved  a 
chance  to  prove  it  is  owed  some  compensation  for  property  that  the  state 
bought  200  or  more  years  ago  at  unfairly  low  prices. 

Ruling  in  a case  that  began  in  1974,  Judge  Lawrence  E.  Kahn  of  the 
Northern  District  of  New  York  said  it  would  be  too  disruptive  to  return 
about  250,000  acres  of  land  to  the  Oneidas,  who  claim  it  was  taken  from 
them  illegally  starting  in  the  1790s. 

But  he  agreed  with  them  that  the  state  paid  the  tribe  just  a fraction  of 
what  the  land  was  worth  and  resold  it  at  a huge  profit.  The  damages,  when 
factoring  in  inflation  and  interest,  could  run  into  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars,  according  to  the  Oneidas. 

"The  court  does  not  believe  that  the  higher  courts  intended  to  or  have 
barred  plaintiffs  from  receiving  any  relief;  to  do  so  would  deny  the 
Oneidas  the  right  to  seek  redress  for  long-suffered  wrongs,"  the  judge 
wrote . 

The  Oneidas  considered  the  judge's  ruling  a victory,  particularly  in 
light  of  other  recent  court  decisions  that  have  struck  down  land  claims  by 
Indian  tribes. 

"Everyone  agrees  the  Oneida  were  cheated  by  the  state,"  said  Carey  Ramos, 
a partner  at  Paul  Weiss,  which  represents  the  Oneida  of  the  Thames,  who 
brought  the  suit  along  with  tribal  groups  in  New  York  and  Wisconsin.  "The 
big  question  is  when  will  they  finally  receive  relief  for  this?" 

The  ruling,  Mr.  Ramos  said,  "certainly  invites  a resolution." 

Christine  Pritchard,  a spokeswoman  for  Gov.  Eliot  Spitzer,  said  the 
state  would  appeal  the  decision  and  argue  that  it  is  contrary  to  rulings 
made  in  other  cases  in  federal  court. 

According  to  records  submitted  by  the  Oneidas,  the  state  paid  the  tribe 
$113,213  for  almost  200,000  acres  bought  before  1829.  The  state  then  sold 
the  land  for  $626,067,  for  a profit  of  $512,854.  The  Oneidas  claim  that 


the  state  knowingly  underpaid  the  tribe. 

Depending  on  the  interest  rates  and  compounding  formula  used,  the  tribe 
is  owed  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  Mr.  Ramos  said.  But  even  such  a 
large  award  would  be  far  less  than  what  the  tribe  originally  sought:  the 
current  fair  market  value  of  the  land  is  probably  many  billions  of  dollars 
Two  other  defendants  in  the  case  - Oneida  and  Madison  Counties,  where 
the  land  in  question  is  situated  - are  effectively  absolved.  They  did  not 
buy  or  sell  Oneida  property,  so  they  are  not  linked  to  the  monetary 
damages . 

"We  are  out  of  the  land  claim  business,"  said  Rocco  DiVeronica,  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Madison  County.  "It  sure  is  a relief.  We 
felt  we  were  right  all  along." 

Copyright  c.  2007  The  New  York  Times  Company. 
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Kempthorne  tries  to  find  a balance 

Interior  secretary  juggles  natural  treasures,  energy  resources 
By  KEVIN  DIAZ  and  ROCKY  BARKER 
McClatchy  Newspapers 
May  29,  2007 

WASHINGTON  - Beneath  an  oil  painting  of  Old  Faithful  erupting,  two 
jarring  documents  collided  last  Monday  on  the  desk  of  Interior  Secretary 
Dirk  Kempthorne. 

One  was  a New  York  Times  editorial  praising  him  as  a "lifeline"  for  the 
national  parks;  the  other  was  a letter  from  Democrats  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  asking  him  to  explain  how  a Bush  political  appointee  may 
have  improperly  removed  a California  fish  from  a list  of  threatened 
species . 

Dust  another  day  in  his  wood-paneled  office? 

"That's  to  be  expected,"  the  56-year-old  Kempthorne  said  in  an  interview 
"A  lot  of  people  have  visceral  feelings  about  many  of  the  issues  we  deal 
with  at  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  These  are  America's  treasures." 
Kempthorne,  Idaho's  amiable  former  governor  and  U.S.  senator,  returned  to 
Washington  a year  ago  to  put  a new  face  on  the  Bush  administration's 
checkered  image  on  conservation  and  environment. 

Long  to-do  list 

He  had  a long  to-do  list:  Save  the  decaying  national  parks,  minimize  the 
impact  of  oil  and  gas  drilling  on  public  land,  resolve  a decades-long  row 
over  endangered  species  and  clean  up  a department  tarnished  by  allegations 
of  political  interference  in  everything  from  Indian  gaming  to  wildlife 
preservation . 

He's  received  high  marks  so  far  for  his  efforts  to  revive  the  nation's 
parks,  and  his  Healthy  Lands  Initiative  is  aimed  at  offsetting  the  impact 
of  the  Bush  administration's  oil  and  gas  development  in  the  West. 

But  his  hopes  for  revising  the  34-year-old  Endangered  Species  Act  are 
running  into  political  trouble  tied  to  the  scandals  of  his  predecessor. 
Gale  Norton. 

A case  in  point  is  a congressional  investigation  into  the  actions  of 
Dulie  MacDonald,  who  resigned  this  month  as  the  Interior  Department's 
deputy  assistant  secretary  for  fish,  wildlife  and  parks. 

A holdover  from  the  Norton  era,  MacDonald  left  amid  allegations  that  she 
was  involved  in  removing  the  Sacramento  Splittail  fish  from  the  federal 
threatened  and  endangered  species  list  to  benefit  her  80-acre  California 


farm. 

Kempthorne  has  remained  silent  on  the  issue,  which  he  calls  a "personnel 
matter. " 

Draft  leaked 

MacDonald  departed  after  Salon.com,  an  online  magazine,  published  a 
leaked  Interior  Department  draft  suggesting  a wholesale  rewrite  of  the 
Endangered  Species  Act.  Environmentalists,  who've  used  the  law  in  a long 
succession  of  legal  victories,  howled. 

"Tactically,  they've  just  blundered  it  over  and  over  and  over,"  said 
lamie  Rappaport  Clark,  the  executive  vice  president  of  Defenders  of 
Wildlife  and  a former  director  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  under 
President  Clinton. 

"That  work  product  predated  me,"  Kempthorne  said.  "When  I arrived  I put 
a stop  to  it,  because  it  did  not  reflect  the  direction  I wanted  to  go." 

But  where  Kempthorne  wants  to  take  the  Endangered  Species  Act,  the 
centerpiece  of  his  department's  environmental  franchise,  remains  unclear. 

A decade  ago,  as  a senator,  he  came  close  to  fashioning  a compromise 
with  the  Clinton  administration  that  would  have  required  more  scientific 
study  and  given  landowners  more  say  over  plans  to  protect  species  habitats. 

But  he  appears  to  have  abandoned  any  effort  to  rewrite  the  law,  saying 
there's  little  public  support  for  that.  The  "improvements"  he  wants  to 
make,  which  he  hasn't  specified,  are  more  likely  to  be  pursued  through 
administrative  rule  changes. 

His  park  policy,  on  the  other  hand,  has  pleasantly  surprised 
preservationists . 

Within  weeks  of  moving  into  the  ornate  interior  secretary's  office, 
Kempthorne  said  he'd  reverse  a move  to  shift  the  balance  between  national 
park  preservation  and  visitor  services  toward  more  development.  The 
proposed  policy  would  have  allowed  more  motorized  recreation,  as  well  as 
cell  phone  towers  in  parks. 

Kempthorne' s policy  required  park  managers  to  consider  not  only  the 
impact  that  these  and  other  new  uses  would  have  on  the  air,  water,  land 
and  wildlife  but  also  "the  atmosphere  of  peace  and  tranquility  and  natural 
soundscapes . " 

He  also  convinced  Bush  to  support  an  ambitious  10-year  program  to 
rebuild  the  parks'  visitor  centers,  offices  and  housing. 

His  biggest  accomplishment,  park  advocates  said,  is  persuading  the  Bush 
administration  to  increase  the  National  Park  Service's  budget.  The 
administration  has  called  for  spending  $208  million  more  in  2008  than  it 
did  in  the  2007  budget,  one  of  the  largest  increases  in  the  agency's 
history. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  left  his  parks  initiative  out  of  the 
draft  budget,  Kempthorne  said.  He  was  able  to  get  it  back  in. 

"He's  relentless,"  said  Tom  Kiernan,  the  president  of  the  National  Parks 
and  Conservation  Association. 

Kempthorne  came  to  Interior  amid  the  biggest  boom  in  oil  and  gas 
development  in  the  West  since  the  1980s.  Federal  land  managers,  especially 
in  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  were  issuing  new  leases,  often  over  the 
objections  of  sportsmen,  local  officials  and  governors,  a charged  issue  in 
traditionally  Republican  states  such  as  Wyoming,  Montana  and  Colorado. 

Eighty-five  percent  of  the  "technically  recoverable  oil"  and  88  percent 
of  the  "technically  recoverable"  natural  gas  already  were  available  for 
leasing  when  Kempthorne  took  over,  according  to  an  Interior  report. 

Kempthorne  toured  gas  fields  near  Pinedale,  Wyo.,  in  August  and  saw  a 
forest  of  drilling  rigs  going  up  in  sage  grouse  habitat  on  the  edge  of  big 
game  corridors. 

That  prompted  him  to  develop  the  Healthy  Lands  Initiative.  It  requires 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  to  look  at  entire  landscapes  in  its 
resource-management  planning  process  to  ensure  that  new  drilling  doesn't 
destroy  the  best  remaining  wildlife  habitat.  It  also  will  provide  $22 
million  to  wildlife  projects  in  the  region  to  offset  the  impact  that 
drilling  already  has  had. 

Once  again,  Kempthorne  said,  he's  trying  to  navigate  the  ideological 
divide. 


"World-class  energy  resources  are  sitting  below  world-class  habitat  and 
wildlife  corridors/'  he  said.  "How  do  you  make  sure  they  are  not  mutually 
exclusive?" 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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IS  "NAFTA  SUPER  AUTOBAHN"  THE  ROAD  TO  HELL? 

MNN.  May  18,  2007.  The  Bush  Administration  is  planning  to  build  a huge 
Highway  from  Mexico  to  Canada.  The  NAFTA  Super  "Autobahn"  will  be  a four 
football  fields  wide  car-truck-train-pipeline  corridor  from  Mexico  to 
Canada.  It  will  be  a 10-lane  limited-access  road  with  tolls,  Jerome  R. 
Corsi  of  "Human  Events"  has  written  extensively  about  this  project  which 
is  being  done  on  the  quiet. 

The  NAFTA  autobahn  is  mainly  going  to  transport  our  resources  from  one 
million  square  miles  of  unsurrendered  Indigenous  land  in  the  northern  part 
of  Turtle  Island,  through  the  U.S  and  Mexico  to  the  countries  of  the 
Pacific  rim. 

Then  the  road  will  bring  containers  from  the  Far  East  to  enter  the 
United  States  through  the  Mexican  port  of  Lazaro  Cardenas,  bypassing  the 
Longshoreman's  Union  on  the  docks  of  the  west  coast.  The  Mexican  trucks, 
without  the  involvement  of  the  Teamsters  Union,  will  drive  on  what  will  be 
the  nation's  most  modern  highway  straight  into  the  heart  of  Turtle  Island. 
[See  map  at  end].  We  see  more  containers  on  trains  that  are  miles  and 
miles  long  coming  from  California  ports  heading  east.  The  west  coast  is 
one  of  the  places  where  they  want  to  put  unions  out  of  business. 

So  who  benefits?  Not  the  Mexicans!  Not  the  Canadians!  Maybe  not  even 
the  Americans!  Certainly  not  the  Indigenous  land  and  resource  owners! 

The  northeastern  route  will  go  along  the  Great  Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence 
River,  right  through  Haudenosaunee  territory.  Mega  bridges  to  the 
northern  reaches  are  already  planned,  one  from  Kahnawake  to  Montreal,  one 
over  the  Ottawa  River  at  Kanehsatake  and  another  from  Cornwall  over  to 
Akwesasne.  Once  again  we  Mohawks  are  in  the  way. 

The  Mexican  trucks  will  cross  the  border  in  fast  lanes,  checked  only 
electronically  by  the  new  "SENTRI"  system.  The  first  customs  stop  will  be 
a Mexican  customs  office  in  Kansas  City,  known  as  a "Smart  Port",  built 
for  Mexico  by  U.S.  taxpayers.  Containers  from  the  Far  East  can  be 
transferred  there  to  trucks  going  east  and  west. 

Super  roads  are  not  a new  idea.  In  1933  Hitler  and  the  Nazis  finished 

the  German  "autobahn"  during  the  Third  Reich.  It  linked  north  and  south 
Germany.  It  was  promoted  as  creating  jobs.  It  was  actually  built  mostly 
by  Russian  prisoners  of  war.  The  military  was  involved  in  the  planning  to 

provide  mobility  for  the  movement  of  their  troops  and  weaponry.  They  were 

designed  with  auxiliary  airports  with  aircraft  hidden  in  tunnels  or 
camouflaged  in  nearby  woods.  [We  don't  know  what  military  auxiliary  will 
be  built  alongside  the  NAFTA  autobahn]. 

In  the  end  the  German  autobahn  was  useless  during  most  of  the  war  due  to 
a shortage  of  gas  and  lack  of  trucks.  Tanks  and  trucks  were  hard  on  the 
fragile  surface.  Much  of  the  road  was  bombed.  The  bulk  of  the  military 
traffic,  men  and  material  ended  up  being  transported  by  rail. 

Eisenhower  was  inspired  by  the  German  Autobahn  and  created  a U.S. 
interstate  highway  system  in  1956. 

The  concession  for  the  tolls  on  the  Texas  portion  of  the  NAFTA  Autobahn 
was  leased  to  a Spanish  firm,  "Cintra  Concesiones  de  infra".  Rudy  "911" 
Giuliani's  law  firm  represents  Cintra  exclusively.  The  state  of  Texas  was 


paid  $2.1  billion  up  front  and  $700  million  yearly  for  50  years.  "Rudy 
Guiliani  Capital  Advisors"  has  been  bought  out  by  "Macquarrie" , an 
Australian  Consortium  which  leases  and  operates  U.S.  and  Canadian  toll 
roads.  It  can  be  presumed  that  the  whole  corridor  will  be  a private  toll 
road  which  will  need  a private  military  force  to  protect  it. 

"Euro  Money  Seminars"  of  the  UK  is  teaching  state  and  local  U.S. 
governments  how  to  lease  public  assets  such  as  highways,  water  works, 
prisons  and  schools  to  international  investment  groups.  One  of  Giuliani's 
firms,  "Giuliani  and  Partners",  has  a component  for  leasing  out  private 
police  forces. 

President  Bush  does  not  appear  to  be  anxious  to  secure  the  Mexican 
border.  Maybe  he  has  to  create  express  lanes  first  for  the  Mexican  trucks 
that  will  be  bringing  containers  into  the  heart  of  the  U.S.,  to  bypass  U.S 
union  workers  on  the  docks  or  in  the  trucks.  90%  of  trucking  is  now  non- 
union because  of  government  union  busting.  The  only  places  where  the 
unions  are  still  strong  are  in  major  financial  industrial  cities  like  New 
York,  Boston,  Pittsburgh  and  Chicago.  For  example,  fabricated  steel 
coming  in  from  non-union  fabricators  have  to  go  to  New  Jersey,  reload  onto 
union  trucks  and  then  are  driven  into  New  York  City  by  the  Teamsters  Union 

It's  to  kill  off  whatever  is  left  of  the  unions.  It's  to  steal  our 
resources.  It's  to  stop  indigenous  protest.  It's  to  eliminate  anyone  who 
wants  to  prevent  the  reestablishment  of  the  oligarcic  cultural  elite  who 
want  to  treat  the  rest  of  us  like  slaves. 

To  get  the  public's  [forced]  "cooperation"  of  those  cities  and  towns 
that  are  in  the  way  of  the  corridor,  large  corporations  are  being  shut 
down,  such  as  Domtar  in  Cornwall  Ontario  and  General  Motors  in  Massena  New 
York.  A few  hundred  million  dollars  has  been  taken  out  of  the  economy  on 
both  sides  of  the  Canada-U.S.  border.  Lost  jobs  will  lower  house  and 
property  values  which  can  then  be  grabbed  cheaply  or  easily  expropriated 
by  NAFTA  under  the  "eminent  domain"  stealing  act. 

The  public  is  mostly  unaware  of  the  coming  North  American  Union  that  is 
planned  for  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico.  Various  U.S.  government 
and  state  agencies  and  scores  of  private  NGOs  (non-governmental 
organizations)  are  working  behind  the  scenes  to  create  this  highway.  The 
U.S.  government  has  set  up  an  office  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  called 
the  "SPP  Office"  for  "Security  and  Prosperity  Partnership". 

The  SPP  Agreement  was  signed  by  Bush,  President  Vicente  Fox,  and  then- 
Prime  Minister  Paul  Martin  in  Waco,  Tex.,  on  March  23,  2005. 

CN  Rail  and  CP  Rail  in  Canada  are  part  of  this.  Let's  see  how  lucrative 
it  is  for  them  to  steal  our  resources  and  to  cooperate  with  multinational 
corporations  and  the  governments  they  control.  As  of  February  2007,  the 
President  and  CEO  of  CN  make  more  than  the  directors  and  senior  management 
who  make  2.2%  of  all  outstanding  shares.  This  is  about  $30  million.  You 
can  bet  that  when  dividend  time  comes,  they  won't  be  eating  Kraft  Dinner 
like  the  Indigenous  people  they  stole  the  land  and  trust  funds  from  to 
build  the  rail  empire. 

CN  has  had  record  profits  on  the  backs  of  employees  who  were  fired  thus 
resulting  in  safety  issues.  A newly  appointed  vice-president  and  chief 
safety  officer  was  created  to  address  derailments  and  toxic  spills.  Many 
railroad  engineers  have  died  due  to  poor  maintenance  all  in  the  name  of 
$$$• 

This  autobahn  will  not  benefit  Turtle  Island.  It  is  a corridor  to  carry 
resources  that  are  being  stolen  from  us.  It  is  transported  through  the  U. 
S.  to  Mexico  and  then  put  it  on  ships  to  China  and  elsewhere.  It  appears 
like  the  U.S.  public  will  not  get  anything  out  of  it  either.  The 
investors  and  profiteers  use  U.S.,  Mexican  and  Canadian  fronts  on  their 
various  boards. 

Until  1999,  the  land  in  the  north  of  Turtle  Island  was  administered  by 
the  Canadian  government.  Then  a "government"  was  set  up  similar  to  a band 
council,  with  no  authority  over  resources.  This  control  is  still  held  by 
the  federal  government  which  can  make  deals  to  sell  it  all  off  to 
multinational  corporations. 

This  is  a stupid  plan.  How  will  they  defend  such  a long  road?  These 
extremes  of  self-centered  despotism  are  not  new.  They  have  risen  many 
times  before.  2000  years  ago  the  Han  Dynasty  in  China  forced  people  to 


do  a lot  of  road  work  for  almost  nothing.  The  penalty  for  arriving  late 
for  work  was  death.  Finally,  when  a river  flooded  and  the  people  could 
not  get  to  work  on  time,  they  rebelled  and  brought  the  dynasty  down. 
Despotism  always  falls  down  in  the  end.  This  senseless  project  is  doomed 
from  the  start.  In  the  meantime  the  people  will  suffer  a lot  while  the 
abuse  builds  itself  up  to  the  breaking  point. 

If  this  megalomaniac  nonsense  isn't  questioned  right  now  people  can  go 
through  decades  or  even  a century  of  suffering.  The  U.S.  was  founded  on 
egalitarian  principles  they  learned  from  the  Haudenosaunee/Iroquois . The 
U.S.  constantly  forgets  its  inspirational  sources.  When  Europeans  arrived 
on  our  shores  they  were  huddled  masses  yearning  to  be  free.  They  were 
dirty,  malnourished  and  abused.  Now  they  abuse  us. 

It's  time  for  everyone  to  throw  off  the  shackles  of  abuse.  We  have  to 
assert  our  rights,  participate,  share  and  laugh.  We  were  not  born  to  be 

slaves  to  corporate  greed. 

Kahentinetha  Horn 
MNN  Mohawk  Nation  News 

Kahentinetha2@yahoo.com  & katenies20@yahoo.com 
For  updates,  speakers,  workshops,  to  sign  up,  go  to: 

www.mohawknationnews.com  Please  sign  the  Women  Title  Holders  petition. 
BOOKS  available,  "Rebuilding  the  Iroquois  Confederacy"  & 

"Warriors  Hand  Book"  ($10  USD  each  including  shipping). 
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Rehberg  requests  hearing  for  Little  Shell  bill 
By  Tribune  Staff 
May  26,  2007 

U.S.  Rep.  Dennis  Rehberg  asked  Friday  for  a hearing  on  his  bill  proposing 
federal  recognition  of  the  Little  Shell  Chippewa  Tribe. 

Rehberg,  R-Mont.,  introduced  legislation  earlier  this  year  to  recognize 
the  tribe. 

"The  Little  Shell  have  spent  more  than  a century  seeking  recognition  and 
being  held  up  by  the  bureaucratic  process,"  said  Rehberg.  "It's  time  we 
give  the  tribe  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  importance  of  the  bill." 

The  Little  Shell  Tribe  is  made  up  of  approximately  4,300  members,  mostly 
in  the  Great  Falls  area. 

In  2000,  the  same  year  the  tribe  was  recognized  by  the  state  of  Montana, 
the  Department  of  Interior  issued  a positive  finding  for  the  tribe,  making 
it  eligible  for  recognition.  Since  then,  little  progress  has  been  made. 

Rehberg' s bill  seeks  to  expedite  recognition  through  the  legislative 
process.  Such  recognition  would  bring  benefits  to  tribal  members. 

"Federal  recognition  is  essential  for  the  Little  Shell  Tribe  to 
establish  a tribal  land  base,  preserve  its  sovereignty  and  culture,  as 
well  as  gain  access  to  vital  services  and  benefits  for  tribal  members," 
said  Rehberg  in  his  letter  to  House  leadership. 

"The  bureaucrats  over  at  Interior  have  held  this  thing  up  too  long," 
Rehberg  said.  "Let's  have  a hearing,  discuss  the  bill,  and  bring  the  tribe 
the  recognition  they  deserve." 

The  tribe  has  been  seeking  recognition  from  the  federal  government  for 
more  than  115  years. 

Copyright  c.  2007  The  Great  Falls  Tribune.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Dudge  hears  Indians'  document  request 
By  Dudy  Flarrison 

May  25,  2007  - Bangor  Daily  News 

BANGOR  - Attorneys  for  the  federal  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  for  a 
group  that  opposes  construction  of  a liquefied  natural  gas  terminal  on 
Indian  land  were  back  before  a federal  judge  Thursday  arguing  over  public 
access  to  records. 

U.S.  District  Court  Dudge  Dohn  Woodcock  at  a hearing  in  September 
harshly  criticized  the  way  the  BIA  handled  requests  for  documents  from  We 
Protect  Our  Homeland,  a group  of  Pleasant  Point  reservation  residents  who 
oppose  the  proposed  LNG  terminal  at  Split  Rock. 

The  group  of  Passamaquoddys  sued  the  government  agency  in  December  2005 
after  its  requests  for  documents  under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
yielded  far  less  than  they'd  anticipated. 

Woodcock,  who  was  less  confrontational  Thursday  than  he  was  last  year, 
heard  summary  judgment  arguments  from  both  sides  in  U.S.  District  Court  in 
Bangor  during  a 90-minute  hearing.  He  is  not  expected  to  issue  his  written 
decision  until  later  this  summer. 

After  the  judge's  strong  rebuke  last  year,  the  BIA  released  more 
documents,  but  Dustin  Kolber,  a Vermont  attorney  representing  the  Indians, 
claimed  there  still  might  be  documents  they  are  entitled  to  see. 

The  group  is  asking  that  Woodcock  order  the  agency  not  to  wrongfully 
withhold  documents  in  the  future.  Plaintiffs  also  want  the  BIA  to  pay  its 
legal  fees,  though  Kolber  could  not  estimate  Thursday  what  the  cost  might 
end  up  totaling. 

Kolber  works  for  the  Environmental  and  Natural  Resources  Law  Clinic  at 
the  Vermont  Law  School  in  South  Royalton,  Vt. 

Although  students  helped  prepare  briefs  and  sat  in  on  Thursday's  hearing, 
only  Kolber  argued  the  case  before  Woodcock.  Robin  A.  Friedman,  an 
attorney  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Dustice  in  Washington,  D.C.,  argued 
for  the  BIA  and  the  Department  of  Interior. 

Friedman  admitted  that  the  BIA  mistakenly  withheld  documents  and  that  it 
should  not  have  taken  four  separate  searches  of  records  to  find  the 
information  We  Protect  Our  Homeland  was  entitled  to. 

He  claimed  that  the  group  now  has  all  the  documents  covered  under  the 
FOIA  and  that  the  documents  still  being  withheld  are  exempt  under  the  law. 

Woodcock,  who  has  seen  all  the  documents  in  question,  will  decide  which, 
if  any,  still  need  to  be  released  to  the  group.  The  judge  also  must  decide 
whether  the  delays  in  releasing  information  violated  the  reasonable  clause 
under  FOIA  and  what  the  remedy  should  be. 

We  Protect  Our  Homeland  filed  two  lawsuits  in  2005  and  a third  in  2006 
because  members  believe  their  viewpoints  were  not  represented  in  May  2005 
when  the  Pleasant  Point  Tribal  Council  signed  a partnership  agreement  with 
Quoddy  Bay  LLC  of  Tulsa,  Okla. 

The  agreement  included  a lease  to  tribal  land  at  Split  Rock  where  Quoddy 
Bay  plans  to  build  a liquefied  natural  gas  terminal. 

In  November,  Woodcock  dismissed  two  of  the  lawsuits,  ruling  that  the 
organization  did  not  have  standing  to  bring  them  and  that  they  had  been 
filed  too  soon.  An  appeal  in  one  of  those  cases  is  scheduled  to  be  heard 
next  month  in  the  1st  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  Boston. 

In  September,  the  judge  dismissed  a portion  of  the  lawsuit  seeking  the 
documents  but  allowed  another  portion  to  continue. 

"We're  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  still  be  engaged  in  the  process,"  Vera 
D.  Francis  of  Pleasant  Point,  a plaintiff  in  the  case,  said  after 
Thursday's  hearing.  "The  BIA  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  done 


all  it  could  to  deny  us  access  to  the  process  at  every  step.  We've 
persevered  to  be  able  to  pursue  the  truth  about  the  ground  lease.  We  feel 
a deep  responsibility  to  continue  to  pursue  this." 

Copyright  c.  2005  Bangor  Daily  News.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Piles  of  rocks  spark  an  American  Indian  mystery 
By  Dason  Szep 
May  18,  2007 

NORTFI  SMITHFIELD,  Rhode  Island  (Reuters)  - In  a thick  forest  of  maple, 
willow  and  oak  trees  where  17th  century  European  settlers  fought  hundreds 
of  American  Indians,  algae-covered  stones  are  arranged  in  mysterious  piles 

Wilfred  Greene,  the  70-year-old  chief  of  the  Wampanoag  Nation's  Seaconke 
Indian  tribe,  says  the  stone  mounds  are  part  of  a massive  Indian  burial 
ground,  possibly  one  of  the  nation's  largest,  that  went  unnoticed  until  a 
few  years  ago. 

"When  I came  up  here  and  looked  at  this,  I was  overwhelmed,"  said  Greene 
a wiry  former  boxer,  standing  next  to  one  of  at  least  100  stone  piles  - 
each  about  3 feet  (1  meter)  high  and  4 feet  wide  - on  private  land  in  this 
northern  Rhode  Island  town  of  about  10,600  people. 

"I  know  it  has  significance  - absolutely,"  he  said. 

But  Narragansett  Improvement  Co.  disagrees,  and  says  it  will  press  on 
with  plans  to  build  a 122-lot  housing  project  over  200  acres  (80-hectares) 
in  the  area  near  the  Massachusetts  border. 

The  firm  has  hired  an  archeologist  who  studied  the  stones  and  concluded 
they  were  likely  left  in  piles  by  early  European  settlers  who  built  a 
network  of  stone  walls  in  the  area,  said  company  president  Dohn  Everson. 

"I  don't  believe  any  of  these  Indian  artifacts  are  on  my  land,"  he  said. 
"The  whole  area  is  very  stony." 

The  case  illustrates  sporadic  tension  between  developers  and  Native 
Americans  in  rural  New  England,  where  land  disputes  fester  nearly  400 
years  after  British  Puritans  sailed  into  Massachusetts  Bay  and  settled  the 
area . 

Across  state  lines,  the  Mashpee  Wampanoag  Indians,  who  won  federal 
recognition  as  a tribe  on  February  15,  said  this  month  they  want  ownership 
of  a 22,000-acre  (8,900-hectare)  military  reservation  in  Massachusetts  to 
create  a free-trade  zone. 

Flistorians,  state  officials,  private  developers  and  tribal  leaders  in 
Rhode  Island  agree  that  Nipsachuck  woods,  where  Greene  identified  the 
stone  mounds  two  years  ago,  is  culturally  and  historically  significant  for 
local  Indians. 

It  was  the  scene  of  three  battles  in  the  King  Philip's  War  - a one-year 
fight  between  Indians  and  English  settlers  that  killed  an  estimated  600 
settlers  and  3,000  Indians,  said  Frederick  Meli,  an  anthropologist  who  has 
studied  New  England  American  Indian  ceremonial  sites  for  20  years. 

The  war,  the  bloodiest  conflict  of  17th  century  New  England,  broke  down 
Indian  resistance  and  led  to  the  westward  push  by  Europeans.  "The  war  here 
decided  who  was  going  to  run  this  country,"  said  Greene,  gesturing  toward 
the  Nipsachuck  woods. 

ARCHEOLOGICAL  SURVEY 

Meli,  a former  University  of  Rhode  Island  professor  who  works  with  the 
local  Conservation  Commission,  estimates  the  area  could  contain  a burial 
ground  spanning  at  least  230  acres.  Already,  the  Wampanoags  call  it  their 
version  of  Arlington  National  Cemetery,  where  U.S.  soldiers  are  buried. 


"There's  lots  of  ceremonial  stonework  there/'  said  Meli. 

The  local  Conservation  Commission  is  applying  for  a grant  to  help  pay 
for  an  archeological  survey  of  two  plots  of  land  owned  by  a family  that 
borders  the  area  slated  for  development.  They  will  meet  town  officials  on 
Monday  to  propose  a survey. 

They  would  dig  the  area,  scan  it  for  metal  and  possibly  excavate  it, 
said  Meli.  If  the  findings  suggests  a burial  ground,  the  tribe  would  then 
use  that  as  evidence  for  a case  to  try  to  block  Narragansett  Improvement's 
housing  project,  arguing  their  land  could  also  contain  ancient  Indian 
remains . 

State  authorities  are  watching  the  process. 

"What  we  do  know  is  that  it's  an  important  area  to  a number  of  Indian 
tribes.  Maybe  the  piles  are  related  to  that  (tribal  history).  Maybe  they 
aren't,"  said  Paul  Robinson,  Rhode  Island's  state  archeologist. 

William  Simmons,  chair  of  Brown  University's  anthropology  department, 
said  the  stone  mounds  were  mysterious  but  could  just  as  easily  have  been 
arranged  by  European  settlers. 

"Placing  the  rocks  like  that  could  have  been  a practical  solution  for 
farmers  clearing  fields  or  meadows  or  pastures  or  whatever  they  were 
clearing  - to  get  rocks  out  of  the  way  by  piling  them  atop  one  another, " 
he  said 

"If  you  were  to  dig  and  find  human  remains  then  you  would  know  for 
sure,"  he  said. 

Copyright  c.  Reuters  2006.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Ruling  reaffirms  tribal  sovereignty  in  cigarette  case 
By  PHIL  FEROLITO 
YAKIMA  HERALD-REPUBLIC 
May  22,  2007 

The  three-judge  panel  of  the  U.S.  9th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  has  upheld 
a ruling  dismissing  tobacco  smuggling  charges  against  two  Yakama  tribal 
members . 

Citing  the  Yakama  Treaty  of  1855,  a federal  judge  in  Dune  2005  dismissed 
smuggling  charges  against  Harry  Smiskin,  55,  and  his  31-year-old  son,  Kato 
Smiskin . 

On  Friday,  that  decision  was  upheld  by  three  judges  from  the  U.S.  9th 
Circuit  Court  in  San  Francisco. 

The  Smiskins  were  indicted  in  August  2004  after  more  than  4,000  cartons 
of  untaxed  cigarettes  were  seized  from  a trailer  at  Harry  Smiskin 's  Wapato 
home.  Conviction  would  have  carried  up  to  five  years  in  prison  and  a 
$250,000  fine. 

Harry  Smiskin  on  Monday  said  the  ruling  was  paramount  to  the  tribe's 
sovereignty  and  treaty. 

"It  really  helps  the  nation.  What  it  does  is  reaffirms  what  I've  said 
all  along,  that  the  Yakamas  have  the  right  to  freely  travel  and  trade,"  he 
said.  "That  was  affirmed  back  in  1855,  and  we  are  reaffirming  that  right 
now  and  the  court  concurs  with  that." 

Under  state  law,  state  authorities  are  to  be  notified  of  any  large 
shipments  of  untaxed  cigarettes. 

But  U.S.  District  ludge  Edward  Shae  - citing  the  1855  treaty  - ruled  in 
Dune  2005  that  Yakama  tribal  members  don't  have  to  give  any  prior  notice 
to  the  state  when  transporting  goods  to  market. 

Tribal  members  on  the  reservation  aren't  subject  to  state  tobacco  taxes. 


and  the  purpose  of  the  prior-notification  requirement  is  to  help  the  state 
collect  taxes,  Shae  said  in  his  ruling. 

The  federal  government  didn't  agree  with  the  ruling,  and  appealed  it 
shortly  afterwards. 

Copyright  c.  2007  - Yakima  Herald-Republic. 
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Tribal  official's  criticism  of  veterans  causes  uproar  on  reservation 
By  Heidi  Bell  Gease,  Journal  staff 
May  22,  2007 

Lakota  culture  has  always  honored  its  warriors. 

American  Indians  have  a higher  rate  of  military  service  than  any  other 
ethnic  group,  and  nearly  every  family  on  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation  has 
had  relatives  in  the  military. 

That's  why  an  Oglala  Sioux  Tribal  Councilman's  comments  about  the 
military  have  created  such  an  uproar  that  some  residents  are  calling  for 
his  removal. 

Jason  "Jake"  Little  represents  the  Oglala/Whiteclay  District  on  the 
tribal  council.  At  a meeting  earlier  this  month.  Little  opposed  a motion 
to  fund  an  upcoming  veterans  powwow,  saying  he  would  rather  put  the  money 
into  youth  development  programs. 

That  way,  "they  won't  have  to  shot  (sic)  someone  just  to  go  to  college," 
Little  is  quoted  as  saying  in  unofficial  minutes  of  the  meeting.  "I  would 
much  rather  see  that  you  know  how  many  of  you  sitting  around  here  would 
honor  me  if  I killed  a child?" 

He  went  on  to  say,  "Thousands  of  children  are  killed  everyday  in  wars,  . 
. perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands  in  some  conflict, s and  these  people  had  a 
hand  in  it,  delivered  bullets,  delivered  food,  pushed  buttons,  called  in 
co-ordinance,  some  raped,  beat,  murdered,  it's  all  murder." 

Little's  comments  didn't  sit  well  with  LaCreek  District  representatives 
Kim  Clausen  and  Craig  Dillon.  According  to  the  minutes,  Clausen  told 
Little  that  as  a veteran,  she  was  offended  by  his  comments.  "I  didn't  kill 
no  babies,"  she  said.  "I  went  there  to  make  sure  that  we're  safe  here." 

Dillon's  son,  U.S.  Marine  Cpl.  Dustin  Cottier,  served  in  Iraq  in  2004 
and  earned  a commendation  for  valor  under  fire. 

The  Lakota  come  from  a warring  society,  Dillon  said,  and  he  believes  it 
is  an  honor  to  serve  in  the  armed  forces. 

According  to  the  tribe's  veterans  services  office,  there  are  at  least  2, 
900  military  veterans  living  on  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation.  About  12 
percent  of  Indian  people  nationwide  serve  in  the  U.S.  military. 

"I  grew  up  always  believing  that  the  veterans  held  a high  place  in  our 
society,"  Dillon  said,  noting  that  veterans  are  honored  at  diverse  events 
including  from  powwows  and  basketball  games.  "We  regard  our  warriors  with 
..  admiration  and  respect." 

Little's  comments  especially  rankled  Lakota  veterans  - many  of  whom 
would  like  to  see  Little's  removal  from  office. 

"I  couldn't  believe  a council  representative  would  say  something  like 
that  about  his  own  tribal  veterans,"  said  Duane  Brewer,  who  served  in  the 
U.S.  Army  in  Vietnam  in  1968-69.  "It's  hard  enough  when  you  come  back 
after  serving  in  the  war,  dealing  with  your  emotions  and  the  traumatic 
experiences  that  you've  had,  and  then  (to)  come  home  and  be  called  a baby 
killer  and  a murderer.  ...  It's  caused  a lot  of  hurt,  a lot  of  anger  on 
the  reservation." 

Brewer  also  took  issue  with  Little's  statement  that  veterans  who  serve 


in  conflicts  "come  back  deranged." 

"It's  not  deranged.  It's  PTSD  (Post-Traumatic  Stress  Disorder)/'  Brewer 
said.  "They  don't  share  their  stories  and  experiences  with  family,  and  so 
it  eats  them  up. " 

"The  impact  of  his  words,  it's  just  terrible,"  said  Iva  Good  Voice  Flute 
a U.S.  Air  Force  veteran  and  commander  of  the  American  Legion  Post  in 
Oglala.  "Especially  with  the  conflict  we're  involved  in.  ...  They 
(servicemen)  don't  need  this.  And  their  families  don't  need  this.  They're 
under  enough  stress  as  it  is." 

Elizabeth  Makes  Good  understands  that.  Her  daughter,  U.S.  Army 
Specialist  Annalissa  Good  Soldier,  was  home  on  leave  from  Iraq  this  month. 

"She  loves  being  there,"  Makes  Good  said.  "She's  proud  to  serve  for  our 
country. " 

Good  Soldier  was  angry  and  hurt  by  Little's  remarks,  her  mother  said. 
"It's  freedom  of  speech,  but  it  wasn't  the  right  time  to  say  it." 

Lillian  Tobacco  agrees.  Her  family's  military  history  is  long:  Her 
great-grandfather  was  a military  scout.  Three  of  her  children,  including 
Good  Voice  Flute,  are  veterans. 

"At  a time  like  this,  how  can  he  say  that?  Even  if  it's  his  thinking, 
why  don't  he  keep  it  inside  of  him  instead  of  letting  it  out?"  she  asked. 

Tobacco  pointed  out  that  many  soldiers  who  are  deployed  leave  children 
at  home,  and  those  children  hear  what  people  say  about  servicemen. 

"I  always  remember  the  children,"  she  said.  "I  want  to  sound  positive." 

Little  says  he  is  thinking  of  children. 

"I'm  opposed  to  all  wars  and  conflicts  because  women  and  children  die, 
and  I don't  honor  that,"  he  said  in  a telephone  interview  Tuesday.  "I  feel 
that  I'm  a person  of  high  moral  character.  Regardless  of  what  nation-state 
commits  the  acts  of  war,  I do  not  agree.  Past  or  present." 

Little  said  the  fact  that  a nation-state  sanctions  an  invasion  or  war 
"does  not  absolve  the  individual  of  an  act  of  murder.  It  does  not  give  any 
human  a license  to  kill  indiscriminately  and  with  impunity." 

But  Little's  opposition  to  the  military  reflects  an  issue  larger  than 
how  a soldier  conducts  himself  in  war.  It's  about  whose  war  it  is. 

"Six  years  ago,  I made  the  conscious  decision,  announced  it  in  a local 
paper,  that  I was  going  to  burn  an  American  flag  in  protest  of  the 
colonialism  and  the  laws  the  United  States  imposed  on  us  as  Lakota  people, 
he  said.  Little  did  burn  a U.S.  flag,  prompting  Lakota  veterans  to  lobby 
for  a tribal  ordinance  against  desecrating  or  burning  a U.S.  flag.  The  law 
passed . 

"The  people  of  Oglala  District  have  known  for  years  . . . that  I detest 
being  occupied  by  the  United  States,  and  I detest  this  colonial  rule  we're 
under,"  Little,  who  had  also  espoused  his  views  on  his  own  radio  program, 
said.  "It  was  no  secret,  yet  I was  voted  in." 

Little  acknowledges  that  he,  himself,  "sadly,"  is  a U.S.  military 
veteran.  He  served  2-1/2  years  with  the  U.S.  Army  in  the  early  1990s, 
followed  by  three  years  in  the  South  Dakota  National  Guard. 

"I  learned  a lot,"  he  said.  "It  was  a good  experience." 

Little  said  he  has  received  "numerous"  calls  of  support. 

Veterans  say  they,  too,  have  received  numerous  calls  from  people  upset 
by  the  remarks. 

Frank  Marshall,  who  served  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  from  1959  to  1963, 
called  Little's  comments  "a  big  slap  in  the  face  for  all  veterans."  Only 
Little's  constituents  can  remove  him  from  office,  Marshall  said,  but 
veterans  can  "get  together  and  support  their  effort  to  remove  him." 

There  will  be  a meeting  at  6 p.m.  today  at  Porcupine  Day  School. 
Veterans,  military  families  and  other  tribal  members  are  invited.  Brewer 
said  veterans  have  agreed  to  support  what  Oglala  district  residents  decide 
to  do. 

Contact  Heidi  Bell  Gease  at  394-8419  or  heidi.bell@rapidcityjournal.com 
Copyright  c.  2007  The  Rapid  City  Journal. 
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Soldier  highlights  problems  in  U.S.  Army 

by:  Gale  Courey  Toensing  / Indian  Country  Today 

May  25,  2007 

FORT  CARSON,  Colo.  - Army  Spc.  Ryan  LeCompte,  Lower  Brule  Sioux,  was 
admitted  to  a Veterans  Affairs  hospital  in  mid-May  to  be  treated  for 
post-traumatic  stress  disorder  after  an  ordeal  that  included  allegations 
of  racist  slurs  and  medical  neglect  by  the  military. 

LeCompte,  27,  who  served  two  tours  in  Iraq  as  part  of  the  3rd  Armored 
Cavalry  Regiment,  and  Fort  Carson,  where  he  is  based,  are  part  of  an 
ongoing  investigation  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  into  the  mental 
health  care  services  provided  by  the  Defense  Department. 

The  GAO  is  an  independent,  nonpartisan  watchdog  agency  that  works  for 
Congress  and  studies  the  programs  and  expenditures  of  the  federal 
government . 

"We  will  be  doing  a site  visit  to  Fort  Carson  among  other  military 
installations,"  Marcia  Crosse,  GAO's  director  of  health  issues,  said.  A 
report  is  not  expected  before  next  year. 

On  May  14  and  15,  a group  of  senators  sent  staff  members  to  Fort  Carson 
on  a fact-finding  mission  on  allegations  that  military  officials  were 
downplaying  soldiers'  mental  health  problems  or  trying  to  get  soldiers 
with  mental  problems  discharged  without  benefits. 

The  hearings  were  prompted  by  complaints  from  LeCompte's  wife,  Tammie, 
and  the  Veterans  of  America,  who  have  advocated  for  LeCompte  and  other 
soldiers  at  Fort  Carson  and  across  the  country. 

Tammie  LeCompte  was  scheduled  to  testify  May  24  in  front  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Oversight  and  Government  Reform  in  a hearing  about  the 
incidence  and  treatment  of  mental  health  problems  in  the  military. 

LeCompte's  case  is  particularly  disturbing  because  of  the  racist  element 
said  Steve  Robinson,  director  of  veterans'  affairs  for  the  Veterans  of 
America,  who  has  investigated  more  than  40  complaints  at  Fort  Carson  alone 

"The  fact  that  people  in  his  chain  of  command  used  ethnic  and  racial 
slurs,  called  him  'sand  nigger'  and  'prairie  nigger'  and  'wagon-burner' 
and  other  things  is  very  disturbing.  I served  20  years  in  the  military.  We 
don't  treat  people  like  that  in  our  military  and  it's  not  tolerated.  When 
I heard  these  things,  it  made  the  hair  on  the  back  of  my  neck  stand  up  and 
I realized  that  the  moral  fabric  of  what  I believe  the  military  to  be  must 
be  under  a tremendous  amount  of  pressure,"  Robinson  said. 

LeCompte  didn't  receive  the  care  he  deserved,  Robinson  added. 

"He  didn't  have  a drinking  problem,  but  he  was  being  punished  as  if  he 
did.  He  has  a traumatic  brain  injury  and  they  didn't  understand  it.  They 
tried  to  strip  him  of  the  only  thing  he  had  left  when  he  came  back  from 
war,  and  that  is  his  dignity,"  Robinson  said. 

Fort  Carson  spokesman  Karen  Linne  could  not  comment  on  LeCompte's 
medical  treatment  because  of  privacy  issues. 

"As  far  as  his  allegations  of  racial  slurs,  I know  that  his  unit  did 
conduct  an  investigation  into  allegations  of  racial  slurs  and  I am  told 
that  part  of  what  they  found  there  was  the  slurs  actually  occurred  in 
previous  units,  not  the  one  he's  currently  assigned  to,  but  the  results  of 
that  are  not  completely  final  yet,"  Linne  stated. 

When  LeCompte  came  home  in  March  2006  from  his  second  tour  in  Iraq,  his 
life  began  to  unravel,  Tammie  LeCompte  said.  He  drove  his  car  into  a ditch 
thinking  he  had  swerved  off  the  road  to  avoid  an  improvised  explosive 
device.  Sometimes  she  found  her  husband  sitting  in  a corner  crying,  or 
crawling  on  the  floor  at  night  thinking  he  was  still  in  Iraq.  LeCompte 
started  having  nosebleeds  and  seizures:  not  grand  mal  seizures,  which 
knock  its  victims  to  the  floor,  but  the  kind  in  which  a person  zones  out 
and  has  tremors  all  over  his  body. 

"I  didn't  know  what  it  was  at  first,  but  he  was  having  flashbacks,  and 
so  I'd  just  tell  the  kids  to  leave  him  alone;  but  over  a period  of  time. 


his  condition  just  deteriorated  and  the  military  just  refused  to  treat  him, 
" Tammie  LeCompte  said.  The  LeComptes  have  four  children  living  with  them. 
LeCompte  also  endured  taunting  on  the  battlefield. 

"They  ridiculed  him  and  called  him  a 'drunken  Indian. ' They  said,  'Hey, 
dude,  you  look  just  like  a haji  - you'd  better  run.'  They  call  the  Arabs 
'haji.'  I mean,  it's  one  thing  to  worry  for  your  life,  but  then  to  have  to 
worry  about  friendly  fire  because  you  don't  know  who  in  the  hell  will 
shoot  you?"  Tammie  LeCompte  said. 

Army  doctors  gave  LeCompte  a mix  of  drugs,  including  Seoquel,  which  is 
used  for  acute  mania  associated  with  bipolar  disorder;  Celexa,  an 
antidepressant;  and  Lunesta,  a sleep  medication,  but  they  didn't  work, 
Tammie  LeCompte  said. 

"Finally,  he  couldn't  handle  things  and  wanted  to  self-medicate . He 
drank  one  night  and  got  a DUI,"  Tammie  LeCompte  said. 

Soon  after  the  DUI,  LeCompte  entered  a private  72-hour  acute  care 
treatment  facility  that  is  contracted  to  the  Defense  Department. 

"But  he  didn't  check  in  because  he'd  been  drinking;  it  was  because  his 
leaders  were  harassing  him  and  he'd  just  reached  the  breaking  point," 
Robinson  said. 

LeCompte  was  locked  down  for  two  weeks,  during  which  the  facility  and 
the  Army  kept  telling  Robinson  that  only  the  other  entity  was  authorized 
to  release  him. 

After  a campaign  of  calls  and  pressure  from  the  senators,  a place  was 
found  for  LeCompte  at  the  Veterans  Hospital  in  Wyoming. 

In  order  to  get  into  the  hospital,  LeCompte  had  to  sign  a statement 
agreeing  to  be  treated  for  substance  abuse,  but  after  a few  days  the 
hospital  determined  that  he  wasn't  a substance  abuser  and  tracked  him  into 
individualized  treatment  for  PTSD,  Robinson  said. 

LeCompte  is  scheduled  to  be  released  from  the  VA  hospital  Dune  19. 
LeCompte  has  invited  Robinson  to  a Sun  Dance  ceremony  in  South  Dakota  in 
Dune,  where  LeCompte  will  be  honored  as  a warrior  returning  home. 

"Native  America  has  always  had  the  tradition  of  honoring  returning 
warriors  back  to  the  community  so  I'm  going  to  this  event  to  see  and 
experience  this  proud,  strong  tradition  and  try  to  take  away  something 
that  I can  present  to  the  army  to  create  a warrior  tradition  for  people  to 
understand  that  when  warriors  come  home  they  will  have  problems  and  there 
are  things  we  can  do  to  ease  their  transition,"  Robinson  said. 

In  an  ironic  twist,  LeCompte  can  trace  his  ancestors  to  those  who  fought 
the  3rd  Armored  Cavalry  in  1876,  when  10  companies  of  that  regiment  fought 
in  the  Battle  of  Rosebud  Creek. 

Copyright  c.  1998  - 2007  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Saving  memories  of  Indian  veterans 

VFW  post  on  the  reservation  is  heading  to  new  quarters 
By  Nancy  Pasternack  / The  Bulletin 
May  28,  2007 

WARM  SPRINGS  - They  meet  now  in  a small,  windowless  space  - combination 
storage  and  washroom  - in  a youth  activities  building  called  the  Spectrum, 
on  the  Warm  Springs  Indian  Reservation. 

Gerald  Danzuka,  47,  and  other  members  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
Post  4217  recently  planned  their  annual  Memorial  Day  ceremony  from  these 
cramped  and  noisy  quarters. 

"We  just  keep  plugging  away,"  Danzuka  said  of  the  post's  52  members  - 


most  of  them  inactive. 

Danzuka,  a tribal  appeals  court  judge  on  the  reservation  and  the  VFW 
post's  current  senior  vice  commander,  served  in  a U.S.  Army  mechanized 
infantry  unit  between  1986  and  1989,  and  spent  most  of  the  time  in  camps 
near  the  demilitarized  zone  north  of  Seoul,  South  Korea. 

Like  many  on  the  reservation,  Danzuka  can  rattle  off  a long  list  of 
ancestors  who  served  in  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces.  According  to  VFW  numbers, 
about  500  Warm  Springs  residents  spent  time  in  uniform,  many  of  them  in 
combat,  since  the  Modoc  Wars  of  1872-1873.  The  reservation  is  currently 
home  to  about  150  veterans. 

Danzuka's  father  served  in  U.S.  Army  Special  Forces  - Green  Berets  - 
during  the  Korean  War,  and  his  stepfather  and  several  uncles  served  during 
World  War  II.  His  mom  served  for  a time  in  the  Air  Force,  he  said.  All  are 
now  deceased. 

"We're  running  out  of  the  older  guys,"  said  Danzuka.  "I  can't  think  of 
anyone  here  that's  left  from  World  War  II." 

Fie  and  a few  active  members  of  the  veteran's  post,  known  as  the  Elliott 
Palmer  Post  - so  named  for  a World  War  II  veteran  and  Warm  Springs  tribal 
member  - gathered  recently  in  front  of  a small  white  house  near  some  of 
the  reservation's  key  government  buildings. 

The  house  has  been  promised  as  the  group's  next  temporary  home.  They 
hope  to  move  in  within  the  next  few  weeks.  It  will  become  one  in  a long 
series  of  places  the  vets  have  occupied  over  the  last  30  years. 

A headquarters  building  for  the  group,  erected  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  in  1949  to  help  preserve  the  heritage  and  history  of  Warm 
Springs'  military  service,  fell  into  disrepair  and  was  demolished  in  1977. 

Since  then,  photographs  and  other  wartime  memorabilia  collected  by 
generations  of  Warm  Springs  veterans  have  been  lost.  Members  took  them 
home  for  safekeeping  and  subsequently  died  or  fell  away  from  the  group. 

A shrinking  tribal  budget,  and  lack  of  attention,  Danzuka  said,  are 
primary  reasons  for  the  group's  ongoing  displacement  and  dwindling 
membership. 

Warriors 

Danzuka  and  other  active  members  - at  most,  a dozen,  he  said  - meet  just 
once  a month. 

"Usually  just  a few  of  us  show  up,  like  for  Memorial  Day,"  said  Marvin 
Ike,  62,  junior  vice  commander  for  the  post,  who  had  come  to  join  Danzuka 
outside  on  this  cloudy  late  afternoon. 

Ike's  U.S.  Navy  service  from  1962  to  1966  included  stints  in  the  South 
China  Sea  off  the  coast  of  Vietnam  on  an  aircraft  carrier  - the  USS  Kitty 
Flawk.  His  great-grandfather  had  been  a scout  for  the  U.S.  Army  during  its 
battles  against  the  Modoc  Indians  near  the  Oregon  border  with  California 
in  1872. 

Among  the  dozens  of  military  portraits  covering  the  walls  of  the  post's 
makeshift  headquarters  are  copies  of  several  warrior  photographs  taken 
more  than  100  years  ago. 

The  image  of  Wallulatum,  who  had  also  been  a U.S.  scout  in  the  late  19th 
century,  is  among  them.  His  descendants  at  Warm  Springs  now  include  many 
U.S.  military  veterans  and  prominent  community  members. 

Military  affiliation  at  Warm  Springs,  however,  is  becoming  a thing  of 
the  past. 

Fewer  than  20  of  Warm  Springs'  now  roughly  4,000  tribal  member  residents 
are  believed  to  serve  currently  in  the  military.  Some  have  served  in  Iraq 
and  Afghanistan. 

Danzuka  said  the  role  that  veterans  play  on  the  reservation  has 
diminished  over  the  last  couple  of  decades. 

"Probably  the  biggest  thing  we  do  now,"  he  said,  "is  funerals." 

Tribalizing 

Military  ceremonies,  as  carried  out  by  tribal  members  on  the  Warm 
Springs  reservation,  are  an  amalgamation  of  Armed  Forces  and  Indian 
martial  traditions. 

The  uniforms  worn  for  events,  such  as  veterans'  funerals  and  Memorial 
Day  services,  are  themselves  a unique  Warm  Springs  creation. 


Danzuka  shows  off  features  of  his  own  Indian-style  tunic.  The  shirt  was 
designed  by  a well-known  community  leader  known  as  Longhouse  Lucy,  and 
fashioned  from  fabric  with  a camouflage  pattern  resembling  the  military 
battle  dress  uniform.  Long  pieces  of  ribbon  are  sewn  onto  the  sleeves  - a 
local  tribal  accent. 

"We  do  tribalize  things,"  said  Danzuka. 

The  customary  presenting  of  colors  is  done  to  the  beating  of  Indian 
drums,  for  instance,  and,  "we're  dancing  instead  of  marching,"  Danzuka 
said . 

They  try  to  stick  to  the  VFW  guidebook  as  closely  as  possible,  he  said 
of  the  participants.  But  certain  modifications  have  to  be  made,  both  for 
cultural  reasons,  and  because  of  the  current  shortage  of  post  members. 

Indian  military  service  has  always  kept  some  of  its  roots  in  ancient 
warrior  tradition,  Danzuka  said.  And  a few  tribal  elders  make  it  their 
business  not  to  let  anybody  forget  it. 

Charlotte  Herkshan,  a tribal  member  and  widow  of  a career  soldier,  hosts 
a veterans  dinner  each  month  and  leads  a series  of  Indian  crafts  workshops 
during  the  winter  months;  the  participants  make  beaded  gifts  to  send  to 
current  Warm  Springs  service  members. 

Shauna  Queahpama,  35,  said  she  didn't  realize  when  she  joined  the  army 
in  1989,  "just  how  much  my  people  respected  warriors." 

She  spent  her  four  years  of  service  with  an  air  defense  artillery  unit 
in  Spangdahlem,  Germany,  and  was  surprised  to  receive  admiring  letters 
from  Warm  Springs  Elementary  School  children,  and  others  on  the 
reservation . 

Queahpama  kept  some  of  the  cards  and  letters.  But  there  were  gifts  she 
received,  via  care  package,  which  she  savors  only  in  her  memory. 

Relatives  sent  her  hard  tack  and  huckleberries  - familiar  Warm  Springs 
foods . 

"I  was  stingy  with  those,"  she  said,  and  they  went  fast. 

Danzuka  said  he  received  dried  deer  and  elk  meat,  and  Ike  remembers  the 
dried  salmon  his  mother  sent  him  while  he  was  in  the  Navy. 

He  and  a friend  made  quick  work  of  it.  "We  didn't  share  that  with 
nobody,"  he  said,  laughing. 

Coming  home 

This  Memorial  Day,  like  on  most,  the  remaining  active  members  of  VFW 
Post  4217  will  gather  in  front  of  the  tribal  courthouse,  where  a small, 
stone  memorial  stands. 

It  pays  tribute  to  Warm  Springs  veterans  of  the  Modoc  Wars,  as  well  as 
World  War  I,  World  War  II,  the  Korean  War  and  the  Vietnam  War. 

Soon,  Queahpama  said,  there  may  be  no  one  to  call  on  for  help  when 
service  members  return  to  the  reservation  and  struggle  to  readjust. 

Her  own  struggles  lasted  years. 

When  you  return,  she  said,  "you're  a totally  different  person  than  when 
you  left . " 

Danzuka  gets  calls  from  parents,  who  say,  "How  do  I talk  to  my  son?  I 
don't  know  him  anymore." 

His  own  return  to  the  reservation  was  difficult. 

"It's  like  going  from  a thousand  miles  an  hour,  to  10,"  he  said.  "When  I 
came  back  here,  I said,  'Is  anybody  moving?  Is  anybody  awake?'" 

He  attributes  whatever  discipline  and  drive  he  has,  he  said,  to  his  time 
in  the  military. 

Ike  credits  the  military  with  giving  him  some  of  his  favorite  memories. 
Like  the  time  John  F.  Kennedy,  then  president,  came  to  visit  his  ship.  JFK 
brought  with  him  one  of  his  famous  rocking  chairs,  "15  of  us  took  turns 
rocking  in  it,"  Ike  said,  laughing. 

He  got  to  see  Hawaii,  Japan,  the  Philippines,  Hong  Kong  and  other  places 
he  never  would  have  seen  otherwise. 

But,  Ike  said,  the  return  to  Warm  Springs  - home  - was  inevitable.  It 
was  an  important  time  in  the  lives  of  veterans  past,  and  it  will  be  for 
the  current  batch. 

He  looked  out  into  the  distance.  "They  always  come  back,"  he  said. 

Nancy  Pasternack  can  be  reached  at  419-8074 
or  at  npasternack@bendbulletin.com. 
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Bill  supporting  American  Indian  mascots  on  way  to  governor 
May  25,  2007 

NASHVILLE,  Tenn.  (AP)  - A proposal  to  ban  state  agencies  from  regulating 
American  Indian  mascots  is  on  its  way  to  Governor  Bredesen. 

The  version  agreed  upon  by  the  Senate  and  House  allows  schools  to 
"continue  to  honor  certain  persons  or  cultures  through  the  use  of  symbols, 
names  and  mascots." 

The  bill's  sponsor.  Representative  Mike  Bell  of  Riceville,  said  it  would 
not  apply  if  the  symbols  were  portrayed  in  a demeaning  or  obscene  way. 

Bredesen  spokeswoman  Lydia  Lenker  said  the  governor  would  have  to  review 
the  bill  before  deciding  whether  to  sign  it. 

Some  schools  had  complained  earlier  this  year  about  the  cost  involved  if 
they  were  forced  to  drop  Indian  mascots. 

Copyright  c.  2007  by  The  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Students  share  a dream  to  help  Native  American  communities 
By  Sarah  Auffret,  ASU 
Special  to  the  Observer 
May  22,  2007 

TEMPE  - Three  dynamic  women  who  share  a dream  of  helping  Native  American 
communities  have  won  national  Udall  Scholarships  at  Arizona  State 
University  (ASU) . Each  comes  from  different  backgrounds  and  have  different 
majors,  but  their  goals  are  to  develop  expertise  so  they  can  make  a 
difference  in  the  lives  of  struggling  tribal  community  members. 

Sharon  Cini  (Nava jo/Hopi) , an  American  Indian  studies  major,  wants  to 
become  a health  care  administrator  at  the  hospital  in  her  grandmother's 
hometown  of  Ganado  on  the  Navajo  reservation.  She  grew  up  in  Winslow. 

Hennifer  lackson  (Navajo)  of  Tuba  City,  who  is  majoring  in  elementary 
education  and  family  studies,  plans  to  become  a school  principal  and  then 
a superintendent  on  the  Navajo  reservation. 

Andrea  Garfinkel-Castro,  an  urban  planning  major  from  Modesto,  Calif., 
has  her  eye  on  bringing  energy  conservation  and  energy  management  to 
affordable  housing  projects,  including  those  in  Native  American 
communities . 

All  are  single  mothers  in  their  thirties  and  forties  with  10  children 
between  them.  They  share  an  intense  work  ethic,  a steely  determination, 
and  breadth  of  life  experiences  that  will  make  them  likely  to  succeed. 

Only  about  70  sophomores  and  juniors  are  selected  to  receive  the  $5,000 
award  each  year,  which  are  given  to  students  who  intend  to  pursue  careers 
in  tribal  policy,  health  care  and  environmental  public  policy.  Altogether, 
20  ASU  students  have  won  Udall  scholarships  in  the  past  11  years. 

Cini  is  already  involved  in  Native  American  health  care,  having  worked 


as  an  outreach  coordinator  and  parent  educator  at  Phoenix  Children's 
Hospital  as  well  as  a substance  abuse  counselor  and  a clinician  who  trains 
non-Native  foster  parents  for  Native  children.  This  spring  she  began 
working  with  the  board  of  the  Sage  Memorial  Hospital  in  Ganado,  a 
struggling  institution  that  needs  leadership  and  is  grateful  for  her  help. 

A U.S.  Navy  veteran,  Cini  follows  a tradition-her  great-grandmother  was 
a medicine  woman  and  her  mother  was  a nurse  at  Winslow  Indian  Health 
Services  for  30  years. 

"Sharon  is  a young  extraordinary  mind  who  has  learned  disciplined 
maturity  through  her  upbringing  as  well  as  her  service  in  the  Navy,"  says 
Donald  Fixico,  history  professor.  "Her  strength  is  in  her  identity  as  a 
Native  person  and  a woman  who  has  set  important  goals  in  her  life.  She 
does  indeed  practice  the  Navajo  concept  of  'Walking  in  Beauty.'  As  a 
Native  scholar,  I am  very  proud  of  her." 

Michelle  Hale,  faculty  associate  in  American  Indian  Studies,  says  Cini 
is  "a  natural  leader,  an  extraordinarily  hard  worker  with  tremendous 
potential  that  I cannot  wait  to  see  developed." 

lackson  started  volunteering  in  Tuba  City  schools  when  her  children  were 
young.  She  has  been  coaching,  sponsoring  cultural  groups,  sitting  on 
parent  advisory  councils  and  planning  community  events.  Eventually  she 
developed  so  much  expertise  that  she  was  hired  as  program  manager  for  a 
tribal  social  service  program  and  later  as  a director  for  a tribal  Head 
Start  program.  She  learned  how  to  collect  data  and  write  grants. 

In  August  2005  she  enrolled  at  ASU,  determined  to  become  a policy  maker 
who  could  improve  the  quality  of  education  for  Navajos.  She  wants  to 
develop  a culturally  relevant  curriculum  that  meets  federal  standards  and 
incorporate  Navajo  language  instruction  into  reservation  schools. 

"Jennifer  has  exceptional  leadership  qualities,  yet  [she]  maintains 
values  of  the  Navajo  who  are  a people  devoted  to  communal  life  and  goals," 
says  Kathryn  Manuelito,  assistant  professor  of  education.  "She  is  aware  of 
the  contradictions  that  challenge  professional  Navajo  people  as  they  seek 
to  benefit  from  both  the  Navajo  world  and  the  Euro-western  world.  Her 
approach  to  life  is  very  positive." 

Garfinkel-Castro  is  an  activist  planner  for  energy  conservation  in 
affordable  housing,  believing  that  the  perception  that  the  poor  don't  care 
about  the  environment  is  wrong,  as  is  the  idea  that  energy  conservation  is 
too  costly.  Having  grown  up  in  modest  means,  she  learned  a lifestyle  of 
conservation  through  necessity. 

Currently  she  is  working  as  a volunteer  on  a community  redevelopment 
project  in  the  Yaqui  Indian  town  of  Guadalupe,  one  that  will  have  energy 
efficiencies . 

"As  a late-blooming  student,  one  who  has  had  to  work  hard  and  be 
persistent  in  her  search  for  an  education,  Andrea  brings  to  her  work  a 
high  level  of  maturity  and  clarity  about  her  values,"  says  Hemalata 
Dandekar,  director  of  the  School  of  Planning.  "Her  focus  on  issues  of 
equity  and  her  concerns  about  displacement  of  the  poor  and  access  to 
public  resources  for  disadvantaged  populations  are  clear. 

"The  Udall  Scholarship  will  help  her  better  understand  the  mechanisms  of 
governmental  decision  making.  She  can  turn  this  knowledge  to  improving  the 
chances  of  less  able  groups  in  our  society." 
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BIA  disputes  tribe's  removal  of  feds  from  constitutional  process 
By  TEDDYE  SNELL 


Tahlequah  Daily  Press 
May  23,  2007 

The  Cherokee  Nation  has  received  notification  that  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  is  denying  approval  for  a constitutional  amendment  Cherokee  voters 
approved  four  years  ago  to  strip  away  federal  authority. 

The  amendment  removed  the  federal  government  from  the  constitutional 
approval  process,  and  tribal  courts  subsequently  ruled  the  Cherokee  Nation 
could  rescind  the  approval  authority  it  had  granted  the  federal  government. 

In  a letter  dated  Monday  to  Principal  Chief  Chad  Smith,  Assistant 
Interior  Secretary  Carl  3.  Artmann  wrote  that  after  a thorough  analysis. 
Interior  Department  officials  have  decided  to  reject  a 2003  amendment  to 
the  Cherokee  constitution  nullifying  the  requirement  that  the  Interior 
Secretary  approve  all  amendments. 

"I  do  not  make  the  decision  to  disapprove  the  2003  amendment  lightly," 
Artmann  wrote  in  the  letter.  "I  recognize  the  Cherokee  Nation  as  a 
sovereign  nation  capable  of  managing  its  government  without  oversight  of 
the  federal  government.  I also  recognize  that  the  United  States  1866 
treatment  with  the  Cherokee  Nation  was  somewhat  unusual  in  its  requirement 
that  the  Cherokee  Nation  recognize  the  rights  of  the  individual  freedmen 
in  exchange  for  amnesty  and  the  continuation  of  the  government-to- 
government  relationship  between  the  United  States  and  the  [Cherokee] 

Nation . " 

Artmann  expressed  concern  that  approving  the  2003  amendment  now  "would 
be  used  by  some  as  a validation  or  evidence  of  legitimacy  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation's  removal  of  its  Freedmen  members  from  the  tribe  in  apparent 
violation  of  the  1866  treaty." 

Despite  information  being  released  Monday  to  media  outlets  regarding  the 
decision,  tribal  councilors  and  Todd  Hembree,  council  attorney,  had  yet  to 
see  documentation  from  the  BIA. 

"This  was  released  to  the  media  before  any  of  us  received  a copy,"  said 
Councilor  Linda  Hughes-O'Leary.  "Our  tribal  attorney  didn't  even  know 
about  it  until  the  Attorney  General  Diane  Hammons  told  him.  I learned 
about  it  on  Channel  8's  Web  site!" 

According  to  the  tribe's  press  release,  the  administration  feels  the  BIA 
letter  has  "little  practical  effect,  as  tribal  courts  have  ordered  the 
Cherokee  Nation  to  implement  the  amendment,  and  it  has  been  effective  for 
nearly  a year. " 

Considering  70  percent  of  the  tribe's  $380  million  budget  is  comprised 
of  federal  funding,  O'Leary  believes  the  legislative  branch  charged  with 
allocating  funding  should  have  been  informed  long  before  the  media,  as  the 
fed's  decision  could  affect  the  overall  budget. 

"You  have  to  ask  yourself,  at  what  point  does  the  administration's 
actions  constitute  willful  neglect?"  said  O'Leary.  "I'm  trying  to  reach 
Todd  [Hembree]  right  now  to  ask  him  that  very  question." 

lames  Cason,  associate  deputy  secretary  of  the  interior,  wrote  Smith  on 
Aug.  30,  2006,  indicating  "the  Cherokee  Nation's  constitution  requires 
secretarial  approval  of  amendments,  and  neither  the  secretary  nor  any 
authorized  representative  of  the  secretary  has  approved  the  amendment." 

According  to  Cason's  letter.  Smith  wrote  the  U.S.  Department  of  Interior 
Dune  9,  2006,  and  advised  Cason  the  Cherokee  Nation  was  withdrawing  its 
request  for  approval  of  the  amendment  removing  the  federal  government  from 
oversight  on  the  Cherokee  Constitution  and  its  amendments. 

"Your  letter  indicated  that  you  consider  the  approval  of  the  amendment 
moot  in  light  of  the  lune  7,  2006,  decision  by  the  Cherokee  Nation's 
ludicial  Appeals  Tribunal  in  the  matter  styled  'In  Re:  The  Status  and 
Implementation  of  the  1999  Constitution  of  the  Cherokee  Nation, ’ 

1AT  05-04,"  wrote  Cason  to  Smith. 

The  DAT  decision  was  based  on  a letter  from  Neal  A.  McCaleb,  assistant 
secretary  to  the  BIA.  The  letter  states  McCaleb  intended  the  letter  to 
"serve  as  full  and  final  approval  of  the  question"  to  let  Cherokee  voters 
have  final  approval  or  rejection  of  the  amendment. 

Cason  took  issue  with  the  aim  of  McCaleb' s letter:  "While  we  can 
appreciate  Mr.  McCaleb  clarifying  what  he  intended,  his  stated  intention 
is  not  an  adequate  substitution  for  the  necessary  action  of  actual 
approval.  As  an  elected  tribal  official,  I am  sure  that  you  can  appreciate 


the  difficulties  created  when  a former  official  attempts  to  bind  his 
successor  by  stating  what  he  had  intended  to  do  when  he  was  in  office.  The 
Cherokee  Nation's  constitution  requires  secretarial  approval  of  amendments 
and  neither  the  secretary  nor  any  authorized  representative  of  the 
secretary  has  approved  the  amendment." 

Smith  believes  the  tribe's  Supreme  Court  ruling  trumps  any  BIA  authority. 

"The  Cherokee  Nation  Supreme  Court  spoke  clearly  that  the  BIA  has  no 
authority  to  approve  the  Cherokee  Nation  Constitution/'  said  Smith  in  a 
press  release.  "If  the  BIA  has  its  way,  the  Cherokee  Nation  cannot  even 
amend  our  own  constitution.  This  is  contrary  to  federal  policy  and  court 
decisions  handed  down  time  after  time  over  the  last  30  years.  It  is 
insulting  and  wrong,  and  we  will  take  all  the  appropriate  steps  to  defend 
our  nationhood  and  right  to  self-determination  ...  As  Cherokee  people,  we 
must  stand  behind  the  order  of  our  own  Supreme  Court." 

Copyright  c.  2007,  Tahlequah  Daily  Press. 
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Cass  County,  Leech  Lake  Band  on  the  brink 
of  innovative  child  welfare  initiative 
by  Gail  DeBoer,  Staff  writer 
The  Pilot-Independent 
May  24th,  2007 

A groundbreaking  child  welfare  initiative  between  Cass  County  and  the 
Leech  Lake  Band  of  Ojibwe  is  scheduled  to  begin  this  fall. 

The  American  Indian  Child  Welfare  Initiative,  created  in  2005  by  the 
Minnesota  Department  of  Human  Services  (DHS)  and  approved  by  the 
Legislature,  would  transfer  the  responsibility  for  American  Indian  child 
welfare  services  on  the  reservation  from  Cass  County  to  the  Leech  Lake 
Band . 

The  Leech  Lake  Reservation  also  covers  parts  of  Itasca,  Beltrami  and 
Hubbard  counties.  Those  counties  will  also  work  with  Leech  Lake  to 
implement  the  Initiative. 

The  White  Earth  Band  also  is  part  of  the  pilot  project.  That  reservation 
includes  parts  of  Becker,  Clearwater  and  Mahnomen  counties. 

The  state  will  provide  funding  and  support  to  the  Band  to  develop 
infrastructure,  train  staff,  and  facilitate  the  transition. 

The  Initiative  recognizes  the  fact  that  American  Indian  children  are 
greatly  over-represented  in  the  total  number  of  children  placed  out  of 
their  homes  due  to  abuse,  neglect  or  other  factors.  According  to  state 
statistics,  American  Indian  children  are  six  times  more  likely  to  be 
removed  from  their  homes  than  other  children. 

According  to  state  figures,  annual  OHP  costs  for  both  Leech  Lake  and 
White  Earth  top  $4  million  in  county  and  federal  dollars.  This  is  in 
addition  to  other  child  welfare  costs,  such  as  prevention,  assessment  and 
family  preservation. 

For  many  years,  Cass  County  has  struggled  to  contain  skyrocketing  OHP 
costs.  However,  as  many  as  60  to  70  percent  of  Cass's  OHP  cases  involve 
American  Indian  children.  Because  most  Leech  Lake  Band  members  live  on 
reservation  land  and  do  not  pay  property  taxes,  costs  are  borne  by  county 
taxpayers . 

On  occasion,  tribes  and  counties  also  have  disagreed  on  child  welfare 
issues  such  as  authority  and  obligations.  Under  the  initiative.  Leech  Lake 
and  White  Earth  would  benefit  by  having  greater  self-determination 
regarding  the  welfare  of  their  own  children. 

A joint  meeting  to  discuss  the  Initiative,  answer  questions  and  work  on 
a Memorandum  of  Understanding  for  Cass  and  Leech  Lake,  was  held  May  15  at 


Northern  Lights  Casino  and  Event  Center.  Also  present  were  representatives 
of  Hubbardj  Beltrami  and  Itasca  counties. 

"We  will  encounter  some  difficulties , but  we  have  some  very  skilled 
people  on  board/'  Leech  Lake  Band  Chairman  George  Goggleye  Dr.  told  the 
group.  "I'd  really  ask  for  the  commitment  of  all  representatives  in  this 
room. " 

Leech  Lake's  Executive  Director  Roger  White  said  the  Band  "has  a 
visionary  plan"  that  includes  hiring  a human  services  director. 

The  new  integrated  plan  would  upgrade  services  to  band  members,  he  said. 

"We  need  to  be  self-sufficient  and  to  exercise  our  sovereignty.  Once  we 
are  a full-service  agency,  like  the  county,  we  can  serve  our  clients, 
protect  children  and  work  for  family  preservation . We  look  forward  to 
helping  ourselves  more  than  we  have  done  in  the  past." 

In  February  2007,  a contract  for  child  welfare  services  between  the 
Leech  Lake  Band  and  the  state  allowed  Leech  Lake  to  start  using  their 
portion  of  a $2.4  million  allocation  to  develop  Phase  I infrastructure  - 
more  office  space,  additional  child  welfare  positions  and  training, 
supplies,  equipment,  etc. 

Phase  II  will  begin  after  a memorandum  of  understanding  is  signed 
between  the  Band  and  the  county,  and  when  staffing  and  infrastructure  are 
in  place  and  ready  to  go. 

Leech  Lake  will  then  be  able  to  access  its  share  of  the  $4.8  million 
provided  by  the  state.  That  funding  would  be  used  to  do  assessments  and 
prevention  of  child  abuse,  family  preservation,  out-of-home  placements  for 
children  removed  from  homes,  and  other  activities  that  advance  the  goals 
of  safety,  permanency  and  well-being  for  American  Indian  children. 

The  Leech  Lake  Band  would  be  accountable  to  the  same  state  and  federal 
regulations  and  standards  for  child  protection  as  are  Cass  or  any  other 
county. 

"This  Initiative  is  a once  in  a lifetime  opportunity,"  commented  Cass 
County  HHVS  Director  Dorothy  Opheim. 

"Cass  County  pledges  its  full  cooperation  to  the  State  of  Minnesota  and 
the  Leech  Lake  Band  of  Ojibwe  to  facilitate  the  transition  from  county 
responsibility  to  Tribal  responsibility  to  improve  outcomes  for  American 
Indian  child  welfare  cases  within  the  Reservation." 
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American  Indians  Could  Influence  2008  Presidential  Vote 
May  22,  2007 

Newswise  - American  Indian  voters  are  poised  to  begin  playing  a much 
bigger  role  in  election  politics,  if  past  trends  are  any  indication. 

That's  just  one  of  the  conclusions  in  a new  book  titled  "Native  Vote,"  co- 
authored by  Daniel  McCool,  Susan  Olson  and  Dennifer  Robinson  of  the 
University  of  Utah. 

American  Indians  were  not  even  considered  citizens  until  they  were 
granted  citizenship  in  1924.  The  right  to  vote  came  later  in  most  Western 
states,  and  as  late  as  the  1950s  the  state  of  Utah  was  trying  to  prevent 
Indian  people  from  voting.  Today,  the  situation  has  changed  dramatically. 
Beginning  in  the  late  1970s,  Indians  began  to  take  advantage  of  the 
federal  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  and  bring  litigation  to  challenge  voting 
discrimination  in  local  and  state  elections.  Many  of  these  suits  succeeded 
through  either  settlements  or  trials  in  reducing  barriers  to  electoral 
participation.  Then,  in  the  1990s,  several  Indian  organizations  made  a 


systematic  effort  to  register  American  Indians  and  get  them  to  the  polls 
in  ever-increasing  numbers. 

As  a result,  the  "native  vote"  has  become  pivotal  in  some  Western  states 
According  to  the  book,  "In  2000,  Indian  voters  helped  [Democrat]  Maria 
Cantwell  defeat  [Republican  U.S.]  Sen.  Slade  Gorton  [in  Washington  state], 
and  helped  A1  Gore  carry  New  Mexico."  Two  years  later,  Indian  voters  again 
displayed  their  potential  power.  In  South  Dakota,  they  provided  the 
winning  margin  for  Democratic  U.S.  Sen.  Tim  Johnson  in  his  very  close  re- 
-election  bid,  and  they  were  credited  with  helping  to  elect  Democratic  Gov 
Brad  Henry  in  Oklahoma,  Janet  Napolitano,  the  governor  of  Arizona 
acknowledged  at  the  2004  Democratic  National  Convention  that  "Without  the 
Native  Americans,  I wouldn't  be  standing  here  today." 

According  to  an  article  in  the  New  York  Times  on  September  24,  2004,  "In 
the  last  few  years,  political  races  from  Congress  to  county  sheriff  have 
begun  to  hinge  on  the  Indian  vote  ...  ."  Indian  tribes  also  have  become 
big  players  in  campaign  contributions,  lobbying  and  running  candidates  for 
office.  Co-author  McCool  says  that  with  the  growing  influence  of  the 
Western  states  in  presidential  primaries,  the  Indian  vote  will  become  even 
more  important.  "I  think  it's  safe  to  say  that  there  are  specific 
scenarios  where  the  presidential  race  could  hinge  on  the  vote  in  some 
Western  states,  much  like  it  did  on  Florida  in  2000  or  Pennsylvania  in 
2004.  Indian  voters  have  already  proven  that  they  can  swing  statewide 
elections  in  Washington,  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  South  Dakota.  If  any  of 
these  states  becomes  pivotal  in  a tight  presidential  race,  the  Indian  vote 
could  make  the  difference,"  says  McCool. 

"Native  Vote"  is  the  first  book-length  analysis  of  the  newfound 
political  power  of  American  Indian  people.  It  describes  the  long  struggle 
of  American  Indians  to  get  the  right  to  vote,  and  explains  how  they  are 
wielding  this  power  to  influence  elections,  and  benefit  tribes.  The  book 
offers  an  analysis  of  the  70-plus  court  cases  in  Indian  Country  that  were 
based  on  the  Voting  Rights  Act;  several  such  cases  are  still  in  the  courts 
"Native  Vote"  is  the  only  comprehensive  study  of  these  cases.  The  Voting 
Rights  Act  was  reauthorized  by  Congress  in  September  2006,  so  there  is  a 
strong  likelihood  that  many  more  cases  will  be  filed  in  the  future.  There 
was  a time  when  American  Indians  were  not  considered  players  on  the 
political  stage.  That  perception  has  changed  dramatically  in  recent  years, 
and  all  indications  are  that  Native  peoples  are  now  a potent  force  in 
Western  politics.  "Native  Vote"  explains  how  this  change  came  about,  and 
how  it  is  affecting  contemporary  elections. 

The  book  "Native  Vote"  is  published  by  the  Cambridge  University  Press. 
For  more  information  please  visit: 

http://www.cambridge.org/catalogue/ catalogue . asp?isbn=9780521548717 
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American  Indian  tribe  banishes  blogger 
May  17,  2007 

An  American  Indian  tribe  has  banished  a blogger  who  wrote  a magazine 
article  criticizing  conditions  on  the  reservation  and  calling  for  an  end 
to  "cradle-to-grave  entitlements." 

The  resolution  by  the  Turtle  Mountain  Band  of  Chippewa  says  Rob  Port's 
column  was  "injurious  to  the  peace  and  seriously  threatens  the  general 
welfare,  health,  safety,  political  security  and  prosperity"  of  the  tribe 
and  others  in  North  Dakota. 

Port  is  webmaster  for  SayAnythingBlog.com.  The  column  ran  in  the  January 
issue  of  The  Dakota  Beacon  and  appeared  on  the  blog.  He  says  he  found  out 


about  the  tribe's  decision  from  a fellow  blogger. 

"How  do  you  ban  somebody  from  land  without  even  telling  them  about  it?" 
Port  said.  "It  doesn't  seem  very  straightforward,  banning  somebody  for  an 
opinion  piece." 

Port  said  he  spent  about  15  hours  "going  around  neighborhoods  and 
knocking  on  doors"  on  the  reservation  for  his  column,  titled  "The 
Appalling  State  of  North  Dakota  Indian  Reservations." 

He  wrote  that  people  are  "perfectly  content  to  live  there.  Probably 
because  they  don't  know  any  better.  They  were  likely  raised  in  housing 
projects  by  their  parents,  who  in  turn  were  probably  raised  in  housing 
projects  themselves." 

Port's  column  also  called  for  an  end  to  reservations  and  "cradle-to- 
grave  entitlements." 

Tribal  Vice  Chairman  Ted  Henry  said  the  column  unfairly  generalizes  life 
on  the  reservation. 

"It  cut  our  people  down,"  Henry  said.  "We  do  have  a lot  of  good  people 
here.  The  article  doesn't  say  anything  about  that.  A lot  of  our  Indian 
people  work  hard . " 

The  tribe  adopted  a banishment  ordinance  last  year  to  fight  illegal 
drugs.  People  who  are  not  tribal  members  can  be  banished  without  warning 
if  the  tribe  deems  immediate  removal  necessary. 

The  eight-member  tribal  council  unanimously  passed  the  resolution 
banning  Port  on  May  10.  If  he  sets  foot  on  the  reservation,  he  could  be 
subject  to  civil  contempt  in  tribal  court.  Port  said  he  doesn't  see  a need 
to  visit  the  reservation  again  and  is  unsure  whether  he'd  appeal  if  given 
the  chance. 

"I  didn't  write  it  thinking  I am  going  to  tick  these  people  off,"  Port 
said.  "I  thought,  'I  am  writing  it  because  people  don't  think  about  what's 
going  on  in  the  reservation  very  often."' 

Copyright  c.  2007  The  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Blogger  should  learn  lesson  about  Indian  life 
Dorreen  Yellow  Bird 
May  22,  2007 

In  my  travels  around  the  country,  the  one  place  I always  return  to  is 
White  Shield,  N.D.,  my  homeland.  It  is  a placed  reserved  for  the  Sahnish 
(Arikara)  people  after  millions  of  acres  around  us  were  usurped  by  the 
federal  government.  We  have  a special  connection  to  this  land  not  only 
because  of  historic  ownership,  but  also  because  it's  the  final  resting 
place  of  our  ancestors. 

I say  this  about  reservations  and  homelands  in  response  to  the 
controversy  about  blogger  Rob  Port  of  Minot  and  his  essay,  "The  Appalling 
State  of  North  Dakota  Indian  Reservations"  ("Blogger  banned,"  Page  1A,  May 
16) . 

Stop  blogging,  Rob  Port,  until  you  have  some  facts. 

The  15  hours  Port  spent  on  the  Turtle  Mountain  reservation  gave  him  a 
lopsided  view  of  the  Turtle  Mountain  Chippewa.  Port  gathered  a whole  group 
of  people  into  one  bundle,  tied  a dirty,  lazy  knot  around  them  and  tossed 
them  into  the  national  spotlight. 

First  (and  as  I'm  sure  Port  will  appreciate),  the  Turtle  Mountain  band 
does  have  problems,  and  many  of  its  members  agree.  But  here  is  what  Port 
failed  to  see  on  the  reservation. 

In  about  the  1960s,  American  Indian  people  and  especially  those  from 
Turtle  Mountain  began  coming  to  universities.  The  door  was  opened,  and 


they  were  encouraged  to  walk  through. 

They  were  pioneers.  Some  of  them  include  Dr.  Lionel  Demontigny,  the 
tribe's  first  medical  doctor  and  Dr.  David  Delorme,  its  first  Ph.D.  Today, 
the  list  of  medical  doctors  includes  Laurie  Gourneau,  Lisa  Erdrich,  Rodney 
and  Richard  Larson,  lanice  Wallette,  Paula  Bercier,  Vernon  Azure,  Penny 
Wilkie  and  Adrienne  Lavendure.  Others  in  the  medical  field  include  Darrell 
Crissler,  optometrist,  and  Danny  Gooden,  Allen  Belgarde  and  Cheryl 
Crissler,  pharmacists. 

Among  the  tribe's  Ph.D.  holders  are  Tammy  lollie-Trottier,  Leigh 
leanotte,  Viola  LaFontaine,  Gerald  "Carty"  Monette,  Loretta  Delong,  Shelly 
Peltier,  Ramona  Klein,  Denise  Lajimodierre,  Angie  Azure-LaRocque,  W.  Larry 
Belgarde,  Duane  Schindler,  Dim  Davis,  Bill  Gourneau,  Heid  Erdrich, 

Virginia  Allery,  Paul  Dauphinais,  Donna  Brown,  Lavonne  Fox,  Betsy 
Laverdure,  leff  Hamley,  loan  LaFrance,  Dwight  Gourneau  and  Carol  Davis. 

Tribal  members  who  are  lawyers  include  lerilyn  DeCoteau,  Roxanne 
LaVallie,  Richard  Monette,  leff  Davis,  Bernice  Delorme,  Eugene  Delorme, 
Monique  Vondall  and  lan  Morley.  Louise  Erdrich  and  Duane  Champaigne  are 
nationally  known  writers;  there  also  are  six  engineers  and  one  architect. 

There  are  more  than  400  people  working  on  the  reservation  who  have 
bachelors  degrees  and  about  200  with  masters  degrees,  according  to  a 
survey  taken  by  the  Turtle  Mountain  Community  College. 

Are  tribal  members  able  to  handle  money  and  business?  Turtle  Mountain 
has  one  of  the  few  tribally  owned  major  grocery  stores  as  well  as  LaDot ' s 
convenience  store  and  some  hotels  and  businesses.  Then  there  is  lames 
Laducer,  a tribal  member  whose  Laducer  & Associates  Inc.,  of  Mandan,  N.D., 
employs  275  people,  making  it  one  of  the  biggest  privately  owned  American 
Indian  businesses  in  the  country. 

In  other  words,  when  the  floodgates  open  for  the  Chippewa  people,  they 
jumped  into  the  roaring  water  and  swam  upstream,  bringing  many  of  their 
people  along  with  them. 

Those  a few  of  the  success  stories  at  Turtle  Mountain.  These  names  were 
assembled  to  suggest  the  growth  of  the  Turtle  Mountain  people  in  the  last 
40  years.  This  growth  that  is  staggering  when  you  think  of  the  historic 
roadblocks  that  tribal  members  worked  around  and  the  current  bigotry  they 
face. 

Members  return  to  the  reservation,  as  one  professional  said,  because 
they  feel  safe  from  racism  there  and  can  practice  their  culture  without 
worrying  what  someone  might  say  about  them. 

So,  Indian  people  should  be  grateful  for  being  given  such  opportunities. 
Port  might  suggest.  But  remember:  No  one  has  given  Indian  people  anything. 
We  paid  - with  our  lives,  the  lives  of  tens  of  millions  who  were  killed  by 
diseases  brought  over  by  Europeans  and  bilked  out  of  a whole  country.  The 
U.S.  government  supposedly  compensated  us,  but  did  so  with  inferior 
housing,  health  services  and  so  on. 

By  the  way.  Port  forgot  to  mention  the  farm  payments  mailed  from 
Washington  to  local  farmers  (most  of  them  non-Indian),  as  well  as  the 
educational  grants  that  are  given  to  college  students  - non-Indian  and 
Indian  college  students  alike. 

Yet,  it  wasn't  so  much  the  loss  of  land  as  it  was  the  loss  of  our 
children,  who  were  taken  and  put  in  faraway  boarding  schools  to  be  turned 
into  white  people.  Whites  took  the  tribes'  soul,  language  and  culture. 

Put  the  moccasin  on  the  other  foot,  Rob  Port.  Wouldn't  that  make  you  a 
little  cranky,  too? 

Unfortunately,  the  issue  that  Port  and  the  pundits  now  have  latched  onto 
is  the  banishment,  which  has  about  as  much  teeth  as  a 99-year-old 
grandfather.  It's  more  of  a symbolic  move  now.  For  hundreds  of  years, 
banishment  was  the  system  that  worked  for  Indian  people.  There  were  no 
long  court  hearings  where  the  richest  person  could  get  the  best  lawyer  and 
the  best  deal.  Instead,  it  was  an  agreement  - a consensus  of  the  people 
and  the  wise  elders  who  ruled. 

The  tribe  is  violating  his  right  to  free  speech  and  free  press.  Port 
claims.  But  really,  now.  For  someone  with  no  voice,  he  is  whining  pretty 
loud.  The  Herald,  the  Turtle  Mountain  Star,  the  Minot  Daily  News  and  the 
tribal  newspaper,  the  Turtle  Mountain  Times,  are  among  the  many  newspapers 
publishing  his  copy.  He  has  had  lots  of  Internet  and  talk-radio  attention. 


too . 

With  his  blog  on  "Pause"  and  while  consulting  some  resources  about 
history.  Port  should  sit  down  and  think  about  his  backhanded  bigotry.  That 
way,  next  time  he  could  paint  a more  realistic  portrait  and  not  just  draw 
a cartoon. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird  is  a reporter  and  columnist. 

Her  columns  appear  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays 
on  the  opinion  pages  of  the  Herald. 
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Says  Indian  students  deserve  more  than  victim  history 
By  Dodi  Rave 
of  the  Missoulian 
May  21,  2007 

The  best  and  brightest  Indian  college  graduates  would  work  for  Indian 
Country  if  tribes  created  job  opportunities  and  invited  them  to  apply, 
said  Philip  "Sam"  Deloria. 

College  professors  could  help,  too,  if  they  stopped  objectifying  Indians 
and  treating  them  as  victims. 

Students  deserve  better,  Deloria  said. 

"Whose  responsibility  is  it  to  help  them  get  prepared  to  take  these  jobs 
working  in  tribal  government?"  said  Deloria,  newly  named  director  of  the 
American  Indian  Graduate  Center  in  Albuquerque,  N.M.  "It  becomes  more  of  a 
collective  responsibility.  "And  the  tribes  that  have  the  money  and  say, 
'We're  only  going  to  fund  our  own  students,'  that's  pretty  short-sighted 
politically,  and  also  as  an  investment  in  their  own  future.  They're  not 
only  going  to  be  hiring  their  own  students,  they're  going  to  be  hiring 
people  from  all  over.  It's  time  tribes  really  thought  about  this." 

Deloria 's  arrival  this  month  at  the  graduate  center  denotes  an 
extraordinary  changing  of  the  guard  in  the  arena  of  federal  policy  and  law 
analysis.  It  simultaneously  heralds  a new  era  in  building  Indian  Country's 
brain  trust:  an  emerging  corps  of  Indian  graduate  students. 

To  nurture  that  corps,  Deloria  urges  professors  to  quit  perpetuating  the 
theory  that  Indians  are  victims  of  multigenerational  suffering  because 
previous  generations  attended  boarding  schools:  "Get  over  the  trauma,"  he 
said . 

"These  kids  should  not  have  to  succeed  and  develop  healthy  attitudes  in 
spite  of  the  Indian  people  who  are  supposed  to  be  teaching  them  in  college, 
" he  said.  "We  sell  our  kids  short  when  we  treat  them  as  victims." 

Deloria  steps  into  his  new  role  with  an  opinion,  which  won't  surprise 
anyone  who  knows  him. 

"I've  seen  him  in  meetings  where  people  have  bright  ideas  and  clever 
approaches  to  doing  them,"  said  Chuck  Trimble,  a former  director  of  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians.  "He  didn't  mind  shooting  them  down. 
He  was  able  to  show  the  folly." 

Still,  he  expects  others  to  have  their  own  ideas. 

"He's  not  one  of  those  guys  who  insists  you  have  to  believe  what  he 
believes,"  said  Kevin  Gover,  an  Arizona  State  University  law  professor. 

"But  he  does  insist  you  bring  some  real  thought  to  your  positions.  He 
won't  let  you  get  away  with  conventional  wisdom,  or  saying  something  that 
everybody  says." 

Instead,  he  wants  to  know:  "What  do  you  think?" 


Deloria's  colleagues  respect  his  candor  and  all  take  note  of  his 
superior  analytical  skills,  honesty,  integrity  and  faith  in  students.  To 
his  credit,  his  presence  is  being  embraced  by  the  old  and  new. 

"I'm  thrilled  that  he  will  continue  to  serve  as  president  of  our  board," 
said  Heidi  Nesbitt,  acting  director  of  the  American  Indian  Law  Center.  "He 
has  clarity  of  purpose  that  few  people  have,  in  any  job  I've  ever  had. 

He's  outstanding." 

Deloria  was  the  law  center's  longtime  director  before  this  month's  move 
to  the  American  Indian  Graduate  Center,  where  the  door  has  been  opened 
wide. 

"He's  really  beloved,"  said  Shenan  Atcitty,  the  graduate  center's  board 
president.  "He  treats  people  well  who  work  for  him.  That's  important  for 
an  organization,  having  someone  like  Sam  who  will  take  care  of  them  is  key 
to  our  organization." 

The  graduate  center  awards  $8  million  annually  to  graduate  students  who 
have  received  more  than  12,000  scholarships  since  the  center  was  founded 
in  1969.  It  was  created  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Indian  Law 
Center,  where  it  remained  for  one  year.  Today  the  program  also  administers 
the  Gates  Millennium  Scholarship  Program. 

Deloria  will  replace  Norbert  Hill  Dr.,  who  returned  to  his  home  state  of 
Wisconsin  to  work  for  a local  college. 


Housed  in  the  University  of  New  Mexico's  law  school,  the  American  Indian 
Law  Center  is  celebrating  it  40th  anniversary  this  year.  Deloria  served  as 
its  director  for  37  of  those  years,  during  which  time  he  performed 
groundbreaking  work  in  analyzing  federal  Indian  policy. 

"He's  someone  who  understands  the  whole  process  of  how  those  policies 
work  in  tribal  communities  at  a direct  level,"  said  Rebecca  Tsosie,  an 
Arizona  State  University  law  professor.  "He's  one  of  the  few  people  in  the 
entire  country  who  have  that  level  of  expertise." 

Additionally,  the  center  is  renowned  for  creating  - in  1978  - the  Pre- 
-Law  Summer  Institute,  a boot  camp  for  aspiring  law  students. 

In  1967,  there  were  only  25  known  Indian  attorneys. 

Today,  there  are  about  4,000  and  an  estimated  25  percent  of  them  have 
completed  the  PLSI  program.  "It's  been  extraordinarily  successful,"  said 
Gover,  who  completed  the  course  in  1978. 

Deloria  describes  his  departure  from  the  law  center  as  bittersweet.  He 
said  UNM  law  school  administrators  tended  to  overlook  the  center,  leaving 
him  unimpeded  to  pursue  his  own  vision. 

"That's  the  other  side  of  being  the  invisible  man  at  the  law  school,"  he 
said.  "I  had  almost  complete  freedom  to  do  anything  I wanted,  and  that's 
very  important  to  me,  to  take  whatever  position  I think  is  right  on  an 
issue.  And  I was  able  to  get  involved  on  a lot  of  policy  things  and  to 
take  some  positions  that  were  not  the  fashion  of  the  day." 

But  he  said  it  was  time  someone  else  tried  to  work  with  UNM  law  school 
professors  and  administrators  rather  than  pursue  a second  option,  which 
was  to  relocate  the  American  Indian  Law  Center  to  an  Arizona  campus. 

Nesbitt,  the  pre-law  summer  director  who  worked  with  Deloria  for  23 
years,  said  he  did  a remarkable  job  at  the  AILC,  where  he  always  insisted 
on  finding  tools  for  tribes  to  help  them  grow. 

He  never  wanted  the  center  to  be  the  end-all  answer  for  tribal 
communities.  "I  love  that,"  said  Nesbitt.  "You  see  some  organizations  turn 
huge.  They  have  gigantic  budgets  and  they  do  lots  of  stuff,  but  it  doesn't 
go  back  into  the  community. 

"Our  focus  is:  'The  community  can  do  this.  All  we  need  is  to  get  them 
the  things  they  need  to  do  it. ' " 


It's  a philosophy  that  runs  contrary  to  the  professors  who  "objectify 
real  Indian  people  and  real  Indian  communities,"  said  Deloria,  a Lakota 
from  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Reservation.  "The  cultures  that  exist  for 
many  scholars  don't  exist  anyplace  else  but  in  academia. 

"They  are  not  the  living  cultures  of  Indian  communities.  They  are 
theoretical  cultures  that  are  made  necessary  by  ideological  commitments  of 
college  professors,  including  law  professors.  They  get  so  wrapped  up  in 
writing  for  each  other  that  they  begin  to  think  their  conferences  are 


reality  and  that  the  rest  of  the  world  needs  to  conform." 

Welcome  to  the  world  of  Sam  Deloria,  who  will  tell  you  what  he  thinks. 

Gover,  who  is  a former  assistant  Interior  secretary,  said  it's  not 
always  easy  to  say  what  is  on  your  mind.  But  the  world  of  academia  creates 
a platform  from  which  to  do  so. 

"One  of  the  main  reasons  I went  to  a university  after  I was  in  office 
and  trying  to  practice  law  for  a couple  of  years,  is  that  I was  very 
frustrated  at  not  being  able  to  say  what  I really  thought  about  things," 
he  said.  "When  you're  a lawyer  with  a client  or  want  more  clients,  there 
are  some  things  you  see  that  you  best  not  talk  about." 

These  days,  Gover  said  he's  not  worried  about  being  "Indian  politically 
correct."  People  appreciate  alternative  thinking,  he  said.  "I  learned  that 
from  Sam." 

Of  course,  there  is  a downside  to  speaking  up.  A lot  of  people  tend  to 
get  "pissed  off,"  said  the  former  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

"In  that  respect,  it's  not  unlike  being  assistant  secretary." 

After  four  decades,  Deloria  is  heartened  by  the  students  he  sees  in 
college  who  want  to  work  for  their  tribes.  Now  tribes  need  to  think  of 
ways  to  serve  them. 

"It's  really  remarkable  how  few  want  to  disappear  into  the  larger 
society,"  said  Deloria.  "And  these  are  the  ones  for  whom  disappearing  into 
the  larger  society  would  be  easiest." 

He  said  he  is  tired  of  people  saying  students  are  getting  rich  and  not 
working  for  their  tribes.  He  asks:  How  many  tribal  job  offers  do  they  turn 
down?  How  many  do  they  get?  And  how  deep  is  their  student  loan  debt? 

"Some  kid  coming  back  from  law  school  might  want  to  go  home  and  hang  out 
a shingle  in  some  little  remote  reservation  community  and  just  represent 
regular  people  he  grew  up  with  and  he  owes  $60,000.  But  if  we  could  find 
some  way  to  relieve  that  burden,  he  might  go  do  that.  Instead,  he's 
probably  going  to  be  in  Washington,  working  for  some  big  law  firm." 


Deloria  said  he's  heartened  to  meet  hundreds  of  students  who  have  goals 
of  being  doctors,  microbiologists,  engineers  and  entering  professions  he 
never  heard  of.  And  he  said  he  knows  they  will  do  it. 

"I'm  so  thrilled  these  kids  have  not  been  reached  by  that  element  that 
tried  to  make  them  feel  or  spend  their  lives  as  downtrodden  victims. 
They're  just  charging  right  ahead  and  they're  going  to  do  something  in 
their  lives  and  do  something  for  their  communities,"  he  said.  "They're  not 
feeling  sorry  for  themselves.  They're  not  reliving  the  last  time  a village 
got  burned." 

It's  one  reason  he  gets  riled  when  professors  promote  the  idea  of 
multigenerational  trauma. 

"It  basically  enables  an  endless  generation  of  Indian  kids  to  use  a 
boarding  school  that  they  never  attended  as  an  excuse  for  not  taking 
responsibility  for  themselves,"  he  said. 

"We  can't  afford  to  let  that  happen.  There's  so  much  academic 
enforcement  perpetuating  this,  that  you're  really  taking  your  life  into 
your  hands  questioning  it.  It's  just  nuts.  It's  such  a disservice  to  our 
own  people,  to  our  own  kids. 

"Yes,  it  was  painful  - but  come  on.  We're  not  encouraging  good  mental 
health  in  our  own  people  because  we  don't  want  to  sacrifice  our  own 
victimhood . " 

But  he  sees  students  who  aren't  wallowing  in  sorrow.  They  are  saying: 
We've  got  work  to  do.  We've  got  people  to  help. 

"It's  such  an  inspiration,"  said  Deloria.  "It's  such  a different  world. 

I tell  you.  I don't  think  I could  compete  with  these  kids.  I'm  glad  I'm 
too  damn  old  to  have  to  try.  They're  smart.  They're  attractive.  They're 
self-confident . 

"I'm  really  impressed  with  this  upcoming  generation.  And  they  all  have 
cousins  and  brothers  and  sisters  back  home  who  need  a boost.  We've  got  to 
do  something  for  them." 

Reach  reporter  lodi  Rave  at  800-366-7186  or  jodi.rave@lee.net 
Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Harjo:  Northwest  Indian  tobacco  wars 

by:  Suzan  Shown  Flarjo  / Indian  Country  Today 

May  25,  2007 

Two  important  events  occurred  in  mid-May  in  the  Northwest  Indian  tobacco 
wars.  First,  the  federal  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  Firearms  and 
Explosives  made  its  largest  smokeshop  raid  in  Washington  since  its  record- 
breaking  busts  on  Northwest  reservations  in  2003.  Second,  a federal 
appeals  court  upheld  Yakama  treaty  rights  and  threw  out  indictments 
stemming  from  a 2004  raid  at  Yakama  Nation. 

On  May  15,  the  ATF  raided  three  Indian  smokeshops  and  two  homes  in 
Washington,  confiscating  undisclosed  quantities  of  cigarettes,  money, 
records  and  computers. 

The  ATF  raids,  part  of  "Operation  Chainsmoker, " targeted  the  Blue  Stilly 
Smoke  Shop  on  the  Stillaguamish  Indian  Tribe's  land;  the  Trading  Post  at 
Match  Point  on  the  Swinomish  Indian  Tribe's  land;  and  the  Frank's  Landing 
Indian  Trade  on  the  Frank's  Landing  Indian  Community's  land. 

Frank's  Landing  has  been  negotiating  with  the  state  since  2005  to 
achieve  a tobacco  agreement.  Frank's  Landing  was  at  the  heart  of  the 
Northwest  fish  wars  when  Washington  relentlessly  violated  treaty  fishing 
rights,  until  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  stopped  the  state  with  its  1979 
ruling  upholding  the  landmark  Boldt  decision. 

On  May  18,  the  U.S.  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  handed  down  a 
unanimous  decision  upholding  a lower  court  ruling  that  indictments  against 
a Yakama  family  in  a smokeshop  raid  three  years  ago  violated  the  Yakama 
Treaty  of  1855. 

Harry  Smiskin  and  his  son,  Kato,  both  Yakama  citizens,  were  indicted  in 
Dune  2004  under  the  federal  Contraband  Cigarette  Trafficking  Act  because 
they  didn't  notify  state  officials  that  they  were  transporting  a large 
amount  of  cigarettes  lacking  the  state's  tax  stamp. 

The  Appeals  Court  decision  reads:  "In  light  of  our  interpretation  of  the 
Right  to  Travel  provision  of  the  Yakama  Treaty  ...  as  well  as  the  canons 
of  construction  for  interpreting  Indian  treaties,  we  conclude  that 
applying  the  State's  pre-notification  requirement  to  the  Smiskins  violates 
the  right  to  travel  guaranteed  in  Article  III  of  the  Treaty." 

The  Appeals  Court  agreed  with  the  Smiskins  that  the  Indian  treaty 
exception  precludes  the  application  of  the  CCTA  to  their  case:  "As  we 
explained  in  Baker  [v.  USA],  a 'federal  statute  of  general  applicability 
that  is  silent  on  the  issue  of  applicability  to  Indian  tribes  will  not 
apply  to  them  if  . . . the  application  of  the  law  to  the  tribe  would 
abrogate  rights  guaranteed  by  Indian  treaties'  ...  Congress  must  therefore 
expressly  apply  a statute  to  Indians  in  order  to  abrogate  their  treaty 
rights  . . . 

"There  is  no  evidence  that  Congress  intended  to  abrogate  Indian  treaty 
rights  through  adoption  of  the  CCTA." 

Article  III  of  the  Yakama  Treaty  specifically  secures  to  Yakama  citizens 
the  right  to  travel  upon  the  public  highways.  It  provides,  in  part:  "That, 
if  necessary  for  the  public  convenience,  roads  may  be  run  through  the  said 
reservation;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  right  of  way,  with  free  access 
from  the  same  to  the  nearest  public  highway,  is  secured  to  them;  as  also 
the  right,  in  common  with  citizens  of  the  United  States,  to  travel  upon 
all  public  highways." 

This  right  to  travel  provision  does  not  appear  in  the  earlier  treaties 
involved  in  the  May  15  raids,  but  the  Appeals  Court  decision  addresses 
other  matters  that  would  apply  to  the  other  Northwest  treaties. 

Federal  prosecutors  argued  that  the  state's  compelling  interest  was  in 
"leveling  the  playing  field"  for  other  cigarette  sellers.  But  the  Appeals 


Count  wrote:  "However , even  assuming  that  the  State  has  such  a purpose,  a 
restriction  must  be  purely  regulatory  to  supersede  an  Indian  treaty  right. 
Because  revenue  generation  is  at  least  a significant  purpose  of  the 
State's  cigarette  tax  scheme,  as  the  Government  concedes,  the  scheme  is 
not  purely  regulatory." 

The  decision  goes  on  to  say  that  "a  state  regulation  must  be  'necessary' 
to  its  regulatory  purpose  to  supersede  a treaty  right.  The  pre- 
notification requirement  is  not  necessary  to  the  State's  alleged  purpose 
of  leveling  the  playing  field  because  there  are  other  ways  it  could 
enforce  the  tax  on  cigarette  sales  by  Indian  tribes  to  non-Indians." 

Federal  lawyers  also  argued  that  an  appellate  ruling  affirming  the 
district  court's  decision  would  pose  a danger  to  both  state  and  federal 
regulation  of  drugs  and  "forbidden  fruits  [and]  vegetables."  But  the 
Appeals  Court  disagreed: 

"This  concern  is  unfounded,  if  not  disingenuous  . . . regulations  with  a 
purely  regulatory  purpose  can  be  applied  to  Indians,  treaty  rights 
notwithstanding.  The  restricted  goods  to  which  the  Government  refers  are 
regulated  for  the  public  safety,  not  for  a revenue  generating  purpose. 

Drug  laws,  for  instance,  have  the  stated  purpose  of  protecting  the  public 
from  the  dangers  of  drug  use  and  the  drug  trade,  and  are  not  intended  to 
generate  revenue  for  the  government.  To  the  contrary,  cigarettes  are 
generally  legal,  and  unstamped  cigarettes  are  deemed  contraband  when 
individuals  transport  them  without  providing  notice  to  the  State  only  for 
the  sake  of  improving  the  collection  of  cigarette  taxes  and  increasing 
State  revenues  ['fair  playing  field'  arguments  aside]." 

The  Appeals  Court  noted  the  "more  practical  response  to  such  concerns," 
which  the  Yakama  Nation  presented  in  its  amicus  brief: 

"The  Yakama  Nation  is  a sovereign  nation,  with  its  own  government,  laws 
and  courts,  not  a rogue  organization  or  menace  to  civil  order.  The  Yakama 
Nation  does  not  and  never  has  asserted  that  its  members  have  the  right 
under  its  treaty  to  traffic  in  narcotics.  For  the  government  of  the  United 
States  to  be  suggesting  otherwise  is  irresponsible. 

"The  Yakama  Nation  must  and  will  intercede  as  litigant  or  amicus  to 
protect  its  members'  treaty  right  to  travel  when  the  federal  government 
overreaches,  as  it  has  here.  But  the  Nation  has  no  interest  in  promoting, 
condoning  or  protecting  activities  by  its  members  that  pose  real  dangers 
to  public  health,  public  safety,  natural  resources,  or  public 
infrastructure  . . . not  only  because  irresponsible  overreaching  on  its  part 
would  likely  prompt  Congress  to  exercise  its  constitutional/political 
power  to  abrogate  or  limit  the  treaty  right  to  travel,  but  also  because 
the  Yakama  Nation  and  its  members  share  the  interest  all  citizens  have  in 
public  health,  public  safety,  conservation  and  equitable  exploitation  of 
natural  resources,  and  adequate  public  infrastructure. " 

Suzan  Shown  Harjo,  Cheyenne  and  Hodulgee  Muscogee,  is  president  of  the 
Morning  Star  Institute  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  a columnist  for  Indian 
Country  Today. 

Copyright  c.  1998  - 2007  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Remember  all  heroes  Memorial  Day 
Dorreen  Yellow  Bird 
May  26,  2007 

On  a recent  late-night,  public  television  program,  Winston  Churchill, 
prime  minister  of  the  United  Kingdom,  was  featured  in  his  World  War  II 
role. 


It  was  a timely  program  because  this  is  the  Memorial  Day  weekend  and  a 
time  to  remember  those  who  fought  in  wars  for  this  country. 

As  the  documentary  played,  Churchill,  losef  Stalin,  President  Franklin 
Roosevelt  and,  of  course,  Adolf  Hitler  came  to  life  in  actual  film  cuts 
from  news  reels.  The  film  cuts  starred  the  key  players  in  the  war  who 
called  the  public  to  their  side. 

Yet,  for  me,  it  was  the  blood  and  guts  of  the  war  written  on  the  faces 
of  the  men  of  World  War  II  that  I remembered  most. 

It  was  that  dog-tired  look  on  the  soldiers'  faces  as  they  marched  toward 
battles.  Some  film  cuts  were  in  the  desert;  some  showed  beach  movement; 
other  cuts  showed  soldiers  moving  through  cities  with  guns  slung  over 
their  shoulders.  There  were  sailors  peering  stealthily  over  the  rails  of 
great  ships  watching  the  shoreline  as  it  burst  into  great  balls  of  smoke 
and  flames. 

As  I watched,  I suspected  the  fighters  knew  their  enemies  were  soldiers 
like  themselves  and  that  they  were  dying,  too. 

As  I watched,  I thought  about  my  uncle,  who  served  many  years  ago.  Was 
he  one  of  those  faceless  men  on  one  of  those  giant  ships  somewhere  in  the 
gray  Atlantic? 

I remember  the  night  he  came  home  from  the  war.  He  was  in  his  white 
bellbottoms  with  that  jaunty  hat  sailors  used  to  wear.  He  was  smiling  and 
laughing  as  the  family  hugged  and  kissed  him. 

He  had  been  a prisoner  of  war  for  nearly  a year,  I heard.  He  never  told 
us  about  what  happened  to  him  and  I'm  glad  I didn't  hear  the  details. 

I don't  think  I will  forget  the  details  of  the  death  of  Army  National 
Guard  Cpl.  Nathan  Goodiron,  who  died  in  Afghanistan.  I attended  the 
funeral.  His  parents,  Paul  and  Harriet,  are  friends.  Paul  is  a Vietnam  War 
veteran  who  served  in  the  Navy  from  1969  to  1972. 

Cpl.  Goodiron,  23,  was  only  a few  months  from  completing  his  tour  in 
Afghanistan.  He  was  killed  on  Thanksgiving  Day  when  his  vehicle  was  struck 
by  a rocket-propelled  grenade.  Two  of  Paul's  relatives  were  in  the  vehicle 
with  him  and  told  Paul  the  details.  Paul,  in  turn,  told  me,  and  those 
details  have  stayed  with  me. 

Paul  is  a spiritual  man,  and  that  seemed  to  carry  him  through  his  grief. 

Harriet  grieved  hard  and  still  holds  unto  her  son,  but  she,  too,  is  a 
strong  spiritual  woman. 

Master  Sgt.  Woodrow  Keeble  (Buffalo),  a Sisseton-Wahpeton  Dakota  man, 
soon  will  be  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor  posthumously.  He  died  after  the 
war,  partly  of  war-related  injuries,  I was  told. 

I talked  with  his  son,  Russ  Hawkins,  and  he  told  me  Keeble 's  story. 

He  was  an  exceptionally  brave  and  honorable  man  of  both  World  War  II  and 
the  Korean  War.  It  seems  he  was  a man  without  fear,  a man  who  was  a true 
hero. 

These  men  were  not  the  only  heroes.  There  are  men  and  women  farmers, 
factory  workers,  clerks  who  live  everyday  lives  and  who  have  gone  through 
the  unimaginable  horrors  of  war  and  maintained  mental  well-being.  Those 
both  living  and  dead  should  be  honored. 

This  Memorial  Day  will  be  difficult  for  Paul  and  Harriet  and  Nathan's 
wife,  Eileen,  and  the  family.  It  will  be  a difficult  time  for  all  families 
the  men  and  women  who  have  been  killed  in  Afghanistan,  Iraq  or  the  Middle 
East . 

So,  we  thank  and  honor  those  who  gave  their  lives  for  freedom.  We  also 
thank  and  honor  the  men  and  women  who  have  returned. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird  is  a reporter  and  columnist.  Her  columns 
appear  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  on  the  opinion  pages  of  the  Herald. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald . com 

Copyright  c.  2006  Grand  Forks  Herald,  Forum  Communications  Co.,  Fargo  ND. 
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Indian  law,  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  are  not  "one  size  fits  all" 
issues  in  Indian  country.  There  are  too  many  variances  in  how  different 
states  view  the  Indian  nations  within  their  borders  and  even  in  how  the 
federal  government  reacts  to  issues  of  sovereignty. 

With  the  surge  in  Indian  gaming  in  states  like  California,  a state  where 
Public  Law  280  gives  the  state  government  jurisdiction  over  law 
enforcement  and  the  courts,  the  issues  are  far  different  than,  say,  in 
South  Dakota,  where  the  state  government  has  no  jurisdiction. 

When  Public  Law  280  was  first  pushed  upon  the  different  states  by  the 
federal  government  it  was  intended  to  open  the  doors  for  state 
jurisdiction  on  Indian  reservations.  The  tribes  of  South  Dakota,  the 
Lakota,  Dakota  and  Nakota,  have  always  been  strong  advocates  of  their  own 
sovereign  status.  They  had  been  at  war  with  the  state  government  for  too 
many  years  to  not  understand  that  state  jurisdiction  in  their  courts  and 
in  law  enforcement  would  automatically  bring  about  severe  inequity. 

The  former  president  of  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe,  Robert  Burnette  (now 
deceased),  fought  the  idea  of  Public  Law  280  tooth  and  nail.  He  pushed  the 
reality  that  if  the  state  assumed  jurisdiction  over  the  tribal  courts, 
jails  and  law  enforcement,  the  costs  to  the  state  would  be  prohibitive. 
With  nine  Indian  reservations  in  the  state  and  upwards  of  70,000  Indians, 
the  transition  alone  would  have  cost  the  state  millions  and  implementing 
and  sustaining  the  process  would  have  cost  millions  more. 

South  Dakota  is  a very  conservative  state  and  when  faced  with  the 
prospects  of  having  to  shell  out  millions  in  order  to  implement  the 
conditions  of  Public  Law  280,  they  balked  and  decided  that  this 
prospective  entanglement  best  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  federal 
government.  Mr.  Burnett's  efforts  paid  off  and  South  Dakota  did  not  adopt 
the  law.  That  was  not  the  case  in  states  like  California.  There  was  no 
visible  Indian  opposition  to  the  suggested  law  and  it  passed  the  state 
legislature  without  a problem. 

The  tribes  in  California  are  numerous  but  very  small  and  they  have  a 
small  land  base.  They  were  among  the  poorest  of  tribes  in  America  getting 
little  financial  support  from  the  state  government  until  the  advent  of 
casino  gambling.  Situated  in  a state  with  a large  population,  the  success 
of  their  casinos  was  almost  preordained.  But  problems  started  to  develop 
when  the  different  tribal  governments  began  to  disenroll  tribal  members. 
According  to  Robert  Edwards,  a former  vice  chairman  of  the  Enterprise 
Rancheria,  there  are  now  about  3,000  members  of  California  tribes  that 
have  been  disenrolled  since  Indian  gaming  became  their  main  source  of 
income.  Edwards  himself  was  disenrolled  in  2003  along  with  70  other 
members  of  his  tribe. 

Edwards  said  that  in  too  many  cases  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  dodges 
the  bullet  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  tribes  disenfranchising  members 
by  saying  it's  a membership  issue  they  cannot  deal  with  because  of  tribal 
sovereignty.  "That  excuse  simply  doesn't  fly  anymore  as  many  tribal 
governments  are  violating  the  civil  rights  and  human  rights  of  their 
members  while  showing  a total  disregard  for  their  tribal  laws,"  he  said. 

Are  the  tribes  disregarding  tribal  law  or  state  law?  As  sovereign 
nations  they  have  every  right  to  enact  and  implement  their  own  laws  and 
tribal  laws  may  not  always  follow  the  dictates  of  state  law  because 
oftentimes  they  are  constructed  around  culture,  spirituality  and 
traditions  that  far  outdate  state  law.  One  Native  American  legal  scholar 
requesting  anonymity  said,  "Now  apparently  California  is  going  to  use  the 
disenrollment  issue  to  expand  their  encroachment  on  the  sovereignty  of 
California  tribes.  And  as  they  say,  'As  California  goes,  so  goes  the 
nation.'"  She  continued,  "This  is  very  dangerous,  but  what  can  large, 
land-based  treaty  tribes  do  when  smaller  tribes  in  P.L.  280  states  start 
us  down  this  path?  And  if  we  ever  find  ourselves  in  a strong  financial 
position,  will  we  begin  to  face  some  of  the  same  issues?" 


The  larger  treaty  tribes  fought  for  generations  to  take  control  over 
their  own  future.  They  fought  hard  to  take  back  the  right  to  name  their 
own  tribal  members  out  of  the  hands  of  the  BIA.  They  knew  the  history  of 
their  own  membership  and  considered  themselves  imminently  more  qualified 
to  choose  their  own  members.  After  many  years  of  protest  and  action,  they 
finally  assumed  that  right. 

The  sad  case  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  is  now  unfolding  and  once  more  the 
BIA  has  stepped  in  to  interfere  with  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  Cherokee 
people  to  select  their  own  membership.  If  the  so-called  Freedmen  of 
African  American  descent  win  this  case,  it  would  set  a bad  precedent  for 
all  of  Indian  country.  One  does  not  have  to  agree  with  the  decision  made 
by  the  registered  voters  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  to  make  the  decision  to 
remove  the  Freedmen  from  their  rolls,  but  it  is  the  legal  right  of  this 
sovereign  nation  to  make  that  decision.  Too  many  Indians  have  fought  and 
died  to  earn  that  right. 

When  the  Indian  Civil  Rights  Act  was  first  introduced  many  tribal 
leaders  fought  its  implementation  vigorously  because  it  infringed  upon 
some  of  their  cultural,  spiritual  and  traditional  rights.  Many  saw  the  Act 
as  a danger  to  their  sovereign  rights  and  although  it  has  not,  to  date, 
lived  up  to  those  early  fears,  the  possibilities  are  still  there  and  what 
is  happening  in  California  and  Oklahoma  presents  a clear  and  present 
danger  to  the  inherent  sovereignty  of  the  Indian  nations. 

Tim  Giago,  an  Oglala  Lakota,  was  the  founder  and  publisher  of  Indian 
Country  Today.  He  was  a Nieman  Fellow  at  Harvard  in  the  Class  of  1991. 

His  latest  book  "Children  Left  Behind,  the  Dark  Legacy  of  the  Indian 
Missions,"  is  now  available  at:  order@clearlightbooks.com. 

The  book  just  won  the  Bronze  Star  from  the  Independent  Publishers  Awards. 
Copyright  c.  2007  Indianz.com. 
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Feeding  the  spirits 

by:  Editors  Report  / Indian  Country  Today 
May  25,  2007 

Activism  at  the  United  Nations 

The  late  Muskogee-Creek  elder  Phillip  Deere  declared  at  the  historic  1977 
address  to  the  United  Nations  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  that  "We,  the 
Indigenous  Peoples,  are  the  evidence  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  No  matter 
how  small  a tribal  people  may  be,  each  of  them  has  the  right  to  be  who 
they  are."  This  year  marks  the  30th  anniversary  of  the  Conference  on 
Discrimination  against  Indigenous  Peoples  of  the  Americas,  which  gave 
birth  to  a consciousness  on,  an  international  level,  the  conditions  of 
indigenous  peoples.  The  event  served  as  an  awakening  to  Native  people  all 
over  the  world,  demonstrating  that  paradigm-shifting,  through  dignity  and 
organization,  is  possible. 

The  Geneva  conference,  3ohn  Mohawk  noted,  "sought  to  create  Principles 
of  the  Rights  of  Indigenous  Peoples  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  that  . . . 
might  lead  to  a Declaration  of  such  rights  for  indigenous  peoples  around 
the  world."  That  day  is  upon  us,  with  the  conclusion  of  the  Sixth  Session 
of  the  U.N.  Permanent  Forum  on  Indigenous  Issues.  For  12  days,  the  world's 
indigenous  representatives  and  supporters  gathered  to,  among  other  things, 
advocate  for  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  on  the  Rights  of  Indigenous 
People.  Although  adoption  has  been  delayed,  the  declaration  itself 
represents  the  tireless  work  of  scores  of  indigenous  people  moving  as  one 
body. 

During  a side  panel  discussion,  the  Birth  of  Human  Rights,  Oglala  Lakota 


activist  Bill  Means  stressed  the  responsibility  of  informing  "our  grass- 
roots" - of  carrying  the  critical  messages  of  the  UNPFII  back  home  to  our 
communities.  The  heart  and  spirit  of  one  such  messenger,  the  late 
Menominee  activist  and  grass-roots  leader  Ingrid  Washinawatok  El-Issa,  was 
remembered  throughout  the  evening. 

A promising  leader  whose  work  helped  establish  the  permanent  forum, 
Washinawatok  was  murdered  during  a visit  to  the  Uw'a  people  of  Colombia  in 
1999.  The  Ingrid  Washinawatok  El-Issa  Flying  Eagle  Woman  Fund  for  Peace, 
Justice  and  Sovereignty  was  founded  in  her  name  to  continue  the  spirit  of 
her  work,  and  is  guided  by  the  principles  shared  in  the  Declaration  of  the 
Rights  of  Indigenous  Peoples.  In  memory  of  Washinawatok,  who  continues  to 
inspire  many  good  people  to  do  great  work,  we  share  a column  which 
originally  was  published  in  the  summer  1997  edition  of  Native  Americas 
journal,  and  by  Indian  Country  Today  in  May  2003. 

Working  toward  an  indigenous  model 

Ingrid  Washinawatok  (July  31,  1957  - March  4,  1999) 

Since  Deskaheh,  the  Cayuga  chief  who  sought  justice  from  the  actions  of 
Canada  in  the  League  of  Nations  in  1923,  Native  peoples  have  sought  to 
gain  an  audience  in  the  world  forum.  Deskaheh,  who  had  hoped  the  bilateral 
treaties  signed  between  the  Haudenosaunee  and  the  British  Empire  would 
give  him  standing  in  the  League,  met  with  "cruel  indifference,"  he  stated. 
"My  appeal  to  the  Society  of  Nations  has  not  been  heard."  While  he  was 
able  to  garner  the  support  of  the  Netherlands  and  Japan,  who  sponsored  him 
to  address  the  League,  Canada  and  Great  Britain  pressured  the  Secretariat 
to  inform  Deskaheh  that  he  would  not  be  allowed  as  a petitioner  before  the 
Plenary  Session  and  the  Cayuga  chief  was  denied  a seat  in  the  gallery  - 
even  as  an  observer. 

In  September  1977,  for  the  first  time  American  Indians  were  invited  to 
address  the  United  Nations;  and  while  tensions  ran  high  among  the 
indigenous  representatives,  the  strength  of  the  traditional  elders 
reminded  everyone  of  their  duty.  After  a time  it  was  decided  that  those 
who  were  the  spiritual  leaders  and  pipe  carriers  would  lead  the  procession 
of  delegates  into  the  United  Nations. 

As  they  made  their  way  down  the  length  of  the  walkway  to  the  entrance  of 
the  United  Nations  building,  they  were  flanked  by  the  drum,  and  behind 
them  walked  the  indigenous  delegates.  From  the  old  buildings  that  once 
housed  the  League  of  Nations,  windows  flew  open  and  the  workers  of  the 
building  began  to  applaud.  1997  marks  the  20th  anniversary  of  that 
historic  meeting  in  Geneva,  the  International  Non-Governmental 
Organization  Conference  on  the  Discrimination  Against  the  Indians  of  the 
Americas.  For  more  than  50  years.  Native  people  had  worked  to  make  their 
presence  felt  among  the  dominant  nation-states  of  the  world.  But  this 
dignified  procession  that  filed  through  door  six  marked  only  the  beginning 
of  a new  phase  of  activity  by  Indian  people  in  the  United  Nations. 

One  important  U.N.  initiative,  the  Martinez-Cobo  Study,  received  a big 
boost  from  that  conference.  The  report,  officially  entitled  the  Study  of 
the  Problem  of  Discrimination  against  Indigenous  Populations,  was 
commissioned  in  1971  by  the  Sub-Commission  on  the  Prevention  of 
Discrimination  and  Protection  of  Minorities,  and  was  being  written  by  Jose 
R.  Martinez-Cobo,  special  rapporteur.  Between  1981  and  1984,  four  volumes 
of  description,  analysis,  documents  and  recommendations,  surveying 
previous  U.N.  actions  relating  to  indigenous  peoples,  including  the 
relevance  and  application  of  existing  conventions  protecting  human  rights 
and  against  practices  such  as  racial  discrimination,  enslavement  and 
genocide,  were  formally  presented  by  Martinez-Cobo  to  the  Sub-Commission. 

The  United  Nations  thus  "accepted  that  [indigenous  populations]  are 
separate  peoples;  unlike  other  national  populations,  defined  by  unique 
criteria,  that  they  live  in  unique  circumstances  and  have  been  denied 
their  rights  in  ways  others  have  been  spared.  More  significantly,  other 
groups,  such  as  racial  or  ethnic  minorities,  indigenous  peoples  need  more 
than  just  protection  against  loss  of  rights;  they  need  active  promotion  of 
the  enjoyment  of  those  rights." 

On  Dec.  9,  1994,  the  inauguration  of  the  International  Decade  of  the 
World's  Indigenous  People  was  held  at  the  United  Nations.  The  decade's 


theme  was  to  be  Indigenous  People:  a New  Relationship  and  Partnership  in 
Action.  The  decade's  main  goal  is  to  further  cultivate  the  partnership 
promoted  between  indigenous  peoples  and  the  international  community  during 
the  International  Year  and  strengthen  international  cooperation  for  the 
solution  of  problems  faced  by  indigenous  people  in  such  areas  as  human 
rights,  the  environment,  development,  education  and  health. 

In  evaluating  the  results  of  decades  of  work  by  indigenous  peoples,  it 
is  sad  to  note  that,  despite  all  of  the  activity  surrounding  the  United 
Nations,  not  much  has  changed  since  the  Cayuga  chief,  Deskaheh,  first  went 
to  the  League  of  Nations  in  1923.  While  Native  peoples  have  come  a long 
way  in  the  past  20  years,  making  great  strides  in  moving  the  United 
Nations  to  recognize  that  indigenous  peoples  exist,  it  is  becoming  clear 
that  the  structure  of  the  United  Nations  is  not  made  to  dispense  justice, 
only  to  talk  about  it.  Most  of  the  member-states  continue  to  refuse  to 
acknowledge  any  basic  rights  to  indigenous  peoples.  Countries  such  as 
Brazil  continue  to  act  against  indigenous  peoples,  blatantly  violating 
their  human  rights  and  continuing  to  take  lands  upon  which  they  depend. 
Indigenous  forests  are  disappearing  at  an  ever-increasing  rate,  and  along 
with  the  forests  go  the  forest  peoples  themselves.  All  the  while  the 
United  Nations  just  listens  - considered  a major  step  forward  when 
contrasted  to  the  days  when  the  League  of  Nations  denied  Deskaheh  a voice. 

For  many  years,  the  United  Nations  represented  a means  to  attain  justice 
for  indigenous  peoples.  However,  this  is  proving  to  be  an  illusion.  The 
challenge  today  is  to  work  out  an  indigenous  model  for  conflict  resolution, 
standards  of  justice  and  international  dialogue  - a model  that  would 
transform  the  United  Nations  into  an  institution  that  truly  responds  to 
the  problems  of  the  world.  While  this  may  seem  to  be  quixotic,  it  grows 
more  feasible  as  local  ethnic  communities  are  more  successful  in  asserting 
their  cultural  independence,  such  as  in  Eastern  Europe.  Today,  Native 
peoples  have  the  opportunity  to  provide  leadership  in  breaking  down  the 
monopoly  of  the  nation-states,  and  truly  make  the  United  Nations  an 
international  forum. 

Copyright  c.  1998  - 2007  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Indian  Act  is  racist  at  heart  and  should  be  abolished 
michael  den  tandt 
Editorial 
May  25,  2007 

Canada  is  a an  apartheid  state.  Our  laws  and  institutions  systematically 
keep  aboriginal  people  poor,  apart  and  oppressed.  The  Indian  Act,  and  the 
racist  mindset  at  its  heart,  should  have  been  abolished  long  ago.  The  fact 
that  it  remains  in  place  is  a national  disgrace. 

Anyone  who  doesn't  wish  to  believe  this  should  spend  a few  minutes  with 
the  helpful  folk  at  Statistics  Canada.  The  evidence  is  neatly  compiled  on 
their  web  site,  at  www.statscan.ca. 

For  example:  Did  you  know  that  in  the  year  2000  infant  mortality  rates 
were  twice  as  high  among  non-aboriginals  and  that  most  of  these  deaths 
were  due  to  preventable  causes  such  as  postnatal  infection? 

Or  that  in  2004  aboriginal  people  were  nearly  twice  as  likely  as  non- 
aboriginals to  be  repeat  victims  of  crime  and  three-and-a-half  times  more 
likely  to  be  victims  of  spousal  violence? 

Native  Canadians  are  three  times  more  likely  than  the  rest  of  us  to  be 
victims  of  violent  crime  - specifically  rape,  robbery  and  battery.  And  the 
chances  of  that  crime  being  committed  by  someone  they  know,  as  opposed  to 


a stranger,  are  much  higher  - more  than  50  per  cent  as  opposed  to  about  40 
per  cent  for  non-natives. 

Aboriginals  make  up  three  per  cent  of  Canada's  population.  They  account 
for  17  per  cent  of  the  country's  murder  victims  and  23  per  cent  of  those 
accused  of  committing  murder. 

On  native  reserves,  rates  of  violent  assault  are  eight  times  higher  than 
in  the  rest  of  Canada,  sexual  assaults  seven  times  higher,  murder  five 
times  higher. 

Here's  the  kicker:  The  reserves  themselves  are  incubators  of  misery. 
According  to  StatsCan,  in  2004  the  rate  of  violent  crime  reported  by 
aboriginals  living  off-reserve  was  953  per  100,000  people.  On  reserve,  the 
rate  was  7,108  per  100,000  people  - more  than  seven  times  greater. 

We've  all  read  the  stories  of  squalor  and  destitution  and  degradation  on 
remote  northern  reserves,  places  like  Pikangikum  300  kilometres  north  of 
Winnipeg.  Many  residents  in  Pikangikum  have  no  running  water  and  use 
outhouses  that  freeze  and  overflow  in  winter,  the  Canadian  Press  reported 
in  April.  Electricity  comes  from  a diesel  generator.  The  town's  700  kids 
are  schooled  in  a building  built  for  350.  The  community  is  beset  with 
water-related  sickness  including  skin  ailments  and  ear  infections. 

Pikangikum  has  one  of  the  highest  suicide  rates  in  the  world. 

Granted,  the  town  recently  received  $40  million  emergency  federal 
funding.  That  too  is  typical.  Horror  stories  emerge  about  a specific 
reserve  and  big  money  is  quickly  allotted.  That  makes  the  embarrassing 
international  headlines  go  away  - until  the  next  crisis  on  the  next 
reserve. 

The  widespread  squalor  and  desperation  are  driving  people  off  reserves 
into  the  cities.  Fully  51  per  cent  of  Canadian  status  Indians  now  live 
off-reserve,  according  to  the  Congress  of  Aboriginal  Peoples,  which 
champions  the  interests  of  off -reserve  Indians. 

Nevertheless,  the  lion's  share  of  federal  funding  for  aboriginals  - $9- 
-billion  a year  according  to  Ottawa  - goes  to  reserves.  For  every  dollar 
spent  on  programs  for  off-reserve  Indians,  $8  is  spent  on  a reserve, 
according  to  the  congress.  There  are  numerous  government-sponsored 
incentives  for  aboriginals  to  stay  on  reserves  - communal  housing  and 
income-tax  relief,  to  name  two. 

Think  of  that  for  a moment:  The  federal  government,  on  all  Canadians' 
behalf,  pays  aboriginal  people  to  stay  in  separate  enclaves  where  living 
standards  are,  relative  to  those  in  the  rest  of  the  country,  abominable. 
Why  would  we  allow  that? 

We  allow  it,  it  seems  to  me,  for  two  reasons.  The  first  is  apathy  and 
lack  of  political  will  among  the  broader  Canadian  population  for  any  kind 
of  difficult  reform  that  would  see  land  claims  fairly  settled  and 
aboriginals  integrated  into  the  Canadian  mainstream. 

Second,  there  has  been  active  resistance  from  successive  generations  of 
aboriginal  politicians  - the  600-odd  band  councils  and  chiefs  - to  any 
change  that  would  erode  their  power  to  disburse  federal  money,  and  favours 
on  reserves. 

Most  reserves  (the  exceptions  are  communities  that  have  negotiated  self- 
government)  still  operate  under  the  rule  of  the  Indian  Act,  first  authored 
in  1876  and  "updated"  several  times  since  then. 

This  document  is  explicitly  racist.  It  reduces  aboriginal  people  to  the 
status  of  powerless,  landless  tenants.  It  deprives  them  of  property  rights 
and  inheritance  rights,  as  any  other  Canadian  would  understand  those  terms 
It  gives  Ottawa  the  power  to  seize  Indian  property  virtually  at  will.  It 
allows  for  reserve  lands  to  be  forcibly  expropriated.  It  places 
limitations  on  who  Indians  on  reserves  can  do  business  with.  It  contains 
clauses  that  lay  out,  in  excruciating  detail,  how  the  government  may  seize 
the  property  of  Indians  deemed  "mentally  incompetent."  It  is  a horror  show 

The  rotten  core  of  the  Indian  Act,  it  seems  to  me,  is  this  single  line: 
Clause  20,  Section  1)  "No  Indian  is  lawfully  in  possession  of  land  in  a 
reserve  unless,  with  the  approval  of  the  Minister,  possession  of  the  land 
has  been  allotted  to  him  by  the  council  of  the  band." 

If  you  live  on  a reserve  you  don't  really  own  your  home  or  the  land  on 
which  it  sits.  You  borrow  it,  sort  of.  Perhaps  you  pass  it  on  to  your 
children  or  perhaps  you  don't.  It's  not  your  right  to  do  so.  The  land  and 


home  are  not  yours  to  give  away  or  - God  forbid  - sell.  They  belong  to  the 
collective. 

Communal  ownership  of  property  is  one  of  the  sacred  cows  of  the 
aboriginal  system  in  Canada.  It's  often  presented  as  a morally  good  thing, 
a reflection  of  traditional  aboriginal  culture  which  holds  that  the  Earth 
is  a living  being  which  no  human  can  or  should  own. 

In  practice,  it  seems  to  me,  communal  ownership  bars  aboriginals  on 
reserves  from  participating  in  the  single  greatest  driver  of  middle-class 
wealth,  the  real  estate  market.  Private  property  is  how  most  of  us  acquire 
wealth,  and  wealth  is  what  gives  most  of  us  our  excellent  standard  of 
living.  How  is  it  that  this  is  denied  to  aboriginal  people  on  reserves? 

"Ah,  but  it's  a very  different  culture,"  some  will  say. 

Really?  So  is  China's.  So  is  India's.  And  yet,  no  one  denies  that 
private  property  and  private  initiative  have  helped  pull  both  those 
emerging  economic  giants  out  of  poverty. 

In  1969,  then-Indian  Affairs  Minister  lean  Chretien  proposed  abolishing 
the  Indian  Act  and  ending  every  form  of  special  status  based  on  race  in 
Canada.  You  can  still  read  that  document,  the  White  Paper,  on  the  Internet 
It  was  couched  in  the  idealistic  language  of  Pierre  Trudeau's  lust  Society 
It  died  because  of  opposition  from  the  chiefs.  In  2003,  then-Indian 
Affairs  Minister  Bob  Nault  tabled  the  First  Nations  Governance  Act,  which 
would  have  set  new  standards  for  governance  and  transparency  on  reserves 
and  brought  reserves  under  the  aegis  of  the  Human  Rights  Act.  That  died 
because  of  opposition  from  the  chiefs. 

Now,  Indian  Affairs  Minister  lim  Prentice  is  doggedly  attempting  reforms 
of  his  own.  He  wants  to  repeal  a section  of  the  Human  Rights  Act  that 
shields  band  councils  and  chiefs  from  human  rights  complaints  by  their 
constituents.  And  in  this  year's  budget  $300  million  was  set  aside  to 
encourage  private  home  ownership  on  reserves.  Many  chiefs,  sensing  yet 
another  attempt  to  sideline  them,  are  furious.  It's  no  coincidence  that  we 
face  a nationwide  day  of  protest  on  lune  29  and  the  prospect  of  more 
blockades . 

Is  aboriginal  anger  justified?  Certainly.  Every  Canadian  should  be 
furious  at  how  this  country's  First  Peoples  have  been  and  are  being 
treated.  Will  illegal  blockades  focus  public  and  political  attention  on 
the  problem?  Maybe.  More  likely  though,  they  will  stoke  resentment, 
misunderstanding,  anger  and,  yes,  racism,  in  mainstream  Canada.  It's 
difficult  to  see  how  an  illegal  blockade  generates  political  impetus 
towards  any  kind  of  solution. 

What  would  that  solution  look  like? 

First,  Canadians  and  Canadian  politicians  need  to  stop  looking  the  other 
way.  We  need  to  face  up  to  this  problem.  We  should  come  to  the  table  with 
our  chequebook  in  hand.  The  Senate  Indian  Affairs  committee,  chaired  by 
Metis  Senator  Gerry  St.  Germain,  has  estimated  that  settling  all  existing 
specific  land  claims  - there's  a backlog  of  900  - would  cost  up  to  $6- 
billion.  The  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  reportedly  estimates  that  its 
total  liability  for  all  claims  is  $15  billion. 

The  government  of  Canada  should  establish  an  independent  land  claims 
agency,  one  with  resources  and  teeth.  It  should  place  a stick  between  its 
teeth,  bite  hard  and  take  the  $15  billion  hit.  Settle  the  claims  as 
quickly  and  fairly  as  possible.  That  would  be  step  one. 

Step  two:  Abolish  the  Indian  Act.  Create  a process,  perhaps 
grandfathered  over  a period  of  20  or  even  50  years,  that  will  end  all 
legalized  special  status  for  aboriginals  in  Canada  and  end  the  reserve 
system  as  we  know  it.  Create  a system  that  gives  reserve  land  to  the 
people  who  live  on  it  as  individuals.  Give  them  the  right,  which  all  other 
Canadians  have,  to  sell  their  property,  should  they  choose  to  do  so. 

Michael  Den  Tandt  is  editor  of  The  Sun  Times  in  Owen  Sound  and  a former 
political  correspondent  based  in  Ottawa.  Contact  mdentandt@thesuntimes.ca 
Copyright  c.  2007  Owen  Sound  Sun  Times,  Osprey  Media. 
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Incident  over  Flydro  Protest  Escalates 
by  Doseph  Quesnel 
May  23,  2007 

A hydro  demonstration  in  northern  Manitoba  involving  a First  Nation 
community  seems  to  have  taken  an  agreesive  turn. 

According  to  media  accounts,  an  administrative  representative  with 
Manitoba  Hydro,  Danice  Armstrong,  was  reportedly  assaulted  by  a councillor 
from  Pimicikamak  Cree  Nation  (PCN). 

PCN  councillor  Roland  Robinson  is  said  to  be  the  person  who  committed 
the  assault. 

"Things  continued  to  escalate  through  the  night,  and  then  later  in  the 
evening,  Roland  came  up  to  her  and  punched  her  in  the  head,  sending  her 
flying  across  the  floor,"  said  Tom  Scott,  editor  of  Kipeten  Newspaper,  a 
Cross  Lake  Aboriginal  publication. 

"I  haven't  spoken  to  Danice,  but  I have  been  told  she  was  at  the  police 
station  last  night  and  will  be  pressing  charges  against  Roland  Robinson." 
Copyright  c.  2007  First  Perspective.! 
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Manitoba  chief  calls  for  national  day  of  rail  blockades 
CBC  News 
May  23,  2007 

As  First  Nations  leaders  at  an  aboriginal  summit  in  Quebec  planned 
Wednesday  for  a national  day  of  action,  a Manitoba  chief  said  they  should 
instead  hold  a day  of  rail  blockades. 

Manitoba  Chief  Terry  Nelson  said  blocking  trains  would  send  a stronger 
message  about  the  poverty  that  aboriginal  communities  face  and  the 
numerous  land  claims  that  are  still  being  disputed. 

"It's  very  clear  that  unless  there's  significant  action  - standing 
between  the  white  man  and  his  money  - nobody  cares,  and  that's  the  reality, 
" Nelson,  of  the  Roseau  River  First  Nation,  about  80  kilometres  south  of 
Winnipeg,  told  CBC  News  on  Wednesday. 

He  and  other  leaders  have  been  participating  in  an  Assembly  of  First 
Nations  policy  forum,  which  started  Tuesday  and  ends  Wednesday  in  Gatineau, 
Que . 

The  leaders  have  been  discussing  the  problems  facing  Canada's  aboriginal 
communities,  and  planning  a national  day  of  action  for  Dune  29  to  focus 
attention  on  their  demands  for  a bigger  share  of  natural  resources  and 
power  for  First  Nations. 

Nelson  has  threatened  to  hold  a blockade  on  Dune  29  in  his  community, 
impeding  freight  trains  filled  with  goods  heading  to  the  United  States  on 
Canadian  National  Railway  lines. 

He  alleges  that  numerous  agreements  between  his  community  and  the 
government  have  been  ignored,  including  a 1996  land  entitlement  treaty. 

It's  up  to  other  aboriginal  communities  to  decide  whether  they  also  want 
to  hold  blockades  on  Dune  29,  he  said. 

"I'm  not  about  to  tell  others  what  to  do.  It's  up  to  them,"  he  said. 


The  blockade  will  not  last  longer  than  a day,  he  said. 

"It's  a 24-hour  warning,  not  something  we  want  to  drag  out." 

It  wasn't  certain  that  Nelson's  proposal  would  be  supported  by  the  other 
leaders  at  the  summit.  Phil  Fontaine,  the  head  of  the  Assembly  of  First 
Nations,  has  always  said  he  prefers  peaceful  diplomacy  over  blockades 
because  the  latter  risk  alienating  the  general  public. 

Fontaine  warned  earlier  in  May  that  the  anger  felt  in  many  First  Nations 
communities  has  reached  a breaking  point,  especially  over  more  than  1,100 
outstanding  land  claims  across  the  country. 

Nelson  said  Wednesday  that  something  needs  to  be  done  to  encourage  the 
federal  government  to  deal  with  the  land  claims,  some  of  which  have  been 
supported  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada. 

"There's  two  and  a half  billion  acres  of  land  in  Canada  and  we're 
certainly  not  going  to  give  up  all  our  lands  and  resources  and  simply  live 
as  Canadians  and  give  up  everything,"  Nelson  said. 

Native  protesters  have  held  several  high-profile  rail  blockades  in 
recent  years.  Among  the  most  recent,  Mohawks  of  the  Bay  of  Quinte  in 
southeastern  Ontario  blocked  CN  lines  for  30  hours  in  late  April, 
disrupting  passenger  and  freight  trains  in  the  busy 
Copyright  c.  CBC  2007. 
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Natives  protest  at  Hagersville  townhouse  site 
Keith  Leslie 
Canadian  press 
May  23,  2007 

A short-lived  aboriginal  protest  in  Hagersville,  Ont.,  on  Wednesday 
prompted  federal  and  Ontario  officials  to  temporarily  walk  away  from 
negotiations  aimed  at  settling  a 15-month  occupation  by  Six  Nations 
protesters  in  nearby  Caledonia. 

Around  7 a.m.,  about  two  dozen  Six  Nations  protesters  moved  onto  the 
Hagersville  site,  which  is  now  being  developed  as  a townhouse  complex  for 
seniors,  but  until  recently  had  been  slated  to  become  a new  playground. 

"We're  not  against  development,  but  we  should  be  consulted,  especially 
when  we  say  we're  negotiating  on  the  very  lands  that  are  being  developed," 
said  Clyde  Powless,  spokesman  for  the  protesters. 

"That's  a slap  right  in  the  face." 

Developer  Dan  Valentini  said  he  understood  the  protesters'  frustration. 

"I  can't  blame  the  natives  because  if  they  have  a claim,  clearly 
something  exists,"  Valentini  said. 

"They've  been  trying  to  reach  out  to  the  government  to  settle  this  and 
it  hasn't  been  settled.  ...  I'm  caught  in  the  middle.  But  I think  as 
Canadians,  we're  all  caught  in  the  middle." 

The  Hagersville  occupation  fizzled  late  Wednesday  morning  when  the 
developer  agreed  to  halt  construction  and  return  to  the  negotiating  table 
with  Six  Nations  officials,  but  not  before  angering  the  federal  and 
provincial  governments. 

"This  kind  of  behaviour  is  not  acceptable,"  said  David  Ramsay,  Ontario's 
minister  responsible  for  aboriginal  affairs.  "We  should  have  peace  and  we 
should  not  have  any  further  escalation. 

"Ontario  expressed  its  displeasure  with  the  occupation  that  had  happened 
earlier  in  the  morning.  In  fact,  we  said  we  felt  that  this  was  so 
counterproductive  that  it  was  not  going  to  be  any  use  to  continue  the 
side-table  consultations  today." 

There  are  four  sets  of  side-table  negotiations  - in  addition  to  the 


so-called  main  table  - aimed  at  ending  the  long-running  occupation  in 
Caledonia,  just  15  kilometres  down  Highway  6 from  Hagersville. 

Ramsay  said  he's  tired  of  waiting  for  the  Six  Nations  to  respond  to  a 
government  proposal  put  forward  last  fall  to  establish  protocols  for 
future  development  along  the  disputed  Haldimand  tract,  which  runs  10 
kilometres  on  each  side  of  the  Grand  River. 

"We  have  not  had  a response  to  it,  and  we  felt  if  there  was  no  response 
at  least  we've  had  the  status  quo,  so  we  were  very  disappointed  when  we 
had  a new  occupation  this  morning,"  Ramsay  said. 

The  Six  Nations  say  the  land  on  each  side  of  the  Grand  River  was  awarded 
to  them  in  1784  in  recognition  of  their  help  to  the  British  Crown  during 
the  American  Revolution. 

Ramsay  said  Ottawa  and  the  province  will  return  to  the  Caledonia  talks 
at  the  next  scheduled  meeting  May  31,  but  he  wants  that  meeting  to  deal 
with  consultations  on  future  development  on  the  disputed  lands. 

"We  need  some  sort  of  protocol  that  we  would  agree  together  on  how  to 
consult  so  development  could  move  forward,"  he  said. 

"We  haven't  made  that  much  progress  to  date,  and  we  feel  that  this  needs 
to  be  bumped  up  to  the  main  table  discussions  scheduled  for  next  Thursday. 

Aboriginal  groups  have  said  there  would  be  numerous  protests  across 
Canada  this  summer  to  support  land-claim  disputes. 

Copyright  c.  Toronto  Star  2007. 
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STEPHEN  HARPER'S  "FOOL  SOME  PRISON  BLUES"  - 
PRIVATIZATION  AND  THE  DEATH  OF  DEMOCRATIC  DUE  PROCESS 

MNN.  May  21,  2007.  Canadian  Prime  Minister,  Stephen  Harper,  or  whoever 
really  runs  the  Canadian  dictatorship,  has  wiped  out  any  pretension  that 
Canada  ever  was  a democratic  country.  He  did  this  by  obstructing 
democratic  parliamentary  debate  on  the  use  of  Canadian  taxes.  If  Canadian 
cops  were  on  their  toes  as  true  defenders  of  law  and  order,  he  could  be 
charged  under  the  Criminal  Code  of  Canada,  Section  129.1.  He 
intentionally,  with  malice  aforethought,  obstructed  parliamentarians  who 
were  engaged  in  enforcing  the  laws  concerning  "revenues,  customs,  excise, 
trade  or  navigation". 

Harper  outlined  his  methods  in  a 200-page  manual  showing  his  party 
members  how  to  obstruct  justice  and  democratic  due  process.  This  is  a 
major  constitutional  crisis  that  can't  be  swept  under  the  carpet.  Right 
now  he's  hiding  out  in  Afghanistan.  He  might  end  up  in  the  next  cave  over 
from  Bin  Laden. 

The  public  is  getting  so  confused  they  don't  know  what  the  rules  are 
anymore.  Big  business  and  big  government  want  to  keep  them  in  a trance. 

If  someone  sees  a baby  being  killed,  they're  afraid  to  help  because  they 
might  be  arrested  for  intruding  on  someone  else's  rights. 

Harper  and  the  two  major  political  parties  see  the  people  as  the  enemy, 
particularly  us,  the  Indigenous  people.  He  needs  a personalized  target. 
It  looks  like  hysteria  is  being  created  deliberately  to  set  us  up  as  the 
threat  or  scapegoat.  In  the  911  model,  the  threat  is  more  terrifying  than 
the  action.  He  steers  the  public  to  vent  their  anger  and  hatred  on  us. 
That's  how  he  was  able  to  push  through  the  anti-terrorism  legislation.  He 
got  rid  of  habeas  corpus  and  usurped  peoples'  right  to  the  sanctity  of 
their  home. 

Harper  obviously  has  no  rules  for  himself.  It  looks  like  he  thinks 
democratic  institutions  won't  work.  They  certainly  have  never  treated  us 
humanely  or  respected  our  sovereign  rights  to  the  land  and  resources  of 
Turtle  Island. 

Harper  wants  severe  rules  and  regulations  over  everybody,  especially  the 
media.  He  does  not  want  to  be  judged.  He  doesn't  even  want  us  to  have 
our  minds  in  gear.  Through  propaganda  and  brute  force,  people  are  losing 
their  freedom  to  sociopaths  and  control-freak  demagogues. 


How  does  one  know  when  the  government  is  corrupt?  When  the  public 
leaders  lie.  When  the  public  doesn't  object.  Then  nobody  can  tell  what's 
true  anymore.  Harper  has  hamstrung  the  Parliamentary  committees  so  there 
is  no  free  open  discussion.  The  cabinet  decrees  laws,  sets  the  agenda  and 
cancels  hearings  at  will.  Once  lies  have  become  the  status  quo  there  can 
be  no  real  communication.  All  words  become  meaningless  babble  or  catch 
phrases . 

Canada  and  the  U.S.  have  turned  into  oligarchies  controlled  by  a small 
elite  who  act  on  behalf  of  multinational  corporations  controlled  from  afar 
They  are  fronts  for  international  investors  to  get  the  leases  to  run  the 
assets  and  drain  the  resources  on  Turtle  Island. 

Starting  in  the  1960s  the  middle-class  was  meticulously  destroyed.  They 
were  attacked  as  being  materialistic,  decadent,  bourgeois,  degenerate, 
imperialistic,  war  mongers,  brutal  and  corrupt.  This  is  true  in  the  way 
they  ran  the  Indian  Affairs  bureaucracies  where  colonial  control  of  the 
lands  and  resources  reside.  This  is  a kind  of  rot  and  disease  spreading 
through  the  colonial  constitutional  trees  on  Turtle  Island  controlled  by 
the  oligarchy. 

Indian  Affairs  Minister  Dim  "Donestown"  Prentice  announced  fundamental 
changes  to  the  way  Indigenous  land  claims  are  to  be  settled.  We  wouldn't 
be  surprised  if  the  next  thing  he  announces  is  his  plan  to  lease  out  the 
settling  of  land  claims  to  private  corporate  structures  on  some  kind  of 
profit-sharing  basis.  We  demand  that  the  land  claims  be  mediated  by  a 
neutral  and  mutually  agreed  upon  third  party.  The  "other"  party  cannot  be 
anyone  from  the  federal,  provincial,  territorial  or  local  "Indian" 
entities  set  up  by  Canada.  Nor  can  they  be  any  of  the  corporations  that 
act  as  the  puppet  masters  for  Canada's  pseudo  government. 

Are  they  working  on  privatizing  Indian  Affairs?  Don't  laugh!  This  has 
already  been  tried  in  Kanehsatake  and  on  many  other  communities  by  placing 
its  management  under  the  control  of  private  companies.  It  was  a 
catastrophe  for  Indigenous  people  and  a bonanza  for  the  well  connected 
accounting,  management  and  legal  firms.  All  the  money  went  to  the 
companies,  the  lawyers  and  a few  cooperative  band  councilors.  Services 
were  stopped.  The  Indigenous  People  got  less  than  before. 

Indian  Affairs  could  be  planning  to  lease  us  out  to  multinational 
investors  who  want  to  get  their  paws  on  our  land,  hydro  electric  power, 
resources  and  diamonds  that  can  be  extracted  from  our  land  in  the  north. 
This  happened  before  when  they  leased  out  our  education  to  church  run 
residential  schools,  whose  staff  got  their  paws  and  other  parts  on  our 
young  children,  molesting  and  killing  them  with  impunity. 

The  Crown  would  love  to  get  out  of  its  legal  responsibility  to  us  by 
handing  us  over  to  corporations  who  have  no  obligations.  Their  only 
agenda  is  profit!  Not  service  for  the  people.  Not  living  up  to  the 
treaties.  They  have  to  cut  costs,  services,  streamline  everything  and  put 
their  friends  in  big  jobs  with  fat  salaries. 

The  big  pie  in  the  sky  is  "leasing".  It  is  really  the  "confiscation"  of 
all  lands,  resources,  public  assets  and  programs  by  international 
investors.  The  plan  is  already  operational.  Assets  have  already  been 
confiscated  such  as  highways,  cable,  television,  electricity,  internet, 
water,  prisons,  schools,  health  care,  private  police  forces,  airports, 
parking  garages,  social  services,  welfare,  pensions,  housing,  drug  and 
alcohol  treatment  programs,  adoptions,  programs  for  the  elderly,  road 
maintenance,  garbage  collection,  fire  departments,  environmental 
protection,  job  training  and  placement,  child  support  enforcement,  child 
care,  child  protection  - get  the  picture?  Even  the  management  of  all 
these  assets  and  programs  are  being  privatized  and  leased  out. 

So  what  happens  when  you  have  a complaint?  You  can't  go  to  your  member 
of  parliament.  The  lease  holder  might  be  in  Singapore  or  Zurich 
Switzerland,  5,000  miles  away!  They're  probably  run  by  numbered  companies 

Does  this  mean  that  people  don't  have  to  pay  taxes  anymore?  The 
Treasury  Board  will  give  Indian  Affairs  $9  billion  who  turn  it  over  to  an 
offshore  multinational  corporation  which  is  the  leaseholder  that  is 
headquartered  in  Paris  France.  It's  international  colonialism! 

The  private  sector  can  raise  costs  and  authority  on  the  assets  they 


lease.  The  government  doesn't  have  to  answer  to  the  public.  It's  all 
international.  The  head  office  might  be  in  Germany  or  wherever.  They 
don't  understand  what  you're  talking  about.  Your  call  will  go  to  a call 
center  in  India.  You'll  be  put  on  hold  and  then  passed  around  to  five 
others  whose  job  is  to  give  you  a nervous  breakdown.  Don't  think  you're 
going  to  get  an  answer  about  the  plumbing  leak  in  your  rental  apartment, 
or  the  200%  increase  in  the  road  tolls  you  have  to  pay  just  to  get  home. 

Would  this  be  considered  high  treason?  It  is  when  the  government  is 
consorting  with  foreign  entities  that  destroy  the  economy  and  rob  them  of 
those  things  they  stole  from  us. 

The  local  brokers  of  these  leases/confiscations  are  making  out  like 
bandits . 

Rudy  Giuliani  of  911  fame  is  the  exclusive  lawyer  for  Cintra  of  Spain, 
which  is  headed  by  Prince  Juan  Carlos.  Cintra  is  now  the  proud  owner  of 
what  was  once  the  "Chicago  Skyway".  They  are  working  on  getting  the 
Midway  Airport  too.  The  leases  are  for  75  to  99  years.  Once  leased  they 
are  exempt  from  taxation.  Upstate  New  York  recently  signed  the  same  sort 
of  lease  with  National  Express  Group  of  London  UK  which  specializes  in 
rail  and  bus  transport. 

Some  U.S.  municipalities  are  trying  to  get  their  water  systems  back. 

But  they  keep  getting  outbid  by  Illinois  American  Water  which  is  owned  by 
a German  investor  that  is  also  functioning  in  29  U.S.  states. 

These  international  corporations  are  gaining  control  of  the  cities. 

Today  one  can't  get  into  some  cities  without  paying  tolls  and  the  infra 
structures  are  falling  apart.  Canadians  will  soon  be  trapped  in  just  like 
Indigenous  People. 

Were  going  back  to  the  middle  ages,  man!  Prisons  have  been  privatized 
to  save  money.  Correction  Corporation  of  America  runs  half  the  private 
prisons  and  expects  to  double  their  investment  in  5 years.  Costs  must  be 
minimized.  Hails  must  be  kept  full.  Less  is  spent  on  prisoner  care  and 
training  of  guards.  To  maximize  profits  jail  time  must  be  maximized.  In 
some  prisons  the  inmates  work  for  17  cents  an  hour  making  clothes,  car 
parts,  computer  components,  shoes  and  furniture.  It's  not  just  license 
plates  anymore.  This  is  going  on  even  though  it's  a violation  of 
international  law. 

The  "three  strikes  you're  out"  law  in  California  is  coming  soon  to 
Canada,  your  home  on  native  land.  So  Congress  is  being  heavily  lobbied  to 
increase  sentences.  Correction  Corporation  and  corrections  officers  are 
some  of  the  largest  campaign  contributors  in  California.  Ten  years  ago 
there  were  ten  private  prisons  and  2,000  inmates.  Today  there  are  140 
with  70,000  inmates.  They  are  aiming  to  increase  this  slave  labor  by  500% 
in  the  next  ten  years. 

If  people  don't  wake  up  soon,  by  the  time  Harper's  out  of  office,  Canada 
will  be  dismantled  and  sold  off  to  foreign  corporations . Let's  see  what 
happens  on  Dune  29th  when  Indigenous  people  demonstrate  everywhere 
against  injustice  and  mistreatment.  We  think  that  the  "war  room"  in  the 
"Tower  of  Power"  at  Indian  affairs  is  working  round  the  clock  to  speed  up 
privatization.  Minister  "Jonestown"  Prentice  wants  to  drag  us  into  the 
colonial  courts  for  doing  what  we're  supposed  to  do,  protect  our 
possessions.  Then  we'll  be  heavily  fined  for  this  "crime".  "Jonestown" 
threatened  we  are  "liable"  and  funds  owing  to  our  communities  will  be  cut. 

In  exchange  for  our  freedom,  the  oligarchy  wants  Turtle  Island  - our 
land,  resources  and  no  Indigenous  title.  That's  the  big  prize!  With  no 
venues  for  democratic  debate,  we'll  all  be  divided  into  two  camps,  the 
prisoners  and  the  guards.  That's  the  game. 

Kahentinetha  Horn 
MNN  Mohawk  Nation  News 

Kahentinetha2@yahoo.com  & katenies20@yahoo.com 
For  updates,  speakers,  workshops,  to  sign  up,  go  to: 

www.mohawknationnews.com  Please  sign  the  Women  Title  Holders  petition. 
BOOKS  available,  "Rebuilding  the  Iroquois  Confederacy"  & 

"Warriors  Hand  Book"  ($10  USD  each  including  shipping). 
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Tribal  police  investigating  discovery  of  body 
The  Gazette 
May  27,  2007 

TAMA  - Tribal  police  are  investigating  the  discovery  of  a body  Sunday 
afternoon  on  the  Meskwaki  Settlement. 

Tama  County  Sheriff  Dennis  Kucera  said  deputies  helped  with  crowd 
control  after  the  body  was  discovered  on  the  settlement  west  of  Tama  about 
2 p.m.,  but  the  tribe's  new  Police  Department  was  conducting  the 
investigation . 

Tribal  police  officials  could  not  be  contacted  Sunday. 

The  1,400-member  tribe's  six-member  police  force  became  operational  last 
Sept.  30. 

Copyright  c.  2007  Gazette  - Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa  City,  Eastern  Iowa. 
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Sweat  lodges  spring  up  at  prisons 
The  Associated  Press 
Silver  City  Sun-News 
May  28,  2007 

ESTANCIA  So  much  anger  and  frustration.  The  volatile  cocktail  of  emotions 
that  was  mixing  in  Melvin  Martin  had  reached  a boiling  point.  He  felt  like 
he  was  about  to  go  crazy. 

Far  from  his  home  on  the  Navajo  reservation  and  far  from  his  people's 
ancient  healing  traditions,  he  could  do  nothing  but  fester  inside  a 
Sandoval  County  lockup  as  he  waited  for  the  justice  system  to  run  its 
course. 

Today,  the  soft-spoken  Navajo  from  Crownpoint  says  he's  a different 
person.  He  seems  more  relaxed,  respectful  and  reconnected  to  his  culture. 

All  that,  he  says,  thanks  to  the  chance  he  gets  each  week  to  take  part 
in  a traditional  sweat  lodge  at  the  Torrance  County  Detention  Center, 
where  he's  now  serving  his  federal  sentence  for  assault. 

We  look  beyond  these  wires, ' ' he  says,  pointing  to  the  pair  of  fences 
and  rolls  of  razor  wire  that  separate  the  prison  from  the  endless  prairie. 

Me  and  the  brothers  here,  we  look  beyond  all  that  even  though  we  know 
we're  within.  Once  we  start  this  and  we  get  the  ceremony  going,  our  minds 
go  back  home,  they  go  back  to  the  places  of  our  people,  our  land,  ' ' he 
says.  We  can  get  away  from  this  place.'' 

The  privately  run  Torrance  County  prison  is  one  of  many  lockups  across 
the  nation  --  including  state  and  federal  prisons  --  that  offer  the 
traditional  ceremony  for  American  Indian  prisoners. 

The  goal,  says  Chaplain  Dohn  Moffitt,  is  the  same  as  the  other  religious 
services  the  Torrance  County  prison  provides  for  its  inmates  of  various 
faiths . 

He  says  prison  wardens  have  come  to  recognize  the  constitutional  rights 
of  inmates  to  practice  their  religions  and  the  benefits  that  can  have  for 
the  inmates  and  for  keeping  order  on  the  inside. 


The  spiritual  programming,  that's  what's  going  to  change  lives,''  the 
chaplain  says. 

It's  been  three  decades  since  the  first  sweat  lodge  was  built  in  a 
Nebraska  prison,  but  native  prisoners  in  some  states  only  recently  won 
access  to  such  religious  ceremonies  and  others  are  still  fighting  for  it. 
Security  is  usually  the  top  argument  against  native  ceremonies. 

In  Maine,  a group  of  prisoners  is  suing  over  claims  that  their 
constitutional  rights  were  violated  because  they  have  no  access  to  sweat 
lodges  or  ceremonial  music  and  food.  In  New  Jersey,  lawyers  representing  a 
handful  of  Indian  prisoners  are  close  to  settling  an  8-year-old  lawsuit 
involving  religious  rights. 

We  have  had  to  pursue  litigation,  legislation  and  more  recently 
negotiating  with  prison  officials  to  implement  these  programs, ' ' said 
Lenny  Foster,  a Navajo  spiritual  adviser  who  works  with  hundreds  of 
prisoners  across  the  country  and  has  testified  before  Congress  and  the 
United  Nations  on  native  rights. 

I think  for  the  longest  time  we've  been  denied,  as  Indian  people,  that 
right  to  practice  our  tradition,  our  culture,''  he  said.  We  were  told  not 
to  speak  our  language,  we  cut  our  hair,  we  were  told  to  convert  to 
Christianity.  Our  sweat  lodges,  our  medicine  bundles,  our  pipes  were 
burned . ' ' 

Foster,  head  of  the  tribally  funded  Navajo  Nation  Corrections  Project, 
built  his  first  sweat  lodge  for  inmates  at  Arizona  State  Prison  in  1980 
and  in  the  time  since,  he  has  seen  the  positive  effects. 

The  intense  heat  or  the  steam,  what  we  call  grandfather's  breath,  opens 
up  not  only  the  pores,  the  physical  aspect,  but  it  opens  up  the  mind  and 
the  spirit  and  there's  a real  purification  and  a cleansing  of  the  soul 
that  takes  place,''  he  said. 

Fie  noted  that  a lot  of  the  inmates  he  works  with  are  locked  up  because 
of  alcohol  problems,  drugs  and  anger  issues. 

They  need  to  detox  and  purify  themselves  so  they  have  a clarity  of  mind 
and  realize  the  mistake  that  they  made  that  led  them  into  prison,  ' ' he 
said,  adding  that  sweat  lodges  are  one  of  the  most  powerful  forms  of 
counseling  for  American  Indians. 

To  prison  officials  in  Torrance  County,  the  sweat  lodge  is  both  a right 
and  a privilege  for  prisoners.  As  long  as  they  behave,  prisoners  can  look 
forward  to  sweating  on  the  weekend. 

Flaving  an  inmate  spiritually  look  within  themselves  and  leave  their 
(religious)  services  a different  person,  even  for  a while,  that's  helpful 
to  us  security-wise, ' ' said  prison  spokeswoman  Ivonne  Riley.  Security  is 
the  number  one  thing,  but  anything  to  help  anybody  to  make  it  a little 
better,  we  look  forward  to  that.'' 

Riley  acknowledged  that  a few  inmates  take  advantage  of  the  sweat  lodge 
as  a way  to  spend  time  outside  and  smoke  tobacco,  which  in  all  other 
circumstances  it  a forbidden  item  inside  the  prison  walls.  But,  she  says, 
most  Indian  prisoners  take  the  lodge  seriously  and  won't  do  anything  to 
jeopardize  their  participation. 

On  a recent  Thursday,  Foster  paid  a visit  to  Torrance  County  for  a 
special  ceremony. 

In  a quiet  area  on  the  east  side  of  the  prison,  some  inmates  tended  to  a 
fire  surrounded  with  lava  rocks  while  others  draped  blankets  and  canvas 
tarps  over  a frame  of  willow  branches  to  form  the  lodge. 

Foster  gathered  the  group  and  talked  quietly  as  they  rolled  their 
tobacco  into  cigarettes.  They  took  turns  puffing,  using  their  free  hand  to 
catch  the  smoke  and  let  it  wash  over  themselves  as  they  prayed. 

By  now  the  rocks  were  hot.  One  by  one  the  men  crouched  down  and 
disappeared  into  the  canvas  dome,  not  to  be  seen  again  for  about  an  hour. 
The  guards  waited  in  the  hot  sun. 

The  silence  was  eventually  broken  by  a drum  beat  and  voices  resonated 
from  inside  the  sweat  lodge.  The  chanting  erased  the  tension  in  the  prison 
yard . 

By  the  time  the  ceremony  was  over  and  the  men  crawled  out  of  the  lodge 
for  the  last  time,  they  were  less  like  prisoners  and  more  like  longtime 
friends,  smiling  and  laughing  and  jumping  in  puddles  left  from  the  rain 
the  night  before. 


We  tell  them  that  they're  free  when  they're  out  here, ' ' Foster  says. 

They  join  the  sunlight,  the  fresh  air,  the  wind.'' 

Martin,  who  was  immersed  in  his  culture  growing  up  on  the  reservation, 
hasn't  seen  his  family  in  two  years.  But  he  says  the  sweat  lodge  helps  him 
maintain  a connection  to  his  heritage. 

It  really  helps  out  a lot,''  he  says.  It  keeps  me  with  a sound  mind.'' 

For  some  Indians,  it  has  taken  a prison  sentence  to  learn  about  their 
culture.  Foster  calls  it  a sad  fact''  that  these  Indians  never  had  an 
opportunity  to  learn  the  songs,  prayers  and  ceremonies  before  being  locked 
up. 

But  Foster  is  hopeful  that  a movement  across  Indian  Country  to  rekindle 
interested  in  native  traditions  and  languages  will  help  young  Indians 
regain  their  pride  and  dignity  so  they  don't  end  up  like  the  men  and  women 
he  works  with. 

Walter  Echo-Hawk  Dr.,  a staff  attorney  with  the  Native  American  Rights 
Fund,  helped  litigate  the  case  of  the  first  sweat  lodge  in  Nebraska's 
prison  system  in  the  1970s.  He  said  there  has  been  a long  history  of 
religious  discrimination  against  indigenous  religions  in  the  United  States. 

But  like  Foster,  he  sees  education  as  the  key  to  acceptance. 

We  have  found  that  the  American  people  are  fundamentally  fair-minded 
people  and  once  educated  about  the  bona  fide  nature  of  native  religious 
practices  and  the  need  for  native  people  to  have  equal  access  to  their 
religious  opportunities,  most  policymakers  have  been  very  quick  to  act  to 
do  the  right  thing,''  he  said. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Silver  City  Sun-News,  a MediaNews  Group  Newspaper. 
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Three  stories  follow  about  the  application  of  "justice"  as  it  is  imposed 
upon  Native  Nations  in  the  US  and  Canada. 

The  first  story,  announcing  the  signature  of  an  Iowa  law  increasing  the 
legal  weight  of  tribal  civil  court  decisions,  is  touting  a law  that  is 
just  window  dressing.  It  began  as  legislation  that  would  require  the 
state  to  recognize  and  enforce  tribal  civil  court  rulings.  But  the  Iowa 
Bar  Association  was  having  none  of  a policy  that  would  allow  Indians  to 
bypass  purchasing  the  services  of  one  of  their  members  in  a state  court. 

So  a new  law  was  written  up,  one  that  merely  "permits"  Iowa  courts  to 
enforce  tribal  court  rulings.  How  sovereign  are  the  tribes  of  Iowa  when 
the  respect  of  their  courts  depends  upon  the  whim  of  a non-Indian  judge? 

The  next  story  addresses  the  final  report  of  the  Ipperwash  Inquiry,  due 
out  on  May  31. 

The  third  story  is  about  a non-Indian,  a Federal  District  Attorney  who 
represented  the  Red  Lake  district,  whose  firing  was  justified  based  on  the 
time  he  spent  with  Indian  issues. 

"Dust  Us"  seems  to  be  rolling  along  just  fine. 

http://www.wcfcourier.com/articles/2007/05/26/news/ 
politics/199538173549371a862572e7000b9831 . txt 

Gov.  signs  bill  recognizing  tribal  court  rulings 
By  TODD  DORMAN,  Courier  Des  Moines  Bureau 
May  26,  2007 

DES  MOINES  - Iowa  Gov.  Chet  Culver  signed  legislation  Friday  giving  more 
legal  weight  to  civil  rulings  issued  by  Meskwaki  tribal  courts. 

The  bill.  Senate  File  430,  allows  state  courts  to  recognize  and  enforce 
tribal  court  rulings  in  civil  cases.  State  judges,  however,  are  not  bound 
to  abide  by  tribal  rulings. 

The  legislation  also  sets  out  a series  of  ground  rules  for  the  legal 
relationship  between  tribal  and  state  courts.  The  bill  does  not  apply  to 


criminal  cases. 

Culver  signed  the  bill  at  a private  ceremony  Friday.  Sen.  Keith  Kreiman, 
D-Bloomf ield,  said  the  bill  represents  a greater  measure  of  respect  for 
the  tribal  decisions. 

"I  think  that's  an  important  message  when  you're  talking  about  relations 
with  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  state/'  said  Kreiman,  a leading  sponsor  of 
the  legislation  who  attended  Friday's  signing. 

Kreiman  originally  guided  a bill  through  the  Senate  that  applied  the 
legal  doctrine  of  "full  faith  and  credit"  to  tribal  court  rulings  - a move 
that  would  have  required  state  judges  to  recognize  and  enforce  them. 

The  Iowa  Bar  Association  opposed  full  faith  and  credit.  In  the  end, 
Kreiman  and  tribal  leaders  accepted  the  less  expansive  legislation 
approved  in  the  House. 

"I  think  it  represents  a good  compromise/'  Kreiman  said. 

Culver  also  signed  legislation  Friday  giving  the  Meskwaki  tribe  the 
authority  to  enact  hunting  and  fishing  rules  that  govern  anyone  on  tribal 
land . 

Previously,  the  tribe's  rules  only  applied  to  tribal  members  while  the 
Iowa  Department  of  Natural  Resources  handled  cases  involving  non-members. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Courier,  Waterloo,  IA,  A Lee  Enterprises  subsidiary. 
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Ipperwash  Inquiry  report  out  May  31 
Inquiry  to  make  recommendation 
BY  LYNDA  HILLMAN-RAPLEY 
May  23,  2007 

The  Ipperwash  Inquiry  report  will  be  out  May  31.  The  evidentiary 
hearings  in  Forest  ended  on  Dune  28,  2006. 

Oral  closing  submissions  were  heard  from  August  21,  2006  to  August  24, 
2006.  This  concluded  the  proceedings  in  Forest  with  the  next  step  being 
the  report  next  week. 

The  Ipperwash  Inquiry  was  established  by  the  Government  of  Ontario  on 
November  12,  2003,  under  Public  Inquiries  Act.  Its  mandate  is  to  inquire 
and  report  on  events  surrounding  the  death  of  Dudley  George,  who  was  shot 
in  1995  during  a protest  by  First  Nations  representatives  at  Ipperwash 
Provincial  Park  and  later  died.  The  Inquiry  is  also  to  make 
recommendations  that  would  avoid  violence  in  similar  circumstances. 

The  Honourable  Sidney  B.  Linden  was  appointed  Commissioner. 

As  provided  in  the  Public  Inquiries  Act,  the  Commission  is  not  to 
express  any  conclusion  or  recommendation  regarding  the  civil  or  criminal 
liability  of  any  person  or  organization. 

Before  this  Inquiry  began  the  Government  directed  all  ministries,  the 
Cabinet  Office,  the  Premier's  Office  and  all  boards,  agencies  and 
commissions  of  the  Government  of  Ontario  to  assist  the  Commission  to  the 
fullest  extent. 

Looking  back 

What  lead  up  to  this  began  in  the  early  1800s.  Following  the  War  of  1812, 
the  British  wanted  to  allow  settlement  in  Southwestern  Ontario  so, 
following  the  1763  Royal  Proclamation,  they  had  to  arrange  a cession 
agreement  with  the  Chippewas,  beginning  with  the  land  north  of  the  Thames 
River . 

Negotiations  began  in  1818  with  a number  of  councils,  including 
Chippewas  known  as  Chenail  Ecarte  from  Walpole  Island;  the  Chippewas  of 
Sarnia  located  along  the  St.  Clair  River;  and  those  known  separately  as 
the  River  Aux  Sable  people,  and  the  Kettle  Point  people  along  and  the 
southeast  shore  of  Lake  Huron. 

In  1825,  they  made  a provisional  treaty  by  which  the  Chippewa  requested 
land  to  be  set  aside  for  their  exclusive  use  and  occupation. 

From  1815  to  1827,  the  Crown  acquired  the  Indian  lands  extending  from 
the  Ottawa  River  to  the  eastern  shores  of  Georgian  Bay.  In  exchange  for 
land  surrenders  by  Indians,  the  Crown  promised  to  accept  Indians  as 
British  subjects,  provide  modest  gifts  of  money,  clothing,  and  other  goods. 


and  in  certain  cases  to  create  reserves. 

The  two  local  reserves  were  given  to  the  aboriginals  in  1827  by  way  of 
Treatie  rights.  This  gave  the  First  Nation  People  thousands  of  acres  of 
land  until  the  end  of  time.  It  was  not  supposed  to  be  sold  withpout  the 
concent  of  the  government. 

Government  view 

The  Government  of  Canada  and  the  courts  share  the  view  that  Indian 
treaties  in  Canada  are  a unique  form  of  agreement  in  the  sense  that  they 
are  not  governed  either  by  the  laws  of  contract  or  by  international  law 
that  apply  to  treaties  between  nations.  A major  reason  for  this  unique 
status  is  that  unlike  international  treaties,  Indian  treaties  in  Canada 
are  effectively  irreversible  once  they  have  been  agreed  to.  Once  Indians 
and  settlers  had  agreed  to  share  the  same  territory,  it  quickly  became 
almost  impossible  for  them  to  return  to  their  previous  status  when  they 
had  lived  apart. 

Taking  part  were  between  18  to  24  chiefs  who  thought  the  reserves  were 
just  more  than  23,000  acres  of  land.  The  Indian  agent  recorded  the  numbers 
of  Chippewas,  believed  to  be  about  440.  Mr.  Burwell,  surveying  the  four 
reserves  in  1826,  found  the  total  acreage  amounted  to  under  18,000  acres 
which  in  1827  was  written  into  Huron  Tract  Treaty  #29. 

The  Chiefs  signed  that  treaty  believing  they  would  receive  a yearly 
annuity,  and  their  reserve  land  would  be  for  their  people's  exclusive  use 
and  occupation  "into  perpetuity." 

In  fact,  they  received  goods,  not  money,  from  the  government.  Under  the 
Huron  Tract  Treaty  #29,  the  government  treated  the  four  reserves  as  one 
band,  with  one  head  Chief,  as  if  all  their  land  was  interchangeable,  all 
with  equal  rights  in  each  of  the  reserves. 

In  1919,  the  Government,  DIA,  and  the  Deputy  Superintendent  agreed  to 
the  separation  of  the  Chippewas  of  Sarnia  band,  and  the  Kettle  Point  and 
Stoney  Point  band,  also  splitting  the  funds  held  in  trust  for  them. 

Indian  Act  in  control 

By  this  time,  the  Indian  Act  of  1876  controlled  every  aspect  of  Indian 
life,  with  the  Chief  and  council  accountable  to  DIA  through  the  Indian 
agent,  not  to  the  people  who  elected  them.  In  1927  and  1928,  land 
surrenders  on  both  Kettle  Point  and  Stoney  Point  reserves  were  taken  by 
local  non-Native  developers  who  wanted  the  beach  front  for  cottages  and 
recreation . 

In  both  cases,  the  Indian  agent  encouraged  voting  male  band  members  over 
21  to  agree  to  the  surrender.  Kettle  Point  was  opposed,  protesting  to  DIA, 
but  the  surrender  of  85  beach  front  acres  was  completed.  In  1927,  Stoney 
Point  surrendered  377  acres,  the  reserve's  entire  beach  front.  Real  estate 
developer  William  3.  Scott  paid  the  band  $35  an  acre  for  377  acres. 

In  1936,  nine  years  later,  he  sold  109  acres  of  the  same  land,  with  no 
improvements,  for  $10,000,  or  slightly  less  than  $100  per  acre,  a handsome 
profit  known  as  a "land  flip." 

Mistake  number  one 

In  1942  the  Department  of  National  Defense  (DND)  decided  they  wanted  the 
rest  of  the  Stoney  Point  reserve,  excluding  the  377  beach  front  acres  sold 
to  Scott,  for  an  advanced  infantry  training  camp.  Stoney  Point  people 
voted  against  the  land  surrender  so  the  federal  government  expropriated 
the  land  under  the  War  Measures  Act,  forcing  everyone  residing  at  Stoney 
Point  to  be  relocated  to  Kettle  Point.  The  government  promised  to  return 
the  land  after  the  war  when  DND  no  longer  required  it,  but  today,  the  land 
has  not  been  returned. 

People  who  had  been  living  in  two  separate  communities  were  squeezed 
together  on  one  reserve,  causing  over-crowding  and  depletion  of  resources. 

In  1936,  Scott  sold  109  acres  of  the  377-acre  plot  to  the  provincial 
government  for  Ipperwash  Provincial  Park.  The  next  year,  an  engineer 
discovered  an  old  Indian  burial  ground.  The  band  council  requested, 
through  the  Indian  agent,  that  the  Provincial  Government  fence  the  burial 
site  area. 

In  1942,  the  army  promised  to  keep  the  cemetery  inside  Camp  Ipperwash  in 


good  condition.  Aboriginal  soldiers  returning  from  the  War  discovered  the 
fence  broken  down  and  gravestones  damaged  provoking  DIA  and  DND  reaction. 
The  cemetery  was  fenced  and  gravestones  restored.  In  confidential  letters 
to  DND,  lean  Chretien,  DIA  minister  at  the  time,  predicted  frustrated 
Natives  could  resort  to  civil  disobedience  to  get  back  their  land  seized 
during  the  Second  World  War. 

"They  have  waited  patiently  for  action.  There  are  signs,  however,  that 
they  will  soon  run  out  of  patience,"  Chretien  wrote  April  25,  1972  to 
Edgar  Benson,  then  minister  of  DND. 

Occupation 

Some  Stony  Point  descendants  occupied  Camp  Ipperwash  in  1993  and  moved 
into  Ipperwash  Park  in  September  1995.  Protester  Dudley  George  was  shot  in 
a confrontation  with  the  O.P.P.  on  the  night  of  September  6,  1995. 

May  31  release 

The  public  release  will  take  place  at  the  Forest  Memorial  Community 
Center  (Kimball  Hall)  at  6276  Townsend  Line,  Forest,  Ontario,  where  the 
Inquiry's  hearings  were  held.  The  Report  will  be  available  on  the 
Inquiry's  web  page  http:///www.ipperwashinquiry.ca  at  the  time  of  release 
and  copies  will  be  distributed  to  media  in  Toronto.  Printed  copies  and  CD- 
ROMs  will  be  available  for  purchase  from  Publications  Ontario  after  the 
date  of  release. 

Copyright  c.  2007  Lakeshore  Advance. 
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Heffelfinger  says  something  within  Dept,  of  Justice  is  'broken' 

Associated  Press 
May  24,  2007 

MINNEAPOLIS  - Former  U.S.  Attorney  for  Minnesota  Tom  Heffelfinger  said 
Thursday  he  is  "outraged"  that  someone  at  the  Department  of  Justice  would 
think  he  spent  too  much  time  on  American  Indian  issues,  and  that  something 
is  broken  if  a top  Justice  aide  can  compile  a list  of  people  to  fire 
without  knowing  their  backgrounds. 

Heffelfinger ' s own  name  was  on  that  list,  compiled  by  Kyle  Sampson, 
former  chief  of  staff  to  Attorney  General  Alberto  Gonzales.  In  a January 
2007  e-mail  to  a group  of  justice  officials,  Sampson  said  Heffelfinger  and 
others  "had  no  federal  prosecution  experience  when  they  took  the  job," 
Heffelfinger  said,  while  speaking  at  a Hennepin  County  Bar  Association 
meeting. 

The  comment  drew  laughter  from  the  nearly  300  attorneys  gathered  - 
Heffelfinger  resigned  from  his  second  stint  as  U.S.  attorney  for  Minnesota 
last  year  and  was  an  assistant  U.S.  attorney  from  1982  to  1988. 

"What  is  happening  in  Washington  D.C.  right  now  ...  it's  very  sad," 
Heffelfinger  said.  "It's  also  clear  to  me  that  something  is  fundamentally 
broken  within  the  Department  of  Justice  that  goes  to  the  core  value  of 
delivering  services  in  all  93  federal  judicial  districts. 

"Congress  is  absolutely  within  its  right  and  properly  looking  into  why 
this  happened  and  providing  solutions  if  possible,"  he  said. 

Heffelfinger ' s comments  came  a day  after  former  Justice  Department  White 
House  liaison  Monica  Goodling  told  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
investigating  the  firings  of  U.S.  attorneys  that  there  was  a concern 
Heffelfinger  was  spending  too  much  time  on  American  Indian  issues. 

Heffelfinger  acknowledges  he  worked  hard  on  those  issues,  saying  he  was 
asked  by  then-Attorney  General  John  Ashcroft  to  lead  a subcommittee  on 
Native  American  issues. 

He  said  he  was  especially  outraged  to  hear  that  his  name  was  mentioned 
as  early  as  January  2006  - nearly  a year  after  a school  shooting  claimed 
10  lives  on  the  Red  Lake  reservation  in  northwestern  Minnesota. 

"The  fact  that  some  allegedly  responsible  official  or  officials  in 
Washington  at  Main  Justice  now  believe  that  I should  have  been  removed  for 
spending  too  much  time  focused  on  the  public  safety  of  Native  Americans  is 


outrageous,  and  it's  shameful,"  Heffelfinger  said,  receiving  applause. 

In  a statement,  the  Department  of  Justice  said  that  after  the  release  of 
thousands  of  pages  of  documents  and  extensive  public  hearings  and 
interviews,  "there  is  not  a shred  of  evidence  that  the  Attorney  General 
asked  for  the  resignation  of  any  individual  in  order  to  interfere  with  or 
influence  a particular  prosecution  for  partisan  political  gain." 

Heffelfinger  announced  in  February  2006  that  he  was  resigning  as  U.S. 
attorney.  He  said  he  resigned  for  personal  reasons,  and  received  no 
indication  that  there  were  problems  with  his  performance. 

In  fact,  he  said,  as  late  as  the  fall  of  2005  he  had  a private  meeting 
with  Gonzales  and  Sampson  in  which  he  outlined  his  priorities  for  Indian 
Country. 

"If  the  attorney  general  had  concerns  about  my  performance,  or  Sampson 
had  concerns,  he  had  the  time  (to  say  so).  He  had  the  place.  And  that  was 
the  perfect  time  and  he  didn't  do  it,"  he  said. 

Heffelfinger  said  he  would  not  comment  on  Wednesday's  revelation  that 
political  ties  were  a factor  in  the  appointment  of  his  successor,  Rachel 
Paulose. 

Paulose  had  no  comment  on  the  happenings  in  Washington,  or  on  her  own 
priorities  for  prosecuting  crime  in  Indian  Country,  saying  only  that  there 
have  been  many  misrepresentations  about  her  record,  and  she  remains 
focused  on  her  office's  priorities. 

"I  have  no  comment  on  these  other  matters,  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
our  office,"  she  said. 

During  his  speech,  Heffelfinger  talked  about  the  need  for  U.S.  attorneys 
to  balance  the  priorities  of  the  Justice  Department  with  the  local  needs 
of  their  respective  states.  He  said  33  - about  one  third  - of  the  federal 
judicial  districts  deal  with  American  Indian  issues. 

Of  the  nine  U.S.  attorneys  ultimately  fired  - five  served  on  the  Native 
American  issues  subcommittee  with  him,  he  said. 

George  Goggleye  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Leech  Lake  Band  of  Ojibwe,  said  he 
believes  Heffelfinger  fought  hard  to  reduce  crime  on  native  lands. 

"Not  all  the  high  profile  crimes  happen  in  Indian  Country,  but  when  they 
do,  yeah,  he  gave  us  attention  because  that's  his  job,"  Goggleye  said.  "To 
be  criticized  ...  as  a result  of  it,  that  really  raises  some  eyebrows  in 
Indian  Country." 

He  said  Heffelfinger  helped  establish  the  Heartland  Safe  Trails  Task 
Force,  a multi- jurisdictional  group  that  has  helped  put  some  American 
Indian  gang  members  and  drug  dealers  behind  bars. 

But  Heffelfinger  wasn't  always  a champion  for  the  American  Indian  cause. 

Kevin  Washburn,  an  associate  professor  of  law  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  said  American  Indians  weren't  happy  when  Heffelfinger  worked  on 
proposals  that  limited  gambling. 

"But  the  Red  Lake  prosecution  should  have  taken  a lot  of  his  time.  That 
is  the  most  serious  crime  that  occurred  in  the  state  of  Minnesota  during 
his  tenure.  His  office  was  the  only  one  with  the  jurisdiction. 

"That's  presumably  exactly  what  we  would  want  him  to  do." 

Heffelfinger  said  the  work  he  did  in  Red  Lake  paid  dividends  when  the 
shooting  happened  because  he  was  able  to  get  resources  on  the  ground 
quickly. 

"I  find  it  outrageous  that  after  that,  they  would  still  say  you  are 
spending  too  much  time  on  Native  American  issues,"  he  said. 

He  also  acknowledged  that  U.S.  attorneys  are  political  appointees  and 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  president. 

"This  is  not  politics  - this  is  the  quality  of  justice  being  delivered 
by  the  Department  of  Justice,"  he  said. 
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Navajo  Jets 
by  Johnny  Rustywire 

It  was  summertime  and  many  of  the  people  in  the  community  were  running 
around,  cooking  stew,  making  bread  and  some  were  resting.  In  the  evening 
everyone  would  head  over  to  the  old  church,  it  was  first  Rev.  Kobases 
church,  Christian  Reformed  built  a long  time  ago,  before  I was  born.  It 
sits  against  a hill  just  a stone  throw  away  from  the  Toadlena  Trading  post. 
Every  year  as  far  as  I could  remember  everyone  went  to  the  annual  church 
doings,  Scott  Redhouse  was  preaching  and  the  ladies  would  cook  and  the 
kids  would  play.  All  the  Navajo  families  came,  some  by  truck,  some  by 
wagon  and  others  just  walked.  There  would  be  a potluck  by  the  community 
each  night,  and  after  the  preaching  was  done  everyone  would  eat  and  then 
visit,  sometimes  long  toward  night.  There  were  groups  of  people  off  the 
mountain,  from  the  flatland  as  far  away  as  Bistai  and  Burnham,  there  were 
people  from  Shiprock,  Red  Rock  and  Waterflow. 

It  was  a good  time,  it  didn't  matter  who  you  were.  Baptist,  Catholic, 
Prostestant,  everyone  came  to  listen  because  the  message  was  to  treat  each 
other  well  and  it  had  no  boundaries.  The  old  folks  said  that  man  Redhouse 
could  sure  preach.  I used  to  go  there  and  after  a time  you  get  to  know  the 
others  who  came.  It  was  during  this  time  I met  Phil,  my  lifelong  friend 
and  with  him  all  my  cousins.  We  once  had  a group  picture  taken  and  there 
were  so  many  we  couldn't  fit,  so  they  took  a picture  of  all  the  adults  and 
then  one  of  all  the  kids.  I was  not  too  old  during  that  time  and  so  stood 
with  the  kids,  though  I thought  of  myself  as  older  than  them.  Now  when  I 
look  at  the  picture  I see,  me,  just  a kid,  back  then  I didn't  think  so. 

You  have  to  understand  we  used  to  hang  around  when  they  butchered  the 
sheep  and  watched  the  cooking.  One  of  the  best  dishes  was  to  get  a bowl  of 
stew  with  a piece  of  backbone  in  it,  it  was  better  if  it  had  lots  of  meat 
cooked  just  right.  It  sure  tasted  good. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  preaching  and  goings  on,  we  would  go  around 
looking  for  bones.  We  used  to  collect  these  bones  in  particular  the 
backbones  of  sheep,  you  know  the  ones  where  people  eat  them  all  the  way  to 
the  bone,  no  fat,  gristle,  just  clean  all  the  way  down  to  the  bone.  We 
found  a place  on  the  hill  and  after  a while  we  would  lay  down  on  our  backs 
and  watch  the  sky. 

We  could  see  the  jets  way  up  there,  they  were  small  and  had  end  trails 
that  were  white  and  streaked  clear  across  the  sky.  We  would  talk  about 
those  guys,  they  were  just  like  us  and  after  a while  we  would  sit  there 
and  play.  Mike,  Phil,  James,  Stewy,  a boy  from  the  Wilson  family  and  a 
couple  of  Manuelito  boys  from  Newcomb,  Harrison  and  his  brother.  We  would 
divide  up  the  backbones  we  found  and  would  play  with  them.  We  were  Steve 
Canyon,  maybe  some  of  you  are  too  young  to  remember  him,  but  we  would  be 
jet  pilots,  because  he  was  a jet  pilot  cartoon  character.  There  we  sat, 
playing  with  our  Navajo  Jets,  those  old  sheep  backbones,  they  were  our  way 
of  flying  high  and  with  them  our  dreams... 

Copyright  c.  1999,  Johnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 
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A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  May  28- June  3 

May  was  the  first  month  of  the  Kau  season,  which  ran  from  May  through 
October.  May  was  the  time  when  the  ka  Huihui,  or  Pleiades,  set  at 
sunrise.  The  Pleiades  are  also  known  as  the  Makali'i  stars. 


MEI 

May 

Ikiiki 


28 

I have  walked  this  land  before  in  a child's  dream  of  freedom. 

29 

Today's  memories  will  be  cherished  tomorrow. 

30 

We  are  all  voyagers  in  life's  ocean. 

31 

In  the  tiniest  of  shells  is  found  the  eternal  cycle. 


Dune  was  the  time  when  the  fishermen  got  their  'a'ei  nets  in  readiness 
for  catching  the  'opelu,  procuring  in  advance  the  sticks  to  use  for 
keeping  its  mouth  open. 


IUNE 
Dune 
Ka' aona 
1 

To  walk  between  the  islands  is  a secret  of  the  ancients. 

2 

Summer  rain  is  illuminated  by  the  beauty  of  a rainbow. 

3 

Time  is  little  more  than  a kiss  of  wind  upon  the  land. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sander 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ’ uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 
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Still  Waters  Calling  Me 

Why  do  I come  to  the  water  if  I won't  drink 
Why  do  I listen  to  these  voices  if  I won't  speak 
The  angels  sing  a song  for  me,  I can't  hear  to  think 
Why  do  I come  to  the  water  if  I won't  drink 

Why  do  I dance  with  the  devil  then  sing  with  the  angels 
Why  do  I sit  upon  this  judgment  seat 

I've  been  walking  in  the  cold  so  long  I can't  feel  my  feet 
Why  do  I come  to  the  water  if  I won't  drink 

Why  do  I come  to  the  water  if  I won't  swim 

Why  do  I think  that  I will  taint  these  ancient  waters  with  my  sin 
The  cleansing  of  a Holy  God  complete  without,  within 
Why  do  I come  to  the  water  and  not  jump  in/ 

Lee  Goins 
Copyright  c.  1987. 
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Iroquois  Nationals  square  off  against  Canada 
by  Joseph  Quesnel 
May  23,  2007 

The  second-ever  World  Indoor  Lacrosse  gold-medal  game  featured  the  same 
two  teams  as  the  first  championship  in  2003,  as  the  Iroquois  Nationals 
squared  off  against  Team  Canada. 

Both  sides  played  things  close  to  the  vest  in  the  first  quarter,  which 
ended  4-2  Canada,  as  Delby  Powless  and  Cody  Damieson  scored  for  the 
Iroquois . 

Brett  Bucktooth  scored  3 times  in  the  second  quarter,  including  a 
spectacular  one-handed  wraparound.  Dean  Hill  added  a power-play  marker, 
and  the  Nationals  scored  the  final  3 of  the  half.  The  Nationals'  defense 
tied  the  score  at  7 - 7,  when  Travis  Hill  controlled  the  face-off,  then 
fed  Sid  Smith,  whose  underhand  eluded  Canada  goalie  Anthony  Cosmo.  After 
the  Iroquois  won  the  ensuing  draw  and  called  a timeout  with  27  seconds 
remaining  in  the  half,  they  came  out  with  six  attackers,  and  took  an  8 - 7 
lead  into  the  dressing-room  on  a goal  by  Captain  Cory  Bomberryj  the  ball 
ended  up  in  the  Team  Canada  net  at  the  horn,  and  after  consulting  with  the 
goal  judge,  referee  Mike  "Ace"  Ventura  confirmed  that  it  would  count. 

The  teams  traded  the  lead  in  the  third  period,  as  Bucktooth  scored  his 
fourth  of  the  contest  and  Delby  Powless  restored  the  Iroquois  lead  at  10  - 
9 with  just  50  seconds  left  in  the  quarter. 

Canada  scored  3 in  a row  to  take  a two-goal  lead  early  in  the  fourth, 
but  the  Nationals  took  the  lead  back  on  goals  from  Powless,  Andy  Secore 
and  Roger  Vyse.  After  Canada  got  2 power-play  goals  on  a five-on-three, 
then  five-on-four,  advantage,  the  Iroquois  controlled  yet  another  face-off, 
and  Dean  Hill  tied  the  game  at  14  with  less  than  a minute  remaining  in 
regulation,  and  forced  overtime.  3eff  Zywicki  got  on  the  end  of  a three- 
way  passing  play  to  give  Canada  the  15  - 14  win. 

The  Nationals  got  4 goals  from  Brett  Bucktooth  (Onondaga),  3 from  Delby 
Powless  (Six  Nations),  and  2 from  Dean  Hill  (Six  Nations).  Cody  Jamieson 
(Six  Nations),  Sid  Smith  (Six  Nations),  Captain  Cory  Bomberry  (Six 
Nations),  Andy  Secore  (Six  Nations)  and  Roger  Vyse. 

Copyright  c.  2007  First  Perspective.! 
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Native  Crossings  (c)  is  a separately  emailed 
suppliment  to  Wotanging  Ikche  (c)  Native  American  News  (c) 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  those  in  Indian  Country 
who  have  begun  their  spirit  journeys 

It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@nanews . org 
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This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 
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Fallen  warrior  honored  in  Leupp 

Rolling  Thunder  riders,  Navajo  VP  Shelley  return  to  honor  Gonzales 
S.D.  Wilson 
The  Observer 
May  22,  2007 

LEUPP  - The  Curtis  Huskon  American  Legion  Post  112  and  Leupp  Chapter 
officials  received  word  last  week  that  Birdsprings  resident  and  Leupp 
Schools,  Inc.  graduate  Sergeant  Christopher  "Gonzo"  Gonzales  lost  his  life 
in  Iraq.  The  word  also  reached  Native  American  veteran  bikers  who  were 
already  on  their  way  to  the  20th  annual  Rolling  Thunder  demonstration 
scheduled  for  May  27  in  Washington  D.C. 

Though  there  are  detractors  who  claim  that  the  Rolling  Thunder 
demonstration  is  little  more  than  a gigantic  biker  party,  the  men  and 
women  who  make  up  the  crowd  actually  carry  a larger  message.  A visit  to 
the  group's  website  makes  this  clear.  They  demand  respect  and  remembrance 
for  those  who  have  given  their  lives  for  the  U.S.,  those  who  are  missing 
in  action,  and  those  who  have  served  and  returned  home. 

The  local  group,  comprised  mostly  of  Native  veterans  including  Navajo 
Nation  Vice  President  Ben  Shelly,  had  already  left  Window  Rock.  Upon 
learning  of  Gonzales'  passing,  the  group  returned  to  the  reservation  and 
to  Leupp  to  honor  Gonzales'  family. 

According  to  Vice  President  Shelly,  Sgt.  Gonzales  passed  away  on  Monday, 
May  14  at  10:30  a.m.  Because  his  wife,  Tonita  (nee  Abeyta)  and  son  Brennen 
are  still  in  Georgia,  Gonzales'  family  is  awaiting  their  return  before 
releasing  formal  statements  to  the  press. 

The  memorial,  hosted  by  Post  112,  Leupp 's  Mustang  store  and  the  Leupp 
Chapter  was  attended  by  Gonzales'  mother,  3udy  Nez,  grandparents  Dules  and 
Betty  Nez  and  other  family  members.  Melvin  Nez  of  Post  112  served  as  emcee. 

Shelly,  who  rode  into  Leupp  at  the  head  of  the  group,  called  Gonzales' 
loss  a great  sacrifice.  "On  behalf  of  the  president ...  and  as  a Nation,  we 
are  very  saddened  by  the  loss  of  this  young  man  and  all  young  people  who 
have  given  their  lives  for  this  country  and  the  Navajo  Nation,"  Shelly 
said  after  leaving  the  podium.  "I  hope  we  see  all  our  young  men  come  home 
soon . " 


He  added,  "The  Navajo  Nation  has  always  responded  to  the  needs  of  the 
United  States  military  in  times  of  war.  Dine'  youth  have  gone  to  war  - the 
United  States  is  their  home,  but  they  are  also  doing  it  for  the  Navajo 
Nation.  They  are  willing  to  defend  their  home." 

Shelly  also  pointed  out  that  many  Navajo  veterans  live  in  poverty, 
without  running  water  or  electricity.  "This  young  man  has  sacrificed  his 
life  for  the  Navajo  Nation  and  the  United  States.  We  have  young  veterans 
coming  back  to  the  United  States  from  Iraq,  and  it  is  my  wish  and  hope 
that  the  United  States  Government  would  be  more  responsive.  They  will  need 
funding  for  homes  and  schooling  in  order  to  have  a better  life.  We  don't 
see  that  here  on  the  Nation." 

"We  are  asking  the  U.S.  government  to  be  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
the  veterans  here  - that's  all  we  ask,  that  they  get  better  treatment," 
Shelly  said.  "The  Navajo  people  have  done  so  much  for  their  country.  They 
have  used  their  language  to  save  lives  by  shortening  World  War  II-what 
more  can  one  people  do  to  let  the  United  States  government  know  that  they 
have  needs  too?" 

Several  people  in  the  crowd,  including  teachers  and  bus  drivers 
remembered  Gonzales  and  his  wife  from  their  school  days.  They  expressed 
their  shock  and  sadness  that  the  25  year  old  had  been  lost. 

"This  was  his  third  tour  of  duty  in  Iraq,"  one  woman  said.  "I  heard  that 
he  reenlisted  to  go  back.  He  was  to  be  coming  home  soon." 

Members  of  the  Rolling  Thunder  group  expressed  their  condolences  to  the 
grieving  mother.  Emma  lean  Willie,  a Gold  Star  Mother  and  code  talker 
George  Willie  were  also  on  hand  to  offer  their  respects.  Willie  lost  a son 
in  the  Vietnam  War. 

This  year  marks  the  20th  annual  Rolling  Thunder  ride  to  Washington  D.C. 
Veteran  bikers  from  all  directions  travel  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

As  the  groups  come  together  along  the  highways  and  interstates  of  the 
nation,  the  group  swells  into  the  thousands  before  bearing  down  on  the 
nation's  capitol  on  Memorial  Day  weekend. 

This  year's  event  will  begin  with  a candlelight  vigil  at  9 p.m.  on  May 
25,  and  will  continue  throughout  the  weekend. 

Copyright  c.  2007,  Navajo  Hopi  Observer. 
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John  Sapiel,  Indian  activist  and  spiritual  leader,  dies 

May  28,  2007 

PENOBSCOT,  Maine  - John  Sapiel,  Penobscot,  who  stood  on  top  of  a hill  on 
Deer  Island  in  2005,  remembering  the  ancestors  who  perished  there  of 
starvation  and  exposure  more  than  300  years  ago,  died  May  12  in  his 
Falmouth,  Mass.,  home. 

"I  prayed  in  my  Penobscot  language  for  all  of  them,"  Sapiel  said  May  24, 
2005,  following  a commemoration  ceremony  he  had  organized  to  honor  the 
Deer  Island  Indian  concentration  camp  victims  of  English  colonialism 
during  the  winter  of  1675  - '76  during  King  Phillip's  War. 

Sapiel,  75,  was  a lifelong  activist  both  in  his  own  Penobscot  community 
on  Indian  Island  in  Maine,  where  he  was  born,  and  for  the  rights  of 
indigenous  peoples.  He  was  the  spiritual  leader  at  the  North  American 
Indian  Center  of  Boston  since  its  beginnings  more  than  three  decades  ago. 

"He  led  all  our  opening  and  closing  prayers,"  said  loanne  Dunn,  the 
center's  executive  director.  "He's  been  our  spiritual  leader  and  adviser 
since  the  1970s.  His  death  is  a great  loss  to  all  of  Indian  country  and 
especially  to  us.  He  was  always  here.  He  was  dearly  loved." 


Sapiel  had  the  unique  ability  to  be  both  a spiritual  and  political 
leader,  Dunn  said. 

"I've  never  seen  anybody  be  able  to  walk  that  fine  line  of  balance 
between  being  politically  active  and  standing  up  for  your  people,  and  at 
the  same  time  having  that  spirituality  and  goodness  that  sets  you  aside 
from  everyone  else,"  Dunn  said. 

Sadly,  Dunn  said,  Sapiel  died  on  the  night  the  center  held  its  first 
gala  fund-raiser  for  a new  building.  Sapiel,  who  was  known  as  Sam,  was 
scheduled  to  say  the  opening  prayers.  Instead,  his  death  was  announced  at 
the  gathering,  Dunn  said. 

Sapiel  died  of  kidney  cancer  that  had  metastasized. 

"He  died  at  his  home  in  his  bed  surrounded  by  people  who  loved  him,  so 
what  better  way  to  be  welcomed  by  the  Creator  than  knowing  you're  passing 
through  one  door  to  the  other  side?"  Dunn  said. 

A special  memorial  ceremony  for  Sapiel  was  scheduled  to  be  held  at  the 
center  May  29. 

In  addition  to  organizing  the  memorial  ceremony  in  May  2005,  which 
marked  the  anniversary  of  the  1677  repeal  of  the  law  that  established  the 
Massachusetts  concentration  camp  for  Indians,  Sapiel  also  worked 
successfully  in  2005  to  repeat  a 1675  law  that  banned  American  Indians 
from  entering  Boston.  Both  laws  were  enacted  by  the  Massachusetts  Council 
during  King  Philip's  War  against  the  English  settlers,  a devastating 
conflict  that  pitted  tribes  against  each  other,  killed  thousands  of 
American  Indians  and  cleared  the  way  for  white  settlement. 

These  stories  from  the  past  need  to  be  told,  Sapiel  said  at  the  time, 
particularly  the  little-known  history  of  the  Northeastern  tribes  who  were 
the  first  to  be  impacted  by  European  colonialism. 

Sapiel  was  also  among  the  earliest  organizers  of  his  own  Penobscot 
people,  former  tribal  Chief  Dim  Sappier  said. 

In  the  early  1970s,  Sapiel  and  a handful  of  others  - known  as  "the 
movers  and  shakers,"  Sappier  said  - got  the  first  federal  programs  and 
funding  for  the  tribe. 

"We  didn't  have  any  housing.  We  still  had  outhouses  and  the  old  houses 
we  had  before.  They  were  cold.  Sam  and  this  group  of  people  got  together 
and  formed  a corporation  called  Penobscot  Indian  Enterprises  and  they  got 
the  first  federal  programs  going  for  the  tribe,"  Sappier  continued. 

Sapiel 's  activism  enabled  the  tribe  to  move  on  from  the  initial 
infrastructure  to  water  and  sewage  systems,  housing,  community-building 
and  other  projects.  Sappier  said. 

"He  was  outgoing.  He  was  jovial,  and  he  was  very  serious  when  he  did 
business.  He  was  a good  friend.  He  was  one  of  the  people  who  really 
started  the  changes  that  took  place  in  Penobscot,  the  housing  and  drinking 
water,  because  we  used  to  have  to  carry  water  in  buckets  in  the  later  '60s 
and  early  '70s,"  Sappier  commented. 

Sapiel  was  also  an  athlete  and  ran  sports  programs  for  the  children. 

In  addition  to  his  wife,  Shirley,  Sapiel  leaves  two  sisters,  Patricia 
Lizotte  of  Wallingford,  Conn.,  and  Viola  Cotta  of  Indian  Island;  two 
stepdaughters,  Roxanne  Brown  of  Ada,  Okla.,  and  Shelly  Pocknett  of 
Mashpee;  two  stepsons,  Earl  Mills  Dr.  and  Robert  Mills,  both  of  Mashpee; 
nine  grandsons;  and  six  granddaughters. 

Sapiel  had  been  working  with  tribes  in  southern  New  England  and  New  York 
before  his  death.  Sappier  said. 

He  returned  to  Indian  Island  where  a burial  service  was  held  May  18. 
Copyright  c.  1998  - 2007  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Malachi  Mejia  Locklear 
Raeford 

Malachi  Mejia  Locklear,  infant,  of  1700  Fulford  McMillan  Road,  died  May 
19,  2007,  at  Cape  Fear  Valley  Medical  Center. 

The  graveside  service  will  be  4 p.m.  today  at  Hones  family  cemetery,  the 
Rev.  Ethel  Ingram  Oxendine  officiating. 

Surviving  are  his  parents,  Felicia  Locklear  and  Adrain  Ebelio  Mejia; 
maternal  grandparents,  Denise  Hones  Rangel  and  Mark  Locklear;  and  paternal 
grandparents,  Adrain  Hesus  Mejia  and  Margarita  Nantonia  Hernandez. 

Henry  Hartford  Locklear  Sr. 

Shannon 

Henry  Hartford  "Peter  Pan"  Locklear  Sr.,  78,  of  6277  Old  Lowery  Road, 
died  May  21,  2007,  at  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Thursday  at  Island  Grove  Baptist  Church  in 
Pembroke,  the  Revs.  Larry  Locklear,  Gary  Thompson  and  Bro.  Hames  H. 

Collins  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  in  Preston  Cemetery  in  Maxton. 

Surviving  are  a wife,  Sallie  H.  Locklear  of  the  home;  a son,  Henry 
Hartford  Locklear  Hr.  of  Shannon;  two  daughters,  Stella  M.  Hohnson  of 
Shannon  and  Sally  Ho  Hacobs  of  Red  Springs;  five  brothers,  Winford 
Locklear  and  A1  Locklear,  both  of  Shannon,  Hoseph  Locklear  of  Woodsfield, 
Ohio,  Lynn  Harold  Locklear  of  Laurinburg,  and  Leonard  Locklear  of 
Pembroke;  a sister,  Norris  Cummings  of  Pembroke;  five  grandchildren;  and 
seven  great-grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  7 to  9 tonight  at  Thompson's  Funeral 
Home. 

May  28,  2007 

Halen  I.  Locklear 
Shannon 

Halen  I.  Locklear,  1,  died  May  25,  2007,  at  UNC  Hospital  at  Chapel  Hill. 
The  funeral  will  be  1 p.m.  Monday  at  Friendly  Temple  Baptist  Church,  the 
Revs.  Herbert  Chavis,  Himmy  Locklear  and  Hedrick  Hones  officiating.  Burial 
will  follow  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Surviving  are  his  mother,  Hennifer  Bullard  of  Shannon;  his  father, 

Hoshua  Locklear  of  Shannon;  maternal  grandparents,  Brenda  and  Redell 
Bullard  of  Shannon;  paternal  grandparents,  Stanley  and  Sara  Ann  Locklear 
of  Shannon;  maternal  great-grandmother,  Bertha  Wilkins;  paternal  great- 
grandparents,  Blanchie  Revels  of  Shannon  and  Freddie  Revels  of  Raeford; 
maternal  great-great-grandmother,  Eviter  Bullard  of  Maxton;  and  paternal 
great-great-grandmother,  Alice  Locklear  Shannon. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  7 to  9 tonight  at  Boles  Funeral  Home  in 
Red  Springs. 

Keeni  Wayne  Locklear 
Maxton 

Keeni  Wayne  Locklear,  1,  of  4972  Red  Hill  Road,  Apt.  135,  died  May  25, 
2007,  at  Scotland  Memorial  Hospital. 

The  fumeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Monday  at  Freedom  Assembly  of  God,  the  Revs. 
Hedrick  Hones  and  Matthew  Hones  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at  Sandy 
Ridge  Church  Cemetery  in  Maxton. 

Surviving  are  his  parents,  Millard  Wayne  Locklear  Hr.  and  Cheryl 
McMillan;  two  brothers,  Millard  Wayne  Locklear  III  and  Nacoma  Wayne 
Locklear,  both  of  the  home;  maternal  grandparents,  Lisa  McMillan  and 
Herbert  Locklear;  paternal  grandparents,  Millard  Wayne  Locklear  Sr.  and 
Hennifer  Locklear. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  7 to  9 tonight  at  Heritage  Funeral  Home, 
812  S.  Main  St.,  Red  Springs. 

Aydon  Grant  Lowry 
Pembroke 

Aydon  Grant  Lowry,  infant,  was  born  and  died  May  25,  2007,  at 
Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

A graveside  service  will  be  2 p.m.  today  at  Lowry  Family  Cemetery  on  Oak 


Grove  Church  Road,  the  Rev.  Jimmy  Strickland  and  Sis.  Mary  Helen  Locklear 
officiating. 

Infant  Lowry  is  preceded  in  death  by  his  great-grandparents,  lames 
Demery,  Harlie  Carter  and  Vashtie  Oxendine  lacobs. 

Surviving  are  his  parents,  Christopher  Michael  Lowry  and  Christina  Carter 
Lowry  of  Pembroke;  a brother,  ladon  Brant  Lowry  of  the  home;  paternal 
grandparents,  Virgil  and  Lena  lacobs  Lowry  of  Pembroke;  maternal 
grandparents,  Darrell  Glenn  and  Barbara  Demery  Carter  of  Raynham;  great- 
grandparents,  Katie  Lee  Demery  and  Ruby  Blanks  Carter  of  Pembroke,  Clifton 
lacobs  of  Fairmont;  an  uncle,  Christopher  Glenn  Carter  of  Raynham;  an  aunt, 
Felisha  A.  Lowry  of  Pembroke;  two  cousins,  Kelsey  and  Kaylee  Lowry  of 
Pembroke . 

Copyright  c.  2007  The  Robesonian,  Lumberton,  NC. 

May  22,  2007 
Alton  Hunt 

LUMBERTON  - Alton  Hunt,  61,  of  4945  Oakgrove  Church  Road,  died  Saturday, 
May  19,  2007,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

Services:  Memorial,  8 tonight  in  Revels  Funeral  Home  chapel  in  Pembroke. 
Burial  at  a later  date. 

Survived  by:  Wife,  ludy;  daughters,  Lazette  Clark,  Alicia  Brayboy, 

Velenia  Hunt,  Loretta  Locklear  and  Denise  lones;  brothers,  Roy,  Harold, 
Henry  and  Timmy;  sisters,  Mable  Cummings  and  Eunice  Locklear;  nine 
grandchildren;  and  a great-grandchild . 

Malachi  M.  Locklear 

RAEFORD  - Malachi  Mejia  Locklear,  infant  son  of  Felicia  Locklear  and 
Adrain  Ebelio  Mejia,  of  1700  Fulford  McMillian  Road,  died  Saturday,  May  19, 
2007,  in  Cape  Fear  Valley  Medical  Center  in  Fayetteville. 

Services:  Graveside,  4 p.m.  today  in  Jones  family  cemetery  in  Pembroke. 
Survived  by:  Maternal  grandmother,  Denise  Rangel;  maternal  grandfather, 
Mark  Locklear;  paternal  grandmother,  Margarita  Hernandez;  and  paternal 
grandfather,  Adrain  Mejia. 

Heritage  Funeral  Home  of  Red  Springs. 

May  27,  2007 

Jalen  I.  Locklear 

SHANNON  - lalen  I.  Locklear,  infant  son  of  Jennifer  Bullard  and  Joshua 
Locklear,  died  Friday,  May  25,  2007,  in  UNC  Hospitals  in  Chapel  Hill. 

Services:  Funeral,  1 p.m.  Monday  in  Friendly  Temple  Baptist  Church. 

Burial  in  church  cemetery.  Visitation,  7 to  9 tonight  at  Boles  Funeral 
Home  in  Red  Springs. 

Survived  by:  Maternal  grandparents,  Brenda  and  Redell  Bullard;  paternal 
grandparents,  Stanley  and  Sara  Ann;  maternal  great-grandmother,  Bertha 
Wilkins;  paternal  great-grandparents,  Blanchie  Revels  and  Freddie  Revels; 
maternal  great-great-grandmother,  Eviter  Maxton;  and  paternal  great-great- 
grandmother,  Alice  Shannon. 

Copyright  c.  2007  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer. 

May  23,  2007 
Cameron  A.  Feather 

Cameron  A.  Feather,  22,  of  Fort  Totten,  ND  died  early  Monday  morning. 

May  21,  2007  at  Mercy  Hospital,  Devils  Lake. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  for  Cameron  will  be  held  on  Friday,  May  25  at 
10  a.m.  at  St.  Michael's  Catholic  Church,  St.  Michael,  ND.  Fr.  Paul  Ruge 
will  celebrate  the  Mass  and  burial  will  be  in  St.  Michael's  Catholic 
Cemetery. 

A Wake  service  will  be  held  at  the  St.  Michael  Recreation  Center  on 
Thursday  beginning  at  5:30  p.m.  with  a Rosary  and  Prayer  Service  at  8 p.m. 
The  Procession  to  St.  Michael's  Recreation  Center  will  leave  the  Wal-Mart 


Parking  Lot  on  Thursday  at  5 p.m. 

Serving  as  casket  bearers  for  Cameron  will  be  Don  Ray  Guy,  Dr.,  Billy 
Doe  Foote,  Gordon  Fournier,  Kelsey  Feather,  Stacey  Dubois,  Curtis  Guy,  Ted 
Snell  Dr.,  Daniel  Cavanaugh  III,  Dessie  Dackson,  Wendell  Snell,  Lee  Bull 
and  Flarlan  Snell.  Flonorary  bearers  will  be  all  of  Cameron's  friends,  the 
Spirit  Lake  Ambulance,  Spirit  Lake  Police  Department,  Dr.  Dackie  Downs  and 
the  Mercy  Hospital  E.R.  Staff.  Music  will  be  provided  by  the  Eagletail 
Singers  and  Kihanna,  Anna  and  Kara  Diserly  and  Kevin. 

Cameron  Andrew  Feather  was  born  on  Dune  27,  1984  in  Devils  Lake,  ND.  He 
was  raised  in  the  Fort  Totten  area  and  attended  elementary  school  and  high 
school  at  Four  Winds.  He  graduated  from  Chamberlain  Academy  in  Chamberlain, 
SD. 

Cameron  enjoyed  listening  to  music,  playing  video  games,  lifting  weights 
and  spending  time  with  his  son  Cameron  Dr.,  his  dear  family  and  many 
friends.  Cameron  had  great  respect  for  his  elders,  aunts  and  uncles.  He 
always  liked  to  tease  and  laugh  with  others.  Cameron  will  be  dearly  missed 
by  all.  He  was  a good  father,  son,  brother,  cousin,  nephew  and  uncle. 

Cameron  is  survived  by  his  loving  family:  Mother,  Andrea  Feather;  father, 
Daniel  Cavanaugh  II;  son,  Cameron  Feather  Dr.;  special  friend,  Latoya 
Whitetail,  all  of  Fort  Totten;  brothers,  Kenneth  (Sarah)  Thompson,  Cass 
Lake,  MN,  Tyson  Redfox,  St.  Michael,  Dake  Redfox,  Fort  Totten,  Kyle  Redfox, 
St.  Michael,  Ken  Gourd  Dr.,  Hulbert,  OK  and  Russell  Gourd  of  Tahlequah, 

OK;  sisters,  Kendra  Thompson,  Fort  Totten,  Kara  Longie,  Tokio,  ND,  Ashley 
Redfox,  also  of  Tokio,  Amber  Gourd,  St.  Michael,  LaLana  Gourd  and  Kim 
Gourd  both  of  Tulsa,  OK;  biological  father,  Kenneth  Gourd,  St.  Michael; 
grandmother,  Christine  Alex,  Fort  Totten;  uncles,  Roger  Feather,  Tom  Lee, 
Kevin  Lawrentz,  Paul  (Doanne)  Yankton  and  Marty  (Georgia)  Alex;  aunts, 
Danice  Feather,  Renita  (Dallas)  Delorme,  Dennifer  (Chip)  Drake,  Deanne 
Cavanaugh,  Donna  Dackson,  Danielle  (Willis)  Herald,  Luwanna  Azure,  Dudy 
(Dustin)  Cavanaugh,  Marlene  (and  the  late  Marvin)  Anderson;  and  many 
cousins,  nieces  and  nephews. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  sisters,  Klo  Gourd,  Shannon  Feather  and 
Adrienne  Feather;  brother,  Kerry  Gourd;  grandparents,  Andrew  and  Angeline 
(Redday)  Feather,  Daniel  Cavanaugh,  Dake  and  Melvina  Gourd. 

Friends  may  sign  the  online  register  book  at 
www.gilbertsonfuneralhome.com 

Gilbertson  Funeral  Home,  Devils  Lake,  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 
Copyright  c.  2007  Devils  Lake  Daily  Dournal. 

May  28,  2007 
Hazel  White  Eagle 

Hazel  G.  White  Eagle,  80,  Mandan,  died  May  27,  2007,  at  Marion  Manor, 

Glen  Ullin.  Arrangements  are  pending  with  Perry  Funeral  Home,  Mandan. 

Francine  A.  White  Owl  Wolf 

MANDAREE  - Francine  A.  White  Owl  Wolf,  22,  Mandaree,  died  May  25,  2007, 
as  the  result  of  a motor  vehicle  accident  east  of  New  Town.  Services  will 
be  held  at  11  a.m.  Wednesday,  May  30,  at  Water  Chief  Hall,  Mandaree. 
Interment  will  be  in  the  White  Owl  Family  Cemetery,  east  of  Mandaree. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Aaron  Sr.;  two  sons,  Aaron  and  Anthony; 
two  daughters,  Angelica  and  Ariel,  all  at  home;  her  parents,  Donald  Young 
Bird  and  Christine  and  Trinidad  Gonzales,  all  of  Mandaree;  three  brothers, 
Benner  White  Owl,  Watford  City,  and  Clancy  Young  Bird  and  Lyman  Young  Bird, 
both  of  Mandaree;  three  sisters,  Leeann  Rose  Gonzales  and  Sandy  and  Mandi 
Young  Bird,  all  of  Mandaree;  and  her  paternal  grandparents,  LeRoy  and 
Marlene  Young  Bird,  Mandaree. 

Fulkerson  Funeral  Home,  Watford  City. 

Copyright  c.  2007  Bismark  Tribune. 

May  23,  2007 


Carideo  Low  Dog  served  his  country  proudly 


By  Do  Hall 

Carideo  Clyde  Low  Dog  enlisted  in  the  U.  S.  Army  in  1953  at  the  age  of 
19  and  served  his  country  proudly  in  the  Korean  War.  He  was  honorably 
discharged  in  1955  and  returned  to  attend  college,  then  to  work  for  the 
Tribe  and  later  as  a custodian  and  bus  driver  for  the  Dupree  School. 

He  died  Sunday,  May  13,  2007,  at  the  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital  at  the 
age  of  72. 

He  was  born  May  17,  1934,  to  Clyde  Low  Dog  and  Elaine  (Sheppard)  Low  Dog 
at  the  Old  Cheyenne  Agency.  He  attended  school  at  Cheyenne  River  Boarding 
School . 

After  returning  from  military  service,  he  was  employed  by  Curtis  Ellison 
as  a farmhand  for  a number  of  years  and  then  attended  college  in 
Springfield  to  major  in  architecture.  He  then  took  employment  with  the 
Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe  Department  of  Property  and  Supply  and  at  the 
Tribal  Office  as  a custodian. 

In  1971,  he  married  Estherlene  Bagola  and  they  made  their  home  in  Eagle 
Butte  a short  time  later.  They  relocated  to  Allen  Town  Ranch  where  he  was 
employed  as  a ranch  hand. 

In  1972  they  had  their  first  child,  Elaine.  The  family  moved  to  Dupree 
in  1974  and  he  was  employed  at  the  Dupree  School.  Their  second  child, 
Arbana,  was  born  in  1976. 

Carideo  retired  from  the  school  in  1991  and  they  remained  in  Dupree 
until  his  death. 

A quiet  and  caring  person,  Carideo  was  always  willing  to  give  a helping 
hand.  He  enjoyed  watching  wrestling,  rodeos,  the  Dallas  Cowboys,  and 
watching  his  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren  growing  up. 

He  leaves  Estherlene  Low  Dog,  his  wife  of  35  years;  two  daughters, 

Elaine  M.  (Dennis)  Hopkins  of  Dupree  and  Arbana  (Charles)  Low  Dog  Foster 
of  Rapid  City;  six  stepchildren,  Narlene  (Denni)  Blue  Arm  of  Menlo  Park, 
Calif.,  Norman  Blue  Arm  and  Norma  (Larry)  Haskell,  both  of  Dupree,  Nelda 
(Eugene)  Chasing  Hawk  and  Melonie  (Fadi)  Chhaide,  both  of  Eagle  Butte,  and 
Mary  Blue  Arm  of  Rapid  City;  37  grandchildren  and  19  great-grandchildren . 

Also  surviving  are  two  brothers,  Donald  Lance  of  Arizona  and  Marchmont 
Low  Dog  of  Rapid  City;  and  one  sister,  Corrine  Low  Dog  of  Pierre. 

Carideo  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  two  brothers,  Linus  Low 
Dog  and  Sean  Low  Dog;  two  stepsons,  Andrew  Blue  Arm  and  Neil  Blue  Arm; 
maternal  grandparents,  David  and  Esther  Sheppard;  one  grandson,  Haden 
Cadotte;  one  step  granddaughter,  Danayalita  Blue  Arm  and  three  great- 
grandchildren; four  aunts,  Alyce  Rodriquez,  Martina  Stewart,  Ella  Sheppard 
and  Denny  Lafferty;  one  uncle,  Dohn  Sheppard;  and  two  special  cousins.  Dim 
Iron  Moccasins  and  Duke  Dupris. 

The  funeral  for  Carideo  was  Monday,  May  21,  at  the  Multi-Purpose 
Building  in  Dupree.  Mother  Marion  Rectenwald  and  the  Rev.  Norman  Blue  Coat 
officiated.  Music  was  provided  by  Harvey  Hawk  Eagle,  Vernon  Mesteth, 

Mervin  Frazier,  Sisters  in  Harmony  and  the  Screaming  Eagles  Drum  Group. 
Military  rites  were  provided  by  the  Cheyenne  River  Lakota  Akicita. 

Casketbearers  were  Barry  Mann,  Brian  Low  Dog,  Caleb  Blue  Arm,  Charles 
Foster,  Dennis  Hopkins,  Dodi  Chhaide,  Gerald  Bagola,  Narlen  Blue  Arm, 
Eugene  Chasing  Hawk  and  Dohn  Frazier.  Honorary  bearers  were  all  Corideo's 
other  friends,  relatives  and  their  families. 

Burial  was  at  St.  Peter's  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Thunder  Butte  under  the 
direction  of  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

An  all  night  wake  was  held  beginning  Sunday  evening  and  was  preceded  by 
family  and  friends  meeting  at  the  junction  east  of  Dupree  and  following  in 
procession  to  the  Multi-Purpose  Building. 

Dohn  Buck  Elk  Thunder  served  his  country 
By  Do  Hall 

Dohn  Paul  Buck  Elk  Thunder,  who  died  Sunday,  May  13,  2007,  at  Rapid  City 
Regional  Hospital,  had  served  in  the  military  and  earned  his  place  in  the 
Black  Hills  National  Cemetery  near  Sturgis  where  he  was  buried. 

The  funeral  for  Dohn  Paul  Buck  Elk  Thunder,  76,  of  Rapid  City  was 
Saturday,  May  19,  at  the  Catholic  Church  in  Cherry  Creek.  Father  Brian 
Lane  officiated.  Burial  was  on  Monday,  May  21,  under  the  direction  of 
Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 


An  all  night  wake  service  was  held  Friday  at  the  Cherry  Creek  Church, 
following  family  and  friends  meeting  at  the  top  of  the  hill  near  Cherry 
Creek  to  follow  in  procession  to  the  church. 

John  was  born  to  lames  Buck  Elk  Thunder  and  May  Bear  Eagle  on  Aug.  14, 
1930,  at  the  Old  Cheyenne  Agency.  He  had  been  making  his  home  in  Rapid 
City. 

Survivors  are  his  daughter.  Ethylene  Mary  Buck  Elk  Thunder  of  Cherry 
Creek;  brother,  Arnodean  "Chuey"  Buck  Elk  Thunder  of  Mobridge;  grandson, 
Doe  Smalls  of  Cherry  Creek;  granddaughter,  Inyan  Smalls  of  Cherry  Creek; 
and  his  stepchildren,  Harold  Keeler,  Lavonne,  Bonita,  Dulia  (Riley)  and 
Monte  Condon  of  Cherry  Creek. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  son  Kirby  lames  Buck  Elk 
Thunder,  brothers  and  sisters,  Nancy  Buck  Elk  Thunder,  Magdalene  Birdson, 
Wilson  Buck  Elk  Thunder,  Caroline  White  Horse,  Minerva  Buck  Elk  Thunder, 
Bonny  Lou  Buck  Elk  Thunder,  Beverly  Buck  Elk  Thunder  and  Eva  Buck  Elk 
Thunder,  adopted  brother  Rufus  Charger,  and  stepchildren  Gerald  Condon, 

Ira  Condon  and  Bernice  Condon. 

Casketbearers  at  lohn's  funeral  were  loe  Smalls,  Rodney  Hayes,  lames 
Hale,  Ira  Condon,  Morris  Little  Shield,  Byron  In  The  Woods,  Bryce  In  The 
Woods  and  Ir.  High  Bear.  Honorary  bearers  were  the  staff  of  Golden 
LivingCenter  in  Rapid  City  and  all  lohn's  other  friends,  relatives  and 
Takojas . 

George  Weasel  noted  tradition  through  his  singing 
By  lo  Hall 

George  Evans  Weasel  Sr.  sang  and  honored  his  Lakota  traditional  ways 
most  of  his  life.  He  had  begun  singing  in  the  early  1970s,  while  in  his 
early  20s,  as  one  of  the  Running  Antelope  Singers.  He  continued  to  sing 
with  the  group  until  he  was  the  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  group. 

George  was  also  known  the  Silver  Fox,  but  his  native  name  was 
Wambli'O'Ku  wa,  which  translates  to  Chasing  Eagle. 

In  2005,  he  was  diagnosed  with  cancer.  He  spent  his  last  few  years  in 
Little  Eagle  with  his  brother.  Dale  Weasel,  traveling  around  the  powwow 
trail  until  he  entered  the  Golden  LivingCenter  in  Mobridge. 

He  died  at  the  Golden  LivingCenter  on  Tuesday,  May  8,  2007,  at  the  age 
of  58. 

He  was  born  on  the  Fourth  of  Duly  1948  to  Beatrice  Lawrence  Weasel  and 
Oris  Weasel.  He  attended  grade  school  at  the  Rosebud  Day  School,  Little 
Eagle  Day  School  and  at  Standing  Rock.  He  attended  McLaughin  High  School 
until  he  was  a sophomore  and  went  to  Dob  Corporation  in  Bismarck,  N.D. 
After  completing  his  Dob  Corporation  training,  he  went  to  vocational 
training  as  a small  engine  repairman  in  Madera,  Calif. 

When  he  had  completed  his  training,  he  moved  back  to  Denver,  Colo.,  and 
was  employed  there  for  many  years  before  returning  to  Little  Eagle  to  work 
as  a teachers'  aide  at  the  little  Eagle  Day  School.  He  also  worked  at  the 
Standing  Rock  Headstart  as  a bus  driver.  In  the  early  1980s,  George 
attended  Sitting  Bull  College  where  he  received  his  AA  degree. 

George  loved  breaking  and  training  horses,  and  had  great  love  and 
compassion  for  homeless  people  and  the  needy.  Those  who  knew  him  well  said 
of  him,  "We  remember  him  for  his  loyalty,  respect,  humorous  joking  and 
laughing  around.  He  will  be  greatly  missed  by  all  who  knew  him  through  the 
powwow  circuit  and  the  Running  Antelope  Drum  group." 

Survivors  are  his  daughters,  Shanon  Weasel,  Georgia  Weasel  and  Kayla 
Weasel,  and  sons,  Roman  Weasel  and  Rico  Weasel,  and  sister  and  brother-in- 
law  Gayle  and  Esias  Henry,  all  of  Little  Eagle;  sister  Dulie  Weasel  of 
McLaughlin;  brother  Kim  Weasel  of  Little  Eagle  brother  and  sister-in-law. 
Dale  and  Allice  Weasel  of  Little  Eagle;  one  uncle,  Gerald  Weasel  of 
McLaughlin;  grandfather  Lyle  Noisy  Hawk,  grandmother  Mary  Noisy  Hawk  of 
Kyle;  grandfather  Everette  Noisy  Hawk  and  grandmother  Beatrice  Noisy  Hawk 
of  Pierre;  grandmother  Mary  Village  Center  and  grandfather  Leonard  Village 
Center,  and  grandmother  Sylvia  Noisy  Hawk  of  Denver,  Colo.;  grandmother 
Eta  Taken  Alive  of  Bear  Soldier;  and  the  special  nephew  Zoey  Weasel  George 
taught  to  sing;  and  a special  niece,  Chloe  Weasel  and  his  granddaughters 
Ellen  Weasel  and  Christain  Brave  Bird  who  learned  to  train  horses  from 
George.  He  also  had  51  grandchildren  and  numerous  aunts. 


George  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son,  George  Weasel  Hr.,  his  father 
Oris,  mother  Beatrice,  grandparents  Victoria  Thunder  Bear  Lawrence,  Doseph 
Hohekte  Lawrence;  one  grandson,  Oscar  George  Weasel,  aunt  Thelma  Bobtail 
Bear,  uncle  William  Bobtail  Bear,  aunt  Pheobe  Little  Dog,  uncle  Ross 
Little  Dog,  uncle  Perry  Hohekte  Lawrence,  uncle  Leonard  Weasel  and  aunt 
Lydia  Weasel. 

The  funeral  for  George  was  held  Tuesday,  May  22,  at  the  Blue  Gym  in 
Little  Eagle.  Father  Lyle  Noisy  Hawk,  the  Rev.  Leslie  Campbell,  Fr. 

Webster  Two  Hawk  and  the  Standing  Rock  lay  readers  officiated. 

Special  music  was  provided  by  the  American  Horse  Family,  Darrell  Whipell, 
and  Gospel  Singers  with  Gladys  Hawk  as  organist,  singing  George's  favorite 
hymns.  The  Red  Leaf  Singers  from  Rosebud,  Crazy  Horse  Singers  from  Pine 
Ridge  and  the  Running  Antelope  Singers  from  Little  Eagle  provided  the  drum 
group . 

Casketbearers  were  Yuma  House  Weasel,  Wally  Henry,  Ira  Weasel,  Billy 
Dumping  Eagle  Dr.,  Loren  Henry,  Tony  Bobtail  Bear  Dr.,  LeRoy  Bobtail  Bear, 
Kody  House  Weasel  and  Emery  Bobtail  Bear.  His  special  friend  Stanford 
Edwards  and  all  his  other  friends  and  relatives  were  honorary  bearers. 

Burial  was  at  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Little  Eagle  under  the 
direction  of  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge.  Traditional  burial  services 
were  provided  by  Orville  Looking  Horse  and  Ivan  Looking  Horse. 

An  all  night  wake  began  Monday  evening  at  the  gym  in  Little  Eagle. 

DoAnn  Hatten  had  home  in  Denver 
By  Do  Hall 

DoAnn  Hatten,  a native  of  the  Old  Cheyenne  Agency,  lived  in  Rapid  City 
and  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  before  settling  in  Denver,  Colo.,  near  some  of  her 
children  and  other  family  members.  DoAnn  died  Friday,  May  11,  2007,  in 
Denver  at  the  age  of  58. 

She  was  born  Feb.  24,  1949,  to  Kenneth  Brings  (The  Horses)  Sr.  and 
Lorraine  Swimmer  at  the  Cheyenne  River  Agency  Hospital,  and  was  the  third 
oldest  of  her  immediate  family  of  10  children.  She  attended  grade  school 
in  Eagle  Butte  and  high  school  at  Flandreau  Indian  School  in  Flandreau  in 
1966  and  1967. 

In  1968,  she  married  Hobart  Hatten  Sr.  in  Rapid  City,  where  her  children, 
Hobart  Anthony  Hatten  Dr.  and  Orlando  Hatten  were  born.  She  moved  to 
Denver  in  1974  and  attended  Community  College  of  Denver  and  the  University 
of  Colorado  in  1976  through  1978.  From  1978  to  1985,  she  lived  in  Long 
Beach  before  returning  to  Denver,  where  her  very  friendly  manner  had  won 
her  many  friends  in  her  years  there. 

She  leaves  two  sons,  Hobart  Anthony  Hatten  Dr.  and  Orlando  Hatten,  both 
of  Denver,  and  five  grandchildren  and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews  locally 
and  in  Denver.  Also  surviving  family  members  are  Donald  D.  Lovejoy  of 
Eagle  Butte,  Donna  Brings  Lafferty,  Maryann  Lovejoy  and  Merle  D.  Lovejoy 
of  Denver,  Opal  Lynn  Lovejoy  and  Kenneth  Brings  Dr.  of  Sioux  Falls,  and 
Inez  Fay  Lewis  of  Paul's  Valley,  Okla. 

Her  father,  Kenneth  Brings  Sr.,  mother,  Lorraine  Swimmer  Lovejoy,  and 
brothers  Michael  Edward  Lovejoy  and  Lynol  C.  Lafferty,  preceded  her  in 
death . 

The  funeral  for  Do  Ann  was  Saturday,  May  19,  at  the  H.V.  Dohnston 
Cultural  Center  in  Eagle  Butte.  The  Rev.  Norman  Blue  Coat  and  Timothy 
Swimmer  Dr.  officiated.  Burial  was  at  the  Eagle  Butte  Cemetery  in  Eagle 
Butte  with  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

An  all  night  wake  began  Friday  evening  at  the  cultural  center,  preceded 
by  family  and  friends  following  in  procession  from  the  four-mile  junction 
to  the  center. 

Copyright  c.  2007  Mobridge  Tribune. 

May  22,  2007 
Clifford  W.  Buckman  Sr. 

PINE  RIDGE  - Clifford  W.  Buckman  Sr.,  53,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Thursday,  May 
17,  2007,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Olive  R.  Buckman,  Pine  Ridge;  three  sons. 


Vernon  D.  Buckman,  Clifford  B.  Buckman  and  Timothy  G.  Buckman,  all  of  Pine 
Ridge;  five  daughters,  Billie  Do  Greenwald,  Homer,  Neb.,  Dolene  S.  Buckman, 
Misty  R.  Buckman  and  lade  Buckman,  all  of  Pine  Ridge,  and  loyce  D. 

Whirlwind  Horse,  of  Bismarck,  N.D.;  his  mother,  Helen  "Nellie"  Skinner- 
Nelson,  Pine  Ridge;  two  brothers,  Larry  W.  Buckman  and  Vernon  0.  Buckman, 
both  of  Pine  Ridge;  six  sisters,  Rita  M.  Buckman,  Cheryl  A.  Buckman,  Patty 
M.  Buckman,  lolene  T.  Buckman,  Vernell  S.  Buckman  and  Frances  A.  Buckman, 
all  of  Pine  Ridge;  and  12  grandchildren. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  today  at  Billy  Mills  Hall  in  Pine 
Ridge.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday,  May  23,  at  Billy  Mills 
Hall  in  Pine  Ridge,  with  the  Rev.  Steve  Sanford  officiating.  Burial  will 
be  at  Holy  Cross  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Darrod  W.  Whistler 

PORCUPINE  - Darrod  W.  Whistler,  27,  Porcupine,  died  Saturday,  May  19, 
2007,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  one  son,  Derome  Bad  Bear,  Pine  Ridge;  his  parents, 
Cheryl  Whistler,  Wounded  Knee,  and  Ronald  Danis,  Toppenish,  Wash.;  three 
brothers,  Wilson  Little  Moon,  Twentynine  Palms,  Calif.,  and  Joseph  Little 
Moon  Dr.  and  Marcus  Little  Moon,  both  of  Wounded  Knee;  and  two  sisters, 
Lindsey  Little  Moon  and  Larissa  Little  Moon,  both  of  Wounded  Knee. 

A first-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Wednesday,  May  23,  at  Lakota 
Memorial  Church  of  the  Nazarene  in  Fast  Horse  Creek,  Wounded  Knee.  A 
second-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Thursday,  May  24,  at  Our  Lady  of 
Sorrows  Catholic  Hall  in  Kyle. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  May  25,  at  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows 
Catholic  Hall,  with  the  Rev.  Kim  Chandler  and  the  Rev.  Cordelia  Red  Owl 
officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Danis  Family  Cemetery  in  Kyle. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

May  26,  2007 

Victoria  Leah  Black  Moon  Bischoff 

RAPID  CITY  - Victoria  Leah  Black  Moon  Bischoff,  infant.  Rapid  City,  was 
born  and  died  Wednesday,  May  23,  2007,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  Martie  War  Bonnett  and  Dustin  Black  Moon 
Bischoff,  Rapid  City;  three  siblings,  Desse  War  Bonnett,  Monique  War 
Bonnett  and  Michael  Holy  Eagle  Dr.,  all  of  Rapid  City;  and  her 
grandparents.  Gene  and  Patricia  War  Bonnett,  Rapid  City,  and  Madge 
Bischoff,  St.  Anthony,  Idaho. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  today  at  Mother  Butler  Center  in  Rapid  City, 
with  the  Rev.  Dave  Matzko  and  Elton  Yellow  Boy  Sr.  officiating.  Burial 
will  follow  in  the  infant  section  at  Mountain  View  Cemetery  in  Rapid  City. 
Friends  may  sign  her  guestbook  at  www.kirkfuneralhome.com. 

Kirk  Funeral  Home  of  Rapid  City  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Irene  Traversie 

CHERRY  CREEK  - Irene  Traversie,  Cherry  Creek,  died  Sunday,  May  20,  2007, 
at  MedCenter  One  in  Bismarck,  N.D. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  Thursday,  May  31,  at  United  Church 
of  Christ  in  Cherry  Creek. 

Services  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Saturday,  Dune  2,  at  the  church  with  the  Rev. 
Norman  Blue  Coat  and  Deacon  Ted  Knife  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  UCC 
Cemetery  in  Cherry  Creek.  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements . 

Lenora  "Dessie"  Yellow  Boy 

RAPID  CITY  - Lenora  "Dessie"  Yellow  Boy,  44,  Rapid  City,  died  Wednesday, 
May  23,  2007,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  two  sons,  Dulian  Yellow  Boy  and  Zachary  Yellow  Boy, 
both  of  Rapid  City;  two  brothers,  Leo  Yellow  Boy  Dr.  and  Royce  Yellow  Boy, 
both  of  Rapid  City;  and  four  sisters,  Denise  Yellow  Boy,  Irma  Swift  Bird 
and  Peggy  Yellow  Boy,  all  of  Rapid  City,  and  Victoria  Castrejon,  St.  Paul, 


Minn . 

A two-night  wake  begins  at  2 p.m.  today  at  Billy  Mills  Hall  in  Pine 
Ridge . 

Services  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Monday,  May  28,  at  the  hall,  with  the  Rev. 
Darrell  New,  the  Rev.  Abraham  Tobacco  and  the  Rev.  Pedro  Sharp  Fish 
officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Body  of  Christ  Cemetery  in  Wolf  Creek. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

May  28,  2007 
Dacqueline  Yellow  Elk 

RAPID  CITY  - lacqueline  Yellow  Elk,  44,  Rapid  City,  died  Sunday,  May  27, 
2007,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Serenity  Springs  Funeral  Chapel. 

Copyright  c.  2007  The  Rapid  City  lournal. 

May  25,  2007 
Thurman  L.  Kaulaity 

CARNEGIE  - Funeral  for  Thurman  L.  Kaulaity,  66,  Carnegie,  will  be  at 
10  a.m.  today  at  Cedar  Creek  United  Methodist  Church,  Carnegie,  with 
the  Rev.  Gerald  Haunpo  officiating. 

Mr.  Kaulaity  died  Monday,  May  21,  2007. 

Burial  will  be  at  Cedar  Creek  Cemetery  under  direction  of  Comanche 
Nation  Funeral  Home. 

He  was  born  April  17,  1941,  to  Henry  and  Alice  Ware  Kaulaity.  He 
graduated  with  honors  from  Carnegie  High  School  in  1961  and  completed 
radiology  school  in  New  Mexico.  He  maried  Lorene  Vinita  Purdy  Kaulaity  on 
Dune  15,  1967, in  Anadarko.  He  attended  Caddo-Kiowa  Vo-Tech  at  Fort  Cobb, 
where  he  received  a certificate  of  achievement  in  1994.  He  also  received  a 
certificate  in  welding.  He  was  a member  of  the  National  Honor  Society.  He 
was  employed  at  the  Kiowa  Tribal  Complex  in  Carnegie.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Kiowa  Tribe  Firefighter  Program  and  was  a certified  engine  crew  member. 
He  completed  CLEET  training  and  worked  at  the  Silver  Buffalo  Casino  until 
his  retirement. 

Survivors  include  brothers  and  sisters:  Horace  Kaulaity,  Donald  R. 
Kaulaity,  Norman  Kaulaity,  Tom  Kaulaity,  Anna  Kaulaity,  Violet  Kaulaity, 
Thema  Bowman,  Gloria  Holder,  Louella  Patterson  and  Leda  Mae  Kaulaity;  a 
daughter.  Faith  Renee  Kaulaity,  Anadarko;  two  sons  and  a daughter-in-law: 
Benjamin  Wayne  and  Nadine  Kaulaity,  Lawton;  and  Stacy  Kaulaity,  Carnegie; 
nine  grandchildren:  Erica  Guevara,  Gage  Guevara,  William  Kaulaity,  Kyra 
Kaulaity,  Reuben  Lopez,  Kyle  Kaulaity,  Duan  Lopez,  Dose  Lopez  and  Elijah 
Ramnarine;  and  two  great-grandchildren:  Isaiah  Guevara  and  Emmanuel 
Martinez . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  his  wife;  and  brothers:  William 
Witt,  Lewis  E.  Kaulaity,  Robert  Kaulaity,  Bill  Kaulaity  and  Manfred 
Kaulaity. 

May  26,  2007 

Bobby  Doe  Urabazo 

ANADARKO  Word  has  been  received  of  the  death  of  Doseph  "Bobby  Doe" 
Urabazo,  71,  Anadarko. 

Graveside  service  was  held  at  2 p.m.  Thursday  at  Memorial  Lane  Cemetery, 
Anadarko,  with  Bob  Smits,  deacon,  officiating. 

Mr.  Urabazo  died  Tuesday,  May  22,  2007,  at  his  home. 

Arrangements  were  under  direction  of  Smith  Funeral  Home  of  Anadarko. 

He  was  born  Dec.  4,  1935,  in  Anadarko  to  Doseph  and  Lucy  Araspar  Urabazo 
Sr.  He  was  the  grandson  of  Adolphus  Araspar,  Wichita  Allottee  No.  941.  He 
graduated  in  1955  from  St.  Patrick's  Indian  Mission  in  Anadarko.  He 
attended  classes  for  two  years  at  Southwestern  Oklahoma  State  University 
in  Weatherford.  He  was  honorably  discharged  from  the  Navy  and  the  Air 
Force  after  serving  in  the  Vietnam  War.  He  retired  from  construction  work 
in  Denver. 


Survivors  include  two  brothers  and  sisters-in-law:  Raymond  and  Anne 
Urabazo,  Oklahoma  City;  and  William  and  Wanda  Urabazo,  Lawton;  three 
sisters  and  two  brothers-in-law:  Virginia  Tennison,  San  Antonio;  Doris  and 
Bill  Umber,  Woodward;  and  Violet  and  Paul  Rogers,  Oklahoma  City;  and 
special  nieces,  nephews,  cousins,  other  relatives  and  friends. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents. 

Denise  Juanita  Poolaw 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW  Funeral  for  Denise  Juanita  Poolaw,  25,  Mountain  View,  will 
be  at  2 p.m.  today  at  First  Baptist  Church,  Mountain  View,  with  the  Rev. 
Paul  Weiss  officiating. 

Ms.  Poolaw  died  Wednesday,  May  23,  2007,  in  Oklahoma  City. 

Burial  will  be  in  Rainy  Mountain  Kiowa  Indian  Cemetery,  Mountain  View, 
under  direction  of  Ray  & Martha's  Funeral  Home. 

She  was  born  May  12,  1982  in  Lawton  to  Bruce  Poolaw  and  Jennifer  Reed. 
She  attended  Elgin  High  School  and  Caddo-Kiowa  Technology  Center  in  Fort 
Cobb. 

Survivors  include  a son,  Dakota  Jace  Poolaw,  of  the  home;  her  father  of 
Mountain  View;  her  mother  of  Anadarko;  six  brothers:  Michael  Reed, 
Portland,  Ore.;  Donnie  Poolaw,  Lawton;  Danny  Poolaw,  Altus;  Dean  John 
Poolaw,  Olustee;  Dale  Poolaw,  Carnegie;  and  Dean  Patrick  Poolaw,  Apache; 
and  a sister,  Deanna  Poolaw,  Lawton. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  paternal  grandparents,  Justin  and 
Lucille  Poolaw;  and  maternal  grandparents,  Ace  and  Pricilla  Reed. 

Copyright  c.  2007  The  Lawton  Constitution. 

May  24,  2007 

Edith  A.  Hunt 
Two  Grey  Hills 

Oct.  10,  1927  - May  21,  2007 

Edith  A.  Hunt,  79,  of  Two  Grey  Hills,  died  Monday,  May  21,  2007,  in 
Shiprock.  She  was  born  on  Oct.  10,  1927,  in  Toadlena. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  May  25,  at  Assembly  of 
God  Church  in  Newcomb.  Interment  will  follow  at  Old  Cemetery  in  Toadlena. 

Edith  is  in  the  care  of  Desert  View  Funeral  Home  of  Shiprock,  North  U.S. 
Hwy . 491,  (505)  368-4607. 

Ervin  J.  "MoDoc"  Curley 
Two  Grey  Hills 

April  23,  1961  - May  12,  2007 

Ervin  J.  "MoDoc"  Curley,  46,  of  Two  Grey  Hills,  passed  from  this  life 
Friday,  May  12,  2007,  in  Denver,  Colo.  He  was  born  April  23,  1961,  in 
Shiprock,  to  Paul  Jim  and  Grace  (Peters)  Curley. 

Ervin  was  raised  in  Two  Grey  Hills,  attended  school  in  Newcomb,  and 
Provo,  Utah,  and  graduated  from  Shiprock  High  School  in  1980.  He  also 
attended  Snow  College,  in  Ephraim,  Utah,  and  Phoenix  Institute  of 
Technology,  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  in  1990. 

Ervin  enjoyed  training  horses,  ranching,  rodeos,  and  team  roping  with 
his  cousins,  the  Matches,  the  Hunts,  and  the  Curleys,  and  friends  of  Two 
Grey  Hills.  His  nickname  "MoDoc,"  which  he  always  went  by,  was  given  to 
him  by  his  cousins  and  friends. 

He  loved  horses  and  cattle,  and  was  always  happy  being  on  horseback.  He 
spent  his  remaining  life  in  Denver,  creating  different  art,  sand  painting, 
drawing,  and  writing  poems.  He  sold  his  arts  and  crafts  in  Denver  and 
throughout  the  Southwest. 

Ervin  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  stepfather,  Edison  Curley  Sr. 

He  is  survived  by  his  mother,  Grace  Curley  of  Two  Grey  Hills;  sister, 
Patricia  Francisco  and  husband,  David,  of  Bloomfield;  and  brothers, 

Gilbert  J.  Curley  of  Casa  Grande,  Ariz.,  and  Edison  Curley  Jr.,  of  Two 
Grey  Hills.  Ervin  also  leaves  behind  numerous  nieces  and  nephews,  aunts 
and  uncles. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Friday,  May  25,  at  Desert  View 
Funeral  Home  Chapel  in  Shiprock.  Interment  will  follow  at  the  family 


cemetery  in  Two  Grey  Hills. 

Ervin  is  in  the  care  of  Desert  View  Funeral  Home  of  Shiprock,  North  U.S. 
Hwy . 491,  (505)  368-4607. 

Bessie  Scott  Bekis 
Shiprock 

Sept.  3,  1927  - May  19,  2007 

Bessie  Scott  Bekis,  79,  of  Shiprock,  passed  from  this  life,  surrounded 
by  her  family,  Saturday,  May  19,  2007,  in  Farmington.  She  was  born  Sept.  3 
1927,  in  Red  Valley,  Ariz. 

Bessie  is  survived  by  her  son,  Jimmie  Bekis;  daughters,  Ernestine  Lamone 
and  Becky  3oy  Johnson;  sisters,  Elsie  Henry,  Sadie  Piasco  and  husband, 
Clovis,  Miriam  Dish  and  husband,  Timothy  Dish  Sr.,  Beverly  McKinley  and 
husband,  William,  Evelyn  Dish,  Janice  Manwell  and  husband,  K.C.,  Sherri 
Scott  husband,  Alvin  Yazzie,  and  Daryl  Junes-Joe  (James);  grandchildren, 
Olin  Bekis,  Felicia  Bekis,  Fenessia  Bekis,  Fredrico  Bekis,  Jehrus  Johnson, 
Lane  Vigil,  and  Taylor  Lamone;  and  great-grandchild,  Tyler  Julian  Etcitty. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Raymond  and  Elizabeth  Scott; 
stepmother.  Ruby  Scott;  sons,  Freddie  Bekis  and  Alfred  Atcitty;  daughters, 
Lisa  Bekis,  Lena  Navajo,  Anna  George  and  Martha  Harvey;  sister,  Lucille 
Benallie;  and  brother-in-law,  Elmer  Benallie. 

Rosary  will  be  at  9:30  a.m.  today,  Thursday,  May  24,  at  Christ  The  King 
Catholic  Church,  in  Shiprock,  with  Funeral  Mass  at  10  a.m.  Bessie  will  be 
laid  to  rest  at  the  Shiprock  Community  Cemetery. 

Bessie  is  in  the  care  of  Desert  View  Funeral  Home  of  Shiprock,  North  U.S 
Hwy.  491,  (505)  368-4607. 

Lonnie  Yazzie 

Monument  Valley,  Utah 

March  5,  1949  - May  21,  2007 

Lonnie  Yazzie,  58,  of  Monument  Valley,  Utah,  passed  into  eternal  life  on 
May  21,  2007.  He  was  born  March  5,  1949. 

His  hobbies  included  working  as  a tour  guide  on  the  horseback  trails  of 
Monument  Valley  and  playing  a guitar  and  singing  traditional  Navajo  songs 
at  campfires.  Lonnie  also  had  a great  passion  for  animals,  especially 
horses.  He  will  be  missed  dearly  by  family  and  friends. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  May  25,  at  the  Seventh- 
day  Adventist  Church  in  Gouldings,  Utah. 

Burial  services  will  be  held  in  Monument  Valley.  A reception  will  follow 
at  the  residence  of  Susie  Yazzie. 

Alfred  "Al"  Nabahe 
Shiprock 

June  2,  1940  - May  21,  2007 

Alfred  "Al"  Nabahe,  66,  of  the  Ozee'  Tachinni  clan  born  for  Bi'taanii 
clan.  Bi  chei:  Commanche/Cheyenne  Dine'  clan.  Bi  Nalii:  Keyonnie  clan.  He 
resided  in  Shiprock.  He  passed  away  from  this  life  on  Monday,  May  21,  2007 
at  his  residence  in  Shiprock. 

He  was  born  June  2,  1940,  in  Tohatchi,  to  Jack  (Jacquin)  Sr.  and  Flora 
Belle  Nabahe.  Al  will  be  remembered  by  all  as  a man  who  gave  in  so  many 
ways  to  friends  and  family.  He  was  very  considerate  of  others  as  he  made 
time  to  visit  his  older  sister  every  Sunday  or  wanted  to  barbecue  for 
others . 

He  enjoyed  reading,  hunting,  cooking,  barbecuing,  camping,  woodcrafting, 
home  gardening,  wildlife  viewing,  and  taking  his  grandchildren  to  parks 
and  getting  ice  cream. 

He  joined  the  U.S.  Army  in  1963  and  was  honorably  discharged  in  1968.  He 
was  briefly  employed  with  Kerr-McGee  Uranium  refinery  mill  in  Shiprock.  He 
then  retired  after  almost  34  years  of  service  with  Four  Corners  Power 
Plant . 

Alfred  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Jacquin  Sr.  and  Flora  Belle 
Nabahe;  his  brothers,  Jacquin  Jr.,  Truman,  Paul,  Joe,  and  Chee  Nabahe;  his 
sister,  Jean  Nabahe;  and  his  nephew,  Darrell  Nabahe. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Eleanor  Nabahe;  sons,  Lanier  Nabahe  of 
Dolores,  Colo.,  and  Matthew  Nabahe  of  Shiprock;  daughters.  Dr.  April 


Nabahe  of  Gallup,  and  Tasia  Nabahe  of  Shiprock-Beclabito;  brothers, 

Anthony  Nabahe  of  Shiprock,  and  Kenneth  Nabahe  of  Teec  Nos  Pos,  Ariz.; 
sisters,  luanita  Nabahe  of  Naschitti,  Nellie  Witherspoon  of  Eatonville, 
Wash.,  and  Gloria  Nabahe  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  grandchildren,  Gabrielle 
Bagola,  Noelle  Bagola,  Natalia  Bagola,  Tianna  Young,  Tymira  young,  and 
Matthias  Nabahe. 

Should  friends  desire,  they  may  visit  with  the  family,  and  contributions 
may  be  made,  at  the  Naschitti  Chapter  house  today,  Thursday,  May  24, 
between  6 and  9 p.m. 

A viewing  will  be  held  from  9 to  10  a.m.  Friday,  May  25,  at  the  Church 
of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saint  in  Shiprock,  with  services  beginning 
at  10  a.m.  Alfred  will  be  laid  to  rest  at  the  family  cemetery  in  Dzil 
litsoi  area  of  Naschitti.  Friends  and  family  will  be  welcome  at  the 
Nabahe' s Naschitti  residence  following  burial  services. 

Alfred  is  in  the  care  of  Desert  View  Funeral  Home  of  Shiprock,  North  U.S. 
Hwy . 491,  (505)  368-4607. 

May  25,  2007 

Betty  Tom 

Lower  Fruitland 

Oct.  10,  1912  - May  23,  2007 

Betty  Tom,  94,  went  back  with  her  Heavenly  Father  on  Wednesday,  May  23, 
2007,  at  Northern  Navajo  Medical  Center  in  Shiprock.  She  was  born  Oct.  10, 
1912,  in  Burnham,  to  Hosteen  T.  Begay  and  Bay-Gashihi  L.  Benally. 

Betty  was  a caring  and  loving  grandmother  and  mother.  She  was  also  a 
good  weaver  and  silversmith. 

She  is  survived  by  her  daughters,  Irene  Hogue,  Irene  Tom,  Fannie  Hogue, 
and  loAnn  Tom;  grandchildren,  Diane  Thomas,  Sandra  Hosease,  Bobby  Hogue, 

Bob  Hogue,  Lucinda  Hogue,  Sarah  Hogue,  Eric  Hogue,  Ursula  Hogue,  and 
Derrick  Hogue;  her  great-grandchildren  are  Isaiah  Thomas,  Yoshina  Thomas, 
Mikhalia  Thomas,  Dakota  Thomas,  Rashida  Thomas,  Chenoa  Thomas,  Andrea 
Tsosie,  Sonya  Hogue,  Sondra  Hogue,  Rhonda  Johnson,  Rolando  Johnson,  and 
Kiersten  Hogue.  Her  great  children  are  Isaac  Thomas,  Ian  Thomas,  and  Zack 
Thomas;  And  numerous  nephews  and  nieces. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Hosteen  T.  Begay,  and  Bay- 
Gashihi  L.  Benally;  husband,  Billy  Tom;  son,  Leo  Tom;  brothers,  Jerome 
Howe,  and  Everett  Howe  Sr.;  sisters,  Dorothy  Howe,  and  Mary  Manuelito; 
grandsons,  Jimmie  Ford,  Vernon  Hogue,  and  Ribbon  Hogue;  and  granddaughter, 
Susan  Hogue. 

Services  are  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  May  26,  at  First  United  Methodist 
Church  in  Ojo  Amarillo.  The  Rev.  Donald  Pope,  the  Rev.  Fred  Yazzie,  and 
LaVonne  Lamone  will  be  officiating. 

Interment  will  be  at  Shiprock  Community  Cemetery. 

Reception  will  be  at  First  United  Methodist  Church  in  Ojo  Amarillo. 

Betty  is  in  the  care  of  Cope  Memorial  Kirtland  Chapel,  458  County  Road 
6100,  (505)  598-9636. 

Dickie  Silas 
Aneth,  Utah 

Dec.  25,  1924  - May  23,  2007 

Dickie  Silas,  82,  passed  away  in  Cortez,  Colo.,  on  Wednesday,  May  23, 
2007.  He  was  born  in  Aneth,  Utah,  on  Dec.  25,  1924,  to  Richard  B.  Silas 
and  lane  Bylilly. 

He  was  a faithful  member  of  the  Bahi  Faith  Church. 

He  is  survived  by  his  family:  Thomas  Holley  of  Montezuma  Creek,  Utah, 
Richard  Silas  of  Aneth,  Louise  Edgington  of  Glenwood  Springs,  Colo., 
Mitchell  Silas  of  Glenwood  Springs,  Marie  Yazzie  of  Aneth,  Esther  Silas  of 
Aneth,  Nancy  Whitehorse  of  Farmington,  Wallace  Silas  of  Glenwood  Springs, 
Rita  Hernandez  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  and  Vera  Yazzie  of  Farmington.  He  has  35 
grandchildren  and  32  great-grandchildren . A sister  and  brother,  Mary  Silas 
Claw  of  Aneth,  and  Billy  Silas. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents:  Richard  B.  and  lane  B.  Silas; 
sister,  Lena  Silas  Mitchell;  and  brothers,  Robert  N.  Silas,  and  Doe  Silas. 

Services  are  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  May  26,  at  Cope  Memorial  Kirtland 


Chapel . 

Interment  will  be  at  Green  lawn  Cemetery  in  Farmington. 

Dickie  is  under  the  care  of  Cope  Memorial  Kirtland  Chapel,  458  CR  6100, 
Kirtland,  New  Mexico  87417  (505)  598-9636. 

May  26,  2007 

Eric  Silversmith 

West  Iordan,  Utah 

Feb.  7,  1979  - May  21,  2007 

Eric  Silversmith,  28,  left  this  world  to  be  with  loved  ones  on  Monday, 
May  21,  2007,  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  He  was  born  Feb.  7,  1979,  in  Gallup 
to  RoyLee  and  Victoria  Silversmith  of  West  Iordan,  Utah. 

Eric  is  survived  by  his  brothers,  Sheldon  and  Shayne  Silversmith  of  Salt 
Lake  City;  sisters.  Shannon  Silversmith  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  Sherree 
Silversmith  of  West  Jordan;  nieces  and  nephews,  (twins)  Khayah  and  Khayden 
Roberts,  Marcus  Roberts,  and  Kandise  Archuleta,  all  of  Salt  Lake  City;  and 
numerous  other  nieces  and  nephews. 

Eric  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  great-grandmothers,  Juanita  and  Amy 
Bitsilly;  and  grandparents,  Frank  and  Mary  Silversmith  of  Wide  Ruins,  Ariz 

Eric  was  loved  very  much  and  will  be  greatly  missed  by  all.  He  brought 
great  joy  and  laughter  to  his  family.  He  also  loved  participating  in  his 
Special  Olympics,  watching  the  Utah  Jazz  and  the  Utah  Utes  basketball 
games . 

Viewing  will  be  Saturday,  May  26,  from  9 to  10  a.m.  at  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  in  Toadlena,  with  services  beginning  at 
10  a.m.  First  Counselor  R.B.  Foutz  will  conduct.  Interment  will  follow  at 
the  Grey  Mesa  family  cemetery. 

The  family  wishes  to  express  their  grateful  appreciation  to  the  doctors, 
nurses  and  social  workers  at  the  Primary  Children's  Hospital  in  Salt  Lake 
City;  and  to  all  the  family  members,  relatives,  and  friends;  and  to  the 
staff  at  Desert  View  Funeral  Home  in  Shiprock. 

Eric  is  in  the  care  of  Desert  View  Funeral  Home  of  Shiprock,  North  U.S. 
Hwy . 491,  (505)  368-4607. 

Copyright  c.  2007  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a MediaNews  Group  Newspaper. 

May  22,  2007 
Ella  Slinkey 

FORT  DEFIANCE  - Funeral  services  for  Ella  M.  Slinkey,  80,  will  be  at 
1 p.m.  Wednesday,  May  23  at  Our  Lady  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  Fort 
Defiance.  Gilbert  Schneider,  OFM,  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in 
the  Fort  Defiance  Cemetery. 

A rosary  will  be  recited  at  7 p.m.  today.  May  22  at  Rollie  Mortuary. 

Slinkey  died  May  19  in  Albuquerque.  She  was  born  May  16,  1927  in  Blue 
Canyon,  Ariz.  into  the  Bitter  Water  Clan  for  the  Red  Running  into  the 
Water  Clan. 

Slinkey  worked  as  a nurse  at  the  Fort  Defiance  IHS  for  35  years  before 
retiring  in  1982.  She  enjoyed  traveling.  Her  hobbies  included  cooking, 
gardening,  herding  sheep,  reading,  and  spending  time  with  grandchildren 
and  great  grandchildren. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Gerald  T.  Slinkey  of  Fort  Defiance,  Eldon  A. 
Slinkey  of  Fort  Defiance,  Alonzo  P.  Slinkey  of  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  and 
Richard  Slinkey,  Jr.  of  Fort  Defiance;  daughters,  Rita  Hernasy,  Linda 
Slinkey,  both  of  Fort  Defiance;  brothers,  Peter  C.  Yazzie  of  Fort 
Defiance;  sisters,  Mary  Ann  Robbins,  Lucille  Dineyazhe,  both  of  Fort 
Defiance,  Betty  Allison  of  Tohatchi,  and  Lillian  Malone  of  Mexican 
Springs;  24  grandchildren;  34  great  grandchildren;  and  one  great-great 
grandchild . 

Slinkey  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Richard  T.  Slinkey,  Sr.; 
parents,  Onebah  and  John  E.  Watchman;  sons,  Ronald  P.  Slinkey  and  Michael 
F.  Slinkey;  brothers,  Albert  Watchman,  Charlie  Watchman,  and  Francis 
Watchman;  sisters,  Dosephine  Quiver,  Mary  Josephine  Begay,  Anna  Marie 
Shirley,  and  Alice  Notah. 


Pallbearers  will  be  Eldon  A.  Slinkey,  Gerald  T.  Slinkey,  Dwight  Slinkey, 
Chad  Slinkey,  Doe  Valdo,  and  Craig  Valdo. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  St.  Dominic  Hall,  in 
Fort  Defiance  following  services. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Bessie  Brown 

LUPTON  - Funeral  services  for  Bessie  Mitchell  Brown,  65,  will  be  at 
10  a.m.  Wednesday,  May  23  at  the  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter-Day 
Saints  in  Gallup.  President  Floward  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  on 
the  family  plot  in  Lupton. 

Brown  died  May  18  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Duly  20,  1941  in  Ft.  Wingate 
Army  Depot  into  the  Water  Flows  Together  Clan  for  the  Yucca  Fruit  Clan. 

Brown  attended  Shiprock  School,  Schemawa  High  School,  and  nursing  school 
She  was  employed  with  Lupton  Larc  Rehab  Center,  Twin  Lakes  Rehab  Center, 
and  retired  with  the  Navajo  Tribe  as  a CHR . Brown  was  Lupton  Veterans 
Association  President,  Relief  Society  President,  and  she  received  various 
awards.  She  played  a part  in  welcoming  the  "Run  for  the  Wall",  she  enjoyed 
showing  movies  for  the  community,  and  running  various  fun  nights  at  the 
Lupton  Chapter  Flouse.  Brown  enjoyed  sewing,  reading  scriptures,  writing  in 
her  journal,  playing  cards,  and  collecting  Elvis  collectibles. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Philbert  Brown  and  Ronald  Brown,  both  of 
Lupton;  daughters,  Phyllis  Brown,  Lucinda  Brown,  both  of  Lupton,  Arlene 
Hernandez  of  Mesa,  and  Cheryl  Sanchez  of  Albuquerque;  brothers,  Dohnny 
Castillo  of  Lupton,  Dimmy  Castillo  of  Page,  Ariz.,  Raymond  Castillo  of  Tse 
Bonito,  and  Dackson  Castillo  of  Lupton;  sisters,  Alice  Castillo,  Rita  Roan 
both  of  Lupton,  Annie  Castillo,  Clara  Castillo,  both  of  Phoenix,;  20 
grandchildren;  and  17  great  grandchildren. 

Brown  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Tom  Mitchell  and  Vera 
Castillo;  and  brother,  Elio  Castillo. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Randy  Penunuri,  Brian  Brown,  Alex  Brown,  Douglas 
Brown,  Fernando  Soto  Vasquez. 

The  family  will  receive  relative  and  friends  at  Lucinda  "Cindy"  Brown's 
residence  in  Lupton. 

Cope  Memorial  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

May  23,  2007 
Norman  Parker 

MANUELITO  - Funeral  services  for  Norman  Parker,  39,  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
Thursday,  May  24  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  Gallup 
Cemetery. 

Parker  died  May  19  in  Farmington.  He  was  born  August  1,  1967  in  Gallup 
into  the  Red  Running  into  Water  Clan  for  the  Towering  House  Clan. 

Parker  was  employed  by  Big  Mikes  Rental  and  enjoyed  sports. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Beatrice  Myers;  father,  Herman  Parker; 
brothers,  Richard  Parker,  Leroy  Parker,  and  Patrick  Parker,  all  of 
Mentmore;  sisters,  Sandra  Parker  of  Gallup,  Cynthia  Dohn  of  Red  Rock, 

Angie  Parker  of  Mentmore,  and  Gaynell  Parker  of  Albuquerque;  grandfather, 
Curley  Sampson. 

Parker  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Gracie  Sampson  Parker. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Richard  Parker,  Leroy  Parker,  Patrick  Parker,  Robert 
Dones,  Danny  Sampson,  and  Dasper  Dackson. 

Cope  Memorial  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

May  24,  2007 
Alfred  Nabahe 

SHIPROCK  - Funeral  services  for  Alfred  Nabahe,  66,  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
Friday,  May  25  at  the  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints  in 
Shiprock.  Burial  will  be  at  the  family  cemetery  in  Naschitti. 

Visitation  will  be  from  9 to  10  at  the  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter- 
Day  Saints. 

Nabahe  died  May  21  in  Shiprock.  He  was  born  Dune  2,  1940  in  Tohatchi 
into  the  Red  Running  into  the  Water  Clan  for  the  Within  his  Clover  Clan. 


Nabahe  joined  the  Army  in  1963  and  was  honorably  discharged  in  1968.  He 
was  employed  briefly  with  Kerr-McGee  and  retired  after  34  years  of  service 
with  Four  Corners  Power  Plant.  Nabahe  enjoyed  reading,  hunting,  cooking, 
barbecuing,  camping,  word  crafting,  gardening,  wildlife  viewing,  and 
spending  time  with  his  grandchildren.  He  was  a very  giving  man. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Eleanor  Nabahe  of  Shiprock;  sons,  Lanier 
Nabahe  of  Dolores,  Colo,  and  Matthew  Nabahe  of  Shiprock;  daughters.  Dr. 
April  Nabahe  of  Gallup  and  Tasia  Nabahe  of  Beclabito,  NM;  brothers, 

Anthony  Nabahe  of  Shiprock  and  Kenneth  Nabahe  of  Teec  Nos  Pos,  Ariz.; 
sisters,  Duanita  Nabahe  of  Naschitti,  Nellie  Witherspoon  of  Eatonville, 
Wash.,  and  Gloria  Nabahe  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  and  six  grandchildren. 

Nabahe  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Dacquin  Nabahe,  Sr.  and 
Flora  Belle  Nabahe;  brothers,  Dacquin  Nabahe,  Dr.,  Truman  Nabahe,  Paul 
Nabahe,  Doe  Nabahe,  and  Chee  Nabahe;  and  sister.  Dean  Nabahe. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Nabahe' s residence 
in  Naschitti  following  services. 

Edith  Hunt 

TWO  GREY  HILLS  - Funeral  services  for  Edith  A.  Hunt,  79,  will  be  at 
10  a.m.  Friday,  May  25  at  the  Assembly  of  God  Church  in  Newcomb,  NM. 

Burial  will  follow  at  the  Old  Cemetery  in  Todalena,  NM. 

Hunt  was  born  October  10,  1927  in  Todalena. 

Survivors  include  her  husband.  Dames  Hunt,  Sr. 

May  25,  2007 

Linda  Begaye 

BREADSPRINGS  - Funeral  services  for  Linda  K.  Begaye,  49,  will  be  at 
10  a.m.  Saturday,  May  26  at  Rollie  Mortuary.  Burial  will  follow  at  Sunset 
Memorial  Park. 

Begaye  was  born  February  25,  1958  into  the  Sagebrush  Hill  Clan  for  the 
Bitter  Water  Clan. 

Begaye  attended  Iyanbito  Headstart,  Ft.  Wingate  Elem.,  Church  Rock  Elem. 
LDS  placement  program,  Gallup  High  School-class  of  1976,  and  UNM  with  a 
Bachelors  degree  in  Social  Services.  She  was  employed  with  the  Navajo 
Nation  Social  Services  and  Dept,  of  Transportation,  National  Indian  Youth 
Council,  and  BIA,  Dept,  of  Interior  Human  Resources.  Begaye' s hobbies 
included  princess  house  consulting,  ranching,  crocheting,  sewing,  playing 
the  clarinet  and  piano,  walking,  reading,  and  being  with  her  grandchildren 
Survivors  include  her  husband,  Raymond  L.  Begaye  of  Breadsprings;  sons, 
Rory  A.  Begaye  and  Alec  R.  Begaye  both  of  Breadsprings;  daughters, 

Kimberly  K.  Begaye  and  Casey  L.  Begaye  both  of  Breadsprings;  brothers, 

Dohn  King  of  Albuquerque,  Irwin  King,  Dr.  of  Iyanbito,  and  Alvin  King  of 
Iyanbito;  sisters,  Deannie  King  of  Ft.  Wingate,  Beverly  Arviso  of  Iyanbito 
and  Carline  Murphy  of  Ft.  Wingate;  grandparents,  Arthur  and  Flora  Endito 
and  George  and  Marie  King;  two  grandchildren. 

Begaye  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Irwin  King,  Sr.  and  Betsy 
King. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Andre  King,  Mike  Murphy,  Marvin  Murphy,  Sylvester 
Williams,  Merle  Dixon,  and  Wilbur  Murphy,  Dr. 

Rollie  Morturary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Mary  Tsosie 

TSELANI  - Funeral  services  for  Mary  Alice  Tsosie,  86,  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
Saturday,  May  26  at  the  Black  Mountain  Mission  in  Black  Mountain,  Ariz. 
Daniel  Smiley  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  a family  plot  in  Black 
Mountain . 

Tsosie  died  May  20  in  Chinle,  Ariz.  She  was  born  December  24,  1920  in 
Cottonwood,  Ariz. 

Tsosie  was  a homemaker.  She  volunteered  for  over  20  years  as  a Foster 
Grandparent  with  the  Cottonwood  Headstart.  Tsosie  was  active  with  the 
Black  Mountain  Mennonite  Church.  She  was  well  known  to  celebrities  in  New 
Mexico  and  around  the  world. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Leonard  Lee  Tsosie  of  Cottonwood  and  Glen 
Dee  Tsosie  of  Steamboat;  daughters,  Elaine  Woods  of  Cottonwood,  Lorraine 


Tso  of  Cortez,  Colo.,  and  Helen  Johnson  of  Cottonwood;  26  grandchildren; 
66  great  grandchildren;  and  22  great-great  grandchildren. 

Tsosie  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Joe  Lee  Tsosie;  parents, 
Jim  Mitchell  and  Zonnie  Brown;  daughters,  Lita  Laura  Hubbell  and  Ramona 
Tsosie;  sisters,  Adele  Mitchell  and  Dolly  Chee  Begay;  brothers,  John  Dale 
and  Alfred  Mitchell. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Wallace  Nez,  Jr.,  Marlon  Bainbridge,  Steven  Allen, 
Jr.,  Raphael  Bainbridge,  Leland  Johnson,  and  Shawn  Tsosie. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  Waterless  Mountain 
Fellowship  Church  in  Cottonwood. 

Silver  Creek  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

May  26,  2007 

Renzo  Fowler 

GALLUP  - Services  for  Renzo  Fowler,  13,  will  be  at  10  a.m.,  Monday,  May 
28  at  Rehoboth.  Pastor  Mike  Kleeberger  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow 
in  Rehoboth  Christian  Reformed  Cemetery. 

Fowler  was  born  Feb.  14,  1994  into  the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for 
the  Red  House  People  Clan. 

Fowler  was  in  the  7th  grade  in  Rehoboth  Christian  Middle  School.  He  had 
a Perfect  Attendance  Award  and  Basketball  Leadership  Award.  His  hobbies 
were  playing  chess,  board  games,  horseback  riding,  cooking,  and  helping 
his  father  with  construction  projects. 

Survivors  include  his  parents  Lisa  Fowler  and  Emmanuel  Smiley,  both  of 
Gallup;  brother  Jonas  Smiley  of  Gallup;  sisters  Ronda  Fowler,  Liza  Fowler 
Alta  Fowler,  all  of  Gallup;  grandparents  Donald  and  Nora  Jones  and  John 
and  Rose  Fowler. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  Rehoboth  Christian 
School  after  services. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Uriahas  Ortega 

FLAGSTAFF,  Aria.,  - Services  for  Uriahas  David  Ortega,  infant,  will  be 
at  10  a.m.,  Tuesday,  May  29  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel  in  Gallup.  Matthew  A. 
Ortega  and  Allen  Begay  will  officiate.  Cremation  will  take  place  at  a 
later  date. 

Ortega  died  May  22  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  May  21  in  Gallup. 

Survivors  include  his  parents  David  Ortega  and  Joan  Yazzie,  both  of 
Flagstaff;  brothers  Ryan  Harker,  Leon  Harker;  sister  Samantha  Harker; 
grandparents  Ben  and  Rosie  Yazzie,  both  of  Gallup,  Tony  Ortega  of  Phoenix 
Tina  Ortega  of  Holbrook,  Ariz. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2007  the  Gallup  Independent. 

May  22,  2007 

Gloria  Jean  Tabbee  Checora,  age  58,  passed  away  on  May  16,  2007 

Gloria  Jean  Tabbee  Checora,  age  58,  of  Randlett,  died  May  16,  2007  at 
home  after  a long  illness. 

She  was  born  January  23,  1949  in  Fort  Duchesne  to  Wallace  and  Arlyne 
Myore  Tabbee.  She  married  Stanford  Checora,  Sr.  November  10,  2000  at  the 
Community  Pentecostal  Church  on  Whiterocks  Road. 

Gloria  enjoyed  fishing,  camping,  cooking  and  was  a pretty  good  mechanic 
She  liked  to  walk,  hike,  exercise  and  be  in  the  mountains.  She  had  a 
number  of  dogs  that  she  always  liked  and  her  favorite  dog  was  named  Lucky 
She  especially  enjoyed  visiting  her  kids  and  grandchildren . 

She  is  survived  by  husband,  Stanford,  of  Randlett;  sons  and  daughters, 
Michaelene  (Nelson)  Cesspooch,  Fort  Duchesne;  Michelle  (Israel)  Soto, 
Roosevelt;  Alonzo  Jim  II,  "Juice",  Randlett;  Alonzo  Jim  III  "Crazy",  Salt 
Lake  City;  Nicole  (Isaac)  Jim,  Fort  Duchesne;  17  grandchildren, 
stepchildren,  Raylayne  (Gary)  Trujillo,  Hilltop,  Youvella  Checora, 
Yellowstone  Subdivision,  John  Renwick,  Vernal;  Valencia  Reed,  Cedarview; 
Stanford  Checora,  Jr.,  Vernal. 


She  is  also  survived  by  sister,  Lela  Horrocks,  Salt  Lake,  sisters-in-law 
Lydia  Watts,  Pauline  Black  and  Angela  Shavanaux,  and  numerous  nephews  and 
nieces . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  sons,  Stephan  Reed,  and  Benji 
Murray;  and  brothers  and  sisters,  Alvin,  John,  Clyde,  Willard,  Dulia, 
Angie,  Mary  Louise,  Viola,  Victoria,  and  twin  baby  sisters. 

Funeral  services  were  held  Monday,  May  21,  at  10  a.m.  at  the  Holy  Spirit 
Episcopal  Church  in  Randlett. 

Burial  was  in  the  Randlett  Cemetery  under  direction  of  the  Hullinger 
Mortuary . 

Copyright  c.  2007  Uintah  Basin  Standard/Roosevelt,  UT. 

May  24,  2007 
Sarah  Louise  Luke 

WAPATO  - Sarah  Louise  Luke.  Born  to  Darrel  Ross  and  Dana  Kim  (lames) 

Luke  on  March  20,  1973  in  Yakima,  WA.  Reunited  with  at'way  Kristina  on  May 
19,  2007  in  Wapato,  WA. 

Daughter,  sister,  friend  and  most  significantly,  mother.  Sarah  is 
survived  by  sons,  William  "Billy"  of  Spanaway,  WA,  Robert  "Timmy"  and 
Cristopher  Luke,  both  of  the  family  home;  adopted  sons,  lay'D  Wak  Wak  and 
loel  Burdeau  of  Wapato,  WA;  sister,  Glori  (Ted)  and  children  Allanah  and 
Darrel  of  Wapato,  WA;  sister,  Kimberly  (Moses)  and  children  Trevor,  Maiah 
and  Keiana  of  Spanaway,  WA;  brother,  Kevin  (Anna)  and  children  Nathan  and 
Kristina  of  Oahu,  Hawaii;  grandfather,  William  lames  of  Wapato,  WA;  and 
numerous  aunts,  uncles,  cousins  and  friends.  Sarah  is  further  survived  by 
the  many  children  of  the  Valley  to  whom  she  dedicated  her  final  years.  She 
leaves  behind  the  children  of  her  family  daycare  on  Couch  Lane  in  Wapato: 
Grant,  Douglas,  laydin,  laryn,  Allison,  Mariah,  Caludgrio,  Everett,  Dillon 
Collin,  Luana,  lacelyn,  lacoby,  lessandra,  1R  and  Avery.  Sarah  will  also 
be  greatly  missed  on  the  sidelines  of  the  basketball  court  where  she 
happily  volunteered  her  time  and  resources  to  coach  the  Yakama  Boyz  2nd 
grade  AAU  basketball  team  and  manage  the  5th  grade  Wapato  Lil'  Cubs. 

Sarah  was  raised  and  educated  in  the  Wapato  area.  She  later  attended 
YVCC  and  CWU  in  pursuit  of  a political  science  degree.  However,  the  call 
to  serve  the  children  was  too  great  and  she  turned  her  life's  work  to 
providing  for  the  daily  safety  and  welfare  of  her  own  children  as  well  as 
that  of  her  numerous  nieces  and  nephews.  She  taught  them  to  care  for  one 
another  and  to  be  responsible  for  their  young  lives  while  still 
maintaining  the  laughter  and  joy  necessary  to  live  happily.  While 
contentedly  speaking  the  standard  first  words  of  "please"  and  "thank  you", 
her  babies  soon  learned  that  the  most  effective  phrase  was  "Sarah  is  the 
best ! " 

Sarah  was  without  a doubt  the  heart  of  our  often  too-busy  lives.  It  was 
her  insistence  on  operating  behind  the  scenes  that  enabled  her  fellow 
mothers  to  pursue  careers,  seek  educations,  organize  family  functions  and 
attend  school  events  safe  in  the  knowledge  that  our  children  were  housed 
in  the  loving  arms  of  their  Auntie  Sarah.  The  chasm  of  her  forthcoming 
absence  is  unimaginable  in  its  magnitude.  The  day-to-day  worries  already 
voiced  by  our  young  children  serve  to  remind  us  to  rejoice  in  the  purity 
of  the  innocence  she  often  shared  with  them.  After  all,  what  could  be  more 
important  than  knowing  "who  is  going  to  pick  me  up  if  I miss  the  bus?"  or 
"who  will  keep  score  at  our  games?" 

Sarah  is  preceded  in  death  by  her  younger  sister,  Kristina  Lynn  Luke, 
and  grandmothers,  Aurelia  Ross  and  Gloria  Ganuelas  Shilow. 

Dressing  services  for  Sarah  were  held  at  1:00  p.m.  on  Monday  May  21, 

2007  at  Merritt  Funeral  Home  in  Wapato.  Following  the  dressing  service, 
she  was  moved  to  the  family  home  at  121  Couch  Lane  for  overnight  services. 
Funeral  services  will  commence  at  8:00  a.m.  on  Tuesday  May  22nd  at  the  All 
Nations  Center  on  Ashue  Road.  Burial  will  follow  at  Reservation  Community 
Memorial  Park  on  West  Wapato  Road. 


May  28,  2007 


Donald  Goodwin 

Donald  Goodwin,  74,  of  Yakima  died  Wednesday  at  Yakima  Valley  Memorial 
Hospital . 

He  was  born  in  Bremer,  Wash.,  and  worked  as  a schoolteacher  for  most  of 
his  life,  mainly  in  the  Granger  School  District  and  the  Yakama  Tribal 
School.  Survivors  include  a daughter,  Lori  Goodwin  of  Selah;  two  sons, 
Steve  Goodwin  of  Yakima  and  Mike  Goodwin  of  Selah;  a sister  Marie  Kelly  of 
Randall,  Wash.;  a brother,  Richard  Goodwin  of  Centralia,  Wash,  and  five 
grandchildren . 

A memorial  service  is  pending  and  will  be  handled  by  Merritt  Funeral 
Home. 

Copyright  c.  2007  Yakima  Herald-Republic/Yakima,  WA. 

May  25,  2007 

Deann  Fay  (Moss)  Makeshine 

ETHETE  - Funeral  services  for  Deann  Fay  (Moss)  Makeshine,  40,  will  be 
held  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  May  26,  2007,  at  Blue  Sky  Hall  at  Ethete.  Burial 
will  be  in  the  Friday  cemetery  at  Ethete. 

Evening  service  will  be  held  today  at  Blue  Sky  Hall  with  a wake  to 
follow  at  the  family  residence,  356  Blue  Sky  Highway,  Ethete. 

She  died  May  21,  2007,  from  a traffic  accident. 

She  was  born  May  17,  1967,  to  the  late  Charles  and  Kathleen  Moss. 

She  graduated  from  Wyoming  Indian  High  School  in  1985  and  attended 
Central  Wyoming  College.  She  received  her  nurse's  assistant  certificate  in 
1987. 

She  worked  at  Westward  Heights  Care  Center  for  16  years. 

She  was  currently  employed  with  Wind  River  Health  Care  Center. 

She  enjoyed  reading,  taking  walks  and  just  being  outdoors. 

Survivors  include  her  children,  Kacy  Rae  Taylor  and  Dennis  Makeshine,  a 
brohter,  Duane  Moss;  sisters,  Damie  Moss,  Tacey  Abeyta  and  her  husband, 
Jennifer  Moss  and  Mike  Makeshine,  Denise  MOss,  Paula  McAdams  and  her 
husband;  a grandson,  aunts  and  uncles,  nieces  and  nephews. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  a brother,  Charles  Moss  Dr., 
grandparents,  Dennis  and  Cathleen  Bender  and  Wyoma  and  Paul  Moss  Sr.; 
uncles  and  aunts. 

Services  are  provided  by  Wind  Dancer  Funeral  Home  of  Fort  Washakie. 

Copyright  c.  2007  Casper  Star-Tribune  published  by  Lee  Publications,  Inc., 
a subsidiary  of  Lee  Enterprises,  Incorporated. 

May  22,  2007 

Travis  Lee  Big  Man 

CROW  AGENCY  - Travis  Lee  Big  Man,  32,  of  Crow  Agency,  died  tragically  in 
a train-pedestrian  accident,  Saturday  afternoon.  May  19,  2007,  south  of 
Lodge  Grass.  He  was  born  Nov.  28,  1974,  in  Crow  Agency,  a son  of  Alden  and 
Peggy  Little  Light  Big  Man,  Sr.  He  grew  up  in  the  Crow  Agency  area  and 
received  his  education  at  the  St.  Xavier  Mission  School  and  Hardin  High 
School.  Following  his  education,  he  married  Dody  Brien. 

Travis  was  a member  of  the  Catholic  Church,  Big  Lodge  Clan  and  was  a 
child  of  the  Greasy  Mouth  Clan.  In  his  younger  days,  he  was  a champion  AAU 
wrestler  and  traditional  dancer.  As  he  grew  older,  he  enjoyed  horseback 
riding,  basketball,  listening  to  music  and  fixing  cars. 

His  mother  and  grandparents,  Ernest  and  Theresa  Holds,  Sr.  and  Arthur 
and  Hannah  Big  Man  preceded  Travis  in  death. 

Survivors  include  the  mother  of  his  children,  Dody;  a daughter,  Chantina 
and  a son,  Adraino;  his  father,  Alden  "Poncho"  Big  Man,  Sr.;  sister,  Nina 
(Eli)  Bird  in  Ground;  brothers,  Gary  and  Alden  (Luzenia)  Big  Man,  Dr.;  his 
grandparents.  Rose  Chavez,  Ruth  House  Alden,  Richard  Little  Light,  Dr.,  Ed 
Little  Light,  Sr.,  Henry  and  Theresa  Reed;  his  great  grandmother,  Ruth 
Backbone  Alden;  his  aunts,  Doan  Big  Medicine,  Victoria  (Charles)  Brown, 
Shirley  (Mac)  Bad  Bear,  Una  (Eugene)  Smith,  Vina  (Richard)  White,  Victoria 
Holds,  Marie  (Buddy)  Rogers,  Ferrell  White  Hip,  Colleen  (Marlon)  Black 


Eagle,  Beverly  Big  Man,  Ann  (Gary  Dean)  Little  Light,  Nita  (Darrick)  Nez, 
Susan  (Aaron)  Red  Star,  Dana  Alden,  and  Rosella  (Ike)  Shane;  his  uncles, 

Tim  and  Ben  (Aldora)  Big  Man,  Henry  and  Richard  Little  Light  III,  George 
Brown,  III,  A1  and  Ernest  Holds,  Dr.,  Pat  (Carol),  Aaron  (Martha)  and  Leon 
(Mary)  Alden;  numerous  nieces  and  nephews;  as  well  as  his  extended  family 
including  the  Big  Man,  Little  Light,  Alden,  Reed,  Holds,  Don't  Mix,  Gun 
Shows,  Big  Lake,  Bird  in  Ground,  Dackson,  Fire  Crow,  Morning,  Well  Known, 
Passes,  Falls  Down,  Smells,  Stray  Calf,  He  Does  It,  Bull  Chief,  Hogan, 
Chavez,  Yellowmule,  Couture,  Howe,  Williamson,  Spint,  Mountain  Sheep, 
Deputee,  LaForge,  Big  Medicine,  North  Dakota  relatives  White  Shirt, 
Grinnell,  Hall,  Stevenson,  Young  Bear,  Fredericks,  Baker,  Hart  and  Peltier 
families . 

Rosary  will  be  recited  4 p.m.  Tuesday,  May  22,  in  the  Bullis  Funeral 
Chapel.  Funeral  mass  will  be  celebrated  10  a.m.  Wednesday,  May  23,  in  the 
Crow  Agency  St.  Dennis  Catholic  Church.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Crow 
Agency  Cemetery. 

Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the  arrangements . 

May  23,  2007 
Phillip  Whiteman  Sr. 

LAME  DEER  - Northern  Cheyenne  Chief  Phillip  Whiteman,  Sr.  died 
peacefully  at  his  home  east  of  Lame  Deer,  May  21,  2007. 

Traditional  wake  service  will  be  at  7 p.m.  Thursday,  May  24,  at  his  home. 
Funeral  services  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Friday,  May  25,  in  the  Allen  Rowland 
Gymnasium. 

Interment  will  follow  in  the  Family  Cemetery  near  Busby. 

Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

May  26,  2007 

Dennis  Bruce  Shoulderblade 

LAME  DEER  - Dennis  Bruce  Shoulderblade,  age  58,  of  Muddy  Cluster,  Lame 
Deer,  passed  away  May  23,  2007. 

Dennis  was  born  May  30,  1948,  at  Crow  Agency.  His  Indian  name  is  A'Noe 
which  means  "Hawk"  given  to  him  by  his  uncle  Alfred.  He  was  raised  by  his 
late  uncle  and  aunt,  Alfred  and  Mary  Sponge  at  Rabbit  Town,  Ashland,  where 
they  raised  Dennis  in  the  Northern  Cheyenne  tradition.  They  taught  him  the 
language  of  his  tribe,  and  he  is  still  a fluent  speaker  of  the  Northern 
Cheyenne  language.  He  attended  St.  Labre  schools  up  until  his  senior  year 
when  he  transferred  to  Busby  High  School  where  he  graduated.  When  he  was 
in  junior  high  school  Dennis  lived  with  his  dad  and  stepmother  at  the 
Teepee  Ranch  along  the  Tongue  River  and  worked  the  ranch  with  them.  While 
living  with  them,  he  would  hitchhike  and  even  walked  to  St.  Labre  to 
attend  church  every  Sunday.  He  excelled  in  football  and  track  at  St.  Labre 
in  the  sprinting  events,  especially  the  220  yard  dash.  During  the  summer 
months  Dennis,  along  with  his  dad,  brothers,  adopted  brothers  and  his 
sister  would  move  their  cattle  herd  from  the  Tongue  River  up  to  the  summer 
pasture  at  the  head  of  Kelty  Creek  where  they  camped  out  the  whole  summer. 
It  was  here  that  they  built  a cabin,  arena,  corrals  and  established  water 
springs  for  the  cattle  and  horses.  During  the  summers  of  junior  high  and 
high  school  years,  Dennis  loved  to  chase,  trap  and  catch  the  wild  horses 
around  Kelty  Creek,  Logging  Creek  and  Crazy  Head.  They  later  trained, 
branded  and  rode  the  horses.  He  went  on  to  attend  Haskell  Indian  Dunior 
College,  where  he  played  football  and  ran  track.  It  was  here  that  he 
became  a certified  plumber. 

Dennis  served  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribal  Council  for  four  years. 

From  there,  he  went  to  work  for  the  Morning  Star  Construction  as  a 
dependable  and  strong  construction  manager  on  several  projects,  including 
the  Sr.  Citizen  Center  in  Billings,  a building  at  the  Sheridan,  Wyo., 
airport.  Lame  Deer  Clinic,  Soaring  Eagle  Center  at  Ashland,  20  houses  at 
Lame  Deer  and  50  houses  at  Hays/Lodge  Pole.  In  addition,  he  worked  as  a 
Timber  Thinning  Crew  Boss  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation. 

Dennis  was  preceded  in  death  by  Alfred  and  Mary  Sponge  (uncle/aunt), 
Claudia  Shoulderblade  (mother),  Ivan  and  Pauline  Small  (father/stepmother) , 


Pius  and  Ethel  Shoulderblade  (grandparents) , and  Tom  and  Josephine  Rondo- 
Small  (grandparents);  Victor,  Ed,  Max,  Josephine  and  Ralph  Small 
(aunt/uncles).  He  is  survived  by  his  children,  Stacey  (Ed)  Joiner,  Vaughn 
(Rainey),  Denise,  Jarvis,  and  Dennis,  Jr.  Shoulderblade.  His  grandchildren 
are  Sutherland,  Noah,  Damon,  Kendell,  Demery,  Javaun,  Caitlin  and  Anna. 

His  aunts/uncles  are  Wendell,  Fern  and  Thomas  Shoulderblade,  and  Thomas  Jr 
, Horace,  Melvin,  Clinton  and  Johnny  Small.  He  is  also  survived  by  his 
brothers/sisters  who  are  Ruby  (Larry)  Hart  of  Crabtree,  Pa.,  Simon  (Mary) 
Small  of  Jemez  Pueblo,  N.M.,  Ivan  (Lucille)  Small  of  Poplar,  Blaine 
(Beldean),  John  (Francine),  Henry  (Sarah)  Small,  Veronica  (Sid)  Small- 
Eastman,  all  from  Lodge  Grass,  Walter  Black  Wolf  Lame  Deer  and  Joe  and 
Pete  Bruisedhead  of  Stand  Off,  Alberta,  Canada  (adopted  brothers).  Please 
accept  our  apologies  if  we  have  forgotten  anyone,  as  we  have  such  a large 
family. 

A wake  will  be  held  Sunday,  May  27,  beginning  at  7 p.m.,  at  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  Catholic  Church  in  Lame  Deer.  Funeral  services  will  be  held 
Monday,  May  28,  at  10  a.m.,  at  the  Blessed  Sacrament  Catholic  Church,  with 
burial  following  in  the  Ed  Small  Cemetery,  south  of  Busby. 

Stevenson  and  Sons  Funeral  Home  of  Forsyth  is  in  charge  of  these 
arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2007  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
Golden  Triangle  On-Line  Obituaries 

The  following  obituaries  appeared  in  the  Cut  Bank  Pioneer  Press, 

Shelby  Promoter,  Valierian  or  Glacier  Reporter  this  week. 

May  23,  2007 

Rosella  Bingham 

Rosella  Buel  Bingham  passed  away  Oct.  27,  2006,  at  the  Alaska  Native 
Medical  Center  in  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

A memorial  service  for  Rosella  will  be  held  at  1 p.m.  Sunday,  May  27,  at 
the  Holy  Family  Mission.  A reception  will  be  held  afterward  at  the  home  of 
Ozzie  Williamson  on  Two  Medicine. 

Born  in  Browning  June  19,  1933,  to  Edgar  Buel  and  Nellie  Grant  Buel,  she 
was  a 1950  graduate  of  Browning  High  School.  Rosella  lived  and  was  raised 
near  the  Holy  Family  Mission  on  Two  Medicine  where  her  parents  and 
grandparents,  Richard  and  Rose  Grant,  and  other  family  members  lived.  She 
loved  to  tell  stories  about  that  time  in  her  life  with  her  Tatsey  and 
Grant  cousins.  She  was  especially  fond  of  her  cousins  Rita  and  Imelda. 

In  1953  she  married  Russell  Bingham  of  Cut  Bank.  He  was  a career  U.S. 
Marine  and  Rosella  often  had  to  manage  her  family  by  herself  while  he 
served  around  the  world.  They  had  two  children,  Leroy  Bingham  of  Billings 
and  Valerie  Gilstrap  of  Port  Orchard,  Wash. 

Rosella  was  a licensed  cosmetologist  and  taught  cosmetology  in  Alaska 
after  her  husband  retired  from  the  Marine  Corps.  She  also  worked  as  a 
telephone  operator  until  her  retirement.  She  was  an  accomplished  artist 
and  traveled  widely  with  her  husband. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents  and  both  siblings,  Mary  Faith 
Hipp  and  Kenneth  Buel.  Besides  her  two  children,  Rosella  leaves  her 
husband  of  more  than  50  years,  eight  grandchildren,  10  great  grandchildren 
many  nieces  and  nephews  and  many  friends  around  the  world. 

Copyright  c.  2007  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 

May  22,  2007 

Jonathan  Arrow  Top  Knot 

BROWNING  - Jonathan  Arrow  Top  Knot,  20,  of  Browning,  died  Saturday  of 
injuries  received  in  a car  accident. 

Wake  is  in  progress  at  Glacier  Homes  Community  Center,  and  rosary  is  7 p 
m.  Thursday  at  the  center.  His  funeral  is  2 p.m.  Friday  at  Lit-tle  Flower 
Parish  in  Browning,  with  burial  in  Willow  Creek  Cemetery.  Foster  and 
Spotted  Eagle  Tribal  Wake  Center  is  handling  arrange-ments . 


Survivors,  all  of  Browning,  include  his  parents,  Earl  "Cookie"  and  Rose 
Arrow  Top  Knot;  brothers  Steve  After  Buffalo,  Duane  After  Buf-falo,  Leslie 
Arrow  Top,  Dustin  Arrow  Top  and  Isiah  Mad  Plume;  and  his  grandmother, 
Margaret  Kicking  Woman. 

Ryan  D.  Valdez 

ROCKY  BOY  - Ryan  D.  "Ry-Bear"  Valdez,  21,  of  Rocky  Boy,  who  enjoyed 
listening  to  music,  spending  time  with  friends  and  skateboard-ing,  died  of 
complications  from  surgery  Sunday  at  a Great  Falls  hospital. 

Wake  is  in  progress  at  Rocky  Boy  Catholic  Church.  His  funeral  is  10  a.m. 
today  at  the  church,  with  burial  in  the  Meyers  family  cemetery.  Holland  & 
Bonine  Funeral  Home  is  handling  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  his  mother  and  stepfather,  Michelle  and  Dames  Harris 
of  Rockingham,  N.C.;  his  father  and  stepmother  Henry  and  Carol  Mae  Valdez 
Sr.  of  Pueblo,  Colo.;  brothers  Henry  Valdez  Dr.  and  Tyler  Valdez,  both  of 
Rockingham;  grandparents  Mike  and  Dudy  Badgley  of  Havre,  Louis  Sutherland 
of  Rocky  Boy,  and  Henry  and  Cecelia  Valdez  of  Pueblo;  a great-grandmother. 
Rose  Valdez  of  Pueblo;  a step-great-grandfather  Elmer  Harris  of 
Rockingham;  and  a great  aunt  who  helped  raise  him,  Nadine  Oats  Sr.  of 
Rocky  Boy. 

May  27,  2007 

Robert  Moreno 

ROCKY  BOY  - Robert  "Pancho"  Moreno,  55,  of  Havre,  a former  bookkeeper 
who  enjoyed  music,  the  outdoors,  fishing,  NFL  football  and  reading,  died 
of  natural  causes  Friday  at  a Havre  hospital. 

His  wake  service  begins  at  2 p.m.  today  at  Rocky  Boy  Catholic  Church. 

His  funeral  is  10  a.m.  Monday  at  the  church,  with  burial  in  Rocky  Boy 
Cemetery.  Holland  and  Bonine  Funeral  Home  of  Havre  is  handling 
arrangements . 

Survivors  include  children  Danessa  Demontiney  of  Sacramento,  Calif., 
Dathan  Moreno  and  Heather  Moreno,  both  of  Havre,  Rhea  Hernandez  of  Seattle, 
Darren  Yazee  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  and  Connie  Moreno  of  Malta;  brothers  Larry 
"Spud"  Denny  of  Rocky  Boy,  David  Moreno  of  Chicago;  sisters  Carma  Corcoran 
of  Portland,  Ore.,  and  Donna  Glover  of  Chicago,  111;  his  stepfather,  Dack 
Hines  of  Havre;  and  21  grandchildren. 

Copyright  c.  2007  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

May  22,  2007 
Ryan  Valdez 

Ryan  D.  Valdez,  21,  of  Havre  and  Rocky  Boy  died  Sunday  morning  at 
Benefis  East  Hospital  in  Great  Falls  due  to  complications  from  surgery. 

His  wake  service  began  Monday  night  at  the  Rocky  Boy  Catholic  Church, 
with  his  funeral  service  scheduled  at  10  a.m.  today  at  the  Rocky  Boy 
Catholic  Church  with  Father  Pete  Guthneck  officiating. 

Burial  was  to  follow  at  the  Meyers  Family  Cemetery.  Ryan  was  born  March 
28,  1986,  to  Michelle  Badgley,  and  Henry  Valdez  Sr.  In  Havre. 

He  was  raised  and  educated  in  Havre,  attending  Havre  public  schools. 

Ryan  was  born  with  a rare  heart  condition.  Although  he  had  this  condition, 
it  never  slowed  him  down.  Ryan  overcame  many  obstacles  in  his  life  smiling 
the  entire  time.  Ryan  worked  various  jobs  in  Havre  at  many  fast  food 
restaurants.  He  was  a very  friendly  person  who  enjoyed  visiting  with 
people,  hanging  out  with  his  friends  and  listening  to  music.  His  passion 
in  life  was  skateboarding,  a sport  he  thoroughly  enjoyed.  Ryan  had  a way 
about  him  that  attracted  many  people.  His  nickname  was  Ry-Bear,  from  his 
grandmother  Dudy,  who  gave  that  name  to  him  at  a very  young  age  and  it 
stuck  with  him. 

Ryan  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  maternal  great-grandparents;  paternal 
grandfather;  and  cousins,  Warren  Oats  and  David  Meyers. 

Survivors  include  his  mother  and  stepfather,  Michelle  and  Dames  Harris 
of  Rockingham,  N.  C.;  father  and  stepmother,  Henry  and  Carol  Mae  Valdez  Sr. 
Of  Pueblo,  Colo.;  brothers,  Henry  Valdez  Dr.  And  Tyler  Valdez,  both  of 


Rockingham;  grandparents , Mike  and  Judy  Badgley  of  Havre,  Louis  Sutherland 
of  Rocky  Boy,  Henry  and  Cecelia  Valdez  of  Pueblo;  paternal  great- 
grandmother Rose  Valdez  of  Pueblo;  great-stepgrandfather  Elmer  Harris  of 
Rockingham;  aunt,  Monica  (A.J.)  Campbell  of  Havre;  uncle,  Michael  (Lori) 
Badgley  of  Great  Falls;  greataunt  who  helped  raise  Ryan,  Nadine  (Myron) 

Oats  Sr.  Of  Rocky  Boy;  special  cousins,  Myron  Oats  Dr.  And  Theron  Oats  of 
Rocky  Boy;  special  nephews,  Raymond  and  Carson  Campbell  of  Havre  and 
Daniel  Badgley  of  Great  Falls;  and  numerous  aunts,  uncles,  cousins,  nieces 
and  nephews. 

Services  and  arrangements  have  been  entrusted  to  Holland  and  Bonine 
Funeral  Home. 

May  24,  2007 

Alma  Cohee 

ROCKY  BOY  - Alma  Morsette  Cohee,  73,  a resident  of  Black  Eagle,  died 
Tuesday,  May  22,  2007,  at  Benefis  East  Campus  in  Great  Falls  of  natural 
causes . 

A wake  service  began  Wednesday  and  will  continue  through  today  at  the 
Rocky  Boy  Senior  Citizens  Center. 

Her  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  2 p.  m.  Friday  at  the  Rocky  Boy 
Senior  Citizens  Center. 

Burial  will  follow  at  the  Rocky  Boy  Cemetery.  A fellowship  luncheon  will 
be  held  at  the  senior  center  immediately  after  the  graveside  services. 

Alma  was  born  Nov.  16,  1933,  in  Rocky  Boy  to  Joseph  and  Ida  (Gardipee) 
Morsette.  She  attended  schools  in  Rocky  Boy  and  Flandreau,  S.D.  She  lived 
in  Helena  and  then  moved  to  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  where  she  met  and  married 
Davey  Cohee  in  1981.  Alma  had  three  passions  in  life:  decorating  her  yard, 
listening  to  Garth  Brooks  and  country  music,  and  the  most  precious  of  all 
were  her  grandchildren . 

Alma  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  two  brothers;  one  sister;  two 
children;  one  granddaughter;  and  her  husband,  Dave  Cohee. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Richard  Morsette  Sr.  Of  Helena,  Lloyd 
Morsette  of  Helena  and  Bobby  Pronteau  of  Fort  Collins,  Colo.;  daughter, 
Wilma  (Bill)  Lavenger  of  Billings;  stepsons,  Paul  Pronteau  of  Narragansett, 
R.  I.;  Charles  Pronteau  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  brothers,  Victor  (Elaine) 
Morsette  of  Pegram,  Tenn.,  Jim  (Fran)  Morsette  of  Rocky  Boy,  Richard 
Morsette  of  Rocky  Boy  and  Danny  Morsette  of  Bremerton,  Wash.;  sisters, 
Delene  Wells  of  Rocky  Boy  and  Doris  (Ted)  Gomez  of  Kyle,  Texas;  30 
grandchildren;  six  greatngrandchildren;  and  numerous  nieces,  nephews  and 
cousins . 

Arrangements  have  been  entrusted  to  Holland  and  Bonine  Funeral  Home. 

May  25,  2007 
Sarah  Doney 

Sarah  Josephine  "Blue  Sky  Girl,"  Doney,  80,  great-granddaughter  of  the 
last  Assinniboine  chief.  Chief  Nosey,  died  at  her  residence  at  the  family 
ranch  on  Beaver  Creek  east  of  Lodge  Pole  on  Wednesday,  May  23,  2007,  due 
to  natural  causes. 

Her  wake  service  will  be  today  at  7 p.m.  at  the  Medicine  Bear  Lodge  with 
funeral  services  there  Saturday  at  10  a.m.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  Doney 
Family  Cemetery  at  the  family  ranch. 

Sarah  was  born  Nov.  30,  1926,  to  Oscar  and  Ester  (Boy  Chief)  Gray.  She 
is  the  last  one  of  a family  of  eight  children.  Sarah  attended  schools  in 
Lodge  Pole,  Pierre,  S.  D.,  and  Flandreau,  S.D.,  where  she  attended  all 
four  years  of  high  school  and  graduated  as  valedictorian.  Sarah  worked  at 
Fort  Belknap  Hospital  briefly  before  meeting  Theodore  Doney,  whom  she 
married  on  Dec.  29,  1948,  in  Chinook.  They  made  their  home  in  the  Missouri 
Breaks  and  started  their  family  there.  Later  they  moved  to  the  Beaver 
Creek  area  to  ranch.  Sarah  loved  the  Lord  and  was  always  ready  to  tell 
anyone  about  the  Lord. 

Sarah  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  three  brothers;  four 
sisters;  two  grandchildren;  son,  Theodore  Doney  Jr.;  and  her  husband, 
Theodore  Doney  Sr.  In  2001. 


Survivors  include  her  sons,  Delthus  Doney,  Darrell  Doney  and  Keith  Doney 
all  of  Beaver  Creek  and  Rodney  Doney  of  Phoenix;  daughters,  Karen  Reeve  of 
Coburn  Buttes  and  Francine  Hawley  of  Hays;  seven  grandchildren;  and  nine 
greatgrandchildren . 

Copyright  c.  2007  Havre  Daily  News. 
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Anna  Ruth-Bird-Ahtanum-Dobey 

ST.  IGNATIUS  - Anna  Ruth-Bird-Ahtanum-Dobey  was  born  on  Duly  5,  1925  in 
St.  Ignatius,  Montana.  She  passed  away  on  Saturday,  April  21,  2007  at 
Emerald  Circle  Convalescent  Center  in  Wapato,  WA. 

Anna  was  a member  of  the  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribe  and  the  Catholic 
Church.  She  has  resided  in  Ronan,  MT,  Wapato,  Darrington,  Puyallup  and 
Tacoma,  WA.  She  met  and  married  Kenneth  Dobey.  Anna  enjoyed  gardening  and 
her  pets.  If  she  had  to  go  anywhere,  she  would  put  on  her  Cadillac  shoes 
and  she  was  gone. 

The  family  would  like  to  thank  the  staff  at  Emerald  Care  Convalescent 
Center,  Merritt  Funeral  Home,  Yakama  Agency,  Salish/Kootenai  Tribe, 
Puyallup  Tribe,  Tulalip  Tribe,  Yakama  Tribal  Police,  the  medical  staff  of 
the  Yakama  Tribal  Clinic  and  to  Dr.  Mark  Kozakowski  of  the  Puyallup  Tribal 
Health  Authority.  A special  thanks  to  Tina  Owens,  Sandra  Celestine,  Denny 
Celestine,  Val  Wahpat  and  all  the  cooks.  We  apologize  if  we  left  someone 
out.  Your  support  for  Anna's  family  is  greatly  appreciated. 

Anna  is  survived  by  her  daughter  Dorothy  Dohn  of  Tacoma,  her  brother 
Gene  and  his  wife  Charlotte  of  Poison,  MT,  her  grandchildren  Debbie  Pierre 
Marry  Anne  Dohn  (Doe),  Margaret  Dohn,  Leo  Dohn,  Dr.,  Delores  Dohnson 
(Tony)  all  of  Tacoma,  and  Michel  Dohn  (Becky)  of  Taholah,  WA.  She  is  also 
survived  by  16  great  grandchildren,  Traci,  Maria,  Theresa,  Beatrice, 
Regina,  Susan,  Doe,  Angel,  Angelica,  Angela,  Kortney,  Kameron,  Toni,  Derek 
Lewis  and  Wyatt,  6 great-great  grandchildren,  Tony,  Amelia,  Nicholas, 
Angeline,  Isiah  and  Kayleona,  numerous  nieces  and  nephews  and  many  dear 
friends.  Anna  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband  Kenneth  Dobey,  her 
brothers  Charlie,  Doe,  and  Frank,  her  sister  Helen,  her  sisters  Helen, 

Mary  and  Ida  and  her  parents  Nancy  Larose  and  Henry  Bird. 

Melvin  L.  Brown 

RONAN  - Melvin  L.  Brown,  82,  of  Ronan,  MT.  died  on  April  26,  2007  at  his 
home  in  Ronan. 

Melvin  was  born  on  Dec.  20,  1924  at  the  family  home  near  Poison.  He  was 
raised  and  grew  up  in  the  Poison  area. 

As  a young  man  Melvin  worked  in  Hanford,  WA.  as  a truck  driver  for  a few 
years  and  eventually  returned  to  Poison. 

He  married  Helen  Bisson  on  Duly  23,  1945. 

He  worked  in  the  timber  industry  in  various  capacities  for  several  years 
He  then  started  his  long  career  as  an  ironworker  and  worked  for  Montana 
Power  Company  and  Culbertson  Steel  in  Missoula.  He  also  owned  operated 
Brown's  Conoco  Station  at  Post  Creek  during  the  early  1960's.  Melvin 
retired  in  1983. 

He  and  Helen  took  a three-month  vacation  to  Alaska  after  his  retirement. 

Melvin  especially  loved  hunting  and  fishing.  Melvin  was  a longtime 
supporter  and  fan  of  the  Mission  Valley  Speedway  and  built  several  roll 
cages  for  local  drivers. 

Melvin  was  a member  of  the  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribe. 

He  is  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife  Helen,  an  infant  daughter  Mary 
Regina  Brown  and  2 brothers  Harry  Brown  and  Ronald  Brown. 

He  is  survived  by  his  children-  Melvin  and  Lynda  Brown  of  Pablo,  Cammie 
and  Fred  Ross  of  Ronan  and  Natalie  and  Ron  Melvin  of  Poison  and  numerous 
grandchildren  and  great  grandchildren.  He  is  also  survived  by  six  sisters- 
Dorothy  Webster  of  Ronan,  Lenore  and  Henry  Padilla  of  Ronan,  Laura  and 
Dale  Decker  of  Puyallup,WA,  Phyllis  Lester  of  Ronan,  Dune  and  Dave  Conner 
of  Tacoma,  WA  and  Irma  and  Ballard  Olquin  of  Portland,  OR  and  is  also 


survived  by  numerous  nieces,  nephews  and  other  relatives. 

The  family  would  like  to  give  a special  thank  you  to  Ann  and  Herb  Sias 
for  their  care  and  friendship  shown  to  Melvin. 

Condolences  may  also  be  sent  to  the  family  at  www.groganfuneralhome.com 

Mary  Louise  Couture  Lefthand 

Mary  Louise  Couture  LefthandPOLSON  - Our  beloved  wife,  mother,  sister, 
grandmother,  aunt  and  friend,  Mary  Louise  Couture  Lefthand,  passed  on, 
Sunday  April  22,  2007.  She  was  born  on  November  27,  1931  in  St.  Ignatius, 
at  the  Holy  Family  Hospital  to  Madeline  Phillips  and  Alexander  Couture. 

Mary  attended  school  at  the  Ursiline  School  for  eight  years  and  worked 
as  a nurse's  aide.  Mary  graduated  from  the  Flandreau  Indian  School  in  1951. 
She  married  Victor  Lefthand  on  Dune  7,  1954  and  had  two  daughters,  Verna 
Leann  and  Lauren  Gail  Lefthand.  During  the  following  years  she  had 
numerous  jobs  including  cooking  in  Libby,  while  Vic  worked  on  the  Libby 
Dam.  She  also  worked  with  the  Homemakers,  then  Lake  County  Homemakers  and 
the  elders  program  in  Elmo.  She  served  as  a tribal  court  judge,  and  served 
as  a State  Social  Service  employee,  which  led  her  to  work  in  this  same 
field  and,  following  her  good  friend  Edie  Adams,  through  the  circuit  of 
social  service  work  for  the  BIA  at  the  Flathead,  Browning,  Fort  Peck  and 
Wind  River  reservations. 

She  came  back  home  and  worked  with  Social  Services  and  then  ran  for  the 
Elmo  District  Tribal  Council  representative  where  she  served  the  community 
for  12  years. 

Mary  loved  Christmas  treeing,  picking  apples  and  huckleberries.  And  more 
recently,  she  enjoyed  gambling  and  traveling  with  her  daughter  Lauren  to 
places  such  as  Las  Vegas,  Nevada;  Bonners  Ferry,  and  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho. 

Mary  is  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents  Madeline  and  Alexander;  her 
sister,  Madeline;  grandparents,  Louis  and  Sophia  Phillips;  and  Dohn  and 
Dosephine  (Sapine)  Couture;  aunts,  Madeline  Mathias,  Mary  Eneas,  and 
Agatha  Phillips;  aunt  and  uncle  Susie  and  Doe  Couture;  and  Elizabeth  and 
Pete  Couture;  cousins,  Richard  Nichols;  Roy  Couture;  and  Regina  Matt; 
nephew  Darren  Couture;  great-great  nieces,  Tia  and  Rashaunda  Denton;  and 
many  other  beloved  family  and  friends. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband  Victor  Lefthand  of  Elmo;  daughters,  Verna 
Leann  Lefthand  of  Phoenix,  Arizona;  Lauren  Gail  Lefthand  of  Pablo;  Aunt 
Helen  Charlo  of  Elmo;  sister,  Agnes  Caye  (August)  of  Poison;  brothers, 

Wayne  Couture  (Barbara)  of  Dog  Lake;  Ignace  Couture  of  Elmo;  Edward 
Couture  (Earline)  of  Elmo;  grandson,  Brandon  Dames  of  Poison;  great 
grandchildren,  Elijah;  Tyrel;  and  Keaton;  and  many  nieces,  nephews  and 
friends . 

All  will  greatly  miss  her. 

Arrangements  were  under  the  direction  of  Grogan  Funeral  Home  in  Poison, 
MT. 

Condolences  may  be  sent  to  the  family  at  www.groganfuneralhome.com. 

Mildred  Genevieve  "Dennie"  Matt-Eder 

POLSON  - Dennie  went  home  to  be  with  the  Lord,  surrounded  by  her  family 
and  the  caring  medical  staff  of  St.  Luke  Hospital  in  the  early  morning 
hours  of  April  18,  2007.  She  was  born  August  29,  1914  in  Ronan,  MT  to  Dule 
Matt  and  Louise  Poquette-Matt  and  was  the  7th  of  10  children.  Dennie  was  a 
proud  member  of  the  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribe  and  held  her 
culture  close  to  her  heart,  willingly  sharing  her  knowledge  of  her 
traditional  lifeways  with  her  family  and  close  friends. 

At  the  age  of  5,  she  and  her  older  brother  Woodrow  (Woody),  and  younger 
brother  Wilfred  were  sent  away  to  Flandereau  Indian  School,  where  she 
received  her  education  until  she  was  12  years  of  age.  Dennie  returned  to 
the  Flathead  Reservation  and  lived  with  her  family  in  the  Docko  for  many 
years.  Eventually,  in  her  true  independence,  Dennie  embarked  on  a life 
that  was  filled  with  hard  work,  but  a life  she  found  to  be  extremely 
rewarding.  She  worked  in  the  woods  for  several  years  starting  out  as  a 
tree  skinner,  and  was  later  promoted  to  a sawyer  where  she  worked  side  by 
side  with  her  male  counterparts,  much  to  their  astonishment.  Dennie  went 
on  to  master  the  operation  of  the  skidstear  and  logging  trucks  for  her 
employer,  taking  on  these  positions  with  great  pride  for  it  was  unheard  of 


for  a woman  to  hold  such  jobs  during  that  time. 

Jennie's  love  for  the  outdoors  was  very  profound  and  it  is  because  of 
this  love  she  was  led  to  seek  work  as  a ranch  hand  on  a homestead  in 
Helmville,  MT.  Upon  meeting  the  owner  of  this  ranch,  she  had  informed  him 
that  she  needed  a job,  and  he  needed  her.  After  two  years  of  working  along 
side  this  man,  it  became  evident  to  them  both  of  them  that  they  were  well 
suited  and  had  developed  a bond  that  would  last  a lifetime. 

On  April  12,  1954,  Jennie  married  Otto  Eder.  They  lived  together  on  the 
160-acre  homestead  that  had  been  originally  settled  by  Otto's  parents. 
Together  they  built  the  homestead  into  a thriving  1,400-acre  ranch.  When 
they  had  time  between  raising  crops  and  working  their  cattle,  Jennie  and 
Otto  would  take  off  into  the  wilderness  for  weeks  at  a time,  enjoying  the 
wildlife  and  picking  huckleberries.  Both  were  avid  hunters,  but  only 
hunted  for  the  food  they  needed,  as  they  were  strong  believers  in  being 
good  stewards  of  the  blessings  of  nature.  Jennie  was  known  for  her  hunting 
abilities  and  her  great  skill  with  a rifle.  She  was  listed  in  Boone  and 
Crocket  for  taking  one  of  the  largest  bull  elk  out  of  the  Bob  Marshall 
Wilderness.  Her  love  of  nature  and  all  it  had  to  offer  is  a legacy  she  has 
passed  on  to  many. 

During  the  past  10  years,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  became 
increasingly  close  to  her  niece,  Betty  Margquart.  Jennie  thought  of  Betty 
as  more  of  a daughter  than  anything  else.  These  two  formidable  women 
shared  a very  strong  and  loving  relationship.  As  Jennie's  health  needs 
became  more  prevalent,  Betty  brought  her  to  her  home  to  care  for  her.  This 
relationship  spilled  over  to  Betty's  children  and  grandchildren,  who  also 
spent  many  years  sharing  in  Jennie's  stories  and  memories. 

Anyone  who  knew  Jennie  could  not  help  but  be  touched  by  her  loving 
nature  and  generosity,  which  knew  no  bounds.  She  leaves  behind  many 
special  family  members  and  close  friends,  who  will  miss  her  smiling  face 
and  sweet  spirit. 

Jennie  was  preceded  in  death  by  both  parents,  the  love  of  her  life  and 
soulmate,  Otto  Eder,  her  brothers  John,  Tony,  James,  Eli,  Woodrow  and 
Wilfred,  and  her  sisters  Mary  Florence,  Theresa  and  Lillian,  newphews 
Andrew  Matt,  Don  Matt,  Camille  "Sonny"  Matt,  Duane  Delaware  and  her 
special  friend  Harmon  of  Phoenix,  AZ. 

Jennie  is  survived  by  her  nieces,  Betty  (Clark)  Marquart,  Charlo; 

Bernice  Tallant  and  family,  Seattle,  WA;  and  Sandra  Stevens  and  family, 
Monroe,  WA;  special  nephew  Leonard  Delaware,  Hot  Springs;  nephew,  Russell 
(Linda)  Matt,  Pablo;  niece,  Louise  (Tweetie)  Matt,  Pablo,  great  nieces, 
Stacey  Kiehn  and  her  family,  Ronan;  Cheryl  Colacurcio  and  Denice  (George) 
Goodale,  St.  Ignatius;  and  great  nephews,  John  "Duffy"  (Cora)  McQuade, 
Federal  Way,  WA;  Curt  (Patti)  Matt,  Auburn,  WA;  DuWayne  (Denice)  Matt, 
Federal  Way,  WA;  and  Jeff  Matt,  Seattle,  WA;  her  special  friends,  Don  and 
Julie  Potcha  and  family;  Norma  and  Charlie  Hughes;  Mike  and  Linda  Willis 
all  of  Helmville,  MT;  and  special  friend  Kathy  of  Phoenix,  AZ,  and 
numerous  great-nieces  and  nephews  and  their  families  living  in  and  around 
the  Seattle  area  and  the  Flathead  Reservation. 

Pallbearers  were  her  great-great  nephews:  Jordan  Espinosa,  Tylar 
Espinosa  and  Westyn  Kiehn,  Rick  Kiehn,  George  Goodale  and  Don  Potcha. 
Honorary  Pallbearers  were  Clark  Marquart,  Leonard  Delaware,  Cheryl 
Colacurcio  and  the  Potcha  boys. 

Officiating  the  services  was  Jennie's  pastor,  Lockley  Bremner. 

Funeral  services  provided  by  Grogan  Funeral  Home. 
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May  22,  2007 
Mary  Anne  Kay 

KAY  - Mary  Anne  passed  away  peacefully  on  Sunday,  May  20,  2007,  at  the 
Pasqua  Hospital  at  the  age  of  75  years. 

Wake  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  May  22,  2007,  at  5:00  pm  at  Kawacatoose 
Gymnasium,  Kawacatoose  First  Nation. 

Funeral  service  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  May  23,  2007,  at  2:00  pm  at 
Kawacatoose  Gymnasium.  Burial  to  follow. 


Arrangements  are  in  the  care  of  Lee  Funeral  Home  757-8645. 
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